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Dr, Sunderland’s Message ;—The illuminating 
articles which we published in the last five issues 
of the Reformer on the profound change which 
has com© over western thought on questions 
relating to religion, should have convinced the 
reader that materialism no longer holds the field 
as the moving impulse of modern life in Europe 
and America. If western nations still continue 
in their materialistic ways it is from habit and 
not from conviction. It is this fact that makes 
much of Tilak’s onslaughts in his Gita Rakasya 
on western materialism stale and mean¬ 
ingless* There-is more materialism expounded 
in the area between Sandhurst Road and 
Chowpathi in a week than in the centres of 
western thought in a year- The greatest proof 
of the reality of a thing is its universality. No 
human belief has been so universal and in all 
ages and lands than the belief in an over* 
ruling and righteous Power which guides and 
controls the destinies of men and nations. That 
Spirit is the sole reality which to the west is 
a new discovery is a truth anciently realised in 
India. The important thing for both East and 
West is to find and pursue the course of 
conduct which belief in the sole reality of 
Spirit dictates, Hera is a big sphere for 
cooperation between the best minds of the 
world. International, interracial peace and 
harmony cannot b© achieved on the material 
plane where what one gains involves a loss to 
another. In the spiritual sphere, on the other 
hand, the gain of one is the gain of alb The 
spirit of competition, of bargain, has no place 
in the spiritual sphere. The morning sun first 
illuminates the hill tops. Great ideas first dawn 
on the master minds in every age. They slowly 
permeate into life but they surely do so. The 
world is in travail for a new birth, India has a 
.great part to play in the near future* All that 
feh© has to do is to be true to her highest self. 


Pars is and Moving Pictures :—The agitation 
started by some Parsis, against the inclusion of 
two Pars! girls In a film produced by a local 
agency, is an instance of the extreme of irration¬ 
ality to which communal conceits often lend 
themselves, Parsis were among the first to 
introduce moving pictures to the Indian public. 
The proprietors of several theatres where these 
are exhibited, are Farsis. Farsi men, women and 
children form a considerable proportion of the 
cinema going public, Parsi actors are among the 
favourite stars of Bombay-produced pictures* 
Four prominent Parsi citizens are Directors 
of the Company which has produced the 
picture which has aroused the anger of the 
promoters of the present agitation. This Com* 
pany has for its central figures two of the 
most prominent persons associated with picture 
production, Mr. Himansu Ray and his wife, 
Devika Rani, niece of the Poet Rabindranath 
Tagore. The Chairman of the Company is 
Sir Chtmanlal Setalvad. Respectability is writ 
large in every phase of its organisation. The 
plays and pictures in which Himansu Ray has 
taken part, have been of a religious and moral 
character. Mr. Sri Prakash assured the 
Legislative Assembly, in the course of the 
debate on Tuesday on the Bill to amend the Act 
relating to the censoring of cinematograph 
pictures that J90 per cent of Indian husbands 
among the masses did not kiss their wives. 
(They sometimes bite them as police court re* 
ports testify.) But Indian pictures as a rule 
are free from the routine five-mmutes-by-th^ 
watch noisy osculation which constitutes half 
the show in many Imported films. It is obvious 
that if moral considerations alone are concerned, 
the present agitation is wholly misconceived* To 
maintain that under even such conditions Pars! 
women should not find scope for their histrionic 
talents,is of course untenable at this day. It is 
offensive to other communltes. People who feel 
like that should abstain from deriving pleasure or 
profit from cinema pictures. They should 
not hire women of other communities loir 
purpose which they consider degrading to 
women of their own, 'Phis was exactly the 
aigument on which the anti-nauteh movement 
was based. It cannot be that they regard that 
Parsi women have not the same moral stimina 
as women of other castes. The Parsi 
Protestants have put themselves in a hopelessly 
untenable position and the sooner they recede 
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from it, the better will it be for the healthy 
evolution of inter-communal life in Bombay. 

4 What Shall ! we Do with the Reforms ?—This 
question is agitating many minds at the present 
time. Nobody says that the Reforms are the 
best that could have been conferred on or 
secured by India or that they meet the pressing 
needs of the country. Indeed, many think that 
they are inadequate; several think that they 
are unsuitable; others think that they are 
irrelevant; still others think that they are likely 
to do harm to the interests of the country. 
We ourselves stand in the third and 
fourth categories. The best that we expect 
of the Reforms is that, they would not make 
things worse than they are. Approaching 
as we do the Reforms from the social reformer’s 
rather than from the politician’s point of view, 
we much fear that they may really prove 
harmful to the true progress of the people. 
The men whom they will bring to power will 
be the rank communalists, the reactionaries who 
have consistently opposed social changes, or, 
in the alternative the revolutionaries who would 
abolish everything and make a clean slate 
though they are not agreed as to what should 
be written on it. Some good people say that 
this is the very reason why the respons’ble 
elements in the country, should actively interest 
themselves in the working of the Reforms to avert 
the contingency. But the dice is so heavily loaded 
against them, that there is absolutely no chance 
of their success against blind conservatives on 
the one hand, and headlong plungers, on the 
other. They can make themselves useful not 
by trying to work the Reforms themselves but 
by gaining the goodwill of the other two classes 
whom the Reforms will bring to the fore. 
People who are of our way of thinking, cannot, 
even if they have the opportunity, conscientiously 
take part in the working of the Reforms. 
For the majority of the population, working 
the Reforms means only paying the taxes 
and obeying the laws. That they will continue 
to do in any case. The people who think 
that the Reforms, though inadequate and 
unsuitable to the country as a whole, are quite 
suitable and adequate for themselves, will, of 
course, enter councils and accept offices under 
the" scheme. It is not right to question their 
good faith or their patriotism. Whether they 
succeed or fail in satisfying the public of the 
beneficence of their services, depends not so 
much on their strength of character as in their 
skill in throwing dust in the eyes of the 
Governors and Governor-General for the time 
being. The Reforms do not give more freedom. 
They only change the manner of captivity. 
Handcuffs will be replaced by fetters. 

Why Sterilise?—We are glad to learn from 
the August issue of Marriage Hygiene that it 
is entering in its second year on a wider field 
of activities. The setting up of editorial offices 
in Continental Europe and in the East is matter 
for congratulation.. But it would not be 
advisable to change the name of the journal just 


because, as an editorial note reveals, some 
individuals and u customs authorities '* think it 
objectionable. It is much more necessary that 
careful thought should be expended on the edito¬ 
rials now that Marriage Hygiene has achieved 
international status. There is a note, for 
example, on the decision for voluntary sterilisation 
of lepers at Jalgaon {Reformer, June 10) in the 
current number which is -objectionable. “We do 
not know,” writes the quarterly, “whether anyone 
now believes leprosy to be an inherited disease. 
Children born of leper parents, if removed from 
them at a very early age, do not - contract 
leprosy. This being the case, it looks to us as 
if beginning the work of sterilisation, the first 
attempt in India, on lepers will bring it into 
disrepute. Why not try sterilisation as a birth 
control measure, the safest and best method 
for the poor?” In its objection to the Jalgaon 
scheme, Marriage Hygiene is sound. The 
advance of medical knowledge has reduced the 
number of incurable diseases. And the only two 
which today are considered inheritable diseases 
are syphilis and alcoholism. No one, we are sure, 
will recommend sterilisation for drunkards. 
Leprosy cannot be definitely regarded as incur¬ 
able. The Jalgaon decision, it is true, merely 
provided facilities for sterilisation for those lepers 
who applied for it. Even so, however, it wa9 
an attempt to shirk a duty which society owes 
to these unfortunate sufferers. How lepers 
can really be helped is shown in the annual 
reports of the Mission to Lepers which has just 
entered on its sixty-second year of service. The 
suggestion that sterilisation can serve a useful 
purpose in restricting births among the poor, is 
more;mischievous in the economic sphere than the 
Jalgaon one was from the public health point of 
view. Voluntary sterilisation will be no use with 
the poor because no poor man will resort to it of 
his own accord. One cannot sterilise the poor 
because they are poor, any more than one can the 
diseased because they are diseased. Sterilisation is 
not a method of adjusting social problems, or, for 
that matter, any problem. It is unfortunate that 
its advocates should seriously recommend it as a 
lasting cure for the defects of modern society*. 
Moreover, the editor of Marriage Hygiene 
ought to know, better than any one else, that 
birth control is not abolition of births but. 
restriction. Sterilisation with its irrevocable 
effects cannot be the+'best method*’ of birth control. 

Libraries in India :—The Maharaja Gaekwar 
was the recipient of a high tribute from a 
representative gathering of librarians and their 
friends in London at a dinner given in his honour 
on the 30th May. His Highness in responding 
to the compliment, described how in his travels com 
he had been impressed by the value of popular 
libraries in America and elsewhere, and had 
desired to provide the same benefits as far as 
possible to his own people. One of the best- 
speeches at the function was made by Mr. J. H.. 
Roberts of the New Statesman , who made some/ 
apt observations on the present state of publish-! 
ing. When he started as a publisher of books, bJ 
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■ itcalkd, a good man y publishers would publish a 
* book because i they felt they must do so, 

And there were still some fine names in the book 
publishing' world, and men who -carried on the 
traditions of the early days. ' Unfortunately of 
late there had crept into publishing certain 
methods and a certain lack of principle which 
he regretted, “One of the worst practices," 
“ he said, “was that of boosting an author or a 
particular book out ot all reasonable proportion 
to the merits of the book itself and to the 
- detriment of really good literature. The 

■ consequence was that the first class litera¬ 

ture of today was suffering very severely 
by this thrusting into the limelight of books 
of less merit*” Publishing in this respect only 
shares the plight which has overtaken all 
professions. The trail of finance has spread 
over them all, Mr, Roberts added that 

librarians took much more into consideration 
the actual merits of books and were not easily 
swept aside by the enormous shrieks of 

advertising and . the undue boosting of certain 
authors which were often meant to capture 
other writers, and not so much to 

sell the book. But librarians, too, have 

not escaped the influence which has affected 
publishers. In connection with this occasion, 
Mr* Newton Dutt, lately State Librarian of 
Baroda, has published an interesting pamphlet 
of his reminiscences of Indian Libraries in which 
he gives useful information about the important 
Libraries now existing in this country. In the 
course of his speech the Gaekwar referred to 
the difficulty arising in India owing to multi¬ 
plicity of languages 

Communal Economics:— Mr, K, L, Gauba, 
Muslim representative in the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, has issued an exhortation to his community 
to ‘Buy Muslim' in principle. In supporting 
his appeal, The Eastern Times of Lahore 
remarks that Hindus have followed a policy 
of ‘Buy Hindu' from “time immemorial,” It 
writes, “Their doctrine of pollution by touch, 
if it be not based on the boycott of others, has 
practically the same effect* It inculcates a hatred 
of nomHlndus leading Hindus to boycott, if possi* 
ble, even the non-food articles manufactured or 
sold by non-Hindus. This tendency has become 
more pronounced among them in recent years 
when some of them have taken- to trading even 
in boots and shoes made of cowhide,” The 
Eastern Times apparently does not know that 
'“the doctrine of pollution" cannot be a matter 
cf conviction to those Hindus who have entered 
into the trade in cowhide, Mr, Gauba, himself 
a recent convert from Hinduism, fully realises, 
we are sure, the impossibility of retaining the 
communities in watertight compartments, 
Italians In India;—We have referred in 
these columns to the activities of The Italian 
Community in India,” an organisation formed 
ui Calcutta for Italian propaganda In this 
country. The fact that the association operates 
from a poaUbox number and has not disclosed 
the names of its prime movers is doing it as 


much barm ms methods -<*f ; propaganda it 
has adopted.. In a recent circular, newsheet it 
expressed' its ' disapproval of the anti-ItaJi^p 
articles of aoL Allahabad lawyer concluded 
with the vague remark that he would hear from 
the organisation- A press report now. 1 declares 
that a series of circulars', have reached ' the 
Allahabad High Court Bar Association .from 
" The Italian Community. 1 ’ IF J that 7 body 
really desires to promote s .better understanding 
of Italy, we trust it will drop* jts. present 
anonymity* The public in India are entitled r to 
judge for themselves the strength of the claim 
of the newly formed Calcutta association . t£> 
speak for Italians resident in India* 

Foreign PropagandaA friend writes; 
“Mr. Subhas Bose seems to give away fils whole 
case when he says in his statement on Indian 
Propaganda Abroad {Reformer^ August 10) that 
China was unable fully to utilise the worldwide 
sympathy she had secured by her steady; an^ 
continuous propaganda, because of her military 
weakness* Czechoslovakia succeeded because her 
revolutionary leaders who carried on propaganda 
offered the services of the several thousand 
Czech soldiers who ha4 surrendered from the 
Imperial Austrian Army and became technically 
prisoners of war in Russia, first to the Tsar* then 
to the Soviet, and then to the Allies. 1 On the oth^r 
hand, the French and Soviet Revolutions, which 
changed the face of European politics, were 
achieved in the teeth of opposition from all 
Europe. It would thus seem that propaganda 
Is of small use unless backed up by more sub¬ 
stantial factors*” . /, H fr y lr , l 
Anti-Semitic Issue in South Africa;—Mr* 
Manila! Gandhi writes in India Opinion 
f Ever since the Anti-Semitic movement started 
in Germany the Greyshirt movement has been 
inaugurated fa South Africa, whose object is 
to eliminate the jews from this country. 
One distressing thing to which our notice has 
been drawn is that the Grey shirts have been going 
to Indians for financial help to carry on their 
movement and that In some parts of the 
Transvaal such help has been readily given by 
our brethren* A ] We have bsen authoritatively 
informed, further, that f a representative of the 
Greyshirts has come to. Durban for ■ .the, express 
purpose of collecting funds from the local Indian 
Community- The openly declared policy of the 
South African Rational 1 Party, with which this 
movement is incorporated, is to extend the laws 
dealing with the repatriation of .Asiatics* We 
are fully aware of the fact that the experience of 
the Indian community of the Jews as a part of 
the ruling race in this country has been none 
too happy, b^t vindictiveness is an evil which 
we would certainly not encourage in our own 
community., We should View the matter from 
higher considerations based on moral principles* 
YVe have no doubt that the Greyshirt movement 
against the Jews is wholly unjust and unholy 
and our sympathy and support, whether it be 
moral or active, should therefore be entirely 
with the Jews and not with the GreyshirtSL” 
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f'.Tv ,7 ■ ‘‘ BOMBAY, September, 7 J93S. 
bw-.c. AMERICA IN AFRICA. 

■ The Italo42thiopian dispute took a dramatic 
turn last week-end* A Reuteris message from 
Addis Ababa of the 30th August gave the 
gloomiest picture published till then of the mili¬ 
tary unprepared ness of Ethiopia to meet an 
Italian invasion* It is believed/ h stated, that 
the troops whose morale was excellent, possessed 
ammunition sufficient only for three days* battle 
on modern lines. As all previous information 
was to the effect that the defence which the 
country was in a position to make, assisted by 
geographical and climatic conditions, would 
make the task of Italy extremely arduous* the 
message gave rise to the impression 'that 
a great power was manoeuvring to put pressure 
on the Emperor to concede all the demands 
of Italy oo the ground that his chances of 
success in a conflict were negiligibfe. On 
Monday, therefore, the world was surprised to 
learn that the Emperor had granted extensive 
concession to an Anglo-American group to 
exploit the valuable natural resources of his 
count! y, specialty in the areas adjoining Italian 
Somaliland* All knowledge of this concession 
was promptly denied by the British Foreign 
Office which was bound by an old pre-war 
treaty to act in consultation with France and 
Italy In matters connected with the exploitation 
of Abyssinia* But Abyssinia was not a party 
to this treaty to dispose of her future. She 
had not even been consulted about it. With 
equal reason, Japan* the Hedjaz and Persia 
could have entered into a treaty regarding the 
future disposition of Great Britain, European 
statesmen, however* have always acted on the 
assumption that the destiny of coloured races 

. was exclusively their concern* Fortunately for 
Ethiopia, the United States was not involved 
in this European conspiracy. It was not bound 
by this treaty* Yet the American company 
which had secured the concession has* it is 
reported, withdrawn fron the deal on the very eve 

■ of the League meeting* What happened behind 
the scenes will not be known for some time. 

It is clear that Italy was totally unaware of the 
Ethiopian negotiations with the Americans 
till the conclusion of the deal* Two months 
: ago, President Roosevelt had given a reply to the 
Emperor’s appeal for his good offices in the 
-impending struggle, which was generally inter¬ 
preted as a blank refusal. More recently Signor 
Mussolini publicly held up the United States as 

■ an example for other Powers to follow in the 
; dispute between Italy an Abyssinia. The Italian 
, Press, was so convinced of the uninterested ness of 
[. America* that it condemned the concession when 
.it became known, as the outcome of British 
: machination. But it was later stated that no 

■ British capital was behind the transaction and 
that it was cent per cent American. Capital has 
no country and one need not take this denial too 
iterally, The American Government, had also 


announced that the concession to -American:! 
capitalists would make ho difference as regards:- 
its neutrality policy. The interpretation placed 
on President Roosevelt’s reply to the Ethiopian 
Emperor’s appeal by the European Press- 
was flatly contradicted by the New Republic 
(July 17;. ‘'Despite its oblique diplomatic lan¬ 
guage/ it observed, "the note was a direct. 
slap at Mussolini and Italy’s imperial ambitions^ 
According to trustworthy sources, Mr, Roosevelt 
and Mr* Hull are greatly concerned about the 
impending conflict, and are reported to be in* 
secret consultation with the British Government 
over possible means of stopping it. The- 
only recent concession of importance granted 
by Haile Selassie, that for damming Lake 
Tsana, is held by an American Engineering- 
Company, and is looked upon with great solici¬ 
tude by our State Department* The Depart¬ 
ment alsci shares the general opinion that. 
Mussolini is preparing to take a bigger bite than 
he can comfortably chew.’' The American 
withdrawal from the latest concession to its- 
nationals is an act of self-abnegation which Is 
bound to enhance her moral influence in shapings 
the course of future events. 

The concession to exploit the oil and mineral 
resources, said to be immense, of Abyssinia, 
recalls in its effect on world opinion the purchase- 
overnight of the Khedive Ismail’s shares in the' 
Suez; Canal Company by Disraeli, then British- 
Prime Minister* The purchase of the Suez Canal 
shares gave Britain a firm foothold in Egyptian-, 
politics and the Ethiopian concession to the:- 
American Syndicate, though given up on the 
eve of the League of Nations meeting at 
Geneva to adjudicate between the Italian wolF 
and the Abyssinian Iamb, gives the United States- 
a voice in determining the fortunes of that 
country. The association of the wolf with Italy 
is a compliment to the legend of the founders of 
Rome having been suckled by a she-wolf. 
Students of ethnology will note that the deep- 
rooted rivalry between Anglo-Saxon and Latin 
has found historic expression in Ethiopia as it did: 
in Egypt. The parallel may be carried further. 
Kitchener’s campaign against Soudan was in 
all essentials an anticipation of the Mussolinian- 
plans for the conquest of Abyssinia* The fight 
between the Khalifa and Kitchener was a~ 
contest between personal bravery and the- 
magazine gun. The fight between Mussolini and 
Haile Setassi is also between personal bravery 
on the one side and poison gas, chemicals to- 
bum unshod Ethiopian feet and the death-ray- 
which Marconi is said to have placed at the 
service of 11 Duce* But there is one difference* 
There was no world opinion in 1807, There U 
was no League of Nations. Their existence 
today seems to make no difference. But it 
does make a difference and a very important 
one* It shows that humanity is shedding its 
predatory mentality and that international, 
relations are beginning to be conceived in an- 
ethical as opposed to the biological spirit. There: 

* is hope for the future 
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• ^ FORTY-FIVE YEARS. 

A very eminent Indian recently observed that the 
strength of the social reformers could not have 
effected the passing of the Sarda Act. This is 
true to a large extent if strength means numerical 
strength. But the strength of social reform was 
never that of numbers or material resources. It 
was the strength of ideas* and numbers and material 
resources always surrender to the power of ideas. 
•Take your stand on a great idea/' wrote Emerson. 
“AH tho world will come round to you." Mr. Har 
Bilas Sarda, the author of the Act, was himself not 
a very prominent figure in the social reform move¬ 
ment. Tbe majority of members who voted for 
the Sarda Bill in the Legislative Assembly and 
the Council of State were not people who had taken 
an active part in social reform associations or 
Conferences. The Act could not have been passed 
without the support of the Government in the two 
Houses and without the assent of the Governor- 
General. This would certa ; nly have not been 
accorded, if it had not been plain beyond doubt that 
restraint on child-marriages had a large body of 
support in the country. Social reformers were 
always few but their ideas had permeated the great 
mass of intelligent opinion. Politically minded India 
had been convexteef from opposition to support of 
marriage reform. The process of this transformation 
can be studied in the pages of the Indian Social 
Reformer which completed forty five-years with the 
last issue and begins its forty-sixth volume todav. 

The first issue of the Reformer was published on 
the 7th September 1890 in Madras. The National 
Social Conference had been started two years before. 
Previous to that, there were individuals of high 
charao*er carrying on propaganda in some parts of the 
country. The Brahmo Samaj in Bengal and the 
Arya Samaj in the Punjab were primarily religious 
reform movements. In Bombay and Madras social 
reform which in its early days meant chiefly the 
overthrow of the restriction on the remarriage 
of widows, was advocated as having the sanction of 
the Shastras. The leaders were endeavouring to 
change the mind of the people a 9 the first 
and most necessary step to change the custom 
which they followed. They themselves shrank from 
breaking the custom before society was ready to 
follow their lead. Dewan Bahadur Raghunath 
Rao published innumerable tracts and pamphlets 
in Sanskrit, English and the vernaculars to 
show that the remarriage of widows was com¬ 
pletely in accord with the Shastras. But he would 
not sit at meals with a remarried couple. That was 
in Madras. In Bombay, Ranade, who was not 
orthodox liko his Madras compeer, went through a 
form of prayaschit for having taken tea at the house 
of a missionary. Opponents of social reform twitted 
him for not having married a widow when the 
death of his first wife gave him the opportunity 
of putting into practice his opinion in favour 
of the reform. Ranade’s friend and fellow-worker 
Tclang, got his daughter married at a tender 
age to the delight of the orthodox and the discomfi¬ 
ture of reformers. These men were not lacking in 
moral ooura^e. They felt that the time was not ripe 
for action. They would prefer to go two 9 teps taking 
the people with them to striding forward ten leaving 
the latter behind. When the Reformer was started in 
1890, with its stress on rational and practical methods, 
personal example being the most important, it was 
from Bombay and from these friends that the most 
generous encouragement greeted the small unknown 
group whioh conceived and acted on the idea of 
a journal primarily devoted to the advocacy of social 
reform. It was in the nature of things, therefore, 
that ten years later the Reformer should have found 
its home in Bombay. 


The Reformer was started amidst the throe3 of the^ 
agitation which followed the introduction of the first / 

Age of Consent Bill. Its immediate purpose was taj 
save the Hindu newspaper from a serious crisis due to* 
disagreement between Editor, Subrahmanya Iyer, and'' 
Manager, Viraraghava Charyar, on the policy to be 
adopted toward social reform. The late Mr. K. Subba f 
Row, then Assistant Editor of the Hindu, and one.^ 
of the founders of the Reformer has told the story ia * 
hi9 “Revived Memories’* published shortly before his * 
death three years ago. "Mr. Viraraghava Charyar,**' 
he wrote, "was in a sense the direct and the immediate 
cause of the birth in the journalistic fraternity of that * 
promising and unique child, the Indian Social*. 
Reforme *. One day he called me aside and for about J 
two hours explained to me the difficulties he had* 
to contend in the management of the Hindu . While 4 , 
he was found fault with ' by G. Subrahmanya 
Iyer for the * financial embarrassment * in which 1 
they found themselves often, Viraraghava Charyar 
explained it was a great deal due to the 5 
changed policy of the Editor and he put it to 
me plainly that by, my throwing in my lot with 
him completely, I had strengthened the hands of- 
G. Subrahmanya Iyer and weakened hi9 own. He 
wanted an assurance from me and my friends that we 
would not utilise the columns of the Hindu almost * 
exclusively —in his view—for the propagation of our 
pet theories and he appealed to me in all earnestness to 
save him from the apprehension he had strongly- 
entertained, that if we were more amenable to him 
the concern would improve and he Would command 
more peace 'of mind. I at once assented and had a 
sleepless night. I confided in two or three friends 
and they fell in with my view that a separate weekly- 
paper, solely devoted to social and moral reforms, 
should be immediately started.” There was no 
strength of men or money behind this bold Venture* 

That it has lived to complete its forty-fifth year, is 
another proof that the strength of a movement is the 
strength of the idca9 underlying it. As a matter of 
fact Viraraghava Charya was wrong. The Hindu s 
difficulties were not really due to its social reform 
writings but to other cau9e9 as events showed. 

One more instance may be cited. More distressing 
even than the lot of child widows was that of 
the girls dedicated to temple service, known as 
devadasis. The institution originally represented 
the noble idea that all knowledge, all art, all 
human activity, should find its consummation 
in God. A leading article in the Reformer 
headed "Is She Not a Woman and A Sister?" 
started what was then called the anti-nautcb 
movement. Surprising as it seems at the present 
day, this movement excited bitter opposition* 

Mr. K. Subba Row iri hi3 delightful book of 
reminiscences has given some idea of it He 
writes : "The handful of U3 who stood in the front 
ranks of the agitation came in for a great 
deal of opprobrium and ridicule. For the ardent 
lovers of the nautch system, no abuse was vile 
enough, no vindictive terms strong enough for 
application against us and our Association. We 
were charged with the high crime of attempting: 
to kill the fine arts of musio and dancing. 

We were depicted as too impotent to 
appreciate feminine charms associated witW8£.C0ITI 
free life of untramelled license. Even the most 
educated and highly placed men shrugged their 
shoulders at our (in their opinion scandalous also> 
unpatriotic diversion of public movements to so 
sordid a matter and our attention was called to the 
Divorce Courts of Europe and to their theatres and. 
dancing saloons. Leaders of reactionary Indian 
thought, in a truly 9aintly spirit and with that spark: 
of divine compassion which pities the follies of erring 
humanity, informed us that there should be a re- 
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-cognised cutlet for human passions and that other¬ 
wise family life in the Hindu social strata would be 
placed amidst unthinkable and unutterable dangers. 
But we heeded not* 1 ’ This movement initiated in 
such unpropitious conditions has steadily made its 
way and within the last few years laws have been 
passed against dedication of women in Madras, 
Mysore and Bombay. Here again it was not the 
strength of the reformers but the strength of the idea 
which counted. Legislation for raising the marriage 
age, full facilities for education of women at all stages, 
the abolition of caste and the removal of untouchabi- 
Iity k were all taken up and action urged even in these 
early years* Social reform was greatly handicapped 
by the absence of machinery to give effect to the new 
ideas in the political and administrative system. 
The MonUgu-Chelmsford Reforms opened the door 
slightly, and there has been a rush of Bills seeking 
degislative sanction for social reforms. 

Twice in my long connection with the Reformer* 
i had thought that it was at an end. The first 
was when I came to Bombay in November 1&98, 
The paper remained behind in charge of friends* 
But not for Jong. In a year they told me that it 
was too much of a burden and asked to be relieved. 
By a turn of events, I found myself free to resume 
charge of it and it came here. The second time 
was twenty years ago, _ A domestic calamity left 
me without confidence in my strength to carry on 
with the paper. 1 wrote out a notice and had just 
sent it out when Sir Narayan Chandavarkar walked 
in, I told him what I bad done. He at once recalled 
it and wrote the leader for that week's paper* He 
had been a staunch friend of the paper from the 
start and would not hear of its being stopped. Patent 
in the word in season. Next week I was myself again. 

K, N* 


THE NEW MARRIAGE BILL. 

Dr, Bhagawandas's proposed enactment for vali¬ 
dating Intercaste-Marriages will certainly be more 
acceptable to the sentiment of Hindus who may 
wish to intermarry after it becomes law than Dr. 
Gourds Special Marriage Amendment Act of 192a. 
Us advantage ties in the simple fact that it calls 
for no innovation in procedure, carries with it no air 
of dispensing with religious ministration, and creates 
no new legal consequences except the one which 
the parties have set their hearts upon, namely, the 
validation of their marriage* Whatever treatment 
such couples may get socially from their respective 
families and communities, they can at least have 
the satisfaction of feeling that they have not been 
guilty of voluntarily straying from the beaten track 
a single inch beyond what was absolutely necessary 
to achieve their immediate purpose and that they 
have not had to adopt for the sake of the marriage 
any new ceremonial or family law which may seem 
to mark them off as a class apart from their kith 
and kin. 

It is doubtful if Dr. Bhagawandas can afford to 
mar the happy simplicity of his Bill by introducing 
the principle of monogamy, as some reformers may 
desire, into the family law that should govern the 
mixed couples under his Act. We wonder if he 
can venture even to revive the ancient Hindu rule 
that no man who has a wife living can validly take 
to himself a second wife except with the former's 
free and express consent. If not, can he at least 
ive the first wife the freedom to live apart from 
er husband and claim separate maintenance P if 
he fails to give any such reliefs we may be sure 
that not only will the Hindu wife of equal caste 
with her husband stand in jeopardy of being super¬ 
seded and subordinated in her own home against 


her will by a co-wife of lower caste, but the latter 
too will often find when too late that inherent danger 
to the stability of her happiness Is fair greater than 
that to which those who many according to caste 
rules are ordinarily subject in the present state of 
Hindu society. The fate of a high-caste woman 
after she cuts herself off wilfully from the sympathy 
and support of her people by marrying beneath 
her rank will naturally be far more precarious. At 
all events it is premature now to speculate if 
Dr, Bhagawandas’a new enactment will be a happy 
substitute for Dr, Gourds Act of 1923, whether or 
not we include among the Hindu castes those who 
are Buddhists, Sikhs or Jains, of whom the last 
two are recognised as Hindus by our law- courts 
and all the three are accepted as members by 
the Hindu Maha Sabha, Pandit Is war Chandra 
Vidyasagar achieved his crown of glory with the 
simple validation of Hindu widow marriages. But 
he lived long enough thereafter to feel it a crown 
of thorns. Much depends upon the personal interest 
one may take in the practical results of a well- 
intentioned legislation. 

We are by no means inclined to belittle the 
usefulness of Dr. Bhagawandas’s Bill, even as it 
stands, in facilitating intercaste marriages. One 
class of such marriages is already held to be valid 
under the present Hindu law by the Bombay and 
Madras High Courts. It is the one called Anuioma 
in which the bridegroom is of a caste higher than 
that of the bride (see A I, R* 1922 Bombay 82; 

1928 Madras 1279 .) But few people outside legal 
circles are aware of this fact even in these provinces. 

And no Indian High Court has as yet held the 
converse variety, in which the bride's caste is 
superior, to be valid. In fact the very text of the 
Skastra which enabled Justice Lalubhai Shah in 
1922 to uphold the validity of Anufoma marriages, 
condemns PratiiomU marriages in unmistakeable 
terms. But Justice Venkatasubbarao who followed 
the Bombay view in favour of Anuloma marriages has 
also recorded an express warning that he 4 should not 
be understood as saying that Pratil&mrt marriages 
are invalid/* as held by Justice Chandavarkar in 
1912. ( Vide I. L. R. 46 Bombay 871). There is 

evidently fair room still for the belief that what is 
deprecated or even condemned by the smritis need 
not necessarily be pronounced invalid in law. Social 
reformers cannot but feel happy and thankful if the 
pre-eminent erudition and unquestionable devotion 
to ancient Hindu ideals lor which Dr. Bhagawandas 
is universally venerated, succeed in dissolving all 
orthodox and Governmental prejudices and enable 
him to place his Bill on the Statute Boole 

But while we wish every success to the new Bill, 
we feel we cannot afford to see more faults in 
Dr. Gour’s Act of 1923 than it does actually possess* 

It is unfortunately true that it has been overlaid with 
some scarecrow provisions, presumably to placate 
orthodox sentiment which loves to see reformers as 
well as social innovators and other oaste offenders 
put as far as possible outside the Hindu pale. These 
provisions are in truth either harmless or positively 
good to the marrying couples themselves without 
causing injustice to any others. But they are 
undoubtedly playing the enemy's game and scaring 
away young men from availing themselves of the Act OiTI 
as freely as they might otherwise do for ordinary 
caste marriages for which it is eminently valuable 
though it was not designed mainly for that purpose. 

Of late, however, a new prejudice seems to 
have cropped up in a different quarter. A 
suspicion has evidently gained ground in the 
minds of friends who are otherwise well disposed 
towards it that it is somehow working in¬ 
equitably towards the orthodox members of a 
Hindu joint family. It seems to be supposed that 
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m, person manring under the Act of 1923 gets as 
undue advantage over , the other member* of his 
family, because It provides that as tn automatic 
result of such marriage he shall be deemed in law to 
be divided from the rest of his coparceners. This 
view has found expression in an editorial note on 
“Marirlage ahd Succession,** in the Reformer of 3rd 
August 1935. Dr. Gout's observation that “the 
Amendment was ihade to enlarge the lights of persons 
by giving them the advantage of the English law of 
succession and at the same time by removing the 
incubus df joint family obligations," has been thought 
to lend corroboration to this belict And it haS been 
urged that a new enactment is called for in the 
interests of justice because, ‘‘where there is ancestral 
property to divide, and the man who marries out of 
Ilia group against the opposition of his parents wishes 
to have hla shares he should take it subject to the 
obligations to which he would be ordinarily liable.'* 
The implication clearly is that the Gour Act not only 
helps the self~wil)ed son to marry in defiance of bis 
elders and breaks up their family by creating a legal 
division for him but also robs them of some of their 
just rights and makes a free present thereof to the 
prodigal* It Is worthwhile examining, therefore, 
whether such an apprehension b well grounded In 
fact, ■ > ; ■ * H 

The natural rnriihcttve tendency of Hindus aS a 
race 1« of ofrurse to stidk to the parent Stock and 
hang together In &M large bunches as possible tintil 
driven of bitter experience and sad necessity to 
break up Into more manageable and congenial units. 
That t> why Section £2 of the Gour Act is operating 
as a scare-prow to young men who would like to use 
it ordinarily for caste^marriages but hate to forego 
the warmth of the parental nest or seem desirous of 
abandoning it But the Hindu social conscience does 
not reprobate separation as heinous or immoral. It 
appreciates the practical discomforts and occasional 
inequities that not unoften mar joint family life in 
modern conditions. . Although It may affect to abed 
a sentimental tear over the departed beauty and glory 
of the united Hindu home whenever a division 
occurs, ft accepts it philosophically as Inevitable and 
even good for all concerned in view of the circum¬ 
stances of each case. The great ancient Hindu law- 
iver. Menu himself, gave the legal right of separa- 
on to every Hindu and even commended family 
division as meritorious on the ground that it multiplies 
religious rites because each of the dividing members 
would thereafter have to perform a separata ceremony 
on solemn domestic occasions for which a single 
ceremony sufficed for all when they bad a 
joint household. The Gour Act did nothing more 
than to declare that the agelong right which every 
Hindu, married or unmarried, admittedly possesses 
under the Hindu law to have his share of family 
assets and liabilities determined at any moment he may 
ohooso, shall be deemed to have been exercised by 
him at the moment he chose to marry by registration 
under the Act, although ho may not utter a word 
about separation from the joint family and may 
continue to live under the joint roof and eat from the 
joint kitchen, if the other members made no objection, 
without asking for actual partition of property. 
Thera is wisdom in . this provision. It avoids 
unseemly squabbles and protects the new oouple 
from much annoyance and harm (vide the Reformer 
of 16th June 1929 page 660 and also of 22nd 
November 1930 page 189), But above ail, it does an 
act of kindness to the orthodox kinsmen themselves. 
Community of caste is the sin* qua non of joint family 
life in Hindu society. When a heterogeneous 
element is introduced in the shape of a daughter-in-law 
of a different caste, whether high or low, that family 
cannot bold together comfortably for long and the 


sooner it is dissolved and the incompatible members 
are left face to form their own separate borne the better 
for the happiness of »H parties, more especially of the 
orthodox members who set great store by the purity 
of their castes. The Gour Act therefore deserves 
their gratitude, not reprobation, . for imposing 
automatically a divided status on its protege without 
the unpleasantness of Immediate division by mete* 
and bounds. 

t K. ic 

JANE ADDAMS. 

Miss Jane Addams, world-famous social welfare 
worker and peace advocate* died at 6-15 pk m* 
on May 21st 1935 in Passavant Hospital, Chicago, 
where she had undergone a major operation four day* 
earlier. i 

.The founder of Hull House, internationally known 
social settlement in Chicago, and the winner of a 
Nobel Prise for her efforts m behalf of world peace, 

Mias Addams would have been 75 years old on 
September G, 

Miss Addams has been called "the greatest woman 
in the world,’* the "mother of social service", ‘‘the 
greatest woman internationalist?' and the "first 
citizen of Chicago." , With her idealism, serene, 
unafraid, militant, was always paramount; Devoted 
to the cause of social and political reform, to the 
betterment of the economic condition of the masses, 
to world peace and to Internationalism, Miss Addam^s 
influence was world-wide. She was, perhaps, the 
world's best-known and best-loved woman. 

She made Enemies. Her views were sometimes 
cohtfldered dangerously radical. Socialists and other 
radicals fcnet at Hull House, and her opponents 
sontettmfes forgot that her liberal attitude 111 
permitting such meetings did not include a 
membership In 'the groups she 'tolerated. In the 
Wdrld War heir efforts for peace were unabated even 
when the United States entered the struggle 
and the War-time hysteria Which ensued obscured 
fbr a time the American public's realization df 
Miss Addam'a purity of purpose and character. 

World peace was forever dear to her heart, and 
from the time of the War she became more and more 
active In its behair. But ahe ; did not ignore other 
causes. Lavishly she gave of her self to fight child 
labour, to lead political causes such as those of 
Colonel Roosevelt and the Progressive parly In 1912 
and of Senator La Follette and his Progressives of 
1924, to battle for disarmament, for insurance against 
unemployment, old age and poverty, for woman 
suffrage and for equal rights of women. But she never 
left Hull House, her starting place, and remained 
as its resident head until her death. 

She lectured from end to end of the United States. 

All over Europe and Asia she travelled, everywhere 
striving to alleviate the suffering of the masses, 
everywhere serene, helpful, capable, dauntless. She 
wrote many books. In each she pledged herself 
anew to fight for justice as she saw it. 

Miss Addams was born in Cedarvilie, III, on 
September 6,186$, of Quaker ancestry. Had she 
chosen it, this woman who gave herself 00 unselfishly om 
to the cause of the poor, the ignorant and the 
Oppressed, could have enjoyed wealth and social 
position. 

Her father, John H. Addams, a friend of Abraham 
Lincoln, was a hanker, who served from 1854 to 1870 
in the Illinois Senate, Lincoln's creed of the equality 
of men became Miss Add am r a ideal as a child. 

In one of her books Miss Addams wrote* 

"My father always spoke of the martyred President 
as Mr. Lincoln, and 1 never heard the great name 
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without a thrill. • 1 remember the day— it htu9t have 
been one of comparative leisure, perhaps a Sunday— 
at my request my father took out of his desk a thin 
p acket m arked, * M r .\ jLIncol rs’s “Le tiers', the short est 
one of Which bore unmistakable traces of that 
remarkable personality*" These letters began, “my 
dear Double D—'ed Add am s* and to the inquiry as 
to how the person thus addressed wad about to vote 
on a certain measure then before the Legislature 
was added the assurance that he knew this Add am 
‘‘would vote according to 1 hig conscience-” 

As a child, Miss Addams regarded herself as an 
ugly duckling, > She said She was pigeon-toed and 
twisted in the back so that her head leaned slightly 
to one aide and she didn't want to have any one know 
she was the daughter of so.fine a man as her father, 
But surgery cured her deformities and she became 
a young woman described as “beautiful, not pretty," 
^beautiful because of her remarkable expression.*^ 
She beeam^ too. graceful, erect* with a fine carriage. 
After she wai graduated from Rockford [College in 
1881, "Miss Addams went abroad to complete her. 
education. It was not the Alps, the art ' galleries r or 
the cathedrals that Impressed her; but. rather the 
slums <jf the great cities, 1 More than ever she was 
determined to dedicate her life -to Service of the poor, - 
She Vent, to London and there saw Toynbee Hall^ 
the first, settlement house in the world,. She was. 
greatly impressed, as she was by the European slums 
she visited*, Returning to., the United. States, she 
was ill for some months, and tbeq, in . IfliJff, she 
Studied for a time in Philadelphia* r \ ^ r ‘‘ t 

In 1889, when she was 29 old* Miss Addams and 
Miss' Ellen Gates.Starr*, her /friend, founded Hull 
House at 800* South Hals ted Sheet, Chicago, fin. the, 
midst of horrid little bouses" of the,, slums. Four 
years previously the stately red brick mansion had 
been built by Charles J, Hull on the outskirts of the 
city. By 1889* however, it stood in the hearth of one 
of the most miserable neighbourhood a of the city,. 
The owner* Miss Helen Culver* gave the two women 
a free leasehold to, the hou&e aud later to the land 
about it, on which twelve additional buildings were 

built, " " ' V \ r. 

“ Miss Addams moved Into Hull House m September 
1S89, and it was her home, thereafter. It was then 
between a saloon and an undertaking shop, and there 
was an annex to a factory in jts rear. Thousands of 
the foreign born—Miss Addams always held welcoming 
arms to the stranger*—including. Poles, - Jews, 
Russians, Italians, Greeks, G-mans, Irish, Indians 
and Bohemians, were welcomed there, ( 

Hull House grew to be known as one of the largest 
and . best-known of the nation’s settlements. It 
commenced with the ordinary activities of ; children's 
clubs and free kindergartens* and . later it 

sponsored courses. iiV languages, literature, music, 
painting, history* mathematics, . elocution* dancing, 
wood-carving* pottery, .metal , work,. bookbinding, 
dress making, lacework, cooking and basketwork* A, 
labour museum was aho established at Hull House, 
Dozens of dubs were organized to aid working 
women, A lunch rofrm T was opened* as was a 
nursery for the children of employed women. There 
was also a gymnasium, a natatorium, a penny 
savings bank, a lodging house, .as well as a 
circulating library and an employment bureau. Miss 
Addams personally directed all these activities* which 
were models for hundreds of others throughout the 

V< slfe also became known for her work in the 
neighbourhood, the Nineteenth * Ward, So disturbed 
was she By the condition of the Streets in the ward 
that she obtained the po^ of Garbage Inspector, 
.v- v, «f ;+Yi l% P f ■ftbaraftterlstic successful 


thoroughness for three years, until, as she later 
explained, a politician coveted it for one of his 
henchmen. -' T k ■' ' ^ " 

She was early concerned with the welfare of young! 
women who had been led astray or. abandoned. She 
cared for them, for their children, and fought lor 
better conditions for all unfortunate women. The 
social evil, she once said* made $ 15,000*000 yearly- 
profit for vice panderers, and she blamed much of 
this evil . on .the cold attitude of the church, the 
H, gbod Tf women, and on the laws which, she said, often 
were unfair to women, and far too lenient toward 
their male oppressors. . „ ‘t ‘ . 

1 In 1909 Miss Addama became president - of the 
National Conference of Charities and Corrections* and 
served in that post with distinction. Her fight for 
world peace began early. She had . an abhorrence 
for bloodshed and violence. In January t - 1915* when 
the Woman's Peace Party was organized* she . was 
chosen president. ^ 

1 In April, 1915* she helped to organize and became 
president of the Woman's International League for 
Peace and Freedom, then called the Woman's Inter¬ 
national Peace Congress, which sh& headed until 
1929, when she became : honorary international 
president* The first meeting* held in April, 19L5* at 
The Hague, was* in many respects* a stormy one, as 
it was attended by women from all of the warring, 
countries, as well as most of the neutral ones* f 

After the conference Miss Addams toured Europe 
in 'ait effort to persuade the heads of the belligerent 
nations to make peace. But she found that the war 
spirit was dominant. The movement for a conference 
to offer continuous mediation, which she backed, 
was checked by the refusal of President Wilson to 
move in the matter* :*■ V 

She was horrified at the sinking of the Lusitania, 
but said that '“talk of reprisal and aggression cart 
only increase the spirit of bitterness." She opposed 
going to war over the case, and continued to co-operate 
with those who wanted to atop the war* 

. After the war. declaration in April* 1917, she met 
measures for strengthening of the blockade of the 
Central Powers with the declaration that the United 
States r, should, not allow the women and children of 
any nation to starve.” She " declared later; , that 
“the feelings of German-born Americans should 
have been considered before the United „ Stats* 
entered the war." _ , , . 

She was never accused of being pro-German* but 
wasmuch . criticized for her pacifism. After the 
war she: presided at international conferences of the 
league in Zurich in 1919, in Vienna in 1921, in The 
Hague in 1922, Id Washington in 1924, in Dublin 
in 1926,' and at Prague in. 1929* Always in her 
peace work she was forward looking. It was noted 
that in the resolutions adopted at the first conference 
in 1915, many of President Wilson's Fourteen Points 
were forecast* Irr 1924 - much opposition was mani¬ 
fested in this country to (he conference, to which 
Miss Addams replied gracefully, without rancor* 

She continued to fight for her ideals as the years 
progressed and often interceded for political prisoners 
or for persons , barred from entry into the United 
States because of their political or social views, lit 
1920 she said that a ^modification of our ideas of 
private properly is at hand ” adding that “nothing 
is more certain than the imminence of social change? 
She opposed also secret treaties and advocated 
entrance of the United States into the League of 
Nations and endorsed the Pact of Paris and the 
principles of disarmament* 

Of Miss Addams* Professor Half Jan Koit, of the 
Nobel Prise Committee, said ; 
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"In honouring' Miss Addams we atio pay homage 

■ to the work which women can do for the cause 
of peace and fraternity among nations, r Miss Addanu 
does not speak much, but her quite, kind hearted 

: personality creates an atmosphere of good-will, which! 
instinctively calls forth the best in all' ;■ ■ ?■, q* 

NtW York. ' * ' ^ F, GOPAL KR3SHNAYYA* 

J. ■ ■ ■ . f J r r _ 1 L t * 1 ■ Ml: - * 

" THE WOMAN WORKER IN EUROPE. *7- 

Our upstanding Danish sisters are showing' the 
way to the women of the world in (Heir struggle foT 
the economic emancipation of the woman worker. In 
Denmark, we are able to meet organised Trade Union 
women active in their demand that the regulation of 
work In h the interest of the worker shall be the same 
for men and women, and 1 in their opposition to the 
special regulation of the work of women which is 
Wrongly called ‘‘protection,^ This Support gives new 

■ courage. Then, too/ we know that Denmark stands 

almost alone in its successful resistance to the world 
pressure directed to inducing it to ratify those Inter¬ 
national " Labour Conventions which place special 
restrictions on women's r work, - 'This knowledge 
gives us new hope that .(his little Danish leaven will 
In time leaven the whole world lump: Many enlight¬ 
ened Danish men by their actions show their belief 
in the justioe of the claim that women shall be free to 
work and protected, as workers, on the same terms 
as men, ' ' * * ’ * * 

Wfl claim this right for all women, irrespective 
-of marriage, pregnancy, or childbirth. We are not 
-opposed to the regulation of work for the protection 
of the worker, provided it applies equally to both 
men and women. For a regulation can only protect 
the worker if it Es based on the nature of the work 
and not upon the seY of the worker; Nor are we 
■opposed to the provision of help in connection with 
a child about to be born or recently born, but that 
-is a tnatter outside the soOpe Of oUr strictly limited 
-object, Jt is possible to provide such help without 
damaging the mother. But It is always wrong to 
penalise the mother or to restrict her rights as a 
worker, ■ r * 

It is depressing to have to recoid that many States 
are continuing further to curtail the opportunities, of 
'the woman worker, both married and unmarried, by 
special regulations ostensibly imposed in the woman's 
own interest. At the time ol our Prague Conference 
In 1933 the married woman was already the chief 
victim of the rapidly extending policy of sacrificing 
the woman worker in the interest of the male worker 
by directly prohibiting or curtailing her freedom ■ to 
work for pay. A moat sinister and startling develop¬ 
ment of the last two years Is the spread of this idea 
that it Is justifiable to deprive women of work In the 
interests of the male worker, the application of this 
idea to single women, and its acceptance by govern¬ 
ments of states claiming to be enlightened and 
■civilised. The idea is seen in its naked ugliness in 
the many laws and orders intended to reduce the 
unemployment of men by aggravating that of women. 
Before our Prague Conference a beginning had 
already been made in Germany wheo the permanent 
appointment of women in Government service before 
the age of 85 was forbidden. To take other quite 
recent examples t In Luxembourg, by a Grand 
Ducal Decree of 14 April, 1934, a special permit is 
required before a public or private administrative 
department can appoint a female clerical Staff, or 
retain a woman in employment after marriage, 

•Eitanoi irom ptwldtotiol Kpwh dollwroi at tin* optulng 
■mIou at th* Fourui Oanfartmge sf tb* Opart Door Intamattoahl £ar 

til* EooiXUftLo EnUtioipttljD oi Ihfc Wfl m.ri Work** ■! nhririi.n^ i 

■twrg Oiatlt fbLuurt d VulUmtnU Oopaahigin, Damn***. 
lttUk-33rd Aagu**, lVSi, 


Yugoslavia, by an Order of $1 March, 1934, has fix 
the proportion of women higher grade postal servant f 
at 30 % n Intermediate grade at 25 % and lower grade 
at 10 %. JJ The Netherlands Minister of the Interior 
has * recommended Local Authorities (Circular 
dated 19 March, 1934) ' bo replace women by 
men in posts : not' specifically requiring , JfemaJe 
labour. In Germany an Order of August 2fiJ 
1934, gives priority of employment to male workers 
over 40 ami to women who have family responsibili¬ 
ties,' A German Act of July $, 1934, forbids married 
women doctors to practice except. when this 
absolutely necessary for the maintenance -of their 
families. 8y another German Order of May 17, 1934, 
women farm servants and agricultural workers are 
not allowed to be employed in canning teptoriesj 
hotels, restaurants and cafes. An Italian legislative 
decree of November 28,1933, empowers administra¬ 
tive departments to exclude women or to- limit their 
number, and, under this, percentage limits for worneq 
have been fixed at 5 for the higher, grades 15 for the 
intermediate, and 20 for the lower- In Italy under 
powers delegated, to federations ’ of employers and 
workers many corporate agreements have been: m^dQ 
to restrict t the employment of women. , There are 
Signs that similar, dangerous delegated powers may 
be given to employers ^nd workers in other countries/ 
Under a circular of the Belgian Council of Minister^ 
August 12,1934,all „ posts in , public administrative 
departments, including typipts and shor^ hand typists* 
are to be reserved for men to long as qualified 
candidates are available,^ ... . u '■ .-^ . v .i j: f Vru 
. Another sinister new practice is to delegate to £ 
Minister arbitrary powers to prohibit or' to curtail 
women's employment. : Under a. Belgian Oder bf 
December 3; 1934 the Minister of Social Welfare is 
empowered to fix a 1 quota of women/ married or 
unmarried, who may be employed in aoy ' private 
industry, trade, or occupation for the whole country 
or by districts. The Order no doubt is. camouflaged 
in legal dress, but in fact it puts women outside the 
law. The Minister, in reply to protests, has had the 
affrontcry to seek ' to justify the order by saying it 
will be applied with caution, and that women are not 
to be dismissed where economic working normally 
depends upon them. A Government Bill now before 
the Irish Free State Parliament proposes to krive a 
similar power to the .Minister- of Labour and 
Commerce to prohibit the employment of women in 
any form of industrial work* or to fix tbd proper don 
of women to be employed by any employer in such 
work—-another example of giving tp a Minister 
arbitrary power over the woman worker, ' r " 1 
These arbitrary powers given' tin Belgmm and 
proposed in Ireland are intended to be exercised for 
the benefit of men at women's expense by the direct 

e xhibition or curtailment of women's employment, 
ut another type of arbitrary power over women 
workers now being widely conferred is dangerous in 
a more ioridkms way, since it is to be exercised in 
the making of regulations purporting to be for 
women's benefit ■ These usually take the form of a 
power conferred on a Minister or official - to regulate 
or prohibit women's employment in kinds of work 
which are not specified* ■ but vaguely described as 
work which - is heavy or dangerous to a women's com 
health or morals. In some cases this power is to be 
exercised, subject to the submission of each particu¬ 
lar order to the Legislature; ' But in practice^ especi¬ 
ally where an order directly affects a limited group 
and no general publicity is given to it, this is a 
negligible safeguard. Technically women living 
under such power may be within the rule of law, but 
in fact they are at the mercy of an arbitrary power 
with undefined limits. In this sense they are outside 
the law. Among the countries which have given 
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certain of these,powers 
Sf.% Minister or official are Bolivia. Cuba, , Estonia. 
FKbie, 'Guiana, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia. 

'*P, liliinu < i ' wage rates • and , the 
FfjgS**- Unemployment, sickness, and . other 
in3uf&h££ benefits have become integral parts -of the 
wateft Of many countries. Official schemes 

tJfKJdr Which lower rates of pay are'fexed for, and tower 
benefits pud to, women * become powerful machinery 
■ptesslhif status of the - woman worker. 
Gw&t Britain js a crying example of both these forms 
Of Injustice. In regard to wages there are no Slacker 
Ji»ts than the five Australian States (New South 
Wades, Victoria, Western Australia, South Australia 
end Tasmania) where by a decision of the full Court 
Of Arbitration of the Commonwealth (June &0, 1933) 
the basic wage for women was fixed at 52^ of that 
of men* /0 

In some/Canadian provinces and Hu £ »ome of the 
States of the United States of America minimum rates 
are ‘fixed fa women only, with ‘thfe result that 
inen are regUaflfng Women. The International Labour 
Office (h&5 Yiar 'Book I&34-35, p^gc 193k having 
failed to grksp that this is the hatiiml eohaequfehce of 
tpedal so-called •‘protective” regulations for Womch, 
describes as "peghlfor*. -And it 3 'mental con* 

fliSicn'IS ^iich tliat it 'writes of the ‘Wdnien fchb -are 
fafag fheir jobs as having their 5 frhgea .'^jptdtected” 
ind of 'the men ^ho 'get the wbmen'h’fobs as ■hm- 
jJrotecteiT (Year Bodk 1983 p. IS#)* Canada by 
degrees teicbeb bright f Solution. 'First, One Province 
makes it necessary feat a man who replaces a woman 
should receive the woman's minimum wages. Later, 
in 1984, five Provinces (Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan) forbid any male worker 
to work for a lower wage in work for which a minimum 
wage is fixed for women, a rule, be it noted, which 
applies to the nature of the work and not to the sex 
or the worker* Alas, some provinces now fix 1 minimum 
rate) for men only* 

There is little of progress to record* 1 mention 
sortie examples, Lithuania by an Act of November 
11,1933, has released married women from that form 
Of slavery, still, alas, in force In so many ostensibly 
civilised States, by authorising a married woman to 
erit£r Industrial employment without her husband’s 
consent. We rejoice with the National Union of 
Women Teachers, that the London County Council, 
which deals with a population of some five and a half 
millions, has just (July 1935) removed the marriage 
bar, in 90 far as non-revidential work is concerned, 
from woman teachers and doctors. Unfortunately, 
however, these women are forbidden to work and put 
orahilf-pay for 17 weeks at the time of childbirth. 
We also congratulate Belgian primary school teachers 
that their new salary scale is based on equality 
between the sexes (Royal Order of June 8,1935); and 
the Women of Queensland on Miss Larac/a successful 
appeal against the promotion of a male official 
Over her head. 

Among recent events which show some advance 
and some retrogression are the adoption of the new 
constitution in Brazil (July 18, 1984) and the agree¬ 
ment between Colombia and Peru (Protocol ofMay 
38, 1934). Each of these provides for equal pay for 
equal work without distinction of sex. The former 
also provides for the admission to the public service 
without distinct ion of sex or marriage* Unfortunately 
the Brazil constitution prohibits unhealthy work to 
women only and the Colombfa-Peru agreement pro¬ 
poses that health and safety regulations should vary 
with sex. The Brazil Constitution, too, contains 
another dangerous proposal that there shall be pres¬ 
cribed for the woman before and after childbirth* 
f*t>eriod of rest' this being the usual euphemism for 


depriving a woman of her right to work for rpay In her 
usual occupation* -. : j . - - ■ ■ . . . 

r ^ewfctfdm Russia 'Which Is ftOnfttW* long if* 

rfeachm^tbe outside *orld * la botih good ahd bkd_ 
rcr acme years the Government "there has given 
special attention to 'equipping women by education^ 
technical training and opportunities to work fa skilled 
and managerial posts. But, alas, the common belief” 
that work there is open to women on the same terms- 
as irfen is not the laW. An -Order of May 17, &930, 
one of the most recent quoted In the International 
Labour Office Legislative Series, prohibits the- 
employment of women In 73 occupations and, so for 
as l know? has not been repealed. The prohibited 
Occupations include work underground which 1 *^ 
evidently hot enforced for I have recent firsthand 
informstjoti of strong healthy women miners working 
in the Donstz fe£sin. Other prohibited occupations 
are certain work in metals and in dangerous chemi¬ 
cals and many jobs on railways and m ships. It 
tragic that the present Russian regime which in so- 
many ways leads *he. world In regard to womens 
work, should sink back to the level of. countries 
following an unjust tradition. 

■ 1 . 1 ChRYSTAL MACKTLtAW^ 

* " 1 “ ^ j i 

'LOfeD BIRKENHEAD AND VPTHAlBHAI 
PATEL' 

The Editor, . . . * ; . 

TAe Indian Sactdi Refotfakr. r _■ 

Sir* : , . 

Iirithc current Issue of the Reformer you express 
surprise at Lord Birkenhead's offer of liquor to Mr^ 
Patel* 

Not long ago you published, without criticism^ 
an article from an Indian -in England deploring the 
quiet life which Indian lady students led in London 
He suggested that our lady students should follow 
the r examples of a certain class of English women 
(working class women, as 1 could judge from the 
tone of the article) who get in and jump out oT 
tram cars in motion, and indulge in wine drinking. 

The Indian members of the first Round Table 
Conference gave the European members a dinner 
at which liquor of every description flowed freely., 
The London correspondent of the Calcutta Siaitsman t . 
describing that dinner, stated "better w 1 ne was 
never drunk before." 

Lord Birkenhead knew little and cared less about 
India, and his offer of wine to any Indian deserves 
no censure. Compare Lord Birkerihead^s experience 
with that of another Secretary of State for India, 
Mr. Montagu who knew, loved and respected India. 
Mr. Montagu must have been greatly surprised 
when a Maharajah entertained him at a dinner in 
his own palace, ‘‘defending his (Maharajah's) drinking 
liquor because it was not the sort of liquor mentioned 
in the laws of Ma.au.” (Mr. Montagu's ‘Indian 
Diary', p. 298*) 

1 think the majority of Indian visitor* to England 
and at public entertainments in India itself do not 
generally object to accepting drinks, If only “for At 
change/' Had it been otherwise, liquor traffic would 
not have flourished so long in India, in spite of 
European supper t. 1 

To the Europeans, with some exceptions, drink 
Is an article of food, while it ia strictly forbidden 
to all Indians. Your comments may convey the' 
Impression that you watch the European conduct, 
in respect of drinking, with die eyes of an Argus*, 
keeping your eyes closed like Kumbhakarna’s when. 
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*he offender ia an Indian who is bound by this law-. 
•**Madya vikiaya sanchana dana pana nir achareP t 
i. e. “Abstain from selling, making, giving or drinking 
(liquor.” 

Sylvan, Coonoor \ Yours, etc. 

-28th August 1935. J M. G. Joseph. 

(liir. JoMph h *4 not understood our pcHnL It wm thxt the 
Score vary of Stele tor Indie whoce boxineca wee to keep in touch 
with lmportent oorreote of Indian thought end Hie, knew leae ot 
It in this oaee then the Ocitusd proleeeor who expected s rw 
'toonoi waller to know that the religions of India prohibited 
elostaolio drinXe. In publishing the article do Indian lady students 
abroad to which he refers, we expressed our dissent from it in an 
-editorial note (May 27. 198B.) As regards the Round Table Con- 
lerenot end Prohibition, our oorrecpundeot will fiod it he turna the 
index retereoees to the sub)eat la several places. The Reformer 
etands tor Prohibition and we do not understand Mr. Joseph’s 
criticism that si do not seem to ooncern ourselves with drink 
among Indians.—Ed., ISM ] 


THE RELIGION OF MR. H. G. WELLS. 


vital” of Bergson. ‘'Bergson and Shaw in common 
with many others have been so much impressed with 
the apparent purpose revealed in the slow stupendous 
drama of life, that they have not hesitated to make 
purpose the key of evolution.** The process of 
evolution, according to the authors, is “the result 
of purposeless and random variation sifted by 

purposeless and automatic selection.When we 

reach man, evolution does in part become purposeful. 
•••••»...Human purpose is one of the achievements 
of evolution.” 


a gwnng inconsistency in 
his thinking or does the author of the article, in his 
exuberance of enthusiasm, wrongly attribute the 
quotation to Mr. Wells ? Perhaps Mr. Sunderland 
himself will answer the question. 

Santa Cruz, \ Yours eto^ 

30th August, 1935. / Sorab E. Kumana. 


The Editor, .5 

The Indian Social Reformer . 

-Dear Sir, 

In “Indian Social Reformed of the 10th inst*, there 
appears an article under heading “Is Modern Intel¬ 
ligence Outgrowing God? Answers by eminent 
scientists and other thinkers," written by 
Mr. J. T. Sunderland. Quotations from the writings of 
-eminent scientists and thinkers are given in it. One 
•of these is attributed to Mr. H. G. Wells, from which 
one is led to conclude that this eminent writer of 
international fame is a firm and convinced believer in 
the existence of God. Being in a small way a 
-student of H. G. Wells, 1 find myself in the position 
-of one attempting to fit square pegs in round holes. 

In one of his earlier works, "First and Last Things," 
Wells dismisses the idea that life is chaotic and 
believes in a scheme, which, as a whole, he says, 
he does not clearly know. He writes, “I use the word 
scheme because it is the best word available, but 
1 strain it in using it. 1 do not wish to imply a 
schemer but only order and co-ordination as distin¬ 
guished from haphazard." He then tries to associate 
the name of God with this scheme and adds, “The run 
of people nowadays mean something more and some¬ 
thing different when they say God. They intend a 
personality exterior to them and limited,and they will 
instantly conclude I mean the same thing.'* About 
Christ he says in the same work, “I hope 1 shall offend 
no susceptibilities when I assert that this great and 
very definite personality in the hearts and imagination 
of mankind does not and never has attracted me. It 
is a fact I record about myself without aggression or 
regret." In his “Experiments in Autobiography," 
■recently published, he explains more clearly his attitude 
towards religion. His scepticism appears to be 
manifest from early boyhood, though his mother, for 
whom he had deep affection, was very religious. To 
her repeated entreaties to him to be conformed, he 
would demonstrate that he was an atheist. In the 
Chapter, “Early Adolescence," he describes with 
pathetio fervour the ordeal he had to undergo, when 
at the age of seventeen he was required to be 
confirmed a member of the Church of England as a 
• condition precedent to his being appointed a teacher 
in the Miahurst Grammar School. “I did something 

that wounded my private honour very deeply. 

If, I refused, the whole burden of the situation 
would fall on my mother.** Later on in the same 
work he openly admits that, like Bernard 
Shaw, he too is an atheist and a socialist. 
Lastly in that monumental work, •‘The Science of 
Life," written jointly with Julian Huxley and G. P. 
Wells, there is a break, if not a reversal, from his 
earlier views on life. The conception of “scheme** 
behind evolution is abandoned. He rejects 
^summarily the "Life Force** of Shaw and the "elan 


A DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S 
ORGANISATION. 

It is proposed to prepare a directory furnishing 
reliable facts about all the organisations working 
for the cause of women in Bombay, Gujarat and 
Kathiawar. 

We are passing through an age of transition! 

1 he whole world is being rapidly transformed. New 
nations are coming to the fore, and India too is 
awakening from its slumber. With the awakening 
of women in India, the heart of the nation has begun 
to pulsate with new life and the Indian woman has 
determined to give new life and vigour to the body 
politic. The determination is being achieved by 
means of organisations which are fast multiplying 
and the preparation of the Directory is undertaken in 
order that these institutions may be able to co-operate 
amongst themselves and thereby utilise their energies 
to the best possible advantage. 

There are countless funds for charitable purposes 
lying idle, and at the same time the good work the 
women’s organisations have been doing is not ade¬ 
quately known among the public chiefly due to the lack 
of a complete Directory. It is, therefore, intended to 
supply the long-felt want; so that persons connected 
with the management of these institutions may be 
able to get information about the objects and the 
activities, etc., of the sister institutions working in 
different parts of the province. In order that the 
compilation may be useful to all—whether a student 
of social problems, or a worker in the field, or a person 
interested in getting benefit of these institutions—it 
is proposed to make the work as comprehensive as 
possible. 

1 have, therefore, to seek the co-operation of 
each and every worker of women organisations. I 
also trust that they will furnish all the necessary 
data, and favour me with their views. I am sending 
out a questionnaire which I hope will be duly 
returned with full answers. I shall also be obliged 
if the organisations favour me with copies of their 
annual reports. t 

Any information concerning any organisation, it 9 
activities and the names of persons connected with 
them will be greatly appreciated. 

Servants of India Society, \ K. J. Cihtalia. 

Bombay. ■» realpatidar.com 

Bursary for Indian Christian Student: 

Applications are invited before December Lst from Indian 
Christian women graduates for a bursary providing 
board, lodging and tuition for one year at Kingsmead^ 
Birmingham. The object of the scholarship is to help 
women interested in Christian Education to equip them¬ 
selves mote fully for educational work in India. For 
farther particulars apply to Mrs. Dewick, St. Andrews 
College, Gorakhpur, enclosing a stamped addressed 
envelope. 
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- THE GERMAN BILL TO PROMOTE 

‘ ^"raalpat.:, marriage* V ' ' 

..*%%* :. 1 .*-. (Contributed) 

i . With the Bill to promote marriage introduced on 
July , 1st 1933 the Reich made an attempt to inhibit 
the unfavourable politico-racial development and 
prepare the .way for an upward movement of national 
energy, r Now, two years later, Its effects can already 
be ieIt*- offering interesting evidence to the difficult 
problem so frequently viewed sceptically by leading 
social workers as to whether and how far politico- 
racial developments can be determined or influenced 
by Government motions* 

i The , Bill originally contained three distinct 
Sections;- ... 1 ■** 

(1) "'A bachelor tax levied in the form of 2 to 5% 
increase in income tax on those unmarried and without 
issue. 

(2> A' marriage subsidy of from 600 to 1,000 
marks given as a non-interest bearing, long-term loan 
to healthy and deserving couples. 

: And, finally, a maternity bonus in the form of 
a 25% remission as well as suspension or amortisation 
of payments of the marriage loan for 12 months for 
each healthy child born. Incidentally, these loans 
were intended to help the furniture and textile 
industries which at that time were experiencing 
difficulties and, furthermore, as an alleviation of the 
female labour market, and are secured in every 
direction by special regulations. Since that time 
there has been an amendment, 50 million marks 
were taken from the special fund available for 
marriage subsidies and earmarked for last mortgages 
on separate small houses to be b^ilt on the outskirts 
of the urban centres. 

The individual ideas and clauses of the Bill as stich 
were not new. In the course of history they have 
been attempted in various forms in most countries 
but usually with small success. What was new was 
the organic Interrelation between all measures, the 
work promotion schemes and the ™ back to the land's 
movement, thereby becoming practicable for the 
State. The economic assistance rendered by the 
Bill has been instrumental in more marriages being 
contracted and healthy children being born so that 
the objective has been substantially attained as the 
following statistics indicate ; 

1932. 1933. 1931* 1935. f 

Marriages contracted. 510,0 CO S31,000 740,000 

Live Issue* ... 957,000 1,170,000 

Subsi dies granted. |... * 142,000 226,000 35 »QOO 

25% Remissions due 

to births* ... ... 130,300 39,000 

* 3rd and 4th quarter, 
t 1st quarter. 

The number of marriages contracted has actually 
increased, likewise the number of living births, and 
quite obviously as a result of the Government 
measures* But since the middle of 1934 and most 
conspicuously at the beginning of 1935 the influence 
oi the legal measures diminished in respect to 
growth in population. At the end of a period of 
unemployment and during an economic trough great 
results were possible, these measures alone enabling 
large numbers to marry and have children. In 
the long run, however, even greater than the econo¬ 
mic aspect is the general economic resurrection of 
1934/35 in conjunction with the influence on thought 
dnd the life attitude diffused by the National Socialist 
Govertiment Party supporting the belief In family 
and children. This is in practical evidence in all 
social efforts. 


The Bill should also prove of permanent value irfr 
regard to migration from the more congested areas to- 
rural surroundings which appears to have resulted, 
with such momentum from the same philosophy, the- 
mental attitude toward life having created a greater 
love of the home and a greater longing for life on 
one's own plot of land. Probably Government 
measures in support of marriage will be more defi¬ 
nitely directed toward establishing small holdings in 
future and in other ways assisting the repeopling of 
country districts. 

ALCOHOL AND ROAD ACCIDENTS** 

Mr* ^ Hore-Belisha, Minister of Transport, asked 
the British Medical Association at the beginning of 
the year to give him Its observations on the place of 
alcohol in the causes of road accidents. The 
Association appointed a special committee under- 
Dr. W. G. Willoughby, and its report has just 
appeared. The committee concentrated on small or 
"sub-in toxicant’ 1 doses of alcohol, less than would be 
hkely to bring a motorist into the dock and far less 
than would cause social drunkenness* It has perforce 
relied on indirect evidence; statistics of accidents 
in which the question has been raised of whether, 
the driver was under the influence of drink*’ 
and experiments on the effect of alcohol 
upon the faculties—judgment, memory, reaction, and 
muscular co-ordination—which are the foundation 
of safe driving. It quotes the Alcohol Committee of the 
Medical Research Council for the statement that alcohol 
is a narcotic and impairs judgment* concentration, 
self-criticism, and the power of estimating risk. It 
therefore leads persons to take risks and make rapid 
decisions less judiciously than they otherwise would*. 
Impairment of concentration and reasoning power has, 
the Committee point out, been established by 
physiological experiment. The driving of a motor car 
involves a succession of highly skilled muscular 
movements which depend on rapid and accurate 
co-ordination between the bands, eyes and feet.. 
According to the M. R. C, the speed with which the 
gaze is directed to fresh objects is diminished by 
alcohol. Speed and accuracy of hand movement have 
been shown by typewriting tests to suffer, and the 
co-ordination required in rifle-shooting and moun¬ 
taineering is impaired. Alcohol disappears slowjy- 
from the blood, and substantial amounts remain in the 
blood even several hours after a moderate quantity of 
drink has been taken. The committee conclude 
that three ounces of whisky will affect the 
driving capacity of many persons some hours 
afterwards, and will make them think they are driving; 
better than usual while really they are less efficient. 
These findings are no surprise to persona 
with any training in physiology, but may be news 
to laymen and lawyers. Besides indicating a 
possibly fertile cause of accidents, they suggest that 
the present law is not being administered as the facts - 
demand. Under the Road Traffic Act a motorist 
is culpable who is * incapable through drink or 
drugs of having proper control of his vehicle. This 
provision will cover the motorist who is not nearly- 
drunk in the social or pblice-court sense, but its- 
application is a matter of opinion. The subject 
was threshed out fairly fully at the Medico-Legal 
Society last month when discussion indicated 
that before a motorist is likely to be convicted 
he must show some fairly obvious symptoms. Many 
physiological authorities regard him as a dangerous 
motorist even when he is apparently sober, simply 
because a minimal quantity of alcohol will impair 
his judgment of speed and distance* his visual 
acumen and his reaction-time, the factors which the 


“The Lanctl, August 9* 193ft. 
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National' Institute of Industrial Psychology regard 
as essential jit a driver's safety or danger* _ It ii not 
likely that police surgeons and courts will give the 
Act the drastic interpretation which the facts 
suggest, because Incapacity must be proved as a 
fact, and individuals differ so much In their initial 
skill and their reaction to alcohol* Better results 
should be obtained by energetic publication to 
motorists and pedestrians of the danger of little 
drinks* 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. ' 


mJBAHEjpr JBIBOMr. LTD! 

0g£a* th« piStnwf^' of »nS larger supported by the 
Ii ith 1111 twi’i at H* H, tbs He bare jj a Geeitwer at Berade*- 

( SagjMmd under the Banda Oxapatilm Ael m at 1$®7 X 

. r V f*,' 

^ . BUud Oman*—BABODA, , 

Sfiachefi^Bonilwr, Abmedibii, N*v«rl, Mebum 

Dibbol, Kitudr P*l*o, AmiHI, ShHTMfV 

SMbpur, Karpm, ItaJol, Ka 4 l, Dworfca, and Port Okhfc 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED — R* Oo.ou.fioe 

CAPITAL PAID-UP ... ? * *0,00,000 

RESERVE FUND ... h iWOOi 


1 Child pen of mixed Mappl a^es:—In th* 

delightful **Story of my Life, * Queen Marie of Roumauia 
give* e sad picture of the distress caused to religious 
pereots sod their children by the disharmony resulting 
from a mixed marriage. Ber father was m ion of Queen 
Victoria sod, her mother a daughter of the Emperor 
Alexandra JI of .Russia* Queen Marie writes: 

“My mother clung to her Church with all her soul, 
and no matter In what house she lived, a little Orthodox 
chapel was erected in some corner of it, and she always 
kept In her service a Russian priest and two chanter* 
who followed her wherever she went* We children 
were brought up in the Anglican Church, and 1 believe 
it was a lifelong grief to my mother that we were 
Proteat ants.*. Scrupulously respecting the faith we were 
christened in, she rather shunned speaking of religion 
with us; fearing perhaps to influence us in any way. But 
there was also, I think, a feeling that we might not under¬ 
stand the beauty of her cult that, we might not approach 
with sufficient reverence that which was so fundamentally 

E t rt ot her inner being. So a certain shyness always existed 
etween ns when discussing or referring to religious 
matters... Mother adored us, gave up her life to us but 
for all that she had little faith in us, that was the 
strange, strange thing* Above all, we were Protestants, 
and therefore some parts of our souls were shut off 
from hire*" The Catholic Examintr makes the following 
characteristic comment on this passage 1 

“This frank autobiography makes one realise how little 
regard is paid to the religious convictions of the parties 
in many a royal marriage, and that often the Catholic 
wife in particular U more to be piled than blamed for 
actions which the Church is bound to condemn/* 


Boycott of Italian goodsThe Islamic 
Association, Berlin, has cabled to the Islamic Congress, 
Jerusalem, calling for a boycott of Italian goods, and 
has sect a cable of goodwill and wishes for peace to 
the Emperor of Ethiopia. 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA. 

BY 

K. NA TARA J A 2V. 


The articles which appeared in 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 
have been reprinted in book form* 
Copies can be had at Rs» 3 {inland), 
5sh* (foreign), and t 2 (U, S* A), 

postage and packing free from— 

The Manager t . r . (1 ,„ 

The Indian Social Reformer* 
ICamakshi House, 

Bandra, - 
BOMBAY 20, 


DXREOTOH0* 


Ale LsJubbal SianMu, KL, C,LB_ (Chairman), 

5heth Onryepraead SbaubbapriHd Lukir), (Mm 
Agent, a timed abed, ) 

Aheth Todannal Cb I mania! Samel Bee bar, JVttll Agnt 

Toolaklaa Klkefa«a4 E«q H (Kllicbtad Devcband A Co 
Ltd,, Bombay.) 

Mr, GlrdturUl Doeabhaf Farikb, B.A., LL.B, Baroda, 

Raj Ratne BhaiLnl Daflbbal Amin. B* A., E5. A k 
gtujpjit Agent, Alembic Chemical Works Co, Ltd., 

Seth PranAukliUI Martial (Sborrocfc Mill*, Ltd, 
Ahmedaba&J 

M r* S. D. Saklotwala (Tata Seas, Ltd* Bombay,) 

Mr, Walcband tllracband (Bombay, 

Mr* Manful BaUbhaft Nonavatl, B* A* L.L. EL, A. M,( Pea 
Boroda, 


GUBBfkNT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS* 

Interval on dally belaud** team Be. 300 la Be. 1,00,000. 
will be alk>w*l el 1 per eent* per anniua end an «trmd onv 
Ba UOO.000 by ipeolal errangacaeub No lokiet whloh 
dam not wmi to Bo* 0 par belt- r**i will be allowed* 


ntjo BKToeiTS. 

Reatived far fan® or iha*t period* on term* whloh may e# 
natelned an application, 

LOANS, OYSBDBA^TS AND O ABU OBBDITB. 


The Sank grants e<ManunodelSoa an krai ■ la be arranged 
tialael appeared wnrltta 

The Bank undertake* an bahall of lit aonaUtuoaW the as 
Qoetody d| Bbem end Seoturittee and Ibe eolleotton ot dividend* 
knd Intern* thereon ; It elm nsdariekm I He sale and pnxvfeaee at 
OqWDintnl Paper and ell dmarlptLmi ot Stock at moderate 
]har|a pertieniam at wblab may be Learnt on appUaaUotb 


SAYINGS BANK DEPOSITS. 

Depoelte redelved In Bating* Bank eaoonnti and Seringa Bank 
depoflli eowanta* luterei* an bum le allowed ei Ii pm sent pm 
annum. Rule* m AppUctHon. 


W, O, GSOtJNDWATEB^ 



THE SCINDU STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY* LIMITED* 

Fortnightly tailings between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma ■jailing at Gaffe Tutioario 
Colombo tod other coast portaCOITI 
according to demand. 

For Freight sad other particular* apply to— 

> 7 KARROTAM MORAXJEE It Co, 

AymU. 

Sudama Honuy >4 Sprott Rnd, Belief d^Betetn, 

V t-W fOtnbl/i 
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THEl BANK'flF IHOIA',1 LTD. 

t (Eatabltshod 7t|l 19030 

noosFOBiTis under the nnius oompibim uw ■ 

t ;■ j ti i* j, * j - VH>* 1882 . ( , .ft r 

HEAD OFFICE t 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

BULLION EXCHANGE, V!*; ’ ; 

. Sheik Memos St. Bombay. 
BANDKfl. (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL,' , , , 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay. 
AHMEDABAD. 

. AHMEDABAD, {Station Branch, 

Branches — CALCUTXAa 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) * 
NAGPUR CITY. ^ ' ' 

POONA. - s s 1 

POONA CITY*iV i * .! * - 

RAJKOT. . 1 

.SURAT. ’ ’ 

Capital Subscribed ...... iir 1U, 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up ?/'„'.*** ' „ + 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund ■ .. „ 1,02,50,000 

London Agents The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest if allowed on daily balances from Rs. BOO to 
Rs» 1,00,000 @ I % per annum, Interest on balances in 
Bvges* Of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest umountinE 
to less than Rs. ® per half year. .? - ■ < Js -, 

FIXED DEPOSITS, ^ . 

Deposits are received fixed for oob you or for abort 
period at rates or interest which can be ascertained on 
application* 

m Saving? Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rules on application/* The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application, ' 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security, . 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of it* Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and descriptions of 
stock at moderate charges particular! of which may be had 
On application. **' * " ' J . ^ 

■ .• ,^q. gray,; 

Mamagsr. 


YOUR - FORTUNE— 

(1) The date of .your birth ; . : t 

(2) The montj^ in^hiefr you were born 
{3) The planet under the influence of 

which you w^re born 

HOW? 

Please go through (1 Voar Fortune* 

( The most Interesting booklet > 

_ TO BE SENT FBEE — 

Writo today to:-*. - ' p " 1 v ! ll 

ATANK NIGRAH 
PHARMACY, 

JAMNAGAR—<.Kathlawap.) 


DHulla 


JHE BOMBAY -PROVINCIAL 
£ CO-OPERATIVE MNK, LTD. 

'* ^ HEAD OFFICE: apoUg Stn^ Port, Ddwp*v. 

. :j,\ ; v V; , L pbaj&tghes: 

SarsTnutl (District Poena). 

Islntnpur (District Sktsra) 

Karad - f „ % 

Tasraoo f „ ■* * 

Patera ( » - > 

Klrloakarwadl ( h ir % 

Sttl ml a ( q q ). 

Koregaon ( „ * „ . J. 

Kapecgaon (District Ahmed, 
oagar), 

Shevgaon ( „ „ \ 

AhmednaKar ■ >* 

Bhl wan dl (District Than a). 

Pslfhw ■ ( *». » ). 

Italian, ( « n X 

AklijJ (District £ hoi a pur). 


Vs ;H ■'• . j 

Vlnnngditt (District Ahntt* 
dsfrutfij 
(District Wut« 
Khaudesb;| 

( m m m 

l m ui 

» •• ?• 


Dundnlcfia 
Nandurbar 
Shlrpnr 

Shahada 
Sakri ' _ 

Slndkheda C * 
Mnle^aoa (Dlstrb 
Sauna 
KstwflS 
Doha* 


ICnPal 


<vr N r* 

i n s 

(District Ranch- 
MatiwlJS). 
. m h 


DIKEOUORS* 


SlrQbuntlsl V.Mshta, K-0,9,i.* 
Sir Dslabtut Satnaldas. Kt*, 
MAdbowja# D, Ttrtofcertvy. 


PkuI.'V.O. RaJa“ 

B. IT, Rsjndnyii, T5*q H 
A P. KulKairnl. 

D* W. Bant, Fnq, 

F. B* LsxeqWIivu, Etq, 
0. ML Qflndbl, Evie.. 

Bao Babadur R. Y, 

V. IL. Mehta, Eftq-, 


w w RA 13,^,900 


grot periods 
allied 


B* G, Sariaya. Paq,, 

Q. P. Mtnduhvnr, 

O. KL Dvradhar. "Knq^ 

S, IT* KfiibvalD, Faq., 

BHAER OAFITAfjfr— 

£ Fully Paid) ^ 

1 DTE POSITS fixed lor one yoar and thoriev or lot 
are aooepted. Hates mud other pardo nlaim 1 may bv 
from thm tuulersigoed* ' T - 

% COEEKIiPr AOOOU1TTS art opened to Oo-opentlva 
BodUUh and ludlvidixala. Totarart ts allowed oo dally b els now 
Aolwma^Ung Be. 1,00,000, > ■= m *‘ i ' i- 

S. QAYLNOa BANS DEPOSITS im mooeptod- and fnfawert 
paid at 1 par cvnt. oa minlmam xnaulbiy balauooa Balw cuy 
d* vtrtalnad from lbs uadmolg oed, * T _ 

4. Draft* an lasasd on dUtrtot aud other towns oa too» to ba 
aaowtalnad oa appHcatioja. 

" fi. Tbs Bank finausaa only rtglrtmd Oo-ojAatlve Boolstlea in 
the Bombay Preeldeaoyi on the raaommeudatlon ot |b* BsgLstrax, 
Oo-op<sr*tiwSoohptlo#, Bombay Pwldaaay, 

fi. Aflooubta art audited quartBrly by a firm ot Iuoarpermtsd 
Aooountanta and yaacly by a Speola] Oortrmment Audi to. 
Quarterly atmtement* ot financial petition am pabHSbsd In tba 
* Eombay Gtrrarnment Oajarte." 

- V i - i VAISONYH u MRHTA, 

* J , Managing Dlrchrb%* 

UFE-INSUSANCE. TRUST PUN 

\ 

i 




[ catrig^ payment of Insurance 
money to the widow or children in 
one lump aur*! ia * great mistake. To 
apply a real test you would only ask 
yourself how your. wife would invest such 
a lum. now without any help J whatever 
from ypu. Thewoman has been ^ All 
the Wife and Mother m is ifl-equipped to * 
feye&i and safeguard fends designed to her , 
family’s protection for.' many year* alpatidar.COm 
Therefore take advantage 6t 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST, PLAN j 

For furthtr particulars ajrply f« .-— 1 

• ■ '/■ THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 1 
AND 

-TRUSTEE* COT,'LTD.- 
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In vigorciting and Wealth Giving . 

■ resripa 1 iidar.com ^ **--•>-* . * 

.^O *k i on IT 

Giving "the 1 daily ; bath to 

' * 

the baby is no worry to 
the mother, if she usds 
MYSORE SANDAL SOAP 
The baby likes it and he 
will be happy only if he 
* gets a ; tablet of MYSORE 
SANDAL SOAP to play with 

USE MYSORE (? SANDAL 

soar! 

GOVERNMENT SOAP FACTORY, BANGALORE. 

Sole Agents: for Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind and 
Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and North Kanara) and 
... . . Rajputana . , 

Messrs. RAMJANALLY EBRAHIM & Co., 

8t, Princess Street, Bombay’ 2. - 



The Indian Ladies’ 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONCE IN TWO MONTHS. 


Edited loldy la tha in&areoU of th* Womeu ot 
Indio* by Mra. K, Sittkiauadhah, m. Harrington 
toid, Cbetpet, MbJtba 

Ra. (u f. 

Bubooriptioa (including: PoeUge). 

’ Inland »*« B BO 

Tonsiga «• 4 0 0 

(Subscriber* mud Contribution* mgeaU j needed). 

SAFELY RELY 

ON realpatidar.com 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

7?OR THE CURE QP 

CcJd/Cough, Headaches, Khvtun&tisni, Swellings end all other 
Linds of Aches and Faina, 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY a MADRAS 



THE GUARDIAN 


. A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY* 

Dealing with Social* Economic* 
Political and Religions Problems* 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PRICK 2 ANN AS. 

i Annual Subaorijtfwn : Intend, R*. 6f- 

Fttrmgit, Z0 m* Pm* /r**. 

Subscription* *11 other 0ommuiiicats om* 

should be addressed 


THE MANAGER, 

The Guardian, 

HoaARTH PfiJtaa, Moual Road, 
MADRAS. 
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The Shahabad Cement Company; Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India* In use on the Principal * 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important worts* 



BRAND 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION.’ 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days; 
Mnifrao Prealdanoy and Mysore H, E. H, t he Nizam's Do mini one i The Deccan* 

BEST & C0. ( LTD., Messrs. AHMED ALLADIN & C0. t RASHID KHODADAD fit C0-, 

MADRAS. eRC€N»RRABA». 14U, B**r &rmmww* CuiP, POOR*. 

Messrs. PALLOfUl fit SHAPURJI, 70, Medows Street, Fart, Bombay. 

The Shahabad Cement Company, Ltd. 

« BOMBAY HOUSE **' BOMBAY. 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


“INDIAN OPINION” 

(Founded by Mahatma. Gandhi In 1303) 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

"Within the Union - - - - - - - - - 20s Annually* 

M „ - I Os- Gib Half-yearly. 

Outside the Union.21s* Annually. 

„ „ * - ..Hs. Half-yearly* 

For Further Particulars Apply to:— 

The Manager * 

INDIAN OPINION , 

Phoenix , Natal. 

THE 1ND1HN S0CIHL REFORMER. 

Subscription Rates. 

Inland ... ... . -V. R s * 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free). 

_ . single copies of the current month, If available, can be 

had at 2 annas, current year 4 annas and copies more 
than a year old G annas each, exclusive of postage 

For farther particulars ,, please apply /o:«ai patidar.com 

THE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 


KAMAKSHI HOUSE, BANDRA, 
BOMBAY 20. 
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it fti b # ma hsrsb v* truth, md u UDCOHiprointaing » Justice ; I am in Mrntit—1 will not equivocate—I will not / 
citviK. 1 will not retreat a tingle Inch— A ttd I teitt be heard* WILUAM LtOVD GARRISON in the Liberator. , 
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JJomHoj from lb# Air. 

H*llw*y bat do Eftgln*- 
CoEPnotuilvTD Again** FmoIked, 
I# Japan Cbangtofe? 

I* BA ilHfatlcm Bhth ComrolT 
The La»gn« oi Nation* mod the 
Halo-A by Mini a n Dinputa, 

Bl r Bamuel Hoart 1 *&p#eoh* 

‘ Irftlurd sed tba BrUtah Cam- 
di oetwmI th* 

Indian CbrSitlaiUI and lb«lr 
Opportun li y . ■ : 

Tba Q-cPr Aot and Hindu 
Finally Rift hi#.' 


Tb* Woman Workat# and 
Gen am* 

StflriJinatioo and Birth Cbctnsl. 
A# Anil Child Marriag# Com- 
nalttM. 

Mr. BAltai and th* Sard* Aot. 
Tb# German Dbaieta OonflLot* 
A Day wfth O. F* Andrew*. 
BldcHgbb# cm Mat# <xmT*rsu>iii* 
A Diktingolihed Intarnattona- 

1LH. 

Ireland and lb# Brltlah Empire. 
The Indian Editor, 


NOTES : - f - 

Bombing from the Air i —The attempt to abolish 
bombing 1 from the air by international agreement 
was frustrated by the British Government insist¬ 
ing on making an exception on the Indian 
Frontier- We do not wish to make much of 
this as even if on agreement had been come 
to, it is highly improbable that it would have 
been kept. Italy, for instance, would not have 
.foregone her advantage in the possession of this 
means of mass murder in her effort to absorb 
Abyssinia- She would have urged the identical 
reasons which the Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India urged in opposing 
Dr. Khan Sahib’s motion for adjournment of (he 
Legislative Assembly last week to call attention 
to the bombing of women and children in 
a tra ns-frontier village by the Royal Air 
Force- This operation, be said, “offset the advan¬ 
tage of in accessibility, which the tribesmen 
always enjoyed. It also saved time and money, 
cauted a, smaller number cf casualties both 
amongst cur own troops and the enemy- The 
Idea was to cause discomfort and economic 
pressure, and la Induce the tribes to surrender 
without loss of life. Thus this was a most 
humane form of warfare* 14 Whatever it may 
be, it is certainly not war as the word was 
understood by the author cf “the Moral 
Equivalent of War.* 4 This is sheer man hunt 
in which there is very little of the qualities 
which invested the military career with a 
moral significance* It is not an economical 
method if we take into consideration the cost 
not only of particular operations but that also 
of permanently maintaining an Air Force in 
anticipation cf them- It is not even effective 
on the Government’s own showing- Bombing 
has been practised during the last ten years 
but raids by tribesmen took place in 19*7, 1930, 
1832, 1933, 1934 and 1935- When German 
Zeppelins dropped be mbs on Lc ndon during the 


late War, the operation was not applauded as 
a humane one- Dr- Khan S thib knows what 
he is talking about- He is a Frontier man 
himself- He said that bombing took place near 
his village* He saw the R. A. F." planes going* 
The first notice to the villagers of this operation 
was the bombing itself- In any case* dropping 
notices was useless as the tribesmen were 
illiterate. . The debate was raised to a broader 
plane by Mr- Bhulabhai Desai, Leader of the 
Opposition- He condemned the use of bombs 
from the air as a barbarous and Inhuman 
practice- He declared that whenever Indians 
came into power, they would not use such, an 
instrument. “We stand here to shew,” he 
concluded, * that we shall always stand for a 
civilised method of warfare and that even 
though we are less scientific and less mechanical, 
we at any rate, are more civilised*” Mr, 
Tottenham interrupted. Bombs, he said, were 
not thrown on the civil population. Mr. Desai 
is an expert cross examiner* “Then why 
did you give notice,” he asked : “Whom did 
you gfce notice to?* There was no answer. 
The Leader of the Opposition went on to say 
that he did not wish to dif cuss whether one 
method was more economical than another, and 
hoped that the House would by its vote show 
that they condemned the bombing of civil 
population and women and children- The House 
carried the motion by 67 to 41 votes. Of the 
latter, 26 were the votes of officials, . 

Railway but no Engine* s—The mere state* 
meet that the Government of India has all 
these years been constructing r thousands of mil*s 
of railways but are stiil importing locjmojves, 
is sufficient to arouse surprise in people who 
are not welt posted in Indian fiscal methods 
Mr* Sami Venkatachallam Chetty, the represen¬ 
tative of South Indian Commerce in the 
Legislative Assembly, moved a resolution on 
Wednesday urging immediate steps to equip 
State Railway Workshops with machinery to 
manufacture all the engines needed kfgth^m 
country. One Indian member. Sir A, H. 
Ghdznavi, opposed the resolution on the 
ground that it was cheaper to buy the 
engines from outside than to make them here. 
Britain can buy engines more cheaply from 
Germany or Belgium but she prefers to make her 
own- Presumably Englishmen do so for. good 
reasons. The fallacy of the Calcutta Muslim 
member’s reasoning is that the cheapness of the 
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imported article is heavily offset by the cost of 
maintaining Indian unemployed which, though 
it does not fall this country on the State 
because the State does not recognise 
that it has a duty to relieve unemployment, 
has nevertheless to be borne by the com¬ 
munity. It is surprising to see this fallacy 
persisting in the mind of so distinguished a 
political leader as Sir A. H. GhaznavL The 
Finance Member, Sir James Grigg, seems to 
be guided by a single idea in his Indian policies. 
Whatever the Indian advocates, he must oppose. 
Sir James has a blunt way of speaking and 
bluntness is often associated with sincerity. 
He is, we are sure, quite sincere in his belief that 
the best interests of India are served by 
antagonising Indian opinion and that the 
highest aim of fiscal policy is to raise loans at 
S per cent in the London Market. To attain 
this end no sacrifice can be too great, no 
suffering inflicted on the people too hard. His 
Free Trade fallacies would be laughed out in 
his own country. A Civil Servant trained to 
take orders from his parliamentary superiors in 
England, he finds himself in a position to dictate 
policies here and makes the most of the 
opportunity. We only wish that he will not 
be so dogmatic about his being the only person 
who knows what is to India’s interests and 
what is not. The new Commerce Member, 
Sir Zaffarullah Khan, said that Government 
were waiting to see a final type of engine 
evolved before establishing a factory to make 
engines. Deisel engines are claimed to be 
more economical than steam engines but at 
some future date it may be found that there is 
a still more economical type. The Government 
want to spare India the cost of experiments. 
Let others do it for us and when the last 
discovery is made, we shall adopt it! Till then 
let us go on importing engines from abroad. 

Communism Against Fascism :—The seventh 
Congress of the Comintern met in Moscow in the 
last week of July. Stalin attended the Congress 
and met with an enthusiastic reception as the 
Leader of the World Proletariat. This session 
of the Congress formulated as a policy certain 
tendencies which have been in operation for some 
time past towards compromise with Capitalism. 
Communists have discovered that Fascism is a 
greater enemy than Capitalism and that in order 
to fight Fascism they should avail themselves 
of such assistance as bourgeois democracy 
can give. “Where there is a Fascist dictator¬ 
ship/’ argued the leader of the now almost extinct 
German Communists, “the proletariat is deprived 
even of the most insignificant rights and oppor¬ 
tunity legally to defend its class interests. There¬ 
fore, we, Communists, will fight wholeheartedly 
to retain every ounce of democratic Freedom. We 
are ready to defend the remnants of parliamen¬ 
tarism and Democracy together with the real 
adherents of bourgeois Democracy against 
Fascism in order to fight for proletarian Demo¬ 
cracy.” Practical effect wa9 given to this 
changed attitude by six German Communists in 


New York harbour. They smuggled them¬ 
selves into the German ship, Bremen, as it was 
about to sail, tore down the Nazi flag and flung 
it into the Hudson river. They were at once 
arrested by the American Police. The remarks 
of the Magistrate who tried them were cabled 
last week by Reuter. In acquitting them he 
said that the flying of the swastika flag in New 
York harbour might have been regarded by the 
defendants aud other citizens as “gratuitously 
brazen flaunting of an emblem symbolising 
antagonism to American ideals and representing 
an atavistic throwback to pre-medieval, if not 
barbaric, conditions/* He described the Bremen 
as “a pirate ship with the black flag of piracy 
proudly flying aloft.” The Magistrate evidently 
did not regard the Communism of the defendants 
as antagonistic to American ideals. But the 
United States Government have recently warned 
the Soviet against indulging in Communist 
propaganda in America. In receiving the 
Italian Ambassador this week at Berlin, “Fuhrer” 
Hitler significantly referred to the common 
ideals of Social Democracy and Fascism. 

1$ Japan Changing :—One of the countries 
mentioned in the Comintern meeting “as 
Fascist, against which the Party should 
co-operate with bourgeois Democracies in 
future wars,” was Japan. Japan, however, has 
receded into the background since Signor 
Mussolini appeared on the scene as the redeemer 
of Ethiopia from the tyranny of the Negus. It 
would seem, now that Manchukuo is an accom¬ 
plished fact and China has been converted 
to the policy of friendly relations with her 
powerful neighbour, Japan is turning aside 
from militarism. An American paper states 
that Japan’s premier merchant princes, the 
House of Mitsui, received an order from the 
Italian Government for 100,000 pairs of soldiers* 
boots some time back. They refused to 
supply them. *‘The House of Mitsui,” the 
Italian Government was informed, “refuses to 
help the strong to bully the weak.” There is at 
present a religious revival in Japan which 
i 3 also a factor in shaping her world outlooks 
Bombay, by the way, is likely to have a 
Japanese Buddhist monastery at Worli soon. 

Is Sterilisation Birth Control? —We publish 
this week an interesting letter from Dr. Pi Hay, 
Editor-in-Chief, in. explanation—and amplifica¬ 
tion—of hi 3 editorial comment in Marriage 
Hygiene on the proposed voluntary sterilisation 
of lepers at Jalgaon. Dr. PiUay insists that 
sterilisation is a method of birth control. Birth- 
controllists as a rule are careful to distinguish 
bitween the two because of the irrevocability com 
sterilisation. Dr. Pillay suggests that it is quite 
common nowadays for doctors to advise a father 
of four children or more to be sterilised 
if his earning capacity does not permit further 
additions to his family. This is frankly news to 
us. If it is true, doctors ought to be more 
careful in their own interests. Four children 
are not of the nature of permanent investments 
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is the earning- capacity of men fixed through¬ 
out their fives. Sterilisation affects neither 
the desire for children nor does it prevent a man 
who resorts to it* from earning more* We can 
picture a sterilised father who has lost the 
children he had at the time of the operation or is 
later able and anxious to support a larger family, 
entreating the enthusiastic but Indiscreet 
doctor to de-sterilise him. It is one thing to 
recommend birth control to heads of large 
families and quite another to suggest sterilisa¬ 
tion* Dr, Pillay discloses a startling 
medical practice when he remarks that 44 it is 
usual now to advice sterilisation for all fathers**, 
if their wives* health does not permit the luxury 
of a larger family," The learned Doctor does 
not reveal how the wife will be saved from the 
danger of further child-bearing by sterilising 
the husband. Much as we might desire it. 
nature has not enforced monogamy on human 
beings and Dr* Fillay has published sufficient 
articles o n the breakdown of monogamou s 
marriage to realise that, even among women 
who have been warned of the danger 
to their lives of bearing another child, there are 
likely to be transgressors against the conven¬ 
tional ideas of marriage. There is, from 
another point of view, the possibility of the 
sterilised husband surviving his wife and 
desiring to marry again. Dr, Pillay has 
probably sought to inflict this enforced 
widowerhood on Indian husbands as compensa¬ 
tion for the hardships suffered by widows in 
Hindu society. Dr. Pill ay’s original paragraph 
sounded sinister. His letter explaining it. 
Is foolish. 

The League of Nations and the ItaloAbyssinian 
DisputeThe League of Nations Council 
Meeting on the 4th provided exciting scenes. 
The Italian delegate read out a long indictment 
of Abyssinian misrule. The Council adjour¬ 
ned. When it met again, the French dele¬ 
gate of Abyssinia, Dr, JeZe made a fiery 
speech, which is said to have gene be>ond 
diplomatic conventions, against Italy. Unable 
to bear the reproaches, Baron Alois!, the Italian 
representative, left the meeting and was followed 
by his colleague. Signor Rocca* They let it be 
known that they did not regard Abyssinia as 
an equal and would not sit in the Council when¬ 
ever the Abyssinian delegate was on his legs. 
The peppery Frenchman was thereupon replaced 
by a sedate Ethiopian, The Council appointed 
a Committee of five to adjudicate between the 
disputants* Italy at first refused to have 
English and Frenchmen on the Com¬ 
mittee as they were interested parties. Later 
the objection was withdrawn. It is forecast 
that the Committee would recommend that 
Abyssinia should accept Italy in the same 
role as that of Britain in Iraq. The Emperor 
Haile Sallassie has anticipated this by declaring 
that lie would not accept a Protectorate or 
surrender the control of his police and army to 
foreign hands. Indeed, a suggestion of this 
kind would bring the League into greater 


disrepute than If it frankly avowed that It could 
not settle the differences between the two 
countries. War preparations are meanwhile 
progressing* Italy has despatched 70 submarines 
on secret manoeuvres towards the African coast. 
Twenty-four British warships are lying In the 
harbour at Alexandria, The reception of the 
Italian Ambassador at Berlin three weeks 
earlier than the day fixed, U regarded in dip¬ 
lomatic circles as a serious portent. This may 
be due to Mr, Litvinov's plain speaking at the 
League Council. While the Italian statement 
showed there was misrule in Abyssinia, he said, 
that did not justify Italy’s interference in viola¬ 
tion of Abyssinian sovereignty, A request by 
America to have an observer with the Italian 
Army in the event of war, has remained without 
answer. 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s Speech;—Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech at the League of Nations on 
Wednesday judging from the cabled summary 
is one of great interest. It enunciated a 
political principle of Far-reaching importance. 
Sir Samuel's speech laid down a new prin¬ 
ciple in the relation of Western nations 
to other nations which are backward in their 
capacity for development of their material 
resources. That principle, in brief, is that 
these nations should be helped by the more 
advanced without infringing on their inde¬ 
pendence and national integrity. That Great 
Britain herself had not followed this principle in 
the past, should not come in the way of our 
appreciation of its immense importance for 
the future. Speaking before the nations 
of the world, on behalf of his Government, 
Sir Samuel Hoare has pledged his country 
to be henceforth guided by this principle. He 
has called the world to judge of Britain’s future 
policy by this principle. Apart from its effect 
on the Itak>Abyssinian dispute the speech is r 
therefore, of world importmce. Incidentally, 
it has brought the British and Indian mind in 
sympathetic contact which must lead to a better 
understanding of each other. 

Ireland and the British Comm on wealth;— 
Lord Birkenhead prints in his Life of his father, 
a remarkable memorandum on the future rela¬ 
tions between Ireland and Great Britain by 
Michael Collins on the eve of the establishing 
of the Free State. He remarks that it fore* 
shadowed the Statute of Westminster. We 
reprint it in this issue. There are some pass¬ 
ages which show the close analogy between the 
Irish and the Indian problems. The passage in 
which Collins emphasises the difference between 
the other Dominions and Ireland* is especially 
interesting. It is claimed for the new Govern¬ 
ment of India Act that, if property worked, it 
will lead to the position envisaged in the West¬ 
minister Statute for Dominions. But the recognt* 
tion of India as a separate and constitutionally 
independent nation need not wait until that time. 
Such recognition will at once change the attitude 
of Indians to the Act and pre-dispose them to 
work it in a spirit of co-operation. 
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. INDIAN CHRISTIANS AND THEIR 
OPPORTUNITY. 

The Rev. J. F* Edwards of the American 
Marathi Mission, English Editor of the 
Dnyanodaya , made an important speech at 
a public meeting of the Bombay Representative 
Christian Council last week on “The Present 
Christian Opportunity in India.’' Mr. Edwards 
makes it clear, however, that the opportunity 
calls in the first place for self-examination, 
“Turn your eyes inward” is the key-note of 
this powerful address. During the last twenty- 
five years the Indian Christian population has 
increased from three and a half to six and a 
quarter millions. This increase has brought 
with it increased liabilities. While illiteracy 
in the total population has decreased by 
one per cent in the last quarter of a century 
it has increased by six per cent among 
the Christian section. This is the direct result 
of mass ‘ movements. “If as we pray,” says 
the C. L. S. Indian Bookman, “the mass 
movements still increase, illiteracy will mount 
shockingly, unless we can do something more 
effective than we are now doing.” The burden 
of coping with this increasing liability has 
been transferred to Indians during these twenty- 
five years. Mr. Edwards evidently regards this 
“Indianising of our entire Christian organization, 
of giving primacy of place and honour to India’s 
own sons and daughters and of shifting the 
responsibility more and more to the Indian 
Church” as the most notable achievement of 
the period. He' even thinks that the British 
Government has been encouraged by the 
example of Indianisation set by the Missions 
to pass the new Government of India Act. 
While responsibility has increased and with it 
opportunity, capacity to meet them has not 
increased. Mr. Edwards reminds the Indian Chris¬ 
tian community that it has not been able as 
yet to get rid of the caste complex. “You and 
I know only too well,” he says, “that caste spirit 
is by no means limited to the State of Travan- 
core and that some of our gravest Christian 
problems in Western India arise from the spirit 
of caste in the Christian community, a spirit 
which is the very negation of Christian 
brotherhood. I suggest to you that this unchrist- 
like attitude will only be corrected as we 
receive more and more of the infilling of the 
Holy Spirit and as we faithfully place under 
rigorous Christian discipline all those Church 
members who in this or other ways bring the 
name of Jesus into disrepute.” What he says 
of the spirit of caste equally applies to the spirit 
of race and nationality. Europe today presents 
the spectacle of a Christianity-disciplined 
population which has not been swayed by the 
spirit of caste, torn by bitter animosities under 
the sway of economic nationalism. Christian 
Missions in India have the ground cut from 


under their feet by the complete abandonment of 
Christian principles by Christian nations in their 
international conduct. 

Mr. Edwards does not ignore this aspect of 
his subject. He says: 44 When those Indian 
editors, whom we call non-Christian, point out 
the inconsistencies of us Christian people, they 
are not only perfectly justified in doing so, 
because our standards are professedly higher 
than anyone else’s, but they ^.Iso perform 
for us a real service in reminding us of the 
one and only ideal of Jesus by which we must 
measure ourselves/’ This is one way of looking 
at the subject. The other and simpler way 
is that non-Christians do not believe in the 
efficacy of proselytising as a means of raising 
the moral and spiritual tone of men and nations. 
What Mr. Edwards takes to be the amazing 
confidence of the Indian people in the Christian 
community. Missionaries and Indian Christians 
alike, is fro.n this point of view merely a 
recognition of the utter futility of mass conver¬ 
sions to improve the moral or even the 
material condition of the converts. The progres¬ 
sive Christian journal, the Guardian, touches 
lightly on this feature of the Missions problem 
in last week's issue. “It can no longer be 
said,” it says, “that conversion to Christianity is 
a sure way of getting jobs. The position has 
been completely reversed so far as the prospects 
of influencing the Government through this 
means is concerned. The rule of employment 
on population ratio has begun to affect Indian 
Christians adversely. The reverse tendency 
among depres ed classes is even more marked 
for special facilities and privileges are reserved 
only for ‘Hindus’ among them. The matter 
is so serious to the poor that Depressed Classes 
Christians have even reverted to their original 
faith rather than lose the advantages they 
badly need.” The implied admission that 
conversions from among the depressed classes 
in the past have been related to the facility 
thereby enjoyed for material gains is worth 
noting. The exposure of the method recently 
followed in a South Indian village, has opened 
many eyes hitherto closed to obvious facts. We 
reprint today a letter in the Hindu by a Hindu 
landholder, Mr. Ramanuja Charya, showing how 
extraneous reasons induce the depressed 
classes to change their religion. Among the 
higher castes, conversion is now a recognised 
means of evading the Hindu marriage law which 
interdicts divorce. 

We can wish for nothing better from the 
national, as well as the religious, point of view 
than the existence amongst us of Christian men 
and women who illustrate in themselves the 
noble teachings of Jesus whom they worship as 
God and whom the whole world reveres as an 
inspired Teacher. Mr. Edwards' exhortation to 
the Christian community to live the Christ life, 
will find a hearty response from all religious* 
minded people. “Let us” he pleads, “aim at 
true Christian quality in all our work, rather 
than at numbers, for the surest and most effec- 
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tive way of leading - Tndia to Jesus Christ 
will be to present to India the living spec¬ 
tacle of a Chr'istlike Church, a Christlike 
Society/' India does not need any interpreter 
to her of Jesus, “One of the most amazing 
things in the present Indian religious situation ” 
as Mr* Fdwards himself says, “is the astonishing 
way in which Jesus Christ is triumphing in so 
many parts of India over the influence of our 
imperfect lives and over the delects of our 
presentation of his message/' There is 
HO question of triumphing here. There 
have been among Missionaries men who, by 
their devotion to high ideals, by their self- 
sacrifice and by their love of humanity, have 
endeared themselves to thousands who came 
under their influence. These men were notout 
to make converts. Some of them, indeed, 
refused to convert persons who sought conver¬ 
sion attracted by their personality, Mr, Edwards' 
address marks him out as one whose 
sympathies are with this type of the great 
Missionaries whom India has known and honours, 
Proselytism stands in the way of Christians 
sharing fully in the service of their country. 
Drop it, and they will find their opjiortunity to 
influence Indian life and thought increase a 
thousandfold. It stunts their own spiritual 
growth. Those who are pre-occupied with 
the thought of saving other men's souls, are 
apt to forget that (hey have souls of their own to 
be saved, 

THE GOUR ACT AND HINDU 
FAMILY RIGHTS. 

Dr, Gour has spoken of his Act as intended to 
h enlarge the rights of persons v by the double 
process of " giving them the advantage of the English 
law of succession " embodied in the Indian Succes¬ 
sion Act, and 41 removing the incubus of joint-family 
obligations." Who are the persons benefited by 
this dual processP No doubt, the one who marries 
under the Act and his new wife and their daughters. 
But at whose expense are they so bene £ tied ? Not 
certainly at the expense and to the detriment of the 
kinsmen Irom whom the man becomes legally sepa¬ 
rated. by reasons of his Gourian marriage, but entirely 
at the expense of the male issue of such marriage I 

The Indian Succession Aot is made applicable 
only to the property left by a Gourian Hindu at his 
death (yt(U Sdcti&n 21). It determines who should 
Inherit the property after him and in what shares 
they should each take it. So far as hjs 
own rights are concerned In relation to his 
ancestral family ho gets nothing more from its 
joint assets than the share of which he would be 
entitled under the ordinary Hindu law if partition 
were made at the date of registering hta marriage. 
And that share would be subject to the 
usual obligation of providing for the maintenance 
of certain female dependents and discharging his 
fair share of family debts, If any, outstanding at 
that date. The Gour Act does not set him free from 
this obligation. And there are no other obligations 
which even a non-Gourian Hindu is legally bound 
to bear when he secedes from his loint family, 
whatever services he may willingly render to them 
and whatever sacrifice9 he may gladly make for them 
till his death! out of affection and the goodness of 
his heart. 


21 


But the Gourian Hindu, (ike the orthodox 
Dayabhaga Hindu of Bengal, tikes hii share of 
ancestral property with absolute rights of disposal 
over pt till his death, unlike the Mitakshara Hindu of 
Bombay, Madras, Benares, Mithila, etc., whose rights 
are absolute onlv till he begets a son. The rights of 
a Mitakshara Hindu may be said to be thus enlarged 
by marrying under the Act, His sons by the Gour 
marriage cannot claim to form a joint family with 
him or with one another, cannot claim as of right any 
fraction from the share of property which he got from 
his father and brothers, and cannot prevent him from 
selling or giving it away to strangers, if he so pleases, 
either by gift during life or by a wilt which takes effect 
after bis death. They can only inherit to him after he 
is gone, if he has left them anything to inherit. But 
even then they cannot lake the whole of what is left 
and divide it among themselves, like the Hindu 
sens of a Mitakshara or Dayabbaga family. Their 
mother, who is a mere maintenance-holder under the 
ordinary Hindu law, takes a one-third share 
absolutely under the Indian Succession Act, as tho 
widow of the deceased owners and each of their 
sisters, if any* who ordinarily have no right* at all 
when their deceased father has left sons, and a 
widow take under the same Act an equal share with 
each of the brothers in the remaining two-thirds 
with absolute rights of disposal. Thus the rights of 
the widow and the daughters, too, are enlarged at the 
cost of the sons. But no grievance, surely, can be 
made of this dispensation an the sons' behalf, since it 
is part of the Act which is the foundation of their 
being. If the owner himself disliked this statutory 
legal arrangement, it is always open to him to execute 
a will prescribing how and by whom his property is 
to bo enjoyed after him, and his wishes will prevail 
over the statute. 

Intercaste and intercommunal marriages are in the 
nature of things bound to be rare* It is for ordinary 
caste marriages that Dr. Gour’s Act should become 
a favourite with marriageable girls and their parents 
on the one hand, and with chivalrous young men on 
the other who honour the principle of monogamy 
and are willing to openly give a higher married 
status to their wives than is inherent in the 
unregistered Hindu marriage and who are also in 
favour of securing to the wife and daughter larger 
inheritance rights than they can have under the Hindu 
law of intestate succession. They should find it easy 
to get over the prejudice created in their minds by 
the scare-crow provision which seems to debar the 
persons coming under the Act from the right of 
religious offices and the management of charitable 
trusts. It ia not every young man that has such 
offices and trusts coming in bis way. And if nothing 
in Section 23 shall confer Such a right, neither shall 
it take away nor debar any such right acquired 
otherwise. 

As for the sections which affect to deprive^ a 
Gourian Hindu of the right of adaption and to give 
to his orthodox father the right to ignore his existence 
and adopt a stranger as bis son, they are mere 
pompous futilities, gratuitous annoyances, uncalled-for 
superfluities and ridiculous anomalies, but nothing 
worse. A Hindu adoption serves a religious purpose 
coveted by the adopting parents and a ae-utar gm 
purpose beneficial to the adopted son. No human 
law can obstruct the spiritual benefits which accord¬ 
ing to Hindu belief flow from the religious rite of 
adoption. Section 25 of the Gour Act does not 
prevent any man from going through that ritual. 

It only prevents the ton so adopted from claim¬ 
ing the property rights which an adopted 
acquires automaiieally under the Hindu law. The 
adopting father himself can easily rectify this 
defect By making a settlement or gift nr a bequest 
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to the boy he adopts without allowing the words 
of the section to frighten him from performing the 
sacred ceremony which his heir craves for. 

The next provision, which gives the right of 
adoption to the Hindu father whose only son marries 
under the Act, may at least be pardoned for its 
generous feeling though it cannot be commended 
lor its consistency. The same father would have 
no right to make an adoption if his only son defied 
him and outraged his feelings by doing everything 
that Hindu religion, orthodox sentiment, glial 
duty and human decency prohibit by refusing to 
do everything that they enjoin or by becoming a 
proselyte to an alien religion. On the other hand, 
even though the son be a good Hindu and an honour* 
able man and the bride he chooses is eligible by 
every canon of orthodoxy and is approved by the 
father himself, and the customary sacred ritual is not 
dispensed with in the smallest particulars, but the 
marriage is registered under the Gour Act one 
moment before the orthodox marriage rites are 
one through, the father becomes free to ignore 
is existence and adopt another as his son. But 
why should this anomalous legal incident frighten 
any youn^ man from marrying under the Act P 
It is nothing worse than the birth of a younger 
brother, which he has no right to prevent in the 
natural course, A divided father is under the 
Hindu law free in any case to beget sons or give 
away his entire property to a stranger if he likes by 
will without leaving anything for his divided son to 
inherit. Even without this section in the Gour 
Aot he could have made such a gift or bequest 
stipulating that the boy so benefited shall assume 
his surname and gotra and perform his obsequies. 
If there is a spiritual law which prohibits an adoption 
as improper and inefficacious when made while a 
natural born son is living, the permission granted 
by the Gour Act cannot possibly render such 
adoption spiritually right and beneficial by any means. 
No one need grudge the angry or disappointed 
father his poor satisfaction that the Gour Act has 
granted him a boon, 

IC R, 


THE WOMAN WORKER AND GENEVA 
The International Labour Organisation is still 
exercising its great power to restrict the rights of the 
woman worker. The number of ratifications, for 
example, of the 1919 Night Work Convention have 
increased from 19 to 30; of the Childbirth Convention 
1919 from II to lfi| and of the White Lead (Painting) 
Convention 1921 from 17 to 23, The Night Work 
Convention is being applied to primitive communities 
where industry hardly exists and in tropical 
countries where . work during the heat of the 
day is more arduous than work at night. Two 
new prohibitory Conventions have been adopted— 
in 1934 the revised night work convention 
which applies to all women except the small 
category of responsible managers not doing manual 
work, and in 1935 the Convention which 
prohibits the work of all women underground in 
mines with possible exceptions in the case of certain 
non-manual workers. The adoption of this revised 
convention does not release one single woman from 
the prohibition as some suppose. That is a matter 
entirely within the power of each separate State, 
It is good to know that in the Commission of the 
Conference which dealt with the Mines Convention, 
one voice, that of Miss Gioerfeld Tarp of Denmark, 
speaking for herself and not for her Government, was 
raised in protest against its adoption, 

; A custom dangerous for all but specially dangerous 
where proposals for the differential treatment of 


women are under discussion is growing up in the 
conduct of the business of the International Labour 
Conference^ Insufficient publicity Is given to the 
text of revised and new Conventions coming up for 
consideration* In 1933 the printed Agenda item on 
the revised Night Work Convention, and in 1934 the 
printed Agenda item on the women in mines Conven¬ 
tion, In each case gave the text of the other articles 
in the Convention but omitted the text of the format 
articles dealing with denunciation. This means that 
members of the public like ourselves who buy those 
printed agenda items for our information, are In the 
dark as to the full effect of the proposals Co come 
before the International Labour Conference which so 
seriously affect women. Moreover, the various rules 
and standing orders which require the dear definition 
and adequate notice of proposals for the revision of 
the Night Work Convention were not adhered to* 
There was no text to show- beforehand that ten years 
was to be the length of the successive periods during 
which there could be no denunciation. 

It will be of interest to see the information the Inter¬ 
national Labour Office announces it is shortly to pub¬ 
lish with the help of members ot the Correspondence 
Committee on Women's Work on the substitution of 
female for male labour and vice versa and its effect 
on wages. But it tends to undermine public confi¬ 
dence that the names of the particular members of 
that Committee selected to be asked to supply the 
information should not hive been mads public and 
that they were not given to a member of the Com¬ 
mittee who asked for them. On such a subject surely 
ail the members of the Comtnitee should have been 
asked for information. 

But It is not all gloom where the International 
Labour Organisation Is concerned. We welcome 
the frank admission in the Director's last Report 
that “the whole subject of women's work merits 
closer and more unprejudiced analysis than it has 
yet received.'* We welcome the decision of the 
governing body to reconstitute its Industrial Hygiene 
Committee, and Its public acknowledgment that the 
Committee lays too much stress on the medical 
aspect of the worker. That Committee proposed to 
draw up a list of occupations to bo prohibited to 
women of childbearing age. Under its auspices th^ 
International Labour Office brought out the egregious 
brochure on women's work, In which the woman 
worker was treated as a pathological specimen- 
Our protests at Stockholm and Prague have not 
been in vain. In the International Labour Review- 
two further articles deal seriously and objectively 
with the woman worker as a person with interests 
qF her own and an end in herself : one by Mr. Henri 
Fuss, a chief of section of the International 
Labour Office, and the other by Dr, Grunfeld* 

We agree with much in the article of Mr. Fuss* 

But he has not yet disabused his mind of the 
false doctrine that “women's constitution has certain 
peculiarities as compared with men's' 1 which justify 
the special restriction of their rights as workers. 

He accepts without criticism this traditional dogma 
inherited by the International Labour Organisation 
from its parent the International Association for 
Labour Legislation—a tradition dating from a time 
when women were assumed to be essentially and com 
permanently a subordinate class. He even asserts— 
quite wrongly—“that this doctrine is part of the 
programme assigned to the International Labour 
Organisation. His opinion appears to rest on con¬ 
fusion of thought due to the question-begging use 
of the word ‘'protection” to describe the special 
restriction of women's work in their supposed 
interest* The unprejudiced analysis foreshadowed in 
the Director's Report involves the scrapping of this 
question-begging use of the word '’protection'* and 
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the idea which underlies it, and the examination of 
the question whether ipecUl restriction on the. work 
of women can in fact protect them. 

Our task is not graving more easy. We have to 
go on pointing out to governments, trade unions, 
women's organisations andf the general public the need 
to examine without prejudice the International 
Labour Organisation's dangerous policy in regard 
to women* We have to go on seeking to change 
tile attitude of mind which makes governments apply 
that policy without criticism as emanating from. an 
Infallible source* 

And our task is becoming more complicated. At 
the time of our formation in 1929 we were concerned 
to keep the statute book laws which placed 
clearly defined restrictions on the woman worker 
supposed by many supporters of thoses restrictions 
to be in her interest. That work has to go on. We 
have now to be on the watch for new attacks on the 
woman worker. We have to be on the watch for 
proposals to benefit male workers at the expense of 
women workers by prohibiting or curtailing women's 
work; lor proposals to give arbitrary power to a 
minister to say what work a woman may or may 
not do, or what quotas of women workers are 
to be allowed, or to say what work is dangerous 
to a woman's health or morals and to be pro¬ 
hibited to her. We have to be on the watch, lest 
powers be delegated to employers and workers to 
make agreements to limit the work of women; or to 
Trade Boards to fix rates of wages lower for women 
than for men; or to committees to limit the insurance 
rights of the women worker. We have to be on the 
watch lest the expenditure of public fund provide 
technical training and employment for men only. We 
have to be on the watch lest discriminations against 
the women worker are writ tea into new constitutions 
or included in agreements between sovereign states 
or other groups of states. We have to be on the 
watch lest international conventions restricting 
women's work tie up their victims so tightly that 
escape becomes next to impossible* 

Chrystal Macmillan. 

STERILISATION AND BIRTH CONTROL. 
The Editor, 

The Indian. Son at Reformer 

Sir, 

The remarks in your esteemed Journal of 7th Sep¬ 
tember under the heading “Why Sterilise F'are based 
on a misconception of the meaning and implications 
of the following words that appeared in the Editorial 
of Marriage Hygiene, August 1335: “Why not ■ try 
Sterilisation as a birth control measure, the safest 
and the best method for the poor P” This is merely 
a statement of /acts. Sterilisation is the aadfest 
contraceptive measure now known, whether for the 
poor or for tho rich. The other known contraceptive 3 , 
to be effective, need intelligent application and this 
the poor are not likely to do* Then again if doctors 
like the Jalgaon Civil Surgeon are prepared to do 
tho operation free, it entails no recurring charges for 
tho purchase of contraceptives. Therefore it is the 
best birth control measure for the poor* 

It was not suggested that the poor should bo 
sterilised because they arc poor or even before they 
have children. It is , the usual practice now. to 
advise sterilisation for all fathers who btve four 
children or more if their earning capacity and their 
wives' health do not allow them the luxury of a 
larger family. The fact that the poor will no* 
voluntarily resort to sterilisation or that the operation 
»* Irrevocable does in no way affect tho oontenuoa , 


2* 


that inis t ha aafeat and the- tieA method of. birth 
control, under the conditions mentioned above. 

Your* etc. 

Kodak Hous^ Y A. Pi Pillay, 

Bombay* V (JZ ditor-in^Chie/ 

September 7, 1935. J "Marriage Hygiene**)* 

AN ANTI-CHILD MARRIAGE COMMITTEE. ] 

The Editor, r ■ - 

The Indian Social Reformer. 

Sir, » 

The All India Women’s Conference has constituted 
an Anti-Child Marriage Committee with the following 
objects in view;— 

1* To carry on an intensive nation-wide props* 
ganda against child marriage, 

2* To institute prosecutions under the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act. and 

3* To agitate for improvements in the above Act, 

On behalf of the Conference and the Committee^ 

I invite such of your readers as are interested in 
the above-mentioned purposes to correspond with 
me giving us any suggestions they may have to 
offer in the matter. 

We shall also be glad to receive (1) information 
regarding existing Anti-Child Marriage Committees 
and (2) names of persons who are prepared in their 
areas to organise new Committees for the same 
purpose. t - 

1 need hardly add that* considering the shameful 
magnitude of this preventable evil, only an organised 
and nation-wide attack on it will be adequate* 

Lucknow, # - Yours etc. 

August 27, 1935. I - Lakshmi N. Menon* , 

MR. SASTRI AND THE SARDA ACT. 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer, * 

Sir* 

With reference to your note on my letter on 
“Mr. Sastri and the Sard a Act,'' published in the 
R/eermer of 31st August, let me state that, so for 
as my knowledge goes, the views expressed by him 
at Annamalainagar in July 1935 were given expres¬ 
sion to by him in his speech at Trichinopoly if* 

April 1334, the full text of which appeared in The 
Indian Express of 8th April 1934, and in that at 
Bangalore, the text of which appeared in the Hindu 
of 27th August, 1334. In his Bangalore speech, he said* 
fc The Bill in its original form was a totally different 
piece of legislation. In two or three steps, it under¬ 
went drastic modifications* Somehow or other, the 
country was either apathetic or looked on while 
tho apparently wise men were doing what they, 
thought was for the good of the country. Again, the' 
reformer's voice was not unanimous. I was one oL 
those who felt that the measure in its final form was* 
too drastic, exceeded the limits of proper law-making,. 

I advised those that I had the fortune to talk toabouii 
tbe matter that the age might be reduced by two. 
years or at least by one year.” The views expressed 
in the three speeches are more or less the same, 
though couched in different language suited to eachj 
occasion. Mr* Saatrii criticism of the Sard a Act or 
venture in the field Of social reform is not, therefore, om 
recent. 

Reclamed u (Coimbatore), \ Yours etc* 

September 4,1335* J R, Srinivasa Iyengars 

Discussion on Zanzibar Legislation:— 

It U loAmt that the tjovernmeot have agreed to give 
two hour* fer diseiwsion on the Zanzibar issue »tiy day 
after the CrunintU Law Amendment Bill |b disposed of.' 
Accordingly Pandit Gorin d B&llabh Ptmfs adjourn meet ‘ 
motion on th« subject will not be moved* 
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i- THE GERMAN CHURCH CONFLICT. 

■' re^lp’g ' J1 '■■ i 1 ! 

In his 'May- speech to the Reichstag the German 
Leader and Chancellor declared once again most 
emphatically for the benefit of his own people and 
world opinion that National Socialism, as opposed to 
Bolshevism, never desired to abolish religion and 
turn its churches into clubs and theatres. This was 
an unmistakable reference to the German Church 
conflict which Hitler said was a matter of technical 
administration within the Protestant Church. 
Whereas the Bolsheviks preach and practice Atheism* 
Christian ethics are in no way endangered in the 
German Church dispute, the New State being neither 
hostile to the Church nor wishing to ignore it 

The causes of the dispute are in fact either 
divergencies of opinion among the various branches 
within the Church itself, or, as far as the relationship 
between the Church and State is concerned, it 
is a question of 'purely technical administrative 
matters. The Reich Minister of Education Rust 
expressed the same attitude in a recent political 
speech at Brunswick when he repeated that it 
was one of the first duties of the National Socialist 
State to protect the Christian confessions- The 
task which National Socialism had undertaken was 
of a political and not a religious nature and the 
settlement of the Church dispute must, therefore^ be 
left in the hands of good Christians, for the matter 
could never be solved by an act of parliament. We 
are informed that this attitude was approved in 
Church circles although no way out of the deadlock 
is at present obvious. On the contrary the situation 
is more confused and obscure than ever before. The 
number of groups at war with one another has increas¬ 
ed, so that if there is any^ menace to the Protestant 
Church life in Gemany it lies within the Church itself 
which cannot come to peace- Although the Protes¬ 
tant conflict has done nothing to endanger the Church 
op to now but has even given it a new religious 
impulse, a positive settlement must be found before 
long. If it is allowed to continue indefinitely there Is 
risk of a collapse from within, for the principles of 
Protestantism are not being made clearer and conti¬ 
nual theological wrangling does not please ordinary 
Church-goers* 

Relchsbishop Mueller is still unable to cope with 
the situation- At present he is trying to make 
himself known personally to congregations by 
preaching in churches alt over the country. Once 
again at the beginning of the month a serious attempt 
at a settlement came to grief over the Reichabishop 
himself to whom one side adheres with tenacity while 
the other refuses to accept him, Reichsbishop Mueller 
himself, to judge by an interview he gave to a 
Danish journalist, now also considers that a settle¬ 
ment will only be forthcoming from the ranks of the 
Church itself. The prospects at present seem most 
unpromising. The conflicting groups show signs of 
dissension among themselves- A few weeks ago 
differences of opinion arose among the German 
Christians. Their Reich Leader Dr. Kinder excluded 
hjs predecessor, the former Bishop Hossenfelder, from 
the movement on account of his sympathy with the 
tendencies of the national Church body. 

The Opposition Church also has its own troubles. 
The national Synod was to meet at Augsburg but the 
meeting did not take place because the Lutheran 
Confessional Churches of Bavaria, Wurt tern berg and 
Hanover suddenly decided they had no confidence in 
the presiding Reich Brotherhood Council. The three 
bishops Meiser, Wurm and Marahrens complained 
particularly that the Council ,ln its present form 
shows too little understanding for the flfixial attitude 
of the Lutheran Church. Tins criticism is apparently 
chiefly directed* against the President of the Council 


Koch of Oeynhauaen. It la thought, however, that 
it is not so much theological differences but con¬ 
flicting opinions as to the method Of tonducting the 
Church campaign which are responsible for the 
tension. Whether this will lead to an open breach 
remains to be seen. In any case this group no longer 
presents an impression of outward and inward unity. 

" This is a most undesirable state of affairs for 
German Protestantism as a whole and there seems 
little likelihood of a change. The only consolation is 
that' all these groups with their private quarrels 
are unanimous in one thing—their readiness to defend 
Christianity itself at all costs against the attacks of 
the new Neo-Paganism- Church people ; are also 
satisfied that actual parish life is hardly and in no 
way directly affected by these theological disputes. 
It is possible that one day perhaps a new united 
Protestant Church may be built up from the parishes 
themselves where little patience is shown for theo¬ 
logical quarrels between, and of late even among, 
the various Church sects. J 

During his stay in Germany the Canadian author 
and ex-serviceman, Mr, Erland Eohlin who fought 
for Canada against Germany in the War, was received 
by the Reich Minister for the Interior Dr. Frick 
and had a tong conversation with him on matters 
concerning German domestic policy, 

Mr- Echlin was given detailed information on the 
attitude of the State towards the Church. Dr, Frick 
seemed optimistic on this point and said there 
was a great deal of misunderstanding abroad as 
to the real reasons for the Church conflict. The 
Reich Government, he said, did not want to place 
the Protestant Church in a worse position than the 
Catholic Church after the Concordat. It was, how¬ 
ever^ essential that the petty divisions into 28 
Province Churches should be abolished In order 
that a United Protestant Church could be built. The 
Protestant Churchmen had accepted the proposals 
of the Government and had created a united Protes¬ 
tant Church without coercion or pressure- Differen¬ 
ces of opinion then arose mostly from personal 
reasons and these were consequently misused for 
political reasons and given undue significance espe¬ 
cially abroad. The Reich Government desires most 
sincerely a friendly settlement of the Church dispute* 
but it was inevitable that certain differences of 
opinion should exist through the very freedom of 
thought which this Church exercised. 


Dr, Frick expressed pleasure that the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of Chichester had 
shown so much understanding of Germany in their 
last letters. The Reich Government would do all in 
its power to justify this understanding, 

Speaking of relations with the Catholic Church 
Dr, Frick said emphatically that no one in Germany 
has been persecuted or molested on account of his 
Catholic belief! It was, however, unfortunately a 
fact that the Catholic Centrum Party had cried to 
gain political influence over Catholic associations and 
other organizations even after all parties had been 
prohibited in the National Socialist State. We have 
done with the political party, system for over, he said, 
and cannot allow it to begin its activities again 


in secret. 


This accounts for the Government’s attitude towards 
the Catholic Youth organizations. As long: as they 
are confined to a purely religious training the 
State Has no objection to them- It cannot, however* 
permit the younger generation to be utilized for 
political purposes directed against the National 
Socialist ideas of State and Law under the disguise 
of a religious movement, 

Mr. Kchlin said that it was often thought abroad 
that Alfred Rosenberg and other leading members 
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-of the Party-State were supporting' a movemsnt 
■which was directed against this Christian Church, 
“You mean the Germ in Christian Movement P” 
-asked Dr; Frick. “Quite recently at a National 
Socialist Gau meeting in Thuringia ! declared 
publicly that we uphold Frederick the Great's 
principle according to which in our State everyone 
-can pursue their own ideas of bliss. The German 
Christian Movement cannot be compared with 
Atheism, ft is merely an endeavour to transmute 
the German belief in God in a manner corresponding 
-to the nature of our people*" 

These official statements bear close resemblance 
1 to Adolf Hitler's words in his May speech when 
he said i “We are happy to belong to a European 
cultural community which has left the mark of its 
spirit to such a great degree on the world of today. 
The Bolshevists denounce this cultural achievement 
-of humanity saying that all real culture and the 
history of mankind was born of Marxism. We 
National Socialists may differ in opinions with our 
Protestant Church on this or that question of or¬ 
ganisation* We do not, however* want to abolish 
■religion and belief* nor do we want to turn our 
Churches into clubs and cinemas/* 


A DAY WITH a F. ANDREWS 
Mr, E* Sambayya writes in 1 The Guardian* 
Madras i— 1 

It was on a sultry afternoon that I was taken to the 
beautiful airy room in the “Uttarayan” &f Santiniketan 
*nd introduced to Mr. G, F, Andrews by his 
Secretary, He was finishing his letters to catch the 
afternoon's post. Though nc was really racing with 
’time he never gave the impression that he was busy* 
"You may be interested to look into some of these 
letters/' he said to me after a brief conversation, and 
passed on to me several most interesting letters that 
’had come the previous day* Now a abort and yet 
-very affectionate note from Mahatmaji, now a fiery 
letter from Agatha Harrison, a long and involved 
letter from a key man at Whitehall in connection 
with the communal award and so on, it was a pageant 
-of interesting persons and events. 

'*Do you manage to answer all your letters, Mr* 
Andrews?" 

■Tha^s the difaculty, I try to answer every im¬ 
portant letter* It ts a world friendships you know I 
In one way 1 am thankful. 1 ' 

The post having gone off wc settled down to a long 
chat. G, F. A. regretted that he could not attend 
our Bengal SL C. M, Camp as he was expecting to 
sail for England just about that time. He said that 
his presence in England For the next few months was 
absolutely necessary in order to follow the publication 
of his new book i India and Britain i a Moral 
CA atUngv, with conferences and lectures. I gathered 
-that he would be staying this time at his old college/ 
Pembroke College, in Cambridge, and be pi inning for 
another book on Christ and Prayer* 

During our conversation on evangelism, C.F.A* was 
quite amused when he learnt that, according to some 
"Christians, he was aiming at world popularity by com¬ 
promising and watering down the Christian message. 
Then In a most casual way he entered into a great dis¬ 
course on tolerance and intolerance in religion and re¬ 
ferred frequently to the cross in his life. He said that 
ii his mister, had Jesus* found great faith among 
certain non-Israelites such as the Syro-Phoemcian 
woman and the Centurion, he had felt the presence of 
God in the company of some of his non-Christian 
friends, and in some homes which have had no 
Christian influence at alt Then he went on to say 
■that his name was “mud" among his own countrymen 


for his continued protest against the imperialism 'of 
the White race. I was reminded of the incident of 
the rejection of Jesus by the Tews as C* F. A* told me' 
of the indignities he Buffered and the bumiiations he' 
was put to by his own countrymen because he could 
not tolerate the wrongs done to the Indians, "To 
havO tolerance is perfectly easy* but the Christ in mtf 
would not let me tolerate ; and hence the Cross.** Ho 
said that his critics do not read the Gospels aright* - 
At my request C F. A. dictated to me an article foe 
Student Outlook on “East and West in Evangelism/* 
He draws a fine distinction between the Johannine and 
the Pauline method in evangelism and shows that It 
would be most natural for the Indian Church to 
follow the Johannine method, , . 

Mr* Andrews asked me a number of questions 
with regard to the Church in India* He wished to 
know if the modern missionary has any hearing of 
the Indian students at all. He showed keen interest 
in understanding the student problems in India and 
said that he would plan to spend a whole winter 
going round in colleges in India. Mr. C F, A* was 
greatly distressed .about the communal award, r He 
thought that it was a fatal blow to the Church 
In India and to its future mission* Then he referred 
to the passages in his new book bearing on this 
subject and that of the safeguards in the India Bill, 
This idea of the futility of governing India with 
distrust at the back of the mind is very well worked 
out In one Of the chapters of his new book, j 'j , > i 
It was dark by then* and he took trie out for a short' 
walk on the famous Red Road leading to the Sunil 
farm* ■ - • . - ■ 

C, F, A, was reading Ms letters when I went to 
him the following morning. Every now and then 
telegrams kept coming; and he would exclaim “that's 
excellent" after reading each one of them* 

The manuscript of the new book was ready to be 
sent to England* He very kindly asked me to read a 
few chapters from that book. Parts of the book are in 
the form of Platonic dialogues* He asked me which 
of his books was widely read and appreciated in 
India. Ia that connection he said that he attached 
great significance to his book Christ in the Sileme 
which,he said, he wrote by the side of a dying saintJ 
"It ought to be a bedside book* and should oe read" 
frequently.” C. F, A* keeps his pen very busy. In 
addition to the many letters he writes, he is engaged 
in some sort of literary work. He told me that he was 
revising the latest Hibbcrt lecture of Dr, Albert 
Schweitzer. He is expecting to bring out in the 
form of a booklet his experience of Christ* * 

After our return from the Sriniketan we started t© : 
talk about the Christian work in India. While apeak-*' 
mg' of one or two Christian friends who happen to he 
living^ in places where there was no opportunity for 
any kind of Christian fellowship, he said that it was 
a great spiritual strain to mbs Christian fellowship, 
ana that he himself had felt so whenever he was away 
from his Christian friends for long periods. ■ 

G. F. A* could not bear the thought of foreign 1 
leadership in the Indian church and in the Indian 
institutions* “It is no use missionaries being at the 
head of the Ashrams and institutions; and ymr, 
people do not Help us much. It is much better that 
you do a thing fifty times badly than our doing it well* co 
It was for this reason that I could not accept the 
Principals!]ip of the Delhi College." 

After lunch he introduced mo to the poet, who with 
his flowing robes and silvery hair looked like a 
dignified monarch* The poet has abandoned the 
**Uttarayan" and is now living in a wonderful mud- 
house designed by the Santiniketan architect. C F* 

A* has uncommon veneration for the Poet, and as a 
token of love and gratitude I expect* has dedicated 
his new book to the 'Gumd«v/ 
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,ln the afternoop l took leave of C* F. A*, and 
badg goodbye to each other m true oriental 
fashion, , The short period spent with him lifted me 
out of myself and made me realize the futility of a 
nelf-oentred life* The words of Jesus who said 
who loses his life shall find it” acquired a new 
significance for me after meeting Mr, Andrews* 
Having no home and no property he looked very rich. 
Any one who watches him from close quarters cannot 
fail to get the impression that be is a saint and a 
scholar. 


SIDELIGHTS ON MASS CONVERSIONS 
Mr. C Ramanujachari write* Ira The Hindu of 
Madras i—* 

- Admittedly mass conversions are frequently taking 
place in this presidency; and in respect of several of 
them people will probably be able to trace at the 
bottom material inducement of some sort or other. 
A case of an infructuous attempt at such conversion 
happened to my personal knowledge a few years ago 
In my village—-(Kolattur (No, 25)—Tirupportir 
Revenue firka—Cb ingle put taluk). During one of my 
rare visits to the place, I noticed a stir in the chert 
attached to the village—a pandal erected and a 
gathering collected. My enquiry of the village 
people only elicited the indifferent reply that some 
Christian who had been busying himself with 
the chert people had probably come that day also. 
The next day the chief people ot the cheri 
went in a body to Tfrukkalikunrani, where the 
Sub-Collector had been holding his jama bundy. Not 
being able to get any correct information locally, I 
also went to Tirukkalikunram, where 1 met the 
Adi-Dra vidas and learnt from them that they had 
gone there to present a petition to the Sub-Collector 
in respect of the assignment to them of Government 
land for cultivation purposes. A perusal of the 
petition they had prepared showed that it was 
ill-drafted and badly jumbled up in regard to the 
subject matter also. They told me that the drafting 
was done by a Christian gentleman—apparently a 
catechist. Questioned about the nature of the 
interest which the gentleman had in the matter, 
they told me, though with some hesitation, that 
they of the whole cheri had agreed to become 
converts to Christianity in consideration of this 
service. They confessed to mo that . they knew 
rtoihing of that religion. When. I asked them 
whether it was right for them to change their faith 
solely for this small help of drafting their petition, 
they quoted to me the instance of the neighbouring 
village of Ammanambakkara where the whole cheri 
became converts to Christianity for the help which 
a missionary gentleman gave them In respect of 
a dispute which they bad with the then proprietor 
of the village—a Mahomedan. I assured the cheri 
people of my village that they could always 
look up to me for help of that kind and 
advised them that they need not on that account 
change their religion. They readily accepted the 
advice and gave up the idea of conversion, I on my 
part in consultation with the revenue officials drafted 
two fresh petitions, led their deputation to the Sub- 
Collector* thereafter moved the Labour Commissioner 
through further petitions and interviewed the officials 
on their behalf. Eventually they got what they 
wanted and the cheri people remain Hindus now* I 
cannot, however, vouch that they will continue in 
their Hindu faith as I notice that endeavours to bring 
them into the fold by such means have not dropped 
altogether, A development of this incident is also 
worth mentioning. A few weeks ago, my. local 
agent in assigning my lands in the village for 
cultivation happened to allot to an inhabitant of 


the cheri a plot different from that he had cultivated! 
in the previous year and there were good reasons fo^ 
doing so. The Adi-Dravida was personally dissatis¬ 
fied with this arrangement (though the new tenant im 
respect of the latter plot was also an Adi-L ravida> 
and sent word to me that if the last year’s arrange* 
ment was not restored, he would become a convert to 
Christianity. My answer to him naturally was that: 
he might do as be pleased* 1 might say that I had 
mentioned the fact of the averted conversion of the 
cheri to my friend, Rao Bahadur M, C. Raja,, 
immediately after the incident 


A DISTINGUISHED INTERNATIONALIST, 

The International Co-operative Women’s Guild 
has sustained a great and irreparable loss in the 
recent death (August 14, 1935) in Paris, after many 
months illness, of Mias A. Honora Enfield, one of 
the founders of this organisation and for many years- 
its Secretary, Miss Enfield was for many years>- 
active in the trade union, and women’s movements 
and on many other bodies engaged in social work,, 
but during the latter years cf her lire she was above 
all an enthusiastic worker in the Co-operative 
Movement. Her work with Miss Llewelyn Davies, 
Secretary of the English Women's Co-operative 
Guild, gave her an insight into the high ideals and 
practical value of the Co-operative Movement and 
from the time she herself tcok up the General 
Secretaryship of the English Guild she became first 
and foremost a Co-operator* 

Miss En field possessed wide knowledge and ex ten* 
sive culture and spoke and wrote English, French and 
German, She most concerned herself with endeavours 
ing to spread cooperative ideals and working for 
peace and disarmament for she was a pacifist from 
deep inner conviction and nothing could shake her 
belief that eventually world-peace must become a. 
fact. She was tireless in her efforts to find new means 
of preparing the way for- this great ideal and evert 
during the last few years when she was often in 
ill-health she worked unceasingly to achieve her aims*. 

Miss Enfield was born in 1682 at Nottingham* She 
was educated at St. Leonard’s School, Sl Andrews*. 
Scotland; Somerville College Oxford ; took examina¬ 
tion for Pass Degree before degress were actually 
awarded to women, taught for several years in¬ 
secondary schools and did some historical research 
work* 

She was actively interested in international ques¬ 
tions since 1903, and was a member of the National 
Peace Council for several years. From 1913*1917 she’ 
was on the staff of the National Federation of Women 
Workers, and did important work in connection 
with the admis (ration ©£ the National Health 
Insurance Acts, From 1917*1922 she was Private 
Secretary to Mias Llewelyn Davies and from 1922— 
1926 she was General Secretary of the Womens 
Co-operative Guild. “She was also Secretary of the 
International Co-operative. Women’s Guild from its*, 
foundation in 1921 until her tkath in 1935. 

She was a member of the International Institute lor 
the Study of Co-operation and also of the Inter¬ 
national Industrial Relations Institute*' Miss Enfield 
was on the Committee of the Electrical Association 
for Womenj London* 

“ A convinced pacifist and during the war year^ 
strongly anti-war, she was first attracted to the. 
Co-operative Movement because of its great valuer 
as . a force for Peace*. She joined its ranks in the . 
latter years of the war and was firmly convinced that 
only a wider application of co-operative principles-, 
and the.co-operative economic, system could bring 
harmony into .world relations, * , - 
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MU* Enfield wai resident in Geneva from February 
Ho July 1932 as representative of th& International 
Co-operative Women's Guild on the Disarmament 
-Committee of the International Women's Orga¬ 
nisations* 


IRELAND AND THE BRITISH EMPIRE* 
Michael Collins, the distinguished Irish leader 
and one of the participants in tbe Anglo-Irish discus¬ 
sions which preceeded the Irish treaty, submitted the 
-following memorandum which we reprint below from 
the "Life O* Lord Birkenhead" by his son \— 

For centuries England strove to reduce Ireland to 
^he position of an English provinee, Irish civilisation 
was to be blmbed out. Ihe Gael was to go. Irish 
'lands were to be given to aliens Irish industries 
were to be destroyed* Irish development was to 
be prevented, Ireland was to be utilised according 
to the Colonial policy to feed and enrich England. 

A paper in the Record Office dated 1726 says: 
"All advantageous projects for commercial gain ^ in 
any Colony which are truly prejudicial to and in¬ 
consistent with the interests of the mother country 
must be understood to be illegal and the practice 
■of them unwarrantable because they contradict the 
end for which the colonies had a being." 

This policy was first applied to all the Colonies 
including the American Colonies. But it broke 
-down over the American Colonies. Though they 
were founded by English Colonists and peopled 
largely by their descendants, the Colonists were not 
willing to exisE solely for the purpose of feeding and 
-enriching a mother country, and they fought for and 
won their independence, 

Ireland has never been a British Colony. She has 
been a separate nation kept subject by a more power¬ 
ful neighbour for that neighbour’s own advantage 
but she has never ceased to fight for her freedom 
and now, after centuries of political struggle and 
armed conflict, she has won independence. The 
British people hardly realise the change which has 
•oome, and the nature of the new era whuHi is dawning 
4 iot only for the two islands but for the whole world* 
All former phases of the Anglo-Irish struggle—the 
independence of Grattan's Farl iament extorted 
under pressure of the Irish Volunteers during 
England'* period of danger from Europe and 
America \ the Act of Union revoking England's 
plighted promises \ Home Rule Bills representing 
merely the exigencies of British party politics—all 
these are now seen to have been but incidents in the 
English claim to control Ireland’s destinies in 
England's interests. Forced by circumstances 
England has now in substance renounced that claim \ 
and the business of the Irish Conference is to shape 
the form of the partnership or alliance In which two 
peoples of equal nationhood may be associated for 
■the benefit of both. 

While Anglolrish relations have taken on this 
aspect with an apparent suddenness which is almost 
bewildering to the ordinary British mind* it happens 
that at the same moment the relations between Great 
Britain and the Dominions, have, by a different 
process, reached a stage in which the finding of a 
■ solution is almost as urgent in the interests of British 
security and world peace. 

The history of Ireland as an ancient independent 
nation which U now at last receiving recognition. 
Is utterly different from that of the Colonies who 
have gradually outgrown the tutelage of their mother 
country. 

The Colonies, as full grown children, are restive 
under any appearance of parental restraint, though 
willing to co-operate with the parent on an equal 
footing In regard to alt family affairs. 

Ireland, as a separate nation, would be also restive 
-under any control from the neighbouring nation. 


but equally willing to cooperate in free associa¬ 
tion on all matters which would be naturally the 
common concern of two nations living so closely 
together. The problem on both sides can only 
be solved _ by recognising without limitation the 
complete independence of the several countries, aod 
only on that basis can they all be associated together: 
by ties of co-operation and friendship. The only 
association which it will be satisfactory to Ireland 
to enter will be based, not on the present technical 
legal status of the Dominions, but on the real 

position tbey claim, and have in fact secured*..It 

is essential that the present de facto position should 
be recognised defstre, and that all its implications as 
regards sovereignty, allegiance, constitutional 
independence ot the governments, should be 
acknowledged. 

An association on the foregoing conditions would 
be a novelty in the world. But the world is looking 
for such a development, and it is necessary 
if the old world of internecine conflict is to emerge 
into the new world of co-operative harmony* For 
Such an association would be the pattern for national 
cooperation on a wilder scale, and might form the 
nucleus of a real League of Nations of the world,... 

Into such a League might not America be willing 
to enter ? By doing so America would be on the way 
to secure the world ideal of free, equal and friendly 
nations on which her aspirations are so firmly fixed. 
Ireland's Inclusion as a free member of this League 
would have a powerful influence in consolidating 
the whole body, for Ireland is herself a mother- 
country with world-wide influences, and it is scarcely 
to be doubted that, were she a free partner in the 
League as sketched, the Irish in America would 
surely wish America to be associated in such a 
combination. In that League the Irish in Ireland 
would be joined with Irish in America and they would 
both share in a common internationality with th^ 
people of America, England, and the other free 
nations of the League,.,If America were able 
to enter such a League; a further move would ba 
made towards world peace, already begun by the 
agreement to be arrived at in the Washington Con¬ 
ference in regard to the scrapping of warships and 
in addition, would lead through the improved relation¬ 
ship to a condition ot financial accommadation and 
stability* 

Mr. Lloyd George's invitation to the Irish re¬ 
presentatives to consider how association with the 
nations of the British Commonwealth can best bo 
reconciled with Irish national aspirations, makes it 
necessary to consider how far the members of the 
group have attained to independent nationality and 
what further steps should be taken to declare and 
secure such a standard of independence. 


Indian Students Abroad :_.Dr, Thoma* 

Quayle, of the Education department of the office of 
the High Commissioner fee India, in his report on 
Indian students abroad, made out a strong case for 
restricting the number of students going abroad for 
higher studies from. India and urged that the universities 
should make it a point to explore the possibilities of 
finding employment for the foreign returned students. 

The consensus of opinion among Vice-Chancellors of 
Universities in India is of the emphatic ©flefia that COH 
parents should use a tittle more discrimination in 
deciding to send their children abroad for higher 
studies, only students of above average inteUlgnnca and 
cleverness . with financial backing should undertake 
foreign trip, that before deciding on going abroad 
for further studio* they should consult the foreign 
bureaus attached to the universities and that students 
as far as possible should not look to Government 
employment only but bo independent and try to taka 
to business. 
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THE INDIAN EDITOR* 

The recent Journalists Conference at Calcutta 
provided a platform for Indian Journalists to discuss 
their problems. The late Mr, K, Subba Rao in his 
lancinating 1 bock, Revived Memories,’' discusses 
Mr. G, Subramania Iyer’s attitude on many of these 
questions. Mr, K, Subba Rao writes on the duties of 
an editor-— 

*‘What ts the duty of an Editor of a daily paper in 
India at the present day, that, of an Indian paper* in 
the true s ense of the term without being contaminated 
or controlled by extraneous funds, or influences or 
supervision? Is It merely to furnish his readers with 
the latest n,e*vs and satisfy their thirst after the every 
day happenings in all parts of the world? Or is it 
in addition to trumpet forth the utterances and 
actions of high-placed officials ? Or is it, in addition to 
the above two functions, also to reflect public opinion ? 
What la the precise annotation of this much-abused 
term? Or is it also, in addition to the above three 
terms* to lead public opinion in wholesome channels, 
to suggest improvements, organise new forces, and to 
assume the high and distinguished rote of a teacher 
and instructor of mankind* and in that capacity to 
exercise* without fear and within the limits of the 
law of the land and subject to its penalty, the power 
of admonition and reprimand, of expostulation and 
rotest, irrespective of all considerations save what 
e feels as the inevitable minimum in regard to the 
subject of everyday controversy ? Opinions of 
6Ven the best educated Indians and Englishmen 
have often differed widely in the answers to the above 
weighty questions. No two men agreed. Especially 
those interested or taking part in public movements 
argued. the points, each in hia own favour. If a 
speaker or writer was of the same view as the 
editor* he applauded him to the skies. He had no 
objection to elevate the Editor for those who write 
for him) to the status of an uncrowned dictator with 
almost unlimited discretion* Tho^e* however, who 
personally and sincerely, as the result of their own 
reflection, study and experience* differed from the 
policy of the paper* protested vociferously against 
what they conceived to be an arbitrary exercise of 
editorial discretion. In their view the Editor should, 
like the President of the Legislative Assemblies or 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, simply 
guide the discussion, without any visible leanings 
of his own on either side. That is what they termed 
the reflection of public opinion. An Editor is a 
mere mirror which shows to you your own face, 
without calling it ugly or beautiful. G. Subramania 
Iyer* however, early in his day revolted against mere 
dissemination of news or the mere reflection of 
public opinion. He stoutly maintained, and main¬ 
tained it against the most powerful odds* that 
it was one of the most sacred and one of 
the most solemn duties of an Indian Journalist 
of the present day to lead public opinion and 
to mould it on the lines best suited for the 
immediate needs of the country. Such an assump¬ 
tion was sure to . bring in its train heavy respon¬ 
sibilities and to subject the journalist to the 
severest tests of scrutiny. All the discontented 
elements were waiting for an opportunity tc test his 
sincerity and sell-sacrifice when fitting oppor¬ 
tunities offered themselves. When a journalist 
meekly expresses the views of other people 
without any sermons of his own and when he 
effectively ignores all their defects, he is a pers&na 
gram generally. But when he presumes to be wiser 
than the wisest of his so-called following, a presump¬ 
tion inevitably present in his attempt to lead others 
to accept his own view, he naturally exposes himself 
to the most virulent criticisms of the section whose 
predilections and interests are opposed to his policy.** 


Mr. Subba Rao relates an interesting conversation* 
which he had with Mr. G. Subramania Iyer on the- 
proper relation of the Indian Press with the Govern¬ 
ment. He writes 

w Our Rulers" said Mr, Subramania Iyer* f *are 
very strong in qualities in which we are very weak.,. 
Their intense love of their own country* their 
passionate pride of their own achievements and great¬ 
ness, their unsurpassed courage, and thetr inordinate 
love of their own race, as against all coloured people*, 
all these would suffice to cause dismay In us ; generally 
the weaker, when he becomes a comrade of the 
stronger sinks, into insignificance. We are apt to 
forget or ignore altogether at once all about our 
country, our culture and our future. Our independent , 
and natural growth will be impeded. We would, 
always require some mightier force on which to bang 
ourselves", someone to Jean on till eternity. We 
would require benefactors and can never stand on our 
own tegs. What we have to acquire is the power of 
standing erect on our own unaided legs and ability 
to manage our own affairs. This is not possible if 
we always depend on the smiles and frowns of our 
Rulers. They will be perfectly justified in taking' 
all possible advantage in tightening their hold on us. 

In fact we will have to surrender our judgment to their 
sweet pleasure in all matters affecting the vital 
interests of the country. The so-called independence 
which we may manifest for stage purposes, will not 
stand scrutiny. Like a house of cards, it will 
collapse at mere touch,’*—a reasoned political philoso¬ 
phy. based on no hatred or vile sentiment, but 
solely on the desire to cultivate the supreme 
Virtue of relying on ourselves. 

One of the most difficult duties of journalists 
is to write obituary articles. Mr. G* Su bra mania - 
Iyer held strong views on this poinL Mr. Subba 
Rao writes:— 

**Even highly intellectual Indians* at times, wer& 

Very hard on Mr, G. Subramania Iyer and bitterly 
resented his policy of exposing the foibles and 
follies of hia own countrymen One morning four- 
or five of my acquaintances of Triplicate and 
Mylapore* very cultured men, called or^ me 
as if on a deputation, and opened a mighty 
crusade against the policy of the Hindu in one 
respect. Their complaint was as follows:— 

"The Hindu is our national asset. We all feel a 
genuine pride and pleasure in reading the paper*, 
but at times our patience is sorely tried. When high 
placed Indians who have achieved success as lawyers, 
statesmen* merchant princes, officials or members- 
of any other profession, die* the Hindu the very 
evening contains long obituary notices, depicting 
vividly both their virtues and vices, success and 
failure. Nothing is more repulsive to Indian sentU 
ment than to utter disapprobation against the dead,. 

We cremate our dear one and return home to find 
solace and sympathy from all around us* what do we 
find on that very evening ? Comes the Hindu with 
its unrelenting invectives. The praise bestowed on 
the deceased loses all its charm by the way in which 
the lapses are portrayed. Can you not realise what 
intense humiliation and inexpressible grief this 
causes in the entire family circle, and among all the 
friends and acquaintances of the deceased? HowCOITI 
do you justify such a lamentable policy/* 

"I said in reply, “ I quite sympathise with you. At 
timesj when l pass the proof, similar objections strike 
me. But I have never had any discussion with the 
Editor about this. Can you not see him in person 
and have a frank talk with him on the subject?'* 

The leader of the deputation said * u That is 
Very fine* You have not yet fully understood your 
t Editor, He is a man of unbending temperaments 
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The more we protest, the stronger will be bis 
persistence in bis own policy-* I asked them; 
"Why do you not please put your thoughts on paper 
and send U to the office ? The Editor will surely 
publish your views*" My friend said ; “ That is of 
no use* Generally in all public controversies, the 
Editor has the last word. He would write a strong 
damning editorial note or add a stinging foot-note 
and we are made to cut a sorry figure in public. 
We have come to you merely to request you to 
discuss the subject wkh the Editor to bring him, 
round gently to our views or let us know on 
what principles he justifies his present policy*” 
I agreed to undertake this interesting work of 
friendly reconciliation. A day or two after, I called 
on Mr. G, Subramania Iyer one morning at his house* 
He always knew that, unless sent fbr by him or 
unless 1 had some thing very urgent to communicate 
to him, I would never disturb Tu'm in the morning, 
when he was invariably very busy. I explained the 
object of my interview. He explained his policy as 
follows: 

*‘I place the highest value on our national progress. 
Nothing is dearer to me than the bright future 
of India. This is our highest and moat 
cherished ideal. All personal considerations are 
insignificant. £ want lo impress on my country¬ 
men, high and low that, whenever any man's 
career or conduct rims counter to national interests, 
he can expect no mercy from us, however high 
he may be. When a man dies* we can review 
his work fully. We cannot take his name sub¬ 
sequently. The dead do not care for what we write* 
Let the living take a lesson from our policy* Let 
both young and old, who like to leave a good 
name behind them, never forget their sacred obli¬ 
gation to their motherland. Let all feel that even 
when they die, their defects—if they injure the 
national cause or national self-respect—will not be 
forgiven* Let those, who desire to stand well in 
the opinion of their countrymen after their death 
remember their duty to India, Self-seeking tenden¬ 
cies and belittling public interests have to be 
fully exposed- It is with great regret that I 
am writing these obituary notices. But I cannot 
help it. The feelings of the near and dear ones 
are as nothing to me when compared with the 
permanent injury to national interests which some 
of our eminent men have purposely and consciously 
done, either for their own advancement or for fear of 
wounding the delicate and divine susceptibilities of 
the Members of the Government* If you and your 
friends still think I am in the wrong, let me have 
your reasons," It struck me that G* Subramania 
Iyer was in the right, I told him so and informed 
my friends. They reluctantly but fully admitted 
that G, Subramania Iyer could not bo ousted from 
the position he had taken up, if the progress of India 
were the one supreme consideration in deciding the 
policy." 


Pennsylvania Grants Freedom to 
NegfFoes^Tha 450,000 negroes who live in the 
State of Pennsylvania have found themselves from last 
Sunday In a state cf absolute equality with their White 
brethren. Every hotel by law has opened its doors to 
them. No public swimming bath can exclude them. 
In trains and buses they can sit where they please. In 
theatres, in all places of public enter in in meat* they can 
take their seat next to a White woman without the 
manager of the hall during to eay them nay. First 
September was the day in which the State's Negro 
Equality Bill recently rushed through both the Houses 
of the State Legislature, became law. 


THE BAHK OF BARODA, LTD; 

Under the patronage of hod Largely i^ippcvM by the 
Our a g aml of EL H, the Maharaja Gaekwav of Ba/oda* 

t Registered under the Baroda Companies Aoi III at 139? \ 
Hiah Oetu 

Branch**Bombay. AhmedabaiJ, Nevurl, Metousi 
Dqbhol, Burst. PetlnG. Pstait, Am rail, Bhevnftf sr 
Sldhpar. Kirjtn, K&lol, Km II* Pwarka. and Port QJth*. 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED *** Re. 60.00,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP j „ 30.00,000 

RESERVE FUND M *, 31 , 50.004 

r DIBE0T0H3: 

Sir Lalubhal Sam a Id as, Kt, C.LEL, (Chairman.). 

3helh DurgtpfsMd Shambhuprasad Liskirl, (Atm 
Agent. Abmedabad. ) 

Sheth Todarmal Chi man Ul Samel Bashar, Mill Ann* 
Be rode. 

Tool ild as Kliachand Esq., (K11 at baud Devchand & Co 
Ltd., Bombay.) , .. , 

Mr. Qlrdherlal Doaebhal Pari kb, BA, LL»B., Barode* 
gej Ratna Bhallal Dnjthhal Amin, B. A., M, S, C. L 
(MaDAgtag Agent* Alembic ChsmLcal Works Go„ Ltd„ 
Baroda.) ... 

Setb Rrensukblal Makati at (Shorrock . Mill*, Ltd, 

. , Ahmedabad.) , 4 

Mr* S, D, Saklatwale (Tata Sons, Ltd., Bombay.) 1 
Mr, WalchMd Htrachtnd [ Bombay, 

Mr. Manual Balabbei Nun avail, B, A., LL B , A. M.( Pen 


OUBBENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS* 

Interval on daily balaoe* from R*. 300 h) Be. 1.00.000, 
will be allowed at 1 par a ant pa naunrn mod on aoma over 
Be* 1*00.000 by epeolal err»og*Eaant, No interact whtafct 
dose Dot oome to Be. 0 per half- fear MU be alio wed* t 

FIXED DEPOSITS* 

Beaelvad for long or short periods an ta r an whloh may ** 
esavrtalDod on application. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASS CREDITS, 

The Bank grants fcoaomotodatton oq terms lo be arranged 
ftgalrut approved eeourltiaa, T 

The Back undertakes on behelt of it* constituents the sale 
Custody of Shares mod Seonrittas and the oollnation of dlrtdsnde 
and interest thereon ; U also undertakes the sale and ponhwt at 
Government Paper and aU dasoriptlons ol Bk tak at mcderel* 
ehargw parttouUn el which may be learnt on application, 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS. 

Depoelta raortved In Barings Bank aoaotmie and Baring Bank 
deposit accounts. Internet on these Is allowed at >1 per cent w 
tmnun. Rules on application. 


v?. g, groundwater ' 

General Utnepr, 


THE SCIND1A STEAM NAVIGATION 
i COMPANY, LIMITED* 


Fortnightly bailings between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta* 
Burma -galling at Galle Tuucoriu 
Colombo and other coast porta ^ 
according to demand. 7 

For Freight and other pemcuUjre apply lo— 

NAB. EOT AM MORAajEE ft Co*. 

. t 

Sudani* Ho die, II, Sprott Road, Ballard Ea*1% 

l-Stt Bombay* 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(Entatollalied 7tH Sept^mbeu* 10OGO * 

OVQOOPOB1TED CT PfDBB TUB INDIAN OoMPJklTTBB ACW 
Tift? 1882 * 
head office i 


ORIENTAL BUILDINGS* BOMBAY. 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik lemon Si, Bombay. 
BAN DM A, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay, 
AHMEDABAD, 

Branches ED ARAD, (Station Branch. 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT, 

, SURAT, 

Capital Subscribed Ra. 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up , m h* „ 1,00,00,000 
Reserve Fund „ 1,02,50,000 

London Agents The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


Interest in allowed on daily balances from Rs, BOO to 
Rs, 1 , 00,000 @ 1 % per annum* Interest on balances in 
excess or Ra. I p 00,0 00 allowed only by special arrangement, 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Rs, ft per half year. 

fixed deposits. 


Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rules on application," The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills mid Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security, 

LOANS t OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 


The Bank undertakes on behalf of rta Constituents the 
am fa custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Btock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
On application. 

A. G. GRAY, 

Manager, 


YOUR FORTUNE depends on 

(1) The date of your birth 

(2) The month in which you were born 

(3) The planet under the influence of 
which you were bom* 

HOW? 

Please go through “Your Fortune* 

( The most interesting booklet ) 

— TO BE SENT FREE — 

Wrti* today to:— 

ATANK NIGRAH 
PHARMACY, 

JAMNAGAR—CKathiawap.) 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

HKAD OFFICE* ApoUfl 8 tr«*> Fori, Bow&tT, 


ftararaatl (District f*oona), 
Islam pur (District Afltara). 


Tasgaon f ,, .. 

5 aUra ( „ „ 

Klrloakarwadl ( , r „ 

Shlmla < » n ;* 

Koregaoti ( „ „ ). 

Kopergaod (District Ahmed- 

oagar), 

Shevgaoo ( * .* ). 

Ahmednagar , u X 

Bhiwamll (District Thoss), 

Pfllghnr in ii }, 

Kelyaa ( « X 

Aklu] (District Stiwlapur). 


Vlram^m 

Dbulla 

Dofidalchl 

Nandurbar 

Shkpur 

Sbabada 

SakH 

Slndkheda 

OTalegaoa 

SntflUi 

Kalwan 

Dobad 

EalnP 


(District Abase* 
dabatTf 
(District West) 
Khaadesti> 

C :i 

Cm m 


PI /I 

■Istrict NuikV 

i * « % 

If H JV 

strict Panels? 

MflhaSj), 

a 3 * 


n>id 


DIRFfMOBS 1 


SlrObuoltiU V. Mehta, K.OS,!., 
Sir Lalubhal Sam&M&a, Rt,, 
Madhjjwja* D. Tbaokemey, 

Eeq., 

3. O. Sarlaya, Eaq., 

O* P* Ugjrdeafciwari Ftaq., 

G. X Dwadhar, 1*44*, 

B. H, Kc-slivain* Fgq.» 

SHARE CAPITAL>- 
( Fully Paid) 


P« 4 /Y, G* Kala,: 

B. N, Rajadnya, Esq H 

A. p. Knlkami, E^. p 
D. W. B*ut, Esq., 

F* B, 3 jfexmtehwar» Boq*, 
O.M. Gandhi. Esqr*, 

Bao Bahadur R, V. Vandeksr 
V, Jj» Mebta, E,aq M 


Rs. 


1 BEPOBITS fixed tor od 4 year and shorter or longer period a 
are aeoopted. Bates m.nA other partfottian may bn ascertained 
tom the undersign ad. 

1 , OUBRENT AOOOUNTS aro opened tor O^pciatm 
Bwlotin and Individnala. Interest la allowed on daily balance* 
not exoadding Ba. 1,00,000, 


B* SAVIN09 BANK DEPOSITS are &tjc apitflfl ■ and fnlwHt 
paid at % per neiit, on mlnimam monthly balcmau. BtUea maw 
ba obtainaa from the tmdontlguM. J 

4 + Dmlta am Issued on dlsfrdot and ethsr towns on tmm to b* 
asoiwtalnedi an application. 
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NOTES 

The League of Nations:—The League of 
Nations Assembly meeting this time was 
enlivened by some speeches which revived the 
almost lost hopes of Its proving to be a palladium 
of peace among the nations of the world 
which President Wilson intended it to be. As 
His Highness the Aga Khan, the leader of the 
Indian Delegation, feelingly remarked, the 
repeated failures of the League to exert its 
authority for checking aggression by powerful 
nations on weaker ones, have led to loss of 
faiih in it by his countrymen who have 
come to regard it as a costly futility* If 
the League asserted itself on the present 
occasion, its waning prestige might be revived. 
The cabled summary of the Aga Khan's 
speech does not tell us what the Indian 
representative thought of Sir Samuel Hoare's 
principal suggestion that backward nations 
should be helped to d e velop t he I r materia 1 
resources without detriment to their political 
sovereignty and that that was the policy which 
Britain had laid down for herself in India and 
elsewhere. As we observed last week, even 
though it has not been followed in the past, 
the enunciation of this policy is valuable 
as a pledge of Britain's relations with her 
colonies in the future- The Russian dele¬ 
gate, L it v moil, made the most remarkable 
speech of the Session so far* He declared 
that the Soviets did not approve of colonial 
imperialism, of which there is too much already, 
and would do all in their power to prevent 
aggravation of it by Italy's contemplated raid 
on Abyssinia- Not less explicit, though marred 
by allusion to Ireland's grievances, was Mr, 
De Valera's strong condemnation of the impend-* 
ing aggression on Abyssinia, A considerable 
volume of opinion expressed at the Assembly 
was decidedly condemnatory of Italian aggres¬ 


sion* But such glimpses of the plan of meet¬ 
ing It as are afforded to the outside public* 
seem to indicate that Britain and France* 
at present the dominant factors in the League* 
are engaged in securing for Italy without a 
war the main objectives which Italy hopes to 
gain by a war- That is to say, they agree that 
Abyssinia should be exploited by Kuropean 
nations without Involving the latter in quarrels, 
among themselves. To avert a war in European 
rather than to protect the interests of Abyssinia 
seems to be the object of the discussions In the 
Committee of five appointed by the Assembly 
to make proposals, for a peaceful termination L 
Of the Italo*Abyssinian crisis* Only nominal/ 
sovereignty will be left to Abyssinia when her; 
administration and resources are to be developed, 
by foreigners. The Emperor is anxious to 
develop nis country on Western lines and is" 
willing to accept western guidance- The British 
position in Irao seems to ba the model promi¬ 
nently in view before the League Committee. 

India and Abyssinia *—The organisation 
known as “ Italian Community in India” has 
issued a tract headed '‘Much Ado about Nothing** 
in which the right of India to voice its opinion 
on the projected invasion of Abyssinia by Italy* 
is challenged, India, we are told, is neither 
judge nor defendant in the Italo-Abyssinian 
conflict. She has no political, or moral or 
economic interest in Africa, She has no foreign 
policy of her own, not even the thin link of 
direct diplomatic contacts with Abyssinia. The 
writer magnanimously dismisses the thought that 
India's protest has no higher motive than to adver¬ 
tise herself- The true reason, he says, is that 
the political mind of India is still sticking to 
17 S3, and Is obsessed by the French Revolu¬ 
tionary watchwords, which have no meaning 
nowadays* **They do not think that, after 150 
years of history, these words (democracy, uni¬ 
versal suffrage, government of the people, 
parliamentarism and so on) have become tools 
for rendering nations to slavery than to redeem 
them and n>ake them feel really happy.'’ These 
words open up a large field of argument. Wa 
will only say here that India, though she occu¬ 
pies only a subordinate position politbally, has 
as large a moral interest as any other country, 
in the maintenance of just relations between 
nation and nation. The very fact that her 
interests are not directly involved in the present 
conflict, invests her judgment of it with the 
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impartiality of history—a word which is 
frequently used but not quite clearly understood 
by the writer of this interesting tract* At the 
same time, there is considerable truth in his 
observation that the old watchwords about demo 
cracy, have resulted not in freedom and happiness 
but oppression of the weak by the strong' 
in many parts of the world* But Fascism has yet 
to prove that it is better able than parliamentary 
democracy to ensure freedom and happiness 
to mankind* On the principle that each 
country has the right to determine the form of 
government best suited to its aptitudes and 
require me nts, the Reformer has consistently 
refrained from adverse criticism of Fascism* 
Nazism and Sovietism. It has, on the contrary, 
recorded from time to time the beneficient achieve- 
ments of these experiments in their respective 
countries* It is only when Italian Fascism seeks 
to overstep its territorial limits and to 
absorb a distant country, inhabited by a race 
with which it has no affinities, that we felt 
constrained to criticise its armies in Abyssinia. 
Soviet Russia has condemned colonial imperial¬ 
ism outright. German desire to be united to 
Austria is intelligible both because of the racial 
identity of the two peoples and because Austria, 
as defined by the Versailles Treaty, cannot exist 
economically except in union with her great 
neighbour* None of these considerations is 
present in the case of Italian intentions on 
Abyssinia* If Italians want to help Abyssinia 
they should do so by becoming subjects of the 
Emperor and not by overthrowing his authority* 
“Historical Justice”:—The writer of the Italian 
tract says that Justice is a relative notion and 
that the only real justice is the “Justice of 
history which transcends centuries and rules 
over the world, thanks to which people assert 
their right of life and civilisation through wars 
and revolutions. ,f If that be the case, the justice of 
history had many centuries ago decided that the 
Roman Empire over the world should end and 
that Italy should become a province of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire* Mazzini, Garibaldi and 
Cavour did not accept this “justice of history** 
and wrote and fought and wrought for its 
reversal. How are we to know whether Signor 
Mussolini's mind reflects historical justice more 
truly than those of these great Italians. Would 
Mazzini—the great apostle of freedom—have 
approved of this aggression on Abyssinia? 
The writer of the 11 Much Ado About 
Nothing 5 ' tract puts some questions to Indian 
publicists. Why did they not protest against 
the Aryan invasion of India, he asks. 
Obviously because it is rather too late to 
protest against it* The so-called Aryan invasion, 
by the *way, is a purely western hypothesis for 
which there is not an atom of proof in ancient 
Indian literature. What of the Muslim invasion, 
he asks. This, again, is ancient history now* 
But does Signor Mussolini intend to remove his 
capital to Addis Ababa as the Muslims did to 
Agra and settle down there as an African ruler 
as they did? As for the British conquest the answer 


can best be given In the words of the English 
historian, Seeley; “We are really not conquerors 
of India, and we cannot rule her as conquerors; 
if we undertook to do so, it is not necessary 
to enquire whether we could succeed, for we 
should assuredly be ruined financially by the 
mere attempt/' Queries the indignant Italian 
communal 1st: “Did India ever stir when japan 
occupied Manchuria and went out of the 
League of Nations to have a free hand in 
China 7* There Is an answer to that, too* 
Chinese, Japanese and Manchurians have racial 
a nd cultural affinities* J a pan is, therefore, 
naturally more fitted to help them in their 
development than the Western nations which 
would have otherwise exploited these countries 
This, and the fact that Japanese are debarred 
from settling in America and Australia, had 
the effect of moderating Indian disapproval of 
Japanese expansion in Manchuria* Italy has 
tried to a rouse hosti lity to Japan a mong 
European nations, but she has failed because 
thoughtful men in Europe and America 
recognise that the ban on Japan leaves her 
without an outlet anywhere else. Italians can 
go anywhere they like. Millions of them have 
made their homes in America. There is no bar 
against their emigrating to Australia or South 
Africa or Canada. Why do they covet the land 
of the Negus, the solitary remant of ancient 
African sovereignty ? India has a strong feeling 
for ancient institutions, which is outraged by 
the contemplated attack an Abyssinia* 

The Tariff Board :—When Discriminate Pro¬ 
tection was adopted as the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, it became necessary to create an 
agency to find out which Industry fulfilled the 
conditions laid down as entitling industries to 
protection* The Tariff Board came into 
existence. The first Boards were expert bodies 
of high standing with the public. The members 
were appointed for a fixed term and had a certain 
fixity of tenure. Of late, however the tendency 
is to make casual appointments for each inquiry. 

It is impossible for any body. of principles 
to grow up under this plan* There is no 
permanence in appointments to the Board. 
Two recent nominations to the Board have 
called forth criticism. A retired British owner 
of Jute Mills in Calcutta has been selected 
to be chairman of the Board, to enquire into * 
the claim of the Textile Industry for protection. 
This, in the first' place, is an injustice to 
Mr, Fazl Rahimtulla who has remained a 
member of the Board through its several trans¬ 
formations. In the next place, the ex-jute 
merchant, having retired from India some years 
ago, has probably lost touch with recent 
developments in Indian industries. To ere is 

much force in the contention of the President of 
the Indian Merchants' Chamber that, if it was 
absolutely necessary to have a British Chairman, 
one could and should have been selected from 
among those who are actively engaged in 
business in India. The second appointment that 
invites criticism is that of Dewan Bahadur 
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A. Ramswami Mudaliar. The Dewan Bahadur is 
a very able man. ;c** € was a candidate for 
•election to the Legislative Assembly last year 
and appreciative cements on some of his election 
speeches were published in Jthe Reformer . 
He was defeated at the election by a very 
large majority. He has since become the chief 
organiser and propagandist of the Justice Party. 
Government frequently express their fear of 
political influence intruding in fiscal and industrial 
administration. They seem to have overlooked 
their own precept in the present case. 

The Poona Seva Sadao :—The Silver Jubilee 
Album of the Poona Seva Sadan Society is a 
sumptuous volume of over 200 pages. A 
valuable introduction containing a short account 
of the aims and the gradual progress of the 
Society’s activities from small beginnings, is 
followed by numerous photographs of persons 
connected in one way or another with the 
movement. The provision of general and voca¬ 
tional education for adult women, which is the 
-main object of the Society, was a novel idea 
twenty-five years ago, and the attempt to give it 
body and form was beset with many difficulties. 
“But the patience and perseverance of Mr. Gopal 
Krishna Devadhar have triumphed through 
all obstacles and today the Society with 
fourteen centres, three of them outside Maha¬ 
rashtra, has provided thousands of women 
Avith the training which enables them to 
serve their sisters in educational, medical and 
other spheres. Mr. Devadhar has been greatly 
helped in his arduous labours by Mrs. Janakibat 
Bhatt and other women workers. As President 
of the Servants of India Society, as organizing 
Secretary of the Poona Seva Sadan, and as 
one of the few leading authorities on the 
Co-operative Movement, Mr. Devadhar is one 
of the heaviest worked men in India at the 
present day. Congratulations from all well- 
wishers of the Seva Sadan have been poured 
on him on the occasion of the Silver Jubilee. 
He makes an appeal for funds to meet the 
demands on the Society for further expansion 
and we trust that it will meet with generous 
response. The Album is priced Rs. 10 (postage 
Rs. 1-4). 

Sarda Act Amendment Bill:—Mr. B. Das has 
obtained the sanction of the Governor-General 
for introducing in the Legislative Assembly a 
Bill for amending the Sarda Act. We publish 
it elsewhere with the explanatory statement 
attached to it. The main provisions of it 
relate to the granting of injunction prohibiting a 
contemplated marriage in contravention of the 
law, the giving of power to the Court to take 
proceedings under the Act of its own motion, 
and the discretion vested in the Court to 
require the postponement of the consummation 
of a child marriage until after the age prescribed 
by the Act or until a later date. The Bill omits 
to provide against having a child marriage 
performed in foreign territory. This is a com¬ 
mon form of evasion. The Bombay High 
Court recently overruled the decision of a District 


Court making’ such evasions punishable. Presum¬ 
ably, injunctions under the amending Act will be 
issuable against marriages arranged to be 
performed outside as well as within the India.' 
The last provision is very necessary and was 
recommended by the Age of Consent Committee. 

Spurious Conversions to other Faiths The 
Indian Messenger writes: “Spurious conversions 
to other faiths for the sake of some ulterior 
motives were not very rare in this country. 
People have come to realise the baneful effects 
of such conversions. Our contemporary The 
Guardian has pointed it out in an editorial note. 
This is sound advice. Brahmo Samaj has 
in the past, had some bitter experience of, 
such hasty conversions with selfish motives 
and the warning of our contemporary has not 
come too soon. Those, who are truly alive to, 
the best interests of the Samaj, have to look 
askance upon all efforts of conversion of this 
kind and prevent it with a strong hand, if 
necessary, so that the reputation ot the com¬ 
munity as a religious body may not be sullied 
by these nefarious activities of self-seeking men 
and women.” ..... 

Untouchables in the Making :—There is much 
speculation as to how the practice of untouch- 
ability originated in this country. In his 
study of ancient institutions. Sir Henry Maine 
laid great strees on what is known as the 
historical method. The origin of ancient in¬ 
stitutions are often traceable in institutions 
actually existing in some part of the world. 
The past was thus the present. A good illus¬ 
tration of this with reference to the institution 
of untouchability is to be found in what is taking 
place before our eyes in Nazi Germany. We 
print elsewhere the marriage and citizenship 
laws promulgated within the last few days at 
Nuremberg where Herr Hitler proclaimed the 
policy of the Nazi state. Citizenship of 
Germany is now denied and is confined to 
Germans or people of ‘kindred blood’ whatever 
that might mean. Jews are forbidden to 
marry Germans and marriages solemnised 
outside in contravention of this law are invalid. 
Illicit sexual intercourse between Jews and 
Germans or ‘kindred’ people is punished with 
penal servitude. Jews cannot employ German 
girls in their homes and they are forbidden to 
hoist the German flag or hoist the national 
colours. This and other laws and regulations 
practically reduces, as was stated in a manifesto 
issued by the Jews, the community to a 
position worse than that of the untouchables in 
India. The German are a highly cultured and 
in the forefront of Western civilisation, ®t Cl 
priest-ridden, superstitious idolators like the un¬ 
tort un ate caste-Hind us. Why then do they 
treat the Jews worse than pariahs used to be 
treated in India ? The answer to this question 
will probably give us a clue to the origin of 
untouchability in India. It must be remembered 
that although anti-Semitism is acute in Germany, 
it is more or less chronic in Europe. 
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WHO SHOULD WORK THE REFORMS? 

Indian public men who feci called upon to 
advise the count ry as to what its response should 
be to the Samuel Hoare Scheme, should have 
regard not only to the immediate future but also 
to what may come after it. If ever a satis¬ 
factory relationship is to be established between 
Britain and India, between the West and the 
East ? the first and most urgent need is that 
each should take the other to mean what it says. 
At the present time this is unhappily not the 
case- The British, and Europeans generally, 
expect the East to take them to mean precisely 
what they say. But they do not reciprocate the 
compliment. With reference to the Hoare re¬ 
forms, it has been persistently asserted by British 
statesmen, with brutal frankness by some and in 
more or less courteous language by others, that 
Indian leaders were not sincere in their opposi¬ 
tion to the scheme, that there was no need to 
pay attention to them, and that they would accept 
whatever was decided upon and presented to 
them as an accomplished fact. Indian leaders 
have not all condemned the scheme, Muslima 
have on the whole accepted it. The Justice 
party in Madras has not only accepted it but has 
constituted itself its champion against all comers. 
Dr* Ambedkar’s is the one non-official name cited 
by Sir Samuel Hoare as a supporter of his 
scheme and w the scheduled castes”, whom he 
represented at the Round Table Conference, 
should be assumed to favour it. The Europeans, 
of course, support the reforms. Outside these 
elements, disapproval of the scheme has been 
the rule. There are notable exceptions parti¬ 
cularly among those who took part in one or 
more Round Table Conferences, as delegates or 
associates. Liberals have been as vehement in 
protest as Congressmen. It is of them specifically 
that British 'protagonists of the reforms, have 
declared that they would come round when the 
Bill was put upon the statute book. If these 
leaders now accept the reforms and undertake to 
execute them, the opinion of British statesmen 
that Indian protesters should not be taken seriously 
will be confirmed. The next time any proposal 
is made, whether within or outside the Act, it 
will be open to them to point to their experience 
and carry it over the heads of protesters. Not 
only will future expressions of public opinion be 
discounted, but Indians will acquire a character for 
fit bluffingthe effect of which will go far beyond 
political controversy, If Indian leaders can back 
out of their strong words of condemnation, 
when, a proposal is pushed through in 
spite of their disapproval, a premium 
is placed on irresponsibility* The public 
cannot rely on their spokesmen to stand by 
their convictions or what were proclaimed as 
their convictions. Consistency is not everything* 
It is, some one lias said, the bugbear of small 
minds* The leader of men will not hesitate to 
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change his course when new circumstances, not 
originally contemplated, demand a change* 
But that is quite a different thing from changing - 
his course when what has happened is what he 
knew all along would happen. To be incon¬ 
sistent on principle, is poor title to leadership. 

Compromise, it is true, is the soul of politics-. 
It is also the soul of life. We have to make 
adjustments constantly to our surroundings in- 
order merely to Uve. In fact, life is nothing 
more than this capacity to adjust itself to 
variations in environment. But the adjustments 
of life have for their purpose the strengthening,, 
the enrichment of vitiity, of personality- An 
adjustment, a compromise, which resulted in the 
weakening or impoverishment of an organism, is 
maladjustment, suicide. Compromise is possible 
and legitimate when the parties to it are agreed 
upon a common end. No compromise is 
possible when there is no such common purpose* 
Can we say this of the Hoare Scheme ? What 
is the central purpose of constitutional as distinct 
from absolute government ? It is that the 
governed have the determining voice in the 
making of the laws which they have to obey, in 
the raising of the taxes which they have to pay 
and in the spending of them* All else is 
subsidiary* Does the Hoare Act concede this 7 
Lord Lothian, who is not a mere party politician 
but a man of intellectual and moral calibre, 
avows in an article in the Twentieth Century* as- 
a conclusive answer to all criticisms of the Hoare 
Act, that it places the “initiative” in Indian 
hands. But what is the good of giving the 
Indians the wheel after taking good care to 
remove the engine and to puncture the tyres of 
the car of State? With the Governor on the 
top of him and the steel frame at the seat of 
him, the Indian Minister will have about as much 
initiative as the corn between the upper and. 
nether millstones. We have in mind chiefly the 
reforms at the centre* though the observations 
apply also to the provincial part of the scheme* 
The scheme should be judged by its proposals 
for the centre- Provincial autonomy without 
responsibility at the centre, is dangerous if it 
be real, and if not dangerous it is unreal,. 
Autonomy by itself would be beneficial if it 
were by devolution from a unitary central 
government. But in the Hoare Scheme separa¬ 
tion is more real than autonomy for the 
provinces. The provinces have been separated 
in order to put them on the same level with the 
States with which they are to federate* But 
does the Act put them on the same level as 
States ? It is obvious to the most casual 
observation that the new scheme opens wide^ 
the door of diplomacy, extra-constitutional 
propaganda, backstairs approaches. The pro¬ 
vincial governments in all these respects will be' 
under a tremendous handicap as compared with: 
many States, 

The right thing in the circumstances is to 
leave those who believe in the scheme, the 
Muslims, the “scheduled castes,” the Justice 
party, to “work” it, and for the others to render 
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them such help as they can in carrying' forward 
measures which are for the good of the country, 
like prohibition, national education and the 
economic regeneration of the people- If they 
succeed, well and good. If they fail, it can not 
be said that the reforms have not had a fair 
trial a3 it will certainly be said if those who 
have condemned them all long, undertake to 
“work" them whether with the avowed object 
of wrecking them or with a strong conviction 
that they are bound to fail. 

THE VICEROY'S ADDRESS TO THE 
LEGISLATURE. 

The address which Lord Willi ngdon delivered 
at a joint meeting of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State on Monday, 
was a long tale of frustrated purpose. His 
Excellency, since he assumed office, has repeately 
declared his intention to see India firmly planted 
on the road to self-government with himself as 
the first constitutional Governor-General during 
bis term of five years. It is chiefly on this 
hope that he has justified his many Ordinances. 
The Ordinances have been incorporated into 
the permanent criminal law. Lord Willingdon 
has this week certified the renewal of this 
law on its being rejected by the Legislative 
Assembly, But the constitutional Governor- 
General is still remote. Even the introduction 
of the Hoare scheme has been taken out of 
His Excellency's hands and entrusted to his 
successor whose nomination has been made 
with unprecedented, not to say indecent, haste. 
Lord Willi ngdon reserved reference to the ap¬ 
pointment of his successor, while he has yet 
several months of office to run, almost to the 
end of his address after enlarging on such 
questions as the “quininization” of the population 
by a free gift of unsaleable surplus stores of 
that now obsolete drug, development of broad¬ 
casting, the collection of a crore of rupees for 
the Ring’s Jubilee Fund, and other odds and 
ends. His tribute to Lord Linlithgow was notice¬ 
ably cold. He referred to him as one having 
technical knowledge of the Reforms which 
is excellent in an adviser but rather dangerous 
in a statesman. The Viceroy of India can 
avail himself of the services of experts. But 
he must be their master and not a technician 
himself, “Beware of your experts/* wrote the 

E reat Lord Salisbury from India Office in 
ondon to Lord Lytton at the Viceregal Lodge 
at Simla* There is a note of sadness in Lord 
WilJingdon's reference to the appointment of his 
succassor, “It will not be my task to introduce 
the new constitution nor to join with you in 
its constitutional and, l trust, harmonious 
development.* 1 Is there also a note of 
relief ? His Excellency’s loyal endeavour 
to magnify the new constitution, notwithstand¬ 
ing his reference to Asoka^ la too oblvously 
forced. 

Lord Willi ngdon told his hearers that their 
thoughts were engaged as his were by forecasts 


of the steps by which and at which the new 
constitution will be brought into operation. 
This must have been news to many of them. 
His Excellency is a bad thought reader*’ Very 
few people in India are thinking of the scheme 
and when and how it comes Into operation. 
Many people are hoping that it will never come 
into operation and that the princes will find 
some patriotic way of blocking it. If 
we may presume on a word of advice, it 
is that Lord Willingdon too should not 
weary his mind by speculating on events 
which he will . not be here to shape. c It 
is impossible for me/' said His Excellency, 
“to give any Indication of precise dates/* So 
much the better. As the late Lord Birkenhead 
wisely remarked, let us not be slave to dates. 
One date is as good as another—we do not 
consult astrologers to find an auspicious day 
and hour—and so far as India is concerned it 
is all the same whether the scheme is applied 
tomorrow or after many years* Lord Willi ngdon 
found two special merits in the scheme which 
should commend it to India. With his well- 
known genius to derive satisfaction in all 
situations. His Excellency declared that it 
was a matter of great satisfaction to him. 
that during his Viceroyalty there had been 
made possible a consummation which many 
of the great rulers of India through the 
ages desired to see but did not see and which was 
hardly in sight when “I myself took office over 
five years ago/' The emergence of Federation 
which to Lord Willi ngdon seems to be little 
short of a miracle, has been explained by others 
who were behind the scenes as having had a 
more prosaic origin. Repeated and solemn 
pledges had bsen given promising reponsible 
government to British India. The attempt to 
explain them away had failed. It could no 
longer be withheld except by a flagrant breach 
of these promises. Federation suggested itself as 
the way by which responsible government can be 
associated with irresponslblity so as completely 
to neutralise it. The second great feature of 
the scheme is, said His Excellency, that the 
Government of India under the new constitution 
will draw their authority by direct devolution 
from the Crown just as the Dominion Govern¬ 
ments do. The Irish Constitution is the one 
which we have at hand and it is th$ latest in 
the roll of Dominions, The second article of 
the Irish Free State Act says that “all powers of 
government and all authority, legislative, exe¬ 
cutive and judicial in Ireland, are derived from 
the people of Ireland.** The case of India is more 
analogous to that of Ireland than to that of any 
other Dominion, Michael Collins in the memo¬ 
randum which we reproduced from Lord Birken¬ 
head’s Life in the last issue, spoke of his country 
being an ancient, independent nation which is 
now at last receiving recognition. This is the 
view we have all along taken of the future of 
India in the British Commonwealth. 
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AN EVANGELIST LOOKS BACK* 

The atheist has derived so much amusement a* 
the expense of the devout that something had to be 
done to restore the self-confidence of the believer* 
Mr, Allan A_ Hunter, a missionary with wide ex¬ 
perience, remarked in “Social Perplexities'* that a 
friend of his traced the atheism of an eminent 
philanthropist to a vicious kink in his home life. Dr. 
Sherwood Eddy caps this comforting reassurance 
with a personal anecdote, in hi a autobiography, “A 
Filgrimage of Ideas '* (Messrs- George Alien and 
Unwin, London ; Price, 10s* 6d.)* Unable to argue 
a student into theistic belief. Dr, Eddy turned him 
over to Dr. Frank Buchman of Oxford Group fame. 
Dr, Eddy continues, “In the next roorn he began 
again jauntily, M am an atheist, 1 etc, Buchman said 
quietly, ‘My friend, you are an adulterer. Let's get 
down first to your basic moral need where you are 
living, and then later we'll talk about your “atheism” 
which is probably only a symptom of your immoral 
life,' 'How do you know I'm an adultererP 1 asked 
the mam 'Because it's written all over your face,' 
replied Buchman. The man admitted the fact, got 
down to reality in dealing with his moral need, and 
then found his “atheism” as a superficial doubt 
or unconscious pose had somehow evaporated." Not 
all adventures at spiritual diagnosis are likely to have 
the same happy, from Dr. Buchman’s point of view, 
ending. Dr, Eddy whose reminiscences are a fasci¬ 
nating blend of caution and enthusiasm, hints to his 
reader in narrating the incident the needed warning 
that all men are not as Frank Buchman. He might 
have also added that all atheists are not like the 
student, that even among adulterers there are types. 
Dr. Eddy's caution is the result of experience. His 
ent h u s i asm is i nherent. H is accou nt of an encou nter 
with Swami Vive ka nan da on board ship from Madras 
to Calcutta on the Swamfs return from his triumphal 
visit to Chicago, would have offended Indian sentiment 
but for the detachment of the writer. He challenged 
the Swami to a debate before the entire ship's com¬ 
pany on deck, “I felt/ he remarks with charming 
candour, ‘like a young Samson smiting with the 
jawbone of an ass, contending with this brilliant and 
subtle Vedantist* But as I see myself now I was 
the ass, boneheaded beyond belief. I was sure my 
cause was right but I was no match for this brilliant 
man..,, I can see myself alone with the swami after 
the debate, when with the mein and condescension of 
a god incarnate he told me that he had left thousands 
ofconverts to Hinduism at Harvard and in Boston. 
But 1 was fresh from the land of Buffalo Bill. (To the 
uninitiated, it may be mentioned, that Buffalo Bill is 
the hero of numerous episodes written for juvenile 
consumption generally concluding on the note, 
'And then another‘Reds kin jbit the dust.*) Hoping 
to puncture his inflated composure, I leaned forward* 
pointed my finger in his faoe so that he might 
not mistake to whom I was alluding, and said* 'Swami, 
you lie/ With unbroken condescension he smiled and 
said pityingly, ‘Young man, you need some cooling 
drink/ Neither that debate nor tbe many discussions, 
arguments and question meetings which followed in 
India—as a kind of tug of war to prove we had a 
better religion than they had and to expose the evils 
of Hinduism—ever got us far or won a single convert. 
I early abandoned this futile procedure of debate 
and argument. I am glad to see the whole method 
of an appreciative and sympathetic approach to the 

g reat ethnic religions is so fully recognised in the 
aymen's Report and by the majority of modern 
missionaries/ The early failure cf Dr, Eddy's 
argumentative method Jed to the abandoning of a 
policy which was open to the strongest criticism. 
That is why we refuse to believe the press report that 
missionaries are contemplating the preparation of 


films to show to ‘home' audiences the ‘‘wretchedness'* 
of conditions here with a view to whipping up 
enthusiasm for the missionary cause. But that is 
by the way. Dr Eddy still bears the scar of that early 
encounter with Swami Vivekananda. Otherwise he 
would not have concluded with the uncharitable 
remark, “The Swami impressed me as a clever 
charlatan who had aspirations, nevertheless, towards 
the saintliness cf his great master, Ramakrjshna/* 

Dr Sherwood Eddy is revealed in his autobio¬ 
graphy as an exponent of what may be called the 
modern form of muscular Christianity. He glories 
in numbers and success to him is counted by the 
thousands who ate converted or who attend his 
meetings. One almost begins to suspect that his 
enthusiasm for Gandhi is because cf the millions 
who follow him. In a discussion, as futile as the 
early meetings on the merits of Christianity and 
Hinduism, Dr. Eddy states with pathetic insistence 
that Hinduism could not have produced a leader 
like Gandhi without Christian influence. If Dr. Eddy 
has abandoned comparative discussions on religion, 
he has not given up the method. In a short account 
of Hindu weaknesses Dr. Eddy admits with “candour'* 
-“though why he should feel ‘compelled* to confess 
the defects cf the other man’s religion, one does not 
understand—that ‘there is a characteristic lack of 
any adequate power of elimination to recognize, 
abhor and cast out the evils of the individual and 
society of this great religion*. His experiences in 
America also show that “the Christians and idealists 
of the West* 1 have a marked tendency to be occupied 
with their own selfish Interests* yet what is human 
weakness he describes as Hindu weakness. Dr, Eddy 
has had a unique experience of life in the West and 
in the East but it is unfortunate that he has not given 
an integrated account of his ‘pilgrimage,* We have 
as a result not the autobiography of one but of two 
individuals in "A Pilgrimage of Ideas,*' His descrip¬ 
tion of himself as one whose mind is ‘single-tracked* 
accounts for many of the seeming contradictions of 
his life. An evangelist of the first rank, he is prepared 
to leave to “the handiwork of God the simple orthodox 
soul (of Gandhi) 1 * who incidentally cannot be moved 
from his religious position; a convinced socialist, he 
yet rejoices that he inherited enough from his father 
to live his own life: a non-violent pacifist* he threatens 
his hearers with an impending violent revolution, in 
which, of course, he will not take part, if he is not 
heard. But his autobiography will be read with 
interest as a commentary on the various movements 
which have sprung up during the last thirty years. 

It is interesting to see Mr. Eddy attempting to 
help his readers to clear obstacles in the way of 
reading through his reminiscences. "The word 
‘missions’ is taboo as is the word ‘religiony* he 
wri tes and justifies missions to the younger genera¬ 
tion in the following passage; “The West had already 
sent abroad, perforce* its liquor, its lust, its firearms, 
its conquering imperialism and exploiting industrial¬ 
ism to enslave the sweated labour of the Orient. 
We felt that the West should give its best as it 
had already forced its worst upon the Orient...We 
went to build up a complete new social order in tbe 
East as now we are attempting to do in the West." 
All this, however, is obviously an afterthought. 
Western missionaries, and only the best of them at 
that, are only just realising that their message has 
little hope of acceptance unless cut loose from 
Western imperialism. The missionary of forty years 
ago, with the possible exception of Dr. Sherwood 
Eddy, could not have set their work in the Orient as 
a compensation for the industrialism and armaments 
which Western industrialists and militarists had thrust 
on the East, because the missionaries themselves 
"believed in the civilising value of both arms and 
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machines. As for the new social order, it was an 
attempt more to introduce Western social institutions. 
This idealised picture of 'missionary work tells 
its own story. The most valuable chapters in the 
'Pilgrimage', however, are those explaining Dr. Eddy's 
transition from Liberalism to Socialism. "Since. I 
could not conscientiously support capitalism with its 
flagrant injustice," writes Dr. Eddy, "nor the desperate 
dictatorship of fascism, nor communism with it9 
necessary tyrrany, 1 turned to socialism as the nearest 
political approximation to my ideals." He is a little 
more emphatio when he says that he is no longer a 
liberal and that he is still left with his feet on solid 
ground after the trial balloons of Liberalism have 
been exploded by the hard facts of life. But anyone 
reading Dr. Eddy*s ‘Pilgrimage of Ideas’ a hundred 
years hence, might be excused, for mistaking the 
distinguished Socialist for a sentimental adherent of 
that creed. , 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose in his statement on 
“Indian Propaganda abroad ** ( Reformer , August 10). 
has attempted to make out a case for conduct¬ 
ing propaganda in foreign countries for the cause of 
Indian freedom. He assumes at the outset that 
the facts of the Indian political situation today are 
not known outside this country while really the 
reverse is the case. India has not obtained her 
freedom, not because there is any lack of konwledge 
or sympathy in other countries. His reference to 
China's failure to profit by international sympathy 
shows definitely that, for all his "careful study of the 
history of those countries that have won their 
national freedom in comparatively recent years," Mr. 
Bose has woefully misread the lesson of foreign poli¬ 
tics. "Even those who rely on force of arms,*’ he writes, 
“for winning their freedom, cannot dispense with 
propaganda and toreign sympathy which propaganda 
brings," and, again, "China was unable to utilise 
this due to her military weakness.” We can only 
conclude that hi9 belief in the magio efficacy of 
an army has led thi 9 distinguished Indian 
leader Into so gross a lapse. Had he said “only those 
who rely on force of arms eta," we should be inclined 
to agree with him. His reference to Czecho-Slovakia 
Is inapt, for Czecho-slovakia bears out our point of 
view rather than his. It will be interesting to see 
how Czechoslovakia won her freedom. As an Indian 
who has lived for some time in Vienna, Mr. Bose 
.surely must know that but, for the oollapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy, Czech propaganda 
would have been of no avail in winning freedom. 
We should like to emphasise here that there 19 no 
intention in the following aocount to pass judgment on 
Czeoh leaders for the methods adopted by them in 
attaining their ideal9. History ha 3 allowed herself a 
wide lattitude in her judgment of nations struggling 
to free themselves from foreign domination. 

When Mr. Bose remarks that "for nearly twenty 
years” Czech leaders conducted steady ana careful 
propaganda in different countries, he 19 displaying 
that carelessness and superficiality which he so 
readily attributes to those who disagree with him. 
So far from there having been a conscious agitation 
for Czech independence in toreign countries for 
twenty years, the leaders themselves were only 
consoious of this political aim of setting up a separate 
State in 1914. The territory which was to be 
Csecho-slovakia was decided by the Allies in 1918. 
Czech politicians, with few exceptions, took for 
granted the existence of the Habsburg Empire and 
were even reconciled to this fact, In the hope that 
the Czechoslovak people would attain a position such 
would enable it to have a deciding influence 
on the future fortunes of the Austro-Hungarian 


Monarchy.In the period 1908-14, the increasing 

dependanoe of Austro-Hungary on Germany, its 
aggressive policy towards the .Balkan States and 
Russia and its incapacity to solve the problem of 
its subject nationalities, led to a substantial change 
and to a radicalisation of powerful Czech political 
groups. The World War brought Czechoslovak 
politics to the cro 9 S-roads of destiny. Before, how¬ 
ever, the politicians could agree on a definite line 
of action, before the masses could make 
known their decision, the troops who were leaving 
for the front manifested anti-Austrian feeling. 

It has been amply proved ' by' now that all the 
nations entered the World War for their own 
end9. The Czechs and Slovaks were no more 
altruistic than the others. From the very beginning 
of the War, their soldiers who fought against Czarist 
Russia in the Austro-Hungarian armies, deserted 
en masse to the enemy. Czech Delegations 
approached the Czar offering to form a corps and 
fight for the Allies, side by side with the Russian 
forces. The Czar was not favourably inclined 
because the petitioners were republicans and also 
because he regarded the issue of the War as by no 
means certain. He had no desire to provoke thp 
special wrath of the Austro-Hungarian Dual Monarchy 
by supporting one of it3 troublesome minorities. 

The Provisional Government that followed his over¬ 
throw, accepted the offer and, on the explicit under¬ 
standing that the new army was to fight in France, 
a Czech corps was formed. Masaryk came to an 
agreement with the French Military Mission to 
send 30,000 prisoners to fight in France and French 
officers were attached to the corps. The army was 
intended only to fight against Germany and her allies. 

Then the Soviet Government established itself and 
negotiated a peace with the Central European Powers 
and the Czechs could no longer fight Germany on 
Russian soil The Czech force was concentrated in 
the Ukraine which developed with surprising rapidity 
into a puppet state controlled by Germany. The 
Soviet naturally could not continue paying the 
Czech corps and, after negotiations at Moscow, the 
army went on the pay-roll of. France. Pressure 
from the Allies to permit the use of Czech forces in 
Russia was resisted for a time. The corp9 then 
s Ur ted for Vladivostok across Siberia on their way 
to France—a fantastic plan, Ma9aryk remarks. On 
the eve of this enterprise • their leaders received 
£ 80,000 from Britain and roughly j£I, 164,166 from 
the Frenoh Consul in Moscow. The Bolshevik 
Government started disarming the Czechs, in accord¬ 
ance with a previous agreement with the leaders. 

The Czechs resisted although Masaryk regarded 
that the army needed ho weapons as it would be 
re-equipped in France. They reached Vladivostok 
and occupied it. In fighting their way across Siberia 
they seized the railway. 'I hey then turned back and 
joined the White Russian, Kolchak. They arrested 
the local 9oviet9 in every town to which they came 
in East Russia and Siberia. The Czechs had 
become a powerful counter-revolutionary force 
in Russia. The Bolsheviks who feared co-opera¬ 
tion between the Czechs and the Japanese 
who were pushing forward their imperialistic 
plans in Siberia, offered to the Allies to transport 
the Czechs to Archangel, a port in t^lpIft&l&I^COrn 
England replied she had no free ships. The 
Allies did not want the Czechs to leave Russia. 

(he leaders wanted to fight in France. 
Ultimately the Allies prevailed. The Czechs 
stayed in Russia, at the instance of France, 
to attack the Bolsheviks from the rear in return for 
recognition for “Czecho-SIovakia" and assistance 
in esublishing the State. The Czech leaders had 
now no difficulty in the matter of funds and we 
find Savinkov, a White leader in Moscow, subsidised 
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by their money in organising for a counter-revolu¬ 
tion. The republican Czechs fought the Soviet 
State on behalf of Caarism. Maaaryk and other 
leaders disapproved of the alliance with monarchist 
forces but such disapproval in no way changed the 
situation. Chechoslovakia had to pay a heavy price 
for Allies’ support of her ambitions. Long after British 
and French troops were withdrawn from Russia, 
the Grech army was at the disposal of Kolchak, 
White Supreme Commander in Russia* 


a much-discussed film, 

* J awani-ka-Hawa M , a production of Bombay Talkies 
which had attracted attention not only as the first 
effort of the successors to the producers of “Karma’* 
but also because of some Farsi opposition to the 
inclusion of two women of that community in its 
cast, was released to the Bombay public on 
Monday. Negotiations to buy up the rights of 
production in Bombay with a view to preventing 
its release here, were carried on by the orthodox: 
Farsis and failed at the eleventh hour. For- 
Cun are ly the producers were not prepared to 
give up the picture for less than Ks, 40,000 and 
the Farsi protestants would not pay more than half 
Chat amount It would have established a dangerous 
precedent I believe, however, that had the ParsU 
known what part was assigned to the actress-— 
only one of them appeared on the screen—who 
was the unfortunate centre of controversy, much 
of the agitation would not have arisen. At any rate 
many of the leaders of the community would have 
held back from the protests organised in this 
city. For ‘Chandra Frabha\ the screen name 
adopted by the actress, appears as Mayabal a most 
unobjectionable part. Whether as the mother 
of a wilful girl who calms the irate father, or 
as the mistress rebuking the gardener who presumes 
too much On bis long service, or as the widow 
mourning over the death of her husband, she is 
exposed to none of the *temptations' which the 
Parsi agitators feared for their women if they took 
up a screen career. Representing as she does the 
middle-aged virtues of a merchant’s wife, Mayabai 
must have appealed to many of the agitators as 
exemplary. Nor would the Bombay Talkies have 
found it difficult to replace ^Chandra Frabha 1 had 
they known of Parsi sentiment beforehand. As a 
matter of fact the inclusion of most of the members 
of the cast can only be explained by the assumption 
that Mr. Himansu Rai the Director desired to include 
all communities in his portrayal of modern Indian 
life, 

“JawariLka-Hawa ft start? as a story with a purpose 
and tails off as light entertainment. The theme is 
a favourite one with modern Indian films—the 
<unflict between love and an arranged marriage. It 
is skilfully worked to a climax in the first half of the 
picture, A marriage has been arranged for bis 
daughter by a wealthy merchant. By the time the 
cich young bridgeroom appears, the young lady has 
made clear her preference for another young but 
not so wealthy man by eloping with him. The 
old gardener is the sole confidant though the 
mother expresses her misgivings about the 

arranged marriage. The discovery of the bride’s 

flight does not improve the temper of her father 
who, after putting off the guests with the unconvinc^ 
ing excuse that she is ill, sets out in pursuit. 
The plot now works out to its denouement through 
the death of the father just when he has caught up 
with the miscreants, the finding of his body and a 
Coroner's Court where the hero confesses to the 
murder, the heroine says she did it and a police 
officer fixes It on to a thief till the surgeon saves 


everybody from the gallows, and tracks are laid for 

the course of true love. 

It is a tradition, not only of the Indian stage and 
screen, but almost of all Oriental acting, that public 
kissing is indecorous and should not be portrayed, 
Japan is said to have rejected several Western films 
for this reason. It is probably the outcome of the 
practice of having female roles enacted by men. 
Whatever that may be, the Indian film producer of 
today gets over the problem by avoiding any Scenes 
which find their natural climax in osculation, This 
is an act of self-denial to Western critics but Indian 
audiences, even the most sophisticated, are accustomed 
to it and probably too close an imitation of Western 
films would rouse a storm of protest. Bombay Talkies 
have followed Oriental tradition but Victorian 
methods. The reticent novelist of old worked 
up to his climax and drew the veil by a succession 
of dots. Mr, Himansu Kai has no dots at his 
command. He simply stops photographing. Where 
the hero or villain* as the case may be, would 
kiss his heroine in a Western talkie, Mr, Rai 
passes on to the next acenew In “Jawanl-ka- 
Hawa n the hero and heroine^ when they arc 
together before the cameraman, put their arms 
round each other, they rub cheeks, the heroine pouts* 
the hero gobbles till every Adam's apple in the 
audience moves in sympathy ; but they do not kiss. 
This touching tribute to propriety renders these 
scenes inane. 

The dual purpose behind the story, to amuse 
and to instruct, has made 4^ Jawani-ka-^iawa ,, inter¬ 
minably long. The audience is made to accompany 
the runaway couple in a Tourist train for almost 
7.0P0 of the total 14,000 and odd feet. The corridor 
compartments delude the cinema-fan into believing 
it to be a short trip and the sight of the father in 
hot pursuit In a car encourages the illusion but 
even the cabaret scenes inside the brain grow tedious. 
The introduction of musical-comedy buffooneries 
and Inanities are almost compensated by the excellent 
dancing of Auzurie but nearly all the jokes are 
killed oy over-emphasis and repetition, A little less 
of everything would have gone a longer way, *Jawani- 
ka-Hawa,*' and Hindi talkies, are an important witness 
to the value of Hindi as a lingua franca for India. 
This notable production is a landmark in Indian film 
history. Three actors require special mention for their 
splendid performance. Devika Rani as the heroine, 
Mr, Najam-ul-Hussain as the hero and Mr, Kamta 
Prasad as the old gardener. And the reunion of Mr. 
Niranjan Pal and Mr, Himansu Rai who had not 
collaborated since their successful production of M Tbe 
Light of Asia," is a happy omen. Sw 


STATE AND COMMERCE. 
(Contributed.) 

The relationship between State and Commerce has 
undergone many changes in the course of history. 

At the beginning of what may be termed the modem 
commercial epoch the main duty of the State was to 
plan the course for private enterprise and act as an 
example. This did not mean that during this period 
of so-called ‘‘mercantilism" the State confined its 
activities to founding a few Government factories. Qpp 
Through the granting of privileges which sometimes 
amounted to monopolies, the private individual was 
encouraged to underrake enterprises of some magni¬ 
tude and the whole policy had for its purpose the 
education of industrialists to positions of great 
responsibility. It was only when private business 
men were unwilling to take the risk Of big schemes 
and could not be tempted to do so by special 
privileges, that the Government conducted the busi¬ 
ness itself. This excursion into the industrial sphere 
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■wji, however, only ftiute de tttieux and the under- 
(taking in question vu passed Into the bands of 
private individuals* There are exceptions to this 
rrule when enterprises begun by the Government 
have not subsequently passed into private hands* 
but such instance* are exceptional. As private 
-enterprise grew ipce, the State withdrew 
more and more* With the exception of certain 
branches such as railways* posts ami tele¬ 
graphs* German industry before the War was largely 

- eel f- governing. State influence was confined to the 
rcctification of social ills through social legislature 
and supervision of the safety of buildings, machinery, 

-etc. 

After the War matter* changed considerably- The 

* Government began to put up its own fictories not 

■ only where private initiative was lacking but In direct 
-competition with privately-owned business- State 
-undertakings were conducted on the same lines as 

their private prototypes and did not mark any new 
course or act in any way as an example. They bad 
to recognize the same market standards as other 
industries but, if they could not compete naturally, a 

- subsidy would be forthcoming which, of course, 
bad to be paid by the taxpayer and the nation 
as a whole. The fact that the State factories could 
bold their own with private factories was not due 

ito any superiority of administration. On the 
--contrary, a State factory which is directed by 
a Government official cannot operate witn the 

- same efficiency as a private one because the director, 
be he ever such a model official, lacks the 
incentive of personal driving-power* Even the pros- 

'tteot of a share in profits cannot replace personal 
'interest because the official, secure in the know¬ 
ledge of his fixed salary, will not take any risks or 
responsibilities and no new methods are introduced. 
Even when purely Government enterprise* arc 
.replaced by semi-private ones the result is the same, 
In view of the unfavourable experience which 

* Germany has had with Government enterprises it is 
-easily comprehensible that the present economic 
'policy 1* opposed to this form of State interference. 

Under the pressure of the crisis which private 

■ industry was powerless to overcome, the Government 
had to take steps to replace the lack of private 
initiative for the lima being. This does not, however, 

,amount to suppression but rather assistance over 

- a stagnant patch* The publio orders which were 
given were of an additional nature and thus in 
no way compete with existing industries. An 
h&ttempt was made to arouse private initiative by 
means of housing repair allowances, tax rebates 
for the purchase of new machinery etc*, but the 

►■task which the Government has undertaken to 
fulfil-—that of leading the country out of the depression 
and guaranteeing the trade revival against relapses 
* 7 -is ko gipantio that it would be impossible without 
-some kind of definite State direction of commerce. 
Industry and argiculture and home trade and overseas 
trade have to be carefully balanced and private 
individuals must be prevented front influencing the 
home market to meet their own purposes. Today the 
State must direct private initiative in the interests of 
.national economics- Conditions have changed since 
before the War when the Government could afford to 
keep apart from industrial matters. But State direc¬ 
tion and supervision of trade in the interests of the 
community ha* nothing to do with an extension 
of its activities as such in the industrial sphere. 
The State has do wish to dispense with the advan¬ 
tages of private Initiative but it must be steered 
*in the course which national interests demand 
The State only acts in a business capacity when no 
t^vate individiial can be found to undertake the risk 
-and even then it is to remain a temporary measure 


for encouraging the producer and placing private 
industry in a position to carry on the work begun by 
the State, The only branches of industry which will 
continue to be conducted by the Government are 
public services such as railways, posts and telegraphs 
and gas and electricity supplies which arc noted for 
their mechanical ways of operation* 

THE CHILD MARRIAGE RESTRAINT 
(AMENDMENT) BILL, 1335* 

The following is the text of the Child Marriage 
Restraint (Amendment) Bill, 1935, to amend the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act No, XIX of 1923, leave 
to introduce which in the Legislative Assembly ha* 
been accorded to Mr* B. Das, M. L A-, by the 
Governor-General In Council 

Whereas it U expedient to amend the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act, 1929; it is hereby enacted 
as follows;—■ 

1* This Act may be called the Child Marriage 
Restraint (Amendment) Aot ,1935. i . 

2* In Clause (d) of Section 2 of the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act, 1928, (hereinafter referred to as the 
said Act) between the words (, is n and . ^thereby" 
the words f, or is about to be" shall be Inserted, i j ■; 

3, For Section 9 of the said Act, the following 
shall be substituted, namely:—9. (1) The Court may. 
if It is satisfied on information laid before it, through 
a complaint or otherwise, that an offence under this 
Act has been or is about to be committed, upon its 
own motion, issue process against any person 
suspected of having committed or of being about to 
commit such offence* '* *v 

(2) No Court shall take cognizance of any 
offence under this Aot after the expiry of one year 
from the date on which the offence is alleged to’ have 
been committed. 

In Section 11 of the said Act— 

(*> for sub-section (i) the following shall be sub¬ 
stituted, namely:— . ‘ ' ' 

(1) When the Court takes cognizance of any 
offence under this Act upon a complaint made to if, 
it may, at any time after examining the complainant 
and before issuing process for compelling the at¬ 
tendance of the accused, require the complainant to 
execute a bond, with or without sureties, for a sum 
not exceeding one hundred rupees, as security for 
the payment of any compensation which the complain¬ 
ant may be directed to pay under Section 259 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1398, and if such security 
is not furnished within such reasonable time as the 
Court may fix, the complaint shall be dismissed* 

Sub-section (u) shall be omitted* 

The following sections shall be added as Section* 
12,13 and 14 of the s rid Act, namely:— 

12* (1) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary 

contained in this Act, the Court may, if satisfied front 
information laid before it through a complaint or other¬ 
wise that a child marriage in contravention of this 
Aot has been arranged of is about to be solemnised, 
issue an injunction against any of the person* 
mentioned in Sections 3, 4, 5 and 6 of this Act pro¬ 
hibiting *uch marriage. realpatidar.com 

(2) . Whoever, knowing that an injunction has 
been issued against him under Sub-section (1) of 
this section, disobeys such Injunction shall be punished 
with imprisonment of either description for a term 
which may extend to three months or with a fine 
which may extend to one thousand rupees or with 
both. 

1$. Upon conviction under this Act and in addi¬ 
tion to the ptnilties provided therein, the Court may 
require the husband of a female child (or if he bo a 
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minor, the person having charge of him in any 
•capacity whatsoever) to furnish a bond, with or 
without sureties, for the separate living, custody and 
maintenance of the wife and for preventing the 
consummation of the marriage until she ceases to be 
a child, or until such later date as the Court may 
appoint. 

14. A bond taken under Section 11 or Section 13 of 
his Act shall be deemed to be a bond taken under the 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, and the provisions 
of Chapter XL1I of that Code shall apply accordingly. 

Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

. The object cf this Bill i9 to amend the Act to 
which it refers (commonly known as the Sarda Act) 
by three provisions aimed at facilitating the more 
‘effective enforcement of the Act:— » 

First, by putting it beyond question that the 
Courts empowered to take proceedings under the Act 
may at their discretion issue an injunction prohibit¬ 
ing a marriage arranged in contravention of the Act. 

Already Civil Courts in the Bombay Presidency 
are known in several ca9es to have issued injunction 
orders against marriages known to have been arranged 
in contravention of the Act. It is not known whether 
similar action has been taken in any other Province. 
TJut since doubts have been thrown upon the legality 
or practicability of this method, it seem9 desirable 
to remove such doubts by providing for it directly 
through the proposed amendment. The draft Bill 
propo9e9 to impose a higher maximum penalty for 
the breach of such an injunction than the penalty 
provided in the Act in the case of prosecutions after 
the marriage ha9 already taken place, on the ground 
that breach of a Court injunction involves contempt 
of court. 

Secondly, by permitting the Court to take proceed¬ 
ings under the Act upon its own motion, without 
requiring the execution of a bond or taking security. 

It is known that one of the principal impediments 
to enforcement of the Sarda Act at present lies in the 
obligation placed upon the complainant to incur the 
publicity of a formal complaint and, if required by 
the Court to execute a bond, to incur also the risk of 
losing the sum mentioned in the bond. The proposed 
amendment would enable the Court to proceed upon 
information obtained privately after taking such steps 
as it might think necessary to satisfy itself of the 
correctness of the information. 

i Thirdly, by enabling the Court to require the 
husband of a child-wife (or if he is a minor, his 
guardian) to make provision for the separate custody 
and maintenance of the child-wife and to refrain from 
consummating the marriage until 9 he reaches the 
legal age for marriage, or until a later date if it thinks 
necessary. 

A provision of this kind was recommended by the 
Age of Consent Committee (commonly called the 
Joshi Committee)—page 198, para 23. In default of 
such a provision, those who have the welfare of an 
illegally married child-wife at heart are often deterred 
from prosecuting the offenders by the knowledge that 
the prosecution, even if successful, will not rescue 
the child from the dangers of premature marital 
intercourse and may actually cause her to be 
maltreated by the husband or hi9 family in revenge 
for the prosecution. 

STERILISATION, THE "SUPREME 
CONTRACEPTIVE." 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer* 

Sir, 

I am obliged to you for giving further publicity 
Co my views on steriliation. I have no aesire to 
enter into a long controversy and so am sending you 
a cutting from the "Esquire/* U. S. A, sent to me 


by Dr. Havelock Ellis which contains an articles 
by him on the subject# This answers most of the 
points raised by you. 

I am not an arm-chair critic but one who has long" 
experience of birth control and sterilisation work— 

D 9 y in and day out, workers like me have to listen 
to harrowing tales of the misery caused by couples- 
being very prolific. Such per 9 on 9 demand a 100 per 
cent 9 ure contraceptive and there is only one 100 per¬ 
cent contraceptive now known and that is sterilisa¬ 
tion. Even in India by the time the man has 4 or- 
more live children, he has come to the age when he- 
can gauge more or leS9 accurately his future 
financial prospects. » 

The question of sterilisation of the woman was. not: 
mentioned because this is a rather serious operation 
while that of the man is very simple, not taking mor^ 
than 15 or 20 minutes. I shall end this letter by¬ 
quoting Havelock Ellis from another article : "But. 
any-one today who, realising Man’s painful struggle 
to attain a due control of Nature, fails to regard 
sterilisation as the supreme contraceptive may fairly- 
be regarded as an enemy of society. The only 
apology possible lies in the excuse brought forward 
in another connection by Dr. Johnson; .‘Sheer- 
ignorance’.” 

* T Yours etc., 

i Bombay, f A. P. Pillay, .; 

September, 14, 1935. J C Editor-in-Chief , > 

; . ) "Marriage Hygiene*') 

BIHAR GOVERNMENT AND ARYA 
S AM A J 1ST MISSIONARIES. 

Following are the replies to questions asked by- 
Mr. Sachchidanand Sinha in the Bihar Legislative.- 
Council, on the alleged Government circular regarding 
Arya Samaj and Hindu Sabba activities in Chota 
Nagpur:— • 

Mr. Sachchidanand Sinha asked:— 

(a) If the attention of the Government had beei* 
drawn to an alleged circular purporting to have been 
199 ued by Government on the above subject and. 
published in the Searchlight of August 21 , 1935* 

He further asked, ♦ 

(b) 1 9 the alleged circular genuine P 

fo) If so, will Government be pleased to 9 tate 
whether it is intended to mark a departure from the 
observance of strict religious neutrality, as enjoined 
in the Proclamation of Queen Empress Victoria ? 

(d) If not, will Government be pleased to state the- 
exact nature of "the activities’* of Babu Jagatnaraio 
Lai and Arya Saroajist 9 in an anti-Christian campaign 
in Palamau and parts of Ranchi P J 

(*) Why are the Arya Samajist workers consi¬ 
dered as 14 dangerous ” by Government as stated in- 
the said circular ? 

(/) Will Government be pleased to lay on the table 
extracts from the alleged * objectionable and pro¬ 
vocative speeches saia to have been made by the- 
9 aid persons? If not, why not? 

Mr. R. E. Russell replied:— [ 

(a) The answer is in the affirmative. 

(b) The circular is genuine. 

(c) and (ef) Government have no intention of depart¬ 
ing from the observance of strict religious neutrality.. 
They are compelled in the interests of the pufeyb rom 
peace to watch the activities of all religious missions 
where they are likely to arouse communal or racial 
feeling or are likely to come into conflict with other 
religious organizations. For this reason they keep 
under observation the activities of persons who have 

in the past shown a tendency to stir up communal 
or religious trouble. • 

The precise activities of Babu Jagatnarain Lai 
and hi 9 associates which attracted the attention ofl 
the local Government are as follows 
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(f) A missionary compaign was started in Fa lama u 
district by the Hindu Mahasabha through the 
agency of one Chandrika Prasad and others ^ which 
concentrated principally upon the conversion to 
Hinduism of aborigines who had already become 
Christians, 

(it) Eabu Jagatnaratn Lai commenced propaganda 
in the press to arouse Hindu opinion against the 
work of Christian missionaries in Chota Nagpur- In 
An article published in the Indian Nation of the 
8th July and in other papers he represented the 
animist aboriginal tribes in Chota Nagpur as 
Hindus and the work of the Christian missions as an 
inroad upon the Hindu religion and exhorted the 
Hindu public to rouse itself to action to counteract 
the effect of what he described as a “whirlwind 
campaign of Christianity.* 

(in) He undertook tours in Falamau and Ranchi 
-district accompanied by other workers with the 
object of rousing Hindu feeling on the subject. 

In view of the fact that a number of Hindu 
Mahassbha and Aiya Samaj workers had already 
entered the area, Government considered it necessary 
to supply the District Officers concerned with the 
names of persons who might, if they came 

into the area, be expected to create trouble. 

They accordingly sent to these officers 

the names of eight persona against whom 

Government had in the past been compelled to take 
action under the law for their repeated activities in 
fomenting communal feeling in Bihar, Government 
have not issued any instructions to their officers to 
take action against these persons; they have merely 
warned them that they are persons who have created 
trouble in the past, 

(e) Because of their previous activities in stirring 
religious feeling by inflammatory speeches and 
writings. 

(f) Government are not prepared to lay extracts 
from these speeches on the table. They are too 
numerous to be reproduced and are in many cases 
so grossly insulting to other religions, particularly 
Islam, that it is undesirable to give them publicity. 


HINDU WIDOWS IN THE DECCAN* 

(By G, V, Ketkar, b, a. ll. b., Foona.) 

A very interesting judgment has been recently 
pronounced by the second class Sub-judge of 
Wndharpur in Sholapur District about the position 
of untonsured Brahman widows in the Deccan* The 
case was launched in 1981, judgment was pro¬ 
nounced early this year, i, after four years. 

The wicked and unseemly custom of tonsuring 
widows is prevalent only amongst the Deccan! 
Brahmans, As a consequence of that custom, unton¬ 
sured widows came to be regarded as unfit to perform 
certain religious ceremonies and functions. Food 
cooked by an untonsured widow is not to be used to 
feed Brahmins on the occasion of religious festivities. 
Food cooked by her cannot be offered to a SanyaaL 
Fortunately the custom of tonsuring widows is 
gradually being abandoned in educated families* 
Pradnyaneshwar Yatl—an educated and cultured 
Mahra tta Sany as i—took up the que> t ion of the 
disabiiUes of this growing class of the union- 
sured widows. Although a Sanyas i ha saw no objec¬ 
tion to be served food by these widows- He found 
that this objection has no foundation in Hindu 
scriptures. He openly challenged orthodox people to 
prove from the Shastras that he was wrong. 

But orthodoxy securely entrenched in the bulwark 
■of powerful custom generally overlooks such 

•Tta MoAraUs. 


challenges. The Sanyas! however put them on their 
defence in another direction. He found that the 
untonsured Brahmin widows are not allowed to touch 
the feet of the well-known “Yitboba” idol at Pandhar- 
pur shrine. In this temple all touchable Hindus 
men, women and children have been allowed to 
touch the feet of the idol with their forehead. Only 
the untonsured Brahmin widows were denied that 
right 1 

Mrs, Parvatibai Datar, an untonsured Brahman 
widow acting on the advice of the Sanyasi, served a 
registered notice on the ‘Badvas* or managers of 
the Pandharpur temple declaring her intention to 
Visit the temple and take the Darshan in the 
customary way of placing her head on the feet of 
the idol. In their answer to this notice the managers 
of the temple denied her the right of taking Darshan 
in the customary way, as she was an uninsured 
Brahmin widow. Based on this denial as the cause 
of action, the civil suit was filed, for a declaration of 
this right and the consequential relief of an in¬ 
junction to restrain the managers from preventing 
her in the exercise of that right Although the 
matter In issue was comparatively of minor im¬ 
portance, the case was strenuously fought out and 
all the scriptural texts about tonsure of widows were 
minutely scrutinized and discussed both by the 
advocates on each side and by the judge in his 
extensive and exhaustive judgment. The right of an 
untonsured Brahman widow to place her head on the 
feet of the Pandharpur idol was established and an 
injunction has been granted against the managers 
of the temple not to obstruct the exercise of that right. 

The discussion of Dharmashastra texts in this 
judgment is useful to all students of Hindu Law and 
particularly the progressive school of thought 
amongst the Hindus. For it has been clearly 
demonstrated that the most ancient and authoritative 
texts, the Vedas and the principal smrifis, do not 
contain any reference to tonsure of Brahman widows. 
On the other hand, it was found that the ancient 
writers of Stariffs were against the tonsure of 
women in any case. Even where tonsure is 
prescribed as a prayasciiifta or penance for a major 
sirt, it was not operative in the case of women. For* 
it Is specifically laid down that in the case of all 
women in lieu of tonsure only cutting a lock of hair 
two inches in length at the end has been prescribed 
as prayaschitta . This shows that to the older 
Stnriti writers the idea of tonsure of women in any 
case was repugnant It was in the later commentaries 
on the Smrtfis and some recent interpolations in 
Purmnas that we find the first traces of this hideous 
custom of tonsure. , . ' 

After the custom of tonsuring became prevalent 
the older texts which were expressly against tonsure 
of women in any case, came lo be explained by 
restricting them to married women only. 

This case demonstrates how some undesirable 
practices in Hinduism were introduced by Puranas 
and commentators and how in some cases older 
authoritative texts expressly contradictory to these 
undesirable practices were twtated to suit the latter. 
This *s one of the many instances in which a reform 
in Hinduism means going back to the original 
catholicity and rejecting the later narrowing ten¬ 
dencies. 

THE FATHER OF MODERN INDIA 
(Ram Moitutt Centenary commemoration 
Volume) 

A remarkable and profoundly Interesting publication 
is announced by the Rammohun Roy Centenary 
Committee, which is shortly going to publish a 
volume in commemoration of the celebration of the 
hundredth year of the passing away of the great 
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figure who has been universally acknowledged as the 
^Father of Modem India,” The various papers read 
and addresses delivered on the occasion of the 
Centenary Celebration in 1933 are being gathered 
into Che Volume which will contain* among other 
things, complete reports of the celebration held all 
over India and abroad,—indeed, a unique record of a 
world-wide homage. A comprehensive and exhaus¬ 
tive study from all points of view of the “Inaugurator 
of the Modern Age in India,” this book of about 800 
pages of Royal octavo size, neatly printed, profusely 
illustrated, and strongly bound in full cloth, will con¬ 
tain Studies and Addresses by enlment Indians and 
others. The book, which will be published about the 
middle of the next month, will be priced at Rs. 5, but 
Members of the General Committee of the Centenary 
Celebrations will get it at the Concession rate of Rs, 4 
a copy 5 while those booking their orders with cash in 
advance will get copies at the reduced rates of Rs, 4 
and Rs. 3-8 respectively. Orders and prices to be 
sent to the Rammohum Centenary Office, 210-6* 
Cornwallis Street, Calcutta* 


LORD PAS SFI ELD’S IMPRESSIONS OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA. 

Lord Passfield, speaking in mail week at the 
Fabian summer school at Rowledge, near Farnham, 
Surrey* said that the new system in Russia was much 
bigger than an industrial success Or a social change. 
Vve were witnessing the emergence of a new civilisa¬ 
tion, as different from western civilisation as that 
was from Islam and Buddhism. It was certainly 
the biggest thing that had happened in Europe 
since the Renaissance, 

Referring to the elimination of profit-making he 
saidi “If I were to say to a Russian child* “If I buy a 
dozen herrings at a penny each and sell them at 
three halfpence each, how much should I get?' 
the answer would be* ‘'Six months imprisonment." 

The U, S. S. R, was the most exciting place in 
the world to go to—not even excluding Abyssinia,— 
because there were new categories about everything. 
‘For instance* when I was on my way to the school I 
saw on Haslemere station*' he said, *a man publicly 
kissed his wife when they met. If you did that in 
the U. S, S. R, and the train conductor saw you he 
would summarily fine you two roubles.’ 

The Bolshevik rule was described by Lord Passfield 
as 'a most extraordinary success.' When he went 
to Russia in 1932 there were no shops in Leningrad 
or Moscow except bread shops* and his wife had to 
take with her odds and ends such as hooks and eyes. 
On his Visit last autumn the Leningrad Co-operative 
Society had 980*000 members* a large store, and 400 
branch stores in which one could buy every con¬ 
ceivable things. Every class of goods which Russia 
used to import was now being made there* and if the 
Far Eastern army were cut off it would be able to 
live there a whole year on what was made on the 
spot and supply itself with munitions, 

Russian industry was shockingly inefficient* but 
it was turning out the goods. The country was 
relatively prosperous, and there had been no un¬ 
employment for the last five years. There bad been 
a great change in the attitude of this country to 
Russia lately. Even bankers had been impressed 
because Russia had begun to pay her debts in gold 
which she was producing. 

The average Russian workman was getting a 
livelihood and standard of comfort, education, and 
treatment in sickness much better than that of the 
two million English workmen who were on the dole* 
•The Russian working-class families and a large 
proportion of the collective farm peasant were better 


off than the lowest grade of of our population. People 
bom since the revolution had grown up with no sense 
of sin and largely without a sense of the super-natural. 
The churches are there and are open, but we found 
some trouble in going because we could not find out 
which was Sunday/ 


THE JEWS IN GERMANY. 

Herr Hitler addressed the Reichstag on Septembei 
15, at Nuremberg. He concluded with a reference tc 
the Jews. He said the Jewish anti-German boycotl 
had restarted and the German Jews were again active, 
He gave warning that if such actions were not endec 
further laws would have to be issued to settle things, 
“Government will try to create a basis to enable 
Germans to find a tolerable relationship with th t 
Jews* If this hope is frustrated and the agitation 
continues the situation must be re-examined." 

After Herr Hitler's speech General Goering rear 
the new laws. 

The first law says the colours of the Reich are 
black, white and red* The Reich, the National anc 
the commercial flag is the Swastika flag* Thi 
Chancellor shall determine the future war and tht 
Reich services flag for the use of the army, navy 
etc. 

The second law says a citizen of the Reich can 
only be a state citizen of German or kindred blood 
who by his behaviour has shown that he is willing 
and suitable to serve the German people and the 
Reich loyally. The Reich citizenship shall be 
acquired by the bestowal of a letter of patent. The 
Reich citizen is the sole bearer of full political rights. 

By the first article of the third law the marriages 
of Jews with citizens of the nation of German 
or kindred blood are forbidden. Marriages solemnized 
despite this decree will be invalid even if 
solemnized abroad for the purpose of circumventing 
the law. By article two sexual intercourse outside 
the marriage covenant between Jews and Germans 
or people of kindred blood Is forbidden. By article 
three Jews are forbidden to employ female Germans 
or kindred blood in their homes. By article four Jews 
are forbidden to hoist the National Flag or display 
the national colours* but may display Jewish colours. 
The penalties for violating the law are penal 
servitude or prison for the first two articles which 
are enforced immediately and imprisonment for a 
year under article three which comes into force from 
January I, 

CASE AGAINST “ASHRAM" IN DELHI. 

Kanwar Singh and 4 others connected with a 
so-called Ashram in Kucha Bulaqi Begum* Dariba* 
were hauled before Mr. A P Isar, City Magistrate, on 
Monday* the 9th, on charges of abduction of a 
woman, but the court due to pressure of work trans¬ 
ferred the case to the court of Mr, BenjaminI 
Magistrate, 1 st Class, writes The Hindustan Times* 
The facts of the case as alleged by the prosecution 
arei A woman from a Rphtak village came to Delhi 
to see a girl from her village. An agent of the 
Ashram met her and offered his services to take- 
her to the place of her friend* but Instead* he 
took her to the so-called Ashram In Kucha Bulaqi 
Begum* where she was kept against her wilL 
She was anxious to get out of the clutches 
of the accused, but she felt helpless. She daily 
experienced revolting scenes in this “Den of Infamy" 
and ultimately managed to escape one day and made 
a detailed report to the Kotwali police. She has 
made sensational allegations against the "Ashram 
Organisers," Sub-Inspector Badri Alain raided the 
“Ashram” and rescued 36 helpless women, who were 
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detained by the accused. They were at! examined 
and sent to their respective homes* The Ashram 
was disbanded by the police and the 5 accused were 
arrested. Accused will now stand trial before Mr 
Benjamin* 


SEQUEL TO MR, STOKES* CONVERSION, 

A deputation consisting of leaders cf the Hindu 
Maha&abha, Sana tan Dharma and Arya Samaj went 
recently to Bus hire State, Simla Hills, in connection 
with the differences which had arisen in the State 
over the conversion of Mr, Satyananda Stokes to 
Hinduism. The deputation was led by^ Bhai 
Parmanand and consisted of Swami Anand Giri, Yogi 
Jagnavanand, Met ha Gopal Das, Swami Pranwanand, 
Mr, Vidyadhar, 13a bu Manohar Das and La I a Gadu 
Ram, 

The deputation was given a very cordial welcome 
by the State authorities and the members were treated 
as guest of the State, Bushire being the premier 
State in these Hills the deputation felt that a proper 
lead by the State in the matter would be of very great 
assistance to the cause they represented. 

Bhai Parmanand Informs the Press that the 
Ruler gave them a very sympathetic hearing and 
assured them that he and his _ predecessors had 
always allowed conversions to Hinduism, and while 
pointing out that he could not force his subjects to 
take any particular view on the matter, he assured 
them that he would issue orders so that those who 
promoted the conversion of Satyanand Stokes may 
not be boycotted or persecuted. 

The Ruler also issued orders that there should be 
no party spirit in the State on the subject and has 
communicated the orders to the local officials of the 
State. Bhai Partnanand says that the deputation 
having achieved its purpose thanked the Ruler and 
returned to Simla, 


Labour Party Dissensions: —The front 
rank of the Labour Party has been shaken by disagree¬ 
ment oo the Abyssinian issue. Following Mr, Lan&b-ury's 
statement of disagreement with the official policy, 
especially regarding sanctions, Lord Ponsonby today 
resigned the leadership of the party in the House of 
Lords, Lord Ponsonby declares that serious differences 
with the parly on important points in Britain's foreign 
policy and its decision in the present international 
crisis prevent him continuing his leadership. 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA. 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN. 


The articles which appeared m 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 

have been reprinted in bock form. 
Copies can be had at Rs* 3 {inland), 
5sh. (foreign), and t 2 (U. S, A.), 

postage and packing free from— 

TAe Manager , 

The Indian Social Reformer* 
Kamakshi House, 
Bandra, 
BOMBAY 20, 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTDj ' 

Under the patnrnapp? of uud largely nxppq r wfl by lb* 
GQTWBxusat at H, H, the Mabtraja Qwletnf cl Baroda, 

£ Bagtafitad an dm tbs Band* Ootq gules Aot tH of IBS'! % 

Hem OrnawBABODA* 

Brandies Bombay Abmedsbsd, Navurt, Mebaaaa 
Dabbol, Surat. Feflnd, Pawn, Amrell, Bbivoapr 
Eklbpur, Karjan, Kalol, Kadi. Dwirka, end Pert OKba. 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED Rs. 60 . 00.000 

CAPITAL PAID-UP t m 34,00.000 

RLSERVB FUND ... ! M ai^OOO 

I 

DJBE0XOB3: > 

Sir Lalubbal SsmAtdasy Kt, C.V.B., (Chairmen), 
flbflth Durg$pri«d Sbambhuprojai} Leak art, iMill 

Agent, Ah medabad, ) 

Sfaetb Todannul Cblmonlal Samal Boobar, Mill Agent 

S*roda. 

Toohidu ICUftctiand Eaq., {Kilqctiand Devcband & Co 
Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr. GlrdTiarlai Dosabbal Pari kit, B.A., LLB., Bared*. 

Ra] Ratna BbaUal DaJIbhal Amin. B. A, M. S. G, I* 
(Managing Agent, Alembic Chemical Works Co, Ltd* 
Baroda.) 

Setlt Prnnaukhlal Ma.atlal (Shorrock Mill*, Ltd. 
Abmedabid,) 

Mr. 5. D. Saklatwala (Tate 5on^ Ltd, Bombay.) 

Mr, Walchand iitract]and. ( Bombay, : 

Mr. Manual Balabhal Nauavatl, a A., IX. B, A. M Pen 
Bared a. 


OUBBHiNT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest on dally b*]atio« iron* B*. 300 lo B*. LCO.OOO, 
will b* allowed as 1 per cent, per umum and on sina* tuna 
El a. L 00,000 by ipeolal arraogomeiik Ho I atom) wbiob 
dam not eomft to Bo, S par half- yeas will be allowed, 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

Hag sired tor long or short periods on terms whloh may a# 
e«gattained on application, 

XiOAHS, OVERDRAWS AND OA3FI OBfCDITfl, 

The Bank grant* moommodatloa on term* to b* amugod 
against approved HOtuiUea. 

Tbe Bank nndertohe* on beball ot It* oonstituenti lb* safe 
Custody of Shares and Seourltte* and the aollcntlon at dividends 
aad Interest thereon \ It aloe undartakes the sals and puroh*H of 
Oovonmini Fspn and all deaaripUfm# of Blank at modoztt* 
9 barges putlnnhtia ot whiob may be learnt oa. application, 

8AVTHG3 BANK DEPOSITS, 

Depcolfe too iriv^d In Saving! Bank account* and Savings Bank 
deposit aooonuta, Interest on them Is allowed at f| pw oont w 
annum. Buies on application, 


W, Q, OBOUNDWAMl^, 

Oawr*l ManagHTi 


THE 5C1ND1A STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Fortnightly sailings between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma galling at GaUe Tutiooriu 

Colombo and other coast ports .com 
according to demand. 



For Freight and other p*n>ciiUuns Apply bo— 

HAEROTAM MORARJES * Cow 

A§mt$* 

Eudama Huoia^ it, ^prott RoaJ,, HmiLard Le?*(q 1 

S— Bombay 
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Branches:— 


THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

tEstablished 7th September 1900*) 

dOORPORATED UNDER Y &H INDIAN OOMPAHTEKfl ACT 

y| OF less. 

H EAP OFFICE i 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, B0MBAY- 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon St*, Borafoay* 
BAND HA, {Near Bombay t > 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughey Road, Bombay. 

AHMEDABAD. 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch. 
CALCUTTA- 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA, 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT. 

L SURAT. 

Capital Subscribed >»», Ra. 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up ...+■* „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund *4fMt „ 1,02 *50,000 

London Agents ;—The Westminster Bank. Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs* 1100 to 
Si. 1,00,000 @ 1% per armura. Interest op balances in 
excess or Rs H 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Es. S per half year. 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

■* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rules on application,* The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS* 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
sate custody of Shores and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. 

A* G- GRAY* 
Manager, 


YOUR FORTUNE depends on 

(1) The date of your birth 

(2) The month in which you were born 

(3) The planet under the Influence of 
which you were born 

HOAV? 

Please go through “Your Fortune* 

( The most Interesting booklet > 

. — TO BE SENT FREE — 

Writs today to :— ; 

AT AN K NIGRA H 
PHARMACY, 

JAHNA GAR-CKatli la wap.) 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: ApritoBtnsk Fork BomLT* 


BHAKomca; 


itl (District Poona). 
1*1 am pur (District Satarq), 
Karadf ( B „ ) 

Taagaon f „ 

Satar* < 

KtrlQsterwsdl ( ,, „ 

Shi rate ( * 

Karegaon ( „ „ ), 

Kopergaon (District Ahmed- 
nagarL 

Shevgaon ( „ *. 5. 

Ahm«doagsr , „ >„ 

Bhlwsndl (District Ttisna). 
Pnlgtiar ( » n \ 

Kalyan ( * » £ 

Aklu] (District Sliafapur). 


Vlramgacn 

Dhulla 

Dondalch* 

Plan durbar 

Shlrpur 

Sbnhada 

Snkrl 

Slrsdkhed* 

ftlnlegann 

Satsna 

KalWflU 

Dobad 


(District Ahitifl. 

dabad)J 
(District West! 
Kliaudejibj 

C m * ;; 


^blstrict Naslli^ 

( »i h a 

(District Pnncbi 
Mahals), 
■** )■ 


Dnusoroua 

Sir OhnnLlftl V.Mohts. K.O.S.I., 

Sir LiSlabhsl ftemaldas* Kfe., 
Modhowjes D, Tbackersey, 

3£iq,, 

B. Q. Sstl&ya, Esq,, 

Q. P. Mttndwbwnr. Esq., 

Of. K. Davsdhar, Esq, 

9. R. E^Lvate, Esq,, 


Prof. V. O, Kslfl,: 
n, N, Bft]fkd.nyft, 

A P. Knltnkmt, Eaq,, 

D. W. Baut, EaqT^ 

F. B„ Lraxmoshwar, Eoq M 
0, M. Gandhi, Esqr., 

Bso Bahadur R, T, Tsuiekai 
V, 1», Mehta., Esq., 


SMASH OAFITAD*- 
c Fully Paid) 


M m ^ RS| 13,^900 


1 DEPOSITS fixed! for out year and. shorter or loageo? period* 
an ooaapted. Rates and other parttoalan may bi s^vrtaiotd 
from the iindoruEgDod. 

S- OORBEHT AOOOONTS an opened Ux 
Societies and Indlridnala. Interest l* allowed tm dally balances 
not BioOLriJog Ete, 1,00,000. 

®, BAVIHOB BAKE DEPOSITS **, Htaptod' and Interest 
paid at » par abbL du miaimum monthly b&Lanoaa, Bulet m»y 
be obtained from the undemlgaod. 

4, Dralte are Lsaosd on dtatrtat and other towns on tarma to be 
asoartainsd on application, 

8- The Bank tiuanoas only rogtefcornd Oonparatlve HooLstfag la 
the Bombay FraLdosoy, on tbs rvoommendaHon o| %hm fWhttrar, 
Oo-opexntlw Bombay Froaidoooy, 

G, Aoooanbi art audited quarterly by a firm of Incorporated 
Aoootuitatite and yearly by a Spoptei Qowrpunenl Auditor, 
Quarterly etatemente ol financial peal Bon ate published tbs 
M Bombay Oovamment G a Bette." 

VAIK.U1TTH la alEHTA, 

Managing Dine tor.. 

LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

*J*HE outright payment of the Insurance 
money to the widow or children In 
one lump sum is a great mistake. To 
apply a real test‘.you would only ask 
yourself how your wife would invest such 
a sum now without any help whatevrc- 
from you. The woman has been **AI1 
the Wife and Mother * is ill-equipped to 
Invest and safeguard funds designed to her 


family*9 protection for many years. 


Ba4patidar.com 


Therefore take advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

For further particulars apply to * 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 
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In vigo^ating and Wealth Giving. 

Giving the daily ' bath to 
the baby is no worry to 
the mother If she uses 
MYSORE SANDAL SOAP 
The baby likes it and he 
will be happy only if he 
gets a tablet of MYSORE 
SANDAL SOAP to play with 
■ ■ f f r . ■ ’ - M 

USE MYSORE SANDAL 
SOAR, 


GOVERNMENT SOHP FACTORY, BANGALORE. 

Sole Agents: for Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind and 
Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and North Kanara) and 
>;t Rajputana 

Messrs. RAMJANALLY EBRAHIM & Co., 

81, Princess Street, Bombay 2. 



The Indian Ladies’ 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED OROH IS TWO MOUTHS. 

Edited »oldy la inter eft* of the Wemea el 

ndiftp bj Mu. K, SaTTEJAUaDBait, h. i 4 Hurriagtoii 
load,. Cbetpet| Madra*. 

Bii p. 

SubecriptioQ (moluding Postage) 

luUad m 8 8 0 

h „ Foreign m 4 0 0 

(Subscribers end CoutributlaQA nrgeutlj aeedsd). 


■' THE GUARDIAN 


- A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 

Dealing with Social, Economic. 
Political and Religions Problems. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PRICE 2 ANNAS, 

Annual 3uiteriptim: Inland, Rt. B/— 
Foreign, to*. Pori Jr«$* 

Subecnptiom Ud *11 other Qo m tip Upimjgm 
should be addressed to—— 

THE MANAGES, 

The Guardian t 

Hooarth Mount Hoed, 

MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN balm 


realpatidar.com 


FOB THE CUBE Of 

Cold, Cough, Hnfecha, Ehwnmtsm, Swtjimg* md ml] tAhm 

bind-* gf Aches Faina. 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY * MADRAS’ 
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“INDIAN OPINION” 

(Founded by Mahatma, Gandhi In iao3> 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. ._ 

Within the Union 20s Annually. 

p , „ it ------ --10s- 6d* Half-yearly* 

Outside the Union - - - - - - - -21s* Annually. 

„ „ ,* - - - * - - * - 1 Is. Half-yearly. 

Fop Further Particulars Apply to:— 

The Manager, 

INDIAN OPINION, 

Phoenix, Natal. 

THE INDIAN SQeiHL REFORMER. . 

Subscription Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free). 

Single copies of the current month* if available, can be 
had at 2 annas, current year 4? annas and copies more 
than a year old 0 annas each, exclusive of postage 

For further particulars, please apply tfo.**eaipatidar.com 

THE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

KAMAKSHI HOUSE, SANDRA, 

BOMBAY 20. _ 

PjrttUd by Ml B, Dnbaahp Manager, Th* Gomm«nVnl Printing Pbh, 105. OOTma? PfctuU Street, Fort, Bomt*y p ud Published! 
SwiwdaMIt tor tb* Pmprietowot the Boobd BeJorm*!." Limits rt 10B, Ccm& Pfttol Street, Fort, BvmUj 
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“I will be as harsh as truth, and u uncorapromising as justice ; 1 am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not 
excuse. 1 will not retreat a single inch —And / will be heard . WILLIAM Lloyd GARRISON in the Liberator . 


CONTENTS 


Ths Penal Gods and tbs Pross. 
A Striking Contrast. 

Tba Blob and tbalr Worker a 
Electoral Differences. 

BxossoIts European Represen¬ 
tation. 

The Rise of the Bakats. 

Ban on Arya Bamajtste. 
“Settlement of Aocounte." 

The Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill. 

Tba Time Faotor. 

The Memel Question. 
Sterilisation in Indla-A Social 
Problem. 


All Things Edify Not. 

The Coloured Peoples and 
Abyssinia. 

A New Smriti for the Age. 

Sir T. Vijiaragbaraoharja's 
European Impressions. 
Judge Strathie’e Adrioe to 
Labour Leaders. 

Drink Oontrol. 

W beat from MohenioDaro. 
Why C ue Failed, 
sterilisation—The Supreme 
Contraceptive.” 


NOTES 

The Tenal Code and the Press Act:—Referring- 
to Mr. Satyamurthi’s objection that there was 
no need to re enact the Emergency Press Law 
as the ordinary law was sufficient to punish the 
offences to which it relates, the Home Member 
spoke of dummy editors and the inability of 
the ordinary law to catch the real offenders. 
But the Press law is availed of in preference to 
the ordinary law even where there is no question 
about the identity of the writers. The District 
Judge of Guntur in the Madras Presidency 
delivered judgment last week in a case against 
three members of the local Labour Protec¬ 
tion League for publishing and distributing 
pamphlets exhorting labourers to fight for 
their rights. The Judge admitted that the 
detailed objects as defined in the pamph¬ 
lets were perfectly reasonable—at least 
not at all illegal. He further observed: 
“There is nothing in the pamphlets inculcating 
violent action or unconstitutional methods, nor 
is there any evidence that the pamphlets have 
tended to lead to a breach of the peace. In fact 
the Special Branch Sub-Inspector, has definitely 
stated that on 29th June, 1935, the pamphlets 
were distributed outside the factory of Mr. Maddi 
Venkata Subbayya and although there were 
60 or 70 coolies present, there was no distur¬ 
bance whatever.” For these and other reasons the 
Advocate for the defence objected to the invoca¬ 
tion of the Press Act. Judge D. N. Strathie 
suggested that the prosecution was probably 
deterred from using Section 163 of the Indian 
Penal Code, which deals with the same offence, 
namely, creating feelings of hatred and contempt 
against a class, because Chief J ustice Beaumont 
in Maniben Kara’s case had insisted that it was 
necessary for the attack being on “a definite and 
ascertainable class of His Majesty’s subjects” in 
order to come within the purview of the Penal 


Code Section. Judge Strathie said that this 
interpretation was not followed by the Madras 
High Court, In any case, he did not 
consider that it was hi9 province to enter into 
this aspect of the question. He held that “ the 
rich” constituted a “ class” within the meaning 
of the Press Act, whether or not in that of 
the Penal Code and convicted the accused and 
sentenced them to six months’ inlprisonmenL 
A Striking Contrast-The old practice of judges 
inflicting prior to passing sentence long lectures 
on accused on the enormity of their delinquency, 
has happily become obsolete as a consequence 
largely of the growth of the social conscience and 
a deeper understanding of the springs of human 
conduct. Any sort of harangue to accused from 
the Bench would grate on educated people. Judge 
Strathie seems to have felt likewise. But he 
also felt thit he owed a duty to the accused 
as a man to fellowmen who were not actuated 
by selfish or sordid motives in bringing them¬ 
selves within the pale of the Press Act. He 
presented them with two books, Joad's “Liberty 
Today” and a volume of Galsworthy’s plays 
which, he thought, dealt with public wrongs 
in a manner which would not expose writers 
to prosecution under the Press Act or the Penat 
Code, and which he commended to the careful 
perusal of the accused during their enforced 
leisure in prison. There is no mistaking the 
sincerity and kindly feeling which inspired Mr. 
Strathie to make his presentation and the obser¬ 
vations which accompanied it, after performing' 
his official duty. Years ago a distinguished 
Governor who held and acted on the principle 
that the promotion of the feeling of fellow- 
citizenship between Englishman and Indians 
was of greater importance than administrative 
punctilios, confided to this writer that he had not 
the least difficulty with the younger civilians 
in giving effect to his idea, but that he 
found the older men extremely difficult to 
bring round. The contrast between 
Sir Henry Craik’s speech on the Criminal* 
Law Amendment Bill, which is the subjecton 
of our leading article, and Mr. Strathie's exhor¬ 
tation to the three accused in the Guntur case, 
is striking as an illustration of the observation 
of the broadminded Governor. We should add 
that His Excellency rather underrated the import¬ 
ance of constitutional reform as a means of 
promoting fellow-feeling among Indians and 
Englishmen which he strove earnestly to 
bing about. 
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The Rich and their Workers :—We publish on 
another page Judge Strath ie's lecture to the three 
members of the Guntur Labour Protection Lea¬ 
gue* As it was delivered after the sentence was 
pronounced and the judge had ceased to be a 
judicial person T comment on it may not amount 
to Contempt of Court* an offence of almost 
indefinite extension nowadays in this country. 
Mr* D. N* St rath ie asked the accused, 
H Do you seriously think that you could run 
Maddi Venkatasubbayya's tobacco factory 
if, through a rising of the workers, you 
did get control over it ?’* Does Mr* Strathie 
seriously believe that Maddi Subbayya 
could run his factory if the labourers left 
it ? Surely* the health and moral and 
material condition of the workers is at 
least as great a public interest as the 
reduction of bidis or cheroots. “What do you 
now about tobacco, its buying, grading and 
marketing ?” is another shrewd thrust of Mr* 
Strathie*s at the men whom a few minutes 
previously he had sentenced to serve six 
months in jail, poring over two books which 
he kindly presented to them for the purpose. We 
doubt if these books convey the lessons which 
Mr* Strathie so earnestly preached to the three 
gentlemen of the Guntur Labour Protection 
League, Galsworthy, certainly, and Joad, 
probably* would insist that a knowledge of 
how to work a tobacco factory least 
deleteriously to workers was at least as 
important in tobacco factory owners as 
knowledge of the grading of tobacco. We 
are not so sure as Mr* Strathie that Gals worthy T s 
plays or Joad's book can not be brought under 
the Press law just the same as the plays of the 
Guntur Labourites* Galsworthy's “Escape," 
for instance, may be indicted as creating 
sympathy for escaped prisoners and thus bring¬ 
ing law and order into contempt* Mr. Strachie 
himself seems to have thought that the introduc¬ 
tion in one of the Guntur plays of a Magistrate 
who took bribes* was tantamount to imputation 
of corruption to Government, bringing it into 
contempt. We know of nothing so damnably 
against the rich as a passage which occurs in 
an old book as spoken by a man who lived 
some nineteen centuries ago. It is a widely 
read book, too. In this book it is written : 
“Then said Jesus unto his disciples, * Verily I 
say unto you, That a rich man shall hardly 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again 
I say unto you, it is easier for a camel to go 
through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of God/ * The Guntur 
authorities do not seem to have come across this 
rather famous book* 

Electoral Differences: —The recommendations 
of the Delimitation Committee of Madras for 
the seats allotted to Indian Christians and the 
u scheduled castes 1 ' hitherto known as the 
depressed classes, have given rise to acute 
controversy* Differing from the Bombay Deli* 
mi tat ion Committee, which has allotted the 
three communal seats reserved for Indian 


Christians to selected districts where the Chris¬ 
tian population is largest, leaving them in 
other districts to form part of the general 
constituencies; the Madras Committee ha?, it 
would seem, divided the whole Presidency 
into nine electorates, that being the number 
of seats reserved for Indian Christians 
in the schedule to the Government of 
India Bill* Mr. Appadurai who was a 
member of the Madras Delimitation Committee, 
writing in the Guardian , maintains that the 
assignment of the allotted seats to selected 
districts is contrary to the plain wording of the 
Bill which lays down that “a Province, exclusive 
of any portion thereof which His Majesty in 
Council may deem unsuitable for inclusion 
in any constituency of any particular class, 
shall foe divided into territorial constituen¬ 
cies." The Bombay Delimitation Committee 
does not seem to have considered this 
point It has proceeded on the assumption 
that the Bill assigned a certain number of seats 
to Indian Christians and the Committee was 
free to distribute them in the manner it deemed 
best...In respect of election to the seats assigned 
to the scheduled castes also, there is a sharp’ 
difference between the Madras and Bombay 
recommendations. The single non-transf err able 
vote in plural constituencies has been recom¬ 
mended for election to these seats in Madras, 
The Bombay Committee, on the other hand, 
has recommended cumulative voting, which has 
been in vogue in Municipal elections and is well 
understood by the public. The Committee in 
support of this method observes: * 6 Where 

there are several minorities such as Jains, 
Indian Christians, Jews, Pars is who are 

unprotected /. £* for whom no seats are reserved, 
the only way In which they can get a 
chance of securing the election of a candidate of 
their choice is to provided plural constituencies 
with the right of cumulative voting. This 
system is necessary even for the Marathas 
and scheduled castes in constituencies in which 
no seats are reserved for them. 1 * Even where 
seats are reserved, cumulative voting will enable 
the voters to return the- member they want from 
among candidates of the scheduled castes. The 
leaders of these castes in Madras feel that the 
plan of the single transferable vote is against 
the principle of the Poona Pact which is 
incorporated in the Communal Award and in 
the scheme of the Government of India Bill, 
and disadvantageous to the scheduled castes* 
Excessive European Representation:—In review¬ 
ing the Bombay Delimitation Committee's Report, 
(August 17J, we called attention to the excessive 
representation in the Bombay Legislative Council 
recommended for Europeans, first, as members 
of a community, secondly, as the Chamber of 
Commerce and, again, as the Trades Association* 
besides having the right to compete in all 
special constituencies. Mr. L, R, Tairsee who 
represents the Indian Commercial community 
in the Bombay Legislative Council stated that 
the Bombay Trades Association consisted of only 
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"3d members, It consisted of tailors and outfitters, 
fialr-dressers, provision dealers, watch-makers, 
■ cigarette sellers, caterers, ice cream sellers and 
-others who have been passed off as European 
firms but which are predominantly Indian firms. 
Many firms have one partner, a European, 
while other partners are Indians. Messrs 
Cornagtia, added Mr. Tairsee, is now an 
Indian firm. So, concluded the Indian 
j Commercial representative, though these 
firms are really not European firms, they are 
: supposed to be European firms for the purpose 
of membership. Mr. Tairsee did not say how 
many of the Europeans in the Trades Association 
were British subject's. Apparently there is 
some convention that the Trades Association 
Should send only a European to represent it 
in the Legislature. The Bombay Delimitation 
Committee has slurred over this important 
question of the competence of the Trades 
Association to be constituted a special 

-electorate. Government, loo, seem to have 
been quite unaware of the small and 
unrepresentative character of the body. Mr. 
Tairsee’s protest that Indian Commerce was 
given unfairly small representation as compared 
with European Commerce, is unanswerable. But 
we doubt if the Local Government can prevail 
against vested interests and transfer the seat at 
least of the Trades Association to Indian 
merchants. 

The Rise of the Bakats :—The current Harijan 
describes how the Bakats of Kani near Ankola 
in North Kanara, who were treated as untouch¬ 
ables forty years ago and were recorded as 
Such in the Kanva Gazetteer of 18S3, have 
come to be treated and recognised as caste 
Hindus. “Many persons/* writes Mr. Dinkar 
Desai who communicates the Information, “are 
even ignorant of the fact that they (the Bakats) 
were once untouchables.” He says that the 
strongest reason for this imperceptible change 
in the social status of the Bakats is to be found 
in the fact that they, especially their women, 
were employed as domestic servants by the 
Gaud Saraswat Brahmins of Ankola, and that 
by close contact with them Bakats gave up 
their dirty habits and imitated their employers 
to such an extent that the Bakat women of 
today are considered higher than those of other 
agricultural communities of the Taluka. 
This process is not new. It has gone 
on in Hindu society for centuries. It is 

the natural and accepted process of castes 
rising jn the social scale. Other instances 
may be cited of the operation of this process. 
The Gaud Saraswats of Ankola were not social 
reformers and they did not employ the Bakats 
with the object of raising them out of the slough 
of untouch ability. The first moral to be drawn 
from this interesting development, is that the 
reformer should strive to stimulate the ameliora* 
live forces inherent in every society rather than 
to plant himself in their place. The second is, 
the social status of a community or caste is 
daigtly determined by the opportunities open to 


Its women to , Uve, a qleapj ^cutf Jifeal a^4 self- 
respecting life./- _ // , 7 - - ' > 

Ban on Ary# Satpajisfs the Reformer. f£ 

August 31, we commented t on a circular Vetter 
sent by the Chief Secretary to the Bihar 
Government to Commissioners of Divisions 
warning them against certain Arya Samaj 
preachers who were carrying on an “anliV 
Christian campaign” in Palana au and certain 
parts of RanchL Mr. Sachchidananda Sinba 
asked a series of questions about this circular 
in the Bihar Legislative Council. We reprint¬ 
ed in the last issue tire questions add 
the answer thereto. The Chief Secretary 
admitted issuing the circular and justified it on 
the extraordinary ground that the people in the 
areas mentioned had already been converted 
to Christianity ! It is, according to this view, 
wrong to seek to convert people who had been 
already converted to Christianity to another 
religion, while Christian Missions have been for 
years and are now free to convert people born and 
brought up in other religions for generations to 
one or other of the numerous sects of their faith. 
Further comment on this episode, however, is 
happily unnecessary as satisfactory assurances 
seem to have been given to a deputation which 
waited on the Bihar Government. 

“Settlement ol Accounts” s—When Signor 
Mussolini referred to the right of Italians 
to demand a “settlement of accounts with 
Abyssinia/* all non-Italia ns believed this was 
a reference to the defeat suffered by Italian 
forces forty years ago at Adowa. “Italian 
Community in India*, however, explains the 
words in an original manner. The passage is 
significant coming as it does at a time when 
most Italians have given up all talk of right 
in connection with the Abyssinian compaign* 
“Abyssinian hostility,” writes the Italian com- 
munalist, “might be said to be historical and to 
have begun from the days when the Italians as 
did the other nations of Europe set out to search 
for new fields of activity in the Black Con¬ 
tinent.” After narrating at length the refusal 
of various Ethiopian Emperors to conclude 
treaties with the “laborious’ 1 Italians, the 
pamphleteer proceeds, “Not a single concession 
has been granted to Italians in Abyssinia." 
Again, the sad tale of loans refused by Abyssinia 
brings us to the rule of Haile Sal ass ie front 
whom better treitmant was expected but not 
received. And finally, comes the indictment. 
“Italy cannot permit that she should be 
refused the right to construct the Assab-Dessie 
road when the English have been allowed to 
build the road from Gambela to Gore, and the 
French that from Dikkil to Dessie; nor can 
she admit that land concessions should be 
refused to her and granted to the English on the 
Bir-Bir, while the tobacco monopoly is given to 
the French and the alcohol monopoly to the 
Belgians. There is no reason why just satisfao 
tion of an economic order, which would also 
benefit the progress of Abyssinia herself should 
be denied to Italy. 11 
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THE CRIMINAL LAW AMENDMENT 
BILL, 

! In winding up the debate in the Legislative 
Assembly on the Bill to prolong the existence 
of certain penal legislation, adopted three years 
ago as an emergency measure*, which is due 
shortly to lapse, the Home Member, Sir Henry 
Craik, made the noteworthy admission that the 
measures had so far failed of their object, 
“My information definitely is,” he said, ‘that 
terrorism, although there has been soms slight 
diminution in Bengal, is by no means dead. 
Within the last five months we have had, I 
think, 25 terrorist incidents... In the face of that, 
it is idle to assert that terrorism is a mere bugbear, 
and that as a movement it is dead,” ft is, 
perhaps, characteristic of the bureaucratic mind 
that the conclusion which it draws from 
this fact, is quite the reverse of what every 
person who considers it with an open mind 
would draw from it- If terrorism, that is, the 
belief that what are felt as wrongs can be 
righted by killing or maiming the agents of the 
system which is regarded as the conscious 
originator of the wrongs, is regarded as a 
disease of the body politic, and these punitive 
laws as the cure for it, the treatment, on the 
admission of the Home Member, has failed. 
So long as the measures are in force, there is 
an apparent lull but this is merely on the surface. 
The forces of terrorism are seething underground 
and the moment repression is relaxed, they 
rnanifest themselves with unabated ferocity* 
The Home Member devoted a large part of his 
Speech to the Press laws* This is what he 
said ' “The experience of the three periods 
within which Press legislation was suspended 
has shown conclusively that directly that 
legislation is suspended the deterioration In the 
tone of certain sections of the Press is serious 
.and immediate*” Your treatment does not 
eliminate the poison in the body politic. Does 
it even keep it effectively controlled during the 
period it is applied ? Referring to a criticism 
that the pamphlet of 25 pages containing 
samples of seditious writings supplied to the 
members of the Assembly, was insufficient to 
justify the proposal to give a fresh lease of life 
to the emergency Press laws, the Home Member 
exclaimed: '“Here is my mass of material, 439 
foolscap pages of extracts of seditious or in¬ 
flammatory or communal writings in the press. 
Any honourable member who cares to wade 
through this mass of sedition, incitement to 
murder, obscenity and vulgarity (italics are ours) 
is welcome to do so,” It is not clear whether this 
mass consisted of writings in the intervals when 
the laws were in abeyance or includes also those 
produced while, they were in force. In either 
case pur argument, holds that the measures 
at the best are but temporary palliatives, whilst 
it is possible that by suppressing symptoms they 


help the growth and spread of the poison within^. 
The irony of the Home Member’s belief that by- 
renewing the Ac the is helping the incoming- 
reformed Government of India* which is widely- 
proclaimed to be a large step to self-government 
is not, of course, obvious to him* He is really- 
making the inauguration of the Reforms, such as- 
they are* as malodorous as possible to the Indian - 
public. We would stress this point as we see that: 
Sir Henry Craik is not the only member of 
Government who has used this argument as a 
self-evident one. Sir Zaffirullah Khan used it to* 
oppose the raanu- facture of locomotives in India* 
The Viceroy himself urged it as an apology for- 
ertifying this Bill on which the Legislative- 
Assembly has refused to place its imprimatur- 
By the way, do we want an emergency law to- 
deal with obscenity and vulgarity ? 

The Home Member tried to clinch his point 
about the existence of terrorism in the country by 
referring to the speech made by Mr* Krishnakant 
Malaviya on the Bill. “If anything said in this- 
debate has been a strong argument in favour of 
this BiU that speech was,* he said, “because even 
now, when this legislation is in force* the Horn 
Member comes forward in open praise of murder¬ 
ers.” The legislation referred to is for the control 
of the Press and not for the control of speaking irv 
the Legislature. If the Home Member were 
free to do it, he would evidently bring speeches 
in the Legislature under the same kind of execu¬ 
tive control as has been done with the Press* We 
may yet have a law requiring that the speeches 
of non-official members should be revised by the 
Home Department before they are delivered^ 
We have not read Mr* Krishnakant Malavrya’s- 
speech and can not say if it was, as the Home 
Member said it was, “open praise of murderers/*" 
or, as the Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Bhula- 
bhai Desai, seems to have understood it, a 
condemnation of a system which drove young 
men and women into crime in the misguided" 
belief that there was no other way of changing 
it* Sir Henry Craik admitted that Mr. Desar 
was perfectly entitled to think of these people 
as brave and misguided youths. Did. 

Mr. Malaviya siy anything different ? That 
some concession to motives is not irrelevant 
in dealing with this sort of crime, is. 

suggested by Mr. Winston Churchill with 
reference to the Irish rebels with whom.- 
the British Government concluded the treaty 
which became the basis of the Irish Free. 
State constitution. “It was only possible to say 
of those responsible foe these acts ” he writes* 
“ that they were not actuated by selfish or 
sordid motives; that they were ready to lay 
down their own lives ; and that in the main they 
were supported by the sentiment of their fellow- 
countrymen*” ( World Oris is % Vol* V*. 
page 296). Sir Henry Craik told the Assembly- 
that he looked on the Indian terrorists as u mad 
dogs, as dangerous animals*’* But whichever 
view is the right view, whether the terrorists are 
misguided patriots or mad dogs, the fact remains 
that the measures of Government,, on the Home 
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Menrtx r’s own admission, have failed to eliminate 
them ; and if history proves one thing more than 
another, it is that, while repression is useful as a 
temporary expedient, it is futile as a permanent 
cure for political discontents*. Repression can 
not be more systematically and comprehensively 
applied than it was in Tsarist Russia or in 
Abdul Hamid's Turkey. 

. Sir Henry Craik described himself as more 
or les 9 the centre of the intelligence system of 
the Government of India, '‘which is extra¬ 
ordinarily wide, extremely prompt and is, in my 
opinion, very shrewdly drawn up.* Sir Henry 
allowed that possibly other honourable mem¬ 
bers would not agree with his estimate. Possibly, 
too, the latter are in a better position to judge 
than the Home Member. The Right Honour¬ 
able Srinivasa Sastry, speaking at the unveiling 
of a bust of Sir William Wedderburn in Madras 
last week, raid that at one time he was 
shadowed by the Intelligence Department men. 
Gckhale had the same experience. It is the general 
opinion that the activities of the Department, on 
which Sir Henry Craik depends for his knowledge 
of Indian affairs, are more vexatious to public 
men who make no sacret of their opinions and 
activities than to terrorists whose methods are 
necessarily underground. However that may be, 
Sir Henry Craik’s organisation can not claim 
greaterperfection or a wider range than the Tsar’s 
or the Turkish Sultan’s. Representative institu¬ 
tions are the channels by which a constitutional 
government derives information of the course of 
national. affairs. When the Intelligence Depart 
ment is preferred for this purpose, it is high 
time that the guardians of the State took 
measures to arrest the blight at the core of which 
it is a sure symptom. Sir Henry Craik came to 
Simla with a great reputation as a just 
and impartial administrator in difficult 
Punjab. The qualities most needed in the 
Government of India, however, are insight, 
imagination, capacity to understand other 
points of view than one's own. These go 
to make the constructive statesman. 

The Time Factor “ All the things on which 
life depends must take their time to sprout and 
grow and ripen. Children and trees and 
corn and beasts. It is not much use trying 
to . increase their pace there. You can do 
that with factory products. And they can 
be dispensed with, nearly all of them. I am not 
saying anything about folks being unwilling to 
do without a lot of them, I shoud'nt want them 
to do that either. But if we were forced to 
do without them. That which takes its time 
to come to maturity, that is the indispensable. 
Pace and records and that kind of thing, all I 
Say is that ii’s amusing. But if all the wheels 
that hum and buzz and race about the earth 
came to a standstill, we could still carry on. 
But if the seasons stopped their usual' course, 
that would be the end.” Ida Elisabeth , by 
Sigrid Undset. . , . ' 


. . THE MEMEL QUESTION. , 

In his broadcast address to the Reichstag on: 
September 15th., Herr Hitler profited by European 
excitement on the Italo-Aby99inian dispute to 
reiterate Nazi opposition to Lithuania. On May 21 
this year, the German Chancellor had declared German 
willingness to negotiate non-aggression pacts with 
all neighbour state9 except Lithuania, “not that 
we want war there but because we cannot enter into 
political treaties with a state which disregards the 
most primitive laws of human society.*' This warning 
that Germany is still soro on the Memel issue, was 
followed up in the recent Reichstag address with an 
appeal to the League to intervene. “ Peaceful Memel 
has been robbed by Lithuania/' said the Chancellor 
amid ‘ wild cheers'; 44 the people of Memel have been 
oppressed for years.. Germany must devote her 
attention to this. Representations from foreign 
powers have been fruitless. Memel citizens have 
been treated worse than criminals. Every appeal to 
Lithuanian Government is vain and the preparations 
for the coming elections are a mockery.'* In view 
of the fact that this aggressive reference to 
Lithuania stung three European centres to action— 

Paris repeated with added anxiety her inquiry 
whether Britain would apply sanctions against 
Germany; London felt impelled to obtain an assurance 
from the Lithuanian Government that the Memel 
elections will be held in accordance with the provisions 
of the Statute of 1924; and at Geneva the Lithuanian 
delegates to the League of Nations protested against 
Herr Hitler's declaration as likely to disturb friendly 
relations—Memel, one might safely assume, will play 
a large part in European politics in the near future. 

Memel Territory, comprising the city of that name 
and it9 environs—an area of 945 square miles, was 
separated from East Prussia in 1919 by the Allies 
with a view to providing Lithuania with a 
port on the Baltio. A9 there was no intention 
of handing over its administration to Lithuania, the 
Memel unit was run by a few French soldiers. 

The Lithuanian Government, apparently regarding 
this measure as inspired by financial considerations, 
entered on a boycott of thi9 port and raised customs 
barriers between herself and the territory. In 1920 
the Poles seized Vilna, the Lithuanian national 
capital, and dug themselves in so well that they were 
recognised by all the Great Powers, except Soviet 
Russia, as the owners. The Lithuanians 'compen¬ 
sated* themselves for the loss of Vilna—her treaties 
with Russia still insi9t that Vilna is Lithuanian—by 
driving out the French soldiers and occupying Memel, 
in January 1923. Her act of violence was crowned 
by the recognition of the Conference of Ambassadors 
in February and after prolonged negotiations the 
Statute of Memel guaranteeing governmental, eco- 
nomio and cultural autonomy to Memel Territory was 
signed by the Allies and Lithuania in May 1924. 

The Government consists of a Governor appointed by 
Lithuania; a cabinet of five in which the President 
is chosen by the Governor and then selects his 
four colleagues; and a legislature of twenty-nine 
members elected by universal suffrage. Memel-land 
sent six deputies to the Lithuanian Chamber till 
1926 when a Fascist Government took over the 
administration and dissolved Parliament. A dicta¬ 
torship has ruled ever since and though Fascist,!". C01TI 
it has been compelled by German-Polish politics 
to form a close alliance with Soviet Russia. 
Lithuania's sovereignty was confirmed over Memel 
Territory by a decision of the Hague Court in 1932 
conceding powers of dismissal to the Governor of 
Memel over the President and his cabinet. Herr 
Hitler's rise to power in Germany intensified the 
conflict between Germans and Lithuanians in 
Memel, .and the constitutional government estab¬ 
lished by the guarantors of the Statute of 1924 
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has weakened its powers of resistance to the two 
dictatorships which oppress it on either side. The 
triennial^ elections which are due on September 29th, 
have raised a storm of agitation in Germany and 
Lithuania, and both countries are working to obtain a 
favourable verdict-unfortunately for the Memel-lander. 

German feeling on the Memel question has always 
been strong. But all objections were overruled by 
the Allies on the ground that, out of a population of 
150,000, only 25,000 were Germans; that Germans 
prepondeiatc in the city but Lithuanians in the 
hinterland; that the minority was to be protected in 
the use of their language and their schools; and that 
their religion was to be safeguarded. That Germany 
was not satisfied is evident from Dr. Schacht’s 
protest (“The End of Reparations”) “that the over¬ 
whelmingly German territory of Memel was allowed, 
against its will, to fall completely under Lithuanian 
domination. Consider what it mean9 when 
parts of the highly civilised and cultivated 
German people fall under the domination of 
a little branch of the human race which, 
however much one may respect It, clearly stands 
behind in culture and civilisation.” The weakness of 
the League formula is shown up by the fact that the 
economic guarantee, that all states whose commerce 
must pass through the Territory should be assured 
of access to the port of Memel, is ineffective in the 
case of Poland against whom Lithuania has closed 
the River Niemen and Memel Port ; that culturally 
Lithuania has discouraged the study of German; and 
that constitutionally Lithuanian dictatorship has 
prevailed over the autonomy guaranteed by the 
League. The German claim, on the other hand, that 
Memel-lander9 would prefer to be under the more 
cultured government of Germany is considerably 
weakened dv the fact that the ordinary citizen i9 more 
concerned about freedom to go about his own business 
than with the reputation ni9 Government enjoys 
for culture. This freedom he i 9 more likely 
to enjoy even under Fascist Lithuania than in Nazi 
Germany for two reasons. Germany is now outside 
the League and free from the influence of inter¬ 
national opinion, however weakly organised it may 
be. Lithuania is a member and very anxious to 
remain one. (The extent of the League’s ability to 
enforce its decision in the dispute between Italy and 
Abyssinia will no doubt influence the Memel elections. 
Germany 19 awaiting ths result. The breakdown of 
the League of Nations will necessitate alliances 
between European nations, and Lithuania 
would be glad to obtain German support against 
Poland even at the cast of Memel Territory.) 
Secondly, as a small state Lithuania can ill 
afford to antagonise world opinion, particularly 
with the powerful and unfriendly Poland as her 
neighbour. The coming elections, therefore, ought 
to be a clear verdict for Lithuania, even if she does 
not attempt to manipulate the vote9 as Germany fears 
she will. A factor that will probably go far to 
counteract the overwhelming Lithuanian majority in 
the Memel Territory, is the indebtedness of the 
peasants to Germans in the city. But apart from the 
elections, Herr Hitler's statement following so 
rapidly on the reception of the Italian ambassador in 
Berlin, adds to the anxieties of the Memel problem, 
hinting as it does at a squaring of Italian objections 
to German ambitions in that direction. Even if the 
Italians are averse to supporting Herr Hitler actively, 
it is difficult to see how German aggression on 
Lithuania can be checked with Mu99olinrs attention 
engaged in an Abyssinian campaign. Britain, it is 
believed, favours German olaims to Memel and so does 
Japan. Soviet Russia has not accepted Memel as 
Lithuanian territory in any of her treaties with 
Lithuania. Can France alone stop Germany ? 


STERILISATION IN INDIA—A SOCIAL 
PROBLEM. 

In a feverish craze for social purity the Hitlerites 
in Germany have made themselves the object of 
an almost scandalous sensation. The dust of 
criticism which they have kicked up in this way 
has obscured some of the best points in their own 
policy and programme. The sterilisation decrees 
which have been recently issued in Germany are 
one of the blessings of Hitler’s dictatorship 
and deserve a careful study in all other civilised 
countries. India in her peculiar social and economic 
conditions has an important Ie9son to learn from 
the experiments which Germany and other countries 
have made with human sterilisation. 

The Eugenic Law promulgated in Germiny in 
January 1934 has made elaborate provisions for the 
formation of local Eugenic Boards with full powers to 
investigate individual cases of mental deficiency 
and to issue a compulsory order for sterilisation if 
necessary. Nineteen States in America have 
passed sterilisation laws most of which legalise 
sterilisation of persons suffering from mental dis¬ 
orders. California has become a centre of magnificent 
researches in mental therapy and has developed an 
atmosphere in which the defectives think it to be 
an honourable thing to seek sterilisation. In England 
Eugenic sterilisation is still an offence against the 
law; the movement, however, has lately received a 
great impetus owing to the publication of a report of 
a Departmental Committee of the Ministry of Health 
(£. e. the Brock Report). The Committee unanimously 
recommends that voluntary sterilisation of persons 
who are likely to transmit a grave physical or 
mental disability should be legalised. The move¬ 
ment has also reached other European countries 
which have already passed the necessary legislation. 

Eugenio sterilisation has so far been limited only to 
cases of mental deficiency. There i9 an almost uni¬ 
versal concensus of opinion that in one way or another 
mental defectiveness ii inherited. Tredgold in 
his famous book “Mental Deficiency* has estimated 
that over 80 per cent of persons suffering from 
the severe grades of amentia are the descendants 
of a pronounced neuropathic 9 took. Scientific 
researches carried out in Germany, Switzerland 
and America have greatly corroboratecf this estimate. 

At Reuton In the U. S. A. out of 1,000 cases of 
mental deficiency only 350 had both their parents 
normal 

There can hardly be a greater humanitarian ideal 
than to prevent this perpetuation of social misery. 

The problem is of special importance in a country 
like India where insanity is often combined with 
poverty and disease. Unfortunately, we have no 
accurate statistio9 as to the incidence of insanity in 
this country. According to offioial statistics the 
proportion of insane to sane is 3 per every . 
10,000, while in United Kingdom the proportion 
is roughly 40 per * 10,000 and in New Zealand 
it is as much as 45 per 10,000. But the disparity 
between these proportions must not be taken at Its 
face value. Our social conditions being what they 
are. It would be surprising if more than ten per cent 
of the oases of insanity are actually reported to 
the authorities. Not only the number of insanes .COITI 
is much larger than is indicated by ofiicla! 
statistics, but the hospital accommodation 
for mental a defectives is so inadequate that 
a large majority of insanes are left free to do 
what they like with themselves, even to marry and 
procreate. The number of insanes recorded in India 
and Burma i9 about 88,305, but we can provide 
hospital' accommodation only for 6,7501 Only one 
person in ten out of the total insane population 
recorded obtains accommodation in mental hospitals. 
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There Is now no mental hospital in Bengal. Besides 
most of the mental hospital* except the one at Ranchi 
are over-crowded and under-stiffed. So long as we 
are unable to keep a large majority of our insanes 
under proper care and treatment, there seems obviously 
no other way than sterilisation to check the propor¬ 
tion of mental diseases. 

The problem has a unique significance in the pecu¬ 
liar context of our social conditions. We have only 
to refer to the social stigma which attaches to a girl 
belonging to a respectable family who remains 
unmarried beyond a certain age. She may be 
Suffering from a mo9t pernicious type of epilepsy 
or lunacy, but she is bound by the inexorable laws 
of society which require her without option to 
reproduce her type soon alter marriage. Thus our 
own social customs and institutions act as powerful 
fertilisers for all kinds of mental misfits. One 
can understand the unwillingness of people to 
inflict upon their children the terrible vow of life¬ 
long celibacy, but they can at lea3t prevent the 
multiplication of defectives by means of sterilisation. 
The need for sterilisation, therefore, is a more urgent 
proposition in India for women than for men, because 
it is easier for male defectives to remain unmarried 
without being placed in an awkward position. 

In the case of the lower classes in India female 
sterilisation can be justified on medical grounds 
also. While living in an atmosphere of acute 
poverty and suffering from the evil effects of over¬ 
work and malnutrition, ignorant young girls in 
rural India are exposed to the frightful risks of 
recurrent conception. Child marriage, early maternity 
and repeated pregnancy—their entire span of life 
is summed up in this miserable chain of events 
which saps their pretty womanhood, turning them 
into physical and nervous wrecks as they 
slowly pass into the shadow of death. Sir John 
Megaw says, “No less than 100 out of every 1,000 
girl-wives are doomed to die in child-birth before 
they have ceased to have babies and 200,000 
mothers die in giving birth to children every year in 
India." For women, therefore, who have reached the 
point of exhaustion as a result of repeated pregnancy 
and who are incapable of exercising continuous self- 
discipline, either in the way of abstinence or birth 
control, sterilisation is the only possible protection 
against pregnanoy and death. 

It is a debatable point as to whether the use 
of sterilisation should be encouraged to restrict the 

g rowth of population. Under the German Eugenio 
aw sterilisation i9 allowed only for eugenio or 
medical reasons, but it must not be undertaken 
for limitation of families even when the persons 
seeking for it are suffering from acute economic 
distress. Infringement of this rule even with the 
consent of the patient will subject the physician 
to penal action on the ground of doing bodily harm. 
Similar provisions have been made in other countries 
also. It should be realised that a frivolous acceptance 
of it may make individuals permanently unhappy if 
at a later stage in life they desire to have children. 
In India at least where there is a general lack of 
education and culture, it sccm9 unwise to legalise 
sterilisation except for eugenic or medical reasons. 

In the beginning at any rate it is necessary that 
the State should confine itself only to permissive 
legislation. Any attempt at compulsory sterilisation 
may be interpreted by people as an Invasion of their 
personal liberties. The prinoiples of this great 
humanitarian movement have to dc instilled into the 
publio mind by a continuous eduoative propaganda 
so as to create a scientific outlook towards the spread 
of mental disease. 

B. N. Adarkar. 
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. ALL THINGS EDIFY NOT. 

It 19 by no means an unusual practice for men to 
walk with their hands on the shoulders of their 
companions who may even be grown up men or 
women. To the less demonstrative type, it is some¬ 
times jarring to witness this. To my knowledge, 
however, none even of the finicky individuals who 
become dictators have legislated against such 
conduct. It was with some surprise, therefore, that I 
read Gandhiji’s article in the current Harijan declaring 
his decision.after much introspection to give up a 
harmless little habit which has grown on him 
these forty-five year3. It appears that an inmate of 
the Sabarmati Ashram told Gandhiji some years 
ago that his practice of placing a hand on the shoulder 
of persons walking with him, "when extended to 
grown-up girls and women” offended accepted notions 
of decency. This officious attempt to control 
Gandhiji’s conduct deservedly failed. But a more 
effective line of approach wa9 taken up by two 
co-worker 9 who suggested during a recent visit to 
Wardha, that it wa3 likely to prove a bad example to 
others. u All things are lawful unto me but all 

things are not expedient.If meat make my 

brother to offend, I will eat no fle9h while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to offend,” wrote 
S. Paul in his “First Epistle to the Corinthians," and 
very probably Gandhiji’s comforters used a similar 
argument with him. The matter was clinched, so faras 
Gandhiji was concerned, by the conduct of a "bright 
university student’’ who under the threadbare cloak 
of brotherly love was inflicting his unwelcome atten¬ 
tions on a young girl in his control who was too weak 
to protest against thi9 insidious attack. Incidentally, 
this seems to bear out the plea of a Muslim com¬ 
municant from Hyderabad to a local newspaper that 
women, if they are to come out of purdah, should be 
trained in the “gentle art of snubbing'* in which, ac¬ 
cording to him, English girls are 90 well-equipped, as 
also in the science of differentiating between "a gentle¬ 
man and an impostor." This discovery of another 
useful field of co-operation between English and 
Indian girls need not detain us longer. Gandhiji, 
fearing le9t the young delinquent should seek 
justification for his weakness in his own praotice, 
decided to give it up and announced his decision to 
the Wardha Ashram on the 12th instant. Mahatmaji 
in writing of it confesses that it was with a pang that 
he arrived at his decision and virtually remarks that 
he himself regards it as a useless concession to 
carping critics. The praotice to which Gandhiji has 
referred, is one that has been noticed not only by in¬ 
mates of the ashrams but by others also who dia not 
take it to be anything more than a mere habit. 

If 1 might reveal a secret, it was believed by a 
good number of Congressmen and women that 
Gandhiji's practice or resting a hand on his 
companions shoulder arose from a desire to learn 
the fidelity of his devoted followers to the Khadi 
clause in the Congress constitution. This had 
induced a salutary ^ fear in their minds and I 
should not be surprised if a desire for removing 
it was the real cause of the pressure applied 
by co-workers at Sabarmati and Wardha. The 
truth or otherwise of this will be revealed by 
statistics for Khadi sales in the next few months, if.COITI 

A problem which has been doubtless agitating 
many minds, i9 whether it was necessary for Gandhiji 
to announce bis decision to the public. It has been 
suggested in certain quarters that as it 19 a 
resolution affecting only personal conduct Gandhiji 
need not have disclosed it to the public. There 
are, in my opinion, several objections to secrecy in a 
matter of this kind. In the first place, young 
imitators who exoeed the bounds of decency, can be 
restrained from an irreverent “ You did it too" only 
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if they are told of the cessation resolution, in the 
second place publicity often ensure® adherence 
to difficult decisions, as any smoker who has toyed 
with the idea of giving up tobacco can tell you, 
A third reason in favour of publicity, is the fact 
that Gandhiji'® act of renunciation might stir his 
Congress colleagues to give up some cherished habit 
ot theirs which hurts their neighbours* To begin 
with, one mteht request Mr* Rajagopalachariar to 
discard the dark glasses which have led so many 
journalists and public men into error, and Sards r 
Vallabhbhai Patel to refrain from the violent attacks 
on his Socialist co-workers which have given rise to 
so much heart-burning. And once one starts on this 
fascinating game there is no knowing where one will 
end. Lastly, there are several people who look on the 
practice with as Innocent eyes as the Mahatma used 
to do, and they would regard as inexplicable the 
absence of this demonstration of kindly feeling except 
on grounds of a cooling off of affection. Whilst 
now they will realise that the only objection to the 
resumption of the old normal relations is that 
some busybodiea have convinced the Mahatma 
that even to the pure all things cannot be pure. 

Inasmuch as the recent decision will make 
Gandhiji self-conscious in the company of his old 
friends, it is most regrettable. The only ground on 
which, therefore, it can commend itself is that it will 
prevent some “bright young university students" 
from sinning* But will it? It seems to me too 
much to expect the ingenious young man who can 
justify his evil intentions by a reference to Gandbiji’s 
harmless practice, to give them up after the 
renunciation of the Mahatma* He is more likely to 
take refuge In the excuse offered by Gandhiji’s 
dictum later in the article that “My example was 
never meant for all and sundry*" The article is 
valuable, however, for the important revelation that 
Gandhifi can no more understand the mentality behind 
the attitude of the erring young man and, if 1 might 
add, of the co-workers who asked him to renounce 
an age-old habit, than they can appreciate the 
innocence of his practice* Perhaps I am unfair 
to the young man* Gandhiji dismisses his point 
of view with the brief sentence, ^he resents the 
slightest suggestion of impropriety*’ 1 In fact 
Mahatmaji is unusually reticent about this young 
culprit* He even leaves the reader to find out 
whether his actions or his letters were more to 
blame* “Could 1 mention what the youth had been 
doing" commences the Mahatma in condemning him 
to the reader, and in the very next sentence a refer¬ 
ence to “correspondence** intrudes on the subject 
“When I read the correspondence, I came to the 
conclusion that the young man was a consummate 
hyprocrite or was self-deluded." Gandhiji should have 
deputed the two complaining co-workers to investigate 
the matter fully* Any young man woutd resent the 
charge of impurity if it came from the Mahatma, 
A little tact and perseverance would have disclosed 
the hypocrite* If the young man was proved to the 
satisfaction of the co-workers to be self-deluded 
they could have quietly turned him over to Gandhiji 
for correction- And why drag in the university? 
Gandhiji’ s prejudice against university education has 
Jed him, I am afraid, to tack on to this incident the 
irrelevant moral that there is no sheep blacker than 
the educated one. This la a favourite theme with 
some of our Northern India journals where enough 
baa been published about the bad manners and 
worse intentions of the Punjabi under-graduate, 
especially in relation to the innocent young women 
who arc his fellow-students, to prevent the 
development of a healthy social life for another 
three generations. These, however, are minor 
matter** A larger issue is, How far should a 
leader of men allow his followers to intimidate him 
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into following a course of action on the plea that 
he should set others an example P Much as Gandhiji 
is revered in India and abroad, far fewer men 
than he imagines seek to imitate him in everything 
he does. Moreover most of rhe ■'grown-up" girls 
to whom Gandhiji extends the practice, are, I take 
it* grown up enough to know the difference between 
Gandhiji and the next man. Any one who tried 
to follow in the Mahatma’s footsteps in this matter 
would in six cases out of ten be rewarded by a 
smack on the jaw. In the remaining four cases the 
girl would be as much to blame as the man* 

Vepra. 

THE COLOURED PEOPLES AND ABYSSINIA 
The^ Independence of the ancient kingdom of 
Abyssinia which has managed her own affairs for 
centuries is threatened to-day by a European power—- 
Italy—who judging by the force and nature of her 
arms and armaments and the number of her soldiers 
and sailors on land, air and sea is bent more on 
destroying than conquering or colonising her for 
reasons both hypocritical and straightforward. 
Hypocritical, because she would have it that she 
wishes to colonise Abyssinia for purposes of civiliz¬ 
ing it, and straightforward, because she wants 
Abyssinia by hook or by crook with a view to 
extend her imperial interests and find an outlet for 
her overgrowing population, sc that in time Italy 
may extend her sway under tbe direction of the 
most powerful and ambitious of dictators the 
world has ever known—Signor Mussolini—and attain 
eventually the splendour and glory that was 
once the privilege and honour of the Empire of 
Rome, If Abyssinia was a forlorn desert no one 
would grudge Italy her designs. But she is a 
nation of some magnitude and has held her own 
for 8,000 years, developing herself on lines that are 
most suited to the needs of her people who are 
both contented and happy* The present Abyssinian 
Monarch is a descendant of that wise King Solomon 
of biblical fame and the Queen of Sheba. He 
is a powerful man of rare intelligence and initiative 
and is capable of guiding the destinies of Abyssinia 
without intervention from friend or foe. It was 
only four decades ago, on the 1st of March 1896 
that bis father inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Italians at Adowa for attempting to encroach on 
Abyssinian territories, which was as decisive as 
the recent 'Itrtock out?’ of Camera by the giant 
“coloured boxer** Abyssinia has since been recog¬ 
nised as r a nation by the European nations and 
was admitted as a member of the League of Nations 
in 1923* So then, it will be seen that Abyssinia 
is a power and needs no civilizing Influences 
from Italy which cannot see eye to eye with 
Abyssinia whose culture and civilization, not to 
speak of her customs and manners, are as different 
from Italy as the Poles are asunder* Abyssinia 
may as well turn round and say to Italy “You 
barbariana M and she would be perfectly justified 
in so doing as the conduct of Italy in trying 
to uproot a well established Kingdom for down¬ 
right selfish motives, in' the faoe of her solemn 
pledges to the League of Nations, by farcefhl 
aggression which has rightly called for the bitterest 
criticism from all over the world, is simply 
* barbarous" True to the spirit of peace as embodied 
in tho constitution of the League of Nations. 
Abyssinia has not bothered to improve her fighting 
force believing firmly in the cause of peace and the in¬ 
tegrity of nations, but Italy on the other hand has gone 
on improving her army, navy and air forces in defian¬ 
ce of peace contrary to the principles of the League of 
Nations, and is to-day proclaiming from the summits 
of the Alps that she Is the strongest power in 
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Europe, flouting reason and public opinion, dis¬ 
regarding covenants and agreements, which is 
indeed yet another reason for Abyssinia to believe 
Chat the nation that stands most in need of 
-civilisation to Jay, is Italy and not herself, 

Italy is bent on war and the other members of the 
League of Nations—Britain and France primarily and 
a host of others in Europe—are hesitating ro 
apply the Sanctions against the aggressor in spite of 
tnctr having covenanted to do so simply because they 
are afraid of the might of Italy which might set 
Europe ablaze again. Tbe members of the League 
are in honour bound to apply the “Sanctions" against 
Italy irrespective of what the consequences will be 
and if they do not do so, they wil t be running the 
risk of losing their orestige and honour and being 
universally dubbea the “white feathered races Tj 
as their conduct would smack of cowaidice. In 
justice however, to Great Britain, it must be 
said that true to her greatness she has so far 
stood by the covenant and has shown a willing¬ 
ness to go through with the Sanctions, But 

she cannot do it alone and the chief defaulter is 
France who wants Italy on her side in the event 
of Germany attacking her but she forgets that 
by her unseemly conduct in the present crisis, 
■she as dealing a death blow to the League of 
Nations which might ultimately rebound against 
her one day to her regret. France's fear is the 
growing strength of Germany and if Germany had been 
toe aggressor instead of Italy, France would have 
urged the application of the Sanctions with 
a vengeance. Why, even now, in the present 
case, it Abyssinia had been the aggressor instead 
of Italy the members of the League of Nations 
would have by now clipped her wings and made 
her unrecognizable In the map of Africa. And 
yet how dilatory they are with regard to Italy 
even after knowing Italy is definitely in the 
wrong, France is still afraid of Germany and all her 
m funk * is the result of that nightmare which is 
so possessing her that codes of honour and decency 
do not cue any ice with her at present. So is 
Italy so selfish that she has no regard for covenants 
honourably undertaken. But nevertheless the 
coloured races of Asia, Africa, and America including 
Japan and China are watching the conduct of the 
M civilized nations of Europe* and should unhappily 
the “civilized nations" fail to impose the sanctions 
on the aggressor as they bad covenanted to do 
and let Abyssinia be trampled down by Italy, 
they would view it as the shabbiest deal that 
has ever been meted out by the white races 
to the coloured peoples and would look 
upon it >s an insult and Injury to themselves which 
might ultimately lead to trouble all over the world 
far transcending any puny war between Italy and 
Abysninia, So far as Great Britain Is concerned she 
cannot afford to throw her weight with a small section 
of Europeans against the weight of opinion of her 
own coloured subjects who form 75 % of the world's 
population encompassing three-fourths of the globe. 
Is she going to displease this mighty horde of loyal 
peoples against her own interests for the sake of a 
tiny strip of land called Italy in the south of EuropeP 
London. J, Chinna Dural 

A Twenty-Second Child Dama Madg* 
Kendal, who died this wook, at the age of e«, *ay* tho 
Fzranui«r, we* the twenty -second child of her parents. 
According to Birth Control principles she ought never 
to have been born l Yet the spent 54 years on 
the etege, xru one of the greatest actresses of her 
time, and what is more, by her example and by 
her words did a great deal to r*b* the standard 
of stage morality. 


A NEW SMRITI FOR THE AGE, 

(From a Correspondent.) . ; 

Mr, S, D. Nadkarni, founder of the Hindu Sabha at 
Karwar, was invited by Barrister V, D. Savarkar on 
behalf of the Hindu Sabha of Ratnagiif to take part 
in the aJI-Hindu Ganapati celebrations organised by 
him on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the 
foundation of the latter Sabha. In the course of the 
celebrations which were conducted in the spacious 
precincts of the beautiful pan-Hindu temple there; 
which is dedicated to God Patita-pavan (LakshmI- 
Narayan), and where no caste distinctions are observed 
Mr. Nadkarni addressed a meeting on the 10th inst. 
The Marathi script-reformer, Mr, D. K. Devdhar of 
Bom bay t presided. The following is an English 
summary of Mr, Nadk&rni’s speech in Marathi on his 
proposal to issue an all-Hindu manifesto in the form 
of a Smriti suited to the needs and aspirations of 
the present age. 

Relating how he lighted upon tbe idea of Issuing 
a new Smriti for this age, Mr, Nadkarni said, “When 
about 10 to 12 years ago, I was doing anti-Untouch- 
ability work at Karwar, I used to conduct propaganda 
generally on secular grounds and to base my argu^ 
merits mostly on wordly considerations. But when 
the anti-re formers objected on scriptural and spirl- 
iual ground*, 1 used to meet their argument* on their 
own ground with texts In favour of the reform bunted 
out of the Scriptures. They, however, did not appear 
to be satisfied with them. They used to wrest 
and twist the words of the texts out of their plain 
meanings to suit their own views and would wrestle 
over innocent particles and wrangle over prepositions 
and terminations. They would also present me 
with texts apparently adverse to the reform. This 
led me to think that 1 had better put down 
my own thoughts in the form of precepts 
and injunctions unequivocally, jn Sanskrit versss 
on the subject ,of Untouchability and all other 
matters in which Hindu society stood in need 
of reform. So I drew up a draft. But subsequently 
a doubt assailed me. What would be its use F Bur 
it is writ tern “Tbe secret of faith lies in the cave.” 

Ptffrr 3sx<u*t). And by ksave’ here is meant, 
of course, the human heart. But supposing one 
were to take the text literally and were to say that 
the spirit of old Manu the law-giver, beholding the 
present sorry plight of bis progeny in these days, 
incarnated itself on the shore of the Western Sea. 
and, leaving a new Smriti composed by him in a cave 
of the Western Ghats near my town for the well¬ 
being of his progeny, vanished;—now supposing one 
had tried to push forward the claims of one's 
Smritified composition with such legends, tbe 
questions would still have remained,—first, whether 
and how far the attempt would succeed in this critical 
wide-awake age, and, second, whether even if the 
device did succeed, it would be desirable. So I 
resolved that if at ail a new Smriti should see the light 
of day in these democratic times, it should make its 
appearance only by ways familiar to democracy* So 
I decided that copies of the draft Smriti with a 
comprehensive questionnaire should be circulated to 
men and woman of light and leading throughout the 
Hindu world, in order to elicit their suggestions and 
opinions, and that these should be placed before a 
Committee to be elected by those leaders for the 
purpose of settling the final form of the draft. 1 ' 

H As soon as the draft is settled," said Mr. Nadkarni, 
*It should be put into Sanskrit verses and also 
rendered into all the vernaculars and Into English 
also and published simultaneously in all these 
languages with the imprimature of Hindu leaders of 
different castes and creeds and drawn from all 
provinces,* 
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“If necessary/' continued Mr* Nadkarni, «a com¬ 
pilation may be made of suitable texts from all the 
old Hindu scriptural literature, that it may find 
its place by the side of the new Smriti as a 
supplementary work to support that, cur original 
document This subsidiary work should serve 
the same purpose that the Old Testament does 
in relation to the New, among - the Christians. 
And like it also, our compilation of texts from 
the old Sastras and culHngs from the lives and 
words of the Saints and Sages of Hindudom of past 
ages—this upabrimhana — should be treated as the 
minor or secondary part of the whole work so formed. 
This scriptural work of all the Hindus so produced 
will doubtless conduce to the welfare and advance¬ 
ment of all the Hindus in all directions/' 

Concluding, the lecturer noticed “ari objection 
Voiced in some quarters, that all the Smritis we now 
have are works which only record customs and 
usages actually prevailing at the time of their produc¬ 
tion ; and that therefore the doctrines that we are 
going to preach through our new Smriti should 
first be followed by the people in considerable 
numbers, or in other words that they should first 
find acceptance in actual practice among the 
people and then be recorded in our Smriti. My 
reply to this Is—It is not an altogether correct view 
of the origin or function of the old Smritis to say 
that they only recorded customs then in existence. 
For I could point out several texts In them in which 
certain customs are mentioned only to be reprobated 
and abrogated. Therefore it would not be proper to 
Insist that all the precepts in our new Smriti should 
first be followed by the people and then recorded in 
It. However, let me say, even that objection loses its 
force now when we find that during the space of 
these ten years passed since the foundation of the 
Ratnagiri Hindu Sabba, most of the things we are 
going to preach "through our Smriti that is to be have 
actually been practised in the optfo by the Hindu 
citizens at large here in this blessed town of Ratna- 
girl under the holy shadow of the Patita-pavan 
Temple with the inspiring, forceful, self-sacrificing 
guidance of Dharma-bhai Savarkar Mahashay." 

SIR T. VIJIARAGHAVACHARYA’S 
EUROPEAN IMPRESSIONS. 

Sir T* Vijiaraghavachariar, Vic©-Chairman of the 
Imperial Council ©t Agricultural Research, delivered 
the inaugural address on the 18th of the Inter¬ 
mediate College Association, writes the Bangalore 
correspondent of the Hindu. 

He spoke of his impressions of his visit to the 
European countries and America in 1924 to 1926 and 
compared them with those which h© formed during 
his visit to those countries last year. 

The face of, Europe appeared quite free from 
trouble in 1924-2S. But there had been a tremen¬ 
dous change when he visited those countries 
last year. The whole phase of the country had 
completely changed. On the European Continent, 
including Great Britain T with the exception of 
France and England, the old notions of freedom 
had disappeared. Even as early as October J934, 
when the speaker was in Europe, he cOuld hear the 
rumblings of the trouble that was now threatening 
Europe,' In Italy, under Mussolini, things were much 
improved and there was a wonderful improvement in 
the spirit which armimated every Italian, Public 
services had been purified. In Germany, the prevailing 
spirit was not certainly of peace. Practically all die 
young men in Germany underwent martial exercises, 
A complete change had come over the spirit of 
Europe, It would be a mistake for people to 
assume that either in Italy or In Germany, it 


was fear that held the people together, lit 
Germany, the people felt that Hitler was the first 
man. who had put self-respect into the nation. It 
would be a great mistake for anybody to assume 
that it was pure despotism either in Germany or Italy. 

In England, he continued, the atmosphere was quite 
different. One could feel that it was a free country 
where be could say anything he liked. In Rome, 
a different atmosphere prevailed. The atmosphere 
was such that ^ people never used the name of 
Mussolini in public. The speaker while he was there 
last year used to have frequent discussions with the 
journalists. They never used the name of Mussolini* 
Code words were used. One time it was <Smith/ at 
another it was 'John,* One day it was 'Tomatoes/ 
(Laughter.) The same atmosphere prevailed in 
Germany, One had to be much more careful in 
Germany than in Italy - t that did not mean that the 
stranger was not welcome. The only thing was that 
the visitor had to keep clear of politics, 

"The old notions of freedom, to which we have 
got accustomed/' continued the speaker, “the free¬ 
dom of speech, liberty to do what you liked, subject 
to prosecution tinder the law, was preserved in 
England and in France also. In other countries* 
it was quite different. It looked to me that Europe 
was far from being in a peaceful state. It is a 
question of some kind of an economic recovery 
and of the bankers advancing loans and that will 
be the end of peace. I think it is not too strong 
a statement to say that peace hangs on a balance 
in Europe.** Obviously, the war to end war had 
proved a useless experiment. With the great 
advance they had made in Science^ the next war 
would be fought more efficiently than the last 
world war. 

What was required at the present moment 
Sir T. V, Achariar said, was a change in the mental 
attitude of the people. It was there where young 
men could play a part. Many of them must have 
noticed the remarkable way in which both the Oxford 
and Cambridge University men were enthusiastic 
and had taken pledges that they would not fight* 

It was this spirit which had to be developed and 
spread. He knew some people would scout the idea 
and say that in the face of armed nations, there 
was no use of preaching ideas. These critics would 
say that the unarmed prophet who preached peace 
went only to its destruction. But be would ask 
whether ideas and ideals had not spread and taken 
firm root and revolutionised society? He would only 
refer them to the ideals of Christ and the Lord 
Budha and the wonders they bad worked. Ideals 
pursued by enthusiastic pepole in the right spirit 
would, in course of time, prevail against men in arms* 

The only efficient cure that he saw for the present 
day situation was by the spread of ideas. His 
hope for the future was in the young men 
and he would therefore ' appeal to them to 
practise and preach ideas. If external wars in Europe 
and internal wars in. li?dla were to be prevented—the 
speaker was really interested more in the latter 
than in the former— he thought that it was very 
necessary that young men should get rid of the idea 
of superiority and inferiority. If young men in India 
could learn til at the great object in life was not to 
have music before mosques or a thousand and oneCC 
things which led to these communal differences, but 
that they all belonged to India and that India was 
first in their heart, irrespective of the fact that they 
were Muslims, Hindus, Sikhs, Christians, Pars is, 
etc,, the politics of the next 50 years in India would 
be very much cleaner and better than the politics of 
the present day* 

The immediate lesson that the young in India 
should learn was, he said, that religious differences* 
in India should not count. The only hope of having. 
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real nationhood In India wai by relegating these 
religious differences to their proper place and keeping 
■ them outside thfc public life* - 

In conclusion, Sir T, Vijiaraghvachanar said* 
*What is required is that all oyer Europe, the 
younger men must take thb philosophy of life; 
Differences of religion do not matter—differences or 
colour do not matter^what matters is really the 
human mind and the intellect,* 

JUDGE STEATHIE'S ADVICE TO LABOUR 
LEADERS* 

After delivering judgment in the case 
agat net Mes s rs. J * RamaTinga iah a nd two other 
Socialist Workers of Guntur against whom the Police 
placed charger-sheets under the Indian Press 
(Emergency Powers) Act, convicting them each to 
a simple imprisonment for six months, Mr, D. N* 
Strathie, LC-S-, District Magistrate* presented the 
accused with two bocks one by Joad and entitled 
Liberty To-day' and the other a copy of^ Gals¬ 
worthy’s plays and said by way of advice to 
the youths: * 

I have found you guilty and I am sending you to 

E rlson* I want first to say a few words to you in the 
Ope that they will do some good* I realise that l 
am in the position of a preacher and that you cannot 
very well answer me at this stage* But I do wish to 
take advantage of my privileged position* First 1 
trust you will realise that in sending you to prison I 
am acting in pursuance of what I conscientiously 
believe to be my duty, I trust you will not bear any 
ill-will against me or against the Government I 
represent. In particular, I trust you will not accuse 
'me, as you have accused the Magistrate in your 
‘drama, pamphlet No. 7, of being bribed by the local 
factory owners. For up to a point, I am with you 
and if l were a Dictator here 1 would immediately in¬ 
troduce some of the reforms for which you ask in 
your pamphlet No, 9* I am moreover willing to 
believe that you have been acting conscientiously. 
What I want you to appreciate is that if your 
-object Is to improve the conditions of labouring 
-classes you are certainty going the wrong way about 
it. In the first place—as I have tried to bring out in 
my judgment—you are relying for the success of 
your efforts almost wholly on stirring up class hatred* 
No good oan ever come of that. Secondly, you are 
^displaying your youthful Ignorance by imagining 
and leading your ignorant hearers to imagine that the 
Jot of the workers can be immediately bine fit ted by 
a radical change in the organisation of industry and 
the substitution of the present entrepreneurs by 
(presumably) representatives of the workers* presum¬ 
ably men like yourself* 

1 would ask you to ponder a few questions* What 
do you really know about the organisation of Industry? 
Do you seriously think that you could run Maddi 
Venkata Subbayya’s tobacco factory (the proprietor 
-of a local tobacco factory) if through a rising of the 
workers you did get control over It ? Do you think 
anybody would lend you any capital P You may 
answer that under your regime the banks would also 
be under your control and that State Capital would 
be disbursed to you. How long do you fancy you 
would keep it? What do you know about large 
scale finance? What do you know about tobacco, 
ks buying, grading ana marketing? I have no 
hesitation in assuring you and all your friends that 
within two months the coolies you have deluded 
would be In the streets living on doles, that there 
would soon be a serious shortage of tobaooo and that 
within 12 months the nation would be bankrupt and 
you and the oooliea would be starving. 


You have been extolling the merits of the new 
regime in Russia and telling your listeners bow happy 
the workers are there now-a-days, I wonder where, 
you got the information and whether you have heard , 
the other side of the picture, bow the change was 
effected at the cost of oceans of blood, stupendous 
misery not only for the rich but for the middle classes 
and the poor, how the practical effect has been at the 
best to substitute one tyranny for another, how the 
workers in Russia (except the successful few who 
rise to be like yourself labour leaders) now live herded 
in barracks under the strictest discipline. How 70 i 
per cent of the railway workers for instance, making 
about two million, have recently been punished under 
an all embracing Article (ill) of the Soviet Criminal 
Coie^ which makes neglect of duty a criminal offence* 
how family life which means so much to Indiana In 
particular has been destroyed, how private property 
has been largely eliminated* how the private property i 
that remains is no longer safe from hands of thieves 
owing to the inefficiency of the new Executive* how , 
the peasants who produce the essential food-stuffs j 
you mention in pamphlet Now G, are also herded in : 
barracks away from their families and have during 
the last 2 years starved as there was a partial 
failure of crops and the bulk of the crops that 
remained were sent to the cities to feed the organised 
labour in the huge new factories. 

Do you realise that personal liberty has largely 
disappeared in Russia, that people like you, for 
instance* who dared to criticise the existing form 
of Government would have been put up against a 
wall and shot month* ago, la all sincerity l would 
urge you to employ the few months* leisure you 
are going to secure, if my deoision is up-bcld, In 
studying the complexities of the organisation of 
the State and of Industry and In acquiring some 
really reliable . information about that country 
which you are taking as your modeL In the 
way of helping you l propose to present you 
with two books, one a copy of Joad's Liberty To-day* 
which will I hope convince you of the merit* of those 
institution* which you are trying to destroy and the L 
other a copy of Galsworthy's plays, where you will 
see how it Is possible for a labour advocate to write 
on the sufferings of the poor and criticise the 
administration of justice without imputing vile 
motives to the rich as a whole and bringing himself 
within the clutches of the Criminal Law* 

The V lee Pay -E loot;—Though a gentleman 
burglar strolled out of Lord Linlithgow’s London 
last year with 5,000 worth of jewelry including a 
sapphire tier* matching the next Vicereines* eyes, the 
Marquess la rated “poo?’ for so costly a post a* Viceroy 
(salary $ 97,500)* Indians will find him the tallest of 
Hntftm*s long line of moose-tall Viceroys, end in India the 
fact that Queen Victoria was bis godmother will 
help- An urbane humorist, the new Viceroy when 
stimulated can bo counted on to provoke well-bred 
hilarity with hi* 44 Imitation of a Maiden Aunt at'* 
Children's Party," On the links he is a keen golfer, on 
the parade ground * tremendous trumpeter, at the piano 
a smooth tenor* Six foot Lady Linlithgow is an accept¬ 
able soprano, better at tennis which she plays on the 
French Riviera every winter with Sweden’s moose-tall 
King Gustaf, Twins, the eldest children, the Earl of GO IT 
Hopetouo and Lord John Hope, now 23* will stay on 
in London with the King'* swank Soots Guard* 
while ** The Baby ’Mady Doreen Hope, U, remains in 
boarding school* To New Delhi for the fun and 
splendor of the Viceregal Court go Lady Anne^ II, and 
Lady Joan* 10. The whole family was vexed when the 
Soviet Ambassador moved in next door to their house 
in Chesh&m Place and stmogedooking people began 

1 punching their bell* Promptly Lord idnthgow installed 
a shiny brass door plate: “Xhi* is NUT the Russian. 
Embassy. 1 * (Timi). 
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DRINK CONTKOL.® , _ , 

’Those * whcr manufacture and self intoxicating, 
liquors Are ' continually demanding that the restric¬ 
tions placed iupoiJ the. refatf sale of liquor 9 hall be 
relaxed. A vigofou9 campaign was recently carried 
on in certain centres in England to change the 
night closing hour from ten o’olock to ten-thirty. 
This was no^ permitted. * ‘ * * 

-The liquor interests insist that the public should 
be allowed thpir freedom in the matter of purchasing 
drinking liquor and 'thejr are restive under any 
sort of restraints or restrictions that are placed upon 
them. ‘ • •’ ' - 

. The question may well be asked as to why any 
restrictions or limitations have been placed upon 
the sale of intoxicating drinks. If, as the advertise¬ 
ments tell U9, liquor is such a great boon to mankind, 
one naturally wonders why any restrictions should be 
placed upon its manufacture and sale. From the 
first there mu9t have been no such restrictions. 
When in the early days men manufactured and drank 
their own crude types of liquor and gave it or sold it 
to their neighbours there could have been no restric¬ 
tions. How did it happen that restrictions have 
been placed upon the sale of intoxicants, while no 
restrictions are placed upon the sate of flour? Any¬ 
one with even . the J most elementary understanding 
could answer this question. The reason is that the 
sale of liquor in unrestricted quantities and at all 
hour9, results in social conditions that are not desir¬ 
able). Places where drinking men congregate far 
into the night become a menace, and to have 
unlimited carousing gives a bad name to any locality. 
Sioce this is so, there are very few who raise any 
objection whatever to certain restrictions being 
placed upon the Sale of intoxicants. 

It i9 recognized that 8ociety is justified in restrict-, 
ing the 3ale of intoxicants. \ The only question to be 
decided is the degree of restriction that 19 required. 
Prohibition, they tell us, carries the restriction too far. 
But in the last analysis is not society to judge regard¬ 
ing the effects of intoxicants upon those who use 
them * And if it is shown that those who indulge in 
intoxicants are damaging themselves and also are 
liable to be a danger to others, will not society be 
justified in making such restrictions as will save 
individuals from harm and also society from danger? 
It seems to us this 19 a conclusion that cannot be 
escaped. Society has not only the right but the duty 
to prevent men and women from drinking intoxicants 
to the extent that they themselves are harmed or that 
anyone el9e is plaoed in danger. Sooner or later this 
obligation of sooiety will be recognized. It will 
mean restrictions such as do not exist in most 
countries. It will mean the limiting of the sale9 of 
intoxicants to a degree not now known. And as this 
is done, it will be discovered that the easiest and 
surest way for society to protect itself will be thorough 
prohibition. 

Whatever may have happened in the past, the 
future Lies with prohibition for it is only by prohi¬ 
biting the manufacture and sale of intoxicant liquors 
that society can protect itself against the harm which 
comes from their use. Those who are discouraged 
with the progress which the Temperance Movement 
is making, should realize that the doom of the liquor 
trade.is written in the evil effects that come from the 
uso of liquor. What i9 needed is further education 
and a b.etter understanding of the evil effects of 
alooholic drink) and the time for giving this educa¬ 
tion^ now. 

Diploma Course in Journalism:— Tha 
special Committee appointed by the Syndicate of Madras 
University to consider the desirability of instituting a 
course in Journalism, met on September 24th and 
decided that there should be a diploma course. 
s - • iiiis Indian Witness, Liuoknow. 


[ Sept. 28; 


; i WHEAT FROM MOHENJO-DARO. .'-1 
While eminent' Indologists are at a loss to trace' 
the link, still supposed to be missing, which connect^ 
the prehistoric Mohenjo-daro civilisation of India 
with the historic civilisation flourishing in North* 

India on the banks of the vedic river Saraswati*. 
botanists are confident to reap and restore the 
agricultural harvest of that prehistoric age. This^ 
has been possible as the direct result of the industry 
of Sir Daniel Hamilton in trying to introduce in hist 
estates in the Sunderbans in Bengal and in Mayun- 
bhanj in Bihar, the seeds which he purchased at a 
shilling an ounce from a mission in England, which, 
succeeded In reproducing an ancient ear of wheat 
obtained from a tomb in the excavations in Mohenjo- ; 
daro. The seeds were sold for the benefit of the 
mission in England. ’ In accordance with instructions 
given for implanting the 9eeds in Sir Daniel’s estates,. ; 
particular care was taken of the soil and the 
protection of the plants from goats and rats*. 

The Mohenjo-daro wheat plants grew well at both the 
places. But at Sunderban9 more 9eeds could not be ' 
obtained for want of rain* Another fresh attempt is-' 
being made to implant the 9eeds. > 

The wheat, it is said, is of a peculiar type, each 
head having small branches up to nine in number 
springing from it. * Judging from the weight of grain 
produced, it is unusually prolific, It is well-known t 
historians that the practice of placing wheat in tombs 
for the nourishment of the deceased in the 9pirit 
world was well-known to antiquity. And the ear of 
wheat from which ears are now being reproduced 
may have been buried for 4,000 years. It . 
was announced by the mission which sold this- 
wheat to Sir Daniel that there i9 no older grain like 
the Mohenjo-daro wheat in the world today. An* 
analysis taken at the Agricultural Research Institute ' 
at Pusa led to the report that the “food value of the 
wheat compares favourably with that of our Pusa.' 
wheat.’* 

•1 WHY COUE FAILED. 

The Editor, i 

The Indian Social Reformer . 

Sir, 

We don’t see anything in the papers nowadays- 
about the once popular Cou&sm: “Every day in 
every way I’m getting better and better.” This' 
philosophy pa99ea away because it appealed, not 
to the soul, but only to the mind. 

True philosophy makes a man exclaim : “Every 
day in every way l’am getting worse and worse.**' 
When a man's soul is steadfastly fixed upon God,, 
when his conduct is grounded upon virtue and 
right principles, when his purposes in life are true* 
good, and unchangeable, he can afford to regard, 
with indifference and even to despise afflictions and. 
evils that discourage and overwhelm the majority 
of people. . . 

Suoh a man can derive pleasure from contemplat¬ 
ing the miseries that afflict him, for all his miseries 
do not touch his soul which has a life apart from, 
the life of his body and cannot be affected by 
evils that touch his body and affect his worldly ;OITI 
estate and prospects. He is, of course, aware of 
his miseries, but he 1*9 able to laugh at them. 
When he oonsiders his poverty, his obscurity* 
his loneliness, his bodily infirmities, his old age, 
and failing powers, all gradually increasing fronv 
day to day, he says, indeed, with his lips, 
‘‘Everv day in every way I*m getting worse and 
worse, but in his soul he laughs at all these 
troubles! for his soul is strong, happy, and eternal 
because it is united with God who 19 strong* 
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liappy, and eternal. He even takes pleasures in 
contemplating and enumerating his troubles one 
by one, for thereby he is always reminded of the 
unalterable and Imperishable well-being of his soul. 

This is my philosophy. I chink that it will 
outlive Goue’s, 

Idaho, U. S- A* \ Yours etc, 

August 19, 1935- } Charles Hoofer. 


“STERILISATION—THE SUPREME 
CONTRACEPTIVE." 

The Editor, 

T/te Indian Serial Reformer* 

Sir, 

Owing to the fact that the use of birth control 
remedies for purposes of limiting families is expen¬ 
sive and beyond the means of people of very limited 
means, sterilisation seems to find increasing favour 
with the public. Its wider use is however retarded 
by the general belief that the operation is irrevoc¬ 
able, that once It is performed, it is past correction. 
This does not however appear to be strictly correct. 
In a book entitled “The Case for Sterilisation** by 
Leon F. Whitney which is edited by Dr. Norman 
Haire, Ch, M., M. B. and published by John Lane 
the Bodley Head, it is stated on p. 18 that many 
surgeons are confident that the correcting operation 
can be effectually done ; while others are doubt¬ 
ful, It is added; “Such a correcting operation 
Is a far more delicate procedure than the origi¬ 
nal vasectomy, though it is not dangerous j one 
side only would have to be reconnected, since 
the sperm-cells from one testicle would be more 
than enough to insure fertility." A footnote on the 
same page says: “Professor Sohmerz, of Gratz, in 
Austria, gave evidence under oath in a court of 
law that he had successfully restored fertility by 
a plastic operation on the sperm-ducts, after 
having sterilised patients at an earlier date by 
vasectomy; and he brought forward some cases 
in proof of his statement.^ £ doubt not that this 
information will strengthen the hands of people who 
advocate sterilisation as a method of unfailing 
birth control. 

Poona, \ Yours etc- 

September 21,1235. j D, V. A. 

HaFd on the Doctor: —On giving birth 
to her first child, th* plaintiffs wife had an exceedingly 
difficult and dangerous time and her physic la a told her 
she must not r have another child as it would endanger 
her Life. Her hteband therefore had the operation of 
vasectomy performed upon himself. The doctor told 
him that the operation t* as successful and guaranteed 
that he was aterije. Nevertheless, his wife became preg¬ 
nant again and after a difficult delivery gave birth to 
another child. Th* plaintiff sued the doctor who 
operated on him for the anxiety he and hb wife underwent 
during the aecond pregnancy and childbirth, and for 
the expanses incurred. The Supreme Court of Minnesota 
and the Supreme Court decided that vasectomy under 
the circumstances was net against public policy, was 
perfectly justified and that the plaintiff was therefore 
justified In suing the doctor. It held that sterilization 
of the husband win justifiable, it does not impair 
but frequently improves the vigour of the patient, and 
except for his inability to beget children, he is every bit 
as capable physically and mentally aa before. Under the 
circumstances therefore the contract waa not void as 
against public policy, nor th* performance of the 
Operation illegal-— Thi Uritie and Gnide^ June 1033. 

Mahatma Gandhi to Visit Japan.— 
A Reuters message from Tokio dated August IS stated 
that M ah at me Gandhi ha* written to friends and 
admirers stating that he Is looking forward to his visit 
to Japan. We, however, are unaware, Indium 

Optnicn of any intention on th* part of Mahatma Gandhi 
of visiting Japan. 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD, 

Cute th* pthontga ot and largAfr e eRW irto a fcf IM 
G tfmuiii gl of H. EL kb* itataareja Owtwir el Bamda. 

£ Btghtmd under th* Baroda Oompaui** |*| EH at 1MT \ 


Hmad Own i —BAJRQDA* 


Brandies']— Bombay 


fill— lKt*fi art. Navearl, Ntdiun* 


if, an i 

Dibbol, 3unt, P«U«I, Patau, Amrdl, Bt|tvni(tf 
fi^hppr, Rarjan, ICalot, Kadi, Dwarfca, and Fart (Htbt, 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED — Re- 6o,«u»e 

CAPITAL PAID4JP ... * jo,€KM»a 

RESERVES FUND ... „ 


directors: 


Sir Lalttbbal Semaldas, KL, (Chairman). 

Sheth Duiyapraaiul Sfiambbapraeed Leak art, tUlUl 

Acent, Ah mads bad* ) 

Shetb Tod arm at Cblmeulal Semal Beehir, Min Ageol 
Bared*. 

t TeolaUtae KHachand Eeq„ (KHacband Devchaod A C 
td. c Bern bey.) 

Mr. airdharl*! Doaabhal Parlkli, B.A., LLR, Dlroda, 

Rag Raton Bhatlal DaJIbhal Amtn, Et A,, M. 5. 0, l 4 
(Managing Agwt, Ale rabbi Chemical Wo rice Co* Ltd., 
Bared 

Seth PranaukhTol Mb at! a I (Sborrock Mill*, Ltd, 

Ahmed rib *<10 

Mr* S. D. SakJatwal* (Tat* Son*, Ltd, Bombay.} 

Mr. Walch&nd Htmrfiand (Bombay, 

Mr. Manual BalebbaJ Nanavatl, B* A., LL B., A* M* Pea 
Bared*. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACOOtttftFS, 

Intarut on dally balanav from Bl 300 to B*. 1,00.400, 
will be allowed at 1 per cent, per annual and on aodna wav 
Ba. 1*00,000 by spool al arr* nsemenl* Ha I ntareit whig ti 
do** not com* to B*. 3 per ball- fast alii be allowed. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Bad aired tar long er short period* *a karat* whlah may ft* 
b*aertaLn*d on eppIlaAtkni. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH OB EDITS, 

Th* Bank grant* aeuammodatLaq on term* to b* *rraag*4 
sgelmt app**>Ted Mourttie*. 

Th* Bank undertake* on bafaaU of Ito oor»tltQ*at* tb* nt* 
Qutody of Sham and Snarl tie* and th* sail ration at dlvtd*ndi 
and Intoreot thereto ; It also ondartaka* the *al* and pa—hen a| 
QwemxoBot Paper and all description* of Stoak at moderate 
qhargo* particular* at whtoh may be lent on appltaatlon. 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS, 

Depodb teaefved In Saving* Bank aoeoaota and Saving* Bank 
dopoalt aoeount* Intwl on th*** I* allowed al >| pw cent pw 
mnnuxo. Rule* on appffoatton, 

w. a, groundwater. 


Oen*ral Ida nag*r, 


THE SCINDU STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Fortnightly sailings between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma calling at GalJe Tatboih 
Colombo And other coast ports, COn 
according to demand. 

For Freight And other particular* apply to— 

* ; NAM ROT AM MQRABJES * Co, 

6 a dam a Hotne. 1L, dprott RoaJ* Ballard K**t\ 

’ 1-1® .. ” Bombay# 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(Efltebllahed S«pt®iribep 1006.) 

KHOORPO RATED UNDKB THH INDIAN COMPARERS AO* 
vi OF 1881. 

HEAD OFFICE 1 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

„ BULLION EXCHANGE, 

' Sheik Memon St., Bombay, 
BANDRA, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay. 
AHMEDABAD. 

Branches J £HMEDABA D , (Station Branch. 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

Capital Subscribed Rs. 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund „ 1,02,50,000 

London Agents:—The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


' CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs. 800 to 
Bb. 1,00,000 @ IX per annum. Interest on balances in 
excess of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Rs. 5 per half year. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 


Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

H Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable term a. 
Rules on application." The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained od 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 

Tbe Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection oi 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. 

A. G. GRAY, 
Manager. 


YOUR FORTUNE depends on 

(1) The date of your birth 

(2) The month in which you were born 

(3) The planet under the influence of 
which you were born 

HOW? 

Please go through “Your Fortune’ 

( The most Interesting* booklet > 

— TO BE SENT FREE — 

Writ 0 today to:— 

ATANK NIGRA H 
PHARMACY, 

JAMNAGAR—CKathlawap.) 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTD, 

HEAD OFFICE: Apollo Street, Fort, Bokrat, 
HRANOHE8: 


Baramatl (District Poona). 
Istampur (District 3ataraL 
Karad ( „ ,, ). 

Tasgaon ( „ ., *'Y 

Satara ( * „ 5. 

Klrloskarwadl ( „ „ ). 

fthlraJa ( „ „ \ 

Koregaon ( „ „ ). 

Kopergaon (District Ahmed. 

eager). 

Shevgson ( „ ., I. 

Ahmednagar , ), 

Bh I wand I (District Than*), 
Palghar ( .» n \ 

Kalyao ( » « X 

Aklu) (District 5holapur> 


Vlramgam 

D hulls 

Dondalcha 

Nandurbar 

Shlrpur 

Sbahada 

Sakri 

Slndkheda 

Malegaon 

Satan* 

Kalwao 

Dohad 

ICalol 


(District Ahsw. 

da bad) J 
(District West| 
Khandesh^ 
( » * M 

} - - ? 

5 ■ - i 

Cm m > 

rbutrtct NuikK 

< I I 2 

(District Panch? 

Mahals), 
■m Jl 


DIRECTORS' 


SirChunllal V. Mehta, K.C.S.I., 
Sir Lalobhal Bemaldas, KV, 
Madhowjee D. Thaokersey, 

Esq., 

B. G. Sarlaya. Eeq., 

O. P. Murdashwar, Eaq., 

Q. X. Daradhar. E«q„ 

8. N. Keshvaln, Eeq., 


Prol.’v. O. Kali,; 

R. N. Rajadnya, E«q., 

A. P. Kulkarnl, Eaq., 

D. W. Raut, Esq., 

F. D, Dazmeshwar, Esq*, 

O. M. Gandhi, Esqr., 

Rao Bahadur R, V. Vaodekat 
V. U Mehta, Eaq„ 


BHARE CAPITAL* 

(Fully Paid) ^ Rs. 13 , 96,900 

I DEPOSITS fixed for one year and shorter or longer periods 
are aaoepted. Rates and other particulars may be aaaertaloed 
from the undersigned. 

5. CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened Cor Co-epexaUie 
8oole4!ae and Individuals. Interest U allowed on dally balanoM 
not ezooodlug Els. 1,00,000. 

B. SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS are aooepted* and interact 
paid at I) per oent. on minimum monthly balanoea. Rules may 
be obtained from the undersigned. 

4. Drafte are Issued on dlatriot and other towns on terms to be 
ascertained on appHoatlon. 

B. The Bank finances only registered Co-operative Soolettes In 
the Bombay Prwidenor, on the reoommeodatlon of the Registrar. 
Go-operative Societies, Bombay Presidency. 

6. Accounts are audited quarterly by a firm of Incorporated 
Aooonataute and yearly by a Special Government Auditor. 
Quarterly statements of financial position are published In tha 
44 Bombay Government Gazette/ 4 


VAIKUNTH U MEHTA, 

Managing Dimeter,. 


THE 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Money saved wisely in these days brings Happiness 
and when spent unwisely, it brings over whelming 
debts, worry, distress and unhappiness. 

Make therefore a regular saving by opening a 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

with us and earn interest on Daily balances 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAUL’^ patldar ' C ° m 

Before hiring a Safe in any of the Safe Deposit 
Vaults of Bombay, you are requested to visit our 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide in 
our favour as others have done, 

£. N. POCHKHANAWALA, 

Managing Dinaor. 
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QUALITY I. 

realpatidar.com 

So—called cheap silk fabrics do let you do want any time .and 
cost you more in the long run because they are made down to a 
price and not up to a standard. 

Mysore Government Silk Weaving Factory 
fabrics are recognised throughout India for 
their superior quality, reliability and attrac¬ 
tiveness and are guaranteed free from admixture 
either with artificial silk or foreign yarn. 

7 'he choice is in your hands . 

Buy Mysore Georgettes, Mysore Crepes and 
Mysore Satins and have full satisfaction. 

leading Stockist*. 

Agents :— 

The Mysore Products, Princess Street, BOMBAY. 
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The Shahabad Cement Company, Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal * 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 
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Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete Strength at 4 days* 
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Grim Inal Law Amendment 
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Swaraj and Boepaaiible 

QtiVornmont, 
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NOTES 

Mr. Vaikuntil Mehta on the Co-operative Move* 
men!:—The . Madras Provincial Co operative 
Conference which met at Coimbatore last 
Saturday, could not have made a better choice 
for its president than Mr. Vaikunth Mehta. In 
his quiet assuming way he has in the course of 
the last twenty years made himself one of the 
most competent authorities on the subject 
of Co-operation both in its theoretical and 
practical sides. He is besides in close touch 
with such movements as GandhijVs village 
reconstruction and Harijan schemes. He is, 
therefore, peculiarly qualified to form and 
express a well-considered opinion as to the 
achievements and failures of the Co-operative 
Movement in the past, its present position and 
the lines on which it can do most good 
in the future. On all three aspects of the 
- problem, his presidential address casts much- 
needed light. He does not indeed dwell much 
on the past because the present depression has 
created new problems to the solution of which 
past experience affords but slender guidance^ 
As for the present Mr. Mehta points out that, 
while complete rehabilitation of the cultivating 
classes could be ensured only by a recovery of 
world conditions, some measures of alleviation 
which would have been helpful have not 
been adopted by Government in India, The 
improvement that has taken place in the outlook 
before the cotton cultivators, he observes, is 
primarily due to measures inaugurated in the 
United States in America. But serious doubts 
are beginning to be entertained in the States 
about the effects of the measures for raising 
prices adopted three years ago, on the home 
industry; and, if America reverts as it may, to 
its normal policy, the outlook for the cotton 
cultivator in India would be seriously affected. 
It is, therefore, much to be regretted that 
the Government of India have not only 


been remiss in not doing anything' to 
help the Indian cultivator, but that Sir James 
Grigg should be in a position to prevent such 
measures from being adopted now or in the near, 
future, Mr* Mehta spoke with unaccustomed 
emphasis on the retrograde policy which the 
Finance Member 13 bent upon enforcing in India. 
Mr, Mehta dealt jn some detail with the utilisation 
of the special grant to Madras Presidency 
of Rs. 14 lakhs for rural development. 
He is quite right in saying that the four 
items on which the Madras Government 
propose to spend that amount—namely, water * 
supply, roads, sanitation and anti-malarial 
measures—should be met out of the ordinary * 
revenue and that the grants should used' 
in ways which are calculated to increase 
the income of the rural population, Mr, Mehta, 
was astonished that, in spite of the Co-operative 
Movement, the agricultural indebtedness in # 
Madras has increased, according to the ! 
Special Officer's Report, by over Rs, 60 crores : 
during the last five years. This in a province * 
which has had a special run of prosperity under 
the Meston Settlement, is conclusive proof of the 
unreality of the success claimed for Dyarchy in ' 
Madras, ■ ■ * 

The Bombay Special Powers BillOn the ! 
I2th September the Indian Legislative - 
Assembly after seven days debate rejected the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill (since enacted 
into Law by certification process) the objects of 
which were stated by the Home Member of the 
Government of India to be to combat civil dis- ' 
obedience, communism and terrorism. The 
Home Member of the Bombay Government 
introducing another Bill on Tuesday In the 
Provincial Legislative Council stated the objects 
of his bill which were also the same, namely, to 
deal with civil disobedience, communism and 
terrorism. This is evidently intended to stop 
any little gaps that might be left by the 
Indian Act through which the civil disobedience 
man, the communist or the terrorist may escape* 
But there Is one difference. While the Home 
and Law Members of the Government of India 
bent their endeavours to proving the existence 
of terrorism, the Bombay Home Member 
admitted that it did not exist in this Presidency, 
Nevertheless he wanted the powers renewed 
permanently as civil disobedience which 
is now out of operation, terrorism which 
does not exist, and communism of which he had 
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only very, vague proofs, might any day become 
menaces to peace and older, Ft is obvious that 
whether the perils exist or not the Executive 
Is determined to have these extra powers. 
The Executive having tasted the sweets of 
arbitary power do not want to let it go- Per¬ 
haps/ they have lost the ability to govern under 
the ordinary law,-- The situation now is this: that 
while a murderer, a forger, a dacoit, is entitled 
to the presumption of law that every one should 
be regarded as innocent until proved guilty, a 
person suspected of terrorism, communism or 
civil disobedience will be treated as if the 'guilt 
against him needed no proof* This is what 
Sir Gpvind Madgaoker, who retired two years 
ago from the Bench of the Bombay High Court, 
concludes attet* a careful analysis of the clauses 
of the Bombay Bill in his communication which 
we print today. He further holds that the 
language of the Bill is general and in no way 
confined to communists, terrorists or passive 
registers but' includes and is capable of being 
directed against law-abiding citizens who might 
happen to incur the suspicion of the Police. 

’ Englishmen in India :—It is regarded as 
axiomatic nowadays that the Englishman in this 
country must remain a stianger and sojourner. 
This is a consequence of the Imperialistic ideas 
which found place in British Indian policy 
during the third quarter of the last century, 
Frior to that there were ,many Englishmen who 
regarded themselves and were regarded by 
their Indian neighbours as good as people 
of the soil. Pleasing pictures of the intimate 
relation^ which existed between Indians and 
Englishmen, are found in George Bird wood's 
*Sva/’ Be it remembered that Indians were 
far more Conservative then than now; and eating. 
and drinking in company with people of castes 
other than their own, was strictly, prohibited. 
Indeed/ Bird wood says that his most intimate 
Hindu friend, who confided to him his domestic 
troubles and sought his advice in all important 
personal matters, would bathe after shaking 
hands with him. This was not meant and was 
not taken as a personal slight* It was an Item 
of Hindu orthodoxy, and respected as such,' 
This type 1 of Englishmen has r not altogether 
become extinct. Mr* Robert Foulkes of Salem 
in the Madras Presidency, who died recently 
seems to have been a man of this type* 
We reprint the tribute to him by Justice . 
Mr. G. I- Griffiths whose death last week at an 
early age called forth warm tributes from all 
sides in the Bombay Municipal Corporation on 
Monday, was a man of the same type. Sir j. B.' 
Boman-Behram mentioned that because of his 
pro-Indian sentiments, the European Association 
would not put him up as a candidate at the 
Municipal elections and that he secured his seat 
independently of European support. He could 
do this because there Is no communal European 
constituency in the Municipal electorate. But 
he would be shut nff from the Legislature since 
he could stand only for a European constituency. 


The Press Laws and the Penal Code:— Judge 
St rat hie in his judgment in the case against 
three members of the Labour Protection League 
of Guntur to which we referred last week, tried 
to understand why the prosecution was launched 
under the Press law and not under the Penal 
Code, He " thought that it was due to an 
interpretation put by the Bombay High Court 
upon the word “class/' in the section of the 
Penal Code dealing with the ; offence of 
promoting hatred and contempt against any 
class of His Majesty’s subjects* There is. 
a more simple explanation* We reprint in 
another place the part of the speech, in the 
Legislative Assembly, of the Leader of the 
Opposition, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, which- gives* 
it in the authoritative language of eminent 
judges of High Courts, In the first place, 
the Press law, reversing the ordinary principle 
of the Penal Code, fixes the burden of proof 
upon the accused, a great advantage to the 
prosecution. More important still, from ther 
point of view of the prosecution, it requires 
the accused to show not only that his writing 
is not likely, nor has it the tendency, to brings 
about ilk - f eeling between classes* He must go 
further and show that it is impossible for it to 
have that tendency, directly or indirectly. In the 
words of former Chief Justice of Calcutta High 
Court, Sir Lawrence Jenkins, there was no 
article on earth, however innocent, which does 
not cqme within the clutches of the law. Even, 
a standard work, of literature—the New Testa¬ 
ment even—-can easily come under this Act. 

Nazis antf the Justice Party The Catholic 
Leader thinks that the anti-Semitic measures of 
the Nazi regime In Germany are analogous, not,, 
as we suggested (September 21), to the inhibi¬ 
tions imposed by custom on the relations between 
the general body of Hindus and the antyajas, 
but to the anti-Brahmm movement in Southern 
India. “What would be a more correct com¬ 
parison,” It observes, “is the revolt in Southern 
India against the privileged position occupied by 
Brahmins in public life till recently. The new 
measures taken against Jews, though unusual 
and not in accordance with the traditions of 
European nations (the CaihoUc Leader does not 
evidently rely on -historical facts for its 
opinions) are mainly due to the tremendous power 
and influence wielded by them in the national 
life and foreign policy of Germany. It is the 
belief of the German Nazis that until and unless 
the Jewish predominance in the services of the 
country and in the control of national finance is 
broken down, the Jews would prove a source of 
danger to the welfare of the State* Similar 
conditions prevailed also in this Presidency until 
the formation of the Justice Party which by its 
vigorous campaign against Brahmin ascendancy 
in the public professions obtained an equitable 
share for all communities in public life** There 
is much in the comparison instituted between the 
German Nazis and the Justice Party which we are 
not concerned to deny. 
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Jews, Catholics and Brahmins s—Our observa¬ 
tions regarding the similarity between the anti- 
Semitic marriage laws and other measures having 
for their avowed object the social isolation of 
Jews in Germany, were suggested by the state- 
xnent in one of the recent pan-Jewish conferences 
that the position of Jews in that country was 
■worse than that of untouchables in India. If it was 
merely the elimination of the preponderance 
-of Jews in public life which the Nazis have 
in view, it could have been effected by a 
-quota system covering recruitment to the 
public services and even to admission to educa¬ 
tional institutions such as has been instituted by the 
British Indian Government However that may 
be, the Catholic Leader does not extend its be¬ 
nevolence to the Nazi measures against 
Catholics in Germany, who, and not Jews, 
are comparable to Brahmins in India. If 
the Nazis are justified in putting down 
the predominance of Jews in German public 
life on the ground that it is opposed to national 
interests, they may plead the same justification— 
and indeed they do—for their measures relating 
to the Catholic Church. But, no. The Leader 
would have none of it “As the Catholic Church 
has been the strongest and most powerful 
opponent of the un-Christian measures of the 
jNazi Government/' it avers, “systematic orga¬ 
nised attempts have been made to compel the 
Church to fall in line with the new German pagan 
ideals.” Herr Hitler is himself a Catholic and 
his policy towards his own Church has not the 
taint of race prejudice which obviously 
inspires his anti*Jewish measures. 

Is It War?:—As we go to press, unconfirmed 
news that Italian troops have crossed the 
Abyssinian Frontier is published. It is now 
only a question of days, perhaps, hours, before 
the dogs of war are unleashed. Signor 
Mussolini in an impassioned address at a test 
mobilisation on Wednesday of the civilian 
population throughout Italy, adjured them to 
stand by him for the glory of their country 
which, he said, had not received the reward due 
to her for the great sacrifices which she made 
for the Allied cause during the last War. Italy 
did not break the Triple Alliance and go over to 
the Allied side until she had been assured of her 
reward. Her contribution to the victory of the 
Allies was far less than was expected and than 
Signor Mussolini claims. In any case, the failure 
of the Allies to reward her adequately for her 
timely defection from the Triple Alliance, should 
not be visited on Abyssinia. Mussolini’s reason¬ 
ing is all wrong, although we are sure he 
quite believes in it. If Abyssinia has given reason 
for provocation, other than refusing to accept 
Italy as her overlord, she has offered to submit 
her case to arbitration which Signor Mussolini 
does not want. The one thing which is clear is that 
he wishes Italy to rival the British and French 
colonial empires. He is piaued that while small 
countries like Belgium, Holland and Portugal 
have large coloured territories under their 
sway, Italy should be denied the same privilege. 


His action brings to an issue the whole subject 
of European exploitation of the coloured races. 
General Smuts sees that it bodes no good 
to the White races.. Signor Mussolini does 
not care what becomes of the White races 
if he is not allowed to share the spoils of Africa 
equally with the others. But for our faith in 
the doctrine of Karma, we should find consider-* 
able difficulty in continuing to believe that 
there is a just God guiding the destiny of 
nations. . ; ' *' 

The Kavitha Incident i—Sardar Vatlabhbhai 
Patel’s intervention has brought about a peaceful 
settlement of the conflict between caste Hindoo 
and antyajas in Kavitha village, which had gone 
from bad to worse and threatened to end in 
worst. The Sardar left the question of children 
of caste Hindus and the antyajas attending the 
same school to be solved by their own good 
sense; and he persuaded the two factions to give 
up the boycott and settle down to normal 
conditions. We are in favour of children of all 
classes being educated in common schools. 
But it would be pushing a good principle too 
far to compel them to do so against a 
strong current of prejudice without first taking 
steps to remove the prejudice. Further, 
communal schools are maintained and supported 
from the public revenues in the case of Europeans 
and Muslims, and there is no equity in withdraw- 
ing grants from schools attended by caste Hindu 
children if there is a prejudice against their 
being educated along with antyaja children. 
This prejudice can be overcome and, in one 
conspicuous instance within our knowlege was 
very effectively overcome by the Bombay 
Depressed Classes Mission started a quarter of a 
century ago by the Prarthna Samaj. 
The school conducted by the Mission in 
Ghadiali Buildings (new demolished), in Parel 
with Mr. V. S. Sohoni as Headmaster, 
was so efficient that caste Hindus of the 
neighbourhood sent their children to it to sit 
side by side with antyaja children in preference 
to the municipal school nearby. The Harijan 
Seva Sangh at Sabarmati should now try this 
method in Kavitha and we are sure it will 
succeed. Where imprecations and invocations 
of official pressure are of no avail, conciliatory 
action will win over the orthodox caste Hindus 
who, after all, are as much victims of prejudice 
as the antyajas. The use of harsh terms such 
as 4 tyranny’* are to be deprecated in this 
beneficent movement as they carry with them 
associations which irritate those whose coopera¬ 
tion is vital to its success. 

Conversions and Gindhijl -—Mahatma Gandhi C( 
has indicated from time to time his dis¬ 
approval of proselytising. In the current 
Harijan he has, in response to an invitation 
from an Indian Christian friend, put in plain 
and unmistakable language his considered view 
on the question particularly of mass conversions. 
We reprint the passage in another column* 
We are in agreement with every word of it. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
AND ITALY. 

r The adjournment of the Council of the League 
of Nations last Saturday to determine the origin 
of the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, marks a period 
in the League negotiations with Signor Mussilino 
which have been carried on at times under 
humiliating conditions. It also gives the public 
a little breathing-space in which to consider the 
issues involved in the dispute. Signor Mussolini 
objected strongly to all the proposals of the 
League because he held Ethiopia's position at 
Geneva to be conditional on her carrying out 
certain reforms and, as she had not done so, she 
could not claim the rights of a member 
of the League, Therefore he urged that 
Ethiopia's case was not covered by the Covenant. 
In short, while Japan and Germany forsook 
Geneva when they contemplated a breach of the 
Covenant, Italy seeks to utilise the League 
for expelling her intended victim. The League 
has been criticised by Italy for intervening when 
it had not the capacity to settle the dispute. It 
has been condemned, on the other hand, by 
supporters of Abyssinia on the ground that the 
recommendations of its Committee of Five are 
calculated to establish a regime worse than an 
Italian conquest would bring about in Abyssinia. 
The Committee reported to the League on 
-September 25 and it is noteworthy that the 
proposals differ radically from those of the 
Tripartite Treaty of Paris between Britain, 
France and Italy in 1905. As the Italian 
delegate at Geneva announced, the proposals do 
not concede, as that Treaty did, a right to Italy 
to link up Eritrea and Italian Somaliland by 
means of a railway running through Ethiopia 
west of Addis Ababa. 

The right of self-determination, a basic 
principle of the League, does not imply a right 
to backward countries to remain unprogressive. 
The League Covenant contemplates international 
assistance to these states and has adopted two 
methods of affording such co-operation. First 
is the system of mandates. According to 
Article 22 mandates are divided into three 
classes. Mandate A relates to communities 
which can be trained to self-government; Man¬ 
date B to the administration of ■ colonies taken 
over by the Allies from the vanquished forces in 
the last j War; and Mandate C to sparsely- 
populated territories which are to be administered 
as part of the territory of the mandatory. The 
.Ethiopian Empire, already a self-governing unit, 
Tails under none of these categories. The only 
method by which the League can assist Abyssinia 
is by advice, and help with the consent and 
co-operation of the Emperor. , Its Committee 
of Five accordingly recommended a Charter 
of Assistance, The details of the Committee's 
‘plan are: Dealing with public services which 
require organisation, the suggestion is made 
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that commissions of foreign specialists should be - 
appointed to organise a corps of police and * 
gendarmerie responsible for ensuring the appli¬ 
cation throughout the Empire of the existing' 
order, or future laws for the prohibition of all 
personal slavery, for regulating the carrying 
of arms by persons not belonging to the regular 
army or the police* and gendarmerie forces, for 
policing centres in which Europeans reside^ 
and maintaining order in frontier territories# 
Reorganisation of mixed courts, education and 
public health with a principal advisor placed i 
at the head of each group of public services 
is suggested. The League has shown partiality 
for European interests and the provision for 
special police where Europeans reside is another 
proof of it. This clause would he unobjectionable 
if it covered not only Europeans but all nationals.. 
The Committee recommend that the working 
out of these plans should be reviewed at the end 
of five years by the League Council. All 
appointments are subject to the approval of the 
Emperor and presumably the right of removal 
from office rests also with the Ethiopian Govern^ 
ment* Halle Selassie whose extremely concilia¬ 
tory attitude has commended itself to alt 
impartial people and who is not averse to 
utilising foreign talent in developing his country f 
accepted these proposals even though the 
Committee Report carried a clause recognising 
“special Italian interest in the economic develop¬ 
ment of Ethiopia, ,> 

The rejection of these terms by Italy reveals 
the extent of Signor Mussolini's ambitions in 
Africa. It is the tragedy of the Duce that he 
should have failed to realise the strength of 
League opposition till it was too late. HIs^ 
remark that he had not sent two million Italians 
to Africa as a joke, is a pathetic protest against 
belated action on the part of Britain. The 
lead which Sir Samuel Hoare gave at Geneva 
early last month, would have been more effective 
nine months earlier- As it is, it has rallied world 
opinion to Abyssinia's support. Italy's complete 
rejection of League intervention is announced in 
a declaration last week-end hinting at an attempt 
to settle the dispute outside the League, It is 
confirmed by the indignation with which the 
Italian delegate opposed the Committee of Five’s 
recommendation to concede territory in French ■ 
and British Somaliland to both Abyssinia and 
Italy, on the ground that Abyssinia would gain 
by the transaction an outlet to the sea. Baron 
Aloises objection that Ethiopia would thus, 
become a *‘maritime power, 1 ' can only be described 
as proceeding from a desire to keep Abyssinia, 
weak and defenceless at the mercy of Italy. 
Technically it might be necessary for the League 
Council still to consider who is the aggressor 
but Italy stands self—condemned. The League 
cannot be accused of moral flabbiness as its 
course in this affair has been beset with diffi¬ 
culties not of its creation. But if the 
recommendations of the Committee of Five are 
conceived, as we believe they are, in the interests 
of Ethiopia and if the guarantee of territoriaL 
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integrity and unimpaired sovereignty Is to mean 
anything* * the League should carry out the recom¬ 
mendations without the co-operation of Italy, 
That Signor Mussolini should be allowed to 
dictate the pace and direction of Abyssinian 
progress is intolerable. One of the clauses of the 
Mandate flection cf the League Covenant 
expressly provides that the Mandatory should 
be willing to accept the trust. If it is not willing 
it Can not demand that the mandate should 
be withheld from others. On the analogy of 
that formula—and it is difficult to justify 
the Committee of Five’s proposals otherwise— 
Italy’s refusal should not prevent the League 
from carrying out her obligations to Abyssinia. 
Ever/ indictment of Haile Selassie in the past 
was a condemnation of the League also. The 
incidents of the past month have shifted the 
burden of Abyssinia's progress entirely on 
League shoulders. 


Wrecking and Working The M&hraUa 
thinks that it is inconsistent of the Reformer to 
describe the Hoare Scheme as a car with its 
tyres punctured and engine removed and at the 
same time to suggest that people of this view 
should Lave those who believe in the Reforms 
to wdk them, giving them such assistance as 
they can in carrying through reforms which 
build up the nation’s strength and vitality, 
41 Why allow those who are anxious to work the 
reforms to make an experiment of the whole at 
the nation’s cost and make its life even more 
miserable than it is or is likely to be/’ asks the 
AJahratta* What is the alternative? If the 
people who are willing to work the reforms, 
initiate measures which are those which we want 
carried out, it would be factious to oppose 
their efforts because they take a more hopeful 
view of the reforms, A constitution, after all, 
is a means to an end which is the well-being of 
the people* The Mahratta says “if we are 
worthy enough, our working must lead to 
their (reforms) being wrecked.” We do 
not like the word or the thought of 
wrecking. Every human action, small or 
great, has a subjective effect whether it has 
or not an objective one also. An attempt at 
wrecking may or may not result in destroying 
the thing sought to be wrecked but it is sure to 
give rise in the wrecker’s mind to reactions 
weakening to Its capacity for constructive effort* 
Women and Moving Pictures s—It was a happy 
idea of the Bombay Talkies to set apart 
Wednesday for purdah women to view the film, 
Jawani-ka Hawa, which led to some misconceived 
agitation when it was released some days ago, 
Levika was present and in a short speech solicited 
the approval of the large audience to women 
taking part in moving pictures as an honourable 
occupation. She said ; “I am proud of my 
profession, and it will be a source of great 
encouragement to me, if I may feel that you 
too believe that women should contribute their 
culture and abilities to this growing industry 
whose power is spreading from home to home*'* 
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G\NDHIJI AS A WORLD FIGURE.* 

During our trip two years ago to Europe and 
America nothing impressed me and my daughter 
so much as the great regard in which Gandbiji 
la held in all countries and by all classes* In 
Italy, in Vienna, in Geneva we found evidence of 
this* In the railway journey it was the same. 

In America there was if anything greater interest 
and more regard felt for Gandhiji. The newspapers 
constantly wrote about him* Several books were 
published about him and, what is more, references 
to him were to be found in work* on History. 
Politics and Philosophy, Not to mention books 
by Indian admirers of Gandhijl, there were attempts 
to understand and interpret him by others, such as 
Dr, F. D. Fisher's “That Strange Little Brown 
Man," Mr. Glorney Bolton's “Tragedy of Gandhi/' 
and Mr. C. F* Andrews' books. 

More significant still are the references to 
Gandhijl, in standard works, such as Trotsky's 
“History of the Russian Revolutloni* where 
comparing him with Tolstoy, Trotsky says; 
“Mahatma Gandhi is now fulfilling the same 
mission in India, only in a more practical form/ 1 in 
Stalin's political report for the sixteenth Soviet Party 
conference, where he says people like Gandhi are sup¬ 
porters of police bayonets and helpers of Tzarism; 
in Hooking's “Spirit of World Politics'' where with 
Masaryk and Benes, Gandhijl is cited as an example of 
one man of genius leavening the whole lump of bis 
people and as “the property of every Hindu;'* in Upton 
Close's “Revolt of Asia*; In Louis Fischer's “The 
Soviets in World Affairs"; in Norman Angell's “The 
Unseen Assassins" a complementary work to his 
“Great Illusion 1 ' in which several pages arc devoted 
to examining Gandhiji's views j in Barbusse's “Thus 
and Thus" and in Dr, Schweitzer's latest volume in 
his "Philosophy of Civilization " These are some of 
the books that occur to me and they are books 
written in or translated into the English language, 
except the last one which is reviewed in the /libber t 
Journal. The references are complimentary in some 
and critical in others. It is noteworthy that they 
are often casual and allusive, implying that 
the reader has a general idea of hia life and work. 

It would bo a good thing If the Bombay Provincial 
Congress Committee arranges to have all references 
to Gandhijl, in books published within the last ten or 
fifteen years in the important languages* collected 
and compiled. 

What is the aspect of Gandhiji's life and work 
which has attracted the world? It is certainly fib 
principle of Non-violence. The Western world 
has had bitter experience of the consequence 
of violence in the last war. All the evils of war 
feared by Arjuna on the battle-field of Kurukshetra 
and worse, have been realised. The hope of ending 
all war which President Wilson cherished, has failed 
to materialise. The West is eagerly seeking 
for some means of putting an end to this ever 
present danger. It might seem that this view is 
contradicted by what is happening in Europe today 
but really it is not sou Believers in the sacredncss of 
violence like Signor Mussolini, want to achieve their 
aggressive aims quickly just because they feel that 
world opinion is turning against them. 3l|35s Wit.COm 
too much to say that, intellectually, the Western 
world is convinced of the futility of violence and 
has come to believe in non-violence as the only true 
means of settling national differences. The action 
of George Lansbury and some other Labour leaders 
in England, who recently objected to the British 
Labour Party supporting the use of force even against 

"Read a* a mertlng wav*Dod bj tha Bombay FnM 34)1*1 
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Italy, is a sign of the time*. There can be no more 
crucial case where Violence would seem to justify 
itself than against Italy in her designs against 
Abyssinia* Still these men who are fully convinced 
that Italy is doing wrong feel that violence Is not 
the best way to meet her contemplated crime- 
I cannot help thinking that this is the most signal 
proof of the success whiah Gandhij?s gospel of 
non-violence has yet produced. 

Before going further 1 should like to say a few 
words about the implications of non- violence^ I 
believe that Gandhiji himself has recently corrected 
a common view* Absence of violence where violence 
is out of the question is not non-violence. When a 
man or nation is too weak to resist a violent 
adversary, it is absurd to claim credit for non-violence- 
Those only can be non-violent who have the strength 
to be violent if they wanted- but will not use it* From 
this point of view 1 consider Dr* Moonje’s efforts to 
instil physical and moral strength into the people as 
a necessary step towards real non-violence. tVe must 
be strong that we may be non-violent As for 
Dr, Moonje’s advocacy of animal food* I may 
mention an incident- The late Swami Vivekanaxida* 
was once asked by a friend in my presence* 
whether vegetarianism was essential ^ to spiritual 
development- The Swami who bad just returned 
from the Congress of Religions in America i, *?- forty 
years ago, burout: "You grass-eating slaves, eat 
whatever you like* hut be men first," I am myself 
a vegetarian but 1 do feel that it is hardly worth 
while creating a split on the matter of diet to our 
already much divided country. 

The second feature of Gandhijfs method which has 
attracted world attention is his belief in self-suffering 
as a means of reforming social evils. We were 
waiting for our train at Niagara railway station after 
a long day spent in visiting the Falls, when a small 
boy who was selling newspapers sidled up to me and 
asked if 1 wa* from India- When l said yes, he 
asked me if I knew Mahatma Gandhi* When I said 
yes, again* he asked **Why docs he fast? for the 
freedom of his c mmry ?’* I replied that he fasted for 
the freedom of his country as also for the sin* of his 
people This idea of vicarious sacrifice and 
suffering is a very ancient one. At first mtm offered 
goats, sheep and cows rind even human beings as 
sacrifices to atone for their sins. Then they adopted 
mortification of themselves as the truer method. The 
great ascetic orders are founded on this principle. 
The ascetic is not trying* as the modern critic 
often thinks, to save only his own dirty soul, but 
he realty believes that his sacrifices and suff ring will 
lead to the salvation of the world. This idea was 
developed highly and we had Buddha and Jesus as the 
supreme exemplary of sell-sacrifice for tne good of 
humanity. Gandiiiji's fasts were unique in that they 
were directed to the reform soof I Oi stoma 
and practices. Several other people since 
Gandbjj’s fasts have tried to apply tne same 
method to other evils- Mr- Sharma at present 
is fasting unto death at Calcutta in order to put 
an end to animal sacrifices in the f irnou* Kalrghat 
temple there. Speaking for myself 1 am inclined 
to think that self-torture of this kind and for such 
purposes cannot lead to permanent results though 
once of twice they may have some apparent anti 
temporary results. However, people who undertake 
such fasts from such motives are entitled to our 
respect and gratitude* The gospel of non-violence 
must be preached with patience and perseverance. 

1 am not One of those who think that it Is an 
unpractical gospel. Mankind has advanced from 
the br ite stage to its present stage, We have 
built up the family, the society and the nation 
on the principle of non-violence* Any one who 


resorts to violence within these institutions Is 
punished by the state or society. It is only one 
step forward, though a great Step, before the whole 
human race attains to the same level, and all the 
different nations regard themselves as members of one 
another. The almost universal condemnation of 
Italian aggression on Abyssinia shows that a world 
conscience is emerging out of the present seeming 
chaos, cutting across long standing prejudices 
of race and colour* President Wilson's idea of the 
League of Nations is a great one* But it cannot be 
achieved unless and until the world comis to accept 
the principle of non-violence, as the basic principle of 
international relations. Disarmament will not end 
war- Even if all the arms are scrapped people will 
fight with fists and teeth if they do no* accept the 
principle of non-violence. 

Mr. Richard B* Gregg has elaborated this in a book 
which was published in America last October and is 
being published in London this month. 1 received 
a letter from him this morning saying that he spent 
five years over it aher he went back from India. K It 
is," he write?, “an attempt to explain in terms of 
western psychology, military strategy, and political 
theory, the validity of Mahatmajfs method of solving 
conflicts not only in India but everywhere." I 
mention this here to show that the practicability 
of nonviolence is passing beyond the realm of 
fervent hope. 

Before concluding I should like to make a few 
observations as to the future- I heartily wish like 
Mr, Gangadararao Deshpande that Gandhiji would 
return to lead the national movement, it is one year 
almost today since I wrote to Gandhiji about his 
then contemplated retirement. The fetter is dated 
29th September 19S4* It ran thus i 

* E I am writing to you with much hesitation* Those 
who put their hands to the plough in public life can 
not turn back- You are entitled to a holiday after 
your strenuous work* But it need not and should 
not mean retirement. In all great movements the 
immediate objective is of little consequence. You 
have influenced many lives far beyond your circle f 
Urge as it is. You have raised the tone of public 
and private life in our country and made her name 
honoured In all the continents* While younger people 
must be made to feel their responsibility for the right 
conduct of public affairs, elders should not renounce 
their responsibility, so long as life lasts. 1 am sure 
you never will. - 

Gandhiji as usual sent a very kind reply in which 
he said that he was not retiring from public 
service and that if he left the Congress he would 
leave it to serve it better, A day or two later 
I met one of the most distinguished leaders of , „ 
the Liberal Party and, talking matters over, with , 
him, I asked h m point, blank, whether, if invited, 
he would rejoin the Congress* now that the Civil 
Disobedience was dropped. To my moit agreeable 
surprise he warmly, replied, “Certainly 1 will. Who . 
will not jump at >t P IJ I communicated this to 
Mahatma Gandhi and quote this sentence from tils 
replvi *- Personally I have so many dear friends 
among -tnerti (the Liberals) that I would love to 
have them rejoin the Congress." GandhijPs return to 
the Congress, in my opinion, is necessary Wcrder to 
consolidate and unify our public life. More 
than that, the Congress with Gandhiji at its head 
is a world movement, I have great respect for those 
who, In his absence, have undertaken the leadership 
of the movement, especially for Mr, Rajendra Prasad 
who, in spite of ill-health and the retirement on one 
ground or another of other prominent leaders, has 
bravely and worthily maintained the high tradition of 
the presidential office. 
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language which it is intended to hit. it proves a most 
powerful and potent instrument of mischief in the 
hands of the administrator,. 

Now, I will read a passage from that judgment of 
Sir Lawrence Jenkins. Sir, this is what the judge 
saysi “The Advocate-General has admitted, and, I 
Chink, very properly, that the pamphlet is not seditious 
and does not offend against any provision of the 
Criminal Law of India. But he has contended, and 
, rightly in n.y opinion, that the provisions of the Press 
Act extend far beyond the Criminal Law; and he has 
argued that the burden of proof is cast on the 
applicant so that, however meritorious the pamphlet 
may be, still, if the applicant cannot establish the 
negative the Act requires, his application must fail." 

That is precisely what happened to us. We have 
once had a Jaw which was assumed by many of the 
members opposite including my Hon’ble friend 
Sir Zafrullah Khan and that law was the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and as that law is there, the 
present Bill is its logical result. I have not dealt with 
the two sections of forfeiture because 1 do not wi9h to 
exceed my time limit. If there was logio how did 
It escape them in 1908. 

The judge further says in that judgment: “If the 
applicant cannot establish the. negative, the^ Act 
requires his application mu9t fail.” And wbat is the 
negative P Please hear the negative. 

•'It is not enough for the applicant to show that the 
words of the pamphlet are not likely to bring into hatred 
-or contempt any cla99 or section of His Majesty’s 
subieots in British India or that they have not a 
tendenoy in fact to bring about that result. ^ But 
he must go farther and show that it is 
impossible for them to have that tendency either 
directly or indirectly and whether by way of 
Inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor or im¬ 
plication.” Nor is that all, for we find that the 
legislature has added to this the all-embracing phrase 
“or otherwise.* 

What 1 wish to point out is this. The language of 
the seotion is such that none of us know in what way 
a man may be caught It is all very well to say, do 
not read the seotion, leave it. It is all Very well to 
speak about some ‘Yugantar* or The Sandhya,* there 
19 no ratiocination; that is no logic. It i9 all very well 
to have the 'Yugantar' at one end and the terrorist at 
the other end and squeeze all the rest In between 
for argument. This i9 the wav thi9 case has been 
argued and I, therefore, do beg of every member 
of the House; that he will not stand for a piece of 
legislation that enables the Government to forfeit 
the seourity and ultimately the press, with the aid 
of that all-embracing seotion which, in . the wisdom 
or unwisdom of Government,^ it is possible to make 
an order against and the negative cannot be proved. 


Indian Muslims and Persian Re¬ 
forms: —The latent social and religious reforms 
enforced by the Persian Government has caused great 
.unrest in the Shia community in Indii, and several 

r rotest meetings have been held in Lucknow recently. 

t la waid that the Persian Government has m .do it 
oompuhery on all citizens to wear the European hat and 
shave their beards. Even the religious leaders are 
forced to put on hats and wear European dress when not 
performing a religious duty. Further the women h «ve 
been forced to come out of purda\ and are not allowed 
to use even the veil. It la also said that certain 
restrictions have been placed on the observance of 
Teligious duties. Hakim Syed Mohammad Ali Shabbar 
Mohanl, who b a respected leader of the Shia community 
In these provinces, has decided to visit Iran in October 
next In order to investigate the truth of these rumours. 
He intends to make a comprehensive tour of the 
country and to make a thorough investigation so as to 
Inform the Indian Shia community of the true state of 
affairs. 


• •; SOCIAL EVOLUTION. V 

Social efficiency was always on a par with the’ 
soundness of 1 the ethical system on which _ a 
particular society is based. Even the worst exploiters 
could thrive so long and so far as they could 
exhibit certain qualities which expressed the great¬ 
ness of their heart. Courage, chivalry, spirit of 
service, generosity, these are the qualities that 
were shown by all the conquering races and when 
they ceased to maintain those qualities and tried 
to take intellectual advantage of their position, 
they also ceased to hold their power. Alexander, 
Caesar, Napoleon and many other conquerors were 
successful so far as they were morally fit to hold 
their own as leaders of humanity against all 
attractions of selfishness and individual monopoly. 

But great souls, like Christ, Buddha, Confucius, 
Mahomed and Socrates, survive for ever as the 
eternal inspirers of virtue and goodness among 
mankind simply because the work9 they have 
done appeal to the heart of man and are of 
great constructive moral value. Even the pros¬ 
perity of a particular sect or a family was directly 
in proportion to the goodness it possessed, the love 
it showed to its own members, the courageous way 
in which it undertook new lines of action, the 
impartiality it bad maintained, the truth it 9 pread and 
so on. And when these qualities were gradually 
lost, the prosperity also was lost and the very same 
groups that proved to be extraordinarily efficient 
have degenerated into cliques of low cunning. This 
was true with all great civilizations that visited this 
earth. Such was the fate of Roman and Greek 
civilisations, the Brahmin civilisation in India, 
Caesarism in general; all lived and flourished accord¬ 
ing to their ability to be good and, when they 
betrayed any sign of moral weakness, the bulk of 
humanity refused to give them any shelter. 

This sort of religious altruism is not a mere feature 
of human life but an evolving movement which is the 
true cause of the progress of mankind. It is this 
movement that abolished slavery and had written 
poor laws. It is this movement that compelled the 
worst tyrant to give concessions and yield to the 
very people on whom he perpetrated many an 
inhuman crime. It is this movement that had 
produced the greatest rebels who fought for the 
rights of mankind, the prophets and poet 9 . It is 
this movement that had introduced the democratio 
element in the world's life and ever demonstrated 
the equality of man. It is this movement that 
is inviting day by day greater number of 
people into the rivalry of life, giving scope to 
greater number of brains, more discoveries, research 
on a wider 9cale and true intellectual and spiritual 
progress. In the actual struggle for life, intellect no 
doubt i9 the deciding factor of sucoess but the true 
force that gave scope to and enlarged the territory 
of that struggle is the democratio religious spirit. 

It 19 thi 9 movement of the human heart that proved 
always to be an effective check over the diplomatic 
individualist brain. The use of intellect was allowed 
so far as it served the society ; so far as it unearthed 
new treasures for its use, discovered new fields of 
action and new methods of stability and well being. 

But so soon as it leaned towards tyranny or @jfoCOm 
ploitation, it was overpowered by the rebellious heart 
of man. And ultimately it is the marching movement 
of this human heart that is offering us a promise that 
one day it would absorb all the activities of the 
intellect and establish true social equality among 
mankind. 

All the phenomena of religions are in a sense 
rebellions against exploitation. Referring to one 
superhuman power they- set limits to the limit¬ 
refusing aotivities of the individual. The fear of 
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man oea9ed to exist in the fear of God and the same 
fear became an uniting link between people of 
different ranks and different parts. Divine virtues 
have become the ideals of life and everyone felt proud 
in practicing them at any cost. Practical utilities 
were hated to a large extent and it became a general 
understanding among all people that mundane 
powers would not lead them very far. The bitter 
experiences of life gave room for ample philosophy 
ana a longing for emancipation from this worldly 
thraldom. From this philosophy grew philan¬ 
thropy and all humanitarian and 9ocial reform 
movements. Those who hate the progress and 
happiness of all in their own interest are as rare a9 
villains. All agree theoretically and try their best to 
put into practice the golden rule that we should not 
hurt another life in any way and that, on the other 
hand, we should help it as far as possible. Even the 
worst enemy feels for his opponent in distress. And 
we must admit that love is the sheet-anchor of life. 
Governments maintained order and law, but the 
force that gave birth to. fellow-feeling and good 
relationship in society is* the inherent religious 
instinct in man. 

But so far, that altruistic religious movement was 
on the defensive and its activities were negative. It 
was awake when the call came and offered enough 
soldiers to fight out its cause. In all fields, political, 
economic as well as religious, it had left enough 
warnings in the records of history so that the greedy 
might be on their guard. At the same time, un¬ 
fortunately, it encouraged some sort of negative 
asceticism which was always inclined to ignore 
society and its material as well as intellectual needs. 
Many sensitive and capable persons who could have 
done much for society if they had remained in it, 
who could have, if they so willed, moulded the 
environment according to their selfless dream9, have 
in a fit of negative religious enthusiasm, disappeared 
into the solitude of their own individual freedom. 
The ultimate result of all this was, while most of 
the people have restricted their activities to their 
immediate necessities, the unscrupulous few who 
had orossed the limits and Tefused to obey the 
ethioal mandates of the heart have become abnor¬ 
mally affluent and turning back they began to 
utilise the innocent and ignorant masses tor their 
own selfish ends. They maintained flatterers to 
make • propaganda for them and priests to write 
religious sanctions. Both in times of peace and 
war they came to the front and dictated terms 
which were advantageous to them. They built 
factories for they brought them more wealth. They 
i>oughtr fame and leadership as they gave them 
standing, credit and advertisement for their avoca¬ 
tions. • They could purchase impunity, and all 
luxuries are a divine right to them. Courtiers and 
weak-minded women gathered round them and 
sang slogans whioh went to atte9t their rights of 
•exploitation. To them reform is a menace 
and the talk of freedom to the oppressed youth 
is a dread, for they instinctively know that 
canons of freedom are definitely inimical to 
the regulations of exploitation. And the patronage 
they command from the politician and the priest is 
apparently certain—at least so long as the kind of 
economic system prevalent today continues to exist. 

But below the surface, the slow process by which 
the full life of man is expressing itself is definitely 
against them. The majority are in favour of the poor 
and the oppressed, those unfortunate brethren who 
are consistently excluded from the free competition of 
life. Day by day, the movement of the heart is 
gaining ground and permeating into the perverted 
civilisation of the calculating brain and into the 
* Seemingly omnipotent military powers with a force 
which is of divine origin. The Holy Alliance, the 


Hague Conferences, and now the League of Nations 
are all experiments, though negative, to bring abouir. 
a settlement of peace between nations whose political 
as well as economic ideologies are diametrically 
opposite to each other. In the French Revolu¬ 
tion history ha3 for the first time noticed that 
the people themselves are advancing forward and 
a99erting their rights. And the various socialist 
movements which, not satisfied with mere political 
equality, are demanding economic, social and spiri¬ 
tual equality, are rising in every naiion with the 
emotion of the reckless youth in their favour—for 
while the ability to purchase and possess the 
comforts of life is limited to a few, the freedom to 
have them conferred by political democracies 19 a 
delusion which is misleading and perilous. Various 
armies of peace, the Theo9oph»cal and Red Cross 
Societies, and such other humanitarian institutions 
are trying to bring about a universal spirit of 
service and understanding between peoples oi different 
traditions and training. The sages of the East and 
the prophets of the west, the great bards -who 
sang for the freedom of Man r the great art;9ts- 
and philosophers, have all been engaged in releasing 
the undermined universal spirit in every individual 
soul and making propaganda for the ideal of complete 
social emanci ation which is the very purpose of the 
nature in man. It is through this process in the 
beautiful words of Shelley, that 
Gooqac»t it dragged o&ptivo through the deep: 

Love, from its ewful throne of p%tleut power 
la the wUe heart, from ibe Ust giddy hotr 
Oi deed eudurftuce, from the slippery, steep 
And narrow verge of oreg-like agony ap'inga 
Aod fold* over the world it- heeling wings 

But it is in Gandhi that this religious movement 
which was so long influencing the political and 
economic life of the various peoples indirectly and 
pressing for a change of heart iu every field, ha» 
come into direct conflict with the realities of life, 
with methods of non-violence which are of universal 
application. Stimulating the ma9se9 for eternal 
action, this great man is striving to develop a 
consciousness in them which i9 invincible. At the 
same time he want9 to bring into the fold of the 
society even its oppressors who went out of it with 
selfish interest. 

Allahabad . M. N. Raow 

THE LATE Mr. R. FOULKES. 

By the demise of Mr. Robert Foulkes, the District 
of Madura has been deprived of an illustrious- 
citizen who, for over a decade, controlled the civic 
destinies of the place. Mr. Foulkes was born and 
educated in England, but came out at a very early 
age to India and wa9 employed in superintending 
the estates on the Shevaroys, of his uncle, the 
late Mr. Robert Fischer. The fact that at a very 
early age he was thrown in Indian society gave him 
rare opportunities of understanding the people 
amongst whom he lived, and throughout his life*, 
he commanded a popularity among Indians which 
is rarely the lot of European residents in this- 
country. He was • the President of the District 
Board of Madura for several terms, being repeatedly 
elected, sometimes unanimously, by the members 
who are practically all* Indians. In fact, it 
must be stated that there is hardly a parallel qqiti 
in the whole of India, where a European has 
been returned to an honourable and important 
post like the Presidentship of a District Board by 
his Indian colleagues. He was a nominated member 
of the local Legist4tive council, and took a keen 
interest in the affairs of the District with whioh he 
was connected so long. His death at the com¬ 
paratively early age ol 62 will be deplored by his 
many friends, Indian and European, in this Province*. 

— Justice . 
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CUSTOM. STATUS AND INFLUENCE. 

Mr. P. J. Griffith a, District Magistrate ofMidna- 
fore, led a debate in the Delhi Arya Samaj Hall 
on the proposition that women In the West are 
happier than their sisters in the East. ‘Sisters'. I may 
mention parenthetically, is here used in the widest 
sense and refers in no way to European women in 
India. It is worth mentioning that the proposition 
~was lost and that neither Mr. Griffiths nor Mr. 
Bhufabhai Desai who opposed him. nor Sir Phiroze 
Scttina who presided, spoke relevant to the subject. 
Tho general feeling seems to have been that 
happiness was a personal matter and that there was 
muoh to be said on both sides. Mr. Griffiths was 
most interesting because he drew most from his 
personal experience. He expressed surprise that 
on landing in Bombay he saw so few women in the 
streets. Hwing read Otto Rothfeld's lyrical out¬ 
burst on seeing Indian women in Bombay—“they 
pass here, brightly-clad, quietly smiling, modestly 
distmt, the women of India at their newest and 

most modern.In their cars the wives and children 

of rich merchants glide through the crowd 1 *—1 could 
not understand at first how Mr. Griffiths had missed 
seeing them. Then I knew. Mr Griffiths must have 
-come in bv a boat whioh arrived early in the morning. 
Early buds though In Jim women are, they are too 
busy to meet the boat at dawn. 

Mr. Griffiths seems to have regarded the custom 
•of the wife walking a few paces behind the husband 
whioh still prevails among the old-fashioned, as a 
sign of inferior statu*. This custom once led some 
Indian students at a foreign university who felt, no 
'doubt, that such conduct disgraced their country, to 
manouvre an Indian guest into making way for 
bis wile. More awkward for the poor woman 
i than for her husband who must have felt at 
the moat th*t his hosts were ill-mannered boys 1 
The practice, it is interesting to note, is one 
of many which brings the extreme wings of the 
ultra-fashionable and the old-tashioned together. 
For 1 have often noticed a tendency in my Indian 
friends who have married European wive9 and are 
presumably devoted to them, behave in public parks 
and on stroll* as if they had nothing to do with them. 
One pa<tioular gentleman, 1 remember, insisted on 
strolling a little ahead airily whistling a tune while his 
wife and I brought up the rear. 1 was first under 
the Impression that this was the prevalent manners 
of the smartest society in Europe. It was only 
later thit I found he disliked the publio curiosity 
whioh attends on any Indian walking out with a 
foreigner. 

But too much might conceivably be made of the 
order of preoedonoe adopted in an evening stroll and 
many a modern young man who gets his wife walk 
alongside of him, treats her with less consideration 
than older fashiomd husbands. Yoshio Markino, 
a Japanese artist who admired Englishwomen 
immensely, comments with his usual shrewdness 
on another Oriental hahit whioh has brought Eastern 
men into trouble with Europeans, that of allowing the 
lady carry burdens. H I remember,** he writes, “my 
brother's home life. He used to take his wife and 
nxy*elf to our neighbouring village. O! course his 
wife had to carry the bundle* and follow after him. 
That was our custom. But when we o«me to lonely 
field then my brother always looked round very 
carefully, and would say to his wife, u I am so glad 
nobody is looking at us; give me that bunJle im¬ 
mediately.* And he carried the heavy burden him¬ 
self. But no soon. r did any people appear above 
the horizon than ho would shout to her, “Be quick, 
take this burden yourtelf.” \Vnen we returned to 
our house, he always asked his wife if she wa« tired 
and be never forgot to express his sympathy toward 


her.** That was in 1912. The East was anxious to 
justify its wavs to the West. Mr. John Langdori- 
Davies related in a publication a couple of years 
ago a defence of the custom which he had from a 
woman. “A husband," he writes, “was reproached 
for his failure to assist his wife who carried pots 
and food on her head and the younger baby on 
her hip. The woman came to his defence, saying; 
What would I do if we met a Ron and my 
husband were carrying a load P' ** I hasten to assure 
Indian husbands that this danger need not be 
feared; a precaution necessary in a jungle becomes 
an intolerable nuisance in a city. But this 
assurtnee is hardly needed since women have 
realised that the modem man might safely be utilised 
to carry the burden. Even this, however, is not 
free from reproach. A favourite joke with English 
humorous journals, I have long observed, is the 
husband who follows tamely behind staggering 
under a load of purchases, while his wife marches 
from 9hop to shop with portly nonchalance. Nor is 
it safe to engage a cooly to carry your bundles, apart 
from the expense, since your friends might censure 
you for capitalist leanings. The only solution is that 
husband and wife should avoid going out together. 

For one who regarded India as a land without 
women—apart from his first experience in Bombay, 

Mr. Griffiths said that the one thing which struck 
him when he visited Indian friends was the absenoe 
of their wives—Mr. Griffiths has found out very much 
about Indian women. u In respect of breadth of 
interest, Western women had a great advantage over 
Eastern woman.” I should have thought that thi» 
drawback was related to a corresponding defect in 
Indian men and that both arose from lack of oppor¬ 
tunity more than from lack of interest. The English 
woman in India has all the advantages of her sister 
who remains in England plus experience of this 
country. Yet they have no noticeable breadth of 
inter st Rather the reverse. Indian women have 
criticised them for a narrow outlook on life. 
Further, the women, and for that matter the men, 
one meets at tea-parties, either in the East or 
West, are not, generally speaking, notable for 
breadth of interest. Even . if one is fortunate 
enough to meet breadth of interest and outlook 
at social functions, one dare not enter into a 
lengthy discus-ion, for example, on the finer points 
of Proust, the ethics of Marxian Communism, or even 
the Italo-Abyssinian dispute. There are, moreover* 
some quite well-known individuals who think that 
few women have an interest in anything except 
persons. Mr. Griffiths will be interested to hear from 
Mr. C. E. (vl. Joad, in whom the philosopher and the 
amorisr combine to an alarming degree, complaints of 
a comparative absence in women of external objective 
interests. And Mr. Joad, if we are to helieve what he 
writes, has met women not only at formal functions^ 

It was further claimed by Mr. Griffiths that 
Englishwomen had more independence while it was 
possible that Indian women had more influence in 
the family. He was wise in reducing the issue to 
one between English and Indian. After alt East 
and West are co nparative terms. America regards 
Britain socially as as backward as Britain regards 
Asia. An American woman, Mrs. T. P. O'Connor*f. CO 171 
explained the lack ol independence in Englishwomen 
whioh she had observed in a pithy sentence. . “The 
American man expects to make his wife happy; tho 
Englishman exp.-ois his wife to make him h*opy'*— 
summing up which admirably expresses Mr. Griffith^ 
own view of the contract between England and India. 
Richard Burton wnose readiness to generalise on 
every possible subject has made him little known 
today except as the translator of the Arabian. 

Nigkts % enters on the different treatment meted out 1 0 
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women in Eastern and Western societies with enthu¬ 
siasm, The centre of hb argument* however, is that 
the Eastern adopts the instinctive, the Western prefers 
the rational method—a convenient formula which 
Professor Nitobe with Japanese acumen has rendered 
for it ass consumption in the words, “American 
husbands kbs their wives in public and beat them in 
private; Japanese husbands beat theirs In public and 
kiss them in private," 1 he attractive phrase riotwith- 
Standing* all these arguments fail because they are 
based on a wrong premise. Women, it is generally- 
thought, are what their men make them. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. The question of 
precedence in walking, freedom from carrying bundles 
and other similar concessions to the male have 
helped to maintain an illusion. But where O’Flaherty 
sits is the head of the table. Woman has 
always been the dominant factor in society, 
Man left to himself follows the line of least resist 
ance» After all, it was Eve who sickened of the 
lot us-eating lile of Eden. Man’s role in society has 
been that of a figurehead—something like Sir Henry 
Craik’s "dummy editor 1 ’ of seditious newspapers, 

VlPfLA, 

PRAY AG ARDH KUMBHA MELA 193S, 

The six-yearly Frayag Ardh Kumbha Parva falls 
in January next. The Mela will last for over a month 
and the chief bathing days will be January 3 
(Linar Eclipse)* January 14 (Sankranti), January 24 
(Amavas) and January 23 (Vasant Panchmi), It will 
come to a close with a bath on Maghi Purnima, the 
7th February, Frayag being the Tirtharaj (the king 
of sacred places) owing to the confluence of the holy 
rivers, the Ganga, the Jamna and the invisible 
Saraswati, has, from time immemorial* attracted lakhs 
of pilgrims from all parts of India, 

It will be eaaly realised that special arrangements 
will have to be made to cope with the large influx 
of such pilgrims. The district authorities and the 
railway administration will no doubt do their part 
of the duty and take such measures as may be suited 
to the occasion, but even when they have done their 
best* non-official agencies will find a large field of 
work open to them. 

In view of this the Seva Samiti which ha s 
considerable experience of religious fairs propose 3 
to organise a volunteer corps to help the pilgrims 
who will visit holy Prayag. The volunteers will help 
them in bathing ac the ghats with the maximum of 
comfort, purchasing railway tickets, and getting into 
the proper trains at various stations in Allahabad 
and near it. They will render first aid to those that 
get hurt and restore waifs and strays to their relations 
or send them back to their homes. The Samiti will 
also make arrangements for the distribution of 
medicines and the provision of medical assistance 
for sick pilgrims. Its volunteers will co-operate with 
the authorities in matters connected with public 
health and the regulation of traffic. The experience 
of the services rendered by them on the occasion 
of the Hardwar Kumbha of 1927, the IVayag 
Kumbha of 193(^ and the Hardwar Ardh Kumbha 
of 1933 should be lieah in the minds of the public. 
No service is too difficult or small for them and 
the volunteers are ever ready to give help. 

To perform the duties enumerated above we 
shall require the active and enthusiastic co-operation 
of about 1,000 volunteers and we have no doubt 
that young men and women will eagerly come 
forward, either individually or in groups, to help 
the poor and the helpless on the occasion. 

The boarding and lodging of the volunteers, the 
provision of medical assistance, the relief given to 


poor pilgrims and waifs and strays* the coat oF 
printing, postage and telegrams and expenditure .oi* 
the establishment and equipment will amount to 
about Rs, 15,000/-, Considering the number of 
volunteers, the duration of the work which may extend 
to 5 weeks, and the assistance which it is proposed 
to render to the pilgrims, this sum is by no mean^ 
large. We hope that our appeal will meet with a 
large-hearted response from the public. The success 
of our mission depends entirely on the financial 
support that we may receive Irom our generous- 
count rymea The opportunity for public service at 
Allahabad will be great and the need for it urgent*. 
It is in the hope that the response to this call of 
charity and service will be as whole-hearted as- 
it should be immediate, that this appeal is made. 
All remittances should be addressed to the 
Organising Secretary, the Seva Samiti, Central Head 
Office, l Katra Road, Allahabad* U, P, 

Mad an Mohan Malaviya (President)* Bbagirath 
Mull Conadia, (Birla Brothers Ltd,, Calcutta) (Fellonr 
and Vice-President), Durga Narayan Sineh (Captain* 
Raja of Tirwa) (Fellow and Vice-President), C* Y*. 
Chintamani* M, L. C. (Vice President), Mohan Sinha 
Mehta, PH, d,, M, a,, ll.B, (Udaipur) (Fellow and 
Vice-President), Hirday Nath Kunzru (General 
Secretary), and SL R, Bharatiya, M* A. (Organising 
Secretary). 


SWARAJ AND RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT^ 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer* 

Sir, 

In your editorial of the 17th August you say r 
"There is no inherent connexion between Swaraj 7 
and representative, responsible government-....It 
is* perhaps, inevitable that Swaraj for British India, 
should take the form familiar to the British people. 

But there is no reason why Indian States should 
also be put In the same uniform, Swaraj to our 
mind only requires that the political centre of gravity 
of a people should remain within it and not outside^ 

At what point within the people it stands at a 
given moment, depends on the political and social, 
including the economic ideas actuating the people.' 1 

There is a significant passage in a letter to the 
“Times*' by Professor R, Coupland, Beit Professor of 
Colonial History In the University of Oxford, a nit 
reprinted by him as a “Posteript on the Meaning of 
Dominion Status" in his recent book, ‘The Empire in- 
These Days/' which provides interesting reading irt 
the light of your remarks. 

After quoting the well-known sentence in which 
the fact of equality oJ national status was affirmed 5 
by the Imperial Conference of 1P26, and which defined 4 
the Dominions and Great Britain as a autonomous 
communities within the British Empire* equal . in 
status, in no way subordinate one to another in any- 
aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though, 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and J 
freely associated a s members of the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nat ion s/ 1 'Professor Coupland says ♦— 

"Lastly, it may be useful to correct a mistake 
which is commonly made both in this country and- om 
in India. Dominion status in principle has nothing 
to do with the form or type of internal constitution in 
a Dominion. It is only concerned with the external 1 
position. It is a matter, so to speak, of the 
4 interoationa^ , relations between the nations of the- 
Commonwealth. It fixes that relationship as one 
of equality. It may be hard to imagine the- 
Commonwealth as anything but an association of 
States under parliamentary government; but 
Dominion Status does not require a Dominion's- 
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internal constitution to be parliamentary. A 
Dominion might enjoy Dominion Status under any 
domestic regime, provided (1) that.it maintained 
allegiance to the Crown ; (2) that it contained no ele¬ 
ment of subordination to any other member of the 
Commonwealth) and (3) that it accepted free associa¬ 
tion with the other member.’* 

London, \ Yours etc., 

September 6, If 35. / Hy. S. L. POLAR. 

[Swinj is not Dominion status nod wo did not non IIm 
tnaiolng Dominion Mlai. rrofeaeor Ooupland'a Ti«w that 
Dominion status refer* only to external relation* nod exist 
without responsible, rfpreeentstive Government, 1* contrary to ell 
authorities. It la looonorivebl# thet Hyderabad or Mysore, for 
foatenoo, oen be e Dominion. Newfoundland when it geve np 
rvpTaeeotetkve, reeponaible Government, surrendered lie Dominion 
■talus.—Ed-, L B. N-J 

GANDHIJI OrTcONVERSIONS. 

Mv own detached view may be stated in a few 
woras. I believe that there is no such thing as 
conversion from one faith to another in the accepted 
sense of term. It is a highly personal matter for the 
individual and his God. I may not have any 
design upon my neighbour as to his faith which 
I must honour even as 1 honour my own. For 
I regard all the great religions of the world 
as true, at any rate, for the people professing them 
as mine is true for me. Having reverently 
studied the scriptures of the world, I have no 
difficulty in perceiving the beauties in all of them. 
1 could no more think of asking a Christian or a 
Mussalman or a Parsi or a Jew to change his 
faith than I would think of changing my 
own. This makes me no more oblivious of the 
limitations of the professors of those faiths, than it 
makes me of the grave limitations of the professors 
of mine. And seeing that it takes all my resources 
In trying to bring my practice to the level of^my faith 
and in preaching the same to my co-religionists, 
I do not dream of preaching to the followers 
of other faiths. * Judge not lest ye be judged * 
is a sound maxim for one's conduct. It 
is a conviction daily growing upon me that the 
great and rich Christian missions will render true 
service to India, il they can persuade themselves 
to confine their activities to humanitarian service 
without the ulterior motive of converting India or 
at least her unsophisticated villagers to Christianity, 
and destroying their social superstructure which, 
notwithstanding its many defects, has stood now 
from time immemorial the onslaughts upon it from 
within and from without Whether they—the mission¬ 
aries—and we wish it or not, what is true in 
the Hindu faith will abide, what is untrue will 
fall to pieoes. Every living faith must have within 
itself the power of rejuvenation if it is to live.— 
Harijan % September 28. 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA. 

BY ' 

K. NATARAJAN. 


The articles which appeared in 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 
have been reprinted in book form. 
Copies can be had at Rs« 3 (inland), 
5sh. (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S. A.), 
postage and packing free from— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer* . 

Kamakshi House, 
Dandra, 

BOMBAY 20. 


THE BARK OF BABODA, LTD. 

Onto tha patronage oI and largely sup p or t ed by the 
9orarnm<mi of B. H. the Qaekwa* of Baroda. 

c Registered under the Bends Companies Act 111 of 1897 V 

Hues Orrcas >—BABODA. 


Branches':—Bombay, Ah mod a bad, Naveart, Mob as a a 
Dabhol, Surat, PetUd, Patao. Am roll, Bhavnagar 
Sldhpur. Karjan, Kalol, Kadi, Dwarka, and Port Oaha. 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 
RESERVE FUND 


Ra. 60 . 00.000 
« 30,00,000 
« a *,50,000 


DIRECTORS: 


Sir Lalubhal Samaldaa* Kt, C.I.B., (Chairman). 

Sheth Durgaprwsad Shambhupraaad Las kart, (Sim 

Agent, Abmedabad. > 

Sheth Todarmal Cblmanlal Samal Beebar, Mill Agent 
Baroda. 

Tool Aid AA KQachand Esq.. (K llach and Devchand & C 
Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr. Glrdharial Doaabhai Parlkh, B.A., LL.B., Baroda, 

Raf Ratna Bhallal Da)lbhal Amin, B. A., M. S. C. I., 
(Managing Agent, Alembic Chemical Worlca Co, Ltd., 
Baroda.) 

Seth Pranaukhlal Ma>atlal (Sborrock Mills, Ltd, 
Abmedabad.) 

Mr. S. D. Saklatw&Ia (Tata Sons, Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr. Walchand Hlrachand (Bombay. 

Mr. Manllal Balabhal Nanavatl, B. A., LL. B., A. M. Pen 
Baroda. 

OURBENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest on dally balance* from Be. 300 to Bo. 1.00,000. 
will be allowed at 1 per oenh pa ennaca and on lams over 
Ba 1,00,000 by speolal arrangement. No Interest whlob 
does not oom« to Ba. 6 per half* yea> will ba allowed. 

FIXED DEPOQITB. 

Boo el red tor long or short periods on terms which may at 
eeoertalned on application. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND GASH CREDITS. 

The Bank grants aooommodatloa on terms to be arrang'd 
against approved taounties. 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of Its constituents the sals 
Custody of Shares and Seoorltles and the ooliootton of dividends 
and Interest thereon ; U also undertake* the sale and purohaee ol 
Government Paper and all de*or1ptiona of Shook at moderate 
3 bargee parUoulaze of which may be learnt on application. 

BA VINOS BANK DEPOSITS. 

Deposits received In Savings Bank aooonnte and 8avings Bank 
deposit aooonnte. Interest on these la allowed at 11 per oent per 
annum. Rules on application. 

W. O. G ROUND WATER, 

General Manager, 


THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 



Fortnightly sailings between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma oalling at Galle Tutioorin 
Colombo and other 
according to demand. 


For Freight and other particulars apply I 

NARROTAM MORARJEE A Co, 

Sad mb A House, IL, Sprott Road, Ballard Estate, 

MS Bombay, 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(Established 7th September 1906*) 

INOoarORATMO UHDHH THB HTDULBT OOHPAHTR0 ACT 
YI or 18SJ- 
HEAD OFFICE 1 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

BULLION EXCHANGE. 

Sheik Menton SL, Bombay. 
BANDRfl, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay, 
AHMEDABAD. 

Branches:— J CALCUTTA? 0 ’ tStaUon 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT. 

► SURAT, 

Capital Subscribed Ra, 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up **,-* „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund . *, 1,02,50,000 

Loudon Agents :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd* 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs, 800 to 
ft». 1,00,000 @ IX per annum. Interest on balances in 
t am> of Rs* 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement, 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Ka. 9 per half year, 

FIXED DEPOSITS* 

Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rules on application.* The Bank acta as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application- 

The Bank grants accommodation of terras to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 

The Bonk undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon* It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application* 

A, G. GRAY* 
Manager, 


YOUR FORTUNE depends on 

(1) The date of your birth 

(2) The month in which you were born 

(3) The planet under the influence of 
which you were bom 

HOW? 

Please go through “Your Fortune 1 
( The most Interesting; booklet > 

— TO BE SENT FREE — 

Writ* today to:— 

ATANK NIGRA H 
PHARMACY, 

JAMNAGAR—^Kathiawar.) 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

HEAD QFFICB: ApnlloBtrest, Eteri, Bcbqat, 
BRANCHES! 

Vlremgai 


Baraomt) 
lalampui 
Karad ’ ( 
Taujcaoii ( 

Satara ( 


U (District Poona), 
if (District Satara^L 


* " C 

l ii n b 

C m h )- 

- _ C n w A 

KoperfMQD (District Ati 


Sblrala 


Abtnednncar , » % 

Bhtwandl (District Than a), 
Palghar C -* * X 

Kalya □ ( *. » X 

Altlu) (District Stiolspur), 


(District Ahw* 
Us bad 1 ! 

Dhulla (District W«i 

Knandeati)* 
Dondalcha f « h j. 

Nan durbar Cm « >| 

Ablrpur C « ** > 

Ahahada t m m % 

3 akrt C m . i 

SlndkboUa ( . 

MaldgAQS (DktHct EVaalKp 

Satana ( m 4 

Kalwan ( m Z 

Dclrad (District P*dc*T 

MabaU), 

Kalol rt h 


01KEOTOB3* 


Fml/V, G, Kal >( *r 
B. N, ftaj&dnya, 

A P, Kulkarn], Emu 
D. W, Esq,, 

V* B, Lftunwh^M, BhIm 
O, AL Gandhi, Esgt*» 

Boo Bahadur H. v, VandtefcM 
V. I*. Mahto, Esq, H 


BtrOfaanUai V. Mehta* K.OB.L, 

Sir ILalublut Samaldas, KK 
Uadhowjw D* T back-way* 

„ E*q-i 

R, G. fiartaya. Enq. p 
O, F* Mterdoate war. Eaq„ 

G, K, Dsvadhar, E«q^ 

A N. Koahvalp, 33gq., 

SHARE CAPITAL* 

(Fully Paid) m w . R#i n,9i,90« 

1 DEPOSITS fixed far ace year and Bhoria a laaga rorloa* 
an oaceptud. Bates and othar par Maul ary may ba 
from the andaraignad* 

I* 0USBENT AOOOIJNT6 an opened ter Ob-aporaUn 
Snolotias and Individual*. Interest te allowed on dally balancw 
no* noeodlug Ba. 1,00,000* 

B. SAYINGS BANK DEPOSITS are aaoeptad" and In tore** 
paid at per nent. on minim am monthly balannea Holes may 
be obtained from the andenlgaod, r 

4. Draft* are Iflimed on dlitriot and othiw tewne on Wnu . . 

asoartalued on application. 

*• T b» Bank finanoea only ngUtattti Oo-opsrafclvs Sratetfs la 
tbft Bombay Fnldonny, on the naommendatteu of the Bogtefaor, 
Bombay — 


Oo-oparatlns Societies, i 


t Frtsldeaoj, 


«* Aoouunte a re audited quarterly by * Q*m ol Ineormraiid 
Aeoountante and y»tly by a Spool al Government Andlfc*. 

YAIKONTH U MEHTA, 

Managing Dtrtotc*., 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

JJpHE outright payment of the Insurance 
money to the widow or children in 
one lump sum is a great mistake. To 
apply a real teat - you would only ask 
yourself how your wife would Invest such 
a aura now without any help whatev^ 
from you* The woman has been “All 
the Wife and Mother * is ill-equipped to 
invest and safeguard funds designed to her 
family’* protection for man, year*. ;a |patidar.COm 
Therefore take advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

Por/urth»r partioulars apply to :— 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL. BANK EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 
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- := L J ' S j'/l i - .11 

Giving the daily' bath to 
the baby is no worry to 
' tfae ( mother if ahe uses 
MYSORE SANDAL SOAP 
The baby likes it and he 
will be happy only if he 
gets a tablet of MYSORE 
SANDAL SOAP to play with 

^ ■' llsl-; >,T li . r. ' r 

USE < MYSORE SANDAL 


SOAR. ’ 

A f 


h 1 ■ - '-L 


n-n 


GOVERNMENT SQflP PHGTORY, ; BHNGHLORE. 

5ip/e Agents; for Bombay Presidency 1 (excluding Sind and 
Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and North Kannra) and 
- " ' ,T, 7"- - . Rajputana 77” ~ ~ ~ 

Messrs. RAMJANALLY EBRAHIM & Co!, 

81,' Princess Street, Bombay 2. 1 
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Animal Sacrifices at Kftllghat :—Ramchandra 
Sarma, who undertook a fast as a protest 
against animal sacrifices at the Kalighat Temple 
from which Calcutta derives its name, was 
persuaded by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to 
suspend it for one year during which period the 
Pandit himself undertook to work for the 
abolition of this cruel, inhuman and un-Hindu 
practice- The Vedic religion like the Hebrew 
religion ordained animal sacrifices. At about 
the same period, the sixth century before 
Christ, the prophets in Judea and Gautama 
Buddha in India denounced such sacrifices. 
Animal sacrifices continued to be offered at the 
Temple at Jerusalem until its destruction by 
the Romans in 72 A, D, Jesus Christ surely 
realised the enormity of offering up innocent 
animals as a sacrifice to the God of Love in 
atonement of man's sins but he never attacked 
Institutions holding that the purification of the 
individual human heart was the most efficacious 
way of humanising society. It is only thus that 
we can account for his studied silence in respect 
of animal sacrifices, slavery and other evils 
which flourished in his time. The doctrine of 
ahimst i, however, received general acceptance in 
India where the ground was prepared by centuries 
of religious culture and the Sakyamuni’s teach* 
ing against animal sacrifices was incorporated 
in post'Buddhist Hinduism. Ramchandra Sarma 
in his endeavour to stop animal sacrifices in the 
places where they have survived, has behind 
him the strongest of Hindu traditions* reinforced 
by humanitarian world opinion. His work, 
therefore, must succeed. Outside Calcutta, his 
protest has met with immediate results and even 
in Calcutta Hindu conscience has been aroused 
to this enormity. Pandit Malaviya had taken a 
vow fifty years ago when he first visited 
Kalighat never to do so again. He broke his 


vow to meet Sarma who had been fasting for 
thirty-two days and to persuade him to suspend 
the fast offering to take upon himself, old, weak 
and overwhelmed by public responsibilities, the 
mission of, redeeming Hinduism from the last 
taint of a cruel custom. £ ; • 

Tagore on Sarnia’s fast:—Rabindranath 
Tagore wrote to a friend, who had appealed to* 
him to intercede with Sarma to give up his fast, a 
moving reply which is published in the Mod'erw 
Review* The Poet said that he had drafted/ £t 
letter to Sarma but on second thoughts decided 
that he was not entitled to advise one who had 
made the great resolve to stake his life to effect 
so momentous a reform, “ The vow which he 
has taken/* wrote the Poet, 4t is a vow of supreme 
sal ^dedication. We with our weak - mind* 
have no right to, are not qualified to, judge 
of its result either way..-.-.Where is the 
parallel to this dedication itself ? In this case 
it will not do to think according to our own 
ordinary standards and ideals. We shall un¬ 
doubtedly feel anguish at this dedication of his 
life; but the value of that dedication lies in 
the anguish that we shall feel in consequence of 

it.This gift of his life will remain preserved 

for ever in our historical treasure house of 
precious gems/’ u r* 

Are Gonds Hindus ?— The Rev. Father Elwin 
who is doing excellent work amongst the 
Gonds, has raised the question whether Gonds 
are Hindus. The question itself involves a 
misconception, Hinduism is not a creed. It 
has no dogmas which every Hindu should 
accept or cease to be a Hindu. It is not 
wedded to any stage of * social evolution. 

To ask if the Gond is a Hindu, is to make 
Hinduism, what it is not* a credal affair like the 
great personal religions. The only reliable test 
of whether a group like the Gonds is or is not 
Hindu, is whether it regards itself as Hindu or 
not On this point there is no room for doubt 
about the Goods, J, F. Hewitt, who was Com¬ 
missioner at Chota Nagpur In tfiii* early om 
sixties of the last century, In his * Ruling 
Races of Pre-Histone Times’* gives a mass of 
information about Gonds based on their own 
legends. Most interesting of these is that they 
were descendants of the tribe to which Kaikeyi, 
mother of Bharata, half brother of Sri Rama, 
belonged. Maruti or Hanuman, the faithful 
and devoted messenger of Rama, is the wind 
god of the Gonds. Bhima, one of the Pandavas^ 
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is another reputed ancestor. The five important 
Good festivals, Akkhadi, Jlvati, Pol a, Dibali, and 
Shimga, have their counterparts among other 
Hindus and fall at the same time of the year- 
The priests of the Goods are a special class of 
Brahmins, The origin, history and religious 
ideology of the Goods is inextricably interwoven 
with Hindu evolution. J. F, Hewitt was 
among the first Indologists to emphasize the 
accuracy of tradition as material for history, 
Satyanaud Stokes’ Daughter’s Marriage 
Mr, S. E, Stokes of Philadelphia came to India 
in 1904 as a Christian Missionary. Seven years 
latter he married a Rajput lady and settled down 
to live as a farmer in Himalayan village fifty 
miles from Simla. He later adopted with his 
family the Hindu religion three years ago 
{Reformer} September 17, 1932). In his book 
‘'Satyakama” he has explained at length his 
interpretation of the Hindu religion. There was 
some difficulty, however, in him and his family 
being accepted by the caste to which 
Mrs, Stokes belonged. The difficulties, however, 
were recently adjusted as reported in the 
Reformer (September 21, 1935), at the inter¬ 
vention of a deputation from the Hindu Maha- 
sabha. An Ass elated Press message from 
Kotgarh dated October 4, says that Savitri 
Devi, daughter of Mr. Satyanand {the Hindu 
name which Mr, Stokes has taken) was married 
to Thakur Lakshmi Singh of Del an in the 
same district, according to orthodox Sanatanist 
custom in the locality on the 29th September; 
the ceremony was performed by Pandit Govind 
Dutt, the family Purohit and Pandit Harish- 
chandra Sastry. 

* The Justice Party Crisis :—The Conference of 
the Justice Party at Guntur shows that the 
movement which it represents has ceased to 
appeal as an idea to the main body of non- 
Brahmins in the Madras Presidency. The 
Conference decided to collect a crore of rupees 
and to have paid organisers to strengthen the 
Party against the next elections. The value 
of money alone to sustain a political party 
3s limited, Mr, Lloyd George is SJ.id to have a 
fund of some millions at his absolute disposal 
for political work but his section of the Liberal 
Party consists at present of him self and his 
son and daughter. If this is the case in England 
where money-power counts for much it is not less 
so in this country where the western idea that 
duty is what is profitable to do, that The stem 
daughter of the voice of god’ is she who filleth 
our mouths with good things, has not as yet 
permeated to the masses. The J ustice Party has 
so long managed to do very well without a crore 
fund. It has virtually monopolised power under 
diarchy and has broken, according to a friendly 
journal, the selfish monopoly of the Brahmin, Its 
sweeping defeat at the last general elections for 
the Legislative Assembly was not due to lack of 
the sinews of war* It had behind it for the 
election not only rich Zemindars but also the 
richer Chettiars. The Chettiars are no longer 
with the Party. They distrust it more than they 


distrust Brahmins. Few Zemindars are rich 
enough to find the crore without the help of the 
Chettiars. The employment of paid organi¬ 
sers is another sign of the decadence of 
Party, One unpaid propagandist carries more 
weight than^ ten paid ones. More than that, 
the introduction of paid organisers will drive 
unpaid ones out of the field for fear of being 
regarded as mercenaries. Moreover, people 
naturally ask why, if one man is to be subsidised 
for carrying the flag, another would shoulder 
the burden for nothing. There is a subtler 
danger still. The paid organiser of the Justice 
Party may act under the stress of his personal 
feeling as the unpaid organiser of the opposite 
party I Taking all things together, we very 
much doubt if the measures projected at Guntur 
will save the Justice Party from disaster 
at the next election whenever it takes place. 

The War and the Leagues—When we wrote 
last week Italian troops had crossed the 
Ethiopian frontier and bombarded Adowa from 
the air but there had been no formal declaration 
of war. Commencing hostilities without declar¬ 
ing war, seems to be the modern notion of 
chivalry. The Ethiopian Emperor, who has- 
throughout been very old-fashioned and 
punctilious in observing the rules of the game, 
could not make use of the Italian Hospital in 
Addis Ababa because technically he was not at 
war with Italy. The League of Nations, after 
considerable manouvring, declared unanimously 
early this week that Italy was the aggressor 
under the articles of the Covenant. Bu^ new 
difficulty arose as to what was to follow 
the declaration. It seems that the sanc¬ 

tions prescribed did not follow automati¬ 
cally on the declaration as It was 

believed all along. A unanimous resolution 
of the Assembly was required to bring the 
sanctions into operation. This was prevented 
by Austria and Hungary voting against them 
on the ironical ground of the ancient friendship 
between them and Italy. After the fall of 
Adowa and one or two other places of minor 
importance, complete silence has descended on 
the scene. Signor Mussolini is rumoured to be 
willing to negotiate with Britain and France on 
the basis of the 1905 Treaty to which Ethiopia 
was not a party, but this is no longer possibles 
Public feeling in India has been growing in 
strength and volume* The Bombay Provincial 
Congress Comroittee has convened a meeting of 
citizens on Saturday to protest against Italian 
aggression on Ethiopia. 

The British National Anthem at Cinemas 
In the Reformer of August 3, we called attention 
to the incongruity of striking up *Gad Save 
the King’ at the end of cinema shows which not 
infrequently depict scenes which, to say the 
least, are unassociable with a pious intention* 
The New Statesman quotes the following letter 
from the London Evening Post :—“Local 
cinemas do at times put up some high class 
shows, almost worthy of being followed by 
the usual few bars of the National Anthem* 
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Sometimes, it's not for me to tay how often, 
some very questionable sex stuff is exhibited 
that by no manner of means should have the 
*quaskb1eswing of the National Anthem played 
within one hundred miles of it* Is it not time 
that this incongruous cheapening 1 of an anthem 
which is still sacred to millions ts divorced from 
money making in any shape or form, before 
the time and words are bereft of all their 
ancient meaning? Yours truly, God, King and 
Mammon. 1 * The practice is still more objection- 
able in this country where an Indian woman 
who failed to stand up to hear this incongruous 
performance, was reported in the papers a few 
months ago to have been slapped in the face by 
a European in the fervour of drink and loyalty. 

Mr. Desafs Adoption Bill:—The Bombay 
Legislative Council rejected by a large majority 
on Wednesday the Bill introduced by 
Mr* Hanurnant Kao Desai to overrule the recent 
decision of the Privy Council extending the 
power of adoption possessed by Hindu widows. 
Our learned contributor, Mr. S, S- Patkar, 
shows in his article which we publish today 
that the Privy Council's decision is perfectly 
in accord with injunction of the Hindu shastras. 
Government came down from their neutral 
attitude and opposed the Bill on grounds some 
of which seem to be of doubtful validity* We 
agree with the Home Member that as far as 
property is concerned the Privy Council decision 
would not make much practical difference. But 
it certainly enhances the status ot the widow in a 
joint family and ensures more considerate treat¬ 
ment to her since she will have the right of adopt¬ 
ing a son without the consent of coparceners. 
Mr. Desai m his letter published in the Reformer 
(July 27) assured us that he had explained his Bill 
to Mrs, Desai and that she approved of it. But 
the Legislative Council was not so easily 
convinced by his reasoning and threw it out by 
a rather contemptuous majority. The result is 
Wholly due to the determination of Bombay and 
Poona women not to lose the ground conceded 
to them by the Privy Council, usually one of the 
i^iost conservative tribunals in the world. 

Wedgwood Bent! on the New Constitution The 
important article in the current Political 
Quarterly by Mr. Wedgwood Benn, Secretary 
of State for India in the second Labour Govern¬ 
ment, ' deserves more attention than it has 
received here. He tells us how the Labour 
Government tried to redeem the consequences of , 
the mistake oi Lord Birkenhead in making the 
Simon Commission an all-White body* Notwith¬ 
standing difficulties, it succeeded; and Lord Irwin 
was able to persuade the National Congress 
to send delegates to the second Round Table 
Conference. While Gandhi ji, the sole Congress 
representative, was yet on the high seas, the 
Labour Government was succeeded by the 
National Government in Britain* In view of 
the criticism that the reactionary features in the 
new constitution are the consequence of Congress 
extravagances, it is interesting to note what 
Mr, Wedgwood Benn says of them. He writes: 


“In the negotiations for the new constitution the 
spirit of co-operation was gradually abandoned* 
India dropped out of the picture. In the 
new Bill the emphasis was altered even if 
the technical terms remained the same. There 
was no mention of Dominion Status at all. 
There was no attempt to pretend that the 
safeguards were 4 in the interests of India' as 
stated in the Delhi Pact. Worst of all, direct 
election, which hitherto has been the rule in 
India, was abandoned and it was decided that 
the Central Legislature should be chosen . 
indirectly by the Provincial Assemblies* This 
provision combined with the extreme conserva¬ 
tive charcater of the Central Assembly and the 
creation of Second Chambers in the provinces 
effectively prevented any hope of a popular and, 
therefore, strong Central Government," Mr. 
Wedgwood Benn points out that one condition 
on which the Simon Commission laid stress, 
namely, that the new constitution should, as far 
| as possible, contain within itself provision for its 
own development, is violated by the retention 
of the pre-amble to the 1919 Act making 
Parliament the judge of when and what changes 
should be made. 

Working the Reforms —“Will India work the 
Constitution," asks Mr. Benn. He answers; 

11 Working the Constitution may mean two things. 

Tt may mean merely a willingness to stand for 
election but its real meaning is a willingness to 
form or support an Indian Ministry. That 
Indians will be found to accept portfolios 
of course goes without Saying. Moreover 
a very large section of the Central Legislature 
will be nominated by the Princes and will 
dutifully discharge its function. Moslems will 
no doubt cooperate in British India. But what of 
the authentic representatives of tha Hindus 
who form the majority of the population?*' . 
Having regard to their enormous stake in 
the country, Hindus will no doubt try to secure 
through the Princes and the Moslems what they 
cannot through their own authentic repiesenta- 
tives. They will in doing so lay themselves open 
to charges similar to those which the writer in 
the Round Pahle lays against them, of intrigu¬ 
ing with the Princes and encouraging the 
Ahrar-Quadiani quarrels* That cannot be 
helped. Mr* Benn expects that the demand 
for a change in the Indian constitution 

will be immediate. “It is to be assumed." 
he writes, “ that so long as a 

National or Conservative Government exists 
it will remain unanswered, at any rate 
for some years. In any such period of 
delay the relations between Britain and 
India can only suffer deterioration. laTha CO 
economic condition of the misses is hardly 
likely to improve. Above all strong vested 
interests will have been built up on the strength 
of British pledges. The task confronting the 
inevitable remodelling of the new constitution 
will be a formidable one. 1 ' The average British 
politician will, no doubt, say that we shall crosi 
that bridge when we come to it. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. 
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THE ROUND TABLE AND INDIA, 
The September number of the British 
quarterly review, the Round Table , is 

its one hundreth number and opens with an 
editorial headed 14 Twenty-five Years*’ 1 When 
what, took shape as the Montag u-Chelmsford 
reforms was on the anvil, this writer had a long 
conversation with Mr, Lionel Curtis, one of the 
moving spirits of the group whose organ it was, 
at Bishop Palmer’s House cn Malabar Hill, The 
Bishop left us together and did not make hi3 
appearance until we had come to the end of 
cur talk. The end was thus wise* Mr* Curtis 
explained his plan at length and it struck this 
writer, and he said so to Mr, Curtis, that 
it was so cut and dried and provided for 
all possible and impossible future contingencies 
that, in the Round Tablers' world, there 
was left no room for the working of Divine 
Provide nee. Mr* C u rt is was evi dently un- 
prepared for the criticism, “If that is how you 
take it/' he said, shrugged his shoulders, and 
did not finish the sentence. We both rose. 
The Bishop came on the scene at this point and 
smilingly invited us to tea. In the “Twentyriwe 
Years,” credit is taken for the idea of diarchy 
which was the central feature of the Montagu 
scheme* That diarchy has proved a complete 
failure and has been discarded without a word 
of regret in the Hoare Scheme, is very slightly 
acknowledged in the editorial. The Round Table , 
it is said, “was closely associated with the device 
of diarchy, which seemed for the time betng 
(italics ours) the most practical method of prevent¬ 
ing the perpetuation of an irremovable executive 
confronting an irresponsible legislature/* At that 
time, the Round Table advocated diarchy as an 
infallible device of unlimited validity. Pragma¬ 
tism of this sort in a swiftly changing world, is 
apt to recoil on itself. As a fact, diarchy was 
a failure almost from the first except in one 
province where the Hon and the lamb lay together, 
but the lamb inside the lion [ In its plan for 
India, the Round Table group committed the 
same mistake as Sir Samuel Hoars and his 
Round Tablers, They totally forgot the people 
most concerned, the Indian people, A mild 
reminder that the destinies of the Indian people 
may not be wholly left to the direction of the 
Round Tablets, irritated Mr. Lionel Curtis and 
brought our conversation lo an abrupt but, we 
trust, not unfriendly end. With the aim of the 
Round Table to discuss without party bias the 
great issues of the day, we have complete 
sympathy. That, too, is our own aim* We 
are glad that the Round Table will henceforth 
extend its scope to international affairs instead 
of confining it as hitherto mainly to inter-Empire 
affairs. 

In its section on India, the Round Table this 
month includes an interlude on “Congress and 
the States,” which we reprint on another page* 


[ Oct, 12 | 


The consultation of the Congress Parliamentary 
leader, Mr, Bhulabha! Desai, by some Princes;- 
on the clauses relating to them in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Bill (now Act), has aroused the 
suspicion of the writer. “Mr* Desai is an able 
lawyer,” he observes, “but there are many able- 
lawyers in India without pronounced Congress - 
or indeed any political associations. If the States 
deliberately choose a man of his political 
commitments as their adviser, it would justify 
a conclusion that they were at least inclined 
to preserve a Congress connection,” It is the 
misfortune of the Princes that they are suspected 
of ulterior motives in whatever they do. Wheels 
Sir Leslie Scott was engaged by them in the 
beginring cf the present reform discussions, 
they were suspected to have selected him because 
of his intimacy with the late Lord Birkenhead, 
then Secretary of State for India, The Round 
Table writer suspects them of having an 
ulterior motive in consulting Mr, Bhulabhai Desai 
because of the latter’s dose association with 
the Congress, Mr, Desai, on the other hand r . 
was strongly criticised in the nationalist Indian 
Press for the opinion which he gave on 
the clauses relating to the Princes in the BilL. 
The Round Table writer makes out that the 
Indian Press failed to understand the inner 
significance of Mr, Desai’s advice suggest¬ 
ing insistence on changes in the clauses - 
which detracted fro m the position of the 
Princes as absolute rulers of their States- The 
writer sums up Mr. Desai’s “probable thesis”' 
as follows; “There is no foreign domination 
in the States* Therefore keep them strong* 

If they are now assimilated, to what will they 
be assimilated ? To British India in which for' 
a long time to come His Majesty’s Government 
in some form or other will retain a powerful say* 

In this theory, the States may be the location of 
the most effective resistance to and subversion 
of British authority in India," This, says 
the writer, is identical with Gandhiji's view^ 
The statement which he quotes as Gandbiji's^ 
however, does not bear out his identifica¬ 
tion. Gandhiji thought that interference of the 
Congress with the States will damage the cause 
of the people in the States, (Italics ours). The 
Round Table writer understands him to mean . 
that it would damage the cause of, the 
Congress in British India. The writer’s warn¬ 
ing “Put not your trust in Princes” show£ 
in what estimate he holds the loud professions 
of the sponsors of the Hoare Reforms, that 
they automatically lead to Swaraj. 

The writer brings out an important con¬ 
sequence of the introduction of provincial 
autonomy before Federation and limited respon- c 
sibility at the centre, which has escaped attention 
in many of the criticisms published in this 
country, **There is a not uncommon impression ” - 
he writes, “that constitutional development in 
India will resolve itself into (I) a period of 
provincial autonomy with a centra operating 
much on the present lines; (2) after the 
minimum of States’ accession, the inception oi 
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federation* A dually, , from the inception of ■ 
provincial autonomy, the centra! government 
will have, been fundamentally and Irrevocably ' 
altered, and r the essential changes of 2 the 
federal Stage (with the exception of the. States* 
presence) are bound to operate Immediately 
at the centre/' . This position* it was acknow-, 
ledged. was fraught with danger, - and Sir 
Samuel Hoar© pledged himself and the British 
Government ' that the whole problem will be 
considered anew if it was likely, to continue 
beyond a brief transitory stage. There is nothing 
in the Act, however, to prevent this situation 
lasting indefinitely. The States have twenty 
years to make up their minds and a whole 
generation may pass with autonomy in the 
provinces and a weakened and irresponsible 
executive at the centre. The writer in the 
Round 2able * referring to the last minute 
introduction of direct election for the Upper 
Chamber while the Lower House is to be elected 
indirectly by provincial legislatures, observes r 
^Judged by pure political theory the system is 
topsy-turvyi but there is a good deal in the 
new political system in India which might incur 
the same condemnation.” Sir Samuel Hoare 
and his supporters in Britain and in India, 
however, profess to despise theory* They 

hold that topsy-turvydom is what is best suited 
to the conditions of this country and will work 
beat here* Theory to them is of no use in 

practical affairs* But theory is the light of 

accumulated experience which helps the reformer 
to aboid the mistakes of the past and to steer 
straight to his goal. ^; 

FARAGO ON~~ABYSSlNIA.. 

Mr* Ladislas Farago, a Hungarian journalist, 
has recently published a flippant book’ on 
“Abyssinia on the ve*" Mr* Farago 

thinks very poorly of the Ethiopians. His 
opinion of the Emperor would sound 
sinister in a moie les^onsisle writer* **He looks 
tired,” writes Mr Farago* "and is obviously 
tormented by the recent difficulties of a political 
situation which he alone understands and the 
hopelessness of a war* He wants above all 
rest.,**..Perhaps he dreams sometimes of a rich 
carefree ex-Emperor who lives in an atmosphere 
of respect and p*ac© r being addressed as 1 Your 
Majesty* by distinguished hotel proprietors, and 
sitting in the Seat of honour at international 
tennis competitions among white people who 
do not want to get anything out of him.” 
Combined with a supercilious attitude towards 
non-European races, Mr* Farago has a trait in 
him which does not exactly enhance his 
importance as a journalist. The following 
incident illustrates this* He describes - a visit 
to the , court painter, Agegnhou Ingida. 
and tha passage below represents in. his 
own worda Mr* Farago s reactions to the hospi¬ 
tality of Ingida who asked his wif e to join them* 
“She was a typical Amharic beauty,™ writes our. 
Hungarian .journalist 41 She was the most, 
beautiful woman that l met h\ Abyssinia*- l 
looked at her for a long time, perhaps too 


long, taking in her e almond-shaped eyes, her 
well-formed forehead, and the exquisite curve 
of her mouth, but although she dropped her 
head shyly, she snatched her chances to return 
my stare* The loose shamalike dress that she 
wore over her blouse and skirt concealed her 
figure entirely* I wanted to see all the natural 
beauty of this Abyssinian woman, so I asked 
Ingida if I might see his wife without 
clothes* I realised at once that my request 
might appear tactless but the artist in him 
understood that it was not only this particular 
woman that interested me but her type, and 
without a moment's hesitation he told his 
wife to undress* She hesitated which is very 
unusual, for Abyssinbn wives obey their husbands 
blindly, however unreasonable their commands* 
and they must not stop to reflect for an instant. 

But for some reason or other this woman did 
not want to do as her husband wanted,-.**! 
felt uncomfortable but the artist would not 
give in and upbraided his wife until she declared 
herself icady to expose herself down to the 
waist, but she m ide one . proviso, she did not 
want to si and naked but to show me how 
an Abyssinian woman does her washing, etc*, 
etc., etc. ” and we are given a photograph 
to bear out the truth of • this incident. The poor 
Abyssinian woman obviously had formed her own 
opinion of Mr* Ladislas- Farago —an opinion 
justified entirely by his own account of his 
behaviour but very different from that of her 
unsophisticated husband. It is possible, but highly 
improbable, that Mr. Farago shows the same 
manners in European society. It is this person, 
we believe, whose services have been secured 
as war correspondent by The Times of India 
which seems already to regret the acquisition* 

For while Monday's report from this correspondent , 
is presented prominently as “a message from the 
actual seat of war in North Abyssinia,” a 
* Current Topic* in the same issue discounts the 
report with tne sentence, *‘Ourwar correspondent 
is ‘somewhere in North Abyssinia' in the 
region ot GonJao. So far as is known conflict, 
apart from Italian air action, has not yet opened 
in that particular region.” 

- Caste among Untouchables :—It is the pecu¬ 
liarity of tne caste system that the lower we 
descend in the social scale, the stricter becomes 
caste dicipline. The Mangs are very near the 
bottom oi the caste ladder* A woman of this 
caste. Gangi of a village in Aurangabad,, 
became a convert to Islam and married a 
Mohammedan lihuJan, in the Hyderabad 
State, iep,irt> the Secunderabad correspondent 
of the Ev ni-tg Alews^ She Was ex-communicated ;om 
by her casi .. This was not all* Her son, 
Rama, could not get a girl of his caste to 
marry him obtuse of his mother's apostacy* 
t he y *uug lmn asked his mother to leave 
the village expecting no doubt that the caster 
would g - -ver if she were not present in 
that place > .j.u? refused and the son murdered 

her* He *v s .<4 and sentenced to imprisonment 
life by Uvw ya^rabad High Court* 
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A PRE-WAR OUTLOOK ON 
WORLD EVENTS. 


It was recently reported that Rome was perturbed 
at the solid opposition of Indian public opinion 
to Italian aggression in Abyssinia in spite of 
propaganda for the Italian case. The recent Labour 
demonstration in Bombay against which the Italian 
Consul felt it necessary to seek police protection, 
shows that that feeling nas permeated every class 
on India. The Indian pres9 has taken a strong line 
in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute and the Anglo-Indian 
press with one exception has been consistent in 
protesting against Mussolini’s colonial ambitions. 
That exception is the Hints of India, Very 
often the Anglo-Indian press assumes a special 
responsibility for educating Indian opinion on 
European affairs and many readers who regard its 
comments on Indian events as prejudiced, are 
prepared to base their foreign opinions on its 
editorials. A preliminary article in the Times told the 
publio that Italy must have a railway through 
Abyssinia linking Eritrea and Italian Somaliland since 
the alternative was a railway running through French 
and British colonies in Africa; and that Italy’s 
economic and population needs necessitated the 
provision of an outlet for her. The argument 
apparently did not convince even the writer because 
in a few days, early last June, the Times wrote 
once more, in support of Abyssinia. Within a week 
another editorial appeared apparently sympathetic to 
Italy, questioning the principle of self-determination 
and generally discounting the League of Nations 
as an organisation founded on inadequate realisation 
of international realities. Three days later yet another 
article was thought necessary to bridge the gulf 
between these two views, and that advocated inter¬ 
national intervention in Abyssinia. Thus all possible 
attitudes on the Italo-Abyssinian dispute had found 
refuge in the hospitable editorial columns of the 
Times . By the end of June the Times more or Ies9 
adopted a policy. It supported Italy so long as 
only Italy and Abyssinia were involved; when the 
League came in, it supported the League but also 
desired that negotiation should achieve the substance 
of Italian needs without hurt to Italian dignity. 
Then came Sir Samuel Hoare's speech giving a 
definite lead to British opinion ana the Times was 
not slow to take it. And lastly the realisation that 
the conflict necessarily involved more than Italy, 
Abyssinia and the League, increased its enthusiasm for 
League intervention but not to the point of armed 
resistance to Italian breach of the Covenant, While 
the Times was laboriously working up to this point of 
view, its London correspondent held consistently to a 
pro-Mussolini policy. Priding himself on his realism— 
really one should rather call it opportunism—he has 
from the first asked the Great Powers to stand by 
while Italy works her will on Abyssinia. Tthe 
anxiety which he shows for neutrality and rearmament 
that Britain might be strong enough to defend her own 
interests, almost auggests that he believes with the 
Fascists that Britain is played out a9 a colonial 
empire and that Italy will step into her place. 

Under Article Sixteen of the Covenant, even 
armed assistance to the victim of the aggressor is 
contemplated. In the recent National Peace Ballot 
organised by Viscount Cecil in Britain, it was 
revealed that 94 per cent of those who voted on this 
issue, favoured economic action against an aggressor 
nation and 73 per cent favoured military action. In 
the face of these figures it is a complete misrepresenta¬ 
tion of British opinion to say, as the Times of India 
London correspondent does, that the "great body of 
middle opinion which the Government will have to 
face” abhor the use of sanctions in any form. 1 he 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s strong condemnation of 


Italy cabled to India on Wednesday, will be a hard 
fact for the middle-opinionist to swallow. This 
"middle body of opinion” which British supporters of 
the Government’s India policy did to death when they 
met with determined opposition from every Indian 
party, is being used now to influence the Government 
on an international issue. There is no reason to 
think that it will succeed today, any more than it 
did on the Indian question, in leading people to think 
that the writer represents anyone but himself. The 
“great body of middle opinion,” as most people have 
learnt by now, is utilised to bolster up an unpopular 
point of view when its advocate has not the courage 
to stand by it publicly. The Times correspondent’s 
support of Italian aggression on the ground that “so 
long a9 Abyssinia controls a very large force of 
warriors, under a single despotic head, there is 
no security for the Italian colonies of Eritrea and 
Somaliland” lays bare the uncritical attitude of the 
writer to Italian propaganda. Thi9 very argument 
can be used with greater force to justify an 
invasion of Italy by her European neighbours. 
His contention that, in ths event o? Italy 
being involved in European troubles Abyssinia 
would attack Eritrea, is pointless as a justification 
of Italian aggression when it is recalled that 
Eritrea is an integral part of Abyssinia and, as we 
suggested some months back, should be surrendered 
to that kingdom. The writer’s remarks on establish¬ 
ing an Italian mandate over Abyssinia disclose 
a mind which still thinks in terms of old world 
imperialism. He does not seem to understand 
the elements of the League of Nations system of 
mandates. While it assumes the Inferiority of 
colonial peoples, it imposes the duty on the manda¬ 
tory of educating them to sovereignty. It is the 
highest absurdity to suggest that the League should 
deprive one of its members of independence and then 
ask another member to educate it to sovereignty. 
It requires a degree of cynicism in international 
politics which, we are glad to say, did not exist even 
in pre-League days. We are told by this London 
correspondent that international control has failed 
in Tangier* As a realist can he seriously maintain 
that the mandate system has met with greater 
success P 


HINDU WIDOWS’ RIGHT OF ADOPTION* 

In my article in the ’Hindu Law Quarterly’ on ’’the 
conflict between Mitakshara and Mayukha,” I 
incidentally referred to the decision of the Privy 
Council in Bhimabai vs. Gurunathgowda (L. R. 60 
I. A. 25) which is sought to be overruled by the bill 
proposed by Mr. Desai. With all repect to their 
Lordships of the Privy Council, I ventured to offer 
my criticism on the decision in Bhimabai's case 
principally on two grounds, (1) that the constriction 
put on the Mayukha in ;the case of Rakhmabai vs+ 
Radhabai (5 B. H. C. R. A. C. 181) was not quite 
correct and (2) on the ground of stare decisis as the 
decision in Ramji vs. Ghamau (6 Bom. 498) overruled 
by the Privy Council held the field for nearly 50 years. 
During the course of the said article which was long- 
before the initiation of any legislature on the subject! 

I stated at page 23 that enlightened public opinion in 
Hindu society may not approve of the attempt madeCOITI 
to depive the widow in a joint family of the power of 
adoption conferred by the Privy Council by having 
recourse to legislature in order to override the efleot 
of the decision of the Privy Council, but on the other 
hand the condition of the widow in a joint family will 
be considerably ameliorated if legislation is resorted 
to in order to give the widow in a joint family also 
the right to partition the share of her husband 
In the joint family in addition to the right of adoption* 
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The criterion^ for testing 1 the soundness of the 
decision of a court of law are not necessarily the 
same as those far considering the desirability of 
any proposed legislation to set aside the decision of 
the High Court of appeal* The decision of the 
Privy Council can be set aside by legislation only 
If it ia opposed to authority and reason. 

The decision of the Privy Council in Bhimabai vs, 
Gurunathgowda is baaed principally on the decision 
in Rakhmabai vs. Rad ha b a i, and on the two treatises 
of Hindu law, Vyavahar Mayukha and Sanskar 
Kaustubha. It may be conceded that the construc¬ 
tion put upon the Mayukha in Rakhmabai's case was 
not quite correct though there is difference of opinion as 
to the correct inference to be drawn from the passage 
In Vyavahar Mayukha Cb. IV pi. 17 & 13. There is 
no distinction made in the Mayukha between adoption 
by a widow in a joint family and by the widow of 
a separated or sole surviving member of the joint 
family, and it is undisputed that the latter can adopt 
without the consent of the kinsmen, but it is urged 
that the former cannot do so, It would therefore be 
more in consonance with reason to hold that the 
opinion of the Mayukha on this point is only re¬ 
commendatory and not mandatory. 

As I have stated on another occasion it is very 
difficult to say whether any particular interpretation 
of a text of Hindu law can be regarded as infallible. 

The law of adoption on this point is based on tha 
text of Vasistha vis, "A woman should neither give 
nor receive a son except with her husband's permission." 
Alt the schools accept the above text as authoritative 
but curiously enough they have put contradictory 
and inconsistent: interpretations on one and the same 
basic text. The Mithila school lays down that the 
permission of the husband must be given at the time 
of adoption and therefore the widow cannot adopt at 
all whether with or without the consent of the kinsmen. 
The Bengal school interprets the text as requiring 
express permission given by the husband in his 
lifetime but capable of taking effect after his death, 
So that the widow can adopt only if the husband 
has given permission in his lifetime, but she cannot 
adopt without such permission even if she secures 
the consent of the kinsmen. The Madras school 
has adopted a very wide construction of the word 
^husband'* or M lord'* by treating it as illustrative 
and signifying guardian of the widow for the time 
being, so that the consent of the husband's saplndas 
who are the widow's guardians after her husband's 
death is sufficient, but she cannot adopt without 
their consent even if he was separated at the time 
of his death. With regard to the Bombay school, 
Maynft in his ‘Hindu law* para 112 says as follows 
The Mayukha, Kaustubha and other treatises 
which govern the Maratha school explain the text 
away by saying that it applies only to an adoption 
made in the husband's lifetime and is not to be 
taken to restrict the widow 1 ® power to do that which 
the general law prescribes as beneficial to her 
husband's soul. The same interpretation Is put 
on the text by the Nambudri Brahmins of the West 
Coast, The result is that in the case of adoption 
by the widow, in Mithila no consent is sufficient, 
in Western India no consent is required* in Bengal 
and Benares the husband'® consent is required, 
in Southern India the consent either of the 
husband or of the Sapinda® is sufficient." The view 
of Mr. Mayno that in Western India no consent 
js required is given effect to in the decision of 
RakhmabaT® case which is followed by the Privy 
Council but la held applicable to the adoption by 
a widow in a separated family and inapplicable to 
a widow In a joint family by the Full Bench decision 
in R&mji vs, Ghamau (I, UR.6 Born. 498) overruled J 
now by the Privy Council, There is no distinction I 


made in the Mayukha or any of the text® between 
a widow of a separated family and a widow in 
a joint family as to the power of adoption, and 
therefore there i® no adequate ground to make any 
differentiation between the two classes of widows 
in respect of their right to take a boy In adoption 
without the consent of the kinsmen. The Mayukha 
while commenting on this basic text of Vasistha say® 
that the permission of the husband is only for a 
woman whose husband is alive, but in the case of a 
widow it (the adoption) takes place even without it 
(husband’s permission) with the assent of the father 
and failing him with that of the kinsmen. The 
author ot Mayukha was considering the question 
whether the permission of the husband was necessary, 
and stated that the permission was necessary In the 
case of a woman whose husband was alive but not 
necessary in the case of a widow, and he recorded 
the custom of adoption by the widow with the consent 
of the kinsmen. He was considering the question of 
the necessity of the husband's permission and not 
the question of the necessity of the consent of the 
kinsmen in the absence of that of the husband. He 
arrived at the conclusion that a widow could adopt 
without the permission of the husband, I think that 
the proper interpretation would be that the securing 
of the consent of the kinsmen referred to by Mayukha 
is only recommendatory and not mandatory. 

The text of Vasistha is to the effect that a woman 
should neither give nor receive a eon except with her 
husband's permission. It is admitted by all schools 
that a widow can give her son in adoption without 
the consent of her husband or that of the kinsmen, 
but there is conflict of opinion in the several Schools 
as to the power of a widow to take a son in adoption. 
There is no justification In Vasistha’s text to make any 
differentiation between giving and taking a son 
in adoption. Jf the reasoning of Mayukha ia 
adopted, it would be in consonance with reason 
if the text of Vasistha is restricted to a woman 
whose husband is alive and is not extended to a widow. 

If reference is made to the other texts considered 
as authoritative in the Bombay Presidency, It would 
be found that the text of Vasistha is restricted to a 
woman whose husband is alive and is not made 
applicable to a widow. Kamalakar the author of 
Nirnaya Sindhu which was completed in February 
1612 A. D., was the cousin and contemporary of 
Nilkant author of Vyavahar Mayukha composed 
between 1610 and 1644* Nirnaya Sindhu is quite 
definite on this point and lays down that the above 
text of VaSistha is applicable when the husband is 
living, otherwise there would be a conflict with the 
saying of Vatsa and Vyas to the effect that "he is 
to be known as the son given, whom the father or 
the mother gives." Kamalakar in the Nirnaya 
Sindhu nowhere says that the assent of the kinsmen 
is necessary in the case of a widow taking a son 
in adoption. The next authoritative book, Sanskara 
Kaustubha by Anant Dev which was compiled In 
the th^rd quarter of the 17th century, is very 
emphatic on this point, and lays down Miat no 

f ie emission or consent of the kinsmen I® necessary 
n the case of a widow adopting a son without her 
husband’s permission on the ground that in no part 
of the country i® a female'® dependence of kinsmen 
ever allowed by learned men to restrain her In the 
observance of Nitya and Kamya Vratas and that 
there is no distinction between the Vratas and the 
adoption of a ®on. The Privy Council relies on 
Sanskara Kaustubha a® an authority in support of 
it® decision. The latest authoritative text in Dharma 
Sindhu composed by Kashinath Upadhyaya in 
1790 AD, I® to the same effect as that in the 
Sanskaxa Kaustubha, 
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It would therefore follow that the decision of 
the Privy Council in Bhimabai’s case is not opposed 
to authority, but on the other hand is supported 
by San 9 kara Kaustubh*, Nirnaya Sindu and Dharma 
Sindu. Though the interpretation put on Mayukha 
In Rakhmabai's case relied on by the Privy Council 
is not quite accurate, the statement of Mayukha. that 
adoption by a widow in the absence of the permission 
of the husband takes place with the consent of the 
kinsmen, is indicative of its recommendatory and 
not mandatory character and is an argument in 
favour of restricting Vasistha's text to a woman 
whose husband is alive and in favour of a widow's 
power of adoption in the absence of her husband’s 
permission# 

S. S. Patkar 

GANDHISM AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Gandhism is a philosophy of life and life as a 
whole. A reason that insists on the sanction of the 
heart, a religion and self-sacrifice bereft of negative 
asceticism and self-immolation, a practicality and 
pragmatism devoid of selfishness and predominance 
of the aggressive individual over the affairs of the 
society, it aspires to bring in all the pariahs of the 
society, who were suppressed and removed from the 
open rivalry of existence, at the same time, checking 
the ambition to possess and be greedy. It aims 
at a well-organised and perfectly disciplined society 
with a view to introduce the highest form of spiritual 
freedom into the actual life of man. In such a society 
there Is absolutely no room for a predisposition to 
material things nor for the stagnation of the 
intellectual and spiritual powers of the man. .The 
freedom it would realise, would be purely socialist, a 
common factor of enjoyment between all the members 
of the human family. 

Is it practicable ? Can such a society ever come 
into existence? It is the nature of things, in the 
nature of human life, that such a state of human 
organisation should come into being. The demand of 
the average man for the guarantee of the necessities 
of life and leisure for intellectual growth, is ever 
pressing itself forward and has become the chief 
problem of the modern day. The utopias of life are 
self-assertive, they are being translated into 
actualities every day, even without our know¬ 
ledge. It is the process of social evolution 
that we should one day live as one society, as 
members of the same family, like brothers and sisters. 
It is the depth of our very nature that we should 
rebel against any form of individual oppression and 
press for equality everywhere; that we should cross 
the realities of the present towards the idealities of 
the future, which could not be charmed away by the 
form that was presented by the oppressing vice but 
ever aspired for the acquisition of the substance of 
joy of both the class and realisation* 

Freedom is not a fetishness. It is not a particular 
achievement—the defeat of a particular enemy or the 
removal of a particular pest. It is the positive 
advanoe of the society towards a greater and a more 
comprehensive happiness. This is the ideal we are 
instinctively cherishing day in and day out; and 
realising the ideal is idealising the real, a constructive 
process by which we reshape ourselves into a newer 
world ana a newer environment. 

The spirit with which Gandhiji introduced the 
principles of morality in the field of politics and 
eoonomios, the methods of non-violence he preaohed 
for the realisation of human freedom mark a definite 
change in the life of man and foretell a complete and 
organised control of his over all the environmental 
resources. In this new move of life the various legal 
systems which are always prone to preserve and 


protect customs already prevalent without question¬ 
ing their intrinsic worth will soon give place to 
ethical systems which would aim at the perfection 
of individual as well as social conduct. The 
statecraft and machiavellian diplomacy would 
become unnecessary and out of date and an indis- 
criminating science of social organisation would take 
their place. New blood would be pumped into the 
brain-cells of religion so that it may become more 
active, giving impetus to the moral and spiritual pro¬ 
pensities in every living soul, at the same time 
moving the energies of man with equal force, towards 
evironmental freedom. 

Superiority of race or caste, however prosperous 
it might have been in the past, Mahatma Gandhi 
refuses to acknowledge, thus revealing and demons¬ 
trating the basic truth lying under the process of 
social evolution that all the differences amongst races 
are apparent, incidental, traditional and evironmental 
and not inherent ; and that all the different peoples 
are being gradually brought to one standard of 
efficiency, the inferiorites are being abolished and 
deficiencies removed, simultaneously revealing to the 
superficially superior races the false ground on which 
they stand and restricting their exploitations and 
egoisms to a lesser and les9er circle till they are 
totally exterminated. By extreme suffering and 
selfless and heroic undertakings he brought home 
the fact that certain people and certain nations are 
enjoying the benefits of the toiling masses of the 
world by diplomacy, application of certain tricks and 
military feats, and that so soon as truth and frankness 
are introduced into public life, exploitation automatic¬ 
ally ceases to exist. To drive away deficiency from 
the poor and apathy from the rich is to create a 
common interest for the society and a common 
willingness to contribute their mite to its all-round 
progress. The deceptive conceit nourished by distance 
has been killed to a great extent in conflict of 
cultures and in the intermingling of races. Behind 
the colours the climate ba9 painted on our skins, 
we all share the same affections, the same feelings, 
same emotions and the same necessities of existence. 
Traditions are the product of imitation, the aping by 
one generation of the habit of the older one. They are 
only skin-deep. They can be changed and they are 
being changed. And we have realised that unless 
we have one common schooling from our very cradle, 
one common understanding and outlook, there can 
be no real peace in the world, still less freedom. 

The methods of active resistence or the active non¬ 
violence which can be utilised by the unarmed 
masses for positively marching over all the inimical 
movements of the selfish monopolisers are the richest 
contribution ever made to humanity in which lies 
the promise of a future which may reveal one day a 
kingdom of heaven on earth. This is a weapon which . 
can be wielded by the masses and masses alone, and 
the oppressors cannot come anywhere near it. 

While violence is a method adopted mainly for 
keeping a mass of people eternally under subjection, • 
non-violence is a means for the unarmed masses to * 
break that subjection and beoome free. At a time 
when military imperialism has ended in the abdica¬ 
tion of the Kaiser; when Fascism as the last phase 
of imperialism is oscillating between capitalism and 
socialism, on the one hand, and between the helpless .COITI 
peace suggestions of the League and war suggestions 
of its secluded nationalism, on the other; and when 
oommunism, failing to spread itself into an interna¬ 
tional movement, has limited t9elf as a domestic 
affair of a single country; the gift brought to us by 
this divine man, the gift of organised, active mass 
non-violence, is in itself a hope and a promise that we 
shall, in the near future, be able to build up a world- 
state purely by constructive methods, without 
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'waiting for the political and intellectual adjustments 
between European nations which would ultimate¬ 
ly end in adjustments and adjustments only* And the 
people of ail nations should receive this natural and 
inherent power in alt earnestness and organise them¬ 
selves into an army of constructive peace for the 
achievement of complete social emancipation of 
tiumamty as a whole* 

Allahabad . M* N. Rao 


HINDUSTAN ASSOCATON OF AMERICA. 

The Hindustan Association of America has been 
in existence for nearly two decades in this country 
and under severe handicaps, doing really useful work 
among the Indian communite. It is a non-political 
organisation, primarily interested in bringing about 
a cultural understanding between India and America 
and to open up educational facilities for Indian 
students here. Due to the very nature of its organi¬ 
zation it brings within its fold Indians of all creeds* 
castes, and provinces. Us associate membership 
includes people from all parts of the world. No 
Indian who comes to America and no American or 
other national who is interested in India, escape its 
benignant advice, encouragement and guidance. 

Every year it his a clear-cut schedule of programmes 
in eongnizance with its organization* Its monthly 
meetings, where Indian food is exclusively served, 
are attended by Indians and Americans and always 
have a guest speaker or speakers of eminence who talk 
about events of interest to India or about India. In the 
galaxy of such speakers are included such well-known 
names very dear to India, tike Rabindranath Tagore, 
Jagadish Chandra Bose, Sarojini Naidu, K. T. Paul, 
Madeline Slade, John Haynes Holmes, William 
Kilpatrick, K* Natarajan, S. Radhakrishnari. etc* 
During the summer of every year, in keeping with the 
traditions of American institutions of higher learning. 
It gives a series of courses on Indian culture and 
this is always well attended. Another annual 
feature is its 11 India Night'* when an Indian play or 
dance recital is given* It supplies information about 
American educational facilities to Indian students* 
Its various Other activities embrace quite a range, 
tire aummum bonum of which is to be of usefulness 
to India and to keep the flag of the mother country 
flying aloft in distant America* 

Appropriately the headquarters of the Association 
is at International House, New York City, which is 
the hostel tor foreign students studying in the 
universities and colleges in New York, In this 
House practically every nationality is represented. 
The Director of the House, Mr. Harry Edmonds, is 
an honorary member of the Association and is 
actively Interested in it, as well as the other members 
of the staff of International House. Their active and 
sympathetic oo operation and help our Association 
deeply appreciates. 

For some time the Association was publishing a 
Journal called "The Hindustan Student," which has 
been temporarily suspended, due to the general 
exigencies of the time and particularly the depression 
which cut off our resources to a large extent. We 
are Crying cur best to revive it since an organ of our 
opinion, however humble It might be, is a necessity 
here^ 


The Association has always tried to be self-reliant. 
!t has never appealed for funds from home. As a 
matter of faot it has tried to contribute ks mite to 
needy and deserving causes at home, the last being 
the Quetta Earthquake Relief Fund. It hopes to 
continue to follow this policy in the future. 

The Indian community here owes a deep debt of 
gratitude to the American friends of our Association. 


Their sympathetic, thoughtful guidance and help 
have been an Inspiration to us. 

This summer at International House, New York# 
we conducted a course of lectures which was well 
attended by the summer session students from all 
over the United States and other parts of the world, 
studying in the Colleges and Universities of New 
York, The lectures were as follows s 

(1) July II, Thursday, 8-15 P_ M* "Beautiful 
India” by Mr, N* S- Sen, M. A. (Calcutta) representa¬ 
tive of the State Railways of India in the United 
States, 

This was an illustrated travelogue lecture on the 
historical and scenic sights of India. An exhibition 
of India's artcraffc formed part of this talk. 

(2) July 18, Thursday, 8-15 F. M. ‘'Opportuni- 
ties for American Education and Industry in India 
of To-day” by Dr, V* R* Kokatnur, B. S. (Bombay^ 

M* Si and Ph. D, (Minnesota), Educationist ana 
Scientist, Consultant to Russia on the first Five 
Year Plan. General manager Sri Shakati Alkali 
Works, India. 

£3) July 26, Friday* 8-15 P* M, 'The Art of 
Hindu Dancing* by Mias Ruth St Denis, world- 
famous dancer and interpreter of Hindu Dancing in 
America. 

(4) August J , Thursday, 8-00 P, M* Hindu 
Banquet* Guests of Honour Dean J- \V* Withers, 

Ph. D„ L* L. D., of New York University and Mrs. 
Withers. Dean Withers who is an acknowledged 
leader in the field of education of America of today 
gave an address on “Some leading characteristics 
of American Education." 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that the 
United States provides ^ unparalleled opportunities 
far our students and it is really a pity that few are 
taking advantage of them. The institutions of 
higher learning welcome students from India and 
give them the necessary facilities and help. 

Persons from India who are contemplating a 
visit to the United States are free to write to us 
fur any information they desire and we will be 
only too glad to be of any service to our countrymen 
and women. All communications should be addressed 
to the Secretary of our Association, 

JFtw York Citi/, > P, GOrALA KrISHNAYYA, 
August 01,1935, V Prendmt* 

INDIAN APPEALS AND THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL. 

The Editor, 

The Indian Serial Rtformer* 

Sir, 

For a century the Privy Council has maintained its 
prestige and dignity as the beat and highest Court of 
Appeal, incidentally serving as a connecting link 
between the Colonies and Dominions on the one 
hand and the Mother-country on the other. 
Although appeals from abroad cost the litigants 
concerned a small fortune to fight out their oases at 
the Privy Council* the British subjects have been 
loath to break their contact with the Privy Council* )m 
as this grand Institution has endeared itself to 
one and all who have had to do with law 
by its judicial wisdom born of experience, impeccable 
impartiality and skill and ability to tackle very knotty 
problems that require not only Judicial insight but an 
abundant Stock of patience. The laws they have 
made from time to time by their calculated and well 
balanced judgments will go down in the annals of law 
and history as the soundest juridical expositions that 
have been ever attempted or made at any age. 
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But perfect as the Privy Council is, it occurred to 
me if there is anything that can be suggested 
with a view ftS making it even more perfect. The 
one point that strikes me forcibly is whether 
the judges ought to read the records of the 
cases be/ore they hear the cases or if they should 
come to the Court with an open mind and hear the 
case as and when it is opened by the Counsel. I am 
personally for the adoption of the latter course as 
otherwise there is a possibility of their minds being 
influenced one way or the other, and they are apt to 
come to the Court with their minds made up to some 
extent which the counsel holding the brief for the 
opposite party will find it difficult to shake off, how¬ 
ever convinced he may be about the merits of his 
own viewpoints. Then again the judge who reads the 
records beforehand is in a slightly more advantageous 
position than his colleagues who have not, and his 
views which have very likely been influenced by the 
judgments of the Court9 below or the records, are 
bound to predominate during the whole hearing, and 
this will tend to affect his brothers on the Bench 
in no small measure which, I am afraid, will 
not be conducive to the cause of justice. But 
there can be no objection, of course, to the judges 
acquainting themselves with the facts of the case 
beforehand up to a point which i9 reasonably neces¬ 
sary for the understanding of the case. It als> 
occurs to me if it would not be in the interests of 
justice for the President not to express his views 
in the course of the hearing too vehemently one 
way or the other^ on any point raised before 
the Judicial Committee so that hi9 colleagues who 
have yet to make up their minds, can do so in 
their own way, and whether it would not be 
advisable if each judge records hi9 findings 
independently of one another and the greatest 
common measure of agreement between the judges 
so arrived at 9hall be the determining factor in the 
ultimate decision of the case. 

Will it not al9o be a step in the right direction 
that all cases that come up to Privy Council are 
decided by a Bench of five and not as is more often 
the case by a Bench of three? The litigant stakes 
his “all" when he submits his case to the Privy 
Counoil and is often reduced to an utter state 
of penury. As the Privy Council is hi9 last and 
only ray of hope, it is only fair that his case is 
disposed of in the mo9t efficient way possible and 
I certainly think that a decision by five judges is 
preferable to a decision by three judges. 

The above suggestions that I have made in respect 
of the Privy Council can with equal force apply to 
procedure in the House of Lord9 and all courts with 
appellate jurisdictions in England or India. 

London, \ Your9 etc., 

September 6, 1935. / J. Chinna Durai 

BIRTH CONTROL AND MR. BOLE’S 
PROPOSAL. 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer . 

Sir, 

This Birth Control International Centre welcomes 
your support for the resolution on Birth Control 
clinics to be proposed by Rao Bahadur S. K. Bole 
to the Bombay Legislative Council. Action similar 
to that proposed in the resolution has been permissible 
in England since 1930 for women “where further 
pregnancy would be detrimental to health/* 

More than 150 Health authorities have availed 
themselves of their powers and are now helping 
women not only to save their lives but to space out 


their children in accordance with their own healths 
As thi3 service is carried out by medical practitioners 
there has not been even a suggestion that anything: 
but good has followed. 

The death rate of India being about 26 i 9 more 
than double that of England which is 12 while the 
infant death rate is 70 in England and about 160 in 
India. Preventive health work and Maternity and 
Child Welfare services can bring the Indian figures 
as low as the English figures but only if birth control 
is taught and practised. 

We congratulate Rao Bahadur S. K. Bole and wish 
him every success in hi9 endeavour to help poor 
mothers. 


London, 

September 16, 1935. 


} 


Your3 etc., 

Edith How-Martyn* 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM AND THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 

C Contributed.) 

The fundamental relationship between the Party- 
State and the Roman Catholic Church is being 
discussed with renewed vigour in Germany today. 
A certain amount of tension nas been evident among 
the Germany Catholics recently although this ha* 
nothing whatever to do with Church practice but is 
better described as 'atmospherics'. Resulting develop¬ 
ments serve to throw a light on the Catholic Church 
problem in the Third Reich. The expression 
“political Catholicism’* i9 often used by State 
authorities in this connection. As stated in the 
Party programme the National Socialist State is 
ready to guarantee every Christian Church absolute 
freedom in religious matters but on the other hand it 
demands that the Church shall observe unconditional 
and unlimited abstention from all questions related 
directly or indirectly to politics or not of purely 
ecclesiastical nature. The first problem which 
presents itself is where doe9 religion end and where 
do politics begin? It is largely due to differences of 
opinion on where the line is to be drawn that the 
present friction has grown up. But unimportant 
excesses of subordinates on both sides should not 
lead people to suppose that a great cultural struggle 
is going on. There are a number of problems to be 
settled between the National Socialist Government 
and the Catholic Church but no very intimate 
knowledge of German domestic conditions is neces¬ 
sary to make it evident that a “Kulturkampf* is not 
being waged. In spite of their disagreement neither 
party desires an open war to break out. Bitter 
remarks are made on both sides but both the State 
and the Church readily admit that their disputes have 
nothing to do with the fundamental question of 
whether cordial relations can possibly exist between 
Church and National Socialist State. In this connec¬ 
tion both 9ides agree and it is only a matter of 
instilling the totally new principle of the Third Reich 
into the Church and co-ordinating them harmoniously 
with ecclesiastical tradition. 

The Fathers of the German Catholic Church will 
meet shortly at the Bishops’ Conference in Fulda. 
Presumably new decisions will be made with regard 
to the negotiations with the State and a new spokes¬ 
man for the Catholio Church will be appointed to take- 
the place of the Bishop of Berlin who is now dead. 
Bishop Berning of Osnabruck who is a member 
of the Prussian State Council is said to be 
likely candidate. The Church seems to think 
much of Bishop Beming*9 diplomacy and it is to 
be hoped that the negotiations with the State 
about the Concordat will be resumed shortly. It 
is realized today more clearly than ever that the 
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Reich Concordat signed on July 20, 1933 is the beat 
l possible foundation for a proper balance between 
Church and State as soon aa the parties can come 
to an agreement on the interpretation of the Articles. 
If the Church and State had not agreed on principle 
> the Concordat would never have been signed but 
- controversy subsequently arose when the theory 
was to be translated into practice. 

One section of the agreement is still no more than 
* theory. Disoussions were carried on last year 
between representatives of the Government and the 
Catholic Church and a solution was reached on 
July 19 but this was finally rejected by the Holy 
See which did not hesitate to overrule the German 
Catholics. Since then negotiations have been at a 
•standstill and the present strife is partly due to this 
gap in the Concordat regulations. According to 
Article 31 the State guarantees not to interfere in 
•‘exclusively religious, purely cultural and charitable 
organizations* under the stipulation that an agree¬ 
ment between Church and State should be forth¬ 
coming as to which organiz itions and associations 
were to fall under this category. 

Discussions will probably be resumed after the 
Conference in Fulda. A satisfactory solution would 
be in the interests of both parties. The recent 
campaign against “political Catholicism’' seems to 
indicate that both State and Party are aiming at 
reaching a final agreement with the Church on the 
interpretation of the Concordat in order that religion 
and political activity in the Church may be 
•unequivocally defined and friction come to an end. 


GERMANY’S FINANCIAL POLICY. 

Count Schwerin von Krosigk, German Minister of 
Finance, has published an article in the September 
•number of the " European Review* (*' Europaische 
Revue”) dealing with the financial policy of his 
•country, from which we quote tne following; 
‘"Germany has twice stood over an abyss of 
eoonomio collapse, and each time it has been 
possible to set aside the danger, and to turn 
-despair and bankruptcy to hope and new life. The 
inflation period was overcome by the creation of new 
currency and by a polioy of the most rigid economy. 
A complete change of financial policy was the only 
thing that saved Germany from the deflition period. 
Pockets were empty, there was no capital ana trade 
was at a standstill, and so, in plaoe of non-exist¬ 
ent private orders, state orders had to be given. 
These could be financed only by means of short-term 
credits. The "attack on the reserves of the future* 
connected with this policy was the only possible way 
because these future reserves could only be built up 
by means of enlivening the nation’s trade, which 
would, In its turn, lead to increased revenues from 
taxes and the slow building up of new capital, from 
which, then, the credits used for increasing trade 
would have to be repaid. Several factors contribute 
to show that this new financial policy has been 
successful) the number of unemployed has been redu¬ 
ced finom 6,000,000 to 1,700,000, the state revenues 
have increased by two milliards of Marks, and many 
other economic figures serve to illustrate the same 
theme. The Finance Ministry has now to see to it 
that the upward trend is not disturbed or hindered 
In anyway. In addition the principal motive of the lea¬ 
ders of the Work Creating polioy must be to use the 
newly created reserves to cover and to fund the 
-credits. This task demands a state policy that will 
lead to the oomplete recovery so greatly desired by 
means of equalising the credits. There must also be 
• careful control of the prioes of commodities. The 
national socialist government will certainly one d*y 
tiring the proof that it is master of all the difficult 
^oonomio problems with which it is faced." 
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THE FIGHT AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS % 

I was one of the early pioneers of the open-air 
treatment in England. Nearly 38 years ago there 
was no open-air movement and no Sanatorium exist¬ 
ing in England. Then two or three of us young men 
went over to Germany to study tuberoulosis, and, to 
our astonishment, found that country far ahead in 
the open-air treatment having established Sanatoria 
40 years before. 

We returned to England full of hope and determi¬ 
nation to make known the new treatment and to 
open up Sanatoria for the arrest of tuberculosis. 

The result was that within 35 years the Sanatorium 
movement spread and became popular all over 
England. So that when I opened my first Sanatorium 
in England in 1899 there were only two or three 
Sanatoria besides mine, now there are 494 institutions 
in Great Britain for the treatment of tuberculosis. 

Looking back on my young stormy days, I feel 
proud 1 fought many a battle for the cause of tuber¬ 
culosis. I was not satisfied with the current opinion 
of the day on many problems of the disease, and I 
was not afraid it my observations ran counter to the 
orthodox beliefs held at that time. Only I wanted 
to delve beneath the surface, to think independently 
and to know the truth of things at whatever cost— 
and cost it did, but I did not mind so long as my 
institutions and convictions led me into the right path 
and made me sure of my ground. 

I tried to bring a new angle of vision and to per¬ 
suade my profession to go beyond bacteriology into the 
new fields of biochemistry, sociology, and electronic 
concept of disease. I said that man 19 more important 
than microbe, and that he alone holds the ma9ter-key, 
and speaks the last word in the causation and cure 
of disease, that micro-organisms are rather the effect 
of a cause than the cause themselves, and that man’s 
environment^the air he breathes, the food he eats, 
the drink he takes, the wages he gets, the house he 
occupies—these living factors go to determine the 
conditions of his health or disease. Such a view 
seemed revolutionary at the time, but now the profes¬ 
sion is veering round to accept the truth of this new 
concept. . . 

I said that the soil is more important than the 
seed, and that the sure and certain way to prevent 
and oure tuberculosis is not to try to destroy tubercle 
bacilli, but to strengthen life’s forces, to improve 
man’s soil or constitution and increase his powers 
of resistance by right living. Now, all the civilised 
nations are ooming to believe this idea and are doing 
their best to raise the social and economic conditions 
of their people. In feet, in proportion as they have 
given attention to improving the social well-being 
of their people, and promoting their health ana 
piosperity have they reduced the incidence and 
mortality of tuberculosis. . 

Again, I said that tuberoulosis is more an insuffi¬ 
ciency than infectious disease caused by bad social, 
economic and hygienio conditions, and that given 
fresh air, good food and healthy and happy surround¬ 
ings tuberculosis could be conquered in the course of 
time, but that if the nutrition of the people is poor 
and their vitality low, the death rate from the disease 
would increase. This view has also been Amply ;om 
proved to be true in the late war when thousands of 
Germans and Austrians suffered from starvation and 
under-feeding, and died of tuberoulosis from want 
of good nourishing food. So much so that Professor 
Kayserling, one of the foremost authorities 
on tuberculosis in Germany said.—“German physi¬ 
cians are begnning to aay that tuberculosis should 
be regarded primarily not as an infectious disease, 
but as a disease of nutrition, to be controlled much 
more by feeding than by preventing infection.’ I have 
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said thc&ami; tiling - about Indian The'main cause of 
■tuberculosis In* this country is poverty, , underfeeding 
and; malnutrition; ; next comes ,■ insanitatioo, bad 
Housing and early marriage* The one sure way. U> 
prevent tile disease is to raise standard of living 
qf people* improve : their, sanitation and housing, 
[postpone the age of marriage in both men and women 
and cheapen such articles of food as milk* fruit eta, 

I said that cow’s milk does not give tuberculosis 
to adult human beings. This was a very contro¬ 
versial question years ago. . But I proved to the 
hilt that in oriental countries . like India* China 
Japan where little or no oow's milk is drunk, 
tuberculosis is more prevalent than among the 
European races who drink more milk, and that in 
England the poor and the working classes who drink 
very little cow's milk suffer more from tuberculosis 
(70 per cent of tuberculosis occurs among them) 
than the well-to-do classes who consume a great 
deal more, I so. convinced my opponents, that 
among others Dr,. Jane Walker veered round to my 
view- t J 7f ' / 

. 1 said that tuberculin injection will do more harm 
than good and that it. is not wise to inject poison 
into a patient who is already burdened with poison 
ia -his system, A battle royal was fought oo this 
question and 1 lost many prospective patients at 
Mendip Hills, but 1 stood firm in my view and had 
the satisfaction to see many sanatoria, one by one 
giving up tuberculin treatment, including the King 
Edward Sanatorium at Midhurst, Kent. 

. Referring to conjugal infection, 1 said there is no 
evidence that living with tuberculous husbands 
brings about a greater mortality among their wives, 
and vice versa. Here again there was much opposi¬ 
tion, but 1 brought arguments and statistics to 
prove my point, and 1 was supported In my opinion 
oy men like Dr* Charles Goring, a great American 
statistician, who after a careful and exhaustive study 
of the question came to the conclusion that "the 
correlation of infection of tubercular disease from 
association In marriage is : both negative and 
insignificant/' w ♦ f ■ ’ 

Now coming to the treatment of tuberculosis, some 
of you may know that the burden of all my addresses 
in India and the burden of my book lias been to show 
that early diagnosis and. early treatment offer the 
most successful results in a large number of cases of 
tuberculosis. I am glad to see that all the, industrial 
cations who have adopted these measures report a 
great decline of tuberculosis , in thefr countries* 
America which stands foremost in carrying out these 
measures has reduced the death rate from 125 per 
1*00,000 to 5fi*4 per 1 £0,000 in 20 years from ^912 
to 19&2V, r j i .■ „ *. ■ 

: Lastly, I advocated as early as 1913 a scheme of 
home treatment and Garden Colony. The idea is 
that patients could be treated at' home when they 
live under ideal conditions. For this causa I bought 
private land adjoining Thambaram Sanatorium where 
bungalows could be built for relatives of patients who 
after a short stay in the Sanatorium could go and live 
with their families in these bungalows. This 
idea has been, taken up In America, and in 
England. in the Fapworth Colony with no fear 
Ot infection to other inmates- The infection lies 
La. indiscriminate spitting by consumptive patients 
especially am* India, and I sincerely hope that the 
various municipalities, realising this danger, would 
take steps to s top this dirty and vile habit. 

I have made some importah- contributions to 
the causa of . tuberculosis, and though some of 
them, * ore i lii advance of the time, they received 
thbNrfcsbeatftd attention of the tuberculosis speci- 
aJist^laf^beatted and broad-minded men 


they wereMtt England wfcor. appreciated th& 
■work: I 'have done, admired the courageous way fc 
presented my case, 'complimented mc j . *well known 
as an authority in tuberculosis,” and recommended 
that the Indian Government Should utilise my. 
sendees (which I regret they did not). Contrast 
this generous treatment with that accorded by 
the Madras University who refused to have 
my book in the library— whereas universities of 
world-wide fame, such as Oxford and Cambridge 
were glad to have my book in their libraries, In 
America* I was surprised to find that in the great 
university library in 5th Avenue, New York, not only 
my latest book, but every book I have written since 
1910 and before is treasured and kept for the use of 
students and the public- This is the way India treats 
her children. 

Even in this country during my several visits made 
at my own expense since 1913, I have done my best 
to rouse the people and the Government to the 
danger of allowing tuberculosis to spread over the 
land* and urged them to build Sanatoria for the early 
cases of the disease, I am clad to- see that in my 
last days in this country 1 have done something to 
stimulate public opinion and the Government in this 
matter and I am still more glad that the Madras 
Government, alive to the seriousness of tuberculosis 
problems, are thinking of launching a big scheme to- 
combat the disease, I wish them every success. 

As for my part, seeing the urgency of the tuber¬ 
culosis problem in India I left my Sanatorium work 
at Mendip Hills, and came over to this country 
and built the Sanatorium at Thambaram at the foot 
of Sanjivi Hills in 1928. So near Madras, it 
ought to prove a great blessing and a healing and 
educational centre to many thousands who are 
suffering from this dreadful disease. I would suggest 
that the Government without much delay should 
select some early cases from Temple Gardens and 
draft them to the pure air of Thambaram Sanatorium 
where they will have every chance of making a rapid 
recovery, 

C B'uthu 


THE CONGRESS AND THE STATES * 

An interesting and as yet unelucidated political 
problem is the attitude of Congress to the States*. 
This was brought into prominence recently by the 
engagement of the leader of the Congress party in 
the Assembly, Mr* Bhul&bhai Desai, as an adviser 
to the States- The significance of the choice should 
not be lost. Mr, Desai is an able lawyer, but there are 
many able lawyers in. India without pronounced 
Congress or indeed any political associations* If the 
States deliberately choose a man or bis political 
commitments as their adviser, it would justify 
a conclusion that they were at least inclined to 
preserve a Congress connection. One of the-' 
errors of British political parties is to look 
on the Princes as' conservative dlehards in the 
British sense* They are not. They are more 
or less absolute rulers, and if there is anyone who- 
has to be a realist, it is a despot. The Indian 
Princes are realists; they are playing for them own 
hand—not unnaturally, since no one else will play 
for them. They see before themselves and tbtnr 
States a future in which the British element will 
play a less, and Indian dements—many of them 
disaffected or lukewarm towards the British conneo 
tion—a greater part. They and their States are 
indissolubly connected - with ^India’s political future 
and they would be failing In common sense if I hey 
omitted to establish some sort of nexus with forces. 

i _ ■ i ■ -* 'i ^ ^_S-i—i i -.-*—- »■ ■> - 1 

- Tatis; aaplambtfilftW. ■ ■ 1 ‘ * 
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which seem likely to govern or at least influence the 
India of the future. To the British conservative 
might well be recommended in a slightly different 
sense, Strafford's famous words of three centuries ago, 
"Put not your trust in Princes/ 

The actual advice given by Mr. Desai was at first 
sight surprising and it occasioned much clamour and 
condemnation in the Liberal and tn some of the Con¬ 
gress press. In substance be advised the Princes to 
stand on their rights ; to demand that the Instruments 
of Accession be called treaties % to protest against 
the use of such words as "usage or sufferance* in 
any reference to the origin of the authority of the 
British Crown in regard to the States; to oppose 
any reference to State subjects in the new Bill 
soon to become an Act; to object to the Governor- 
General's having any power to prevent any menace 
to peace or tranquility in the States. This advice 
was elaborated later in an address given to the 
Mysore Bar Association* Mr. Deaai declared that 
the position of an Indian State, according to inter¬ 
national law* was that of a monarchical States where 
the ruler was a despot in the Greek sense* the 
source of all power and authority, whose will was 
law. In this view only the Prince could represent 
die State as m unit of the Federation in a strictly 
legal sense. The Ltader of Allahabad considered 
these opinions so reactionary and in such opposition 
to the previous position of the leader of the Congress 
party that it declared : 

“We cannot but think that Mr. Desai divided his 
mind into compai tments, political and professional. 
The memorandum is a sad commentary on the 
public spirit of its author." 

The Servant of India describes Mr. Desai’s advice 
as calculated to “stiffen up the Princes' attitude 
against the claims of the All-India Federation and to 
bolster up their truncated sov^;^eignty. ,, 

In a way these comments are natural enough* but 
It is necessary to look deeper if we are to see the 
rationale of Mr. Desai's attitude* Though pressed 
from time to time to take up the case of the State 
subjeota as ngainst the Princes* the Congress has 
always hedged on this issue, Mr. Gandhi himself 
aroused much comment when he declared 
that “any attempt on the part of the Congress at 
interference can only damage the cause of the people 
in the State have not lost hope that the Princes 
will...become real trustees of their people. I do not seek 
to destroy their status." This almost identically Is 
Mr. Desai J s view and presumably the present view 
of Congress, The demand for the abolition of the 
Princes and their position is* in Mr. Desai's words* psy¬ 
chologically wrong. His probable thesis might be 
Summed up thus; there is no foreign domination in the 
States. Therefore keep them strong* If they are now 
assimilated* to what will they be assimilated ? To 
British India in which for a long time to come His 
Majesty's Government in some form or other will 
retain a powerful say. In this theory* the States 
may be the location of the most effective resistance 
to and subversion of British authority in India, 
What will happen to the States after such subver¬ 
sion is achieved is another matter* and the Congress 
party of those days, under whatever name It passes* 
will quite possibly be ready to sacrifice them; 
but at the moment and in the Immediate future 
the States may bo a useful tool in the Congress 
hands. No such theory has ever been expounded by 
any Congress authority, nor for obvious reasons 
could such an exposition be expected* It is* 
however* plausible. One thing is certain t those 
Idealists in the United Kingdom who took upon the 
Princes as the steadfast bulwarks of the British 
conservative case have thrust their heads in the sand 
and lost all power of surveying the future. 
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QUALITY 1. . . 

• reafpatidac.eom . - ■ - . j ; . . 

So—called cheap silk fabrics do let you do want any time and 
cost you more in the long run because they are made down to a 
price and not up to a standard. 

** 1 _ 

Mysore Government Silk Weaving Factory 
fabrics are recognised throughout India for 
their superior quality, reliability and attrac¬ 
tiveness and are guaranteed free from admixture 
either with artificial silk or foreign yarn. 

*■ ■ ’ 1 - ’ '. f > 1 

The choice is in your hands , r. . 

Buy Mysore Georgettes, Mysore Crepes and 

Mysore Satins,and have full satisfaction. 

1 t , l * S ‘ i * 

Agents :— ' 

The Mysore Products, Princess Street, BOMBAY. 

The Mysore Silk Depot, Swadeshi Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 
The Svadeshi, Yusuf Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort, BMOBAY. 
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excuse. I will not retreat ft aingle inch— And t w Hi be heard. WILLIAM Lloyd GARRISON m the Liberator, j 
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NOTES 

"■ Gold Exports :—When all other countries are 
rigidly conserving their gold reserves, the 
Government of India have followed a policy of 
laissem fatte. Nearly 30 million ounces of 
gold have been exported since September 1931 
when Britain went off the gold standard and 
more are still going out. Indian opinion has 
loudly protested against this drain but Government 
have turned a deaf ear to it, Mr, Tallents, the 
Finance Secretary, has recently issued a 
statement in which he tried to show that 
the export of gold was beneficial to 
the Indian holders. His argument is that 
gold which India bought during specified yearn 
for 195 crores she has sold for 233 crores of 
rupees making a profit of S3 crores. Why 
should England, France and America, have been 
so foolish as not to see what the Government 
of India have shrewdly seen, the opportunity of 
making a profit by selling their gold? Mr. 
Tallents' reasoning would be valid if the gold- 
holders in India were mostly speculators. But 
this is not the case. The gold that is being 
drained away is collected from people to whom 
it was a last resource at a time of dis¬ 
tress, The so-called profits they are said to 
have made are all on paper. A sentence in the 
Foreign Policy Report on -‘Britain's Economic 
Recovery,” issued last July throws light on the 
purpose behind the Indian policy of free gold 
“By February 1932 the Government (British) 
was able to take advantage of the returning 
financial confidence which followed the balancing 
of the budget, victory of the National Govern¬ 
ment at the polls, and large repayments of 
emerge ncy Bank of England borrowings with 
gold imports from India,* 1 

Motherhood of God **—We reprint today 
excerpts from an interesting article i n the 
Utdanta Kcsari headed “The Mother' Her 
Worship and its Significance," As Dr. 


Sunderland pointed out in his article “How We 
Know God Exists* {Reformer % August 17)* 
India makes a very wide, almost universal* 
use of the name Mother as well as Father in 
connection with God. The Mother aspect is, 
in fact* given precedence over the Father aspect. 
Wherever the two are mentioned together, it is 
the Mother first; Parvati Parameshwar, Laksmi 
Narayan, Sita Ram. The writer in the 
Vedanta Kasar thinks that Mother worship is 
in origin Aryan as distinguished from Semitic^ 
It would t>e more correct to say, Indo-Aryan. 
Mother worship certainly originated w sh the* 
matriarchal Dravidians. Matriarchy has sur¬ 
vived only in Malabar, but the mother in 
the Dravidian south continues to enjoy a* 
higher status than the father. The first verses 
in the Catechism of the ancient Tamil poet 
Auvai, which every Tamil child learns first- 
is “ mother and father are the visible mani¬ 
festation of Deity.” Auvai and her illustrious 
brother, Tiruvaltuvar, the author of the Tamil' 
classic, Kural, were of the Pariah caste, but 
there are no names more venerated in the Tamil 
land. Reverence of mothers is instinctive to 
all Indians, but it can not be traced to Vedic 
sources. It has, nevertheless, taken root in the 
Hindu religious consciousness and the philo¬ 
sopher, Sankara, concludes a , fervent prayer 
to God as Mother with the affirmation, “A. 
bad son may sometimes be born, but never 
has there been a bad mother.” The casual 
and even harsh tone in which Jesus refers to. 
his mother jars on the Indian reader of the 
Gospels more than anything else. That this 
was not due to Semetic heritage is shown by a ! 
footnote in Claude G. Montefiore's article, 
“What a Jew thinks about Jesus” in the July 
Hibbert Journal „ “To the ordinary Jewish, 
mind/' he writes* “Jesus committed a serious 
offence in putting a mother (of alt people) to 
open and public humiliation.” 

The “Prabuidha Bharat a” on Prosdjtisnn—We 
reprint in another column the observations of 
the Prabuddha Bharata , published by 
Ramkrishna Mission, Mayavati, with reference 
to a leading article on “Should Hindus 
Proselytise” in the Reformer of June 22, They 
are based on a misconception of our views* 
expressed In that article* The point at issue was 
not conversion to the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya 
Samaj, Sikhism or any of the reformed sects oi 
Hinduism but proselytising from religions with 
an alien background like Christianity or Islam. 
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The Hindu Mission at Hoshiarpur had included 
this among 1 its objects and we suggested that it 
would be well to give it up* The difference bet¬ 
ween conversion to a reformed Hindu sect and 
conversion to Christianity is too obvious to 
require elucidation. It is that between passing 
from one room to another in one’s own ancestral 
home and being admitted to a Rescue H ome as 
a social derelict. The founder of the Brahma 
Samaj was a strong opponent of proselytising 
missions, and the establishment of the Brahmo 
Samaj was itself a means of counteracting 
the efforts of these missions, Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa held all religions in reverence but 
no one has denounced proselytising missions in 
stronger terms than his immediate disciple, 
Swami Vive k a nan da, who also held all religions 
In equal reverence* Religion is not like a coat 
or a pair of shoes. It goes deep down into 
one’s spiritual heritage and its vitality as an 
influence depends a good deal on its being 
rooted in its native soil* 

Betel Chewing and Cancer t—We reprint from 
the Hindu Organ of Jaffna a special article on 
a new cancer treatment contributed to its 
columns by Dr. William J. Jameson who has 
been in charge for many years of the Green 
Memorial Hospital at Manippay and has had 
exceptional opportunities of gauging the in¬ 
cidence and causes of the disease in Jaffna* 
Dr* Jameson holds that excessive indulgence in 
betel chewing is primarily responsible for the 
wide prevalence of oral cancer in Jaffna* The 
disease is also prevalent in Malabar. The 
habit of betel chewing is common all over India 
and even beyond, but the incidence of oral cancer 
is not so high elsewhere as in Malabar and in 
Jaffna- Two years ago an article was published 
in the Lancet tracing the high incidence of the 
disease in Malabar to the use of lime derived by 
burning sea shells, while in other parts of the 
country slaked lime was used, with the betel 
leaf. It would be interesting to know if the 
lime used in Jaffna is the same variety as that 
used in Malabar* The new electric treatment 
for cancer, especially If taken at an early stage, 
is said to be a certain cure and Jaffna is soon 
to have it installed in one of its principal 
hospitals. 

Religious Pretenders :—We publish on another 
page an article exposing the nefarious practices 
of pretenders under the cloak of religion. In all 
ages and countries, there have been such men. 
They have always been the greatest hindrance 
to religion. In India especiallyv they have found 
a favourable field of exploitation* This is 
because of die value attached by the people of 
ibis country to the religious life. It must also be 
borne in mind that bogus sadhus will not be able 
to impose on the people so easily but for the con¬ 
fidence created by many genuine sadhus by their 
unworidiness and devotion to spiritual things. 
The attitude of the average man is that no 
genuine sadhu should suffer because of the 
wickedness of bogus sadhus. We think it 


necessary to say this as our contributor’s 
criticisms may otherwise be misunderstood as 
applying to all or even a large proportion of 
sadhus. 

The Concession-Hunter as Pioneer —Mr. F* M* 
Rickett, known- in Britain as Master of the 
Hounds in Berkshire, and In Iraq as the ablest 
of oil company promoters, sprang to world 
fame last month as the man who had negotiated 
a seventy-five years concession with the Ethiopian 
Emperor to exploit the mineral resources of that 
State, In the middle of September he was to 
have delivered a broadcast address but, owing 
to British Foreign Office intervention, the speech 
was cancelled. It has, however, been published 
in the press and is a vigorous defence of his 
conduct He criticises the attitude of other 
Governments to the transaction as amounting to 
condonation of robbery with violence* Com¬ 
mending the concession-hunter as a pioneer he 
remarks, tf l may be forgiven if I venture to 
say a word on behalf of this very useful member 
of society**.The man who seeks concessions has 
usually to go into wild places and among savage 
peoples to find anything worth having. He is 
more of a pioneer than even the engineer or 
miner.” Richard Burton in the first Supple¬ 
mental Volume to his Nights, in a footnote on the 
imperative nature of the principle of retaliation 
in Muslim law, gives an interesting instance of 
the British trader’s keenness for obtaining 
concessions and Eastern recognition of it, 

41 There is a legend in Morocco,” he writes, 
<( of an English merchant who was compelled 
to forfeit tooth for tooth at the Instance of an 
old woman, but a profitable concession cnlded 
the pill,” 

Bombay’s Condemnation of Italian Aggressions 
At a crowded meeting 'of citizens held in 
Balavatsky Lodge last Saturday with the Mayor 
of Bombay, Mr. K. F. Nariman, presiding, 
the following resolution was passed without 
a single dissentient note:- "This public meeting 
of the citizens of Bombay expresses its whole¬ 
hearted sympathy with Abyssinia in her 
attempts to maintain her political aad economical 
independence against the unwarranted and 
unjustifiable imperialistic war of aggression and 
exploitation, launched by Italy, and further 
appeals to the Indian commercial community not 
to render any assistance, directly or indirectly, by- 
supplying war materials or commodities, as may 
be needed, by Italy in prosecution of the said war, 
and also calls upon the Indian Labour not to help 
Italy by recruitment or otherwise. Further, as 
an expression of India’s indignation and protest, 
this meeting appeals to the citizens in general 
to start an effective boycott of Italian goods, C( 
commodities and manufactures as well as all 
Italian concerns so as to make the proposed 
sanctions effective/* 

Indians in Ethiopia s-—Nagjee jeewandas, 
a prominent firm of Indian merchants trading 
in the city of Addis Ababa, have written %o 
a local friend about the condition of Indians 
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In Abyssinia. The tetter, which is dated August 
% 1935 i? written in Gujerati and pays 
.a high tribute to the Emperor of Ethiopia 
-whom it describes as the nearest approach 
to the ancient Indian notions of kingship, 
writes the Calcutta Correspondent of the Hindu* 
According to the writer, the Negus can be inter¬ 
viewed by his subjects at all reasonable hours 
of the day without the intervention of any officer, 
for explaining their grievances and seeking 
redress. The latter adds that while His Majesty 
is solicitous of his people’s welfare and does 
everything in his power to mitigate their trou¬ 
bles, he is equally devoted to his own officers, 
to lodge a false complaint against whom is to 
court the Royal displeasure. Indian residents 
of Abyssinia have always been recipients of 
particular kindness at the hands of the Negus 
who looks upon them as his country's guests 
and therefore deserving of, and entitled to, his 
country’s hospitality. When the Municipality 
of Addis Ababa in 1932 adopted some measures 
which particularly harmed Indian traders, the 
Negus on foeinj* approached by Indians had 
no hesitation in ordering the Municipality 
to give way to Indian demands. The 
letter concludes: * 4 We Indians shall look 

upon ourselves as unfortunate If in the coming 
struggle the Negus, who has been so friendly 
-to us, is defeated. They say that God, however, 
favours those who are honest and who look 
upon other peoples'* troubles as their own. If 
this ancient adage has any truth the Negus 
should come out victorious in the unholy battle 
that is being forced upon him by a European 
Power* Indians here are unanimous in the 
opinion that the Negus’ cause is just and that 
God should not fail him at this hour of 
trial. If the Negus is defeated I for one shall 
lose my faith in God for the cause of the 
■quarrel is mainly racial in character. Ethiopia's 
defeat is the defeat of all coloured races all 
-over the world Including India, China and 
Japan. Italy is bent upon erasing out of history 
the story of the Russo-Japanese War*” 

The League Committee or Five’s Report:—With 
the advent of war in Africa, it seems the height 
-of futility to discuss whether the proposalsof the 
Committee of Five appointed by the League of 
Nations to settle the ItaloEthiopian dispute, 
would have resulted, if Italy had not been 
uncompromising, in handing over Ethiopia to 
Mussolini, The best arguments In favour of this 
pessimistic outlook are to be found in the issues 
of the TVtfw Statesman published before the report 
was out. Therefore the following comment after 
the Committee had completed its report,is of added 
value:— 4t The proposals are in effect a compre. 
hensive plan for the supervision of Abyssinia 
by the League.,.The door would be opened to 
foreigners for economic development, and Italy’s 
special claims in this sphere recognised. There 
is talk of territorial concessions by Abyssinia 
to Italy compensated by grants to Abyssinia 
of French and British territory on the Somali 
^coastline. Such a settlement would obviously put 
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Abyssinia in a position of something less than 
absolute independence. But it would not put her 
under the Italian yoke, and if honestly carried out, 
should be to her advantage as well as everybody 
else’s.” Italy’s rejection of the scheme rules 
out the issue of honesty in execution. The 
objection put forward to the proposals on the 
ground that they are designed to facilitate foreig¬ 
ners in taking part in the economic development 
of the countcy, ceases to have any weight in 
view of Haile Sefassi's own policy of utilising 
foreign talent where necessary, in the past. A 
Foreign Policy Report published before the Com¬ 
mittee of Five's Scheme was out, summed up the 
problem facing the League in these terse 
sentences, "Should the League sanction a 
protectorate over Ethiopia administered by Italy 
and involving Italian military occupation, the 
fact that Italy would be nominally acting for 
the League by no means assures the passivity 
of Ethiopia...Success of Great Britain and 
France in their efforts to find a formula 
condoning the imperialism of their Italian rival 
at the expense of Ethiopia, would eliminate the 
unwelcome alternative of cedingor internationalis¬ 
ing certain of their own colonies. Never¬ 
theless, it may be seriously questioned whether 
the consequent short-run gains of stronger 
defence against Nazi Germany and the 
maintenance of the territorial status quo will 
outweigh the inevitable blow to the League 
principle of collective security in the face of 
armed aggression.” 

Conversion and Marriage :—It is commonly 
believed that conversion to, Christianity or Islam, 
in the absence of divorce among Hindus, is a 
device by which a discontented wife can get out 
of her marital status, generally with a view to 
marry a second husband. We did not know, 
however, that Muslim women also are liable to 
this contingency* There is freedom of divorce 
in Muslim law and it is not clear why. Muslim 
wives should adopt this tortuous procedure. 
We publish in another column the text 
of a Bill which Syed Ghulam Bhik 
Nairang has drafted for introduction in 
the next session of the Legislative Assembly* 
“There have been,” says the Syed, if many 
instances in which Muslim women are alleged 
to have changed their religion as the easiest 
mode of obtaining a divorce.” The Bill 
declares that the conversion of married Muslim 
woman to a faith other than Islam shall not 
by itself operate to dissolve her marriage in 
the absence of any of the grounds which Muslim 
law recognises as a ground for divorce. The 
Muslim community, the Syed says, has 
repeatedly given expression to its supreme 
dissatisfaction with the view, ' upheld by 
Courts, that apostacy by a Muslim woman 
ipso facto dissolves her marriage. It is 
degrading religion to make it a convenience 
for attaining social ends and we are in 
favour of a general law declaring that apostacy 
does not relieve persons of their duties and 
obligations before conversion. 
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JAN SOCIAL REFORMER 

BOMBAY, October 19, 1935. 

NDUISM AND THE DEPRESSED 
CLASSES. 


B. R. Ambedkar's speech at Nasik, a summary 
of which is printed elsewhere, would not have 
come as a surprise to any one who has followed 
his utterances during 1 the last few years. On 
the same day as or the day after the Malaviya 
Conference in Bombay, which endorsed the 
Poona Pact, he spoke at a meeting at the 
Servants of India Society in which he expressed 
much the same views as in the Nasik speech 
of his personal position in regard to Hinduism, 
Last year at an enter lainment given to him by 
the Indian Christians of Ahmednagar, he 
expressed himself similarly and in reply to a 
request that he should become a Christian and 
lead the Indian Christian community, he replied 
that, though he greatly revered Jesus Christ, he 
could not become a Christian because Indian 
Christians had not given up caste. Although 
he was at one time actively interested in the 
question of admission of the depressed classes 
into Hindu temples, he has of late declared 
against it and urged concentration on political 
and economic issues. The only advance notice¬ 
able in the Nasik speech is that Dr. Ambedkar 
recognized the need of religion and advised his 
hearers to leave Hinduism and adopt some 
other religion in which they are assured of 
equality. Speaking for himself, Dr. Ambedkar 
said that while he could not help having been 
horn a Hindu he did not intend to die as one. 

Untouch ability is not the only custom which 
lias to be reformed in Hindu Society, There 
are others scarcely less urgent and social re* 
formers have been working at them for a whole 
century. Some who felt like Dr. Ambedkar 
that Hinduism was past redemption, quitted it 
without making any fuss and became Christians 
or Muslims, Hinduism went on its way 
unperturbed. Reformers set themselves to reform 
society, and by patience and perseverance, many 
reforms have been effected which were bitterly 
opposed by conservative Hindus, more bitterly, 
indeed, than the removal of untouchability, tie- 
cause those reforms affected the structure of the 
Hindu family and the conduct of everyday life 
founded on beliefs deep-rooted in the Hindu 
mind. The vast majority of caste Hindus are 
unaffected by untouchability and they are 
unconcerned about it. The B rah mo Samaj, the 
Arya Samaj, the Social Reform movement, 
the Ramkrishna mission of Swami Vivekananda, 
were all efforts to reform Hindu Society 
and religion. The Brahmo Samaj makes no 
distinction of touchable and untouchable and, if 
it is a religion of equality which Dr. Ambedkar is 
seeking, the Frarthana Samaj will welcome him 
with open arms. The Prarthana Samaj founded 
the Depressed Classes Mission nearly a gene¬ 
ration back when Dr, Ambedkar was at school. 

The Thiyas of Malabar have, within the Jast 
generation* advanced ahead of their caste Hindu 


neighbours in education and social and economic 
status, as the result of the labours of one devoted 
man, Sri Narayana Guru, an account of whose 
life and mission was published in the Reformer 
of November 12 and 19. 1932. Though an 
untouchable, he was held in high esteem and 
reverence by all castes and creeds, and among 
his disciples are to be found Brahmins, Nayars, 
Adi-Dravidas and others. Last year, a Nayar 
disciple of his was in Bombay and spoke of 
his Guru to several audiences. He was a 
Bachelor of Arts and Law of the Madras 
University but had given up his profession and 
devoted himself to the mission of his Master. 
Sri Narayana Guru lived and died a Hindu. 
He had high regard for other religions but 
he held that for his people Hindu forms offered 
the most natural approach to spiritual, which he 
regarded as the first step to social, regeneration* 
There are numerous institutions all over Kerala 
to perpetuate the memory of this saint, A 
statue of his has been erected in the jagannath 
temple at Tellicherry. 

This kind of work does not appeal to 
Dr. Ambedkar. What he wants is some ready 
made religion and social system into which 
the depressed classes may enter at once on a level 
with everybody else. He wants the palm 
without the dust. Untouchability is a blot oi¥ 
Hindu civilisation. It is impossible to defend 
it. It is not, however, an essential part of the 
Hindu religion any more than child marriage, 
the restraint on the remarriage of widows or 
even caste. These are Institutions which can be 
changed and have been changed without affect¬ 
ing the vitality of the religion. Every society 
has its shadow side, A book published two 
years ago by an anonymous author entitled 
"Children of the Poor’' of life in the slums of 
New Zealand, the most prosperous of British 
Dominions, describes incidents which are 
revolting by comparison even with untouli¬ 
ability in this country* The lowest of the 
depressed in this country has a status. In the 
west, he has none. The writer lays particular 
stress on the number of churches in the 
locality where the scene is laid. The 
people who will be least affected by the 
prospect of Dr. Ambedkar leaving the Hindu 
fold, are the conservatives, “Why don't you 
become a Christian and leave us alone ? n was 
a question which used to be hurled at social 
reformers. They would regard Dr. Ambedkar's 
exit from their society as the removal of a 
thorn in their side, and will go their own way*. 
The fact that, though he has been speaking 
for some years about leaving Hinduism, he 
has not done so as yet and even now can only 
say that he will not die a Hindu, shows that, 
there are some compensations in remaining a 
Hindu which he is loth to forego. The difficulty 
in the case of the masses of the depressed 
classes whose faith has remained unaffected 
by their social disablities, is bound to be much, 
greater. 
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WIDOWS ADOPTION AND HINDU LAW, 

If the Privy Council decieion in Bhimabai's case 
Is, as I stated last we^k, not opposed to authority, the 
next question is whether it is opposed to reason. 

It is urged in favour of the bill that the adoption 
by a widow in a joint family will result in disruption 
of the joint family, but the joint family system is fast 
disappearing owing to modern conditions of lire* In 
Bombay a coparcener can sell his share without the 
consent of his coparceners. The Hindu Gains of 
Learning Act XXX of 1930 secures to a member of 
a joint family the gains of learning acquired by him 
even though the learning might have been acquired 
with the aid of the joint funds. This legislation 
which interfered with joint family rights was not 
opposed with any vehemence probably because it 
was the male members of the joint family who 
benefited by the legislation. Is the decision of the 
Privy Council to be set aside by the proposed 
legislation simply because it is likely to benefit 
females in the joint family in giving them a right of 
adoption ? The shares of other members remain 
Intact and are not likely to be diminished by the 
adoption* They lose the benefit of augmentation of 
their shares* and the chance of succession to the self- 
acquired property of the husband of the widow 
making the adoption in the joint family In the 
absence of a testamentary disposition by the 
husband. 

As regards the trg'ument that the adoption by the 
widow in a joint family wilt result in bringing a 
stranger in a joint family and will divest the estate 
vested in other members of the joint family, reference 
may be made to the recent Privy Council decision, 
among others, in Vijayasingji vr. Shivsiugji (L. K. 62 
I. A. p, 161) where ii was held following Amarendra 
Man sing’s case that the power of a widow does 
not depend upon the question of vesting or divesting 
an estate. The proposed legislation is likely to 
override not merely one decision or the Privy Council 
in BhimabaVs case but will upset the whole trend of 
the recent decisions of the Privy Council* It would 
however be within the power of other members 
of die joint family to induce the husband to forbid 
an adoption after his death, or the husband hktiself 
may, if he is bo minded, forbid such an adoption if 
the right of survivorship of the other male members 
of the joint family is intended to be safeguarded. 

As regards the arguments that the widow in a joint 
family would not improve her status in the 
joint family and that she would have eventually 
to depend on the adopted son, it is clear that if 
the widow has the right of adoption, she would 
, be treated with respect and consideration by the 
male members of the joint family. She will be in 
a position to impose conditions on the adopted 
son by reserving a life-interest in the self-acquired 
property of her husband. After the decision of 
the Privy Counoil, several instances have occurred 
in which members of the joint fam ily have made liberal 
provision for the maintenance of the widow in order to 
dissuade her from making the adoption* The rights 
of adoption conferred by the Privy Council on a 
widow in a joint family will certainly improve her 
status and rights in the joint family. 

Aa regards the argument advanced in 1879 in 
Ramji vs. Ghamau's case that the widow is “subject 
to all the pernicious influences which interested 
advisers are too apt in India to exert over women 
possessed of or capable of exercising dominion over 
property, 1 ’ it might be affirmed without any exag¬ 
geration that female education has made rapid 
strides during the last fifty years and that 
there is a great awakening among Indian women 
in general and Hindu women in particular du# to 
several causes including the spread of western 
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education and culture. Franchise to women and 
reservation of seats to women in the legislatures have 
now been recognlied by the new Government of 
India Act, Women who were long held back and 
relegated to a subordinate position in the social order 
have come by their own, and are now asserting 
their rights and striving for liberation from the 
restraints of law and custom to which they are 
being subjected. It is difficult to say in the present 
evolution of Hindu society that women are more 
liable than men to yield to the pernicious influences 
which interested advisers are apt to exercise. 

The decision of the Privy Council is neither 
opposed to authority or reason, and there la therefore 
rto justification for the initiation of legislation to 
override the effect of the Privy Council. 

In Baroda the Hindu Law has been amended and 
the widow in a joint family shall hereafter be a 
coproener and shall have the right to ask for partition 
and get her Own share determined and separated as 
any male member of the family, and her share shall be 
equal to that of a son if there is one* and in the absence 
of a son she will get the share which her husband 
would have got if he had been alive at the time of 
partition* Similar beneficial legislation has been- 
enacted In other Indian States. As 1 said on another 
occasion, it is a matter of regret as well as surprise 
that while the legislatures in British India give the lead 
to Indian States in matters of legislation relating to 
other diverse subjects, the legislatures in Indian 
States have now to give a lead to legislatures in 
British India in matters relating to removal of legal 
- disabilities of Hindu women, 

I might mention that decisions of the Privy Council 
have upset the law on other points of Hindu law 
prevalent for a long period, yet no attempt was made 
to override those decisions of the Privy Council. As 
an instance I may refer to the adoption of an only 
son which was held invalid by the Full Bench of 
the Bombay High Court, but the Privy Council Set 
aside the decision and held that the adoption was 
valid on the ground that the texts were recommenda¬ 
tory and not mandatory. The decision of the Privy 
Council was opposed to usage and sentiments of the 
Hindu community and still no attempt was made to get 
over that decision of the Privy Council by legislation. 

The Hindu Gains of Learning Act XXX of 1930 
did not meet with any opposition but was hailed 
with delight in some quarters though it was 
a blow to the joint family system from a pro¬ 
prietory point of View. The opposition to the Privy 
Council decision in Bhimabai's case has therefore 
been attributed in some quarters to the reluctance to 
concede rights to women, or to undue prepossession 
In favour of the supposed rights of the male members 
of the joint family. 

There is one more point to which I would like 
to refer. The Privy Council decision in Bhlmabai's 
case is based on its previous decision in Yadav iuv 
Namdev which arose in Berar where the Hindu law 
in the Bombay Presidency is followed. The Hindu 
law in the Bombay Presidency on the question under 
consideration is now authoritatively laid down by 
the Privy Council in Bhimabai’s case. The legisla¬ 
tion in the Bombay Presidency is provincial and will 
have no effect outside the Bombay FVesidency, and OID 
the Courts in Berar will be governed by the Privy 
Council decision and not by any Act passed by the 
Bombay Legislature, Similar result would follow if a 
family in the Bombay Presidency migrates to another 

P rovince, and in that event the Courts In the other 
‘rovince will have to follow the Hindu law of this 
Presidency as laid down by the highest Court of 
appeal and not by the Act of the Bombay Legislature, 
Many other complications are likely to arise. I 
think it would be far better if the learned mover of 
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the bill drops it altogether and a comprehensive bill 
dealing with the rights of the widow in a joint family 
is brought irPlfii Imperial Legislature, 

S. S. Patkaju 


THE CULTURAL CRISIS OF TODAY. 

We of the younger generation find ourselves today 
in the midst of a vast upheaval In ideas and events— 
an upheaval more far-reaching in ideas—the dimen¬ 
sions and consequences of which i| is not possible 
to gauge accurately at this critical moment. The 
final verdict will have necessarily to be suspended 
to a later date when perhaps the turbulent currents 
of today will have settled down into regions where 
their depth and extent can be charted with more ease. 
Nevertheless, it is essential to arrive at a proper 
perspective. We know to our own cost that the twenty 
and one trends in world history are daily forcing them* 
selves on our attention. And wo have to measure 
our force against them, to analyse their origin 
and position in our life today in order to arrive at 
a common understanding in outlining future policies, 
if not to withstand their combined attack at the 
present moment. 

We spent our school-days in comparative comfort 
and normality. In spite of the prognostication of 
some of the gloomy philosophers, the world, it seemed, 
was gradually settling down to the task of post-war 
reconstruction. At first this seemed to be a heavy 
responsibility. But in spite of the slipshod way 
in which this has been accomplished, it is necessary 
to emphasise here that the world as a whole 
rose splendidly to the occasion. The enormous 
waste in productive power was not only compensated 
for during the course of a decade, but forces 
were liberated which far exceeded the most sanguine 
dreams ot those who dared to be optimist?. 
Of course, this raised fresh problems—problems 
mainly of rationalization and distribution,—problems 
of an economy dealing with the future as an 
organic whole; and which, as such, also 
harboured potentialities of mischief in case the 
remedy was not timely applied or misapplied. Yet 
it appeared reasonably sure that the economic back' 
ground for social stability and world intercourse was 
being steadily built up. And then came the crash 
of 1929, and the consequent depression which till 
yesterday seemed to become a constant bogey. 

What fresh currents have been thrown up by the 
events of the last five years? We have seen how 
the web of finance has intricately entwined 
the four corners of the globe,, and ^ the possible 
dangers which such a system involves in the absence 
of a concerted world control. We have witnessed politi¬ 
cal upheavals which have reduced China to insigni¬ 
ficance and which have raised Japan to a status 
In which she is likely to be a menace not only 
to Far-Eastern peace but to world peace as well. 
We—most of us-~have been surprised with a new, if 
not noval* revolution in Germany which professes to 
have its own Weltanschauung . We have witnessed 
a gradual dwindling In the system of collective 
guarantees as represented by the League of 
Nations and cognate bodies. It will not be 
fair to put the blame for these and similar 
developments on any one country in particular. 
Perhaps one can reasonably expect them to follow 
from the economic chaos that simultaneously 
threatened the world, without taking this as their 
full explanation. In times of distress it is not wholly 
unjust, and certainly not unnatural, to safeguard your 
own interests first. 

Necessarily, this complicates the situation. And 
In that measure it also complicates our task of 
restating Lhe foundations of social intercourse—the 


flower of human culture. Inverting for our purposes 
Bergson’s proposition that reflection ultimately leads 
to a loss of hold on life, we can say that m times of 
extreme difficulty we are naturally led to ponder over 
the principles on which all social intercourse 
is, or is supposed to have been, based. 1 he only 
test we can apply is to ascertain how far this has 
been done with sufficient detachment and critical 
acumen. 

Perhaps the main trend in world thought today Is 
a Violent reversion in the direction of what may be 
called u irrationalism. 11 The faith in rational 
man gradually developed by Locke and Rousseau 
and implemented by the fathers of the French Re¬ 
volution was finally perfected in the Economic Man 
of the Classical Economists of the 19th Century. 

In politics democratic theory was then slowly estab¬ 
lishing itself a& the last word in human polity. 
Critics of these prevailing trends, such as Rusk in 
and Carlyle, of course, could not be heard in the 
heyday of prosperity. But as the franchise was 
successively widened and as the art of electioneering 
was perfected, it was a matter of sense and statistics 
to point out what very often swayed public opinion In 
such matters. And if Graham Wallas was the first 
to put his finger on the spot, it unloosed forces which 
in Spengler and the Nazi ideologists masquerade as 
a scientific philosophy glorifying the so-called irra¬ 
tional elements in man. It would seem then that the 
pendulum of reaction has reached its other extreme. 

11 is interesting to note, in passing, that this line of 
thought derives some of its Inspiration from the 
current developments in Philosophy and the Natural 
Sciences. If the ultimate constituents of the atom 
defy ordinary logic, what glory must the mystic 
entity called Man hold in itself? 

Nevertheless, it is necessary for us to guard 
against the opposite mistake. Here, as elsewhere, 
a proper sense of proportion is a sure sign of 
practical sanity. The complex of sentiments we 
organize round objects which we love or hate are 
indeed composed of a variety of emotions, transitory 
and abiding, inconsequent and far-reaching in their 
effects, yet amenable in a greater or less degree to 
harmonised control. Because at one extreme men 
run after the Saviour-Hero, and place Implicit 
faith in him, It will be false to treat the impulses 
which force them to do so as the, only abiding 
elements in social intercourse and those which need 
to be assiduously developed for a supposed social 
unity. If anything such a state of affairs implies 
the necessity to widen the sphere of rational control. 

The history of the human race would have been 
far more tragic if it were not so in actual practice. 

There is a second doctrine in this connexion which 
is being increasingly used today, chiefly by the 
apostles of the “irrational" school of human conduct. 

It Is the doctrine of the efficacy of physical punish¬ 
ment—in all its semes—as a corrective for political 
and social opinions. It has been raised and glorified 
in Communist Russia, Fascist Italy, and more 
recently in Nazi Germany, There is some truth in 
their assertion. For we all know that the impact 
of purely physical . coercion— beatings, floggings 
and what not—can often work wonders. Hitler, 
we hear, has reintroduced some of the mediaeval )m 
methods of punishment, such as beheading; and the 
Nazis do not make a secret of the methods they 
employ In their concentration camps. This glorifica¬ 
tion of physical coercion is* In a sense, a corrollary of 
the glorification of purely manual labour* which is a 
fashion with some of the prophets of the New Age. 

This doctrine* however, by itself is not enough to 
convert the whole people, ^ For these nation-wide 
propaganda is necessary, which to be sucessful must 
naturally begin with the rising generation of the 
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country*'Hence drills, uniforms* disbed-up text-books, 
and the whole paraphernalia of Dictatorship. * j 
- Intolerance; then* Is the key-note of the situation, 
fci a sense, this is the inevitable atmosphere when 
the battle is between ultimate contending principles 
such as liberty and authority, individual initiative 
and centralised control. For the present at least there 
Is no ready solution for the prevailing- chaos. Only 
a radical turm in the events can bring about a 
comparative freedom of opinion and initiative to the 
Individual, If the thoughtful among the ydunger 
generation refuse to be stampeded into surrendering 
their reasoning faculty we can yet win the day. The 
task that ties before them is the task of <f de-barbaris- 
fion*—a process perhaps as difficult and tortuous as 
(he word which represents it. . 1 

P, S, Rege. 

i : 

* BOGUS SADHUS. 

Nothing is a more striking feature of India's socio¬ 
religious life than the place and position occupied 
by Saints—Sadhus who in their picturesquely 
Attractive and almost classically Simple robes move 
About in slummy lit tie-known localities hunting for 
ptey with their counterfeited wisdom. But their 
nefarious acts are not as iitile-knawn as their local 
habitations and for some time provoked much report m 
the vernacular Press, and gossip in the public. The 
time has now coma when tuch Bo was can no longer 
remain peacefully hedged in their former obscurity 
and the recent sentences passed by the Sessions 
Judge at Poona, and the question asked in the Bombay 
Legislative Council bear full testimony to the growing 
necessity of restricting legally or sertii-legally* the 
practices of such sadhus who have amassed large 
fortunes by the exploitation of the ignorant and the 
superstitious, and spread out what is detestable moral 
crime. The temple-girls and the malpractices carried 
on In connection with them in the name of Hindu 
religion is a subject of the present article. 

It Is difficult to trace the origin of the Dcvadasi 
or temple-girl system, for it shades off Into those 
times, when purely religious sanctions came to be 
distorted into ignoble practices adopted by the wily 
priests. The pages of Indian History are full of such 
things. For a long time the priesily classes enjoyed 
a certain degree of domination and authority in 
sboial l i fe w hlch was used by them to play upon the 
Ignorance and religion9-mindedness of the masses, 
and to reap no small benefit therefrom. This is 
the time ana environment in which lies rooted the 
erstwhile grand but now withering tree of Hinduism 
of which true religion and misfaith, superstition and 
reason are the far-stretching branches. 

Today,' Devadasis are the women given over to 
the service of God, who manage to a certain extent the 
temple property* look over to the cleanliness of 
the idol and the shrine, and such are the modest 
duties they have to perform. They come from 
particular families, and like to stylo themselves 
as *dc voted to Arta" (Kalawants), are masters 
In music, vocal and instrumental, but with all 
these things to their credit, enjoy but little 
social dignity. The reason why they are so low 
In F Lib Vic estimation is that they ara virtually like 
prostitutes, not outcast from decent society but 
dignified in the name of religion, 

. Linked with the evil of tho Devadasi system Is 
the practice of making *Giil offering to God a* The 
Sadhus undertake certain contracts—almost on 
* business basis, a contract to obtain suitable 
decisions in a court of law, a contract for the 
birth of a son, a contract to propitiate the evil 
atari, a contract to secure employment on the 


fulfilment of , which the parties have to donate 
amounts fixed by mutual agreement. In certain 
cases when the results to be achieved are rather 
arduous, girls are offered to the divinity of the 
temple, who are almost under legal compulsion to 
attend to the divinity—divinity visible in the persons 
of the Sadhus whose comforts are most carefully 
and ungrudgingly looked to. One can unhesitatingly 
declare such practices as not only gruesome, but 
as involving a certain 'assertion, in these days of 
individual liberty,, to dispose of precious human 
personalities, whether it be a. sister or daughter 
as articles "presentable and marketable.’* ' 

The circle of <he devotees and admirers of the 
Bowas does , not extend to the ignorant and illiterate 
classes atone; in fact it is much wider and embraces 
a few representatives of the liberal, professions. 

On one occasion 1 could make out amidst the 
hurly-burly crowd that loitered about the Sadhus 
“gates” a Solicitor, who has given over his daughter 
for adoption . to the holy Seer, and also a Third 
Class Magistrate who bad come to present the saint 
with art excellent gold watch, which may enable 
him properly to distribute his time in a business¬ 
like manner. It is difficult to say why soms people; 
Intelligent and educated 4 as they are, should have 
such strange fascination almost verging on willing 
slavery to these Saints. 

On another occasion* after much painful struggling 
and elbowing eager spectators thronging on all side*, 

I had the good fortune of seeing one of these Bowas 
who is reputed ,f to enjoy a very lucrative practice 
in his profession, ~ That bulky unassuming figure, 
half-naked half-dressed, deep involved in aojema 
meditation, a mystic-looking man who sliared in 
common the features of a rustic, was seated on a low 
stool- A heap lay before him, a heap of ornaments; 
clothes, fruits and .money, almost an -emporium of 
presentable articles. Nothing he would talk, just a 
murmur broke the silence, and suddenly like one 
attacked by an epileptic fit he switched away, for 
Sadhus “must turn their back to all wealth* 1 ; mean¬ 
while his adroit assistant rushed to the spot* and 
made a clean sweep of all the things. This, one can 
understand is a clever pretence of such Sddhus to 
show their disinclination towards worldly objects, 
and when gifts are offered they would run away from 
those gifts, for the gifts are certain to follow them. 
Wherever they go foolish crowds running after 
them unload whatever precious things they may have 
on their person. 

On entering into the Ashram (an abode of the 
ascetics) one ls likely to be struck by the pomp and 
grandeur of the princely residents. In the centre of 
the hall stood a stately couch, with cushions of ex¬ 
quisitely embroidered silk, on which His Holiness 
reclines in the idle hours which formed a major part of 
his daily routine. The inmates of the house consists 
mostly of ladies of varying ages—from girls just, 
breaking into womanhood, to the old wrinkled dames* 
who do the work of spies. It reminded me of the 
harems of the Moghuls, who free after the fatigue of 
war dreamt away their precious hours in the luxuries 
of the harem, where ladies most delicately fanned 
them, embalmed their heads with Sweet scents and 
pressed gently their tired limb** So to suggest, the " COITI 
renunciationist attitude of the Saints to life is a thing 
apart for the shanvheroes who are in the place 
public worship today. 

The ceremonies in the Maths (Houses of Saints) 
are as hideous as they are despicable -crude rites 
of a barbarous age. The familiar one is (*ng- Puj <3 
or organ worship into the details of which one for 
the sake of decency carmot gtx It would be better 
for the reader to see it himself and then judge the, 
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standard of dagencratioiv His Holirtess hursts into 
differant moods..' Sometimes he poses like a chi d and 
begins to crawl about the floor, asking for milk and 
honey and than the ladies most affectionately fondle 
him, cradle him in tender soothing lullabies. He 
Vould sometimes wear a sari, put on ornaments and 
flowers and chat with, the ladies a a being one of them. 
Somctknss he would say that he IS in actual commu¬ 
nion with God, make some vehement indistinct excla¬ 
mations, and reject whatever fc^d is brought to him, 

1 One has simply to go and visit one of these 
Ashram* in order to bring to daylight, a host of funny 
obnoxious practices of the sadhus, who flit crowned at 
the social summit commanding supreme homage from 
the Hindu Society, as will be denied to a man of 
the highest achievements in 1 several 1 spheres 
of civic Life, It is a higily ingenious way by 
which these sadhus not only escape all social 
affront and abhorrence, but also find a suitable corner 
In the irrational heads and superstitious hearts of 
the backward people. The golden means to this 
dramatic transformation, is a simple one, a purple 
gown, and a pinch of ash to put the holy marks on the 
forehead—a veritable garb which enable the wolf to 
mix in a herd of harmless sheep. * 

’ If it is desired to purify our social life from the 
pollutions that are now attached to it, if it is necessary 
to save thousands from being victimized at the altar 
of rude and sickening ceremonials, it is imperative 
that propaganda On a large scale should be carried 
on. both in press and on platform* It will undoubtedly 
stimulate a spirit of enquiry and reasoning, where 
now is Spread listless apathy and mute ignorance. 
The state can come to the hslp of the public in another 
way—by the forfeiture of wealth that is neither 
temple or charity property, but stands in the name 
of individuals who had no visible means or living 
except this ill-practised Bowaism. 

' , A. S. Banavauiar, 

t MUSLIM MARRIAGES BILL, 

, Syed GhuJam Bhik Nairang M< L, A, will introduce 


dissolve her marriage. ^ ri ’ ‘ ■ 

The statement of Objects and Reasons says that 
the' Muslim community has repeatedly given expres¬ 
sion to its supreme dissatisfaction with the. viewi 
upheld by courts, that apostasy by a Muslim woman 
ipsa Jbcto dissolves the marriage. , Hence the BilL 


in the next session of the Legislative Assembly a 
bill entitled the Muslim Dissolution of Marriage Bill 
having for its object the removal of all doubts as to 
the effect of apostasy of a married Muslim woman 
in relation to divorce. There have been many in¬ 
stances in which Muslim women are alleged to have 
changed their religion as the easiest mode of ob¬ 
taining a divorce* The object of the bill is to remove 
this anomaly*. ■ 

The main provisions of the bill are as follows 
, In a suit for dissolution of marriage brought by 
a Hanafi Muslim woman (i\ e mt a Muslim woman who 
professes to-follow the tenets and doctrines of the 
Hanafi School of Muslim law) the provisions of the 
Maliki law shall constitute the rule of decision. 

A married Hanafi Muslim 1 woman may bring a 
suit against her husband tor the -dissolution pf her 
marriage on any of the following grounds:— 

(<j) that her husband is absconding and cannot 
be traced: 1 r J . / . , . 

(£) that her husband is impotent: 

{c} that her husband is suffering from insanity of 
a dangerous types } 4 . i 

(d) that her husband is neglecting to maintain her; 
(*) that her husband constantly and persistently 

maltreats her;. 1 1 

t tjs oni any other ground which may be sufficient 
under Muslim law of the Hanafi or Maliki School for 
the dissolution of marriage* ■ - r - 1 1 ' r - * J ' ' * 

The conversion of a married Muslim woman to a 
laith other than Islam shall not by itsrif operate to 


GO3 AS MOTHER.*/ £ )* 

The conception of the Supreme Divinity has 
developed mainly alon<* two lines —as the Father of 
the universe on the one hand, and as the . Mother of 
the universe on the other* Man cannot possibly 
think of the Divine except in anthropomorphic termgr, 
and it is therefore quite natural that he describes 
It as Father cr Mother, In the Semitic religions 
which grow up in a social and ethical environment 
that was hostile to the due recognition of woman's 
dignity, th; notion has * gained ground that 
God is only the Father of the universe and 
not its Mother, To call Him Mother has , been 
looked upon as sacrilegious,. In religions of Indian 
origin, however, human imagination has never 
disdained to clothe the Supreme in the Symbology 
of Motherhood without in any way hampering the 
growth of parallel theologies laying emphasis on th& 
Fatherhood of the same Principle, In fact, even la ; 
the case of cults like Saivaism and Vaishnavaisaa; 
which look upon the Supreme as the Father, He ift 
conceived as including in Himself the Mother 
element. God in these cults may therefore be. 
described as a Father-Mother God, although they lay 
greater emphasis on the Father aspect and desjribe; 
the Mother element as the creative and grace element j’ 
in Him. Thus Siva is Uma-Maheswara and Vishnu l 
is Lakshmi-Narayana, Uma and Lakshmi standing for 
the Mother element in both the cases. And when 
the symbolism is further concretised and brought 
to the human level, the Mother element is described 
as the consort of the Deity, through whom the 
Supreme brings forth the universe into existones 
and bestows liis Grace on the souls that struggle 
for th e same* 

But there is however one school, of thought in 
India which has conceived the Supreme as essentially 
the Mother of the universe* Even when admitting, 
the presence of the Father element in it, this school^ 
describes that element only as the quiescent ec¬ 
static aspect of the Great Mother. This school, 
of thought is known as the Saktas, and of all the; 
Hindu sects it is pre-eminently the Mother cult 
proper, Embodying, as it does, a very high philo¬ 
sophy, a sublime outlook on life and a practical system 
of spiritual discipline, this sect, perhaps more thao. 
any other in Indio, has come to be misunderstood, 
and calumniated both by its own followers and -its 
unsympathetic critics. By a strange perversity of 
human nature, certain followers of this sect have* 
come to divest the Mother of Her Motherhood and fcv 
look upon Her only as the Great Female. As a con¬ 
sequence of this changed outlook all the ethical and 
spiritual implications of this groat ideal came td be 
reversed; When the Mother idea was submerged by the 
idea of the pure Feminine; the sexual aspect came to 
be inordinately stressed in the conception of salvation* 
and what was worse a short-cut to salvation was 
devised by the theory that every woman in the world 
was an embodiment of that Great Female and that 
by congress with her to the accompaniment of certain 
ritualistic practices and mental disciplines, one could 
reach the state of supreme perfection* All the 
abuses. of the Shakti cult, as the system of 
Mother worship is called, have sprung from 
this one .disastrous step—the supplanting of the 
Mother idea by the notion of the Pure Feminine, The 


* The Vedanta Ee&trt for Qa lobar. 
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•degenerate practice* referred to above are the natural 
-consequences of this change in outlook. ■ ■ . " 

It was indeed an unparaflellcd perversion of human 
ingenuity that could foist such disgusting ethical 
implication on a doctrine so pure and philosophical 
as Shakti Vada. In the first place the conception 
-of Divine Motherhood is never meant to impute 
any pre-dominant sexual attribute to the Supreme 
Divinity. If we are to view the Supreme Being 
who gives birth to the cosmos in the light of our 
human experience, there is an undeniable appropria¬ 
teness in describing It as Mother instead of as 
father. And then again since the guiding principle 
in devotional practices i9 the cultivation of intimate 
relationship with the Divinity, it is quite natural 
if a devotee looks upon It as the Mother, seeing that 
the relationship between mother and son • has an 
intimacy and tenderness unknown to the paternal 
relation. The conception of the Divine as Mother 
is thus meant only to imply this creativity of the 
Supreme and Its loving and intimate relationship 
with the soul, and not to stress on pure Feminineness 
as Its essential nature, or to sanction the immoral 
practices that have long been associated with the 
Shakti cult. , r 

The ethical and spiritual implications of such a 
philosophy are quite apparent, and the speciality of 
the Mother cult in all its unsullied forms of develop¬ 
ment lies in having developed a system of practical 
spiritual disciplines based on those implications. 
Now one of the main problems of spiritual life con¬ 
sists in overcoming the dragging pull that the senses 
and their objects exercise on us. It is however the 
experience of every spiritual aspirant that no amount 
of conscious resistance and fight against the impel- 
lings of his lower nature take him even a step forward 
in the conquest of the primordial passions that struggle 
for expression in his bosom. On the other hand, all 
such violent efforts complicate the matter by inducing 
a constant remembrance of sensuous objects. » The 
cult of Mother worship recognises this, and therefore 
points O'lt that the way to success lies not in 
a magnified consciousness of evil as evil , but in 
transforming our outlook on it and learning to see 
the Divinity at the back of it. There is nothing 
in the universe which. is not the Mother. It is 
because we forget this fact that we are subjected 
to attachment) infatuation and fear in the presence 
of objects that generally excite such feelings. But 
the Mother, says this cult with a boldness that 
may shook many a conventional theology; is as 
much in what is evil and fearful as She is in 
the good and peaceful experiences of life. The 
seductive and the alluring on the one hand, and the 
revolting, the destructive and the terrible on the 
other aro in no way different from the pure, the 
lovely, the mild, and the life-giving in as far as they 
are all alike the manifestations of the Divine Mother 
In Her cosmic play. She is thus Avidya that takes 
man away, from spiritual perfection and entangles 
him in worldliness, and She is also Vidya that 
confers on him spiritual illumination. Man is asked 
to recognise this great faot and in consequence to 
learn how to see the face of the Mother even in all 
the degrading influences of life and a manifestation of 
her glory even in the terrible and destructive aspects 
of Nature. When this attitude of mind is conscien¬ 
tiously and sedulously cultivated, it helps the spiri¬ 
tual aspirant not only to overcome the adverse 
influences of his elemental nature, but to direct the 
energy of those very downward-pulling tendencies 
to take him to the goal of spiritual perfection. 

. The cult of Mother worship has therefore devised 
certain systems of spiritual discipline according to 
which duly qualified aspirants are plaocd in the 
midst of environment that may be shocking, terrifying. 


revolting or ‘seducing, and are trained by various 
methods of meditation and sublimation to recognise 
the Mother even in these so-called unspiritual situa-? 
rions and to direct the instinctive energies through, 
higher channels for spiritual realisation. It is in 
connection with these disciplines that the Tantricr 
works dealing with Mother worship, prescribe' 
Sadhanas or spiritual practices in the dreadful” 
surroundings of the cremation ground, or to the’ 
accompaniment of what have gained a notoriety as the 
Panchamakaras of the Tantrics. But consideration* 
of the essential tenets of the doctrine has shown that' 
the purpose of these disciplines is never to cater 
to the animal needs of man but to train the^ 
mind to recognise the presence of the Divine*, 
even in what is considered fearful or seductive in 
life. 

For example let us take the presence of Shakti (or 
woman) in the worship, which is responsible for most 
of the abuses in this cult and the criticisms levelledL 
against it. We have . shown before that according; 
to the fundamental postulate of this system the 
Supreme Being must be looked upon more as the; 
Mother than as the Father of the universe. From 
this has sprung the ethical doctrine, so ennobling 
and purifying m effect, that every woman is in a 
special sense a symbol and a manifestation of the 
Divine Mother. A true follower of this cult cannotj 
therefore entertain any other attitude except that 
of pure and unsoiled affection of a child towards its 
mother in regard to all individuals of the fair sex. It 
is therefore a doctrine that can form the bed-rock^ 
of an ethics which not only enforces kindness,' 
equity and fairplay towards woman, but also kills' 
the seeds of carnality in man's relationship with her’ 
and educates him in a feeling of pure reverence. 1 
bordering on worship, towards all women irrespective? 
even of their character. But even the devil can 
quote scriptures and find higher sanctions 
for his base ends. The attempt of the corrupt) 
Shaktas to find in Mother worship a sanction 
for their objectionable practices is perhaps the 
most glaring illustration of this perverse tendency 
in men. To call women the symbol of the Great 
Mother and simultaneously to look upon Her with 
a sexually contaminated eye 19 a feat which only the 
most heinous form of human perversity is capable of. , 

It has been remarked that the ethical and cultural 
integrity of any epoch in a nation’s history can be 
measured by the position accorded to women in 
society and by the respect that man pays to woman¬ 
hood in general—in other words by the extent to 
which the true worship of Shakti is practised 
by the society at large. Swami Vivekananda 
has very pertinently pointed out that the greatness 
of the modern West is largely attributable to its 
practice of the social worship of Shakti, to the genuine 
consideration it shows for the welfare of women and 
the high position it gives to them in society. But 
the Western mind is outwardgoing, and its respect 
for womanhood has been largely physical and 
intellectual. The seeds of corruption are latent 
in an outlook that adores the physical aspect 
of Shakti, and the supplanting of the old European 
ideal of chivalry by the. grossly sen9ual standard of 
sexual ethics in contemporary West, 'fe|a natural 0171 
consequence of this physical adoration of Shakti. 

Such a degeneration, is a serious outrage of Divine. 
Motherhood and consequently • the surest way to 
national degeneration. Great social thinkers like- 
Spengler have already remarked that the new sex- 
ethics of Europe is one of the surest symptoms of its- 
approaching decline. . 3 

in India where the worship ot Shakti in a religious 
sense has been in existence for ages past, its true 
spiritual significance, as we have already pointed 
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Wt, has long been forgotten. Under auch cfcoum- 
£ lances it is no wonder that nobody even suspects 
(hat it has any social significance at all* When the 
sublime conception of Mother worship was dragged 
down to the level of debauchery, the degradation 
of Indian culture was the natural consequence. 
From the social point of view, it is an Irony of fate 
that the genius of the same nation that has given 
expression to the most exalted sentiments regarding 
womanhood has also devised theories libelling the 
essential nature of woman and advocating the denial 
©f all freedom and opportunities of seif-development 
to hen A reversal of this view of woman and the 
revival of the true Shakta Ideal in this respect Form 
the necessary condition of a cultural Renaissance 
in India* 


* THE FIGHT FOR PROHIBITION, 

* Many folks thought' that with the repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment in the United States 
Prohibition was dead and done for. So it would 
have been dead and done for if those who believed 
in it had given up , the struggle. The truth is 
that activity has never ceased in this sphere of 
making the world safe for sobriety,' 

There Is a growing belief that the Conventions 
which repealed Prohibition were illegal bodies—and 
this Is a matter which will doubtless be brought 
before the Supreme Court for settlement. But apart 
from this legal battle with the Wets, there is being 
heard throughout America a ory that U loud and 
strong against the ravages of Drink now becoming 
more and more apparent. Press reports to hand 
declare that “Prohibition Starts its Way Back”— 
evidence of the concern felt by sections of the 
people. i 

s In Congress a bill has been introduced to restore 
Prohibition in the District of Columbia—-which 
Includes the Capital city of Washington—and in a 
number of States* counties and cities, Prohibition has 
already been sustained by popular vote. 

But the fight for Prohibition is not confined to the 
United States, In other lands there is a rallying of 
the forces. New Parliaments, now being elected, 
must come to grips with the alcohol evil, as in a 
mechanical age such as this, social and other re¬ 
formers—and those who are not strictly reformers— 
must take action. The next few years will see great 
changes for the better in the adoption of laws affecting 
prohibitory measures dealing with the liquor traffic. 
Whatever a man's views on the great political 
questions of the day, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that all problems will be better solved by a sober 
electorate ; sober to the extent of not being in any¬ 
way in hue need by alcohol. 

At the forthcoming General Election in New 
Zealand, National Prohibition wilt again be voted on. 
Handicapped though the Prohibitionists will be 
by the State Purchase and Government Control 
option the hard fight before them is of extreme 
importance and value to the whole community. In 
Australia and Canada, the struggle for prohibitory 
legislation is making headway. Prince Edward 
Island-—the dry Canadian Gibraltar—continues its 
bold and successful policy, while the rest of 
the Dominion founders in the Wet morass of 
Government Control, which is really control by the 
Liquor Traffic, In South Afrioa, India and other 
parts of the British Commonwealth* together with 
many of the Continental nations of Europe* any 
change in the liquor laws anticipate little of worth 
to the Wets. , 

Similarly, in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
er£ many weeks have passed, the electoral struggle is 


bound , to rally . the. national Temperance bodies tC* 
some united frontal attack on the Liquor Traffic, the 
result of which should, at least result in giving the 
people power by Direct Veto to protect their areas and 
homeS from the devastating influence of intoxicating 
liquors. r 

Thus the Prohibition forces struggle on. ■ Some- 
turn in the road here and there heartens the workers*. 

But always while . the s liquor interest ■ plies it* 
iniquitous traffic will Jftere he need and necessity foe 
the vigilant eye and strong arm to check it and ( irx 
the end, crush its power over human lives, 

London > * Guy Hayler v 

October, 1935. J 

TO PROSELYTIZE OR NOT?- 
True Hinduism or Brahmanism includes all 
religions of the world. Even those who repudiate all 
conventional religions are not outside its limitless- 
fold* for it is equivalent to nobleness itself. Believing' 
in the divinity of man and its sure and gradual 
unfoldment, Brahmanism embraces all and reject*, 
none. Being ail-inclusive, it is impossible for it to 
proselytise, for It means that there is something 
outside it, something other than itself, which it seeks 
to make its own, Brahmanism cannot convert. The 
editorial of the June 22 issue of TAe\ Indian SoriaF 
Reformer has our support, . .il 

But we do not think that the Arya Samapst corres* 
pendent, Lala Devi Chand (in the same issue) is wrong 
either. His support of proselythsation is as good as 
the Reformer's editorial repudiation, but only ori 
different grounds,. Brahmanism is universal but it 
comprises almost an infinite variety of sects and sub* 
jecls differing from one another not merely as the 
Protestants do from the Catholics* but as the -Chris¬ 
tians from the Mohammedans. Now* is it wrong for 
a Br ah mo to win over, morally and spiritually* a 
Sanatamst to his own fold, or for a Vaishnava to win* 
over a Sakta ? The losing sects grieve their loss as 
intensely as the losing religions. This is a fact. But 
this ought not to be. If the mere preaching of truth 
convinces a man that a certain sect or religion Is 
bettor suited to his mentality, then others ought not to 
stand in his way of self-development. If we leave 
aside the question of oughtness and stand on facts, we 
must treat all sects and religions equally. So long as 
there goes on conversion in certain quarters other' 
quarters cannot be advised to view their losses* 
with philosophic equanimity. The sense of Joss i* 
not a monopoly of any particular sect or religion;, 
it is. something universal. To ask one who fee la 
the loss to go on losing and sit weeping at home 
is certainly not a good piece of advice. Let them 
who feel the prick of loss act as aggressively a» 
they cart; and let them philosophize on universalism 
who will, - _ m ' ’ * 

Many of us have a very poor idea of universalis im. 
Universalism Is not an empty abstraction; it expresses 
itself la particulars in the same way as the Infinite 
expresses itself in ihfe finite* Universalism as it 
Is In itself is not to be found in any society or form, 
or church of religion* it is . something to be felt, not 
in an empty void but in, through* and beyond every-- 
thing. But these “everythings 1 ' are things with, 
forms* limited conorete things* requiring protection! 
and subject to expansion as well as dissolution* 

Very few there are who can dispense with concrete COITI 
things and live in pure abstractions This being st 
fact, our societies and churches ought to be protected 
and expanded by all moral means, Prosely tbatkm 
In this sense and in this wey Is a desirable thing* 
which, Brahmanism as a church or society or a group- 
of either, cannot wisely and dutifully forego. 

* Tii* Brabud ilui Bh&r&to. 
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But all people cannot and do not see the universal 
Tn the particular; and they are the fanatics, who are 
destroyers wrongly engaged in works of construction. 
There are people agaiu whose eyes are fixed more in 
the universal than in the particular. These preachers 
of universal ism bring peace and goodwill among differ¬ 
ing, and sometimes warring, sects and religions; but 
they too do not neglect the particulars nor preach 
against them but see and show their beauties and thus 
pres eve and expand them. Both kinds of protection 
are necessary. The worU we live in is not merely 
a world of ideas but a world of things and persons as 
well. The practical, though a somewhat narrow, 
method ot prosely fixation is as necessary for one 
world, as die ideal method of the preaching of the 
univcrsaLJn the particulars is for the other world, 

\^miTOUCH ABILITY AND CONVERSION 
TO OTHER FAITHS, 

A startling solution of the Harijan problem was 
Offered by Dr, B, K, Ambedkar in his presidential 
speech (writes The Ti was of India Nasik correspon¬ 
dent, amplifying a news item sent by the Associated 
Press) at the Bombay Presidency Depressed Classes 
Conference at Yeola on Sunday evening. The 
conference w*s attended by IQ,000 persons of all 
shades of opinion, including people from Hyderabad 
and the C. F* 

Dr, Ambedkar, in a feeling speech lasting over an 
hour and a half, recounted the plight of the depressed 
classes in all spheres, economic, social, educational 
and political, and the immense sacrifices made by 
them to secure the barest human rights under the 
aegis of Hindu is tn. * 

Continuing, he narrated the inhuman treatment 
meted out to them by caste Hindus during the past 
five years, and their struggle to secure elementary 
fights in Hindu society and equal status through 
the Kalaram temple entry movement. 

He said it grieved him very much to state how 
the tyrannical caste Hindus thwarted Harijans' 
attempts throughout the country to obtain their 
richts as members of the same community. He 
particularly referred to the Kalaram temple satyagraha 
and the Ham Rath procession safyagraha y which 
has now become a stalemate. He said he realised 
that the time, money and efforts spent over these 
matters have coma to naught. 

Dr, Ambedkar expressed the opinion that the 
lime had come to make a decision in the matter and 
settle their future. The disabilities they suffered 
and the indignities they bad to put up with, he 
pointed out. were the result of their being members 
of the Hindu community. He inquired if it were 
not better for them to leave that fold and embrace 
a new faith tliat would give them equal status, a 
secure position and rightful treatment* 

He advised them to sever their connection with 
Hinduism and to embrace any other religion, but 
warned them to be very careful, in choosing the 
new faith to see thit equality of treatment, status 
and of oppor [unites would be guaranteed them 
unreservedly, IIa referred them to the ^treatment 
accorded in other religions suoh as Buddhism, Islam 
and Christianity. 

Referring to Ms own personal decision in the 
matter he said unfortunately for him he was born a 
Hindu '’untouchable ** 1 It was beyond his power to 
prevent that, but he declared that it was within his 
power to refuse to live under ignoble and humiliating 
conditions. "I solemnly assure you that l will not 
die a Hindu,* he declared* 

Concluding, he referred to the coming constitution 
and the work before them o| securing their rightful 


place Irt the new councils. He advised them to 
select the right men to represent them and to present 
their case as strongly as possible. That could only 
be done if they sank their Internal difference and 
petty jealousies and presented a united front to the 
outside world. 

Referring to the Kalaram satyagrafta and the 
temple entry agitation he advised Harijans to end 
them as the past years had demonstrated the futility 
of such agitation* Instead, they should conserve their 
energy to establish their civic rights and status. 
He exhorted them to so conduct themselves in 
future as to leave no doubt to the- outride world of 
their decision to be and to remain a separate 
community outside the Hindu fold and to carve out 
for themselves a future worthy of free citizens* 

Earlier in the conference Mr. A. D. Runkhambe, 
Chairman of the Reception Commit tee* in his welcome 
speech expressed his pleasure at the response given 
by Presidency Harijans and the great interest they 
were evincing in planning their future* After making 
special reference to the numerous disabilities of the 
depressed classes, he gave some instances where 
Government officials are alleged to have favoured 
caste Hindus and discriminated against them. 
Ganbhtji's Rejoinjder. 

Interviewed on Dr. AmbedkaFs speech at Nasik, 
Mr* Gandhi said \— 

f< The speech attributed to Dr, Ambedkar seems 
unbelievable. If, however, he has made such a 
speech and the conference has adopted a resolution 
of complete severance and acceptance ot any faith 
that would guarantee equality, I regard both as 
unfortunate events, especially when one notices that 
in spite of isolated events to the contrary untouGh- 
ability is on its last legs. 

" I can understand the anger of a high-sou led and 
highly educated person like Dr. Ambedkar over 
atrocities such as were committed In Kawitha and 
other villages. But religion is not like a house or a 
cloak whicn can be changed at will, it is a more 
integral part of one's selfihan of one's body. Religion 
is the tie that binds one to one's creator and whilst the 
body perishes,as it has to, religion persists even 
after death, 

M Dr. Ambedkar has faith in God* I would urge 
him to assuage his wrath, and reconsider the 
position and examine his ancestral religion on its 
own merites and not through the weakness of its 
unfaithful followers. 

“Lastly* L am convinced that change of faith by 
him and those who passed the resolution will not 
serve the cause which they have at heart* for the 
millions of unsophisticated illiterate Harijans will 
not listen to him and them when they have disowned 
their ancestral faiths especially when it is 
remembered that their lives for good or for evil are 
intertwined with those of caste Hindus.'' 

A Wrong Leax>. , 

"Con vers Ion to other faiths would weaken the 
numerical strength of the depressed classes and 
encourage their oppressors. The best advice to 
be given to the community is that they should keep 
up their strength and fight for their rights and 
privileges. That would be manly," observed Rao 
Bahadur R* Srini vasan (Madras), leader of depressed 
classes, in the course of a statement on the resolution 
advising depressed classes to leave the Hindu fold 
passed by the Nasik conference* 

He added that the news came to him as a thunder¬ 
bolt* He advised those who were unable to face 
their enemies to emigrate to some country where 
untouohability did not prevail. 
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Not a Hasty Decision. 

“What religion we shall belong to we have not 
decided* what way^ and means we shall adopt, we 
haye not thought out* but we have decided one 
thing, and that after due deliberation and that deep 
conviction, that the Hindu religion is not good for 
us/' declared Dr. Ambedkar when showed by the 
Associated Press f Gandhiji’s comment on his Nasik 
speech advocating the severance of the Depres¬ 
sed Classes from the Hindu fold. 

“Inequality/* he said* “is the very basts of that 
religion and its ethics such that the Depressed 
Classes can never acquire their full manhood> Let 
none think that I have done this in a huff or as 
a matter of wrath against the treatment meted 
out to the depressed classes at Kavitha village 
or any other place. It is a deeply deliberated 
decision. 

“I agree with Gandhiji that religion is 
necessary, but 1 do not agree that man must 
have h»» ancestral religion if he finds that religion 
repugnant to his notions of the sort of religion 
he needs as the standard for the regulation of 
his own conduct and as the source of inspiration 
for bis advancement and wellbeing." 

Asked when he proposed to get himself 
converted and whether there will be individual 
action or mass action, Dr. Ambedkar said, “I have 
made up my mind to change my religion, I do 
not care if the masses do not come. It is for 
them to decide* If they feel it is good they will 
follow me, but on the contrary if they feel it is 
not, they will not follow my example* My own 
advice is that Gandhiji should allow the 
depressed classes to chalk out their own line 
of action. Kavitha does not represent an isolated 
incident/’ 

THE NEW CANCER TREATMENT. 

(By W. J, Jameson*) 

Cancer is one of the most baffling diseases that 
medical men throughout the ages have had to 
contend with. Prior to 1895 surgery or cauteiy were 
the only means available to medical science for 
treating this dreaded disease* and in Jaffna today, 
surgery remains the only means of eradicating it. 
The year 3 895 was tbe turning point in the hbtory 
of medicine, Wilhelm Conrad Roentgen working 
alone in his laboratory in the University of 
"Weurzburg discovered a flourescence produced 
by H a new kind of ray"* This was the birth¬ 
place of the first XRay, This discovery was 
a stimulus to physicists throughout the^ world 
investigating these X'Rays and other radio-active 
substances. M, and Mme, Curie studied radio¬ 
activity of a large number of minerals containing 
Uranium and Thorium and it is to them that we owe 
the discovery of radium* Radium is an element 
which is extracted from pitchblend, and is one of the 
rarest used metals in the world* there being scarcely 
over 2 pounds in the whole world today, A radium 
treatment bomb of 15 grams being constructed in 
Brussells, is costing 22£ lakhs of rupees. These 
two types of rays revolutionised the treatment of 
cancer and many patients are alive today because of 
their use either separately or in conjunction with 
ery* 

uring this century considerable research in the 
use of X~Ray and Radium Therapy has shewn their 
usefulness and their limitations. Radium is very 
expensive to purchase and is limited in its usefulness, 
In Germany they had only 10 grams of radium, with 
a population of 80 million people and were unable to 

•The Hindu Organ. Jafleia. 


purchase more. The scientists there began investi¬ 
gating means of producing a similar type of Ray from 
a mechanical source. Scientists of Siemcns-Reiniger- 
Werke after years of steady investigation produced 
an X'Ray tube which would give a distribution of 
radiation comparable to that of radium. This X’Ray. 
tube is on entirely different lines from the usual 
X r Ray tube. 

The tube Is entirely shock-proof, and the rays 
can be brought as near the patient as desired, 
and localised only on the seat of disease* This 
Is ( possible, because of the construction of the 
X'Ray tube, which permits the cathode rays to 
be transformed Into X’Rys, and to pass out of 
the end of the tube, and then through a suitable 
applicator which limits the rays, to the field of 
the tumour. It thus preserves the surrounding 
healthy skin and tissues which is one of the 
limitations of tbe present form of radiation* In 
certain deep tumours the tumour may be exposed 
by operation and tbe treatment applied directly 
to the tumour without injuring healthy tissues* 
The other important feature of this tube is that 
the depth of penetration can be controlled by 
voltage and filters* and healthy tissues behind a 
growth can be preserved. The variety of applica¬ 
tors permit the use of this tube in inaccessible places 
such as the tonsil* and direct application of rays with 
a penetration only the depth of the tonsil, can be 
secured. The treatment itself is absolutely painless. 
For tumours that are sensitive to touch or located in 
a sensitive spot such as the throat a local anaesthetic^ 
is used. The usual period of treatment for early 
cases covers ten days, with an application made for 
five minutes dally during this period. Late cases- 
require a longer period. 

This new form of treatment for cancer bears the 
name of its inventor Prof. Chaoul. Prof Chaoul is a 
Radiologist in the Charlte Hospital, Berlin* 
working in Fro. Sauerbruch’s Clinic, He has^ 
been using four of these tubes for more than 
three years and there are many patients alive 
today because of this new type of treatment 
which has overcome some of the limitations of 
both deep X*Ray and Radium Therapy. 

Dr, Vail, one of the leading Surgeons in India* 
developed the most malignant type of cancer of 
the neck and in spite of ihe face that he used 
Radium and bad surgery in India, the growth 
continued to grow. He flew to Germany where he 
anticipated further radical surgery, but discovered 
Prof, Chaoul, After an examination of the 
tumour, the Professor said he might cable 
back to his family that he could be cured in ter* 
days. Dr. Vail returned to India fully cured and 
told me of this wonderful new tratment. I have seen 
a moving picture film. of the cases treated by 
Prof. Chaoul and have thoroughly investigated this 
new ty po of treatment and am convinced that it is the- 
best type of treatment for the moot common form of 
cancer that we havd in Jaffna, Oral Cancer, 

I cabled to Dr, Mathew who was studying in. 
Europe to go immediately to Chaoul Clinic and acquire 
a thorough knowledge and treatment of cancer by 
teis new method, under Frof, Chaoul. JDr# Mathew 
has just returned to the island after several months of 
study with Prof. Chaoul and Is most enthusiastic 
about this new blessing to Jaffna, Part of this outfit 
has already arrived and we hope by the end of next 
month to have the plant in operation, 

1 would just like to give a word of warning 
regarding cancer. Cancer is not an hereditary 
disease though a tendency of susceptibility may be 
inherited from parents who have had cancer. Some 
form of irritation is necessary to produce cancer in 
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these susceptible individual*. The most common 

form of irritation that I know of in Jaffna 11 betel 
chewing. In about @6% of cases of cancer of the 
month, there is a definite history of prolonged betel 
chewing. In my opinion, cancer ia definitely increas¬ 
ing in Jaffna. One way to eliminate this ocourge ia 
to eliminate the cause— *kronit prolonged irritation. 
Nowhere in the world is cancer of the mouth so 
prevalent as in Ceylon and India where this habit of 
chewing is almost universal. 

The second warning that I would [ike to give is that 
any form of treatment for cancer should begin early. 
New growth should be shown to a competent Doctor 
at the earliest possible moment, A small surgical 
operation at that time or an application of this new 
type of treatment would be likely to cure the condition 
within ten days. With neglect; the tumour grows 
into the deeper tissues and surgery may become im¬ 
possible owing to the involvement ot vital tissues. 
The result of radium and X'Ray tn these late cases 
has been unsatisfactory, and even with this new type 
of treatment, the long standing cases will require 
prolonged treatment. The percentage of cures of 
cancer depends largely upon the time when the cancer 
treatment has been started. With our new treat* 
merit, 1 feel that cases will come to us earlier than 
when we had only surgery to offer. 

Family Life In Russian—The Soviet Govern* 
man! have passed several b*w measure* to restore 
normal family Life in Rustia nod tighten the 
matrimonial bond* which were loosened 18 years ago 
a* an essential part in the creation of the Bolshevist 
social system. The meat important decree concerns 
divorce. Hitherto a husband or wife could without 
warning eater a registry office and get a divorce 
immediately without even Informing the divorcee. The 
tight of divorce without the consent of the other 
party and without any judicial procedure remains 
intact, but both parties must now appear together 
before the registrar. Otherwise the one who seek* a 
divorce must wait until the authorities have informed 
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the ether partner what is afoot and Invited hi* or her 
presence before the registrar. If the partner cannot 
ba found there is a delay of month*, after which 
the divorce U granted without further formalUles, 
Other now law* for restoring the family give the 
parent* greater responsibility for their children, with 
the liability of three year*’ imprisonment for abandon¬ 
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Memel Elections :—The results of the MemeL 
Xlection* held on September 28th have been officially 
announced. The German party obtained 24 seat* out 
of a total of 29 and the lithuanian* five* Out of 
a total of 1,912,0C0 votes* 1,800,000 were registered* 
Each voter had twenty-nine votes. The German party 
obi a iced nearly a million votes* Memel, however, b 
under a Lithuanian Governor who b pseudo-dictator 
under the control, not of the Memel Diet, but of the 
FnscUt Government in the Lithuanian capital. 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA. 
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If| vigorating and Wealth Giving . 



GOVERNMENT SOAP FACTORY, BANGALORE. 


Giving the daily bath to 
the baby is no worry to 
the mother if she uses 
MYSORE SAN DAE SOAP 
The baby likes it and he 
will be happy only if he 
gets a tablet of MYSORE 
SANDAL SOAP to play with 

USE MYSORE SANDAL 
SOAR. 


Sole Agents: for Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind and 
Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and North Kanara) and 

Rajputana 

Messrs. RAM JAN ALLY EBRAHIM & Co., 

81, Princess Street, Bombay 2. 


The Indian Ladies’ ' 
Magazine. 
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THE GUARDIAN 

. A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 

Dealing with Social, Economic, 
Political and Religions Problems. 
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Annual Sub&oription ; Inland, Rt> 0f— 
Foreign, 10%, Fo*i frit. 
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should be add teased to— 

THE MANAGE*, 
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HoOARTH Paisa, Mount Road, 
MADRAS. 
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The' Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal* 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT. 

; • ' LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION.' 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 
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NOTES 

Indian Nationalists and the Reforms The 
All-India Congress Committee at its annual 
meeting in Madras postponed consideration of 
the question whether or not the Congress 
members of the Legislature, Provincial and 
Federal, should accept office if they returned with 
a majority—a policy which has been impress¬ 
ed upon it by some prominent members. The 
acceptance of office by Nationalists who have 
condemned root and branch the constitutional 
reforms would be a complete turning back 
upon their part. Subject to any unforeseen 
circumstances arising before the elections, the 
obvious course for such men would be to consti¬ 
tute a strong opposition which would thwart the 
mischievous consequences of the reforms but 
will also compel the supporters of the reforms 
to carry out in office the mandates of the popular 
party. In the conditions provided in the new 
Government of India Act this would be the best 
way in which nationalist members of the legisla¬ 
ture would serve their country. In office they 
would be powerless. Almost before they begin 
the duties of their office they will find themselves 
up against the many obstacles provided in the Act 
to their national policy. Take the question of 
5 . The Viceroy would 
iis emergency powers to 
le present policy which 
Indian opinion is mis- 
it of view of Indian 
cy of free exports of 
i the Viceroy would use 
ispired by the Secretary 
advisers, against any 
he drain of gold from 
. .eform can be carried 

out by ministers at the centre, apart from the 
uncertainty when the federation section of the 
Act will come into operation. In the provinces 
we shall have legislation like the preposterous 
Motor Taxation Bill now before the Bombay 


Currency j 

, /^m^rtaipU boji^ 

ainp squHT sofaLJft 
ie3r~Tfiinhreat to 
rtead the depressed 
land in the form ot 


Legislative Council which in order to abolish 
tolls raises taxes payable by a very large 
number of vehicles which never pass the toll 
bar or only once or twice a year. Some one 
has referred to the Irish precedent. Surely 
Irish precedent is all the other way. 
Mr. William Redmond refused to accept 
office in Mr. Asquith's ministry at the commence¬ 
ment of the VVar although he gave his entire 
support to the Government in recruiting soldiers 
from Ireland and in other ways. * 

Congress and tbs Non-Brahmins: —Babu 
Rajendra Prasad's answer to the charge of the 
Justice Party that the Congress was a Brahmin 
movement, evaded the real issue. He said that 
it was not true because Gandhiji, Vallabhbhai 
Patel and himself are non-Brahmins. But 
Satyamurthi, Prakasam. Nagesvararao Pantulu 
and Rajagopalachariar are Brahmins and the 
Justice Party which is mainly concerned with 
provincial politics, is justified in regarding the 
Congress as a Brahmin movement, if a move¬ 
ment is to take its colour from the caste of its 
prominent leaders. The real question, however, 
is, if this is a right test to apply to a movement. 
Surely not the caste of some prominent leaders 
but the aim9 and objects of a movement deter¬ 
mine the character of that movement. Babu 
Rajendra Prasada's reply implies that if Gandhiji, 
Vallabhbhai Patel and himself were Brahmins, 
the charge that the Congress movement was a 
Brahmin movement would be justified. He 
failed to take notice of the fact that the anti- 
Brahmin feeling of the Justice Party is to be 
compared, according to the friendly suggestion 
of the Catholic Leader , to the anti-semitic 
feeling in Nazi Germany. Catholics and Moham¬ 
medans are also included in the Justice Party 
and the Catholic Leader \s a supporter of that 
party. The Congress has or should have nothing 
to do with the caste or religion of its members. 

If Bapu Rajendra Prasad was not prepared to 
recognise that many of the great leaders of 
Indian nationalism have been Brahmins, ; h©)m 
might have at least refrained from seeming to 
countenance the petty anti-Brahminism of the 
Justice Party. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s Suggestion :—What is ' 
cribed in the press as 

shell turned out to be a . bu]Uo n 

caste Hindus are goncer 

abandon the faith antP”L 

classes to the promised l 1 
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another unspecified religion has been calmly 
received by caste Hindus; some of them have 
even expressed their satisfaction that they will 
not have the problem of the untouchables on 
their hands. In view of Dr. Ambedkar’s threat 
they would have themselves taken the initiative 
in the matter but that Hindu society is so 
constituted that only the particular group to 
which the man belongs, has the right to put 
him out. The same principle applies to any 
caste admitting non-Hindus to its membership. 
He becomes a member of Hindu society which 
has no means of acting in such matters. The 
representatives of the proselytising religions, 
the Christians, the Muslims and Sikhs have 
invited Dr. Ambedkar to throw in his lot with 
them. The Maha Bodhi Society has sent a 
message deprecating his intended apostasy but 
stating that if he is, however, determined to leave 
Hinduism, Buddhism has all the requisites which 
he desiderates in his religion. A few Hindus have 
expressed the view that the work of Hindu 
leaders like Gandhiji and Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, has mitigated Dr. Ambedkar’s 
threat as great advance has already been made 
towards the removal of untouchability. It is 
from other untouchable leaders, however, that 
the strongest protests have come against 
Dr. Ambedkar’s declaration. A few of them 
handsomely acknowledged the work that is 
being done by earnest Hindu reformers but the 
majority take the view that by going over to 
any other religion the depressed classes would 
forfeit the special rights conferred on them by 
the new constitution. As Christians and 
Mohammedans, they would form part of the 
separate electorates .of those communities and 
would not be in the same favourable position in 
which they are now by retaining the character of 
scheduled castes conferred on them by the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. This is a curious argument 
for remaining in or rejecting a religion but 
there it is —a part of the mentality fostered bv 
the reforms. 

Casfe mi3 Conversion: —Conversion to Bud¬ 
dhism seems to find favour with some leaders 
of the antyajas as the best means of getting rid 
of the social disabilities to which they are sub¬ 
jected as Hindus. We do not think that conver¬ 
sion to Buddhism would have such a magical 
effect. Even in Buddha’s own time, although he 
admitted even sweepers to his Sangha, the'caste 
system flourished side by si ie and continued to 
govern social relations. That is to say, the laity 
did not cease to observe caste distinctions in 
marriage and meals . The Harijan Sevak Sangh 
has also laid do wn tha t ^propaganda "excTuctes 
11 i\ase ~twa T flaft ers. The only effect of conversion 
to Buddhism would be that the Mahars and others 
will be known as Buddhist Mahars and so on. 
Jbe Kavitha caste people would have the same 
f, ° n to have their children attending common 
s thy'lk Li t present. But conversion 
aly conversion will certainly 
o look upon their present 

__ntirely different standpoint— 

fri by Jal B, Dobv 


namely, the inexorable law of Karma, 
which is at the heart of the Sakyamuni's 
teaching. We are sure Dr. Venkatrao, the 
President of the Buddha Society, will welcome 
antyaja brethren who wish to study Buddhism, 
to the Ananda Vihar at Lamington Road where 
there is a good library and a shrine which 
breathes the spirit of peace inherent in Buddhism. 
It is not generally known that there are today 
many anusthanic, or practising, Buddhists- 
among Hindus of all castes. The last Dr. 
Nair was such a one and we are glad 
that his family is following in his footsteps. Ir* 
May last we had a Brahmin Buddhist, Judge of 
the Mysore High Court, presiding at the 
Buddha anniversary in Bombay. Those who 
would become Buddhists would do well to 
bear in mind that five centuries before 
Jesus said, ‘Love your enemies,’ the Sakyamuni 
proclaimed, ‘Hatred is not conquered by hatred : 
Hatred is conquered by Love.’ We are glad 
to see that the Dnyanodaya of Poona, 
while appreciating Dr. Ambedkar's viewpoint, 
has emphasised that conversion means a chang e 
of heart and n ot a ohange^ of community ! It 
writes, “In the" stir and agitation resulting from 
Dr. Ambedkar's speech and Gandhiji’s comment 
the word ‘conversion’ has been used as if it 
meant a mere change of community. This is 
one of the commonest blunders in India and 
every Christian speaker or writer on this, 
subject should help to restore this wonderful 
word to its only correct meaning of a 
conversion of heart* By emphasizing a 
change of community, India has inherited 
one additional curse, that of communalisnu 
But when we emphasize a change of heart % 
then we come to understand the meaning of 
Jesus : ‘Except ye be converted and become 
as little children ye cannot enter into the 
Kingdom of God.’ Those who would be in the 
Kingdom of God on earth as Jesus taught it 
must undergo such a change of heart that child, 
like trustfulness in God, and true humility (the 
only basis of democracy) in relation to both God 
and men, must mark their daily life and charac¬ 
ter. Without such an inward charge, effected 
by the Spirit of God Himself, Dr. Ambedkar 
and his oppressed brethren will find Buddhism, 
Islam or Christianity, as unsatisfying • as 
Hinduism. “ For the Kingdom of God 
is within you,” said Jesus.” By the way' 
in another note . the Dnyanodaya insinu¬ 
ates that Dr. Ambedkar s preferment to some 
unspecified high offices was prevented by 
caste Hindus. High offices, such as those to 
which Dr. Ambedkar may aspire, are not in the 
gift of caste Hindus as the Dnyanodaya is well 
aware, and, if Dr. Ambedkar did miss prefer¬ 
ment, the reason must be sought elsewhere. 

Ethiopia and the League :—When a house 
is on fire the thing immediately to do is to put 
down the conflagaration. What the League 
of Nations is doing now with its committees 
of five and eight and thirteen and eighteen is 
to devise means of depriving the incendiary 
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of bis business white the slaughter of women 
and children in Ethiopia is merrily going on. 
Mr. Baldwin, the British Prime Minister, told 
the House of Commons on Wednesday that 
this is the only thing that could be done having 
regard to the League Covenant, If that be 
the case, the Covenant must be a surprisingly 
inept document. The strength of the League 
depends on the extent to which It reflects the 
moral sense of mankind. There is no difference 
of opinion as to the culpability of Italy In 
its aggression on a primitive nation almost 
entirely without the modern equipment for 
mass murder. It may be said that each 
nation has enough to do to look after its 
own safety to undertake to defend weak 
nations against those who would despoil 
them. The League of Nations was estab¬ 
lished to safeguard weak nations as one of its 
primary objects; Nevertheless the argument for 
non-intervention in the present Italo-Ethiopian 
dispute might have some force but for the fact that 
the whole claim of Italy to subjugate Ethiopia 
rests on engagements entered into with Britain 
and France regarding the disposal of Ethiopia, 
engagements to which Ethiopia was not 
a party and when they were brought 

to her notice, refused to be a party, Ethiopia, 
it is said, is not competent to be a sovereign 
State, Is Portugal competent? Is Belgium 
competent? Is Denmark competent? Oh, but, 
it is said, slavery prevails in Ethiopia. There 
is a chapter in Mr, Farago’s * Abyssinia on the 
Eve” which we noticed in the Reformer of 
October 12, on this question of slavery. 

Domestic slavery as it exists in Ethiopia is very 
different from the slavery depicted in 41 Unde 
Tom's Cubing which comes to the mind of most 
people when they hear slavery mentioned. 
The domestic slave in Ethiopia enjoys a status 
superior to that of the paid servant. He is 
a sort of retainer who can be raised to any 
position. He sometimes marries his master's 
daughter. If the master marries his daughter, 
she enjoys the same status as the free-born wife 
and her children are heirs to their father's pro¬ 
perty, The 20,000 slaves whom the Italians 
are proclaimed to have liberated in the parts of 
Ethiopia occupied by Italian troops, must either 
starve or join the Italian army against their kith 
and kin in an enforced servitude. 

The Churches and Imperialism:—The “Chris¬ 
tian*' reaction to the Italo-Ethiopian dispute has 
been anything but unanimous. The International 
Federation of Religious Socialists which is an 
organization covering several European countries 
and associated with similar associations in 
America, has issued a last appeal to Christendom. 
The appeal threatens a “savage” revolt of 
Blacks against Whites and the rejection of 
Christianity by a large part of the world, as a 
consequence of the present Italian aggres¬ 
sion, “Will you not” it concludes, “with a 
last effort, stand up against this whole ruinous 
course of things winch ia so much worse than 
all paganism ever was and is ? Against these 


universal preparations for war growing gradually 
into a worship of the^ infernal ?” In similar 
vein is Mr, George Lansbury's condemnation 
of thff' A rchb Ishop; of Ca n ter bu r y ' s su pp art 
the application of sanctions. Ted ay," he 
writes, “Christians J of. all "’denominations are 
organised to carry- out a mass murder. Apart 
altogether from the I talo Abyssinian dis¬ 
pute , the youth of the world is now being 
urged to make ready for" another war to end 
war* From one end of the world to the other, 
a most terriffic race in armaments is in full 
swing. To meet this crisis, I ask that the 
Christian Church of our land shall demand 
from our rulers a declaration by Britain that ; 

4 We, the British people, have given up all desire 
for Imperial conquest and intend m future 
to rule in any part of the world only with the 
consent of the governed, and because we wish 
for neither power nor domination over others, 
we will henceforth depend for our existence on 
the laws of love and service as taught by our 
Lord, and not on force, and without waiting 
for others' aid, we will disband our armed forces 
and invite the world to follow our example,' But 
the Archbishop of Canterbury is unrepentant* 
He has even hinted in a recent speech that, if the 
League applied drastic sanctions against Italy, 
the Pope who had expressed his inability to go 
farther In support of the League than he has 
already done, might feel f reer to express his views, 
Mr, Lausbury, however, does not suggest 
any measure for stopping the callous slaughter 
of 1 Ethiopians which Gannot have left him 
unmoved- In discussing the larger issue he 
has evidently lost sight of Ethiopia’s present 
trouble, 

A Hoax on Bullion Merchants Press messages 
dated the 21st instant revealed the perpetration 
of a colossal hoax on the Bombay and Calcutta 
markets, A number of European bankers and 
prominent brokers in Bombay received, accord¬ 
ing to the Associated Press, a letter from Simla, 
purporting to have been Issued by the Commerce 
Department, Government of India, stating that 
the import duty on silver had been removed and 
an export duty of Rs, 10 per ounce on gold levied. 
The news created excitement in the market, 
followed by heavy loading and unloading in the 
two metals. Silver, which closed on Saturday in 
Rs. 67-7 first settlement, shot up to Rs. 70-12 
first settlement, while gold which closed at 
Rs, 35-0—9 on Saturday suddenly dropped down 
to Rs. 31-12. Frantic efforts were made by 
merchants and other interested parties to get 
into touch with Delhi, as there was a suspicion 
that the “notifications” were a hoax. In an 
hour came the reply from Delhi denying thU 
basis of the alleged notifications, and the markets 
came to normal, A United Press message reveal¬ 
ed that the report had repercussions on the 
Calcutta Stock Exchange, The hoax reveals that 
the policy of the Government of India regarding 
gold and silver is so artificial that a wild rumour 
of this kind affects, the hard-headed bullion 
merchants of Bombay and Calcutta. 
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ANTI-INDIAN LEGISLATION X4 
IN ZANZIBAR. 

The Commission on Agricultural Indebted¬ 
ness appointed by the Government of Zanzibar 
has made its "report. Although it is treated 
as a [confidential document by the Govern¬ 
ment of India it has been published in 
Zanzibar and commented upon in the Zanzibar 
Press. The Zanzibar Voice writes of the 
appointment of the Commission as the one 
normal and satisfactory action of the Zanzibar 
Government during the last two years. In its 
opinion the personnel of the Commission was 
as representative as could be desired, but, adds 
the Zanzibar Voice , ‘‘in nothing, was the 
Commission so fortunate as the choice of its 
Chairman, Mr. C. E. Law, Chief Justice 
of the Protectorate.” There were, besides, 
two English officials on the Commission, Mr. J. 
P. Jones, Assistant Chief Secretary and Provin¬ 
cial Commissioner (Vice-Chairman), and Mr. J. 
Parnall, Administrator-General, Land Officer and 
Public Trustee. There was one Arab Member, 
Sheikh Seif bin Suleiman el-Busaidi, and 
an Indian member, Mr. Tayabali Rajabali, 
Bar-at-Law. The Report is unanimous and it 
completely vindicates the position of Indians 
who were sought to be discredited as exploiters 
of the ignorant Africans and Arabs. The 
Committee, in contradiction to the assumption'of 
the Zanzibar Government in support of its recent 
decrees, shows that the relative proportion 
of debts to assets of the Zanzibar cultivators is 
not so heavy as it would appear to be at first 
sight. Referring to the fact that only 5,432 
owners out of approximately 18,000 replied 
to the questionnaire issued to them to give 
particulars of their indebtedness, the Commission 
observe: “Either the remaining 12,500 odd 
owners were completely indifferent as to their 
ultimate fate, or they did not reply because they 
were not financially embarrassed. If the latter 
surmise be the correct one, the position which 
presents itself, on the figures quoted, appears 
to be that about 30% of the owners are 
indebted and that about 23% of the total indebted¬ 
ness is by way of mortgage or fictitious 
sale.” The Commission has no difficulty in 
showing that there are at least 1,000,000 
clove trees more .than the official estimate in 
Zanzibar and out of these Indians owned 
approximately 121% of the total and the 
number of clove trees mortgaged to Indians 
was 7J% of the total. After a close examination 
of the .figures the Commission observe: “ It 

is stated in the Bartlett-Last Report (paragraph 
55) that ‘it is probable that not less than half the 
agricultural property of these islands has passed 
into the hands of the money-lending classes 
and that at least half the remainder is encumber¬ 
ed to them, most of it heavily/ We find that 
the above expression of opinion is not borne out 


as a result of our investigations. We are, of 
course, aware of the fact that there are 
moneylenders other than Indians, hut we feel 
that the amount so involved is, comparatively 
speaking, negligible. Before leaving the subject 
of Indian holdings, we desire to point out that 
such property as has passed into Indian hands 
has not passed into the hands of the money- 
lending classes exclusively, for there are in the 
Protectorate Indians who hold properties as bona 
fide investors and agriculturists.” 

The Commission recommend the setting up 
of Conciliation Boards with the object of bring¬ 
ing creditors and debtors together with a view 
to settling the debts and that Government 
should assist plantation owners with loans at 
low rate of interest. The Commission conclude 
by recommending that the moratorium created 
under the provisions of Section 19 of the Aliena¬ 
tion of Land Decree should be lifted as soon as 
possible after a decision has been taken by 
Government regarding the liquidation of existing 
debts. We are surprised to see that the Govern! 
ment of Zanzibar oppose the Commission’s 
central recommendation—namely, the creation of 
Conciliation Board. The Zanzibar Government 
refuses to accept the Commission's carefully 
worked out estimate of the number of clove 
trees and the extent of holding by Indians. It 
says:—“The Government, after a careful and 
exhaustive examination of the grounds on which 
the Commission based certain conclusions to 
which it came on these matters, has found it neces¬ 
sary to inform the Secretary of State that it is 
impossible for it either to accept the reasons given 
by the Commission for its conclusions or to agree 
with the conclusions themselves. Government is 
satisfied that the restriction upon alienation of 
land is absolutely essential in the interests of 
the agricultural classes and without such 
restriction the rapid transfer of land away 
from such classes will continue.'’ We are 
astonished that the Government of Zanzibar 
should thus throw overboard their own 
commission, consisting of the Chief Justice 
the Assistant Chief Secretary and the Admi¬ 
nistrator-General. The decision now lies in the 
hands of the Secretary of State for Colonies 
and we trust that Mr. Malcolm McDonald 
will not allow himself to be mislead by the 
Zanzibar officials. 

The Zanzibar Land Alienation has been * 
compared to the Punjab Alienation Act. 
The Zanzibar ' Voice gives a complete 

answer to this misimpression. It writes:_ 

“It is necessary to clear an erroneous idea 
which unfortu nately^has had too long a run. Iq 
justification of the “Land Alienation Decree” 
reference has been made to similar legislation in 
India. However the conditions in India are 
entirely different. In India the agriculturists are 
a hereditary class, who have for numerous 
generations tilled and cultivated the soil and 
waged a grim struggle against nature “red in 
tooth and claw,” to preserve their land or their 
right to occupy it. The debt which such land 
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- •carries, is often an accumulation of debt incurred 
ty previous generations of holders* The Liw 
of Limitation In Indian States Is entirely different 
from here and Hindus as a rule consider it their 
duty to pay the debts of their: fathers,/ Nor 
does the system of joint family property 
prevail here. In Zanzibar - In many cases 
clove plantations have been purchased 
J by present owners with ' borrowed capital* 
’These shambas have been bought often as 
a matter of investment or speculation and the 
. debts are incurred by present owners only. Total 
> failure of crops due to various natural causes 

■ beyond the control of man Is practically unknown 
in Zanzibar except in the case of the great 
storms in 1372* Besides land tenures and land 

^ revenue systems in India are entirely different 
* and involve different considerations. For all 
these reasons it. is erroneous to compare the 
shamba owners in Zanzibar with the agricul¬ 
turists in India, Where else did produce give 

■ such large and easy returns as cloves did in 

Zanzibar, at any rate upto 1932 ?** * :* J t 

’ 1 *r r : ‘ T ■' ■ "-i-ir-wm - r/i „ t, . It' \nrr- 

l*\ r \ ' JOURNALISM Iff' INDIA. 

U, The first thine that strikes one looking back some 
. jforty years on Indian Journalism is the remarkable 
•' decline in number and importance of newspapers 
/ controlled and conducted by Englishmen* At that 
v time, there were 9 important Anglo-Indian papers i 
/ 2 in Madras, 2 in Bombay, 3 in Calcutta* l in Lahore 
j and I in Allahabad. The last one, the fFionecri 
, was the most important as it was xegarded as more 
or less written by high English officials or at least 
Inspired by them# One famous leading article headed, 
■ |4 Tf it is real what does it mean P'" 'on the great 
demonstration In Bombay when Lord Ripon left 
India, was said to have been written by Sir Auckland 
Colvin, the then Lieutenant Governor of the United 
Provinces* The other ' Anglo-Indian papers ' were 
also more Or less semi official organs frl normal times* 

■ When there was any official measure which seemed 
to trench on the privileges of the European com¬ 
munity, like the Ilbert Bill, the Anglo-Indian press 
speaking generally sided wirh their community 

r against the Government. With the beginning of 
the century the position of the Anglo-Indian press 
steadily declined* Madras and Bombay which had 
two papers each had to be content with only one* 
In Calcutta where there were three papers, two 
expired including the 'Englishman' which at one time 
almost rivalled the ‘Pioneer' in its influence in official 
circles. The ‘Pioneer' has within recent years 
become arb Indian concern* This decline of the 
Anglo-Indian press is synchronous with the introduc¬ 
tion of the elective prinolpte .In the legislatures 
and the admission of Indians to offices long 
reserved for Englishmen including membership 
in the Executive Council in the provinces and at 
the centre} and with the growing strength of Indian 
nationalism. Another reason for its decline in 
Influence has been the growing tendency among 
Europeans In India to regard themselves as a minority 
community whose interests have to be safeguarded 
by statute. The Anglo-Indian press, therefore, has 
oocne to be regarded as a communal press whose 
outlook Is limited by the communal horizon. British 
journalists of Independent outlook no longer come out 
to India or, if they do. they very soon find their 
position intolerable and take the earliest opportunity 

’Mr, BL Htanju'i tolk at JauroaUrtt' AafcKlttiai* 


of quitting ih Had the Anglo^lndUn papers been 
alive to the signs of the time and adapted them- 
" selves to the changing conditions they would have 
p retained their influence and led the Indian press in 
journalism. Evert now it Is not . too late* If, 
however, they persist in their isolation from Indian 
nationalism the Anglo-Indian, press as a distinctive 
r facets- in Indian journalism, has no future* 

Another feature of r Indian journalism worth 
J noting is the experiment of running newspapers finan¬ 
ced and controlled by Indians’, with English editors* 
With a few exceptions the experiment has .failed 
and it is bound to fail .for obvious reasons. r r The 
problems that are coming up for. .discussion ^nd 
solution nowadays are ; problems which concern 
the structure, traditions and inner workings of Indian 
society* It is only Indians who can appraise the real 
value of the slogans which the partisans use f rom 
time to time. The English editor la under constant 
temptation to shout with the loudest for fear of being 
considered disloyal to his employers or to adopt an 
extremely reactionary view in sympathy with his 
countrymen here. It is not hla fault but the position 
, if an anomalous one. , . .. . : r 

;M Coming to the purely Indian press, 50 years ago 
; there was not even a single Indian daily paper 
^conducted in English- Now we have a dozen well 
established daily papers* - Some which were started* 
have died and these, speaking generally, were rather 
i given to extreme expressions of opinion. The English- 
,reading Indian publio although it may temporarily 
applaud strong language has a* permanent bias in 
favour of balanced judgment in public affairs* It is 
worthy of note that few of our dalljr papers, though 
they support one or other of tha political parties, are 
parly organs. They hold themselves free whenever 
occasion arises to criticise parly leaders, > Tljis is a 
healthy sign- Attempts, whether by Government or 
political parties, to dictate to the press must be re¬ 
sisted in the interests of Journalism as also of national 
progress. The generality of Indian editors has a 
wider ^ view of things than p the average party 
politician, Further* the press is always In session and 
able to take a continuous view of passing events* The 
vernacular daily papers have also risen in importance 
but their influence is necessarily confined to the 
linguistic areas. There were polyglot newspapers 
written in two or three languages but there are fewer 
of them now than before. All-India newspapers, until 
the time comes when India has a common Vernacular, 
will have be conducted in the English language. 

Weekly newspapers have an important function 
apart from that of the daily papers. While the 
tendency of the daily paper is to subordinate the 
views side to the news side, the weekly paper 
has the special privilege to form and guide 
publio opinion to a much > greater extent than 
the daily papers. The - writer in a weekly paper has 
a quite different Standard from the writer in a daily 
paper. In fact, the same man writing in both a daily 
and a weekly paper, instinctively recognises the 
difference. The weekly paper is not a daily paper 
published once a week. The attempt to make it so 
has resulted in the loss of influence of some well- 
established weeklies which have yielded to the om 
temptation* 

I think the weekly journal has m great future. The 
daily newspaper partakes or the nature of a factory 
and a trading concern. These two latter have no 
necessary relation to journalism. The future State 
will, undoubtedly, take over the collection and free 
dissemination of news which Is now done by private 
agencies at a heavy cost The radio has immense 
future possibilities and the time is not far distant 
when the cost of a receiver will come within the means 
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of the masses. The public, therefore, will not depend 
on a daily 'with Its expensive machinery for news 
-which win be supplied free to iL What the public 
will then want'is only carefully considered comments 
oil the news sc supplied and this will be provided by 
small weekly sheets which can be * produced and 
distributed cheaply* * ; 

The greatest single force in the making of the 
destinies of future India is the press, Its freedom 
is of the utmost importance as it Is only through a 
free press that the Indian people can become con¬ 
scious and unite in achieving their national destiny* 
Communal ism Is, perhaps, the greatest obstacle in 
the way and the highest task of an Indian journalist 
today* is to counteract communal Ism by pursuing 
Steadily a policy of understanding, _conciliation ana 
good-will i while at the same time upholding the 
'cause of a single and equal citizenship for all those 
who accept India as their homeland* 

ORGANISING FOR A BETTER WORLD, 

As a result of the process of human growth, 
the modern world has been confronted with three 
imperative demands—an economic demand for the 
increased necessities of life, a scientific demand for 
efficiency and organisation, and a religious demand 
for equality and freedom, -These demands, through 
whatever channel they may find expression, come 
from the people themselves, the abused, the voiceless 
. and unarmed masses of the world that are divided 
by the various national governments among them¬ 
selves, All the movements that are moving on 
earth today in the namejof humanity are in fact efforts 
to meet either of these demands. But none of 
them carries with it the heart of mankind as a whole. 
The boundary lines between politics and religion 
and between religion and the actualities of life are 
so clear-cut that the life of society is divided into 
water tight oompart clients and sub-compartments 
in ter wined with incorrigible customs. Neither between I 
the functions nor between the functionaries is there 1 
harmony and collaboration. And those few who 
are prepared to work for the ends of humanity are 
not finding th* means to proceed forth: r in building 
the edifice of human freedom. 

During the days when the force of hunger alone 
was acting on the human stage, there existed 
certainly some sort of equality and unconscious 
justice even as that which still exists among animats* 
But no sooner did intellect make its appearance than 
le - Incited those individuals who are Inclined to 
follow its lead, to make the best use of the things 
that surrounded then even at the cost of others. 
Soon they learnt to employ tactics and energy to 
produce, to sow and reap, to hoard and spend, to 
-serve and employ and to make organised efforts to 
satisfy the increased requirements of a complex life. 
Selfishness was made possible, the origin of exploi¬ 
tation. A person t gifted ■ with superior intellectual 
powers but not disposed to increase his wealth or 
fight for n;eds which were not supplied ti many 
of his other fellow’beings, Is beaten in the rivalry 
of life by One who is inclined to -do so. Investment 
and possession have become a power. As such they 
are objects of envy and -all those who could wield 
that power were fenced to protect it against those who 
tried to compete for its possession. The pdlitician- 
aoldier 'came to their rescue. But the two classes, 
sprung from these two distinct but Identical interests, 
being unproductive, had to levy two different kinds 
of taxes on the productive masses, The tax levied 
by the politbian-soldier formed the revenue - of the 
policy which he had organised in, the - name of 
the community * and .which in fact fwas * bulwark 
against any possible attack ,on„?h* ..exploitation 


which jbe sought to : protect; and the tax which 
collected bv the - businessman on all jthe things ho 
So1d> formed the wealth of nations which in reality 
was the private, property of a Tew. This latter 
revenue of the businessman not only includes the 
Marxian 4 surplus value" or the profit a capitalist 
gets on all the things he himself produces through 
Els own factories of either men or machines, but 
also what he derives through trade, by investiijg 
On purchases and selling the goods at extraordinary 
prkes* Now that scientific improvements In the 
monetary system as well as machinery have been 
made to a large extent, It has become easier for the 
same businessman to invest more and gather more* 
The bank hoards for him and the improved machinery 
makes it possible for him to dispense with human 
labour and yet produce much more. And the 
politician-soldier continues to protect him, to enlarge 
his territory by extending his empire, and to organise 
the rest of buiranity to submit the exploitation* 
The bigger businessman has swallowed the smaller 
one, while bigger kingdoms have swallowed weaker 
ones. Thus capitalism and imperialism have 
developed hand in hand* s -f.;j 

But this js not the whole story- From behind 
these forces of hunger and intellect, the force \of 
emotion was evolving with equal* if not greater, 
rapidity and both of them are now at a point of being 
outpaced* , Amidst all peoples, amidst all classes and 
sections one deep and positive longing is commonly 
growing—ihe longing to be free, to be free from all 
kinds of wants and oppressions; to be free to grow 
higher and - greater. If suffering domination and 
flbnrery are International evils, the desire to be free 
from them Is -an International emotion. Consequently 
rebel!ions- and attempts to change the existing 
systems in favour of an organisation which might 
secure a greater measure of freedom are common 
throughout the world* 

International evils can he removed only by super- 
national efforts. The bulk of humanity must move 
as one force against the present economic and soda! 
anarchy which has always favoured the fortunate 
few- The defective social organism can be remedied 
only by an organised movement conducted by a 
representative body of the world masses as a whole. 
Stray individuals, however powerful they are, and 
the institutions they develop can do little to bring 
about a thorough-going change in this seemingly 
omnipotent system under which humanity is 
ceaselessly labouring* 

A society can move or think only through an 
organisation, and the desire to be free which is 
universal must seek a universal organisation in order 
to translate itself into a reality. This is where Cole 
found fault with ibe cosmopolitanism os Wells, when 
he said that his scheme needs an international 
organisation which is absent today, to put it into 
practice* He did not say, however, that It is not 
possible to create such an organisation* As loog 
as there is population on this earth, so long is there 
the possibility of organising a common platform, a 
common meeting place where all of them can together 
deliberate on issues which concern them as a whale 
and assert themselves against wrongs done to them. 
The realisation by the masses of the world that 
their interests are common is the first step towards 
realisation of world unity and towards the universal 
movement for freedom. Therefore the greatest need 
of today is a fully representative organisation, which 
stands for humanity as a whole and its complete 
freedom; 

But the ideal should be clean and the programme 
must be scientifically laid down. The main incentive, 
the central force lying behind all successful move¬ 
ments is but the motive power of the ideal. It is 
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the idealities of the dawn that move the dark realities 
of the night. Otherwise there would be stagnation 
and relentless darkness. What moves the present 
is the hope of the future, AH of us are prepared to 
take all risks, sacrifice everything we have, if there 
appears on the scene a ray of hoj^e* a promise of a 
way out of oppressions and exploitations. 

If what we want is an extreme and undiluted 
form of democracy, it should be an educated demo* 
eracy, otherwise it would break in the very process 
of construction. The people of all nations should not 
only be brought together* not only be fed well, but 
also should be educated enough to bear the responsi¬ 
bilities of their own social well-being. This process 
would naturally evolve an ethical and international 
constitution which can be called a state, but it would 
be a state without a policy, a law without class- 
safeguards, where every member of the society, is 
in himself an officer in charge and at the same time 
the immediate as well as ultimate beneficiary. 

Life can become l ight and easy only if you take 
it seriously and work fir its freedom. Its freedom 
consists in the perpetual feeding of our physical and 
intellectual needs and in its capacity to make 
positive advance towards self-realisation or emancipa¬ 
tion or expansion, resisting effectively the temptations 
of vie© or vioiousness. Despair must cease— 
despair that gave birth to the dangerous theories of 
the omnipotence of fate and theories that justified 
the miseries of slavery. Ignorance and poverty, 
though they were born one after the other, have 
coupled themselves so intimately that they refuse to 
die separately. Intellectual and economic slaveries 
have become a custom but it Is custom which is 
skin-deep. Inside is the burning desire to be free. 
Now if at any time, there could be a concentrated 
action on behalf of humanity as a whole. For if 
ideas have brought us closer, science has 
brought us nearer. All secrets are exposed and 
all boundary lines erased. To make the best use 
of all our achievements and resources, we must 
oomc together, seek scientific methods to get out 
of the difficulties that confront us and then make 
positive advance towards all round freedom, physical* 
intellectual as well as spiritual. If we must live, 
we must have the fitness to live. 

Certain thinkers are of opinion that an eternal 
compromise between the nations of the world 
(through their governments) may bring about some 
sort of peace in the world. But peace is not merely 
war less ness. There cannot be any peace as long as 
humanity is within the four walls or the prison. The 
peace we want is the peace that lies in the freedom of 
our wings, A compromise between nations of 
conservative, capitalist and imperialist ideologies* 
controlled by people who are caught in the toils 
of party feelings and superiority complex, means 
nothing to the suffering masses. It is not the 
united action of the negative governments but the 
organised action of the people themselves that can 
save them from further onsets of want and its 
attendant misery. 

Civilisation is harmony in aerial life. Love and 
exploitation, progress and poverty, wisdom and war, 
intelligence and ignorance, reason and stagna¬ 
tion, organisation and chaos, these things cannot 
go together. Harmony can be achieved through 
me organised utilisation of all our resources for the 
proper feeding of all the faculties of the inner soul. 
Unutilised or undirected human energy is the origin 
of all wars and misunderstandings. The wars that 
were fought and the one that is being fought today, 
are exposing In what helpless plight humanity is. 
One man with the political machinery in his hand can 
drive a people agajnst their own fellow-beings in 
another nation. Politicians, priests* bankers all have 


divided the voiceless people, the bulk of humanity, 
among themselves and are utilising them endlessly for 
their own selfish ends. All governments profess to 
stand for our cause and betterment. Yet most of 
m remain ignorant and poor. The immediate need 
of the world is an organisation for the people to 
make them independent* unanimous, prosperous and 
progressive, to build for them a social order which 
would wipe out national boundaries and keep humanity 
under one law* the law that has nothing In conflict 
with the moral code of nature. 

The first task of that representative body is to 
organise its branches throughout the length and 
breadth of the world and through them monopolise 
the trade. With the profits gatherd there, it should 
Start electrification and education. Having electric 
power in hand it can start wholesale ind us trial isation, 
thus monopolising the whole of the businessman's 
tax. By then, excluding agriculture* every economic 
activity will have been in the hands of the masses. 

All employees of that representative body (or the world 
peoples conference or congress) must be very highly 
qualified and this condition itself would be a great 
incentive for learning. And even during the time of 
employment it should be made a condition that every 
employee must spend a certain time for further 
improvement of his or her mental faculties. One world 
university must be organised and all the programme 
for education must be conducted through it. In 
the beginning, much of the schooling has to 
be conducted under the shade of trees or 
through correspondence. But ultimately it is 
possible, if the economic side of reconstruction 
makes steady progress to turn every village ^ into 
an educational centre in itself and every individual 
life into a fight for the realisation of beauty and 
truth. It is then that the society will be able to 
frame rules for the general conduct of its members 
even without the help of the scheming politician- 
soldier, That would be the beginning of human 
freedom—perhaps p the only possible beginning. 

Allahabad, M. N. Rao. 

THE MISSIONARY MOTIVE. 

Mahatma Gandhi has appealed once again to the 
‘'great and rich Christian Missions 7 ' requesting them 
to “confine their activities to humanitarian service, 
without the ulterior motive of converting India (or 
at least her unsophisticated villagers) to Christianity 
and destroying their social superstructure," 

This appeal will naturally be discounted, by those 
whose philanthropic services are still solicited, as 
the pathetic cry of a charity child which does not 
know its ailments and Wants to be rid of medication 
but seeks to cling to the sugar with which the drugs 
are coated. 

The Right Reverend Or, Mathias, Archbishop of 
Madras, in his quick and sharp reply, issued through 
a reporter of the Madras Mail v promptly disowns 
and pricks the bubble reputation which seems to 
assume that Christian Missions have been sent 
over here to pour out the riches of the West in 
charity for healing the sick and relieving the 
distressed masses of this country. His Grace is 
surely on unassailable ground when he declares that; jm 
their “first and chief motive* and not merely an 
ulterior motive, is to conquer India for Christ/' by 
preaching the Gospel and leading souls to Him, 
which is In itself a work Supremely humanitarian, 
and that their other humanitarian activities are 
merely incidental* 

*Itis the command of God; it is His work; these 
1 souls are His; He has committed them to our care, 
and at the judgment sear. He will demand an account 
I of them.** Such is the stern motive and motto 
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recommended to Christian religious workers by the 
Reverend author of "Imago Christi” or Example 

or Christ, rearpatiaar.com 

It is this ^command of God” and "committal to 
our care'' from which has developed the doctrine 
of Spiritual Trusteeship which, apart from and 
independent of the twin doctrine of political trustee¬ 
ship, is the driving force behind Christian Missions 
in India and everywhere else In the world to the 
south and east of ths Mediterranean as far as the 
Pacific- It is the doctrine by which every follower 
of Christ, especially every one born in the Western 
climes favoured with a long and rich Christian 
tradition behind them, is enjoined and privileged to 
regard himself as the keeper of his non-Christian 
brother's soul, and has to engage himself incessantly 
in contriving means to make him accept the Christian 
gospel and turn with loathing from the ways of 
his parents, pronouncing tb;m dark, superstitious 
and ungodly (vide Reformer of 23rd February 1929, 
page 404.) 

“It is an undoubted fact that Hindu parents of the 
higher castes fiercely resent all attempts on the part 
of Christian Missionaries to take a child away from 
its ancestral home and subject it to the^ steady in¬ 
fluence of Christian teaching,” says Judge Paul 
Appasamy M A., IX*. B.* In his illuminating book on 
the Law Applicable to Christians in India written for 
the National Christian Council; or they also regard 
such attempts as ,f a breach or abuse of the confidence 
that they have reposed in Christian Mi^sionarie^. ,, 

But no Christian Missionary true to his faith and 
calling can help incurring the blame or even courting 
it. He cannot possibly afford to abandon bis God- 
ordained duty and throw away his God-given privilege 
at the request of any human being. His own soul- 
salvation and rank in Heaven depend upon the nu¬ 
merical results which he can manage to show, of his 
faithful trusteeship on earth, when questioned on the 
awful Day of Judgment. 

I know thou hast believed on Me 
And light through Me is thine, 

But where are all those glorious stars 
Which in thy crown should shine ? 

Thou seest yonder joyous throng 
With gems on every brow, 

For every soul they led to Me 
They wear a jewel now 1 

Mr* Paul Appasamy himself patiently enumerates 
many logical and sound psychological reasons to 
explain why "the Christian teacher or Missionary is 
anxious to force the pace, and to separate the child 
from what he considers noxious influences, so as to 
enable him to continue the religious enquiries in 
peace of mind and the best environments available.” 

All these and many other excellent reasons may 
or may not prove comforting to the bereft Hindu 
parents and their distressed friends. But then they 
have the handsome assurance of His Grace the 
Archbishop Dr* Mathias of Madras that "we Mis¬ 
sionaries following the command of Christ do not 
believe in conversions by force or fraud, or by means 
of material inducements, which unfortunately many 
Hindus believe to be the secret of our success.* 

Gandhiji thinks it a virtue in himself and in 
his co -religionist a that none of them has 
•designs’ on his neighbour as to his religious 
faith, for he regards all the great religions of 
of the world as true—"as true at any rate for the 
people professing them as mine is Tor me." And so 
he tninks he must honour his neighbour’s religion 
even as he honours his own, Gandhiji succeeds thus 
only in exposing the Achilles heel of Hinduism 
in ai unbrotherly world of warring creeds. Dr. 
Mathias is too adroit and quick not to perceive the 


opening and strikes in at once with his trenchant 
remark that this declaration ”is only an unfortunate 
and flippant expression of the spirit or that 
dreadful indifferent ism so widely prevalent in these 
days/* and ends with a counter declaration of his 
own faith that Christianity is the only true aud 
os si hie religion, A Hindu may be admitted to 
e a Mahatma or great- eouled man, and also loved 
as a very dear friend. But no Moulana worthy 
of his title and no Padri worth his sale can hide 
or keep to himself the perturbing fact that that man 
with his saving virtues is not really among the 
"saved” and stands nowhere in God's estimation 
when compared with the meanest sinner among the 
True Believers (vide Reformer of 16th February 
1929, page 389.) 

His Grace the Archbishop of Madras may or 
may not be right when he says-. "We cannot 
confine our work to merely social service without 
being guilty of a grave dereliction of duty/* But 
every man of sound business sense will agree that 
It is for the ‘fisher of souls 1 not for the fish, to 
chose what it shall be fed upon, though the kindly 
Doctor of Souls is too polite to say so, 

K, R. 


THE GITA IN A NUTSHELL. 

If the Vedas were revealed to the world through 
the God Brahma or through the Various seers 
(Mahtra-Drashtas), the Gita was revealed, at a more 
mature stage of the world, through an incarnation 
of God himself. This fact persuades us to think of 
the Gita more highly than of any other Hindu 
scripture. Verily it id entitled to be considered the 
Word of God, As such it is the Supreme Scripture 
of the Hindu community. What 1 say here is 
strongly corroborated by the long fine of holy saints 
and teachers who have for the last twelve centuries 
or more busied themselves with the interpretation 
of its teaching sooner than with that of the teachings 
of other scriptures. No religious book has been 
oftener commented upon than the Gita. This fact 
is unmistakable recognition of its supreme importance 
for us. 

The fundamental problems discussed by Shri 
Bhagwan Krishna are, to my mind, threefold t Are 
we to live or refuse to live p Why are we to five P 
How are we to five ? 

The first was exactly the problem with Aijuna. 

He was a very good type of citizen. He would 
sacrifice a whole kingdom rather than be a cruel 
citizen to kill his fellowmen, nay his own kith 
and kin. He was keenly experiencing the hardness 
of the situation when love and duty clash. He 
would retire from the active life of the world. His 
attitude was one of refusal to live. 

But the Lord urged him to live in the thick of the 
battle of life and to be a good citizen* because, He said, 
the killing which he was called upon to do would 
not interfere with .his nobleness which is a quality 
of thought and not of action. We are what we think 
not wbat we do. In ‘life no strict righteousness 
is possible except in a good will. If we have come 
to possess a good will or a balanced will, we have 
conquered the evil of life and have attained liberation. (ITI 
Thus was expounded the necessity of life. All is 
God’s creation and He wills out of His supremo will 
that it be so* In the heart of all life He is the soul; at 
bottom he is the agent. The complex creation is a 
play of his will and energy. It is not possible for any 
one not to be. The extreme necessity of life manifests 
itaetf in an intense love oflife. The most distressed 
soul would like to live on. Let people denounce fife, 
but they all love to live in one manner or another. All 
forms of salvations are only the various views of con- 
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tinned life. In this God is a success like unto himself* 
We are vain* therefore, If we think that we can 
renounce Renunciation or retirement 

Is only an exchange of one lot with another. AH 
lots should* therefore, be regarded as having equal 
grace* This is the balanced view of life which 
conduces to our joy of freedom* In this the Gita 
inculcates a form of spiritualism. 

Life being thus necessary, let us know how to 
live. This question has already been answered b y 
Implication. Each one of us must stick to his duties 
which devolve upon him according to his station in 
life. One must not flinch from them, must fulfil 
them at all costs. This is the only view which 
promotes the equilibrium of social organization. 
Either from this consideration or from an appreciation 
of God lovingly manifesting Himself in ana through 
us and our activities, we must always accept the joy 
of life and of ail that it stands for. 

It is vain to think that one way of life is attended 
with greater grace than another* Emphatically it 
is not sou Grace centres only in the mind or 
attitude. A particular activity can neither help nor 
hinder the attainment of God's grace. The worldly 
activities should be permitted to pursue their 
free course. The thinker, the fighter, the trader, 
and the labourer must each adhere to what 
lie has adopted in agreement with his pro¬ 
pensities, For the preservation of society this is 
very necessary. This principle alone can maintain 
and conserve social order. Only we must remember 
that social activities are only for the satisfaction of 
social needs. They are not in themselves a means 
of acquiring divine grace unless they are fulfilled in 
a divine mood* We can attain God only if we love 
God, ever have our hearts fixed upon Him. And 
this we must do. We must have a mentality of 
devotion, or divine love* The supreme message 
(Parmam Vachah) of Bhag^wan Krishna is devotion. 
A life of devotion alone is a life of supreme perfec¬ 
tion ( but I said a ■life 1 , which means one of activity 
of some sort, for truty speaking Life cannot be 
■divorced from activity, life at bottom is activity. 
This is how to live, 

Sifamati , G /- Ram Prasad Panova. 

THE LEAGUE ASSEMBLY—A CONTEST 
OF CREEDS, 

The Sixteenth Assembly of the League of Nations 
has been entirely dominated by the Icalo-Abyssinian 
conflict. It has be^n universally recognised that 
infinitely more grave than the dispute between these 
two countries is the clash of ideas and ideals 
between Italian Fascism, on the one hand and the 
Geneva institution on the other* In short it is a 
contest of creeds. 

■ With great frankness Signor Mussolini has 
declared nis faith in his classic essay in the 
Encycfapidia Ita liana entitled “The Political and 
Social Doctrine of Fascism," as the following extracts 
will show; 

41 And above all. Fascism, the more it considers 
and observes the future and the development of 
humanity quit© apart from political considerations 
of the moment, believes neither in the possibility 
nor the utility of perpetual peaces War alone 
brings up to its highest tension all human energy 
and puts the stamp of nobility upon the peoples 
who have the courage to meet it.'* Again— 
"And Ulus hostile to the spirit of Fascism, though 
accepted for what use they can be in dealing 
with particular political situations, are all the 
international leagues and societies which as history 
will show, can oe scattered to the winds when 


once strong national feeling is aroused by any 
motive—sentimental, ideal or practlcaL 1 * 

Such a political creed is diametrically opposed not 
only to the letter, but to the whole spirit of the 
League Covenant and the Kellogg-Briand Fact, 
There is no doubt as to where the Protestant 
Churches of the world stand in this matter. “Any 
nation t m declares a recent Conference of the World 
Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches “which breaks its plighted word not to 
use other than pacific means for the settlement of 
international disputes will stand condemned not only 
by the moral judgment of human society but by 
the teaching and spirit of Jesus Christ/* 
Whilst the Executive Committee of the Universal 
Chri s ti an Cou nc i I co nveyed to the state amen 
of all nations “its conviction that they have 
the wholehearted support of the Christian Churches 
which it represents, in their efforts to prevent a 
flagrant violation of the Kellogg-Briand Fact/ 1 

The League Assembly has proved once again to be 
a remarkable rallying point for world public opinion. 
Indeed never before, in the Leagued history, has 
Such solidarity been manifest The representatives 
of nation after nation went to the tribune to declare 
their loyalty to the principles of the Covenant; and 
what is more* the willingness of their peoples to 
make sacrifices in their defence. “If the Covenant is 
not observed as a whole for all and by all,” solemnly 
declared Eamon De Valera* “then there £s no 
Covenant." Halvadan Koht (Foreign Minister of 
Norway) voiced a practically unanimous conviction 
when he saids “The events of these days will 
decide whether the League will be able to maintain 
its existence as a political instrument In interna¬ 
tional relations* 1 ' 

As these words are written the issue still remains 
in the balance. Will the League, as Signor 
Mussolini prophesies, be “scattered to the winds* 3 ? 

Will international ideals and methods be demon¬ 
strated helpless when faced with dynamio nation¬ 
alism? The near future will show. AH we can say 
with certainty is that a triumph for the conceptions 
of the League can only be secured at a price. 
What price? The League system has largely 
failed up till now in two vital respects. Hie League 
has not provided, as it was intended to do, an instru¬ 
ment for the peaceful change of the Status quo 
where justice demanded such, change. Secondly, 
through lack of esprit de corps, the League has 
permitted both Violation of treaties and the success¬ 
ful use of armed force upon more than one occasion. 
Mutual defence and common justice—these con¬ 
ceptions, so different from the pre-war anarchy of 
balance of power, are basic in the Covenant, Both 
imply sacrifice* especially for the strong and for 
the satisfied. IF aggression is to be held in check by 
collective pressure, moral and material, then 
legitimate grievance must be fairly considered and 
generously handled. 

At a moment of grave anxiety and danger* there 
is real hope to be drawn from the fact that there 
are not wanting signs that under the stress of 
impending catastrophe this double lesson is being 
learnt* 

Geneva, i realpatidar.com 

September 23, 1935. J Bertram Pickard. 

Mp. Henderson Dead:— Death has occurred 
Of Mr* Arthur Henderson, the Labour [Leader, Mr* 
Arthur Henderson was reported to be suffering- from 
stomach complaints and jaundice by the middle of 
September. In a nursing home in London he had an 
operation and his condition w&s reported to be satisfac¬ 
tory. He had been 111 since then and it was reported on 
Saturday that his condition was causing anxiety. 
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A PRE-WAR OUTLOOK ON WORLD 

realpatidaKKgNTS. 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer . 

Sir, 

In the Reformer dated October 12, you say that the 
Anglo-Indian press, with the one exception of the 
Times of India , has been consistent in protesting 
against Mussolini's colonial ambitions. This ex¬ 
ception is all the more inexplicable in view of the 
Times of India's glorious stand in the days of India’s 
national humiliation under the martial law admi¬ 
nistration in the Punjab in 1919. 

Though the Times of India, like The Englishmen of 
Calcutta, had previously criticised Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore’s famous letter to Lord Chelmsford, renouncing 
his knighthood, it characterised as “A Libel" General 
Dyer’s statement before the Hunter Committee that, 
for what he did, he had the support of all the Europeans 
in India. The Times of India's protest against that 
statement infuriated a large number ot influential 
Europeans. In the present case, I trust, the Times 
of India will yet adopt the right course, as the 
European planter's logio cannot have entered the 
Times building. 

In a previous issue you noticed, with approval, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s denunciation of the 
Italian campaign. It reminded me of Telemachus' 
semi-historic denunciation of the gladiatorial per¬ 
formances. No denunciations or protests have come 
so far from the Vatican. The Church has surren¬ 
dered, if not sold, her spiritual power for the temporal 
re-possession of a few acres of land. It has been the 
admiration of the whole world that the Church attained 
her moral strength and greatness through her un¬ 
compromising and unbending attitude towards all 
the forces of evil. The Church on many occasions 
trod on the necks of mighty emperors. Incidents 
like the arrogant king Visvamitra standing as a 
humble suppliant before Vasishta were numerous 
in the early history of the Church. The sub¬ 
mission of the Roman Emperor Theodosius to 
Bishop Ambrose is a case in point : “When 
Ambrose was informed of the massacre 
of Thessalonica, his mind was filled with 
horror and anguish. He retired into the country 
to indulge his grief and to avoid the presence of 

Theodosius.The emperor was deeply affected 

by hi9 own reproaches and by tho9e of his spiritual 
father; and after he had bewailed the mischievous 
and irreparable consequences of his rash fury, he 
proceeded in the accustomed manner to perform his 
devotions in the great church of Milan. He was 
stopped in the porch by the archbishop who, in the 
tone and language of an ambassador of Heaven, 
declared to his sovereign that private contrition wa9 
not sufficient to atone for a public fault or to appease 
the justice of the offended Deity." (Italics mine). 
‘Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,' Chapter 
XXVII. There is not now a single Bishop in any 
Church who will dare incur the displeasure of a 
King or a Dictator, and to thi9 extent the moral 
power of the Church has come down. Savonarola 
said: “In the primitive Church we had golden 
prelates and wooden chalices. Mow we have wooden 
prelates and golden chalice9.” 

What the modern Tamerlane Mussolini i9 attempt¬ 
ing to do in Ethiopia, Napoleon did in Egypt. In 
his proclamation after the viotory, Napoleon imposed 
upon the Egyptians tbi9 blasphemous order; “My 
name shall be mentioned in all the mosques during 
publio prayers." All that now remains in Egypt of 
Napoleon’s conquest i9 a heap of the bones of the 
Egyptian soldiers taken prisoners by Napoleon and 


[Oct. 26 


by hi9 own orders afterwards murdered by the- 
French soldiers “as there was not sufficient food 
for all." 

Mussolini’s ambition to raise Italy to her former 
glory is doomed to failure, even if the other blood¬ 
thirsty nations of Europe would continue to stand 
still while he committed more murders and enriched 
himself with the “spoils of war." He may be 
allowed to plunder a few more lands resourcele 9 » 
and badly armed, but his downfall is certain. 
When Italy was at the height of her greatness, a 
Roman citizen could purchase with a copper 
piece luxuries which an oriental potentate 
might envy to possess. The glory of the world's 
greatest empire took wing9 when one evening Alaric, 
the king and leader of the Goth9, entered Rome. 

The Romans had been accustomed to regard and 
treat the Goth9 as barbarians, ju9t a 9 they now 
regard the Ethiopians. When the Gothic army was. 
let loose like wild animals in the heart of Rome, and 
unprintable things began to take place in every part 
of the Eternal City, the terror-stricken members of 
the Senate with one voice begged for the terms of 
peace. Alaric mentioned them. Overcome with fear 
and amazement the Roman chiefs exclaimed; “If we 
surrender all these, what is left to us?" “Your lives,** 
was Alaric’s reply. And Rome fell without the 
world falling with it. 

The same fate awaits Benito Mu99olini and all 
other cowards who oppress the weak. 

Coonoor, \ Yours etc., 

16th October, 1935. J M. G. Joseph. 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
WOMEN, 12TH SESSION." 

The 12th Session of the International Congress of 
women for suffrage and equal citizenship took place 
in the City of Istanbul from the 18th to the 25th 
April 1935. The place of meeting was “Yildiz Kosk" 
an old palace of Sultan Abdul Hamidkhan with a 
lovely old—rather neglected—garden. The palace 
is situated on a small hill from where we had a 
magnificent view of the Bosphorus and a part of the 
city of Istanbul, In thi9 Palace we had dressing-rooms 
and a hair-dressing saloon, and an exhibition of 
articles brought by delegates of various countries 
(which were sold for the benefit of the Con¬ 
gress). We had the press, a translation bureau, 
a bank with facilities for exchange, a traveller's 
bureau where we could arrange for tickets 
and passages. We also had a restaurant which 
supplied luncheon every day. The Munici¬ 
pality had given u9 free bus tickets for the duration 
of the conference. Members of the Reception 
Committee—our charming Turkish sisters—were 
women of great personality and organizing capacity. 

It was amazing to think of them confined, and 
enshrouded only a dozen year9 ago. How bravely 
they have taken their position in the world, how- 
manificently they organize and how great a privilege 
it was to get to know- them intimately. Mme Latife 
Bekir, Mme Lamika Refik and members of their 
Committee did their work extremely well. 

The Turkish Government are to be congratulated 
on their very modern outlook in life. Not only have CO 171 
they emancipated their countrywomen but they have 
realised the value of the co-operation and service of 
half the population of thier country. The men came 
in large numbers to all our open sessions. Members 
of Government, Municipalities, and university took 
the keenest interest in our proceedings. 

On the 15th April before the Congress was 
formally opened we had a press meeting where 

* The Strl-Dharma. 
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♦each dclegalbd gave a abort account of the work 
-of the of tbdr country. JodU expressed 

^ hope that her peace movement would be 
laken as an example by other countries* believe 
in non-violence and in service and In sacrifice rather 
than anna and ammunition* and military services as 
means to obtain world peace.” ^ f 
Tbs Turkish press was ever in attendance* . All 
the newspaper* had columns full of women's congress 
every day. Some papers brought out special 
■numbers and moat of them were profusely illustrated. 
Each O no of us was photographed a dozen times a 
day and oard* and pictures were all sold out before 
^he end of the day. *t «■ ‘ * 1 *■ 

Not content with giving us unstinted hospitality 
the Turkish Government even issued a set of stamps 
to commemorate the women's movement. For the 
firat time in History the women have been eo 
honoured. r ' . 

Mine, Curie, Mrs. Champman Cat U Jane Adams* 
Salma Lagerlof »nd other notable women have been 
immortalized by this modem and noVal metheod* 

The delegates were moat cordially welcomed hot 
<ioly by the reception committee consisting mainly of 
members of the Turkish women'* union and progress 
and all their co-workera, but by the Turkish officers 
on behalf of their Government. - There was a .Turkish 
Boat from Alexandria, which took us over at half 
rates and gave us luxurious cabin* and food* At 
Izmir, wo were welcomed by the Mayor and a few 
members of the Municipality who came to , our boat 
to read the address and presented flowers and 
Jiteraturcs of their great country. It was an 
extraordinary act of courtesy and Kindness which 
reached our hearts and made us their friends and 
sympathisers even before we set foot in Istanbul, 
There wire representatives of Jthirty-two countries 
participating in the .Congress of women for suffrage 
and equal citizenship, Asia and Africa and South 
America made the union of both Hemispheres, a 
living palpable reality. Aaia sending her women 
from Iran, India, Beyrout, Damascus, Baghdad, 
Arabia, Egypt from Africa and Jamaica from South 
America. It was a thousand pities that neither 
China nor Japan, Burma nor Ceylon were represented 
as we were looking forward with great interest to 
come into contact with Chinese and Japanese women. 
Egypt and India and Central Asia and Jamaica 
thought alike and spoke alike—had visions and 
Ideals of the future which were Identical. We felt 
-the strength of our unity with a great surge of pride 
and we knew that without pacts ^ and treaties 
we could rely on the u n ity^ friendsh ip a nd 
joint actions Of the women of Asia, Indeed it wms 
amazing how the bond of womanhood cemented 
our friendship and united us to the woman of the 
West, We may have different angles of vision but 
In all matters of principle we had complete unanimity 
and cur goal was the same* The declaration of 
.principles proposed by the board on matters of Equal 

1. Political rights 

5L Economic rights 

3. Moral rights 

4. Legal rights 

5. Peace and the League of Nations 

-wza accepted and ratified without a single dissenting 
voice* 

There was no subject cm which our perfect unani¬ 
mity of thought was as apparent as when we 
were di sous sing the subject of world peace and 
Disarmament. An amendment to the Resolution 
suggesting that Pacifists should not be considered 
as traitors to their country was accepted for 
’discussion in the Committee later on. Some countr ies 
were desirous of including a new clause to the effect 


that women should not be debarred from military 
service* We all protected that was against p*ir 
principle to work lor Peace to deliberately ^deroaod 
the inclusion of women in that jerganiaed. murder 
and destruction known as war* - / v* ' r * i H 

Begum Skaheefa Hamid Am* v, 

Fr&idtml, Indian* Xhlegatiffyf- 

TWO EMINENT LIVING AMERICANS.* ^ 

^ Among the American publicist*, educators* politi¬ 
cians, literally hundreds of them have championed 
the cause of Indian Freedom and it Is not my intention 
to write about them, bat I wish to mention that two 
eminent Americans—■ Rev. Dr* J. T* Sunderland and 
Rev* Dr. John Haynes Holmes i h ave served the 
people of India most effectively by championing the 
cause of Indian . freedom and interpreting Indian 
ideals to the American people. The well known 
services of Dr. Sunderland need not be discussed at 
length. But I must say that during the last £fty 
years Dr. Sunderland ha* been doing his best to 
spread the truth about India* It may be mentioned 
that even the late Dadabhai Naorqji and Sir William 
Digby owed much to Dr* Sunderland, because the 
latter was possibly the originator of the theory that 
the famine -in. India was not due to want of food in 
India but due to rpoverty of the people caused fey 
foreign exploitation, r Dadabhai Naonoji, Rameih 
Chandra Dutt. Sir William Digby, Keir Hardy and 
others developed this theory ■ expounded by Dr* 
Sunderland. In the, field of Comparative Religion 
Dr# Sunderland baa done signal service to India by 
interpreting Indian religions as well as philosophy. 
Dr* Sunderland has spent his time and money 
unceasingly to serve the people of India* because tie 
felt that t>y doing so he wai serving the cause of 
humanity. His work “India in Bondage and Her 
Right To Freedom” remains today the best work' on 
India. ■ . t .,*/ ;;,f; j-I ^-4 

The people of India in general do not know much 
of Dr. John Haynes Holmes, tht pastor of -the 
Community Church of. New York He is a great 
student of Comparative Religion and is the greatest 
of the active religious' leaders of America, noted 
for h*B liberalism and appreciation of ah religious 
faiths. He ia possibly the greatest and the most 
fearless advocate of Peace. During the World War 
he opposed America's entry and opposed War in 
any form iti the most vigorous manner.. When, 
anti-Germanism was the prevailing thought in 
America, Eh 1 . Holme* welcomed the German* as 
human beings to share with him and hi* church- 
members the spirit of human fellowship. He has 
championed every progressive cause in the United 
States and upheld every movement for human 
freedom—Indian freedom, Philippine Independence, 
etc, . 

It is not generally known *o the Indian public 
that Dr. Holme* was one of the first Christian 
pastors, who gave full recognition to the intrinsic 
value of the Non-Violent. Non-Co-operation Movement 
sponsored by Mahatma Gandhi* In a historic sermon 
delivered in the Community Church of New York 
Dr* Holmes several years ago proclaimed Gandhi 
as "the greatest man in the world today.* Since that 
day, he has used bis effort*, through hi* writing* 
and lectures, to make known the activities of 
Mahatma Gandhi and the All India National Congress 
unceasingly. In his paper. Unify, during the recent 
year*, more has been published about India titan 
any other paper in a foreign land. 

As a public speaker Eh. Holme* is unquestionably 
one of the foremost in the English-speaking worla; 
and he has used his eloquence to rouse the people of 
America to further the cause of justice, liberty and 

* Ufttff. OblugQt - ’ 
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pe4»cc. 'He was One of the leaders of the movement 
that the ill-fated Sacoo and Vanzetti should be given 
justice, /He i« now agitating that Tom Mooney who 
is in prison due to petjured evidence, should be freed. 
He ts advocating that the "See its borough Negro pri¬ 
soners'* should be fre ed. He believes and p reaches that 
all the Indian political prisoners in India* Germany or 
Soviet Russia, who are placed In jails or concentration 
camps without trial, should be freed. He, like the 
founders of the American Republio, believes that the 
cause of justice and human liberty should be fought 
f all over tbe world*., ! ; 

Dr* Holmes is a truly religious man, a man of 
peace. War and violence are opposed to his concep¬ 
tion of religion, L For this reason he advocates 
disarmament and arbitration among nations. He does 
not hesitate to criticize his own government, when he 
thinks that it is following a wrong policy, endangering 
the peace of the world. He is one of the foremost 
exponents of tbe idea that Christianity and War 
r cannot bo reconciled.! He was one of the, first 
Christian leaders td advocate that Christian pastors 
should take the leadership in refusing to support any 
war, and furthered , the recent historic meeting of 
Christian Ministers (held on May 2, 1035) at the 
Riverside Church (popularly known as the Rockefeller 
x Church) at New York in which more than two hundred 
i Christian ministers took the following solemn oath:— 
"In loyalty to God I believe that the way of true 
. religion cannot be reconciled with the way of war. 
In loyalty to my country I support its adoption of the 
Kellogg-Briana Pact which renounces war. In the 
. spirit of true patriotism and with deep personal 
conviction, I therefore renounce war and never will I 
support another*?*! , _■ *■ ... , ’ -/ ■ 

\ Dr. Holmes 1 has raised his powerful voice against 
race-hatred, religious bigotry and political and econo- 
j mlc imperialism* He is always for the under-dog j 
but be is not one who believes in the mechanistic 
i theory of life. He lays special emphasis on the value 
of idealism and spiritual significance of life, which he 
so admirably discussed in one of his recent sermons 
on “Life, Death and Immortality*' delivered on the 
last Easter Sunday, Like Dr, Sunderland, Dr. Holmes 
- was once a Unitarian minister; but he does not 
j believe in any special creed and sect and ' is truly a 
; universal!st* . The following statement which is 
accepted by him as a declaration of faith, gives some 
idea of his creed c — 

p **Un to the C h u roh U nl versal , wh ieh is th e d eposit cry 

-of all ancient wisdom and the school of I all modern 
thought; Which recognizes in all prophets a harmony, 
in all scriptures a unity* and through all dispensations 
a continuity ; which abjures all that separates and 
r divides, and always magnifies brotherhood and peace; 
which seeks truth In freedom, justice in love and 
individual discipline in social duty ; and which shall 
make of all sects, classes, nations and races* one 
' fellowship of men—unto this Church and unto all its 
memberSi known and unknown, throughout the world, 
we pledge the allegiance of our hands and hearts, 1 ' 

In Ihe Rev. J, J. Sunderland and Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes one finds the finest types of eminent 
-American* and true followers of the founder of the 
i’Christian faith. Dr, Sunderland is ninety-five years 
-of age and still vigorous and busy with his literary 
activities in serving humanity. Dr* Holmes is 
barely fifty-five years old and as a champion of 
.human freedom, religious liberty and opponent of 
racial prejudice is never too tired to extend a helping 
hand to all seeking his co-operation, America is 
not a land of mere “dollar-chasers.*' There are many 
idealists in this country. If India should be proud 
iof her Tagore and Gandhi, then the United States 
can jus tly be proud of her Sunderland and Holmes, 
Ta,raketatii Dass, 


t -"« t THE HAR1JAN PROBLEM,* 

, The problem of Harijans 3* now before the public 
—before the towns people and the rural public, 
before the Government and before the thinking publfe- 
who talk in terms of the nation, Mahatma Gandhi's- 
sincere efforts in not allowing them to be separated' 
from the rest of the Hindus, and the new attitude 
of Government of being no longer indifferent to their- 
welfare as before* have made It a problem of great 
importance. As a result of the Poona Pact arrived 
at in 1932, the number of seats reserved for them, 
in i the Provincial Councils was increased from 70 
- to 151, and in the Federal Assembly frdm the present: 
number of one nominated seat to 19 elected seats. 

This wilt give them a great lift in the national 
councils, and their importance cannot now be 
belittled* much less can they be relegated to oblivion 
as before. ; , r _ 

But apart from the political Side* the question 
: has to her looked at from the -social side. Apart, 
from voting for council elections, which may come 
once^ in three or five years, it hag to be considered 
from the human side, from the point of daily contact 
in the whole countryside of the so-called untouch¬ 
ables with the rest of our huge masses. It is a 
question concerning the change of mentality of crores- 
of our villagers, who have considered It a part of 
their religion, t<* shun and almost taboo five erdres- 
of these Unfortunate ■ people without any logic*. 
Effacement of physical untouchability has been 
comparatively an easy matter in towns and cities, 
but a tough matter in rural parts which contain, 
r 90 per Cent of our people. Even supposing that the 
physical touch of Harijans comes to be tolerated itv 
rural areas In course of time, it is the change in the 
superiority complex of caste Hindus and other people 
affected by contact with Hindus/ that needs to be. 
brought about as early as possible. 

If once the truth is brought home to the Hindu 
mind that a Harijaa can be and is as clean, intelligent 
and useful to national interests as any one else, ip 
once the unpleasant truth is admitted by Hindus in 
general that we have erred and also sinned in the 
past in maltreating, it may ,be unconsciously, our own 
brethren, the way to reconciliation to a complete 
amalgamation of Harijans with the Hindu society, 
as much as the caste system can allow it, will not. 
be a long one. But some people are yet loath to 
admit that our past conduct has been bad. They 
are not able to got rid of the idea that the Harijans* 
are separate from the rest of the Hindu community. 
Though Bengal Hindus have the largest proportion—- 
44 per cent of Harijans or Scheduled castes—of ait 
provinces in India, they are yet smarting under the 
Poona Pact and the reservation of 30 seats for Harijans 
out of SO Hindu seats. They yet believe that these 
30 seats are taken away from them and given to some 
other race of people not their own. They refuse to- 
believe that these seats are given to a section of their 
own community, who can easily be merged among 
themselves by kind ■ and tactful handling* This 
mentality needs a rapid and complete change* 

The Harijan Sevsk Sangb has now been in 
existence for nearly three' years pasL It has its 
branches established in all provinces and in almost; 
all districts and in some Sub-districts also, A large COITI 
number of whole time workers are engaged in, doing 
ameliorative and other work of a silent kind. The 
work is divided in several directions—educational 
social* economic. Hygienic, But the Sangh's outstand¬ 
ing work Is educational, as it believes that the future 
workers among the Harijans must come from among 
themselves, and that can be done by extensive as 
well as intensive education. The workers of the 

* The Social Service Quarterly* 
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Sangh drive and encourage a large number of 
Hartjan children common primary schools* 

Besides, a large number of scholarships ~by hundreds 
—Is given to them for secondary and technical <d uca- 
tion. About 120 students are supported in colleges by 
regular monthly scholarships varying from Rs* 10 to 
Ra. 3(X It Is the ambition of the Sangh to create 
large number of lawyers, doctors, engineers, 
mechanics, tailors, carpenters from among them, 
who will elevate in future people who are their own 
kith and kin much sooner than any other agency can. 
No doubt it is the bounders duty, nay some com¬ 
pensation for their criminal neglect in the past, of 
the so-called high caste Hindus to continue to do 
their share of the work for Harijans both by voluntary 
efforts and by State aid. 

One of the ways in which the Sangh is trying to 
serve Harijans is by providing them with additional 
sources of water supply, especially in rural parts. 
The Sangh not resting satisfied with the efforts 
made to throw open to Harijans ail public wells 
the use of which is denied to them at present, 
is raising a special fund to construct wells for them, 
especially in dry tracts. And this year a fund of 
about a lakh of rupees is being collected for that 
purpose alone. 

Let us hope that the collective effort of all 
Hindus and others and also the state will remove this 
stigma of untouch ability and the thousand disabilities 
imposed as a consequence thereof and thus uppift 
not less than five crores of people of our own country 
-of our own religion, our own kith and kin. 

A. V. Thaklkar. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Can tli© Fop© Prevent War?—‘‘What can 
tha Fope do to prevent this or any other war?" 
asked the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster 
(Dr. Arthur llinsley), referring to the Abyssinian 
conflict, during an address at a London church. 
“He ts a helpless, old man with, a small police 
force to guard himself, to guard the priceless treasures 
of the Vatican and to protect his diminutive State 
which ensures his due iudspecdetica In the exercise 
of his universal right and duty to teach and 
guide his followers of all races. Can he denounce 
a neighbouring Power—a Power armed with absolute 
control over everything and with every modem 
instrument of force ? It is said he could excommunicate. 
Yes, and thus make war with hie “Dictator" neighbour 
inevitably, besides upsetting the peace and consciences of 
the great mass of Italians,with the result of a fierce anti¬ 
clerical outbreak. X have insisted, and insist again, 
that the Pop* is expressly excluded by the secret Fact 
of London in 1013 from future deliberations in the 
councils of peace. Until ho is Invited to intervene by 
both sides, he cannot act as a judge. As an indepen¬ 
dent sovereign, he has no grounds of intervention in the 
present case—not even those grounds enjoyed by ■ 
member of |h* League of Kations-to join which League 
through Italy's express stipulation ho was not invited. 
The present Pope and his predecessors have made 
incessant and unavailing efforts to avert war." 

(MfI Aviators In Beng-al:—The love foe- 
aviation evinced by the Bengal) girls is evidenced by 
the fact that a number of applications are pouring in 
from ihe girl candidates for the offer announced recently 
of a sum of Rs, 1,000, being devoted for the training of 
a selected girl candidate at the Bengad Flying Club, 
Dum Hum. Among the applicants are one Muslim lady of 
an aristocratic family, six girl graduates and one woman 
teacher of the local College, On* application has been 
received from Lahore also. This encouraging response 
has 1 educed an anonymous donor to offer * sum of 
Rs. 000 to be utilised for the training of a second girl 
aviator, Th* last date foe th* application 1s October 
SO, LU33.—United Press. 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD; * 

Udder the patronage of and largely ■nppgrtad by th* 
Government of H. E. th* htahmreja Geek irar el Barol*. 

( Registered under th* Bared* Companies Ant Hi o( jsuT V 

HifiAij Ovmm i— BARODA, 

©ranches^Bombay, AhmedabaJ, INavuri, Mebaana 
Dabhol, Burat, Hetlnd, Patna, AmreLJ, Btiavna^tr 
JSIdhpur, Karjen, Kafef Kadi, Dvarica, tod Port Otlii. 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED Re. 6o.ao.eeo 

CAPITAL, PAID-UP M m 30,00,000 

RESERVE FUND „, „ x 1.50.000 

DIRECTORS: 

Air Lxlubhal Samaldu, JCt., (Chairman). 

Sheets Dur^apraud Sfaambbupr«Md Ltiikarl, <,MK) 
Agent, Abmedabad. ) 

Sbeth Todarmaf CblmaalaJ 3am #1 Beebar, Mill Agent 
Barotja. 

Toolaldna KKachand Eaq., (Kllacltand Devoband A G 
Ltd.. Bombay.) 

Mr. Olrdharlal Dosabftal PaHkh, B.A., LLR, Bared*. 

Raj Ratna Bhallal Da|ibhal Amir*. B, A,, M. 3. C. i M 
(Managing Agent, Alembic Chemical Works Co* Ltd,, 
Birodn.) 

Seth Fran milch La) Ma>atial (Sborrock Mill*. Ltd 

Ahmedabad,) 

Mr. S. D* Saklatwala(Tat* Sons, Ltd,, Bombay.) 

Mr. Walchabd Hlractiaad (Bombay. 

Mr, ManLlal Balabhal Nanavatl, B. A,, LL. B., A, At. Pen 
Bared*. 

CURBED DEPOSIT ACXJOUNTS, 

Interest no dally balances frem Hi. SOD to Its. 1.00,000. 
will be allowed at I per asnfc. peg annum bud an flutiu o^at 
Rsl 1,00 ,003 by opwLaL arrangement. Ns latarmt wniob 
dfM QDloomt to R*. ft per ball- ytm will ba aliawaL 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

&aotJvsd tor long or short pertodfl an term* wb&eh may *1 
ascertained 00 nppllaatjoo. 

DOAKB, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH ORE PITS, 

Tbs Bini grant* atuommodatton oa term* to be arcanasd 
against approved Mourlfclos, 

Th* Bank undertakes on behalf of It* eenrtltoeiiM the nCt 
Custody of Share* and SeoarltLas and the oailootlon of dJvidaad* 
and Intemt theraou ; U also undortabaa tha a ale and purohas* of 
Government Fa per and all deaoriptloa* ot BtooA at modM^n 
sbarge* particular* of whLjh may be learnt on application, 

SAVINGS BANS DEPOSITS. 

Depqatt* received In Savings Bank aoeobnti and Savings Bank 
deposit aoeounti. Interest on these Is allowed at 1| per cent pw 
annum. Rules on application, 

W, G, GROUNDWATER, 

Ossofst Manager, 


TUB SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY* LIMITED. 


Fortnightly balling* between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta* 
Burma -sailing at Galle Tutioonn 
Colombo and other coast port* 
according to demand. 

For Freight mod other particular* apply to— 

NAR&OTAM MORARJEU & Col, 

dymh, 

Sudani* House, 1L, dprott Road, Htlltid Estaie, 

2—SG Bombay, 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(Established 7th September 1008.) 
UfOOaPOBATBn TJNDKE XHfl INDIAN OOMPAN1R8 AOT 

real patida i^p 

HEAD OFFICE I 


v. - THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

•'* . HEAD OFFICE: Apollo8treat, Fort, Bombay. 

“ BRANCHES: 


ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 


Branches 


BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon St., Bombay* 
BANDRfl, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay. 
AHMEDABAD. 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch. 
CALCUTTA. 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 


Capital Subscribed •••Nt Rs. 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up ...»•• „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund ~.... „ 1,02,50,000 

London Agents :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


Bnramntl (District Poona). 
Islam pur (District Satara). 
Karad ( n ’ » > 

Taagaon f „ ., > 

Satara ( „ «. ). 

Klrioakarwadl ( „ „ ). 

Shtrala ( », 

Koregaon ( „ \ 

Koporgaon (District Ahmod- 
oagarL 

Shevgaon ( „ *• /* 

Ahmednagar , n \ 

Bhlwandt (District Thana). 
Palgbar ( >■ ). 

Kalyan < » » ). 

AkJuJ (District 3holapar> 


Vlramgam 

Dhulla 

Dondatcha 

Nandurbar 

Shlrpur 

Sbahada 

Sakri 

Slndkheda 

Mafegaon 

Satan* 

Kalwan 

Dohad 

Kalo) 


(District Ahm,. 
• dabadi 
(District West: 
Khaadeah;. 


* 


M ). 

• V 

( m h -t 

(District Naslfe). 

< w H > 

( m . V 

(District Panctr 

MabaU). 


DIRECTORS 


8lrOhanflal V.Mehta, K.O.8.I., 
Sir Lalnbhal Samaldas, Kt,, 
Madhowjee D. Thaokoraey, 

Esq., 

B. G. Sariaya. Eaq., 

O. P. Murdoahwar, Ksq, 

G. K. Devadhar, Eaq.. 

8. N. Koshv&ln, Eaq., 


Prof.'V. Q. Sale,' 

B. N. Rajodnya. Eaq., 

A. P. Kulkarni, Eaq„ 

D. W. Raut, Eaq., 

F. B. Laxmoahwar, Eaq., 

0. M. Gandhi, Eaqr., 

Rao Bahadur R. V. Vaodefcat 
V. Ij. Mehta, Eaq., 


Interest ia allowed on daily balances from Rs. «00 to 
Bs. 1,00,000 @ 1% per annum. Interest on balances in 
excess of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Rs. 5 per half year. 


BHARE CAPITAL >— 

< Fully Paid) — — — Rs. 13,96,900 

X DEPOSITS fixed (or one year and shorter or Ion gear period* 
are aooepiod. Rates and other particulars may be assertaiaod 
from the undersigned. 


FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained 00 
Application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rules on application.* The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained 00 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 


5. CURRENT ACCOUNTS arc opened (or Corporative 
Societies and Individual*. Interest Is allowed on dally balances 
not exceeding Re. 1,00,000. 

8. SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS are accepted* and fnterovV 
pald at S| per aeot. on minimum monthly balances. Rules may 
be obtained (mm the underaignod. 

4. Drafts are issued on district and other towns on terms to be 
ascertained on application. 

6. The Bank finances only registered Co-operative Soclettw in. 
the Bombay Presidency, on the recommendation of the Registrar 
Go-operative Societies, Bombay Presidency. 


LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. 

A. G. GRAY, 
Manager. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

Beautiful Two-Coloured 

1936 - CALENDAR - 1936 

Send TWO ANNAS 
Postal Stamps 

To cover postage, packing, etc. 

THE ATANK NIGRAH 
PHARMACY, 

JAMNAGAR—(Kathiawar.) 


e. Accounts in audited quarterly by a firm of Incorporated 
Accountants and yearly by a Special Government Auditor, 
Quarterly statements of financial position are published in the 
•• Bombay Government Gasette.” 

VAIKUNTH la MEHTA, 

Managing. Director.. 

THE 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Money saved wisely in these days brings Happiness 
and when spent unwisely, R brings over whelming, 
debts, worry, distress and unhappiness. 

Make therefore a * regular saving by opening a 

home: savings safe account 

with us and earn interest on Daily balances 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Before hiring a Safe in any of the Safe DepoS^-COITI 
Vaults of Bombay, you are requested to visit our 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide in. 
our favour &s others have done. 

a N. POCHKHANAWALA, 

Managing Director.. 
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QUALITY /. 

* realpatidar.com 

So—called cheap silk fabrics do let you do want any time and 
cost you more in the long run because they are made down to a 
price and not up to a standard. 

Mysore Government Silk Weaving Factory 
fabrics are recognised throughout India for 
their superior quality, reliability and attrac¬ 
tiveness and are guaranteed free from admixture 
either with artificial silk or foreign yarn. 

7he choice is in your hands , 

Buy Mysore Georgettes, Mysore Crepes and 
Mysore Satins and have full satisfaction. 

Agents ;— 

The Mysore Products, Princess Street, BOMBAY. 

The Mysore Silk Depot, Swadeshi Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 
The Svadeshi, Yusuf Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort, BMBAY. 



Lea ding Stockist*, 


The Indian Ladies' 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONCE IN TWO MONTHS. 

Edited fold/ in the iuu_L egta of the Women tf 
Indie, bj JMbjl K, Saxt&LUs u, iq Harrington 

£oad k Cbfttpct, UfcJrM* 

Rs, ji* 

Subscription, (iuoluding- Postage), 

Inland t., £80 

m Fomgu Vi. 4 0 0 

(Subscribers eud Contributions urgauily needed). 


THE GUARDIAN 


* A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
Dealing with Social, Economic, 
Political and Religions Problems. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PRICE2ANNAS, 

Annual Subscription ; fnlatid, Re, G{~ 
Foreign, iQ* m Pott frit* 

Subscriptions and ail other Commurxicariom 
should be addressed to— 

THE MANAGER, 

The Guardian, 

Hogarth Press, Mount Road, 

MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN balm 


realpatidar.com 


FOB THS CUBE OF 

Cokl/Gonght H*daehes p Rheumatism, Swellings and all oth## ^ 
kinds of Aches end Fains, 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY & MADRAS. 
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The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India, In use on the Principal 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 



BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at A days. 

Madras Presidency and Mysore H. E. H. fhe Nizam's dominions i The Deccana’ 

BEST & CO*, LTD., Messrs* AHMED ALLADIN & CO., RASHID KHGDADAD & C0* f 


M A ntf Afl* 


SECUNDERABAD, 


Hit a AMT Btbhkt. Ca 


Messrs. PALL0NJ1 & SHAPURJI, 70, Metfows Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 


•‘BOMBAY HOUSE”" 


BOMBAY. 


24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


“INDIAN OPINION” 

(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi in 1903) 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Within the Union 20 s Annually. 

- * - - - - * IQs* Gd+ Half-yearly. 

- - * 21s. Annually. 

„ - - - - - - - -11s. Half-yearly. 

For Further Particulars Apply to:— 

The Manager, 

INDIAN OPINION , 

Phoenix , Natal. 


*■ tf *t 

Outside the Union 

n ti » 


THE INDIAN SOSIHL REFORMER. 


Subscription Rates, 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. io- (Post Free), 

Single copies of th© current month, if available, can be 
bad at 3 annas, current year 4 annas and Copies more 
than a year old e annas each, exclusive of postag;© 

Por further particulars t please apply to-•-eaipatidar.com 

THE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

KAMAKSHI HOUSE, BANDRA, 

BOMBAY 20.___ 

frlDted by Jal B. Dubuih, uuia^r, Th. CommMOl.l PrlnLinK Fwi, 105. OowMjl PhtoU Strait, Fart, Bombay. Mid PubtohwJ by 
ewnmlcatb K,Unj." lor lb. Pioprl.to™ at th. ■■ Indian Social Mottom■ Limited, M JOE. Cowasjl Fatal Ghv. Fort. Bombay 
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INDIAN*SOGIAL*REFORMER; 

■ ; * t 

. , PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. * 

•ffU* »- KAMAH 9 HI DOUSE. BANDS A. BOMBAY. M. Editor.*—K. A A TARAJAN+ 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-8-0 f Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. • 

Vol. XLVI. BOMBAY—SATURDAY NOVEMBER 2, 1933. No. 9 * 

C2 r—. t.t-tt -■ "• '.r.T ~i— —— 1 ■■ ■ 1 ■ ——-ttt ~ r 

Ml be •• barah sa truth, aod aa uncompromising ta Justice :I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not i: 
1 will not retreat a single inch —And / tolll be heard.* WILLIAM Lloyd GARRISON in the Liberator . J 


“1 to//# 
excuse, 


CONTENTS 


Tha Doon Behool. 
Ooapprsolaitd Virtues. 

British India and ths Indian 
Btatas. 

Plight of Christian Untoooh- 
ablsa. 

••Islam.** 

Tardy Sanations. 

SrlDlvasa Bastrr. 

Mr. O. Vijayaragbara Oharya. 
Tha Paaunoalal Uohoola. 

HinduUm and Aboriginal 
• Tribes. 


Abolishing Uotonohabillty. 

Ths Problem oi Unt>uahablllty. 
Are the Goods Hindus? 

Ths Pesnmalal Educational 
Centre. 

Indiana In Italian Somaliland. 
M Tbe Mother of God.*' 

India Bearing Gifts. 

The Ethiopian Crisis and the 
Baoe Isaac. 

Polygamy in Islam. 

Indians In Trinidad. 


NOTES 

The Doon School Lord Willingdon opened 
on Monday the Doon School, so called, we 
suppose, because it stands in the town of Dehra 
Dun. Dehra School would sound better but 
Dehra has five letters while Doon (spelt with 
two o’s) has four which is also the number of 
letters in 44 Eton** of which it is intended to be 
a faithful reproduction. Lord Willingdon re¬ 
ferred to his presence at the function as a unique 
experience in his long career of service in the 
British Empire. Whether he intended this as 
an encouragement to prospective Donors and 
future Doononians or as a hint of his personal 
doubt about this experiment at transplantation, 
the remark is worth noting. The Viceroy referred 
to the criticisms nowadays so common of 
Indian Universities. He agreed that the 
.education imparted on them was soul-less 
because the students there did not live in 
contact with life. The Doon School will, 
if anything, be more completely detached 
from the life of the country than any of the 
existing colleges and universities. Soul is the 
one thing you cannot import from abroad, and 
its absence in our educational system cannot 
be cured by borrowing one from Eton, if it has 
one to spare. The English Public School has 
also been criticised for paying too little attention 
to the soul and too much to the body. A 
master of the Eton School, Mr. Foot, wrote 
two articles in the Nineteenth Century some 
years ago on the aim and character of the 
education imparted there. It may be the same 
gentleman who has come out as Headmaster of 
the Doon School. One point in the article, has 
fixed itself in the memory. In Eton they were 
taught that no one should do anything which he 
can bully another into doing for him. Spelling, 
may be left to the stenographer. It should be 
the aim of the Etonian to boss the show and draw 
the salary and appropriate the credit for things I 
well done, and leave the discredit for things ill J 


done to the many defects of character and 
custom which are so obvious to Englishmen* 
“in this country.” : 

Unappreciated Virtues :— The virtues of this 
great English - institution are not appre-J 
ciated in nearby Scotland nor in the 
British daughter Dominions. They are not 
appreciated by the cousins of the United States.* 

In Europe the English system is attacked, as 
His Excellency remarked, on the ground that - 
boys are kept boys too long. This is not the 
only main or chief ground. There are other 
and more serious ones. Among these is one cf 
special concern to India in the present stage of r 
social evolution, namely, that it fosters a con- ; 
temptuous attitude towards women. SirSankaran 
Nair once remarked that the English Public 
School man was a Turk in his attitude 
to women,—not of course, the present day 
Turk but the Turk of the pre-Revolution days.' 

It required some courage on the part of 
Mr. Foot to speak in thesa democratic days of 
turning out an aristocracy even though he quali¬ 
fied the term by saying it was to be one of 
service and not, of privilege. He said, rather 
crudely for an educationist, that English 
officers who were trained in Public 
Schools in England were likely to favour 
candidates who possessed an imitation of it in 
individuals who applied for jobs to them. We 
are not sure. It is more probable that they may 
be inclined to resent the pretensions of Foot’s 
men to the authentic Public School tradition. 

Mr. Foot is new to India. If he keeps an open 
mind he will soon learn that, in the conditions 
surrounding his enterprise, snobs are more 
readily raised than aristocrats of service. The 
Doon College is doomed to stand for some time 
as a monument of costly futility. 

British India and the Indian States. —In our 
very first comment on the White Paper con¬ 
taining the conclusions of the Round Table 
Conference, which became the basis of the 
subsequent deliberations leading to new GweriHom 
ment of India Act, we expressed our surprise 
at the total absence of any explanation of why 
British India should be cut up into eleven 
separate parts in order to form a federation 
with the Indian States. The Maharaji of 
Bikanir had declared at the first Round Table 
Conference that the States did not mind whether 
British India came in as a unit or as separate 
provinces. At that time ani in the minds of 
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Princes like the Maharaja., the States were 
to federate with British India in order to 
help the movement towards Swaraj : It was 
to be a comradely gesture. This attitude 
was completely perverted and in the subsequent 
proceedings the provinces were visualised 
as the great monster against which the States 
had to be protected. The States became the 
principals in the movement which originated in 
the demand of British India for representative, 
responsible government. There was bound to be 
a reaction and we saw a portent of this in the 
last Round Rabid s warning to “beware of the 
Princes,” I ago suggested to Othello that Desde- 
mona, who had deceived her father, might 
deceive him also. Such is the Round 'Rabids 
advice to the British public with regard to 
Princes. Another point of view was represented 
by Sir Patrick Cad dell, a retired official of the 
Bombay Government, in a paper read before the 
East India Association in London, He reported 
that in the spring of 1932, the late 
Maharaja Jamsaheb Ranjltslnghji of Jamnagar 
told him that he, Jamsaheb, did not believe 
that the States would last more than 
twenty years after Federation. Sir. Patrick 
professed that he himself did not agree with 
this view as to his knowledge there was not 
any appreciable desire on the part of the people 
of the States to unite their fortunes with British 
India, But he gave many reasons to lead to the 
conclusion that neither the Princes nor the people 
of the States were enamoured of the idea of 
entering the Federation. A person in Sir Patrick 
Caddeirs position seldom knows more of Indian 
thought than what he wishes to know. As for 
the Jamsaheb'a fear for the existence of the 
States, he was, no d^ubt, thinking, first of all, of 
his own State. Sir Patrick advised the Princes 
not to be in a hurry about joining the Federation. 
The advice is belated and, in any case, super¬ 
fluous, as both Princes and Provinces, are at 
present watching the trend of events in Ethiopia 
with more interest than the oncoming of Federa¬ 
tion, 

Plight ol Christian Untouchables :—That 
conversion to Christianity does not improve 
the lot of the Depressed Classes, is the con¬ 
fession rather absent-mindedly made by Mr. S, 
C* Chatterji, Principal, Christ’s Church College, 
Cawnpore, in his presidential address to the 
29th annual Conference of the Indian Christian 
Association of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh, held at Allahabad on Monday. He 
said: “In our own province out of a total 
Indian Christian population of 1,73,000 over 
1,25,000 are village Christians belonging to 
these (untouchable) classes. Their lot is as 
pitiable as that of the classes from which they 
have qome into the Christian fold. In many 
places they are denied the elementary human 
right to draw water from public wells, their 
children are not allowed to attend public schools 
and their acceptance of the Christian faith has 
resulted in additional social and economic 
disabilities being imposed upon them. On 
account of the political status they have been 


given under the new constitution, the Hindu 
Depressed classes have lately found a champion 
in Mahatma Gandhi, and various organisations 
have taken up the cause of their uplift. Govern¬ 
ment also have shown similar solicitude. The 
United Provinces Government have already 
made special funds available to provide special 
educational facilities for them. All patriotic 
people must welcome these humanitarian efforts. 

But it is a deplorable fact that even these noble 
efforts are tinged by political considerations and 
religious differences. For, one cannot fail to 
note that the large number of Christians residing 
in the villages have been entirely ignored. tr 
Dr, Solanki, member of the Bombay Legisla¬ 
tive Council, publicly stated with reference 
to Dr. Arnbedkar's recent advice to the depressed 
classes of Nasik to change their religion, that her 
had himself in a hasty moment adopted the expe¬ 
dient of conversion to Christianity as a means of 
relieving himself of the social disabilities in Hin¬ 
duism but soon found that this was an illusion 
and returned to the fold which he had quitted. 

Mr. Ghatterji, however, does not advise the 
125,000 Indian Christians who find themselves 
in the same predicament, to adopt the obvious 
course of retracing their steps to the 
old fold like Dr. SolankL He complains 
that Gandhiji and the Government of the 
United Provinces have ignored the Christian 
untouchables in their measures of uplift! If 
Mr, Chatter ji and his friends had not encouraged 
hopes of bettering their material condition, not 
a single man of the 125,000 persons of the 
Depressed Classes would have gone over to 
Christianity for the sake of the spiritual message. 
What are the 43,000 Indian Christians of the- 
better classes doing ? Why do they not organise 
uplift work^ among their feUow-Christlans ? 

Mr. Chatterji’s address is a blend of cringing 
and swaggering which does not reflect the spirit 
of Christianity. It is a falsehood and calumny 
to impute a political object to Gandhiji for his 
work for Harijans* If he was actuated by a 
political object, he would have—as we think 
he should have—accepted the reservation of 
seats for Harijans and the matter would have 
ended there. Instead, he took the line that. 
he could on no account acquiesce In any arrange¬ 
ment which implied that the Harijans were not 
in every respect one with and inseparable from 
caste Hindus, and thus involved himself in the 
humiliating excanges which followed with 
Dr* Ambedkar at. the second Round Table 
Conference. 

“Islam ". 6 —Islam is the latest addition to 
the all too few journals expressing the mind 
of Muslims in India through the medium of the com 
English language. It is published in Lahore and 
has reached its tenth fortnightly issue, /slant 
advocates the formation of a League of Islamic 
nations* It Is obvious that, though the 
Koran like the Vedas may be regarded 
as a final and complete _ revelation, there 
are bound to be various interpretations of 
the precepts by succeeding generations according 
to their needs and conditions. This is illustrated 
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T>y Islam's defence of polygamy which we 
-reproduce in another column* The general view, 
expressed by Muslim scholars as regards 
polygamy in Islam* Is fhat^ the Arabian Prophet 
only tolerated it as an improvement on the 
pre-Islamic license of hit people* as is proved 
by the condition, almost impossible of observance 
in modern life, which he attached to marrying 
more than one wife, namely* that the husband 
-should treat all his wives with absolute and im¬ 
partial equality. The explanation offered by 
Islam would* on the contrary, imply that 
polygamy was mandatory and not merely 
tolerated. It says that there U always bound 
to be a surplus of women in every community 
and that, if polygamy were not allowed* the 
surplus women will have to lead a life of prostitu¬ 
tion* The nations which have a surplus of women 
are few and, even among them, it is a phenome¬ 
non largely explained by emigration. More male 
children are born than female except in a few 
groups in an unhealthy sealeof economic affl uence. 
In India, the Muslims have a chronic deficiency 
of women, in excess of that In other communi¬ 
ties. Polygamy is exceptional among Indian 
Muslims* less than one per cent of married 
women having to endure or enjoy the company 
of co-wives* 

Tardy Sanctions: —Ethiopians continue to be 
butchered to make a Roman holiday by 
thousands, Mr, Lloyd George speaking on the 
Italian aggression in the House of Commons, 
complained that the leisurely manner in which 
the sanctions are being deliberated, would not 
save a single Ethiopian life or delay Mussolini *s 
march by a single hour. Surely, the Liberal 
veteran knows that the sanctions are meant not 
to save Ethiopia but to save Europe when the 
Italian Dictator, with the Ethiopian laurels fresh 
on his brow, thinks of avenging Caporetto which 
was a more recent and more disastrous defeat 
for the Italians than Adowa* The White races, 
whatever their statesmen may say, would regard 
the defeat of Italy by Ethiopians as a serious 
set-back to their prestige with the coloured races. 
Thejr made a mistake in letting Japan beat 
Russia and many of them think that was the 
cause of the emergence of Japan as a great 
power threatening their dominance. They would 
like to see Ethiopia go under the Italian boot but 
what they dread is that the same boot may later 
be turned against them* It is this danger they 
want to avert by means of the sanctions by 
depriving Italy of economic advantages likely to 
accrue from the Ethiopian conquest. The 
coloured races are shrewd enough to see through 
the subterfuges used to mask this purpose, 
Srinivasa Sastry ;-^The Governor of Madras 
unveiled a portrait of the Right Honourable 
Sr ini vara Sastry at the Annamali University 
on Thursday, The picture is the work of 
Mr, Nageshwar Rao of Bombay and is a 
speaking likeness* Mr, Rao has managed to 
catch and fix on his large canvass the quizzical 
eyes and lightly mocking smile, outward 
expression of a mind which has learnt, in 
the spirit of the Gifa t to look with an equal 


eye on the praise and frown of the multitude 
no less than of the official world* At 
the firet two Round Table Conferences, Sastry 
outshone the Labour Premier in eloquence 
and rather piqued him by his sincerity. He 
was unceremoniously dropped out of the third 
and subsequent proceedings. Sir Annamalat 
Chettiar, the founder of the University which, 
bears his name* did a public service by persuad¬ 
ing Mr* Sastry to accept the honorary office 
of Vice-Chancellorship, He has enhanced it 
by the presentation of this magnificent 
portrait to the University, Sir Annamalai 
is no longer in the good books of the 
J ustice Party* Mr* Sastry as a Brahmin 
is as hateful to it as a Jew to a Nazi, Lord 
Erskine’s association with a function which 
concerns the two men, is sure to cause heart¬ 
burnings in the Ministerial camp. As a sign 
that His Excellency intends to be above parly 
politics, his attendance and speech at the 
function will be justly appreciated. 

Mr. C* Vijayaraghava Chary a With Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, to w-hom Dewan 
Bahadur A. Ramaswami Mudaliar paid a 
fervent tribute a few days ago as the Indian 
with the greatest record of public service now 
among us, stands C, Vijayaraghava Chary a, 
the octogenarian veteran of unsullied personal 
and public life, with an unbroken record of 
disinterested and fruitful work in the whole field 
of Indian national life. We are pleased that a 
movement is being set on foot to commemorate 
his distinguished career. Many public men 
of note have associated themselves with the 
movement and, among them, all honour to 
them, several prominent members of the Justice 
Party. This has called forth a querulous 
protest from “an esteemed correspondent” in 
the organ of the Party* The writer, who has 
the decency to hide his identity, does not 
question the greatness of Vijayaraghava Charya 
—he could not do it if he would. But he 
fears that the association of his party men in 
this non-party affair will have a bad effect 
by distracting the rank and file from the fixed 
idea that all Brahmins are rogues and cheats 
and that virtue is to be found only among those 
who have managed to evade a Brahmaruc 
descent. For Acharya is a Brahmin every 
inch of him and he will be the last man to 
disown his Brahmin hood to please the Madras 
Nazis, 

The Pasumalai Schools :—The Pasumalai 
Institution, which has now completed ninety 
years of its useful career, has throughout set 
itself in several ways to harmonise Christian 
spiritual and cultural ideals with those of India. Of 
Such attempts have our warm sympathy. The 
Pasumalai school of missionaries does not 
regard mass conversions as the best form of 
activity for Christian teachers. They keenly 
realise that Christianity to become a permanent 
part of the Indian heritage, should be assimilated 
to the sentiments and traditions of the Indian 
people. We publish a part of the report which 
reached us last week. 
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Indian social reformer 

BOMBAY * November 0 t 1935 . 

HINDUISM g&ND ABORIGINAL TRIBES. 

■ The article on (t Are the Gonds Hindus? 1 * which 
we publish in this issue from the Rev. Verifier 
Elwin, invites a lengthy comment which we do not 
intend to offer at present But there are a few salient 
points on which it would be unfair to him to with¬ 
hold cur opinion. Mr- Elwin says that whether 
Gonds are Hindus or not is more readily settled 
by reference to the latest Census Reports than to 
an cut-of-date work like Hewitt’s ‘Ruling 1 Races 
of Prehistoric Times. 5 We entirely disagree, 
Mr, Hewitt was Commissioner of Chota Nagpur 
in the early sixties of the last century when, 
presumably, what is called the Hinduisation 
of the aboriginal tribes, including the Gonds, had 
progressed far less than in 1931 when the last 
Census was taken. If even at that time evidences 
of an unmistakable character pointed to the 
Hindu origin of the Gonds, it is clearly con¬ 
clusive proof that Gonds were and are Hindus. 
As regards Mr, Elwin’s estimate of Hewitt’s 
book, we certainly should not have commended 
the book to him had we thought it was ail a 
farrago of nonsense, Hewitt is not master of 
a convincing literary style but we have always 
regarded his two volumes as a monument of 
research and a rich mine of material such as that 
on which Fraser built up his thesis in ‘The Golden 
Bough. 5 He wilt, as we remarked before, is a 
pioneer in Indology and it is much to be regretted 
that his merits have received no recognition- As 
Mr, Elwin attaches so much more importance to 
Census Reports, he will be interested to find, 
in Part III of the Report 1931, dealing with the 
Ethnography of India, that the section on Gonds 
by Mr- W. H, Schubert bears out the main 
facts mentioned in our note, and adds something 
further. Their wedding ceremony is of the 
usual Hindu type influenced by Hindu ritual. 
There are eleven Cotras , a peculiarly Hindu 
concept, among the Gonds in the tract along 
Lachchna. Marriage with a person of the 
same Gotta is forbidden—another Hindu 
peculiarity. The Gonds in this area are 
certainly the most primitive people of the 
tract and are regarded as the pure aborigines. 
Marriage is performed by a Brahmin, Some 
of the Gonds wear the sacred thread also. 
They do not eat the flesh of the cow. Bhagwan 
(Mahadev) is to them the great God whom 
all the world worships. In the face of these 
facts it is difficult to deny that the Gonds are 
Hindus, Mr. Elwin who attaches so much 
importance to the Census in one place, in a 
later part of his article warns administrators 
against being misled by Census returns into 
treating the tribes just as if they were ordinary 
Hindus. May we point out that, there has been 
a marked tendency since the beginning of this 
century in Census reports and other official 
documents to stress the differences between 
Hindus and the aboriginals which was totally 
absent in Hewitt's time? It is true that 
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these practices are observed by the more- 
advanced Gonds but what the more advanced 1 
do today is what the less advanced will do In 
course of time, in other words, it is their line of 
natural evolution with which interference f'rocn ■ 
outside is pernicious and unwarranted- The 
contact of Whites with primitive races has- 
almost uniformly been disastrous to the latter. 

Not only has this been the case when the White 
man deliberately disregarded the well-being of" 
the aborigines but even when he worked among 
them with the best intentions. The Gonds can 
be never raised m the social and spiritual scale- 
except through the ancient door of Hinduism. 

This is not to underrate the services of the j 
Rev. Verrier Elwin and others of his type but. 
only to warn them of the danger of obstructing 
the natural evolution of the forest tribes. 

The official theory that the aboriginals and the- 
Hindus are two distinct groups and that the 
former are gradually being Hinduised by contact 
with the latter, is absolutely opposed to the facts- 
of history. The Hindu religion and civilisation 
was bom and grew for centuries in precisely 
the same forest environment as that in which 
the aboriginals are found today. Environment*, 
it ha3 been said, is three-fourths of character- 
The common elements in the aboriginal and 
Hindu culture is the result of its having grown 
up in an identical environment. The strength of 
Hinduism, in fact, is that it is racy of the soil.. 
Atready in the time of the Ramayana, the same 
D harm a was recognised as authoritative by the 
Aryans as well as the tribes denoted by their 
totems, Monkey, Eagle, Bear and so on. Havana 
himself, the great antagonist of Rama, was- 
a devotee of Shiva and his offence, seducing’ 
a married woman, was that he violated the 
Dharma which was the common property of 
Northerners and Southerners alike* His Queen, 
Mandodari, is one of the seven stars of "Hindu 
womanhood, taking rank with Sita and Savitri 
as a model of purity- Rama himself is denounc¬ 
ed by the relatives of the lady, Surpanakha, 
who was mutilated by Lakshman at his 
brother's command, with having broken the law 
which forbids injury to women. The poet 
Valmiki is obliged reluctantly to acquiesce in the 
charge, notwithstanding his great admiration for 
the hero of the Ramayana, Not only that but- 
even the Sanskrit language was evidently 
cultivated by the leaders of the Southern tribes* 
as shown by Rama’s expression of admiration at 
the purity of pronunciation, grammar and 
idiom of the Sanskrit of Harm man when he 
first met him in the forest of Dandaka. 

Sir Henry Maine pointed out years ago that 
one effect of British rule in India has been to* 
stereotype fluid custom and thus arrest the Com 
natural evolution of social life. Mr. Elwia 
quite unconsciously is doing the same thing in 
trying to set up the Gonds as outside the orbit 
of Hindu evolution. It is true that he does not 
want to convert them to Christianity but the 
effect of his work among the Gonds, if inspired 
by this idea of separateness from Hindu society* 
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will bo to leave the Goods in a state of unstable 
spiritual and social equilibrium. Apart from 
polemics, the true conception of India is that, 
with the exception of Muslims, Christians, 
Farsia and Jews, the rest of the population is 
Hindu at various stages of evolution. 

Mbolishing UN touch ability. 

The recent declaration by Dr, Ambedkar from the 
presidential chair of the Depressed Classes Con¬ 
ference held at Yeola that, though he had the 
misfortune of being born a Hindu, he would not die 
a Hindu has created a great stir In the Hindu 
community. Dr. Ambedkars utterance is the utter¬ 
ance of an anguished eon! and his advice to the 
Depressed Classes to change faith is a counsel of 
despair. Mahatma Gandhi, on the other hand, thinks 
that Untouchabillty is on its last legs and that in 
a few years" time it will disappear from the Indian 
soil altogether. In the condition of things as they 
are, there is nothing whatever to warrant this 
Optimism. Untouoh ability Is not going to leave us 
so easily and SO soon, and conversion of the 
untouchables to any other faith, though it be 
ert mas$& t which it will never be, Is not likely to remedy 
the evil. Patience and sacrifice, of the type of 
Mr, Vithal Ramji Shinde, in the cause of the removal 
of untouchahUity are alone likely to bring about the 
desired change, 

Earxv Efforts at Removal, 


Long before any efforts of an organised character 
were made for the removal of this ancient evil the late 
Jyotiba Phulo opened a school In Poona for imparting 
instruction to the children of the Depressed Classes. 
The attempt does not appear to have met 
with any considerable success. In the early 
nineties, the Prarthana Samaj of Bombay started 
a night school for the workingmen of these 
classes at Byculla and the school continued 
to attract a large number of students foe 
more than a dozen years. The Samaj started three 
more schools for the same purpose and they all 
flourished for a few years. These attempts were 
made more with the object of improving the condi¬ 
tion of the Depressed Classes than with the express 
object of removing un touch ability. But they did 
serve their purpose and paved the way for the founda¬ 
tion of the Depressed Classes Mission Society of 
India which aimed at the removal of untouebability 
root and branch from the Indian soil. This Mission 
Society was founded exactly twenty-nine years 
ago by Mr, Vithal Ramji Shinde, a Brahmo 
missionary and then a missionary of the Bombay 
Prarthana Samaj, and not by the Bombay Prarthana 
Samaj as is very generally believed. Mr, Shinde 
had studied and restudied the Census Report of 
1901 only to be struck by the awfulness of the 
gigantic figures of the untouchable population of 
India and the herculean efforts that would have to 
b© made to abolish this age-long tyranny. Another 
man with a less stout heart would have given 
up the talk as hopeless but Mr. Slunde was not 
to be daunted. With the active sympathy of a 
number of his Samaj friends and practical 
encouragement from persons like the late 
Sheth Damodardaa Goverdhandas and Sir Narayan 
Chandav&rkar, he founded the Mission Society on the 
18th Ootober X90G, The Society attracted some 
self-sacrificing workers and monetary aid from the 
educated classes came in, Bombay was the 
headquarters of the Mission and centres of work 
were opened In such places as Thaoa, Poona, Hubli, 
Kolhapur, Nagpur, Amraoti, Ratnagirl, Savant wadi, 
Dharwar, Belgaum, Rajkot and Madras* Mr, Shinde 


toured the country at frequent intervals under 
hardships which only those in the know could under¬ 
stand, The result of his ten years* strenuous work was 
marvellous. Wherever he went, day and night schools 
were opened for the children and the adults of the 
Depressed Classea Hostels, industrial classes and 
free dispensaries were started and as if by magic 
an awakening among the depressed classes them¬ 
selves about the wrongs they lived under was 
created. I was irt charge of the centre in Bombay 
and I shall narrate now, very briefly, what was done 
in this town and its suburbs to remove the bane of 
unto ucha bility. 

The headquarters of the Bombay branch were at 
Parel where we had two elementary schools, one for 
boys and one for girls, one angle-vernacular school 
teaching up to the fourth standard, one industrial 
school in which were taught carpentary, sewing 
and book-binding, and a hostel which had as 
many as fifty inmates belonging to all the 
different untouchable communities In it. In the 
city wc had three Gujarati schools, and a 
Marathi school in the suburb of Cbembur. Work 
in all these schools was entrusted to very efficient 
teachers and the schools were kept open for the 
children of the caste Hindus also, if they cared to 
send their children to them. GhadialH was In those 
days the centre of all sorts of healthy attractions—drill, 
scouting, lantern and other lectures, social gatherings, 
Sunday classes, dramas, kirtans and the is tic services 
being the order of the day. The result was that the 
Depressed classes children mixed freely with the 
children or the higher classes and attained a status 
at which those who saw them were astonished. 
There was no talk of castes and untouch ability 
and consequent feeling of superiority and inferio¬ 
rity among the inmates of the hostel and the schools. 

The students were smart, neat, well-behaved and 
anxious to learn. Noone who saw them could regard 
them as untouchables. One day a Brahmin 

r entlman come to see me and asked for water to drink, 
asked the boy who happened to be the nearest 
to fetch a cup of water for him. After he had drunk 
the water I asked him if he could make out the 
caste of the boy who had fetched the cup. “Of 
course, a Brahmin/* said the visitor, whereas the 
boy was a loveable Mahar child from the Berars. 

Most of the students who attended our schools 
were averse to any kind of manual labour though 
some took very kindly to carpentry and tailoring. I f 
asked as to what they intended to do in life, they 
used to answer that they would like to become 
government servants or school masters. This perhaps 
ss a necessary phase of thought when people begin 
to take to learning first* The higher classes did the 
same. Government service no doubt gives status 
and the students were right In hankering after it. 
Industry also brings a sense of uplift and those who 
became tailors and carpenters felt that they were 
freed from the thraldom of untouohability. 

Fifteen Years of Mission Work. 

At Parel things went on in a smooth way and the 
progress achieved In about G fteen years was remark-, 
able. In 19211 left the mission f foc reasons which 
need not be stated here and some other workers 
followed suit. But the work done in Bombay and COITI 
the other important centres of the Mission was very 
fruitful indeed, l am even now in correspondence 
with many of the young men who studied in our 
hostels. Two of the inmates have become M,L»C's; 
one is a Deputy Collector; two are Tahsildars; one is 
a practising pleader? four are doing carpentry; 
about a dozen are school-masters? four are 
engaged in tailoring? some are in government* 
Municipal and railway service? one was the owner 
of a printing-press ofhls own; and at least five are 
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conduct in g hostel i for students of their communities 
in the Bombay Presidency and the Berars. Here it 
may be noted in passing that Laxmi, the adopted 
daughter of Mahatma Gandhi, was an inmate of our 
Bombay hostel and her parents were teachers in our 
Gujarat schools before she left to join the Mahatma's 
ashram at Ahmeds bad. 

I have mentioned all the above facts in no spirit of 
self-advertisement. Whatever may be my short¬ 
comings no one who knows me will accuse me of this 
Vice- I was merely a lieutenant of Mr. Shinde and 
whatever I and the other workers of the Society 
did was the result of a fixed policy of work. 
And that policy was service and net patronage 
of the Depressed Classes* We knew that we 
members of the higher classes were guilty, 
consciously or otherwise, of inflicting untold wrongs 
on the untouchables and the only way of atoning 
for our sins was to serve them in a spirit of 
humility and love. The work done by the mission 
In just a few years since its inception and the 
awakening created by it were so great that even 
now, we feel that had the policy followed by us 
been continued unchanged untouchabillty would 
have been on its last legs by this time. Somehow 
there is noticeable a tendency on the part of 
persons who talk of Harijan uplift—persons who 
are not connected with the mission—to ignore the 
work of the Mission altogether. Far be it from 
me to make any insinuation, but I do feel that 
omission to mention the name of the Mission 
and of its founder Mr* Shinde In connection with 
the removal of untouchabillty is deliberate. 

V. S. SOHONI* 

THE PROBLEM OF UNTOUCH ABILITY. 

Untouehability is one of the various forms of 
human oppression and slavery is its content. It is 
present in all the countries in one form or other 
bearing different kinds of sanctions* In the civilised 
Rome where politics was predominant slavery had 
its political sanction. In Greece where intellect 
played the prominent part it had its Aristotelian 
intellectual sanction. In ancient India where religion 
was predominant it had this sort of religious sanction* 
And those who dream that the problem of untouch- 
ability will be solved by merely checking the ill- 
treatment metea out to them by the so-called 
touchabfes, are only under the influence of some 
sort of fetishism* It merely betrays their insincerity 
of purpose and the shallowness of their love for 
Harijans* 

The oppression of Harijans involve two kinds of 
of slaveries, economic slavery and intellectual 
dependence. Their wholesale dependence for their 
livelihood on the caste Hindus and their collosai 
ignorance go to attest this statement 

Hindu society in particular is not the work of 
a mere religious emotion but the carrying out of an 
utopian plan which in an age of machineless drudgery 
acknowledged the necessity of the existence of a 
class of menials as a permanent feature of human 
life* Now having been influenced by the scientific 
spirit which is finding substitutes for the labour 
of the oppressed classes on one side and on the 
other finding ourselves as a nation, politically and 
economically wholely dependent, we are bound to be 
driven to despair and wrath when we are not able 
to find scientific methods to get out of the difficulties* 
Dr* Ambedkar Is one of the victims or this ignorant 
despair. 

Economically the seven millions of Untouchables 
are under the pay and protection of caste Hindus 
and it is preposterous to suppose that It would be 


possible to influence them to choose another religion 
against which those caste Hindus would necessarily 
have a more intense prejudice, without enabling them 
to stand economically independent. Perhaps when 
they are economically and Intellectually independent 
untouchabillty will automatically disappear. One 
cannot expect to be better treated by a person 
on whom one is a regular dependent simply by going 
to him in the name of another religion. Nor has he 
in his possession such moral strength with which 
he would be in a position to fight out his equality. 
From the very cradle he was brought up in an 
inferiority complex and in the absence of political 
and economic equality, he is forced to make his 
inferiority his social habit* Embracing another reli¬ 
gion cannot erase the traditional memories, it alone 
cannot bring about a change of heart or the true 
equality he is In need of 

The movement for the removal of utitouchability 
must be openly converted into a movement of 
complete equality and the general will of the public 
is always In favour of such a movement. It is 
obvious for one who has studied the development 
of human society that all oppressions are being 
slackened despite all the bitter attempts of the 
privileged few to guard them from the rebellious 
spirit of the oppressed. The intellectual acquisitions 
and moral lessons are never wasted but they are 
being gradually assimilated by society in due course* 
Society is growing steadily and during the process 
of that growth it can afford to leave none of its 
branches behind. To solve the problem of untouch- 
ability one must take pains, one must act. One 
must lift them as a whole by means of a scientific 
Ian to that level where others stand. They must 
e reorganised into freedom and independence. 
The untouchable who is today an intellectual and 
economic slave, who Is merely a ploughing and 
sowing machine and who is habituated to smile 
at insults, must be lifted from tbe mire of tradition 
and transplanted in a healthier atmosphere* 

If the reformer sincerely loves the Harijan he 
must create conditions where he cannot but be 
treated with tbe respect any human life deserves. 
Mere washing of the eyes and feeding the emotions 
Is no cure of the disease. Now the only religion 
which intellectuals like Dr, Ambedkar can embrace 
with permanent effect, is the religion of social 
reconstruction towards complete equality. This 
religion is no doubt a hard task-master but true love 
is always prepared for hardships* This is the only 
religion which enables the Harijan to live and 
think by himself- Let Dr* Ambedkar and his 
friends organise an educational movement for him 
and have his eyes opened* Let them agitate for 
better hygienic conditions for him. Let tbem read 
to them scriptures of all religions including that 
to which by birth he belongs* Let & them 
enable him to think for himself and choose - 
his own way of life. And that is the time for 
preaching him tbe advisability of changing 
his faith and embracing another. Otherwise 
to lead him now where their own likes and dislikes 
lead, is only to take advantage of his ignorance and 
pliability* This would be perpetrating an inhuman 
crime on helpless humanity. Dr. Ambedkar or 
anybody has no right to choose another faith tor him 
unless he Is able to convince him of its efficacy \ and 
ignorant man as long as he is ignorant cannot be 
convinced, he can only be cheated* Amongst other 
societies also untouchabillty exists with equal vigour 
though in a different form. Are there not levels of 
living amongst Christians and Buddhists, Is there no 
economic differentiation or class distinction amongst 
them ? Amongst Buddhists and Christians is there 
the equality existing today which Buddha and Christ 
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hoped to establish* ll a nobleman In any country 
unapproachable? and is not a- menial everywhere a 
virtual untouchable? This is what Shaw complained 
when he said that there are enough untouchables in 
England and had no inclination to spend time over 
those of India* And the position of a converted untouch¬ 
able will be much more despicable* Dr* . Ambedkar 
and his friends are angry—with whom and why ? \* 

It is but natural if they grow wild against the 
system under which they and the rest of his fellow- 
beings including the Mahatma are labouring* They 
fttust change the system and create a new one and 
a new life. It is patient work that is required for 
this and not volatile passion. 

While this battle was going on between them and 
the perturbed reformers many half-true definitions of 
religion had come on the scene. One of those 5s 
that religion is the sacred relationship between 
Oneself and God- If this is correct, religion ceases 
to be a social affair, confining itself to the mere 
Individual and bis development On the other hand 
religion is the sacred relationship between man and 
man. Buddhism is a religion but it does not mention 
the name of God George Santayana said Poetry 
when it Intervenes in life, becomes religion. Religion 
Is the process of adjusting oneself socially and 
Individually- for his Spiritual expansion into the 
Infinity, Life thus is a training-ground. And the 
Only way of expanding oneself Is by utilising 
all one’s energies and time to lift Society to a 
higher level and glorify the human soul* It is 
on this feeling and sense of duty that the welfare* 
the safety of human life and the possibility of develop- 
men t in the future lies* To serve the oppressed 
and raise them to the level of a free human being 
Is the greatest of religious duties* For that, 
shouldering of responsibilities of constructive service 
and wiser action bereft of personal fancies* are 
necessary* Rashness and wratn are symptoms of 
hatred for what one does not want and not of love 
for what one really wants. A negative movement 
does not carry one very far* The society of harijans 
can only bo rendered help by positive action of 
& thoroughgoing reconstruction, reconstruction of 
the whole of its environment, influenced by the 
highest type of religious emotion. Let the harijans 
be organised into an army of freedom, let the 
reformers offer them a scientific programme and 
lead them towards real freedom where they can 
be really happy and really equal* 

AUahabad* M. N. RaO. 

“ THE MOTHER OF GOD.” 

The Editor, ' \ ■ - 'f * ■ . i ~ \ 

■ 7 he Indian Social Reformer* 

Sir, ,i ■ -1 

It seems that " the casual and even harsh tones 
In which Jesus refers to his mother jars on the Indian 
reader of the gospels more than anything else.” In 
41 the ordinary Jewish mind (disbelieving in the 
Godhead of Jesus Chris tj the same critical feeling is 
aroused.” This would be natural to the reader of 
the gospels when he interoreted those gospels as 
separated from their rightful background^—tha t being, 
the assumption of the Godhead of Jesut Christ, and 
His unflinching progress toward* His goal* the 
sacrifice upon the Cross. Seen In this perspective 
the reason for the tone tie adopts in addressing His 
mother and kinsfolk becomes perfectly clear. He 
endeavour* to bring home to them the fact that 
though humanly speaking He was their kina man * He 
was also their God. Unless the Gospel story is read 
with a correct understanding of its import, the greater 
part will remain meaningless cr become misinterpreted* 

, Ptaukooda, 1 - -Yours etu, ■ 

October, 24* 1985. / , L J. PlTT. 


rj n * ARE THE GOND5 HINDUS?*;/; f o 

j3 The very last thing that I should mf want, to db 
is to quarrel with 7he Indian Social Reforimr* but 
the paragraph ,j “Are Goods Hindus'*? (October 12) is 
So full of misstatements'that in the interests of 
accuracy I feel bound to write about it, 

17 Whether the Goods are Hindus or not is more 
readily settled by reference to the latest Census 
Reports than to an out-of-date book like Hewitt’s 
“ Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times.” The editor 
of this journal was good enough to led me Hewitt's 
book when I was last In Bombay, but 1 did not have 
the chance of telling him that I had never read such 
fatrago of fantastic nonsense, such a portentous display 
of misleading information. Far from it being the fact 
that the Gonds are “descendants of the tribe to which 
Kalkeyi, mother of Bharata, half-brother of 
Sri Rama, belonged,” they are generally called 
Rawanbansi, the children of Rawan, the very opposite 
faction, Ha Human is not the wind-god of the Gonds. 
Bhimaen Is not regarded as their ancestor, though 
as the embodiment of manly strength he is widely 
revered among them. 1 have never beard of the five 
Gond festivals mentioned by Hewitt, nor are they 
given In Trench, Russell or any of the other 
authoritative works on the subject. The priests of 
the Gonds are certainly not a special class of 
Brahmin, but are generally drawn from the Baiga 
and related tribes. If 1 may say so, it is as shocking 
to find a responsible paper like the Reformer baaing 
its opinion* on Hewitt as it would be to hear that 
the present Bishop of Birmingham had Suddenly 
adopted the puerile inanities of British Israel ism t 

I am not interested In the religious aspects of this 
question. To mo it does not matter in the least 
whether a man is m Gond, a Hindu or a Christian. 
But on a proper answer to the question important 
administrative and political decisions must depend. 
For example, there is a BUI before the C* P. Legis¬ 
lative Council whioh proposes to apply to the Gonds 
the Law of Mitakshara, as Interpreted in the Benares 
School of Hindu Law, in matter* regarding succession, 
adoption, joint family and partition. Now, this may fit 
may not be a valuable piece of legislation, but whether 
it be good or bad, consideration of it should be based 
on an accurate knowledge of Gond customs* But Rai 
Bahadur Jaiawal, the member-in-charge, in his 
Statement of the Objects and Reasons of the Bill, 
claims that since the Gonds have already adopted 
the Hindu customs In these mattery the Bill intro* 
duces no real changes but simply consolidates 
existing custom* * Gonds generally believe in and 
talk the language of Hindu Law* Adoption Is very 
common among them. Their living is almost on the 
same lines as a joint Hindu family with a manager 
In the father. ’ They partition the family property 
just as any Hindu does.” 

After reading this, I went to the trouble of sending 
out a questionnaire to some thirty representative 
Good villages to discover the actual fects, The 
result was surprising. Adoption, far from being 
common among the Gonds, Is practically unknown. 
Their practice of partition Is entirely different from 
the Hindu practice^ and even the Hindubed Raj 
Gonds do not observe the Joint Family System. They 
do not, except in the village* surrounding the big 
towns* talk the language of Hindu Law. The Bill, 
therefore, instead of consolidating actual conditions, 
will introduce far-reaching changes. Science ia never 
Out of place, and a scientific knowledge of anthropology 
is essential for those who would legislate for the 
aboriginals. / , 

"‘The only reliable test*” writes the Ref erne *, “of 
whether a gnwp like the Gond* i* or is not Hindu 
Is whether It regard* itself aa Hindu or not. 
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On this ■ teat, about half , 'fhe aboriginals of th2 
C. P, most. b« regarded as.Hindus.— Acwording to 
thd last Census* there are 4,250,707 tribes cue n 
i a the British * District^ and* of these 2*287*493 
returned themselves as- Hindus, while nearly two 
million, although they had every opportunity to call 
themselves Hindus, stated that, they were followers 
of the tribal religions. In the last ten years over 
145,000 aboriginals have become Hindu!sed. The 
Gonds of Korea State, for example, are rapidly 
giving up their tribal customs In favour of Hinduism. 
The forest tribes of Sarangarh who ten years ago 
stated that they followed their own religion, have 
now unanimously declared for the Hindu faith. 

There are some interesting remarks In the latest 
Census Report for the C, P. on this subject i— 

■* Events of recent years have led to a political move¬ 
ment to claim all Gonds and other primitive people 
as Hindus. There is a marked tendency among 
some tribesmen to return themselves as Hindus, 
whatever form of religion they may be following, with 
the idea of gaining social uplift. The catholic nature 
of Hinduism makes It very easy for aboriginals to be 
returned as members . of the Hindu, fold, and the 
tribesmen themselves adopt varying attitudes* For 
instance in Jashpur State the Pahari Korwas claim 
to follow their own religion, whilst the majority of the 
Dehari Korwas returned themselves as Hindus, In 
Udaipur th© ; Oraora , indignantly repudiate any 
suggestion that they are Hindus, and yet in Jashpur 
the statistics for this tribe show: equal members 
following Hinduism and tribal religions^ - Some 
members of the Pando tribe, a typical people of the 
forest, living until lately principally by hunting, claim 
to be Hindus simply because they do not eat the 
fleshof the cow.'* , : . \ t " J ' 

i Personally I think it is a great pity that a religious 
classification , has been. adopted.. For the purposes 
of administration, legislation, and economic and social 
reform, - tfye aboriginals constitute a distinct and 
separate unit, and oun administrators will make 4 
great mistake if they aift: misled by; the Census re¬ 
turns into treadngthe tribes just as if they were 
ordinary Hindus* The tribesmen should bo classified 
by blood and not by religion^ A scientific knowledge 
of their customs and outlook is vital for the proper 
safeguarding of their interests. It is for this reason, 
and this reason only, that I have raised, the question 
whether they should, be regarded as Hindus pr not. 
From the religious standpoint* the, adoption ^ of 
.Hinduism by an aboriginal, is generally beneficial. 
Mr. Wills, L C, 3* writing twenty, years ago,, said, 
“The, Paikra Kan wars ,are an Instance . of .what 
Hinduism can. do tq teach primitive people social 
decency and selt-r aspect, j carrying with it lea sons of 
thrift] industry and self-restraint} and what is true 
of the Paikras is true to a less extent of all the other 
component classes in the superior social stratum of 
the Chhattisgarh estates.’ 1. The Htndulsed Raj Good 
has an incomparably higher spiritual outlook on 
life .than his Dhur , Gona brother* Unfortunately, 
from the social and economic ; standpoint, the 
advantage Is not maintained* The Raj Gond puts 
on a sacred, thread and jefuges to eat with other 
Gonds* He puts his women, who previously have 
enjoyed a position of dignity and freedom* into a 
semi-purdah. He refuses to let bis children be 
vaccinated' and they suffer terribly from the 
epidemics that periodically scourge, the Goadwana. 
It is impossible, to persuade him to take up any 
cottage industries because he is afraid that these 
may offend his new-found caste dignity, 

I do hope that this article will not be misunder¬ 
stood* I. am writing solely in the interests of 
accuracy, and because! believe that it is only by 
insisting on the integrity of the tribes' that they will 


(.^ 07*2 


f et a square deal froiin , Government or tho pu bluet 
live among the Gonds and love them*,. 1 have never 
Interfered with their religion, and when any of them 
ask me to make them Christians, 1 refuse. I think 
myself Hut it would be better for us all to adopt 4* 
similar attitude of ; detachment and. leave thsle 
ancestral faith alone* >' 

Gond Seva Mandat, VERRlER Elwin* 

■ ' i* Katanjia* . i .i ... 1 i ; 

THE FA3UMALAI EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, 
The Madura Mission Sangham has just completed 
ninety years of educational work. The Pasumdal 
system consists of a High School, a Model School 
and a Training School, la addition to the subjects 
taught In ordinary schools as prescribed for Govern¬ 
ment examinations, our boys are engaged in a number 
of extra-curricular activities. Wo may mention some 
of them here* As a part of physical education, clas s eg 
are conducted regularly in physiology, personal Hygi¬ 
ene, Tropical Hygiene and First Aid, Within the last 
year 147 boys received First-Aid oeruficates from 
the St; John Ambulance Association#, This doubtless 
enables our boys to save lives , and relievo: suffering 
of the people among whom they live. All our boys 
are regularly trained to sing both Indian J and 
European tunes* Nov the ^emphasis Is ; on Indian 
rnusio rather than European ■ music*, Music classes 
are thoroughly enjoyed by all Our hoys* * ** „ ■’ - 

It is.’ a well known fact that we have extensive 
Farms and a 'well equipped Manual Training 
school for giving .training ' in- handwork and 
practical agriculture.^ - Scr It is unnecessary to 
speak of them her* beyond reminding ourselves of 
the training they afford for the hand and the head and 
how they promote dignity of labour and relate school 
activities to life in rural parts. Our aim is much 
higher than preparing Candidates for examination* 
We atm at proper blending of physical, intellectual 
and spiritual education* Boys are hem- considered 
more important than examinations and the results in 
the exammation not so Important 1 as character 
formation. Nevertheless our results in. the public 
examinations are on the whole satisfactory# J 

Our aim in imparting physical education is 
fold: y * lJ J - '/*/ ' v * * 

(d)f To find out ths special need of each atudenf 
by periodical physical examination and noting his 
progress. * ' l >*'‘ * ' 1 L T 

(£} To teach him the general laws of health, so 
that be may know how to—maintain his physical and 
mental vigour It v jO .TtJ-ii l', d 1 : l : * 

(0 To teach him how to guard the health cfhfc 
community and to be of service i n r maintaining that 
health* - 

* If a boy is found to be weak and. his weight is not 
satis factory Cod Liver Oil of other special nourish¬ 
ment is given him* . We tabulate each month the 
physical achievement of students and there is a good 
deal of rest and competition , in trying Co improve, 
to educate the students in the laws of health 
and in seeing all conditions of living conducive to 
the best health of the student body* '* ■ * '■ - i ■ 
Physical activities are regularly carried on for an 
classes In the school. Some time of the day 19 
given for drill work* and there ait; games and sports 
for all after 5 in tha afternoon. Our schools arc 
taking keen interest in all Inter-school activities. ' 
Tho chief aim of our schools is to develoo In our 
students Christ-like character and a spirit of service. 
Continued efforts are made to achieve thia^ through 
various school activities. There is a great revival 
in Scout activities in the year under review* The 
Student Christian Movement, the Y.M.GA *. i the 
Sunday School and Other religious organizations 
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Jutvc contributed not a.little to the moral and spiritual 
.growth 

► This year in studying" scriptural and spiritual 
truths we are using what is known as the ‘'Trait 
•Study" method with such subjects as “Truth," 
Hunger for Righteousness, * * Co-operation," 

•“Brotherliness" etc. Each Sunday night about 40 
deader* gather to help each other in discussing these 
subjects. Classes are divided into groups of 10 to 
18 where discussions are informal. The special 
. emphasis is on “doing" or living a brotherly love- 
-filled life rather than mere studying the truth. 

The hostel life has always played a large 
part. in the experience of our Pasumalai boys. 
There has been a steady advance in the 

attempt to give into the hands of students larger 
responsibilities. Though they make mistakes now 
and then they learn gradually to carry on their 
own affairs under our supervision and we feel this will 
give the boys the right kind of preparation for their 
friture life. All the Training school students are 
required to learn Indian cookery during the course ot 
training. This stands them in good stead when they 
. become village teachers. » : • r 

Much thought has been put on giving our boys a 
better balanced diet in the hostels, fn trying to 
supply the most needed animal proteine, 1 fat and 
vegetable we are immediately faced with the added 
-cost.' But we are making progress slowly- in those 
things. - Thera is much prejudice to be overcome in 

f iving up the rice diet that all are accustomed to. 

ut Tor one meal a day our boys usually have 
‘Other grains. , . > 

* Our committees on physical education has given 
special thought to the supervision and medical 
inspection ot all the hostel9. Kitchen sanitation is 
oarefully , watched. , It is to be regretted that a 
few of our* hostels still have to put up with 
primitive latrines. All possible efforts are taken 
to keep our students. interested in the sooial 
c and religious welfare of, the villagers. , Groups 
of students and teachers go out during vacations 
and week ends to the villages around for Rural 
•Uplift work. In village schools our training school 
• students do practice teaching,' play games, organize 
young men's clubs, help to start libraries and 
reading rooms. We use special charts and directions 
-for* teaohing illiterate adults^ our senior students are 
trying to help in the removal of illiteracy. Six of 
the villages Mn the neighbourhood have been 
Purveyed by our students and teachers this year 
-with a view to doing intensive village work. We have 
'•started a day sohool at Krishnapuram and Night 
eohools In two villages, Palanganathan and Vilachery, 
where the three R’s are taught to adults and 
•children of the backward so-called untouchable 
•classes. Talks are also given to the villagers about 
•Improving sanitary, social and economic life of the 
.peoples. Pamphlets and booklets on rural uplift have 
also been distributed to the villagers. Student 
. volunteers go on Sundays to village congregation to 
conduct services and hold meetings for the children. 
During the recent September vacation our students 
started Sundays schools, Christian Endeavour 
Societies' and Night sohools in these villages and 
also helped the village teachers in various ways. *• 
In December 19$4 200 farmers from a dozen 
neighbouring villages were our guests listening tb 
-lectures on improved methods of farming, observing 
•our farms and gardens and stock in Dairy and 
Poultry yards and participating in the exhibition, 
ploughing contests and other games. Every effort is 
thus being made to relate our school activities with 
rural life and to help the villagers economically, 
socially and morally, 

Pasumalai. G. P. Jambs, 


INDIANS IN ITALIAN SOMALILAND. 

The followirtg‘4etter from h merchant trading in 
Italian Somaliland has been received by the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Associations— ; r ■- : * j-r j 

About a month ago, I had learnt through the 
newspapers, that you had made enquiries of the 
Government of India regarding Indians in Somaliland. 
In reply it was stated that the* Government of India 
was corresponding with London and was giving its 
serious attention to the question of the safety of 
Indians in Somaliland. But it is not known what 
steps have been taken by the Government of India. 
Though war has begun, efforts are not made to 
protect Indians. I had recently visited Somaliland 
in connection with my business there and lived from 
June to September. 1 therefore consider it necessary 
to bring the following facts to your kind notice . : " \ 

The Indian population in the principal areas ii, 
Magadiscio, 150; Marka, 100; and Kisinayu, 150. • 

These figures relate to the three places visited by 
me. Besides * these, there are other Indiana in %h& 
neighbouring localities, j , c, .■ r . 3 

There are many Indians in Eritrea and Massawk* 
Indians are living there with their families and children 
No one hears their; complaints as there * is no 
British Consul, nor is there Any place to. go to for 
obtaining redress of Indian grievances. As the letters 
are censored they are unable to send out information 
about their miseries and troubles. • Indian masons, 
who had gone to Massawa, are not allowed. to return 
back. Arbitrary wages are given. They are made 
to work under compulsion. If they refuse to work 
they are imprisoned by the authorities.. Nothing is 
produced there which may be used by» Hindus for 
their food**,,Therefore i the footUstuffs .are sent for 
from Mombasa and Aden, but merchants af these two 
ports aro not willing to send them, .as cash for thefe* 
goods is not paid immediately. ^ * v i • Vvu * r. 

They are not allowed tb take aw&y their’ own earr¬ 
ings. They are permitted to take 2,000/- liras per 
head only, which are not accepted In other'” Countries. 
Though they may be having properties worth Iakh$, 
they cannot take Away more than 2,000/- lira!, * Ah 
Indian is allowed to send only 800 liras per month to 
India. Some of the Indians Iri Kisinayu and Maga- 
disoio have sent away their children-. to Aden add 
Mombasa. Still there are many left behind as they 
.fear that their properties will not. be safe in their 
absence. Before their conditions become more serious, 
1 humbly request you to make an effort to save them* 

* - -' «.J : inv. y.i : ir 

* ' Congpesi FomnSetJ in London r—A meeting 
of Indian Nationalists, supporters . of the National 
Congress and Socialist sympathisers formed an Indian 
National Congress • in Britain with the object of 
supporting the policy of the National Congress.. They 
decided to ban Com mu nit* and seek affiliation with 
the Indian National Congress. Mr. K. D. Ku-nrie was 
elected Chairman and Mr. B. B. Raychaudhuri and 
Mr. S» Mr Trlkar, Secretaries. The organisation is 
holding the .fifth Indian Political Conference in London 
in the middle of November. ; , 4 . 

Rescue of Abducted Girl >— In spite of the 
demand of Rs, LOO as deposit with a View to restrict 
the number of applicants desirous of undertaking the 
rescue of a »16—year-old Hindu girl belonging to a rich 
family, who had been abducted in Burma, Rajkumari 
Amnt Kauf, through whom the reward of Ra. *0,000 
was announced in the Press, has received 4,000 applica¬ 
tions from young men frutn ail parts of India odering 
their services. Out of these seven applicants have been 
provisionally selected. Security deposits amounting to 
over three lakhs are being returned to the applicants. 
—United Press. 
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.Cl INDIA BEARING GIFTS. 0 T/l 
r» *.'ii t r (By Prop, Geqrce P. Conger.) . 

I* In any attempt to appraise India, it Is of course 
easy to look on the dark side. The country is under 
' * foreign domination which, even at its best tends 
inevitably to impress upon the people foreign ways 
.'and policies dictated from outside.' The land is beset 
, by grim poverty. Its markets are curtailed, and 
pits native crafts are threatened with extinction. 

• Thousands of its - educated young men and women 
•are practically without hope of employment The 
. defects of other religions are evident enough in other 

lands, but the defects of Hinduism have been made 
;particularly evident in India; the Hindus have so often 
,failed to preserve their own best traditions and have 
gravitated so indifferently toward their worst, that utter 
ignorance, base superstitions, and appaling suffering 
have been the lot of millions who have had to die 
before ever they oould know the higher life. The 
Muslims are In some respects in sharp contrast to 
the Hindus, but they have their own defects and 
difficulties and in many ways seem to be oaugbt in 
the same general system. How can such a country 

* have anything to give to the world P, It seems at 
.first like one of the old chenar trees of .Kashmir, 
still stately and green to outward view and still 
oarefully protected, but with the trunk inwardly 
-hollow, so rotten at heart that even if it stands a few 
more years or decades, it mu9t stand only to fall. 

w - The difficulty just now with India’s contribution to 
the world is not altogether with the giving; it is 
also with the receiving. Just as it take9 two to 
make a quarrel, it takes two to make a gift. The dis¬ 
heartening fact Is, that the other nations are just new 
hardly in the mood or the spirit to profit from wbat 
India brings. For some of them, an astonishingly 
narrow nationalism discolours the international out¬ 
look and poisons the springs of goodwill. In others, 
a stultifying race prejudice, sometimes so superficial 
that it is merely colour prejudice, parades itself 
insolently before the dignity and honour of the East. 
Even Western institutions which are free from these 
things are so jealous for their own form9 of faith 
that they mistake theologies for religions and preach 
p. Superiority which they cannot practise. 

-- But to the eye of faith, these things, in East and 
West alike, are on the surface. The deeper truth is 
that culture always is a future; like the world “nature” 
•culture” carries a suggestion of that which i9 about 
to be. When the world of humanity comes more 
•fully to its human heritage, India among the other 
nations will come into her own. 

% What are the gifts whioh India brings P Let us 
call them four, and picture India, as in Abanindranath 
Tagore’s painting at Sir J. C. Bose’s house at 
Caloutta, bringing her gift9 in her four outstretched 
bands. Let us be frank to say that these four do 
not make & complete life for any people; India must 
not merely, give, but also receive. It is wbat any 
nation gives to the world that makes her doubly 
worthy to receive. First, India brings sustained 
traditions* In spite of accretions and excrescences, 
and even throughout the course of changes and 
improvements, there will always be a certain high 
continuity in Indian life and thought. India will 
always speak with her immemorial past echoing 
and amplifying her present words. As the West 
icomes to know India better, part of the reverent 
attachment which modern < Western peoples feel 
for the cultures of Rome and Greece will be 
transferred to the cognate, but still more ancient, 
and through the centuries better Sustained, culture 
'of ancient India. India will never be more than 

"India and the World . 
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superficially or artificially westernized. She will be- 
more like modern China (taking for granted that* 
China will find a way out of present; difficulties) 
than like modern Japan, and will be content with, 
using Western appliances without giving way to- 
the frame of-mind which such appliances too often 
seem to entail. , 

Second, India seems particularly fitted to express- 
to the world the note of simplicity of living.- In spite 
of profound ity of mind and here and there some luxury- 
of material things, India ’9 millions will remain, like 
her saints and sages, fundamentally simple, unaffected, 
unencumbered. Untold millions of her people wills 
never earn more than a pittance, and their living nnust- 
always be the plain bare living of the poor. But 
those poor will be stronger of body and richer in mind 
than they now are. Free from Western artificialities,. 
they will be able to cultivate their native arts, to live 
in their own ways, and much more nearly to achieve • 
the virtues of contentment. ‘ And by a kind of human 
induction, the virtues of contentment, when achieved 
by one people, will spread from man to man and ' 
from nation to nation, imparting their relignment 
to the tangled lines of human thought and effort— 

In the West, our great Bergson, looking over the 
world with the eye of a master, tells us that we are 
living in a frenzy—a frenzy which cannot go on but 
mu9t give place to calmness and composure. And the 
Gospel of Luke say 9 that a man’s life consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he posscsseth. 

In the third place, India can exemplify a certain 
saving detachment This is close to what we have said 
about simplicity of living, but even the simplicity of 
the poor may be too much engrossed in Its small and 
petty details. It i9 not for naught that a hundreds 
generations of men in India have been trained to 
ideals of renunciation, and have learned to fix their' 
eyes upon things not 9een a3 yet by those around 
them. Under varying conditions* detachment may 
be s negative virtue, or even a vice. But the utter 
lack of it means I0S9 of vision and where there is no¬ 
vision men and nations perish. 

And finally, India 9tands for what we may beat calls 
comprehension. This is not merely understanding, 
although understanding is an element within the 
larger comprehension or comprehensiveness which 
is essential to Indian life. Indian thought, to us of" 
the West, is often vague, as the ocean is vague when 
seen from a great height. But Indian life is inclusive, 
comprehensive, with room for all forms of thought, 
just as the ooean has room for every current in 
its all-embracing unity. We of Europe ancL 
Amerioa see religion and morals through the eyes 
of the Semites, and we see art, and often economics- 
and politics, too* through • the eye 9 of the Greeks. 

But beyond the Persian Gulf lies India, with many 
a broader horizon and les9 restricted outlook. In • 
some parts of America, one 19 regarded as anything, 
from liberal and tolerant to dangerously broad when 
he fraternizes religiously with members of Christian 
denominations other than his own, to say nothing oF 
Catholic. Christians or of Jews. India, at her best, 
can furnish a gentle but powerful solvent for the 
narrowness and bigotry which hinder the spread ofr 

true .nd undefiied religion. ... realpatidar.com 

• Essential for all this i9 contact, contact, contact. 

In all these countries, we who love these thing 9 must 
actively promote them. We must preach the word, 
in season and out of season. - We mu9t so live as to 
wear away prejudices which cannot be removed by 
word or argument Each of us must stand in his* 
own oountry for that which is best in the others. 

And each of us mu9t keep hi9 interest and his- 
courage fre9h by maintaining touch with others, 
around the oirole of the lands and seas. *.V 
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One word more about India, In Oriental imagery 
wnetaphors often shift without warning^ let us 
'go back, from the figure of India bearing gifts in 
fier arms to the figure of India as a great tree. We 
said that at first sight, India seemed like an old and 
noble tree destined from very age and infirmity at 
HO distant day to fall* But these gifts of India, 
these leaves of the tree for the healing of the nations, 
are no legacies from the dead or the dying* The 
nation which bears them cannot die; it is even kept 
alive partly by means of them, India, after all, is 
not like a chenar, but like a banyan—one of her 
own great banyans, whose branches are putting 
forth not merely the leaves of a season, but the 
roots of a new generation, different and yet the same* 
Some day the soil of the world wiU be more 
receptive than it H at present, and new life will come 
from undying India* 

THE ETHIOPIAN CRISIS AND THE RACE 
ISSUE * 

(By W, E, B* Du BoiSi) 

No problem of roc© and colour need ever have 
arisen hod there not been so wide a difference in 
cultural level between European and colonial peoples* 
The belief that racial and colour differences made 
exploitation of colonies necessary and justifiable 
-was too tempting to withstand. As a matter of fact, 
the opposite was the truth j namely, that the profit 
from exploitation was the main reason for the belief 
In race difference* Cutting across these economic 
arrangements, buttressed by theories of race and 
colour, ram the effort of the Christian religion 
to spread its propaganda among the natives. The 
result is one of the most astonishing and baffling 
phenomena of modern times, one which because of 
the contradictory nature of the facts involved makes 
it almost impossible to argue about race problems* 
For instance, it is undoubtedly true that Christian 
missions were a great factor in the civilization of the 
African and American Negroes, and that they 
exercised some influence in Asia. On the other 
hand, there also is no doubt that industry and 
economic exploitation continually used Christianity 
as a smoke-screeen to reduce the natives to submis¬ 
sion and keep them from revolt* Sometimes the 
Christian workers were entirely unconscious of their 
role in this respect. At others, they rationalized the 
whole system and argued that the best thing which 
could happen to the poor natives was to become 
docile ChrisEian workers under the profit-makers of 
Europe, 

The War brought about a revolution of thought 
In regard to race relations. Japan, Instead of being 
regarded as the exception, came to be looked upon 
as heralding a new distribution of world power. It 
waa no longer considered the destiny of the white 
cac© to rule the world, but to share the world with 
coloured races who more and more would become 
autonomous* The question was, how thoroughly 
and how quickly they could assume self-rule. It 
was, for instance, generally admitted that when 
China got over the birth-pains of evolving a new 
order, she was going to be a self-ruling nation freed 
of white dominance. When the movement for self¬ 
rut© In India became formidable, a Small measure of 
■el^government had to bo granted* with the distinct 
ram mo that in the long run India would become a 
ominion within the British Empire; Haiti, after 
being occupied by the United States for twenty 
years, gained a nominal political freedom, though 
- at the price of shouldering an enormous debt which 
will keep her in chains for many generations, 

* ftoWf* 4jf«4r* - 


Liberia was practically mortgaged to the Firestone, 
Rubber Company after being threatened with, 
absorption by Doth France and Great Britain*. .; 

Ethiopia, on the other hand, had kept com-' 
para Lively free of debt, had preserved her political 
autonomy, had begun to reorganise her ancient 
polity and was in man y ways an example and a 
promise of what a native people untouched by 
modern exploitation and race prejudice might dev 
Against the current of the new ideals strikes the^ 
programme of Italy—a programme conceived in the 
worse of the pre-war ideology* It accuses Ethiopia 
of savagery because she is not an industrialized 
state and because she still harbours the insti¬ 
tution of domestic slavery, forgetting that the 
Slavery which survives in Ethiopia has nothing in 
common with the exploitation of staves through the 
slave trade Or modern industrialism* Italy proposed 
openly to deprive this African people of its land, 
always the first step toward rendering* them econo¬ 
mically and politically helpless. This was one of 
the first measures taken by England* France; 
Portugal and Belgium to establish their economic 
power in Africa. In India and in China, it lies at 
the bottom o| economic exploitation. But in most of 
these cases the process is hidden by legal phrase 
and chicanery* Seldom has It been so openly and 
brazenly declared as in the present case where 
Italy simply says that she needs the land of the 
Ethiopians for her own peasants, - 

Italy has now mobilised against Ethiopia, in spite 
of efforts at conciliation ana adjustment* She does 
not disguise her Intention to seize Ethiopian territory v 
She may not attempt complete subjugation-*the 
Inner citadel is very strong. Hut annexation of the 
plateau and economic strangulation would accomplish 
much that direct force cannot do immediately* All 
this is not pleasant reading for those who pin their 
f nth on European civilization, the Christian religion 
and the superiority of the white race. Yet these are 
the bare facts. They might be differently interpreted 
and variously supplemented, yet under any form 
they remain a story of selfishness and short-sighted¬ 
ness* of cruelty, deception and theft. 

The probabilities are that Italy, by sheer weight of 
armaments and with the complaisance of Europe* will 
subdue Ethiopia* If this happens it will be a costly 
victory, both for Italy and the White world* There 
will be not only the cost in debt and death* but the 
whole coloured world—India, China and Japan, 
Africa in Africa and in America* and ail the South 
Seas and Indian South America^all that vast 
mass of men who have felt the oppression 
and insults, the slavery and exploitation of white 
folk, will say r “I told you so I There is no faith 
In them even toward each other. They do not 
believe in Christianity and they will never voluntarily 
recognize the essential equality of human beings 
or surrender the idea of dominating the majority 
of men for their own selfish ends. Japan was right. 
The only path to freedom and equality is force, 
and force to the uttermost." Nor will Italy's 
indefensible aggression prove to the dark peoples 
their weakness i rather it will point the path to 
Strength | an understanding between Japan acid China 
will close Asia to white aggression; and India need no 
longer hesitate between passive resistance and open 
rebellion. Even black men will realize that Europe 
today holds Africa in leash primarily with African 
troops, a religion of humility, vague promises and 
skilfully encouraged jealousies. One of these days 
the very troops by which Europe holds Africa may 
cease to play the part assigned them. 

Italy has forced the world into a position where 
Whether or not she wins, race bate will increase^ 
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while if she loses, the prestige of the white world 
will receive a check comparable to that involved in 
the defeat of Russia by Japan. Black men and brown 
men have been indeed aroused as seldom before. Mass 
meetings and attempts to recruit volunteers have 
taken place in Harlem. In the West Indies and 
West Africa* despite the efforts of both France and 
England, there is widespread and increasing interest. 

If there were any chance effectively to recruit men, 
money and machines of war among the one hundred 
millions of Africans outside of Ethiopia, the result 
would be enormous. The Union of South Africa 
is alarmed, and in contradictory ways. She is 
against Italian aggression not because she is for the 
black Ethiopians but because she fears the influence 
of war on her particular section of black Africa. 
Should the conflict be prolonged, the natives of 
Kenya, Uganda and the Sudan, standing next to the 
theatre of war, will have to be kept by force from 
joining in* The black world knows this is the last 
great effort of white Europe to secure the subjection 
of black men. In the long run the effort is vain and 
black men know It* 

Japan is regarded by all coloured peoples as their 
logical leader, as the one non-white nation which 
has escaped forever the dominance and exploitation 
of the white world* No matter what Japan does or 
how she does it excuse leaps to the lips of coloured 
thinkers. Has she seized Korea, Formosa and 
Manchuria? Is she penetrating Mongolia and widen¬ 
ing her power in China itself F She has simply done 
what England has done in Hong Kong and France in 
Annum, and what Russia, Germany and perhaps even 
the United States intended to do in China, She has 
used the same methods that white Europe has used, 
military power and commercial exploitation. And 
yet in all her action there has been this vast 
difference ; her programme cannot be one based on 
race hate for the conquered, since racially these 
latter are one with the Japanese and are recognized 
as blood relatives. Their eventual assimilation, 
the accord of social equality to them, will present no 
real problem* White dominance under such circum¬ 
stances would carry an intensification of racial 
difference. Conquest and exploitation are brute 
facts of the present era, yet if they must come, is It 
better that they come from members of your own 
or other races ? 

To this question Italy is giving a terrible answer. 
Though the centre of the Catholic Church and the 
home of the Renaissance of modern culture she says 
flatly : **We are going to subdue an inferior people 
not for their good but for ours* We are going to take 
Ethiopia just as we took Somaliland and as England 
took Kenya. We are going to reduce black men to 
the status of landless serfs. And we are going to do 
this because we have the power to do it, and because 
no white nation dare Stop us and no coloured nation 
can/* 

The moral of this, as Negroes see it, is that if 
any coloured nation expect to maintain Itself against 
white Europe It need appeal neither to religion nor 
culture but only to force* Economic exploitation 
based on the excuse of race prejudice is the 
programme of the white world* Italy states it openly 
^nd plainly. 

The results on the minds and actions of great 
groups and nations of oppressed peoples, peoples with 
a grievance, real or fancied, whose sorest spot, their 
most sensitive feelings, is brutally attacked, can only 
be awaited. The world, or any part of it, seems 
unable to do anything to prevent the impending 
blow, the only excuse for which is that other nations 
bave done exactly what Italy js doing. 


POLYGAMY IN ISLAM* * 

Islam is a religion not confined to personal in* 
terests of Individuals, It aims at regulating the life 
of a whole community and even mankind as a whole*- 
All biological researches reveal the fact that the 
Interests of individuals composing a race have to be 
sacrificed if the race is to continue* In fact, th© 
primary function of an Individual is to contribute 
its share towards the survival of the race even If it 
has to give away its own life in the performance ofT 
that function. An individual who has nothing to 
contribute towards racial good has no right to live*. 

It is on this basis that the question of Polygamy 
should be considered. 

Marriage among human beings, like sexual relations^ 
among all creation, aims at the perpetuation of the 
race* It is not instituted to provide means of sensual 
gratification merely. That is why everywhere in the 
Quran men are advised to enter into marital relations 
not only to enjoy sexual gratification but also to> 
bring fortli children* 

Wc find that all mankind is at war among itself. 

Each nation is after exploiting its neighbours* Even 
today, after two thousand years of scientific advance¬ 
ment and cultural uplift of humanity, no weak nation 
Is considered fit to live a life of liberty. It is obvious 
that a nation which is perpetually faced with war wilt- 
have to sacrifice members of its male population 
in the interest of its own life* Unless the male 
population comprising a nation lays down its life 
the nation cannot survive a bitter struggle. The 
consequence will be that a larger number of females 
will be left alive than that of the males. If it Is 
decreed that one man must have only one wife and, 
not more than one in any case, a large surplus of^ 
■women will be left unprovided for. What are those 
women to do? 

Under the circumstances described above there 
are only three courses left for a community to 
adopt:—- 

1, The surplus women should repress their* 
sexual desires indefinitely and produce no children, 

2, They should resort to sexual licentious ness 
without marital ties and become instead of poly¬ 
gamous polyandrous* in which case the respon¬ 
sibility for bringing up the offspring cannot be fixed 
on any male. 

3, Men should be allowed to marry more than 
one wife*. 

Can any sane person, considering the interests of 
the race, justify either of the first two alternatives? 

In the first case terrible mental and physical torture 
is surely to be caused to women. Modern psychology 
has revealed the fact that the major cause of most 
of the troubles of human beings is the repression 
of sexual desires and, if no right channel Is provided 
for their reasonable gratification, they are sure to 1 
cause grave harm bodily, mentally and morally. 

In the second case a class of professional or non- 
professional prostitutes will be produced with all' 
its attendant evils. 

In the third case alone will. they be able, on the 
one hand, to satisfy their natural sexual desires 
and on the other to produce children to make up 
for the deficiency in numbers caused by warfare^ 
There will be homes in this case where the offspring 
can be brought up according to the highest social. qo m 
standards* There will be fathers to look after the 
children and their mothers. There will be family 
life to provide a healthy environment for the fragile 
human infants. 

Wherever there is a surplus of women* there 
must be provided the institution of polygamy/or, 
otherwise, there wilt spring up the abominable 
institution of polyandry or prostitution. Deprive 
women of lawful husbands, as happens in every 
* ■ 1 
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monogamous society, and they at once resort to 
procure one (or more) unlawfully. Prohibit a woman 
from entering into legal marital relations with one 
man and she will if she can, go to a hundred to 
gratify her passions. In all those societies where 
monogamy is enforced by law women who cannot 
enter into legal marital relations enjoy the sexual 
licentiousness by placing their persons at the disposal 
of more than one man. The evils of such a life 
can well be imagined. According to Pitt-Rivers, 
polygamous institutions are of great sociological 
importance in their relations to other institutions 
•in so far as they provide the only normal and 
healthy means of absorbing the surplusage of 
women." According to the same writer “under the 
monogamous organization a large proportion of the 
polyandrous group remains permanently polyandrous 
and is never absorbed in marriage." 

INDIANS IN TRINIDAD. 

•T return to my native country happy and 
contented/’ said Mr. Ganga Bisson Maharaj, a colonial- 
born Indian belonging to San Fernando, in Trinidad 
(B. W. L). lie is a businessman there and is the 
fourth traveller to come to visit India from the island. 

Mr. Maharaj has no grievance to ventilate against 
his adopted country where there are, according to 
bis estimate, about 80,000 Indians, enjoying all 
privileges and rights with other people. There are, 
he savs, Indians in the Legislative Council, and 
in noDlc professions like law and medicine, but 
the majority of them are agricultural people. Com¬ 
paring the Indian village people with colonial-born 
Indians, Mr. Maharaj feels sad and says that even 
the poorest of the poor there has a few suits to 
put on and does not exist in the 'semi-naked state* 
as in India. 

The inter-communal feeling in the island is ab¬ 
solutely peaceful and, although up till now they are 
observing social restrictions, more or less, as in 
India, the younger generation of Indians, according 
to him, are imbibing more liberal views and in course 
of time will not style themselves communally, but 
as members of the same nation. They are all parti¬ 
cularly anxious to know all about India and want to 
keep themselves in touch with Indian thought and 
aspirations. 

‘ Whenever any Indian traveller passed through 
the island, invitations come to him from all quarters, 
whether he happens to be a Hindu, a Muslim or 
Northerner or a Southerner. Whenever an Indian film 
is shown there,* he further says, ‘repeat shows have to 
be arranged and there is always unusual rush at the 
cinemas on the occasion.’ He was asked before hi9 
departure for India to come in touch with Indian film 
companies for carrying on the business there, but 
as that is not his line he proposes to do nothing in 
that direction. 

He is happy to visit the country of his grandfather 
but is personally disappointed because, in spite of his 
best efforts, he could not locate any relation of his 
grandfather, his father having emigrated to the island 
half a oentury before from a place called Myira in 
the distriot of Arrah. He is a Brahman and like his 
father has married a colonial-born Brahman girL 

When Mr. Maharaj was in London he came in 
touch with Dr. Sunity Kumar Chatterjee of the 
Calcutta University and in his company travelled to 
India. Sinoe his arrival here he has been visiting 
the taored and historical places of Northern India. 
He saw Mr. Gandhi who in the midst of a discussion, 
asked him whether he knew Hindustani, to which he 
replied that he could not speak fluently. Mr. Gandhi 
has given him a message for the colonial-bom 
Indians in the island, namely, that they should speak 
to their chitdrcn when at home in Hindustani. Mr. 
Maharaj is oarrying the message home. 
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\n vigorating and Wealth Giving . 




Giving the daily bath to 
the baby is no worry to 
the mother^ il ahe uses 
MYSORE SANDAL SOAP 



The baby likes it and he 
will be happy only if he 
gets a tablet of MYSORE 
SANDAL SOAP to play with 

USE MYSORE SANDAL 
SOAR* 


GOVERNMENT SOAP FAGT0RY, BANGALORE. 

Sole Agents; for Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind and 
Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and North Kanara) and 
< Rajputana 

Messrs. RAM JAN ALLY EB RAHIM & Co., 

81, Princess Street, Bombay 2. 
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The Shahabad Cement Company, Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India, In use on the Principal - 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 



BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION.’ 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 
Madras Praaidonoy and My«or* H. £. H. f ho Nizam's Dominions* DoceanT 

BEST & CO., LTD., Messrs. AHMED ALLADlfl & C0, f RASHID KHODADAD & CO., 
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\Buddhism and Hinduism :—in their ( search 
for a new religion free from the caste prejudices 
of current, popular Hinduism, some leaders of 
the depressed classes are turning 1 to Buddhism 
a$ a probable, alternative., Some. Buddhist 
monks from Ceylon have come to Malabar at the 
invitation of Kerala leaders. ■ Buddhbm has Hie 
great advantage of being Indian p in origin, 
tradition and its most sacred associations. It is 
not a militant religion. No drop of blood has 
been shed In its propagation. It is a religion of 
compassion for all creatures. Buddhism, more¬ 
over, , has not a central authority* like the Pope 
of Roman Christianity, to regulate its conduct 
in all countries. It is a religion which every 
nation has adapted and can adapt to its own 
needs. Thus there ia a Chinese Buddhism, a 
Japanese c Buddhism, a Thibetan Buddhism. 
Buddhism was never ousted from India. 
The religion of the Bhagavad Gita, the 
sacred book of all Hindu sects,, is f the 
adaptation of Buddhism to the genius'of 
the Indian people. It took over from Buddhism 
the rejection of the , Vedic, religion but, )n 
consonance with the Indian genius for continuity* 
relegated it reverently to a niche in antiquity. 
Like Buddhism, the religion of the Gita threw 
its doors open to women and Sudras. In the 
case of women, indeed, it did so less grudgingly 
than Buddha himself who reluctantly admitted 
women to the Sangha and oi darned that nuns 
should always receive instruction from monks. 
The Gita religion has also Karma as fts central 
idea but it both widened and deepened ■ it. 
Buddha taught that the effects of Karma can be 
counteracted only by other Karma in an endless 
succession Of lives. The Gita showed that they 
could be overcome now and here; and that" the 
motive hot the act constituted Karma. 1 Above 
all* it provided for the ample satisfaction of 
the passion for worship which is the dominant 
note in Indian mentality. Buddhism itself 


■ * . t ‘ . 1 1 : ■ ■ —— i 

realised this defect and in Mahayana it developed 
a bhakti cult which spread to China, Japan and 
Northern Asia. What, Hinduism needs is; now 
to work out in its social structure the precepts 
of the religion of the Gita. It is a task which 
requires the co-operation of all castes including 
the antyajas. Instead of seeking' for a new 
haven, antyaja leaders should join hands with 
Hindu social and religious reformers in making 
Hinduism conform' to■ the precepts of the Gita. 
Thus they will be doing a great service not only 
to themselves but to Hinduism and humanity* ' J ‘ i \ 
\ The Dootl School The opening of this 
imitation English Public School at Dehra Dun 
is typical of the blunders of British rule, in 
this . country. * India has t a . long and highly 
meritorious tradition* of teaching and. training of . 
youth, iThis,Is /quietly ignored and .set aside 
and a system peculiar to England’ and found 
unsuitable in every other. county is sought to 
be planted here.* It is not that it had not been 
tried before even here. The ChTePs Colleges 
were supposed to impart education on the 
English Public School plan. *' These Colleges 
were at one . time much praised by Governors 
and other high officials at prize distributions. 
Nowadays, nobody hears of them* Then, there 
was a school named Newington in Madras inten¬ 
ded for the education of the sons of the> Zamiri- 
dars on the English Public School model. That 
school flourished for some years* * One day the 
English Head-master was found shot in his bed. 
One of the students was charged with * the crime 
but was acquitted. Newington soon after ceased 
to exist. In ah article in the Nineteenth Century 
for February ,l$2o, Mr.'Stephen H, Foot who 
described himself as “a businessman turned 
school master" wrote: “ The boy from the 

public school, in ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred is not intended. or expected to 
be merely a clerk. , He is not going to 
do book-keeping or short-hand or typewriting 
for his living* The public school, boy:—by 
his own merit if he has been properly trained, 
or by family influence if he has not— 1% intended 
for a managerial position* Even his hand¬ 
writing is comparatively unimportant,' as he 
will dictate nearly all his correspondence, and 
the shorthand typist will be responsible that 
there are no spelling mistakes” 'This would' 
mean tnat in India, at least, the shorthand typist 
will be a more educated man than his Doononian 
mister, » humiliating position for any self- 
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respecting superior. Apart from that, how many 
such managerial positions are open to Indians, 
who cannot write or spell ? Lord Randolph 
Churchill when he became Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, did not .know what decimals meant. 
“What do these damned dots mean ?” he asked 
the Permanent Secretary of the department when 
he submitted the figures for his first Budget* 
Very probably we may have ministers of this 
type under the Hoare scheme and the Doon 
School may be a very good preparation for them. 
In another article contributed a year later to 
the same magazine, Mr. Stephen Foot briefly 
summed up the effect of the English system as 
compared to the Continental, as being ‘ games 
instead of girls.* , Will this apply to the 
Doottonians also? Are girls really so much 
worse than games ? Dr does Mr, Foot mean 
girls in any special sense ? ' ' * * l *" 

Christian and Muslim Imperialism:— In India 
it is generally assumed that Muslims find foreign 
rule more acceptable than Hindus. It is no 
uncommon thing to hear Europeans say that 
they understand the Mahomtnedan mind better 
than the Hindu. Mr, H, Kraemar to whose 
article on “Imperialism and Self-Expression” 
we refer in the leading article, points out that 
there is a similarity of outlook between Islam 
and Christianity (which he identifies with 
European Imperialism); but he argues that this 
may be a cause of antagonism rather than good 
understanding between the two. “All the religions 
of the East (Buddhism, Hind asm, Taoism,)” 
he observes, “are focussed on the human 
yearning for deliverance from evil or from the 
miseries of life* They are in their essence 
world-denying. Islam la not so. It is vehemently 
world-affirming. It is really borne up by a 
strong theocratic conception. Of this theocracy 
it unblushingly holds a veiy secularist conception. 
In Islam, the absolute surrender of the servant, 
man, to the Sovereign, God, is inherently included 
in the vision of a society and a world ruled by 
the Law of Islam, which excludes any other 
Law, Islam is a very consistent form of 
Imperialism, The domination by peoples of a 
foreign religion is not only felt as politically or 
socially or morally hateful, it is repellent 
because religiously speak ing 1 , monstrous.” If 
Mr. Kraemar looked around instead of allowing 
himself to be lured on by the phantom of 
a preconceived idea, he would have found 
facts which shatter his speculation, Japan, 
a Buddhist country (and therefore supposed to 
have her attention focussed on the world beyond) 
has come to be regarded as one of the 
imperialistic nations. On the other hand, 
Turkey, which is still Islam notwithstanding 
the separation of State from religion, is 
absorbed in her national problems and haa not 
the least trace of imperialism in her policies. 
Islam everywhere is fighting for existence* To 
make it out to be an aggressive imperialist like 
Christian countries, is to fly in the face of facts. 
In Christianity world-affirming or world-denying ? 


What did Christ mean when he said, hb 
kingdom is not of this world ? - These sharp 
categories into which the average European 
loves to divide up and differentiate ideas and 
affairs, have really no validity outside his fancy. 

All great religions look beyond this world. 
Otherwise, they will not be religions but physical 
sciences. All religions are opposed to imperial 
Jisra of the exploiting, domineering type. 
The Imperialist nations have ceased to be 
Christian though they may continue to cover 
themselves with it as with a cloak. The quarrel 
today is not between religions. What conceiv¬ 
able cause of quarrel can ■ Mussolini have with 
the Ethiopian Emperor on the religious ground ? 

Provincial is m an 1 Com mu nails tn :—Sir Mkza 
Ismail warned the graduates of the Annamatar 
University against the danger of Provincialism 
which autonomous provinces are likely to 
foster* “With the slackening of control 
from the centre and with the inauguration 
of Provincial autonomy,” he said in his 
Convocation address, “the tendency for each 
province to discriminate against the inhabK 
tants of other provinces will bzcotnz m^re and_ 
more pronounced unless firm action is taken to 
discourage it from now onwards. Provincialism 
carried to its extreme can o,ily spoil disaster to 
the country at large,” The duty of the graduates 
to inculcate a sense of unity among the 
inhabitants of different provinces is rendered 
more difficult than ever by the provisions 
of the Government of India Act, The 
same may. be said of Communalism which 
Sir Mirza said is the othsr great danger 
that confronts the country. In this matter 
also the Act has accorded statutory recognition 
to race, caste and communal differences which 
had so long been kept out of Indian legislation* 
The position today is really much worse than 
It was at any time during the past. Tne 
Home Member ■ of the Government of India, 

Sir Henry Craik, said in the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly the other day that communal antagonism 
was more acute now than he had known it to be 
during his experience of thirty-five years in India. ? - 
Both as regards Provincialism and Communa- 
lism, therefore, the country is deprived of the help 
of the new Constitution in promoting a sense of 
unity and solidarity. The Universities have am' 
almost impossible task set to them when' they 
are required to counteract the centrifugal forces 
set in motion by the Hoare Reforms, 

Social Legislation and the Re tor ms Mr, K. 

M, Panikkar contributes an article to the current 
Twentieth Century on “Hindu Community and 
the New State,” He writes “whatever may be,;o 
the political, economic and other shortcomings 
of the Government of India Act, it is dear that 
in the matter of social legislation, it has full 
and absolute power.” It is surprising that 
Mr, Panikkar should think that the political and 
economic spheres axe divided sharply from 
social life. The political and economic short¬ 
comings of the Government of India Act will 
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surety have ihe effect of making social legisla^ 
tion more difficult than lit is under the present 
regime* Hindu orthodoxy making common cause 
with Moslem opposition to social legislation and 
the inertia of the States will effectually bar the wayi 
Further, as Mr, Wedgwood Betin has pointed 
out in an article in the Political Quarterly y 
the most Immediate object of politically-minded 
India will be to get the new constitution 
■changed* It is extravagant to speak of the 
Government of India Act creating a new State, 
What it really does is to dissolve what was in 
the wa^ of becoming a State into a number of 
units without any principle of coherence* r Such 
social legislation as we have been able to secure 

■ during the last fifteen or sixteen years was 
mainly due to the cooperation of progressive 
forces throughout the country, - It would be 
much more difficult to get social legislatiori 
passed under the new constitution. We may 
add that the dissolution by legislation of the 
joint family which to Mr, Pannikar seems to 
the most urgently needed reform, unless prece¬ 
ded or accompanied by social legislation for 
relief of the poor and the aged at the cost of 
State ad is now in force in most countries, will 
lead to widespread distress, misery and disorder, 

America’s Indian Pulley:— The New Republic 
has an interesting article on American policy 
towards Red ' Indians, In the eighteen sixties 
and seventies they were settled on 155,000,000 
acres of land which they were to hold for ever. 
Today they have only 45,000,000 acres left. The 
policy by which they were deprived of more than 

hundred million acres.of land is vividly described. 
Of the instruments ! by whom this policy of 
expropriation was carried out, the New Republic 
i bluntly says; 11 From 40 to 60 per cent. 

■ of those who dealt with Indians were their 
social and intellectual inferiors," Since 
President Hoover’s time there has been a change 

*of policy. The process of stripping the Indians 
of the means of self-support while training them 
to be paupers has been ‘checked. The New 
Republic describes the new policy as follows: *‘An 
■underprivileged but innately superior people, 
partly warped by long mishandling, is to enter 
our machine civilization as contributors, able to 
enjoy life, and bringing with it gifts from its 
own civilization and special^ facilities. The 
problem is one of education, in the sense 
that it includes learning self-government,' 
management of herds, farms, minerals, forests; 
eventually even such services as health and 
direct education must be sustained by local effort 
and initiative, not received as blanket charities] 
Education must begin at home, in relation to 
tribal problems and needs, it must have direction, 
lead to responsibility and initiative, * and start 
from the base of the Indians* own tradition, 
culture and pride," - - 

American Negroes and the Ethiopian Straggle:—, 
We published last week an extract from a striking 
■article in Foreign Affairs by Dr, W, E, B. Du 
Boia, the most prominent Negro leader of the day 
in the United States, 1 Dr, Du Bois for twenty-four 


years conducted The Crisis and is now Professor 
of Sociology in Atlanta University* * His Interest 
in all movements for the; advancement of 
coloured races lends peculiar value to his 
analysis - of their reactions to the Ethiopian 
War,-- : J J ' ;' - w *■ * ’ x 
The Ethiopian Situation s-r^The news dumg 
the week regarding developments m the Italo* 
Ethiopian conflict has been * bewildering by ltd 
contrariety. The Leagues' has" bien leisurely 
perfecting its scheme of economic * sanctions 
against Italy and Italian/ troops all the'tim^ 
have been operating in ' Ethiopia"; supremely 
indifferent to the proceedings in Geneva] Sidd 
by side Great Britain . which .for' all : practical 
purposes is the League 1 of Nations just at 
present, has put her relations ^ with thd 
Fascist Government oh a friendly * footing* 
Italy has accepted an invitation, to the next 
Naval Conference in London and v has nominated 
her delegates. The Emperor^ Haile SelassW 
has appealed to the League of Nations i6i 
a loan. The League has rio money 'of ltd 
own and unless Britain, and France are prepared 
to advance it on its behalf, the Emperors appeal 
must remairf 1 a formality. The Empefor seems 
to realise that the League of Nations on whichc 
he relied so much, is not likely to go beyond 
what the two predominant partners decide 
on considerations which concern'' themselves, 1 
His appeal to the United States on the 
radio station which American engineers have 
erected for direct touch 4 between , Ethiopia 
and the States] breathes a note of resignation, 1 
He says he does', not want any one! to draW 
the sword against Mussolini because viplenc^ 
and force are ancient and useless weapons for 
settling national differences, J Does .this mead 
that Ethiopia will allow Italy to overrun her 
territory without armed resistance trusting £d 
passive resistance later to make occupation 
untenable ? ' ? ' ‘ ' ■/’,v, */FT,, j 

Back to Monarchy: —The result of the 
plebiscite in Greece on the issue whether the 
country should have a msnarchtcal or republican 
constltution, is Over-whet mi ngly in favour of 
monarchy. This is not surprising, k The Greeks 
voted similarly id favour of King Constantine 1 
during the War but the Allies backed Venizelos 
who was determined to have a republic out of 
compliment perhaps to President J Wilson 
whose support was Very valuable In the Peace' 
negotiations/ * Greece’ could * not,' however^ 
keep r what she got through the Versailles' 
Treaty and, when the Ataturk "resisted the 
concessions, the Allies did not support Greece 
and she was obliged to make a humiliating* Dm 
peace, Venizelos was banished but so long as 
he ' continued to command 1 a following the 1 
Dictators who ruled in Greece were unable to 
declare themselves in' favour of the restoration 
of monarchy. ; 4 Venizelos’ last; ' attempt to 
capture the Government tgnominiously collapsed 
and the way' was J clear for J the ' return to the 
form of Government which the people were 
accustomed to, / 
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1 ‘ IS IMPERIALISM PLAYED OUT? 
v Foreign Affairs^ the American quarterly, 
publishes in its October number an article headed 
“A critique of Imperialism/* by Professor 
William L. Langer of Harvard University. The 
Professor’s theme is that capitalism and commer¬ 
cialism are not, as is often alleged, the inspiring 
forces of Imperialism,, which are biological and 
not economic in their origin. Professor J. A. 
Hobson in hia “Imperialism: a Study” published 
in 1902, argued that modern imperialism had for 
its main object an outlet for accumulated capital. 
Professor Larger admits that, since the 
middle of the last century* certain countries, 
first England, then , France, Germany, and 
the United States, have » exported large 
amounts of capital and that the financial 
returns from these investments in many 
instances came to overshadow completely the 
income derived by the lending countries from 
foreign trade. He recognizes alsq that, as a 
general rule, the return on reinvestments in 
home industry was distinctly below the return 
from - investments abroad. But he points out 
that export of capital had little direct relation to 
territorial expansion. France lent much more 
money to Russia, Rumania, Spain, Egypt 
and the Ottoman Empire. Britain had more 
money invested in the united States than in her 
colonies. Less than half of her export of capital 
was to other • parts of the . Empire. 
The United States put more money in . the 
development of Canada than did England. 
Germany before the war had only 3 per cent 
of her capital placed abroad, invested 
in Asia and Africa and of that only a small 
part in her own colonies. More significant still is 
that Russia which was a great Imperialist 
Power before the war, had no capital of her own 
to export and had to borrow from France the 
money needed for her Far Eastern projects. 
In our own day. Professor Langer adds, two of the 
most outspoken Imperialist Powers, Japan and 
Italy, are both nations poor in capital. YVhatever 
the urge that drives them to expansion, it 
can not be the need for the export of capital. 
Nor does the allurement of Empire arise from 
the commercial value of colonies as markets or 
plantations for the sale of goods opf/p6swx»duc- 
tionof raw materialSj^y6n the wo^ne 
• U a 5 p n % 8 ?ne’ u €of~ 6 e' : *Iec' 3 efy* few colonies H&4 | 
ifnperfe^iG, u *\3{45r trading with the mother- 
rmhntrv and many have done less. The colonial 
alwaysplayed a relatively unimportant 
oart in the total foreign commerce of the great 
industrial 6 nations. ' The backward., coloured 
tropical colonies, which could be more easily 
IxEed proved difficult to develop because of 
the low’ purchasing power of the native- 
mnomicallyconcludes Professor Langer, 
“w^have been disillusioned about imperialists 
\VV have learned that colonies do not pay.’ Asia 
Zl Africa are in revolt against white domination, 


which makes the position more difficult for* 
the imperialist powers. They are tired of th* 
White Man’s burden and are anxious to lay it 
down. “Who is there in England for example,”' 
he asks, “who puts much store by the mandates ?' 
Since the War England has allowed Ireland t at 
cut loose and she is trying, as best as she can,, 
to put India on her own.” Ireland was not 
allowed to cut herself loose until the most vigo* 
rous attempts to prevent her doing so had hope¬ 
lessly failed. As for India, Professor Langer'sr 
well-intentioned belief that by the new Govern? 
ment of India Act Britain is trying, as best as 
she can, to put India on her own, is, to use- 
his own phrase, “merely wishful thinking.” 

Imperialism and the attitude which Christian 
Missions to non-European peoples should adopt 
towards it, is the subject of a rather laboured* 
article by Mr. H. Kraemar in the Student 
Worlds the organ of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation for October. It is headed 
“Imperialism and Self-Expression.” Mr. 
Kraemar is not concerned with Imperialism y. 
if it can be called such, as it finds expression 
in the self-governing British Dominions. To 
him Imperialism is synonymous with “colonial 
policy” which, as described by Andre Siegfried 
in his Amerique Latine , expresses in the first 
place a certain economic state of things. “A 
country the greatest part of whose economic 
activity is foreign, stimulated and nourished by 
foreign capital, conducted by foreign personnel t 
inspired by foreign enterprise, aiming at foreign, 
interests, must be called colonial. A colonial 
country is in the first place a country that is in the 
state of imperialistic economic servitude.” Poli¬ 
tical dependence upon a foreign power is generally 
associated with this state but, according to this 
definition, it is not essential to it. India under 
the Reforms, Egypt which has been given her 
independence, and Iraq whose mandate has been, 
abandoned, are still colonial countries and, 
not as Professor Langer imagines, countries 
outside the orbit of British Imperialism. 
The changes in the relation to the domi¬ 
nant country intensify their economic servitude 
under the guise of greater political freedom. 
In fact, Professor Langeris differentiation - 
between economic .and biological motives to 
Imperialism has no substance in it. . If 
France retains her colonies for the sake of the 
soldiers which they furnish to her Army, it is 
still an economic motive as, but for the coloured’, 
troops, she would have, to hire them from other 
countries or enter into entangling alliances with. 


ss»’- »•» 

the economic urge which is at the do ^ . ... 

their imperialist expansion. The* 
which the new Government of India Act 1 - 
loaded, show that Britain does not think that 
the Indian Empire is a burden to_ her, which it 
never was/ War as a profession for soldiers and 
territorial expansion as a field for more jobs for 
officials, are economic motives at bottom 
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much aa a market for manufactured goods 
or a plantation for supplying raw materials 
to industrialised and imperialist nations. 
Christian Missions run a grave risk 
of being but an aspect of Imperialism. Mr. 
Kraemar allows that Imperialism need not 
always be associated with repression. But this 
is only by accident and it is not the essence of 
Imperialism, as it should be of religious missions, 
to foster self-expression in backward peoples. 
Mr. Kraemar’s observations on the philanthropic 
activities of Missions, are worthy of atten¬ 
tion. Quoting Pestalozzi’s saying that ‘phi¬ 
lanthropy is to cover misery with the dung of 
mercy/ he writes: “No human being, whoso¬ 
ever he may be, can show, or has the right to 
show, mercy to his neighbour, at least according 
to the Gospel. Help, service and co-operation 
as a means to vindicate the superiority of 
Christianity over all other religions, is another 
form of spiritual imperialism/* 

PLAGUE RELIEF IN BORSAD. 

The end of the plague epidemic in Borsad was 
commemorated by a controversy between Mr. 
Vallabhbhai Patel who had acted with oommendable 
promptitude in dealing with the Borsad situation, 
and Government officials. Each party claimed 
superiority for the methods put into force by its 
men and accused the other group of relief workers 
of neglecting the sufferers and of inadequate 
attempts at rendering help. Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, 
after a couple of exchanges with the Secretary 
of the General Department, Bombay Government, 
despaired of securing an inquiry from the Govern¬ 
ment into the plague relief work at Borsad. 
He requested some independent friends to form 
a committee of Inquiry. A Committee of four was 
accordingly formed with Mr. D. N. Bahadurji *9 
Chairman and Mr. Vaikunth L. Mehta, Secretary, and 
two Doctors, M. D. D. Gilder and P. C. Bharucha, 
members. As a council of arbitration between the 
Government and a popular organisation, the 
Bahadurji Committee is a noteworthy appointment 
and Mr. Vallabhbhai could scarcely have improved 
on the personnel. The inquiry Committee was to 
report, {first, whether Government charges against 
relief workers had any foundation, second, whether 
Congress oomplaints against official relief were 
sound, and, thirdly, the value of the measures adopted 
by relief workers in Borsad. The medical mem¬ 
bers were further requested by Mr. V. J. Patel to 
suggest measures preventive and curative for 
the guidance of volunteers. The committee 
was formed on August 23rd. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment non-oo-operated, consistently with their 
refusal to institute the inauiry. The Committee, 
however, conclusively show that this abstention on 
the official side does not render their report one¬ 
sided. The main evidence in the inquiry, says the 
Report, has been that of public records, from the 
beginning of 1982 to May 1935 which consist of alt 
the official communications between all the Depart¬ 
ments of Government, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, the Distriot Local Board on whom mainly, 
according to the reviews of Administration in 
the Bombay Presidency, 1933, rests the responsi¬ 
bility for dealing with epidemics. The only 
Issue on whioh the opinion of the Commit¬ 
tee might possibly have been adversely affected by 
official noo-oo-eperation, was whether Congress relief 
workers or officials In Borsad obstructed coordination 


of assistance to the distressed in the stricken area. 

It was also the only issue on which oral evidence 
was taken and, unless one is prepared to regard the 
entire Borsad relief work of the Congress as having 
been undertaken with the Bahadurji Inquiry in view, 
it is difficult to exonerate the officials in the district. 

The experience of Quetta is still fresh in Indian 
minds. There is no reason for believing that had 
they been able to adopt a similar policy of excluding 
voluntary help in Borsad, Government would not have 
done so. On the contrary, Borsad officials refused 
all help from or to Congressmen in the district. 

Dr. Bhaskar Patel who was in charge of the 
Congress Plague Hospital throughout the epidemic 
records that the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
one Dr. Shiveshwarkar, refused to see plague patients 
in Pandoli village. Worse still Dr. Shiveshwarkar 
seems to have ignored Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel’s offer 
of placing his workers at the disposal of the Health 
Department of the Government. But worst was 
the Hochasan incident when fifteen days after the 
outbreak of plague, the Collector of Kaira asked 
the President of the District Local Board what 
measures had been taken. We extract the following 
from the President’s reply:—“The outbreak of plague 
at Bochasan was first noticed by Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Dr. Bhaskar Patel as early as 29th March 
when they visited the village and examined two 
patients in a locality which was found to be infected. 
...The Police Patel was present but he made no report 
about it. Two days after...there had been two deaths 
and some more attacks. This outbreak was not 
reported even then. It was published in the daily 
bulletin of the (Congress) Relief Camp. No notice 
was taken of it although Bochasan is a pilgrim 
centre and prompt measures for checking further 
spread of the epidemic were necessary...It is to be 
regretted that on the 12th April the Mamlatdar 
took a statement from the Patel and other 
people to the effect that there was no plague in 
the village and nothing was required to be done. 

On the 14th April the Mamlatdar reported the 
outbreak to the President of the District Local 

Board for the first time.The Mamlatdar 

thought fit to discredit the information published 
in the Congress Bulletin with the result that the 
outbreak was not reported to the authorities 
concerned till a fortnight after it was first noticed.” 

The Collector of ICaira District paid a flying visit 
to Borsad Taluka five months after the outbreak 
commenced, on March 81st, and left the same day 
without visiting the affected areas. 

The Report reveals the double failure of Govern¬ 
ment officials in Borsad : First, in coping with the 
epidemic and, secondly, in their relations with 
other workers in the field. To have rejected an 
offer of help from Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, one of our 
ablest organisers and a man of considerable experi¬ 
ence in municipal administration and public health, 
was a mistake brought on probably by an over- 
estimation of official capacity to cope with the epide¬ 
mic. We can well understand, moereover, that 
officials, particularly in the districts—this seems to 
have been peculiarly the case in Borsad ~ would find 
difficulty in appreciating the sudden conversion to 
co-operation of men who were in the front rank of ;om 
the civil disobedience movement. But then this 
difficulty should be frankly admitted by the Govern¬ 
ment and, we are sure, the public would appreciate 
it. The fears of the district official cannot be 
shared by the provincial or central govern¬ 
ments which are armed to the teeth with 
emergency powers even to meet the remotest 
possibility. The Report of the Borsad Plague 
Relief Inquiry Committee is a vindication of the 
Congress work in Borsad. The medical members 
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have appended a valuable note embodying their 
Auggeationa for plague relief. The thoroughness 
with which the workers under Sardar Vallabhbhai set 
about their relief operations is shown by the fact 
that Dr. Bhaskar Patel was in constant communication 
with the Director of the Hafifkine Institute, It also 
proves the anxiety of Congressmen to sink political 
differences in the common effort to put dowri the 
epidemic. Valuable experience has been gained at 
Borsad and its fruits are made available to the 
public through this Report# 

WHAT IS SOCIALISM P 
The suspension of the personal struggle for 
economic freedom is a common feature of all forms of 
Socialism* but it is a condition which cannot stand 
by itself A theory that advocates some sort of 
economic equality or equal distribution of wealth 
must necessarily insist on an equal contribution of 
individuals to the commonwealth of the society# This 
implies the equality of ability to contribute or 
intellectual equality* Those who emphatically 
believed in the Marxian economic relationship 
of society* are realising through experience that 
human life cannot be divided into watertight 
compartments of economic* and puli tbs* There will 
always be a dissatisfaction which might one day 
take a serious turn, if intellectual and physical 
labourers are huddled under one scale* Physical labour 
is a necessity but it does not mean that a class of 
people should be reserved separately for that purpose 
and then looked down upon* The theory that 
proclaims that a barber and an artist are equals in 
profession is a theory that stands on sentiment 
and not on reason \ and to say that they equally contri¬ 
bute to the wealth of society is an utter lie. Inequali¬ 
ties in a society can be removed only by true equalisa¬ 
tion and not by mere sentimental coercion. It may be 
temporarily possible in a Communist state to have a 
poet and a barber on equal pay, where intellectuals are 
crushed* or to suppose they are equals in an inspired 
Gandhian world; but to presume that such a con¬ 
dition in human life can be tolerated for long is to 
live under an illusion. If physical labour is a neces¬ 
sary evil let all hands share it* If intellectual 
growth is a possible virtue there also let all minds 
share. But to divide men between superior and 
inferior labour Is to create an irreparable cleavage 
and to destroy harmony in social life. 

Therefore, if Socialism does attempt at an equality, 
It can never have it permanently by the process of 
coercive regimentation but by intellectual equalisa¬ 
tion, so that all members might be able to contribute 
equally to the growth of social life. This can be 
done by dividing the working hours of every member 
between these two types of labour according to 
social necessity with due regard to individual 
inclinations* But this condition demands a system 
of education which facilitates every mind to develop 
its peculiar gift and through it add to the treasures of 
the society and an organisation which absorbs the 
contributions of all individual minds. Thus in¬ 
tellectual equality and economic equality are condi¬ 
tions which are inseparable. They always go hand 
in hand. 

Then only all the members of the society will have 
entered the rivalry of life with equal equipment and 
equal opportunity, the impetus being not an artificial 
greed for possessions but a natural desire to grow 
which is bound to be awakened in every individual 
when there is proper intellectual training from the 
Very beginning* The greatest factor that counts in 
that new competition conducted on a footing of 
equality, ia the factor of personality which when 
stirred can grow by. itself amidst the free play of 
the released talents. And only then will society 


have reached the highest state of efficiency. Econo¬ 
mic equality and intellectual training are only a 
means to release the dormant ‘person 1 and on that 
depends the further prosperity of the society and the 
success of the movement of social equality. 

■ Thus Socialism must include the release of 
individual talent and to achieve that end it should 
create in everjr individual a pergonal interest of the 
growth of his inner being, promising him complete 
intellectual and spiritual freedom. Here it includes 
philosophic anarchism which spoken absolutely, 
means complete individual freedom but spoken in 
terms of actual life should mean complete individual 
freedom within the society* For, the individual has 
become free simply because the society as a whole 
haa taken upon itself all the social responsibilities 
which belonged to him. But it has done so only with the 
hope that he will allow the society to share his dreams 
and discoveries and that he will make proper use of 
the freedom given to him. it is thw spiritual pergonal 
interest that is creating an emotion for Socia Hsm 
in every young heart which came into contact with 
the troth of its possibility. No movement of 
society can exist by itself, moving exclusively j n 
its interest, without any regard for the personal 
longings and aspirations of the Individual. Nor 
can there be a movement for the individual as 
such* There can be no exclusive individual interest 
as long as he lives in a society. When Socialism 
speaks of equality, it is not the equality 

that exists among beggars but an equality^ that 
connotes efficiency* And . to keep up the efficiency 
without harming the social equality it will have 
achieved, it should inspire the individual for personal 
freedom and help him in his pursuit aftertruth* 

The chief administrator being an equal to every 
citizen in a socialist society, much of the respon¬ 
sibility of good behaviour falls on the individuals 
themselves. And this is another reason why 
intellectual training is necessary if a true 

socialist society should be established. An 
idiot cannot be a good citizen. And to share 
the moral responsibilities of the social state, the 
citizen should be highly qualified* If Socialism 
is introduced in a society by force, without the 
intelligent assent on the part of the members of that 
society and maintained by force, it is ever an 

uncertainty and the fate of the society will be 

changed the moment the dictator changed his mind* 
Marism was a Victim of an illusion when it imagined 
that the party of the proletariat would not have 
any selfish motive of class reservation* As long 
as it is circumstantially permissible that the 
ignorant members of that party might be deceived 
by their clever leaders, so long there is no truth in 
any form their movement takes. And no country can . 
be convinced to take that risk although it maybe 
driven to that state in conditions which yield nothing 
but despair* 

It is only building socialist society on false found a, 
tions, if we should base it on the class consciousness 
of the ignorant labouring class* It should be 
based on the consciousness of the society itself, 
And to raise that consciousness politics or dictator¬ 
ship is not the method but sincere constructive 
work, conducted steadily, peacefully and coura-. 
geously* Politics is the method of governing 
by that abstract body by name polity which always 
lives separately from the society and on the revenue 
supplied by it. When a socialist society aims at 
common proprietorship there is no possibility of 
gathering revenue, no place for aba tract life. 

A movement is one that Includes both the end and 
the means. And unfortunately most forms of our 
socialist movements exclude or ignore one of the * 
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Other# For a practical minded reformer it is a 
movement which guarantees the necessities of life 
and for art idealist it is a movement which promises 
intellectual and spiritual freedom to alt members# 
But true socialism includes both, it is a movement 
of human life as a whole. The spiritual freedom 
of the individual is the culminating stage of the 
movement. 

The beginning of this movement of Socialism in 
the beginning of the society itself. The moment 
the clever and physically# mighty man bad begun, to 
demand his exclusive rights, there grew the reaction 
and the weaker men have begun to grumble for 
their common social rights* Gradually the dissatis¬ 
faction gathered strength, found its leaders and 
found its workers. It is this dissatisfaction and 
spirit of rebellion that tamed the tyrant and made 
abaci ute mona rch y impossi ble. Social im provem en t s 
are gradually being made at the expense of the richer 
classes. Has the nobleman the same privileges he 
had centuries ago P At every age and throughout the 
human life the cause of the oppressed is being 
fought and there was never a suspension. Know, 
ledge by various means has been spreading every¬ 
where, however slow it might be, and people have 
begun to feel for themselves the degrading condition 
in which they are locked up. Every one must have 
felt at least once in his life, as even that porter 
at Sindbad's mansion, that it was unjust and even 
cruel that he was deprived of his legitimate rights 
to eat and live and think, and that it was his own 
slavish behaviour that was responsible for his 
miserable plight. On the other hand the exploiter 
also must have been fee Ling against his own actions 
of unjust oppression and tor this, the very fact that 
most of the reformers come from his own class stands 
as evidence. 

As is the case with the individual so is the case with 
nations. Imperialism has reached its limit. Nations 
like England which have enjoyed a false prestige in 
extensive possessions are still fighting to maintain 
their spirit of conservatism only to keep up that 
prestige. Invasions now are not so easy as in the 
days of past and sense of morality has grown stronger. 
All exploiters are found out and superficial garb of 
morality and messages of civilisation can not hide 
the motive behind. People have developped their 
consciousness and cannot be dccieved* 

So die movement of Socialism is not the invention 
of a revolutionary mind but it is as old as 
exploitation itself. Its philosophy grew not from 
the human mind but from life itself. Rebels 
and rebellions are but the external signs of that 
extensively growing movement and those who desire 
to crush it will ultimately be swept off. It is a 
movement of nature whose gift of intellect has 
been grossly abused so long. It is a movement that 
sprung from the heart, when the bitter oppressions 
and sufferings of want have stirred It until it came 
out and openly rebelled* Nature, numbers and time, 
all being In its favour, there is no power on earth 
that can suppress it* 

And tins its cosmic nature, Is mostly ignored 
among the socialist actors of various nations. 
Socialism fundamentally is an international move¬ 
ment* And in a world where the natural resources 
are unequally distributed among various nations 
Socialism cannot be any tiling but that. No nation 
can claim the credit of having achieved Socialism as 
long as it is not prepared to share its wealth with 
poorer nations and live an equal life with them* 
Socialism in countries which are economically in¬ 
dependent is a mockery as long as dependent 
countries by their side are left to their own fate. 
Socialism includes and roust include this international 


equality if it means anything to humanity, . , 

The atm of Socialism therefore should be to cross 
the limitations of a nation, utilise all the natural 
resources distributed by nature without any regard 
for the artificial political boundaries of nations, for 
the good of humanity as a whole* If environment 
is made common* there will be nothing to prevent 
unity between peoples. If poverty will cease to 
exist In the realisation oi economic equality, 
ignorance in intellectual equality, imperialism 
will only cease to exist in international equality* 
National selfishness is much more dangerous than 
individual selfishness* If true freedom is desired, 
all national rights must necessarily be relinquished 
m the common rights of humanity as a whole* Then 
only true Socialism will have been achieved. 

AUuhQbad* M. N* Rao. ■ 

WORKING FOR THE UNTOUCHABLES. . 

It is now more than three years since the Harijan. 
Sangh for the removal of un teachability was started, 
but one is in the dark about the line of work it does 
and the progress it has made. Much money from 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund has been, we are told, spent 
on the cause of the Harijans. Much money has been 
recently collected for the same purpose* The phrase 
'the cause of the Harijan 1 is a wide one but what its 
exact scope is, one is at a loss to know. Several 
Harijan Students have complained to me that though 
they applied to the proper authorities through the 
proper channel, for scholarships and monetary 
help for the last three years, they have not 
only received no help but their applications have 
not been even acknowledged. To be sure* lack of 
money which very often paralyses the efforts of 
many a charitable institution is not the reason why 
deserving students get no help. The great defect 
of the present-day efforts for the removal of untouch- 
ability is that they are not made in the spirit of 
service and that they are made by men who do not 
believe in the cause they profess to serve. In the 
days of the non-co-operation movement some wells 
*n Gujarat were thrown open to the Depressed 
Classes* As soon as the movement ceased the 
privilege of drawing water from these wells was 
withdrawn. When asked why this was so, a Gujarati 
gentleman told me that throwing open the wells 
was a war measure and now that the war was 
over the privilege could not be continued* The feet 
of the matter is that the depressed classes are being 
made so many pawns in the political game and so 
long as this continues the exigencies of the political 
situation will continue to govern the course of action 
of the touchable classes. The question has to be 
solved on its own merits. Justice has to be done for 
its own sake. The Depressed Classes have naturally 
become Impatient as all the tall talk of removing 
untouchability has so far ended in smoke. They have 
lost alt faith in the professions of the higher 
classes. This faith has to be restored immediately 
if the Depressed Classes are not to leave the 
Hindu fold* All our hope in this respect lies in the 
younger generation who imbued as they are with the 
high notions of equality and brotherhood, ought to 
come forward to strike a decisive blow at this age-long com 
tyranny. In the words of Lamennai* “when each of 
you, loving all men as brothers shall act to each 
other as brothers; when each of you seeking your 
own well-being and the well-being; of all, shall 
Identify his life with the life of all* and his 
interest with the interest of all; when each 
shall be ever ready. to sacrifice himself 
for all the members of the common family, who 
are equally ready to sacrifice themselves for him— 
most of the evils which now weigh on the human 
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caoe will disappear, as the gathering mists of the 
horizon fly at sunrise, and the will of God will be 
fulfilled. ForAfrVwm thatshall unite the 
shattered numbers of humanity and organise them 
into a single whole, so that humanity may be one, 
«ven as He is one/ 1 Nelson 1 * exhortation 14 Engl and 
expects every man to do his duty” may be repeated 
with a little alteration with a hundred-fold emphasis— 
"India experts every man to do his duty." Since the 
above was written i have perused with great interest 
an article by Mr. Savarkar in the Kirtoskar for 
November on “How the town of Ratnagiri succeeded 
in removing the fetters of untouchabiNty and 
interlining*” Although it is difficult to swallow the 
whole stuff without a pinch of salt, there is no 
doubt whatever that Ratnagiri has worked wonders 
in these respects. And it is all due to the fact 
that the work is carried on in a spirit of love 
and as a matter of duty. What Ratnagiri has done 
others can certainly do, at least attempt* 

V. S. SOHONI. 


TOWARD UNDERSTANDING INDIA.* 

(By Frof. George P. Conger.) 

Last year I had the privilege of spending eight 
months in India, studying the philosophies and 
religions of that country and learning as much as 
I could about its life. Perhaps it may be of some 
value if, as one who is not much more than a 
beginner, I set down a few elementary points which 
seem to me to mark the way of understanding* 
They represent choices rather than discoveries, but 
in a situaiion obscured by so many conflicting 
interpretations, a wise choice of points of approach 
is of great importance. 

The first point is geographical. In this respect, 
India is, in rather striking fashion, comparable 
to Europe* If we take Asia and Europe together 
as the continent of Eurasia, Europe is a peninsula 
at its western end, and India is a peninsula at its 
southern end. Each peninsula is a subcontinent, 
with a mixture of races, languages* governments, 
and religions. Each peninsula has records and 
remains of ancient cultures, among them in each 
case one culture which extended over the boundary 
lines of many present-day divisions and is scill 
widely influential* The influence of that which 
we may call Sanskrit culture in India ia certainly 
comparable with that of its cognate Latin, or Greek 
and Latin, culture in Europe ■ it would be a profound 
and richly rewarding study to pursue this comparison 
in detail. Each of the two peninsulas affords a home 
to more than one of the world's principal religions, 
although the Muslims in Europe are less important in 
their peninsula than are the Indian Muslims In theirs* 
Consciousness of racial and political unity and com¬ 
munity, if not actually further advanced in India than 
In Europe, is at any rate a more living ideal. 

My second point concerns morals and social condi¬ 
tions. If we of America would understand India, we 
need to remind ourselves pointedly of the obvious 
fact that every social system has tea evils as well as 
its excellences* it scarcely befits an American to 
expose or deplore the evils of India, unless he 
thinks* also of gangland in Chicago, the divorce 
merry-go-round at Reno, the false glamour of Holly¬ 
wood, the long story of injustice to the Negro, and 
the growing bitterness of American economic con¬ 
flicts. A just comparison of evils of India and America 
is hindered by a characteristic almost ingrained In 
«aoh of the two peoples. The Indian, coming from 
the East, is naturally sensitive to the finer 
things of life, and sensitive to any failure to achieve 

^ “ 2 '*# Aryan r<iih+ "" 


them and to any criticism because of such failure. 

On the other hand* the American, coming from 
the West, is temperamentally less sensitive, and has 
often been reared to regard the essential soundness, 
and even the superiority, of his own civilization as 
beyond question. Each man in this respect needs to 
meet the other halfway* 

It is disagreeable to think of the third point, but 
since none of us is to blame for it, and since some¬ 
times it seems to lurk in the background of some 
awkward situations* it is better to drag it out into 
the light* If we of America would understand India, 
we must get rid not merely of the notion—this is not 
so difficult—but also of any lingering attitudes which 
here and there accompany the notion—that differ¬ 
ences of skin pigmentation give any man cultural or 
spiritual prestige as compared with any other man. 

In the present unworthy state of the world, both 
within and outside India, economic, social, and 
political prestige is often correlated with differences 
of colour \ one great thing which India can teach the 
West is the hollowness and wickedness of such 
distinctions. When I think of the things which really 
do matter in life, my heart is filled with love and 
reverence for the great souls, the dear friends whom 
1 came to know in India. 

Once more* If we of America would understand 
India, we must get away from missionary 
situations and missionary problems. This is 
not denying that if we wish to kelp India, 
the missionary point of view may be valuable^ 
still less is it denying that there are In India 
many missionaries who understand Indian life with 
real insight and appreciation. With all this granted, 

I think it is of primary Importance that if we 
wish to understand India, we should karn about 
it from the Indians themselves* With contacts 
and possibilities of contacts multiplying every day, 
this ia becoming easier all the time, Aa the 
adherents of all the great religions come to know- 
one another better, they find that each of the great 
religions has all the great ideas (and also, alas, 
most of the small ideas I) of the others. The 
differences hetween the great religions are differences 
of emphasis, and their function when they meet 
is that each shall help to bring out the beat in 
the others. The Hindu's practice of the presence 
of God, the Muslim's flaming sense of brotherhood, 
the buddhist's composed self-control* the Christians 
self-sacrificing service—all these are needed in the 
ideal man. As the great religions meet more often 
and more understandlngly, we must expect that 
there will be modifications in them and adjustments 
between them. There will always be border-line 
cases of marked attraction and con version 5 converts 
ought to be like valence electrons, bonds between 
the nuctei to which the y belong. 

This leads to mention o, another point, in which 
I depart somewhat from widely accepted views* 

I doubt if 11 the man in the street'* in India is any 
more religious, or any better example of his 
religion, than is the man in the street in America* 
Practically any man in + any street in either country 
can* if asked* state some of the essentials of his 
ancestral faith, and, if his conduct is examined, will 
be found to exemplify some of its principles* (JjjCQom 
Indian sometimes seems more religious to ns, when 
the difference is that he Is merely more Oriental. 

The lines of religious differences can easily be 
overdrawn with respect to any country ; I think it is 
clear that they are actually sharper in India than in 
America* although America's treatment of the Negro^ 

If not of the Jew, would have to be reckoned into 
any fair comparison. A marked difference between 
the religious thinking of the Indians and the 
Americans is that the impact of the newer scientific 
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'discoveries has been felt more sharply in America, 
and has led to widespread and influential liberal 
movements. In India, it looks as if the problems of 
science and religion had not arisen, but this is in 
part due to the fact that Hinduism is on the whole 
more flexible and has more quiet absorptive power 
than orthodox Protestant Christianity. 

Almost as controversial as problems of religion are 
problems of politics. If we of America would under¬ 
stand India, we must think of thepresence of Britain 
in India as of long standing. The British started 
their work in India before the days of the League of 
Nations and the Lytton Report, and when the inter¬ 
national conscience was much below even its present 
low level. Only the mo9t extreme partisan, 1 think, 
can deny that England has afforded India substantia] 
and lasting benefits. But beneath all the detail of 
current questions and controversies, one great basic 
fact or set of facts secm9 to be fundamental and 
unshakable*. England and India are basically and 
naturally incommensurable. The English liberals 
themselves see this. It is as it might have been if 
the island empire off the east coast of Eurasia had 
for the past three centuries dominated the western 
peninsula—as If Japan had dominated Europe. 
Japan might have conferred great benefits upon 
Europe. It might have given the European Babel a 
common language, and might even have prevented 
the “first European war, M or the racial conflicts in 
Germany. But in spite of all these things the hard 
fact would remain that Japan is of the East and 
Europe 19 of the We9t. More and more clearly, it 
seems to be a mistake to attempt to Westernise 
India. 

Finally, if we would understand India, we must 
think of India a9 increasingly helping herself out 
•of her own difficulties. Notable achievements are 
beginning to show—witness the brilliant administra¬ 
tion of affairs in some of the native state 9 , the 
developing solidarity and sense of brotherhood 
within, if not as yet altogether between, various 
communal groups, and the work of the beloved 
Gandhifi in the villages. Everyone 9ee9 that there 
are still formidable obstacles. We of America 
cannot yet see how India can help herself effectively 
so long as the caste system is allowed to stifle 
ability or cramp a person’s choice of occupation, 
nor how agriculture can hope to prosper without 
sterner measures against animal pests. But the 
heartening fact in the whole situation is the number 
•of Indians who, in their own ways if not in ours, are 
-devoting themselves with utter consecration to the 
problems of their people. In the course of some 
passing to and fro in the world, 1 have become 
rather accustomed to scenes of embarkation. When 
we left India, our departing steamer sailed 
out of Bombay harbour just at midday. The 
•passengers were the usually mixed group of all 
sorts and conditions of men. Most of those near 
me had one thing at least in common; they 
obeyed promptly the call to the luncheon table, 

’ which came just as we were getting under way. 

It occurred to me that as i was now leaving India, 
In a few moments the shores of that land which had 
been so rich for me would be out of sight in the 
misti so I made my way to the deck, to look again 
at the fast receding oity. As I stepped out 1 saw 
something which I think I have never seen in leaving 
any other country. A dozen or a score of European 
passengers stood one by one, as if each had come 
by himself, without reference to the others. Each 
gazing at the shore, was standing quietly and 
seriously, somewhat as a worshipper might stand in 
<a temple. 

Homage and love and gratitude to India I 


THE SPIRIT OF HINDU SOCIAL 'f 
INSTITUTIONS.* *\ 

In an article on the “Caste system of the Hindus'* 
appearing in the July number of the Hindustan 
Review, Pr of. Gulshan Rai unravels some of the 
important principles involved in the system. He 
points out that we can gain a real insight into the 
system by understanding the significance of the 
two words ‘Varna’ and 4 Jati.* Varna, according to 
him, was not a division based on colour at alL 
it was purely an occupational classification, and 
the four well-known Varnas of Brahmana, Kshatriya, 
Vaisya and Sudra indicated only the professions 
followed by the different groups. As distinguished 
from this was the Jati which was based solely 
on birth, and reflected the dislike of Indiana 
to mix their blood with foreign elements. Pro£ 
Rai maintains that according to the Indian social 
system it was the Jati that was unchangeable, 
not the Varna. A Jati or ethnic group classed 
in one Varna on the basis' of profession 
used however to change the Varna by the 
change of profession ; • but in ancient India where 
the. family or the community, and not the 
individual, was the social unit, such changes used 
to be effected not by an individual's passing from 
one Varna to another but of the whole family or 
community doing so. Thus while the Jati of a group 
remained fixed, it rose or fell in the social scale in 
accordance with the change in the occupation of the 
people belonging to it. 

_ Prof. Rai points out that it was through the institu¬ 
tions of Jati and Varna that all the pre-Muslim 
invaders of India were absorbed by the Hindu 
society. The foreigners for sometime after their 
invasion used to be soldiers and administrators, and 
thus occupied the rank or Varna of Kshatriyas, 
although they might not be recognised as such by 
the indigenous Kshatriyas. But when they lost 
political powers, they were compelled to adopt 
other professions, and according to the professions 
they adopted, they became sub-divisions of different 
Varnas, these sub-divisions of each Varna 
having marriage relations only among themselves 
and not with other sub-sects of the same Varna, 
Thus the foreigner gradually and imperceptibly got 
absorbed in the indigenous social organisation, but 
at the 9ame time through the institution of Jati 
which is often identified now-a-days with sub-sect, 
the conservative elements safeguarded themselves 
from intermixture of blood with foreigners. 

From these observations regarding Jati and 
Varna and the manner in which they helped 
the indigenous population to absorb foreign 
invaders, Prof Rai proceeds to consider how 
Hindu society can in future absorb Muslims 
and Christians who have till now stood 
outside Hindu soical system. He says: “If in 
olden times our culture was adopted by other races, 
it was not adopted by individuals, but by families 
and groups of families. This group of families 
formed an endogamous unit of its own. It constituted 
a separate Jati, which after a few generations formed 
a sub-section of an Aryan Varna. 1 he present-day 
method of individual conversion or Suddhi is there- C( 
fore repugnant to Hindu way of thought. If we 
failed in modem times to absorb foreign races, 
it is due to two reasons. So long as the Muslims 
ruled the country, they held a kina of political impor¬ 
tance which prevented them from sinking to the level 
of other peoples in the land. Tbis Muslim political 
supremacy was not overthrown till about 200 years 
back which barely constitutes six or seven genera- 

• F«iSfUa JTuori. 
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tionflu During these two centuries. India was 
overtaken by dark ages* and she passed through a 
period of civil wars* bloodshed and disturbances. 
Peace and tranquillity have been established only 
during the last one hundred years, which means 
hardly three or four generations- We have bad no 
time during this period to study our social problems 
and find a solution for them. But one thing is clear. 
Western method of conversion will not do. The one 
moat important lesson that was learnt in connection 
with the Sudd hi movement of the Matkana Rajputs, 
was that von could not re-convert them unless 
you assured them that they could be taken by 
their caste btradarits, This is a clear verdict 
against individual conversion. If we are to reabsorb 
those whom we have lost and absorb amongst 
uS fresh foreign elements* which are not very 
numerous, we should reject the Muslim and 
Christian missionary methods, and revert to our 
ancient well-tried national methods- That method 
consisted in distributing the alien elements in one 
population into our pre-existing economic groups in 
accordance with the natural affinity of each foreign 
ethnic unit. This task has to a very great extent 
been already accomplished. The next step would be 
taken when the Hindu religious leaders take up the 
Work of studying foreign non-Ary an religions, and 
then after a comparative study of these different 
faiths and methods of worship, come to find out how 
these different principles could be reconciled* and 
a synthetic whole created out of them- This process 
was started by men like Kabir, Nanak and others, 
but it was stopped by the disturbed period that 
intervened. This work should be re-started. The 
old Hindu religion sticking to its old fundamental 
principles* has from time to time assumed new shapes. 
We have absorbed the culture and religion of the 
Pre-AryanSi We have absorbed the most important 
principles of Jainism and Buddhism. We have 
probably absorbed the cults of the Central Aslan 
invaders. I am sure we will also absorb those 
principles of Islam and Christianity* which are best 
suited for Indian conditions- When we have done that, 
it would be time to absorb even culturally the foreign 
elements we now have amongst us- But it will 
take a few generations more* if we begin the task 
in right earnest now. How all this is to be done 
must be left not to the bigoted Pandits and Mullahs 
of to-day but to the intelligent students of compara¬ 
tive theology/* 

Prof. Rai’s suggestions are no doubt very pro¬ 
found and thought-provoking* and deserve the serious 
consideration of all well-wishers of Indian culture, 
We however feel that Prof. Rai overlooks one 
important fact. Muslims and Christians are not like 
the Yuchis, Huns and other hordes from Central Asia, 
The latter had no culture of their own and the religions 
they professed were very primitive with no universal 
appeal in them. It is comparatively easy fora higher 
culture like that of the Hindus to absorb such people. 
But the case of Muslims and Christians is quite 
different. They, especially the Muslims, have a long¬ 
standing and historic culture of their own* and the 
religions they both profess have a deep spiritual appeal 
ana a re buttressed by powerful organisations. More¬ 
over they are religiously self-conscious* jealous and 
aggressive, and are out to swallow what they call 
the unbelieving population in this country. Would 
it not be. necessary to make radical changes in the 
old methods in order to meet the entirely new situa¬ 
tion P We for our part believe that no attempt at 
absorption can succeed unless the social outlook of 
the modern Hindu broadens and his allegiance to the 
essential principles of religion becomes deeper. 


SYNCRET1STIC TENDENCIES TODAY,* 

(By the Rev, L. P, Larsen) 

For the last forty years a type of Indian religious- 
teaching has been spreading in the West* In the^ 
beginning it was generally spoken of as Neo- 
Hinduism; and the work of spreading these ideas was> 
for some time limited to America* Now these' 
activities are better known by the name of the 
Ramkrishna Mission, and are not confined to the- 
New World only, A report was recently published 
of the promising work done within the last year in. 
several countries on the continent of Europe. 

The basis of all the work of the Ramkrlshna. 
Mission is the conviction that all religions are funda¬ 
mentally one, this statement being primarily 
applied to Hinduism and Buddhism, Islam and. 
Christianity. When men come close enough to each 
other to get behind the words and forms which at. 
first are felt to be barriers and causes of conflict*, 
the underlying unity of longing and striving, of need 
and of aim* becomes increasingly clear. Those who- 
have never been intimately acquainted with the 
people of any other religion or Church than, 
their own are not troubled by questions of this- 
kind. It is only when different religionists come 
close enough together* and begin to know each other - 
more intimately, that syncretisric ways of thinking 
begin to suggest themselves. And they are not. 
prompted merely by growing acquaintance and better 
understanding- There is also behind them a strong 
consciousness of the harm that has been caused in 
human lives by religious conflicts. 

One does not necessarily agree with synoretiatto 
teaching beau 9 e of the fact that one realises what 
forces have been at work in it- But It continues to 
be true that error lives only by the element of truth' 
that is in it. And syncretism, as we meet it so 
strikingly in the work of the Ramkrishna Mission* 
has in it elements of truth which we cannot 
afford to Ignore. We must come to under¬ 
stand one another better where disturbing and 
harmful differences are felt Ignorance is a poor 
foundation for friendliness; but it is also a ver^r 
regrettable ground for conflict and strife* Those- 
who have come to know at close quarters some of the 
activities of the Ramkrishna Mission in India cannot 
fail to think of them with respect and admiration*, 
even if it is not possible to answer satisfactorily all 
the questions one is thereby forced to consider. 

Among the Hindus* such elastic and comprehensive 
attitudes in religious questions have from Very old 
times been common phenomena; and one can 
see, in a measure, why it has been so. But 
it is not from Hinduism alone that syncretistlo 
activities are at present proceeding. The /Jakat 
Movement has grown up within the world of Islam. 
Its followers may not be regarded by orthodox 
Muslims as real followers ’ of Islam, just as some 
strictly orthodox Hindus would doubtless shake their 
heads at the Ramkrishna Mission type of^ Hinduism*. 
But the Bahai Movement in Its own way* just like the 
Ramkrishna Mission in its way, is trying to offer to 
torn and distracted humanity a religious way which 
all may follow, a way where differences are not felt to 
be a source of sufferings and loss. And there are 
men in many parts of the word who listen to the 
Bahai teaching because they are tired of quarrelling 
with others over their religious differences- TipatluarC 
Recently word has come from India of an address 
given by a great representative of Burmese 
Buddhism to representatives of orthodox Hinduism 
on the essential unify of Buddhism and Hinduismi 
The dose connection between these two systems 

Student World. „ , 
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I* a plain historical fact. And the question of the 
connection between them recently became more 
prominent, when the place that is associated with the 
memory of Gautama’s enlightenment* after being 
managed for many years by the Hindus* was given 
back again to the Buddhists, The presence of Rev. 
Ottama from Burma as president at the meeting of 
the Hindu Mahasmbha had doubtless more of 
political than of religious motives behind it. And It 
has not by any means been approved by all 
Hindus# Yet it is characteristic of the strong present- 
day tendency to overlook religious differences- 

But is not this tendency something that we all 
have reason to respect and to rejoice at ? Do we not 
need to strengthen ail the forces that make for 
friendliness and co-operation among men ? ff it is 
such things as these that are meant by syncretism, 
will it then not be a seiious matter if Christianity 
. in all its missionary activities thinks of it only as 
an error and a danger p That is what some people 
are seriously feeling* 

And is not the Apostle Paul, they may add, 
pointing us in the same direction when he speaks 
of his being “ a Jew to the Jews and a Greek 
to the Greeks " as a necessary condition of 
his being able to do aright the work he has been 
sent to do P 


When we know the man who said this, there is no 
room for doubt that he did not thereby wish to 
describe a shapeless and wobbly life, that had no 
character of its own, and could be entirely different 
things in different places# That was not the kind 
of man the apostle Paul was or strove to be, Xc is 
plain that what he is describing in these words, as a 
necessary qualification of a messenger of Christ’s 
Gospel* Is the mind that is anxious not to bean outsider 
or a stranger among the people to whom he wants to 
’Commend the Gospel. He realised that the work which 
'Christ’s servants are sent to do can succeed only if 
the hearers look upon them with such confidence and 
openness of mind as are nowhere shown toward 
those who are regarded as foreigners. 

It wdS a desire of the same kind that made the 
Saviour use the name, "the Son of Man," about 
Himself. It is very striking that His disciples never 
used it about Him, though He called Himself 
constantly by that name* There were many things 
that made Him different from those around Him, 
It was not the kind of differences which separates the 
white foreigner from the people of India. But the 
differences were not leas real; and they were not less 
liable to put a distance between Him and those 
ar md Him, But unless men cams to Him with 
Vee and open and confident mind which 
s only among our own people, He knew 
i not get the truth of God commended 
hearts and consciences- Therefore He 
n 1 am one of you* the Son of Man. 

uses this term, and when the apostle 
**\a Jew to the Jews and a Greek to 
\ is a matter that has nothing to do 
The words refer to a very itn port- 
1, But It is a question* not of the 
testfri^ me, but of the way by which alone 

the testis reach ** the conscience of every 

man* 1 

And on this Siw, e work of Christian missions 
has had such great at. its that it is not strange if 
seme are inclined to give all their attention to avoiding 
the danger on that side of the path. And all the 
fear of sync re tism—hlch we do not wish to minimise 
—must not be allowed to lessen our desire to get so 
close to the people among whom we am to work* in 
mutual understanding and frankness and confidence* 
that the way is open from heart to heart. For then 
only does it become possible to commend the truth 


/ 




to every man’s conscience* * f ; 

It is a serious matter that the work of evangelism 
has been done by "foreign'’ missions. As long as 
we are foreigners in the eyes of the people, we are; 
not fully qualified to prepare the way of the Lord . i 
The messengers of the Gospel must be so near to 
the people to whom they wish to proclaim it that 
the feeling of foreignness disappears. For that calls ■ 
forth, ir not definite opposition^ at least cautious 
reserve, and where that prevails the way to the j 
conscience is blocked. To be a Jew Co the Jews 
and a Greek to the Greeks is everywhere a vital 
question to the evangelist* 

- MOTHER OF GOD % 

To, ' 

The Editor* 

The Indian Social Reformer. \ 

Dear Sir, 

In your issue of October 19 th you suggest that 
the attitude that Jesus took toward His mother jars 
on the Indian reader more than any thing else, I 
wonder if you have really looked at the matter faMy* 

The treatment Jesus accorded to women was of the 
highest- He built a basic equality into the very 
social structure when He said that one man and one 
woman should be true to each other in the marriage 
relation till death parted them# This basic equality 
of man and woman was announced at a time when in 
East and West polygamy was the general rule and 
practice# This was symptomatic of his general 
attitudes towards women. If therefore fie treated HU 
mother harshly it would have cut across this whole 
tenor. Did He P ♦ 

The accusation is that He used the word “woimn” 
when addressing bis mother. But in accusing Him 
at that point we only accuse ourselves and reveal 
our class-filled thought- We have made a distinction 
between "woman’ 1 and "lady*” and between a "man 1 * 
and a "gentleman.” This we have done because of our 
class-filled minds. Then when Jesus uses the word 
which we have emptied of respect we accuse him of 
rudeness. But suppose He never emptied that word, 
suppose He knew nothing higher to call a man than 
just a man, and no higher term to call a woman than 
just a woman. When we see the infinite respect He 
put into human personality of even the lowest we can 
understand that he filled the term man and woman 
with such respect that to call one by these names* 
with His content in them, was to compliment them 
and not be rude to them. He was cleansing society 
from the insincerities of high-aounding complimentary 
terms. We are slowly coming round to His point of 
view, for the highest complimentary we can say of 
any one is, He is a man, or, She is a woman* Wo 
Christians arc not offended whom Pilate says, Behold 
the man t We think it is a compliment. 

It is true that the second part of the sentence 
which He uses to His mother at the marriage feast; 
"Woman, what have I to do with thee* mine hour is 
not yet come" does seem harsh. But only when 
viewed out of its context. He was beginning His 
ministry. Ho had been true to the faimly obligation 
for thirty years. He must have been used to following 
the directions of His mother# But when she under¬ 
took now, when He had come before the world in a 
new role, to tell Him what to do, He must be decisive , 
that the Kingdom claim had transcended the family 
claim, ^nd that Ho was to be directed by His 
Heavenly Father and not by his earthly mother. She 
tried to force Him to use Hb power. She touched a 
tender spot- That power could only be used under-*- 
Divine direction. Satan bad suggested the use of r 
and was turned down* Herod the king did the sa- ^ 
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and was met with a terrible, silence, and when His 
mother tried to do the same she was rebuked and 
rightly sBgfv Tldfl power P%ould be used in behalf 
of . human head under the direction of the 
Divine and could not be at the beck and call 
of• human . pressures. • That the mother felt the 
Justice of the rebuke and that she did not take 
offense can be 9een from her answer, “Whatsoever 
saith, unto you do it.” In this answer she as 
much as said, “My Son is right, you listen to Him, 
and do what He says.” 

i The . other incident when He used the term 
•Woman” was at the cross, when He said to His 
mother, “Woman, behold thy Son” and, "Son, behold 
thy mother.” In these words He commended His 
mother to the care of His disciple John. It is unthink¬ 
able that He could have meant disrespect to His 
mother at an hour like this when He was tendering 
to her His greatest concern and affiection. The use 
of the word "woman” here must have been in line 
with the exposition we have been giving, namely, 
that He knew nothing higher to say to His mother 
than this beautiful word woman, this word which 
He had filled with a glorious and tender content. 

Had Jesus been disrespectful to His mother and 
to His family would she and they have been in thit 
company of His disciples, waiting, in compliance 
with His command for the gift of the Holy Spirit on 
the Day of Pentecost? The end of the whole 
thing is that she and they were in that line of 
obedience alongside of the rest of the disciples. The 
account says: “All of these with one mind continued 
earnest in prayer, together with some women, 
and Mary the mother of Jesus, and His brothers ” 
Had they found in His treatment of the mother 
and of them what His critics profess to find would 
they have been there as full-fledged, committed 
disciples of His, waiting for the Holy Spirit in 
obedience to His command? To ask such a 
question is to answer it. 

There is one other incident which seems harsh 
on the surface. It is when His mother and His 
brethren came to speak to Him when the multitudes 
were about Him. He replied, pointing to the 
multitude around him, “Who is my mother and who 
are my brethren ? Behold my mother and brethren. 
He that docth the will of my Father in heaven 
the same is my mother, and my brother.” 
Here again i 9 the same asserting of the family 
claim against this larger claim of the Kingdom. 
For they came to make not merely a friendly 
call on Him, but to take Him away, to take him 
away from the career of healing and saying and 
finally dying for the cause which he had launched. 
It was therefore a really critical moment. And he had 
to assert this universal family claim over against the 
smaller and more exclusive one. This same clash 
comes to anyone who would be brother to the 
sons of the earth. Very often the exclusive family 
claims try to stop one and make one fit into 
the blood-family claim and its narrow notions. That 
had to be broken in Hi 9 own interest and in the 
interests of others. We are grateful that He did it. 

To sum up: Because He was compelled to adjust 
in right relationships the claim of the blood-family 
and this universal family of the Kingdom of God, 
and because He had to keep back His mother from 
a managerial capacity in relationship to His use 
of Divine power, and because He used the word 
“woman,” i 9 no reason why we should judge Him 
adversely at this point, for in every point He was 
right. The Kingdom claim is supreme over the 
sfamily claim, the family interest mu 9 t not decide the 
rfuie of Divine power, and the term “woman” and 
-rtian" which He used are the highest terms which 
catiNbe used of any woman or man. Humanity is 


slowly but surely coming to His idea of what: 
constitutes a compliment—the highest compliment i* 
to say that a man is a man, and a woman is a woman— 

In all these things He was right—as always. 

Yours etc. 

T. A. L. 

[This letter ooinee to u a without the rnual autheutioation with 
the writer's name and address. We nevertheless publish il as it 
concerns a question of interpretation of an ancient document. Eva 
Omra Booth in her 'Psyohologioal and Poetio Approaoh to the 
Fourth Ooepel' tried to explain this “stumbling blx>k" away by 
suggesting that the original admitted of a more accept¬ 
able meaning. MouVflore's remark which we quoted from the • 
Hibbort Journal disposes of this explanation. As a roholar to 
whom the Hebrew idiom is a heritage, and as a warm admirer oi 
Jesus as the greatest man of his own race, his authority on a 
question of this kind is unique. Our oorresp ndent's theory that 
the mother and brothers (or ojusIds) of Josua were his disoiplea, 
is totally opposed to the evidenoe of the Goapola themeelvee. 8ee- 
als> Mrs. Borden’s study of this question in her story «*Mary of 
Nazareth."—Ed., 1. S. JR.] 

MRS. PITT OF CAMBRIDGE. 

( From a Correspondent). 

Penukonda gave a quiet though a hearty welcome 
to Mrs. Pitt at the railway station when she arrived 
by the Bangalore passenger on the morning of 
Saturday, the 2nd. November. It is 8 years since 
she came here on a short visit. Her heart always 
linked to Penukonda, she had to stay away at 
Cambridge all along to attend on her aged mother 
to the end of her life which event occurred 10 months 
ago. Being thus freed from the duty of love, she 
now returns to India for good to live and die, as 
she is fond of saying. 

Mrs. Pitt’s connection with South India began 
more than half a century ago when she came out as 
Mis9 Isobel Poole with her uncle the late Mr. Buyers,- 
Ry. Construction _ Engineer, then stationed at 
Penukonda (1836) in charge of laying out of what 
is now Guntakal-Bangalore chord line of the M. S. M- 
Railway. Handsome in appearance, cultured in 
mind and gentle in nature she attracted the attention 
of late Mr. Pitt, a young civilian, then working as 
Head A99i9tant Collector of Penukonda about the 
early nineties whom she married. The happiest 
period of her life was spent here which to her is full 
of sweet and enduring memories and which she conti¬ 
nues to cherish even to this day. That accounts for 
her yearning to come away leaving those near and 
dear to her yet left in her mother country to pass 
the rest of . her life here. 

During these 40 years and more 9 he has 9 teadily 
striven to enfer Into the 9pirit of the country and its 
people with a sympathetic understanding which few 
could evince. The first item of discipline to which 
9 he submitted herself was to learn the Telugu 
language of which she had acquired a fair working 
knowledge using it largely for her oorre 9 pondenee .wifi- 
a host of women friends she made to keep in touch 
with them. She was perhaps the pioneer in this out-of-* 
the-way place 40 years ago to endeavour to create 
a mutual understanding by social intercourse between 
the two races. 

She has always been a believer in the social reform 
movement, the beginning cf which in South India 
may be said to have synchronised with her setting 
in life. Varied are the achievements in this field fp,COm 
her credit She has been instrumental in inducing 
many a young widow to choose the teacher’s vocation 
for a living. Many a poor school boy has received 
help from her hands. A great lover of children she 
used . to gather them and impart instruction 
combined with entertainment by noval devices. 

In befriending the poor and the needy, in attending 
upon the sick and the suffering and in her kindness- 
to animal9, her activities have been for long an object 
lesson to those among whom she has chosen to live 
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and work. Her earnestness to understand the 
people set her to examine and eet a discriminating 
insight into their spiritual basis for which she has 
an undisguised appreciation. Many a Hindu recluse 
has found his element in coming into contact with 
her to the advantage of both. What is more, she 
misses no chance to interpret what is best in Indian 
culture as she sees it to those of her own race 
by writings and talks. She has bad the advantage of 
coming into contact with eminent Indians like 
Messrs. Candeth, Gokbale, Natarajan, Sree Sreenivasa 
Shaatry, Kesava Pillay, Sw V. Ramamurthy and Sir 
Sankaran Nail*. Indian students of the early 
generation who went for higher studies to Cambridge 
always found in her a friend in need and instances 
have not been few when she played the guardian to 
many such at the request of their parents. To go in 
quest of sorrow and distress and to relieve it has 
been almost a second nature with her. 

An ardent conservative in politics, she belongs to 
the type which intensely feels proud of the country's 
achievement in the direction of Indian uplift 
but that the work is not complete. It is the 
impatienoe and anger at the growing radical school 
of thought which is steadily awakening to the 
belief, right or wrong, that behind all this apparent 
beneficence, there is a strong under-current of 
eoonomio exploitation which the new constitution 
aims at perpetuating and which has to be arrested 
if the country is to be 9aved from grinding poverty. 
Most innocently oblivious to thi9 view-point, Mrs. 
Pitt's love for India has deeper foundations making 
her weep sometimes in bitterness at the scaffolding 
being pulled down by profane hands thoughtlessly 
before the task is done revealing the political edifice 
of her vision in all its glory. 

CHILD MARRIAGE—THE EXTENT OF 
THE EVIL. 

The evil of child marriage is often said to be 
quantitatively small and the custom not universal: 
but even if the number of ohild widows revealed 
in these figures is one-hundredth of the actual 
figures, no humanitarian public or Government will 
wait a moment before preventing the souroe of 
this misery. In this connection let us also remember 
that . for most of these children re-marriage is 
impossible. 

Another consequenoe of child marriage 1*3 the 
number of young mothers who die in, child-birth. 
2,00,000 deaths in child-birth is the yearly average 
for India. This works up to 20 deaths per hour, 
and a vast number of these deaths occur to girls 
in their teen9.* According to Sir Tohn Megaw, rt of 
every 1,000 young mothers 100 are destined to die in 
child-birth before they cease having babies.” We 
have no acourate figures for maternal mortality. It is 
estimated at 24*5 per thousand for India whereas It 
Is only 4*5 for England. 

Lastly, ohild marriage affeots not merely the 
mother but the child and therefore the race. In 
India out of every 1,000 children bom, 181 die. This 
is the average) there are places in India where the 
average goes up to 400 per 1,000. The very back¬ 
ward condition 01 India in this respect is evident by a 
comparison of figures for Infant mortality In England 
and Japan which are 60 and 124 per mille respectively. 
The horror is indeed great when we remember that 
the evil is a preventive one and it is the lack of an 
educated social conscience which has allowed the evil 
to flourish unchecked. • 

Lucknow, 

• Lakshmi N. Menon, 

Stertiary, A uti-CkiU-Marriage Committee* 
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NOTES 

Inadequacy of Dominion Status ;—The 
Reformer has consistently pointed out the 
unsuitability and inadequacy of Dominion Status 
as the goal of Indian Swaraj. The reasons for 
which Ireland feels she can not be a Dominion 
apply to India, And there are other reasons. 
Dominions are daughters of the mother country. 
Indiaty reason of age alone would be her grand¬ 
mother. But there is some thing more than 
age. By reason of her history extending over 
many centuries before the establishment of 
British rule, she has inherited affinities and 
sympathies to which as a British Dominion 
she can not give expression. The whole 
country fecla keenly for the present plight 
of Ethiopia, A contributor to the Hindu 
of Madras quotes from Western writers 
to the effect that Ethiopia was colonised from 
the mouths of the Indus, in pre-historic times. 
Behind the sympathy felt in this country, there 
.may be the buried memory of ancient kinship. 
However that may be, the fact is that, notwith¬ 
standing the intense feeling among us, we are 
utterly powerless to express it by any little act 
which may be within our means in our own name 
and as of our own right. Take again, the present 
deplorable relations between japan and China. 
Two eminent scholars from these lands, now or 
recently in India, have declared that India is 
held in high esteem in their countries for the spiri¬ 
tual and cultural benefits derived in ancient times. 
India, China and Japan constituted a single 
cultural unit and was known as San Goku. In our 
own time. Dr. Hu Shih, father of Chinese 
Nationalism, has founded and is directing th© 
Crescent Moon Society and the Crescent Moon 
Magazine dedicated to the memory of Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore’s visit to China, Professor 
Tan Yun-Shan, in his eloquent and learned lecture 
delivered at Shantiniketan and published in the 
current Modem Review % said x “As for the 
Poet's ideal and hope to unit© Asiatic cultures 
and to revive the Indian and Chinese cultural 


relationship, all of our Chinese scholars 
have the sincerest sympathy with him ; and 
our leading scholars and leaders have r. also 
cherished for long the same idea and are wiiiin'g 
to contrive for the common goal with joint 
endeavours. Now is the time for India and 
China to resume and strengthen their cultural 
relationship,*’ Professor Yone Noguchi, the 
famed Japanese Poet, who arrived in Calcutta 
on Sunday spoke of Japan’s friendship for 
India through Buddhism. India is thus histori¬ 
cally cast for the part of mediator between 
these two great countries but she can not fill 
that role except as an Asiatic nation acting on 
her own impulses and instincts, Indian Swaraj 
will be a poor thing if it does not leave her 
full freedom to serve the world as peacemaker 
which her genius and history mark her out 
to be^ - J 

VThe Depressed Classes and Hinduism :-We 
publish on another page a striking statement 
by Mr, M, C. Rajah who represents the depressed 
classes in the Legislative Assembly, on the sug¬ 
gestion thrown out by Dr, Ambedkar at Yeola 
that these classes should quit Hinduism as a 
protest against the disabilities to which they are 
subject. Mr, Rajah’s attitude on the relation of 
Hinduism to untouchability has been consistent. 
He has refused to associate the Hindu religion 
with the caste prejudice against untouchables 
and has persistently urged that it is the duty 
of the latter as of caste Hindus to work 
to abolish this institution. He has by his 
attitude won over many indifferent caste 
people who have been touched by his loyalty 
to their religion. His suggestion is the same as 
what we made last week that the leaders of the 
antyajas should make common efforts with 
Hindu reformers—they are themselves such—to 
remove this and other customs which hamper 
national progress. We are glad that, according 
to last reports, Dr. Ambedkar himself has some¬ 
what resiled from his peremptory position as 
defined at Yeola, He rightly thinks 3&&lafii££ ;r 
touchability is an incident of the caste system. 
Where there are,castes there will be outcastei 
Even among antyajas there are castes which will 
have no intercourse with each other. The aboli¬ 
tion of this system which has its roots deep down 
in the Indian mentality, is a work requiring time 
and infinite patience. Its complete extinction 
will coma only when the average educational 
and economic condition of all castes, is raised 
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to an approximately uniform level; and when 
the spirit of nationalism overpowers all sectarian 
differences and distinctions in the intense pursuit 
of a common goal* Meanwhile, caste prejudices 
are being reduced- The change during the 
last ten or fifteen years has been amazing- Men 
like Dr. Ambedkar, Mr. Rajah and others are 
regarded by Hindus as their own leaders In all 
matters except the narrow circle of those which 
concern the intimate relations of family life. The 
temple entry question was exaggerated out of 
all proportion to its intrinsic importance. Temple 
worship is not essential to Hinduism, Nobody 
loses caste by not going to temples. Even those 
who were opposed to the Temple Entry Bill, 
realise that access to public places and institu¬ 
tions should be made free to all castes. The 
Kavitha incident came upon us as a complete 
surprise* Dr. Ambekar*s impatience has also 
served a good purpose. We trust that the 
controversy will now end and that the temporary 
rift may be the means of drawing caste Hindus 
and the scheduled castes closer together. They 
need each other. 

India's Contribution to Civilisation :—Mr. M, 
S, Aney, leader of the Democratic Swaraj Party 
■which was formed two years ago to fight the 
Communal Award, presided at a conference of 
the Party at Chalisgaon last Sunday. In a 
vigorous presidential address, he insisted that 
the Party must continue to function in order to 
keep the Congress leaders from slipping into 
acceptance of the Award which he denounced 
as anti-national and unjust- He criticised 
the inconsistency of inviting Indian States' 
subjects to join the Congress and to participate 
in its activities in British India, and then 
disowning any obligation to help them to 
achieve reforms in their own administrations. 
He condemned the fantastic new constitution 
adopted last year for the Congress and urged 
its amendment immediately with a view to unite 
all persons and parties In opposition to the 
Hoare Constitution 4 ‘whether they believed in the 
efficacy of the use of khadi or not.” The khadi 
qualification for serving the country, keeps many 
people who have no differences with the Con¬ 
gress from identifying themselves with it. Nothing 
but vested interests stands in the way of Its 
repeat Swadeshism has taken root in the public 
mind but, even though khadi propaganda 
has been carried on most vigorously for the 
past several years, there has not grown up the 
same feeling in regard to the use of hand- 
spun, hand -woven cloth. In fact, the experience 
so far gained confirms the conclusion reached by 
students of the cotton industry that hand 
spinning can not become a permanent feature of 
Indian industries, unless the manufacture and 
import of mill yarn is prohibited by law, which 
is impracticable. In one respect, an important 
one, too, Mr, Aney showed himself to be a 
nationalist of the narrow, self-regarding type. 
He went out of his way to attack Babu Rajendra 
Frasad for declaring in a recent speech that the 
attainment of Swaraj for India through non¬ 


violent methods would be India's contribution to 
world civilization. He criticised this statement as 
placing undue stress on the means as distinguished 
from the end as leading one to suspect that 
the Congress was engaged not in an anti-British 
fight but in making an experiment, with the 
good of humanity all over the world, as its 
objective- Does Mr. Aney want India to 
become a nation like the nations of Europe 
with one hand on the throats and the other 
in the pockets of one another? What good will 
that do to India ? How would it profit us 
if Britain leaves only to have Italy or Japan 
pounce on the country, as they are sure to do 
in their frantic search for colonies and raw 
materials? Attainment of Swaraj by non-violent 
means would mean its attainment for ever, not 
against any other nation but for the good of 
all. This is perfectly plain to our mind. The 
measure of India’s worth even to herself is 
exactly the extent of her worth to the world- 
Nationalise and Islam In an article 
published in the current number of the Modern 
Review, Fandit Jawaharlal Nehru asks, with 
reference to Sir Mahomed Iqbal's theory of 
the solidarity of Islam, how it is affected by 
the growth of nationalism in Turkey, Egypt, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Iraq, and, probably also, 
Arabia. The question, he observes, is relevant 
even for a non-Muslim. For on the answer to 
it depends the political, social and economic 
orientation of Indian Muslims and their reactions 
to modern ideas and thought currents. He 
adds: ** Islam being a world community, its 
policy must also be a world policy, if it 
is to preserve that sense of solidarity. 1 ' The 
report of the proceedings of the first Conference 
of European Muslims held in Geneva of 
which we reproduce a part from Islam 
of Lahore, is even more suggestive of the 
weakening of pan-Islamism which bulked so 
largely in Indian and European politics before 
the War, It is not generally known that there 
is a considerable Muslim population in the 
Balkan States who do not enjoy any special 
rights as a community. The Geneva Conference 
passed a special resolution thanking the Czecho¬ 
slovakian Government for the specially 
favourable treatment accorded to its Muslim 
subjects- The French delegate complained of 
the treatment of “its Muslim subjects by France." 
French policy la one of assimilation. It does 
not recognise race, colour or creed. The 
eminent Negro publicist, Du Bois, from whose 
comprehensive review of the position of coloured 
races in Foreign Affairs we quoted a part 
in the Reformer (November 2), thus describe.COr 
the policy in French colonies : The French 

put forth every effort to make it possible for 
educated and ambitious natives to be absorbed 
in the French nation. Contrary to the British 
custom, the French schools are not blind alleys 
which prevent natives from going too far in 
education, but are articulated with the French 
University system.-*.-.At most this liberty 
means a chance for the few that can take 
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advantage of it; but they are very few, and 
the result is mainly to drain off and Frenchify 
the native leadership of the blacks. This 
class of educated natives becomes a part of 
the ruling French caste** European Muslims who 
are acquiring a continental outlook, naturally 
dislike thisL The Conference passed a resolution 
appealing to the League of Nations to secure 
for European Muslims protection of their 
cultural interests* From nationalism to con- 
tlnentalism may mean a reaction against the 
former and towards uni verbalism as a first step, 
or it may mean a severance of European 
Islam from the Continent of its birth. 

The Deccan Education Society: —Professor 
P, M, Li may e of the Fergusson College, Poona, 
has brought out a history of the famous Deccan 
Education Society of which the College is the 
eldest child. The period covered is fifty-five 
years from 1S80 to 1935. They are most 
eventful years in Indian history. The Indian 
National Congress was founded in 1835 and the 
National Social Conference in 1887. Lord 
Ripon had appointed an Education Commission 
to report on the state of education and it 
had reported on the desirability of affording free 
scope for non-official enterprise in higher educa- 
t ion. The Decca n E due ation Society was the 
first body in this country which applied the 
principle of renunciation to solve the problem 
of educational expansion. The middle classes 
of India are keen on receiving h igher education 
but their means are limited and they can not 
afford the high fees charged in Government 
institutions. Some young graduates in Poona 
conceived the idea of dedicating themselves to 
the service of their people in the sphere of 
education. They banded themselves together in 
the Deccan Education Society, undertaking for 
a small remuneration to work as teachers and 
professors in the Society's institutions for a 
period of twenty years. The determination and 
self-sacrifice of these young men attracted public 
sympathy and brought public support. But it 
always was, and still is, not the least arduous of 
the duties of Life Members to tour the country 
during college vacations for the collection of funds 
to meet the growing needs of expansion. Two 
of the Professors attained all India fame as 
political leaders; Bal Gangadhar Tllak and 
Gopal Krishna Gokhale. Another devoted 
himself to the cause of Women's Education, 
founded the Hindu Widow's Home which he 
developed later into the Indian Women's 
University. Dr. R. F. Faranjpye, now Vice* 
Chancellor of Lucknow University, won 
distinction for himself and his alma mater 
as the first Indian to wrest the Senior 
Wranglership at Cambridge, and become 
Principal of the College. He too attained 
a high position in the political field, becom¬ 
ing Minister of Education in the Bombay 
Government and later a Member of the Secretary 
of State's council in London, The Society 
conducts some cxoellcnt High Schools in Poona 
and^ other towns. It conducts a second College 
at SangU* which bears the name of the present 


Viceroy, Lord Willingdon. The Servants of 
India Society founded by Gokhale near his 
College, on the same self^Ienying principle aS'" 
the Society, ha© become famous as the head* 
quarters of what may be called the intellectual 
centre of Indian politics. The Seva Sadan 
Society for educating young women and to train 
them to useful careers as teachers, nurses and 
social workers, is also an offshoot of the same 
movement, 

Italy and Ethiopia:—If, as Rome messages 
claim, Ethiopians have been welcoming the 
Italian Army everywhere and there is no opposi¬ 
tion offered by Ethiopian forces, the surrender of 
the Emperor and the settlement of th© terms of 
peace will be a matter of a few days or weeks 
at the most. The relations between Britain 
and Italy have been fluctuating from day to day. 

One day the Italian Press is furiously hostile, 
the next day it pleads for friendship and co-opera¬ 
tion between the two nations. Ic may be that the 
Ethiopians are waiting for the supply of arms and 
ammunition which, now that the ban has been 1 
lifted, are reaching the country in large qusntitieSi 
The Italian Government has protested to the 
League of Nations and the countries concerned 
against the imposition of economic sanctions. 

The news that Austria which is at present under 
a Fascist Government patronised by Italy, 
lias joined other nations and placed a ban on 
the export of arms to Italy may mean either 
that Italy is losing ground in its conflict with 
the League or that German influence in 
Austria is growing as a consequence of 
Mussolini's pre-occupation in Ethiopia. 

Buddhism and Conversion: —The Buddhists 
have sent a cautious massage to Dr. Am¬ 
bedkar, with reference to his speech at 
Yeola. At a meeting of Calcutta Bud¬ 
dhists the following resolution was passed: 
“That Dr. Ambedkar be requested to reconsider 
the step announced by him at the Conference of 
Harijans recently held at Nasik in view of the 
larger interests of the Indian Society as a whole 
and that if after such reconsideration he still 
finds no reason to alter his decision, he is invited 
to embrace Buddhism as his religion which gua¬ 
rantees perfect equality of status both social and 
religious to all those who profess it and which 
grown out of the soil of this country represents 
its highest achievement in toleration, universality 
and justice and is least calculated to disturb the 
constructive forces in the social regeneration of 
India." It may be hoped, writes the journal of 
the Mahabodhi Society, that Dr, Ambedkar will 
give due consideration to the request made by 
the Buddhists before taking any decisive step. 

4 ‘There is no doubt that he willg fin^d^lf.COm 
Buddhism a complete satisfaction far the rational¬ 
ist temper which an educated man develops 
almost unconsciously and for the religious, civic, 
social and educational equality whose absence is 
felt so keenly by a large section of the Hindu 
society," But it is not this subjective achievement 
that Dr, Ambedkar is after. Will Buddhism lead 
to social equality which is what he wants ? 

Civic and educational equality, he already has. 
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~ LEAGUE MANDATES~ 

The Report of the work of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission at its twenty-seventh 
session held in June, was received last week. 

It is made to the Council of the League 
of Nations and consists of brief comments 
on the report of each of the mandatories 
on the administration of the territory entrusted 
to it. All the mandatories except Japan 
were represented at the sittings. The Com¬ 
mission had before it the commercial agreement 
between Great Britain and France which declared 
that preferences in force exclusively between 
territories under the sovereignty, suzerainty, 
protection or mandate of either Power shall 
not be subject to the most-favoured nation 
clause of the agreement. The Commission 
took exception to the inclusion of territories 
under mandate of the League of Nations 
and requested the Council to call the attention 
of the two Governments to the condition laid 
down in the mandates for Palestine, Syria, the 
Cameroons and Togoland and Tanganyika, 
against establishing a preferential system. In 
regard to the Reports on Palestine and Syria, 
the Commission asked for the reasons for which 
the imports of products of a State (Japan and 
Germany) which has ceased to be a Member 
of the League of Nations, are admitted on an 
equal footing with the products of States, 
members of the League. The Commission 
noted that the political institutions of Syria 
were still suspended and hoped that circum¬ 
stances will shortly make it possible for 
the mandatory Power “to pursue a policy likely 
to facilitate the progressive development of 
Syria.*' The Commission wanted to know in 
the next Report from Tanganyika why the 
Mandatory Power regards the issue of a common 
postal stamp for Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanganyika compatible with the fiscal interests 
of the last-named territory which is administered 
under a mandate. The amalgamation of the 
postal services of the three territories of 
which the common stamp is a symbol, was 
carried out as part of a scheme for closer 
union between them. The Permanent Man¬ 
dates Commission evidently regards the amal¬ 
gamation with suspicion. The Commission has 
asked for more information about some other 
points in Tanganyika administration, among 
others of the number and influence of the native 
educated classes and the part taken by them in 
the administration of native affairs. The 

Commission emphasised the responsibility of 
the Australian Government for the education of 
the people of the mandated territory of New 
Guinea in connection with the proposal of that 
Government to entrust it wholly to Missions. 
With one or two doubtful exceptions, all the 
petitions from aggrieved persons in the mandat¬ 
ed territories were rejected. One of the few 
which escaped this summary fate was a petition 


from the Indian Association of Tanganyika 
regarding the railway system in that territory. 
The Association was referred to the remarks 
of the Commission on the report of the Manda¬ 
tory Power, expressing the hope that the deci¬ 
sions on the complex questions of the railways 
of Tanganyika and Kenya will prove advan¬ 
tageous to Tanganyika and requesting com¬ 
plementary information in the next report. 
The Indian population in East Africa view with 
great anxiety the extension of the Kenya anti- 
Indian policy to the affairs of Tanganyika. 

The League of Nations has no agency, 
neither has it the power, to enforce observance 
by mandatories of the conditions of their man¬ 
dates and to prevent or punish their violation. 
The sessions of the Permanent League Com¬ 
mission are not open to the public though the 
report of the proceedings is published and is 
debated in the League Assembly. It can ask 
for information which the Mandatory Power 
can give or refuse as it likes. Or worse still, 
it can, and often does, give evasive answers to 
questions, which are more amusing than instruc¬ 
tive. Even the asking of questions is resented 
sometimes. Japan has left the League but she 
has kept her mandated areas and does not even 
send a report of their administration to the Perma¬ 
nent Commission. France rules Syria as a French 
colony. It is uncertain how much longer the 
British Government will resist the pressure on 
it from Kenya and South Africa to assimilate 
the administration of Tanganyika to theirs. 
Nevertheless, the mandate method is an advance 
on annexation. Mussolini, if he cared, can have a 
mandate for practically the whole of Ethiopia 
but his refusal to accept it shows that there is a 
difference between administration by mandate and 
annexation. If nothing else, a mandate involves 
the right of other nations and of world opinion 
to sit in judgment on the mandatory, if it should 
violate the terms of the mandate. This view of 
the mandate idea has led to a plea for its appli¬ 
cation to all colonies. The New Statesman has 
made the startling suggestion that, as the only 
way of avoiding a world war. Great Britain should 
voluntarily accept a mandate from the League 
of Nations for her own colonies. Sir Samuel 
Hoare in his great speech at the League pf 
Nations spoke of the possibility of a fairer 
distribution of the. world’s colonial products. 
The New Statesman points out that this means 
nothing. Every nation can buy all she wants 
now if it has'the money. But they have no. 
assurance of supplies in case of war, when they 
would most need supplies. “Even if we could 
make large economic concessions/* it observes, 
“they would not meet the case. No policy of 
economic concessions on the part of the British 
Empire will suffice to stop the Italians from 
wanting Abyssinia, or the Germans from 
watching for a favourable chance to demand the 
return of their lost colonies.” The first and 
immediate need is to stop Italian aggression by 
applying rigorously the economic sanctions 
against it. That will strengthen the League’s 
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position and make it a political reality without j 
involving it in war* When that happens the 
iWifl Statesman boldly suggests, though it fully 
realises that the suggestion will be strenuously 
Opposed, that Britain might place her colonial 
administration under League supervision, and 
virtually hold her colonial empire under mandate 
from the League, The only way of removing 
the grievance of Italy and Germany is for the 
nations which have colonies. Great Britain and 
France, to place them under League control, 
“The fact must be faced,** writes the journal, 
“that the sense of grievance exists, not because 
those countries lack what they ought to have, 
but because Great Britain and France have 
what they had never the right to acquire. 
Imperialism itself fo evil; and the evil can not be 
remedied either by extending it to such 
territories as are still unannexed or by sharing 
out "possessions” which do not rightly belong to 
any European Power* How precisely it is to be 
remedied, without a series of world convulsions 
that may wreck civilisation, no one can yet 
foresee , n The Ni w States ma n*s suggest! on 

was influentially supported at a Conference on 
“Peace and the Colonial Problem** held a fortnight 
back under the auspices of the National Peace 
Council. Dr. Gooch presided and among those 
who spoke in support of the suggestion 
were Sir Arthur Salter, and Lord Lothian, 
India will heartily co-operate in any measure 
calculated to rid the world of imperial¬ 
ism even if she has to leave the League of 
Nations in order to give Britain the status of a 
League mandatory charged with the duty of 
rendering administrative advice and assistance 
until such time as she is able to stand atone, 

THE ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL 
Mr. Stephen Foofs article in the Nineteenth 
Century for January 1927, from which we quoted 
passages last week, is really an apology for the 
English Public School. He pleaded that it was 
really not so bad as it was when he went to one as 
a clever Lower Fifth boy and his presence was 
resented by a boy in the same class, three years his 
senior, by kicking him down the passage with 
.appropriate epithets and fearful threats of what 
would have happen to him jr he went above his 
senior next week* Such an incident does not occur 
today, he added* In the old days a studious boy 
was called “a swot? and subjected to sundry humilia¬ 
tions, Mr* Foot declared that this was no longer the 
case,' But the most significant passage in the 
article was Mr, Foot's observation that the way 
In which the Public School had grown up showed 
that "it U probably the best suited to us as a 
nation* More particularly the system seems to 
produce the type of man who is prepared to shoulder 
responsibilities, and this is essential to a nation 
which has to administer a vast Colonial Empire*' 1 
We know what "shouldering responsibilities' 1 in 
connection with colonial empires means. It means, 
acting before you know the facts and, indeed, without 
oaring to know the facta* Jallianwala was an 
exaggerated illustration of this quality fostered by the 
Public School But where is the colonial empire 
where the Doononi&n can find scope for the exhibition 
of this quality F Colonialism has been shown up in 
jits true colours by Signor Mussolini and the cry now 


is* let us share our colonial products with others. Also* 
secondary schools (day schools) are producing just as 
a good type of men in England as the Public Schools 
and, according to a well-known Head Master of one 
of them (quoted in the same magazine). If every 
Public School in the country were closed, the 
secondary schools would immediately shoulder the 
responsibility they laid down and would not be found 
wanting in any respect The Public School tradition 
U wearing thin in its own home land 
The English Public School owes a good deal 
of its reputation to the legend that Waterloo was 
won in the playing fields of Eton* Have these fields 
lost their virtue P Mr. Lloyd George's War Memoirs 
tell a Story of ineptitude on the part of high Army 
commanders, which would be incredible were they 
not the testimony of a man who was Prime 
Minister and had to bear the burden of their mistakes. 
Here is a passage from the terrible chapters on 
Passchendalet the Battle of the Mud : <*The price 
paid in this war for Immunity to Generals was 
prodigious. No one suggests that it is the duty of 
Generals to lead their men up to the barbed wire, 
through the mud, while machine guns are playing 
upon them. But* had men high up in military rank, 
ordering or continuing an offensive, been obliged 
by the exigencies of duty to view for themselves 
something of the character of the terrain of 
attack and the nature of the operations they were 
ordering their officers and men to undertake* the 
famous assaults of the Somme, Monchy, Bullccourte, 
Chemm deg Dames and Pas sc h end ale would never 
have occurred." All these high officers were no 
doubt Public School men, trained to give orders 
and take responsibilities. The Commander4n-Chief 
in India regretted recently that the right type of 
Indian candidate was not coming up for training as 
officers in the Indian Army and recommended a 
Public School education for them I As regards the 
competence of Public School men in diplomacy, here is 
a quotation from Harold Nicholson who has had oppor¬ 
tunities of observation enjoyed by few, “A British 
politician, unaccustomed to negotiation with foreign 
statesmen* is prone to disturbance of vanity. The 
fact that his general culture, as his knowledge of 
foreign languages* is generally below the level of 
that possessed by those with whom he is negotiating* 
gives him a sense of inferiority, to which he reacts 
m unfortunate ways. Either he will air his school¬ 
boy French to the distress of his audience and the 
confusion of business, or else he will be trucculentiy 
insular* 1 ' The only sphere where the English Public 
School man can claim decided superiority* 
is in dealing with backward communities who take 
him at his own valuation and allow him to boss the 
show. The qualities acquired in the foot-ball 
field, have been no doubt of value here* The 
Doononian being of the coloured race himself, will 
not have the opportunity of exhibiting this talent, 
Mr. Foot's comparison between English Public 
School boys and boys of corresponding ago in 
Continental schools, is crystallised in the phrase 
which we quoted last week; “Games instead ofgirls," 
By way of explanation, he added; “Looked at 
broadly, the effect of the English system as compared 
with the Continental is that during the years of 
growth boys think (and talk) about game/ instead 
of the charms o! the other sex." He deplores the 
tendency among boys even in English Public Schools 
to take less interest in games, because^ in his 
opinion, “it boys have little interest in games 
they will turn to guis/ 1 “Intellectual pursuits 
will not provide much of an outlet for the 
hunting instinct and spirit of adventure in a 
growing boy." In other words, if English boys 
do not run after a ball they will run after girls. 
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The Publio School aims at making’ the English 
boy derive the sensual, aesthetic, and spiritual satis¬ 
faction which the continental boy derives from play¬ 
ing with girls* from playing with an inanimate 
round substance called a ball. So far as thi9 aim is 
successful, the Freudian will explain that the ball 
has a symbolic significance for the English young 
man. It i9 also probable that the love of 
games instilled In early youth tends to 
make all life a game without any purpose 
other than that of amusement for an idle hour. 
This idea, fostered by the Public School, of 
girls as the prey of Doy9 from which the latter 
can be diverted by being given a ball to be 
knocked about with a bat or kicked about with the 
foot, i3 responsible for a trait in the English 
character akin to sadism traceable in the brutalities 
of the forcible feeding of suffragettes. It i9 also 
responsible for the bitter anti-male animus of 
English feminists unknown in any other part of the 
world. The co-cducation movement which is based 
on a more natural and civilised view of the relations 
between boys and girls, than of hunter and hunted, 
has established itself in England a9 in other 
countries, and in India too there is a growing volume 
of opinion in its favour. We do not want “flannelled 
fools and muddied oafs’* to form a ruling caste in 
India. 

THE MAKING OF A CONSPIRATOR. 

In spite of the succession of conferences, committees, 
commissions and private publications on India, the 
ignorance of the British on things Indian is colossal. 
It is only natural, therefore, that the new arrival 
depends greatly on friends here for a working know¬ 
ledge of the country and its customs. As usually 
these are resident Englishmen, either in Government 
service or trade, the views imbibed are as a matter 
of course appreciative of the benefits and benevolence 
of British rule and of the utility of maintaining racial 
prestige in this country. Mr. Lester Hutchinson 
differed in no way from other Englishmen visiting 
India. He did not, at any rate according to 
his “Conspiracy at Meerut? (Messrs. George Allan 
and Unwin, 5s.), go searching for trouble. He knew 
next to nothing about India. So far is he from 
Communism that even the Meerut prosecution 
failed to make him one. And he has too keen a sense 
of humour to succeed as a politician. The picture of 
himself which he presents to the reader of this 
entertaining book is rather that of one of Mr. P. G. 
Wodehouse’s young men—Bertie \Voo9ter, but alas, 
unattended by Jeeve9. But the friends waiting 
for him in India were connected with the Left 
Wing of the Labour movement and so this 
young man of twenty-three who had set out 
with £10 in his pocket and “the prospect of a fairly 
good position on an Indian newspaper,** was caught 
in a wild current of conflicting forces and was 
thrown into Meerut Jail as an under-trial prisoner 
in the famou9 Communist Conspiracy Case. Mr. 
Hutchinson seems to have suffered for his friends 
right through hi9 five years* stay in India and, when 
he expresses hi9 gratitude for the kindness he 
received at their hands, more than one reader will 
smile at the simplicity of thi3 young Englishman. 
A shrewder writer would have assessed the kind¬ 
nesses a 9 compensation by his friends for having fool¬ 
ishly even if unwittingly, been involved in the biggest 
and longest political prosecution launched by 
any state. It is obvious that from the first the 
Government of India acted on the saw that a 
man is known by the company he keeps. “My 
clothes? writes Mr. Hutchinson, attributing thi9 
special attention to the general vigilance of Indian 
Customs officials, “were' examined minutely, con¬ 


siderable interest being shown in my socks, which 
I was forced to unroll to convince the official 
who 9eemed to regard me as a desperate criminal, 
that there was nothing concealed in them.Lug¬ 

gage i9 ransacked with a zeal and disregard for 
convenience which most other countries would consider 
excessive.’* Even Mr. Hutchinson who reveals a start¬ 
ling lack of sophistication in hi3 book, must 9 urely 
be aware that customs officials cannot apply 
the same minute inspection they gave him and his, 
neighbour, an Englishwoman who possessed a rusty 
revolver, to every one who comes to India. 

Mr. Hutchinson narrates a strange story. Even 
the insects 9eem to have started plaguing this 
young visitor on his arrival in India. lie describes 
his brief stay with a theosophist host at Chowpathy. 
“Hardly had I removed my coat,’* he writes, “when I 
saw on the wall near the head of my bed, an enormous 
and hairy spider nearly as big as my hand." 
When he goes to bed he suddenly becomes aware 
of things crawling over hi3 body—bed bugs. When 
he gets out of this living inferno, the mosquitoes 
fea9t on him. He goe9 to friends in Khar—which, by 
the way, is not , as Mr. Hutchinson believes, land 
reclaimed from the sea under the governorship of 
Lord Lloyd but a dumping ground for Bandra refuse 
developed under a town planning scheme—to suffer 
persecution at the hands of a typical suburban 
bore (an importer of sewing machines), who follows 
him with greater persistence than the mosquitoes do. 
Mr. Hutchinson found that while he was accustom¬ 
ing himself to these trials, the magnate who 
controlled the newspaper which was to be his oyster, 

f rew unstable financially. It was time that be 
id something to earn a livelihood. What Mr. 
Hutchinson did was quite different and rather 
calculated to arouse suspicion even in the minds 
of the Indian police—who are ordinarily very careful 
to avoid offending a white man—since unattached 
young men with no "visible means of subsistence" 
are mo9t inclined to mischief He acted in a 
play by Tagore called “Red Oleanders? which 
he now regards as meaningless but which his 
friends apparently thought was good enough to 
act He naively asks us to believe that the 
police regarded it with suspicion merely on 
account of the word ‘red*. That it was not all 

f ibberish, as Mr. Hutchinson maintains, is proved 
y even a casual reference to the play itself Red 
Oleanders ha9 been described a9 the dramatisation of 
the struggle between personality and the machine, 
(cf. The Golden Book of Tagore y pages 141-5). It 
is quite possible that the Government, and even the 
Indian publio to some extent, might have mistaken 
this histrionic venture a9 propaganda for Gandhiji. 
This would account for the official black mark on 
this count, though it would be most objectionable 
to Mr. Hutchinson. For he detests the Maliatma 
more than he does any imperialist or capitatist. 
He even quarrels . with him for his looks 
but his main grievance seems to arise from 
the fact that Gandhiji in his negotiations with Lord 
Irwin for tho release of political prisoners, did not 
insist on the freeing of the Meerut accused. Mr. 
Hutchinson does not care to disguise hi9 contempt 
for the nationalist movement which he considers 
to be a bourgeois rising. Yet by a strange logic 
he is annoyed that its leaders do not pull 
nuts out of the fire for him. A serious obsession 
which Mr. Hutchinson shares with other Englishmen 
is a strong belief that every Indian publio 
worker is playing a selfish game. He refers 
contemptuously to “unemployed lawyers who 
honoured the labour movement with their patronage** 
as if an unemployed Journalist had any better 
claims to direct a class war. He condemns 
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nationalist* on the ground tbat they want to sub¬ 
stitute the exploiter in Gandhi cap for the exploiter 
in the topee rejecting their argument that the Indian 
capitalist can be better controlled by Indian opinion 
than the white trader. As the achievement of com¬ 
munist ideals is very far off for India, Mr. Hutchinson 
figures in Indian political life S9 just another factor 
working towards Indian disunity. 

Mr. Hutchinson’s career in India after Red Olean¬ 
ders illustrates the saying about idle hands 
perfectly. His newspaper job had not materialised 
but he still considered himself a journalist and 
attended meetings of workers during a mill-strike in 
Bombay. Naturally he suffered the disadvantage 
of a free-lance journalist in no one taking his 
journalism seriously. His sympathies with the 
workers grew. He at the same time developed other 
activities in connection with Youth Leagues. And 
here again he showed singular want of taot or even 
political commonsense. He formed a study circle 
to study Communism from “the purely academic point 
of view" and he writes of it, "Minutes were carefully 
kept and in case these minutes should fall into the 
hands of mischievous persons, the members were re¬ 
ferred to by pseudonyms) for it is dangerous in India 
to allow the knowledge that you are studying progres¬ 
sive political literature to become public property.*' 
Alas, this was wisdom half-digested. It was 
infinitely more dangerous to use pseudonyms. Then 
he somehow become Vice-President of the two 
leading trade unions in Bombay and editor of a paper. 
And before Mr. Hutchinson could ma9terhis politics his 
was hauled up by the Government in the Meerut Con¬ 
spiracy Case, an ill-advised and meaningless prosecu¬ 
tion which brought fame and popularity and ruin to 
several harmless and ineffectual gentlemen. Mr. 
Hutchinson spent, it must be remembered, nearly three 
out of his five years of India in jail and was com¬ 
pelled for at least another six months to hang round 
Meerut. His information onjail life is more accurate 
than his impressions of life outside. For example, 
his description of the orthodox Hindu “smearing 
himself with streaks of ash-coloured paint, so that 
he leaves his house in the morning bearing on his 
forehead, breast and paunch a choice collection of the 
phallic symbols of Shiva" sounds clever but is just 
nonsense. The three horizontal 9tripes which the 
orthodox Shaivate wears on his body, arms and 
forehead is a3h and not paint. And it is no more 
hallic than the sickle or the hammer. Then again, 
19 assessment of the Anglo-Indian community 
might easily have been more charitable. " Aping the 
European on the salary of the Indian" he writes, 
•‘they have the racial virtues of neither. They are 
despised by Indian and European alike ana are 
employed chiefly on the railways and in the police. 
Acutely suffering from an inferiority complex, they 
are loud and superficial, arrogant to the Indian when¬ 
ever they dare and servile to the European. Their 
attempts to preserve their 9tatu9 as a section of the 
ruling raoe In spite of poverty are often pathetio) in 
those attempts the girls of the community take their 

share.They are an unfortunate community without 

position, intelligence or integrity. For the most part 
produots of the casual lusts of the sex-starved Euro¬ 
peans they live a preo&rious existence, riding without 
anchor in turbulent seas) an artificial community 
in danger of being abandoned by their contemptuous 
progenitors and protectors.* We have omitted a 
statement about Anglo-Indian women which is on 
the face of it too sweeping to be true. We are 
surprised that an Englishman of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
education and oulture should have permitted himself 
to indulge in it 

Mr, Hutchinson is at his best in writing of the 
Meerut Case and his jail experiences. His piotures 


of his colleagues, the prosecution lawyers and the 
judges, magistrates and other officers with whom he 
came in contact are delightful and entirely free from 
prejudice. Only in writing of his defence lawyers 
on whom he 19 very hard, does he allow his feelings to 
runaway with him. Two sketches—his portrayal of 
Mr. S. H. Jhabvalla at the inquiry by the magistrate 
at Meerut and his description of the affair of 
Mr. B. F. Bharucha at the Appeal before the 
Allahabad High Court—are too good to be lo3t. 
“Most of us refused/* writes Mr. Hutchinson, “to make 
any statement at that stage; but one or two of the 
accused elected to explain away their conduct. Of 
these the most entertaining wa9 Mr. S. H. 
Jhabvalla, the only representative of the Parsi 
community among the accused. Mr Jhabvalla 
showed that be understood the value of dramatic 
effect: he entered the witness stand with his defence 
in one hand and a Bible in the other, because the 
magistrate being a European, he rightly supposed 
him to be a Christian, ana therefore more likely to be 
favourably impressed by the Bible than by the 
Koran, the Mahabharata (nV) or the teachings of 
Zoroaster. He cut a very eccentric figure as he stood 
there in his strange white outfit, lanky grey hair 
floating in the breeze from the fan, spectacles 
adjusted on the very point of his thin elongated 
nose, the comic effect of the whole being emphasised 
by his air of moral indignation. And if bis figure 
was comic, his statement was more so. Declaring 
himself to be the father of fifty trade unions, which 
in it9elf was a striking example of the need for 
birth control, he proceeded to describe himself as 
a seeker after Truth, striving to acquire the “true 
Christ-likc spirit." He declaimed his statement over 
a period of two or three days, during which he kept 
all present in a state of continuous hilarity. The 
evidence he explained away more amusingly than 
convincingly, and he concluded with a pious 
hope that the magistrate, whose ‘poor little 
fingers/ he hoped were not tired, would oe included 
in the New Year (or) Birthday Honours...The speech 
did not save Mr. Jhabvalla from being committed/ 
Mr. Hutchinson ha9 surpassed himself in this account 
and all who know the Parsi Labour leader will 
appreciate the sketch. The Bharucha incident was 
in vindication of the Gandhi cap. “There is a rule of 
the High Court/’ says the writer, “that everyone 
attending the Court must either be bare-headed or 
wear a turban. Mr. Bharucha, delegate to the Appeal 
from the Bombay Defence Committee, arrived and sat 
in Court wearing a mis-shapen Gandhi cap, to which 
the Chief Justice took exception, and wrote to 
Mr. Bharucha asking him in future to observe the 
rule." Mr. Bharucha maintained that the head-wear 
was sacred to the Par9i community—mo 9 t of whom, 
by the way, detest it—and oould not be removed 
without disrespect to the Court. He prepared a 
reply and showed it to Mr. Hutchinson. “I asked 
him why he had spelt “bare" bear/* and he replied 
that he knew it was wrong but that the Chief Jus¬ 
tice in his letter had spelt it “bear** and he thought 
that it would be discourteous on his part if in 
his reply he appeared to correct the Chief Justice." 
Mr. Bharucha’s representation only resulted in his 
staying away from the Court. Both the courtesy 
and the non-co-operation are typical 'Of 9 Mri 1 - 0 
Bharucha. 


Mf. Gauba In Eerypt:— Mahatma Gandhi has 
a very great position in Egypt as well as in Europe. 
Gandhi is tho Idol of Egypt. The Egyptians name 
various things after him- To them Gandhi is the 
symbol of awakening in the East," said Mr. K. L. 
Oauba, M. L A., in the course of his lecture at 
tho Y* M. C. A. Hall, Lahore. 
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THE DEPRESSED CLASSES AND 
. HINDUISM. 

I have from all over the country 

asking me to express my views on the recent 
controversy as regards the Depressed Classes 
renouncing Hinduism, 

First of all l should like to make my position 
Very clear, I have regard and reverence for all 
religions. I have been educated in Christian Institu¬ 
tions-—Wesley College and the Christian College, 
Madras. I served for many years in Christian 
Institutions namely—Voorhees College and Wesley 
College. I have never changed my religion, though 
I have imbibed many of the Christian ideals. People 
are at liberty to seek and embrace whatever religion 
they wish in the interests of their spiritual welfare. 

L have not read the full speech of the President 
of the Depressed Classes Conference held at Yeola 
on the loth October, for nowhere have L seen It 
published in full. It is said that a resolution was 
passed at this Conference asking the community to 
sever itself from Hinduism and enbrace any other 
religion which would guarantee them equal status 
with other members of that faith. It should be noted 
that this Conference is only a District Conference 
and it is very significant that the President who 
made this bold suggestion to his admiring audience 
did not recommend any particular religion for them 
to adopt; 

So far Mr. Balu, the famous cricketer, who is the 
leader of a large section of the Depressed Classes 
of the Bombay presidency, has clean bowled out the 
President of this Conference with his well weighed 
and weighty statement Other leading members of 
the community all over India, Rao Bahadur 
R. Srinivasan, MXA. Rao Saheb V. I. Munuswami, 
M,C,C.,Rao Saheb L, C. Guruswami, ex-M.L.C, 
Dr. Ram Prasad, Dr, Solonki, M.L.G, Messrs. R. L. 
Biswas, P. K. Rajbhoj, N. S. Kajrolker and Sawmi 
A. S, Sakajanandhan, M.L.C., and others have rightly 
expressed strong disapproval of this Resolution. 

While I fully share in the resentment which many of 
our men feel at the treatment meted out to our people 
in many parts of the country by the so-called High 
Caste Hindus, I would at the same time request 
them to compare conditions existing now with what 
they were, say, 15 years ago. Conditions have 
improved considerably to-day. A large section of 
educated Hindu India has come to condemn the 
practice of un touch ability and has thrown its weight 
on the side of reform, I venture to say that in view 
of the awakening of the Hindu conscience that has 
been noticed in regard to our condition and status, 
the days of Un touch ability as practised towards 
our community are now numbered. It should be 
remembered that in the course of a decade things 
have changed considerably in favour of the Depressed 
Classes and there is also a very strong awakening 
among the Depressed Classes themselves. 

The Congress under the inspiration of Mahatma 
Gandhi has taken up the question of removal of 
untouchability and the Hindu Maha Sabha has 
followed suit. It is our duty to help them in their 
endeavour and not to throw obstacles in their way. 

In the last Legislative Assembly two Bills were 
introduced and discussed. The Temple Entry Bill 
and the Untouchability Abolition Bill, Both these 
Bills were intended to give equal status to the 
Depressed Classes with the other Hindus and to 
remove obstacles in the way of such equality. What 
part did the organisers of this Yeola Conference pJay 
then in regard to these measures? Did not some of 
them, help the opponents to these measures to 
strangle the Bills? Did not the chief opposer to these 
Bills and the stout champion of the Sanatana Dharma, 


Raja Bahadur G, Krishnamacharriar, call to his aid 
the President of this Conference and say that he did 
not want Temple Entry and quote him as saying that 
the dispute was not between the Caste Hindus and 
the Depressed Classes but between the Caste 
Hindus and Mr. Gandhi? The Depressed Classes 
have every right to ask him when he ever set any 
value on religion as a means of social uplift? Is it 
not a fact that he opposed Mahatma Gandhi when he 
placed the religious reforms before the economic ? 
There is Mr. C. F. Andrews testifying to this fact 
in an interview granted to the Manchester Guardian. 

The Depressed Classes have every right to ask him 
whether he had ever before taken any interest in 
their religious life and given any hint that Hinduism 
as a whole was to blame for the social and economic 
depression of these classes? Did he ever take any 
part in social and religious reform movements in 
Hindu Society before coming to the conclusion that 
Hinduism is un-reformable, before taking upon 
himself the responsibility of advising 70 millions of 
people to change their religion ? 

It is to be noted that while he gives the negative 
counsel that they should renounce Hinduism, as if it 
could be done in a moment—the moment the word is 
spoken by a single man—he does not say in what 
direction they should move and what religion they 
should embrace in place of the one they are called 
on to renounce. What is the use of such destructive 
advice without a constructive proposal? Whither 
does he want to lead the people ? Does he want 
to play the part of Moses in the Bible or of Zebek 
Dorshi in De Quincey’a Revclt &f the Tartars ? 
Moses was a religious as well as a national leader 
and had some vague Promised Land In view when he 
called the Israelites out of Egyptj but Zebek Dorshi— 
the less said about him, the better. One has only 
to read De Quinoey’s classical story to realise the 
untold miseries resulting in extinction to which he 
subjected his people and all for giving vent to his 
spirit of ambition and vengeance. 

Even now it is not too late for the President of 
the Nasik Conference to say what religion he has 
in view—Christianity, Zoroastrianism or Islam, 

The immediate remedy that suggests itself to me 
is the total withdrawal of the legal and administrative 
recognition to the superstition of pollution. The 
laws as they are administered to-day uphold these 
superstitions under the guise of preserving peace 
and punish the untouchables who attempt to enforce 
their civic rights. On the 2Gth of September last 
I introduced in the Legislative Assembly a Bill 
called the Removal of Social Disabilities among 
certain classes of Hindus. Bills like this, if passed 
into Act, will go a Jong way to remove civic 
and secular disabilities from which the Depressed 
Classes are suffering under the existing Laws, This 
Bill will also remove the obstacles created by the 
British India Courts giving legal recognition to 
certain social customs and usages which enlightened 
public opinion regard as unjust* anti-social and 
irreligious. 

If we do not achieve social and religious equality 
in Hindu Society it Is no doubt the fault of the Caste 
Hindus, but it is also our foult. Are we united? It 
must be acknowledged that the lack of unity among 
those who speak in the name of the community has 
had adverse effects on the rise of the community atidCO 
has seriously jeopardised the work on its behalf; 
and without unity amongst ourselves the interests 
of the people are bound to suffer. I appeal to my 
people to consolidate the community and stand united 
and work with patience and determination. If this is 
done our success is assured, 

I now appeal to my people not to be led away by 
the speeches of people who do not really understand 
I the inwardness of things. 
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I now appeal to them not to lend their support to 
men who for reasons of their own seek to undermine 
the solidarity of the community and to defeat the 
endeavours towards uplift by setting up rival 
■organisations and thus becoming rival leaders, whose 
only business now-a-days seems to be to sow seeds 
of d is sat is fection, distrust and class hatred in the 
hearts of our poor innocent people, I am not at all 
perturbed by the speeches of such impulsive and 
vehement politicians. 

Those who are in actual touch with the Depressed 
Classes will see that they are now passing through 
a stage in their history, when they begin to adopt 
and adapt such Hindu customs, ceremonies and 
worship as are suited to their social and religious 
needs, and that every Cheri, Mohalla and Basti has a 
temple; where hitherto there have been no temples 
and all worship was neglected, there is a tendency 
for religious revival* People bathe, dress cleanly 
and wear marks of religious devotion and this is due 
to the influence of a reformed Hinduism* 

Hinduism is our religion and it is sacred to us. It 
is our duty to preserve it and purify it. We do not 
want to cut away from the Hindu fold. We want 
a better recognition, A recognition of the fact that 
we are men equally with themselves, the Caste 
Hindus, Our goal is the removal of untouc liability 
and our aim is to become an unquestioned part of 
Hindu Society, 

Madras,, M, C, Rajah. 

CAN HINDUISM SAVE ITSELF ? 

Religion like a golden jewel can be completely 
cemoulded but cannot be repaired part by part 
Its content is spiritual gold but its form always 
tried to please the eye of the age. Although born 
on poetic heights, every religion had to come down 
to tne level where the average man stood and its 
success lay in how far he was able to assimilate 
its principles, Christianity is not what exactly 
Jesus conceived of it but it is what people understood 
about it. His teachings are Still there, the golden 
oontent, but its form is but a corollary to the main 
social organisation which received those teachings. 
So is the case with all religions, the fundamental 
principles, the original teachings are common 
among them all. But their shapes vary according 
to the different environmental conditions to which 
they had to be adapted. If we have to study 
religion, it is not; therefore, merety the philosophic 
side that we have to study* but the social or organic 
side, the system of society with which that philosophy 
is associated. Comparative religion may convince 
us of the affinity of the fundamental teachings of 
all religions. But that is not enough. Comparative 
study of the social life to which religion is a part, 
is necessary* We must see whether any religion 
exists at all in that society or it is living merely on 
its name. When we extol our ancestral greatness, 
the high, philosophy implied in our Vedas, we do , 
not care to know how far we are able to utilise them 
in our actual life. Omission of this social or organic 
side of religion is a dangerous folly of almost ail of 
our philosophers and reformers. 

When in the ancient days the Hindu sages saw 
the necessity of reorganising the whole society ac¬ 
cording to the high truths they discovered, certainly 
they assembled^ together, discussed the problem, 
divided the people according to their functions and 
fixed tegular duties for them with a stamp of re¬ 
ligious sanotion on them. The class of intellectuals, 
the Brahmins* the fittest class by virtue of their 
training, had to live a life of poverty and the King* 
the most powerful element in the society, had to bend 
*to the exhortaiiona of that beggar-sage* the Brahmin, 


Religion was the only legislature, the supreme autho¬ 
rity and the King waa only the executive head, • The 
term that Is used for the legal term ‘'crime* ■ which 
dealt with the irregularities of superficial life is the 
term ‘’sin" which permeates into tbe very being of man. 

It covers also the world of thought and prevents 
a person from even thinking anything evil. The 
Hindu religio-legat code dealt with every detail 
of a person's activity. And Religion in the Hindu 
society was the only dominating force. There are 
draw-backs and very dangerous drawbacks too but 
in those days long before Plato and Pericles appeared 
on the scene the creation of such a compact and 
self-sufficient social order was a marvel, it was 
a miracle. 

But the time 'factor was least considered. No 
one foresaw that In the long run life would reveal 
new economic situations, new necessities and 
problems and that a stereotyped formula for social or 
individual life for all time would be more a hindrance 
than a use. Tbe sins of the past are not the 
sins of todays Education to a 'audra' or a peasant 
was sin and he was severely punished if he 
ever tried to have any* but as the democratic spirit 
was Slowly introduced into life, ignorance of the 
peasant has become the greatest sin today. For 
behind all the conflicting conceptions of evil which 
time forced on the society* there always prevailed the 
true religious aspiration for the ultimate happiness 
of its life as a whole, no member excepting. In the 
Hindu society all social and even economic laws 
being associated with the name of religion, they have 
become a matter of faith to every one of its members. 
Change is abhorred and no room is left for the 
modifications that the time is bent upon bringing 
about' in all things it governs. Duties were 
not divided among men but men were divided among 
duties, and in doing so no individual inclination or 
talent was taken into account. That is why 
natural talent was always inclined to rebel 
against the society and seek the shelter of that 
power or that organisation which offered free scope 
for its development. 

Between ethics and politics there was always a 
keen rivalry. The one was jealous of the other and 
the one's failure is the other's opportunity. Ethics 
demand enlightenment and fitness for moral growth 
from the average man while politics lives on public 
ignorance. It was Shelley that said that without 
imagination there cannot be any virtue : if one has 
to be good he must first have the capability to place 
himself in another’s position. Morality can exist only 
in such a society which is well-trained or well- 
educated, And politics is afraid of such a condition 
for in Such a tooiety it has to act as a mere slave. 

In a developed society law and legislatures are but 
mere formalities. People do not need diplomacy to 
keep themselves in order, when they know their mind 
and responsibilities of life. Social duties would 
become so6ial traits and morality a general habir. 

But politics does not want all this. It desires to 
appear omnipotent and overrule all other claims. 

In order that people should believe in its tndtepen- 
sabitity it puts them in ignorance as far as possible. 

Morality is the social aide of religion. It comes 
into existence when religion interferes with life and 3C 
prescribes social duties to the individual members 
so that they might be able to utilise their social 
opportunities for their true individual freedom. And 
religion is a failure when the social duties ie 
prescribes bind the individual and block his freedom. 
There* in that failure of religion lies the success 
of politics. Hindu society burnt its widows^ there 
politics stepped in and there was legislation that 
burning of widows amounts to homicide. It married 
its children and infants, there was the anti-child- 
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marriage bill. It suppressed the lower classes and 
oalled them untouchables, then they are politically 
divided from the main Hindu fold and are given 
separate political recognition. Thus the greatest 
of our Vedio philosophies proved to be of no use 
to us; they could not regulate our lives for we all 
along remained ignorant and opaque. 

But is religion a necessity P Why not we satisfy 
ourselves with our politician and his all powerful 
lawsP But the limitations of politics would 
be the limits of life. The function of the 
politician is always negative. He can prevent 
evil but he oannot inspire goodness. Politics 
aims at mere regimentation. Its business is 
finished when the safety of the people is kept up. 
It cannot bring them to freedom. Politics is the 
work of the brain. It cannot lead us very far. Life 
wants positive growth, complete emancipation. Here 
religion alone can give a lead, the poetic heights of 
inspired Vedanta, the full play of the human heart 
But it should be a true religion, working efficiently 
on both the sides, social and individual. “Myself and 
my Creator" is an attractive philosophy. But it 
should not go to the extent of neglecting the social 
duties which connote complete social emancipation. 

If Hinduism has to save itself it has to reorganise 
itself; its old institutions must be adapted to new 
wants. The priest is in retreat as even the political 
tyrant. The immoralised ignorant and the ill-fed poor 
are refusing to be utilised any longer for the happiness 
of the oppressing few. They are demanding education 
and necessities of life. They want to be good, at 
the same time they want to be happy. Slavery and 
virtue can never go together. The whole Hindu 
society must be reshuffled; it has to reorganised. 
Let the ancient teachings be still maintained. But 
let the leaders of Hindu society reorganise it in 
such a way that every one of its members might be 
able to utilise those teachings for his own good and 
for the good of those with whom he comes into contaot. 

It is the pessimistic attitude of the too-practical 
minded people that sees greatness only in the pa9t, 
despair in the present and chaos in the future. 
While the real fact is that the past which could 
provide sohemes for individual emancipation has 
yielded a present where sign9 can be seen of the 
beginnings of complete social emancipation. Life 
is the truest of truths ; and it will toss any scheme 
away, any organisation, or any institution into oblivion 
if it seeks to prevent its growth. It does not accept 
pretensions or favours. It exists not for the sake of 
scriptures but scriptures exist for its sake. Hinduism 
mu9t re-oiganise itself; it ha9 to prepare a fresh code 
of morals in accordance to the times and true to the 
democratic spirit of the day. In fact that is the ta9k 
now before our Tagores, Arabindo9, Radhakrishnans 
and Malaviyas. That b the only way of saving 
Hinduism or it will perish into the enclosing political 
power. 

Allahabad . M. N. Rao. 


Mp. El win :-Mr. Verrier El win, of the Good 
Seva Maodal, at Karanjla in the Mandla district, has 
written to the Metrapolttan formally to announce his 
decision to be no longer a member of the Church of 
England, on the grounds that during the past five years 
he has gradually developed an outlook on life and an 
estimate, of the actual nature of Christianity which is not 
compatible with membership of that church. He has 
made it clear that he is not at present thinking of 
joining any other Ohurch, nor of adopt ng any other 
religion and that he has left the ohurch of his baptism 
without any bettemess or hostility, with nothing but love 
and reverence for the great tradition in which he has 
grown up. But it would be dishonest for him to stay 
longer. Mr. Elwin should not, of course, be any longer 
addressed as “Father" or the “Reverend."—H. T. 


THE GONDS AND HINDUISM. 

The Editor. 

The Indian Social Reformer. 

Sir, 

Wijh the greater part of your leading article or* 
"Hinduism and Aboriginal Tribes ” (November 2V 
I have no quarrel. I have never denied that some 
Gonds have adopted many elements of Hindu oulture 
and belief, and that the most natural path of develop¬ 
ment for all Gonds is along broadly Hindu lines. 
You do not, however, consider the very interesting 
question of how far Hinduism it 9 elf has adopted 
aboriginal ideas. Today in our villages, we see not 
only Hinduised Gonds, but aboriginal ised Hindus and 
even Mussalmans. 


Where I part company with you is on this point:_ 

I have a very high regard for the Gond culture, ex- 
pressed as it is mainly in song, legend and the dance. 

This seems to me to be quite distinctive and to- 
contain values which should be conserved, I 
believe also that the "primitive," in his freedom 
of spirit and his simplicity, has a real message 
for our sophisticated modern world. In our villages, 
the Gond stands out, in dignity, simplicity and* 
freedom, far above the other villagers. When H 
therefore, a Gond adopts the unreformed and decadent 
Hinduism of the backwards, I cannot regard this 
as a step forward in the evolutionary process. Do- 
forgive me for stressing this—the form of Hinduism 
into which the Gond normally evolves is that very 
complex of social inhibitions and economically- 
harmful practices against which the Indian Social 
Reformer wages so courageous a battle. The ‘tribar 
Gond does not believe in untouchability • the 
‘Hindu* Gond does. The ‘tribal* Gond does not put 
his women in purdah or marry off his children: the 
‘Hindu* Gond does. The ‘tribal* Gond is free as the 
bills and forest: the ‘Hindu’ Gond is set about 
with all the inhibitions of “Touch not, taste not 
handle not.” The very last thing that I or my Indian* 
colleagues (the majority of whom are Hindus) would 
do is to hamper the natural evolution of the Gonds. 
What we object to is the forcing upon them by 
outsiders of customs and beliefs which do not mark 
an advance, but a retreat. 

Nor can I agree that “the Gonds can never be 
raised in the social and spiritual scale except through 
the ancient door of Hinduism.” That seems to me*to- 
be an extraordinary a statement as if I were to 9 ay 
that the Gonds could not get to heaven unless, 
they were baptised in the name of the Holy Trinity. 

But if you had said, “The most natural line of 
advance for Gond culture would be through the door 
of a liberalised and modern Hinduism, the Hinduism 
of a Vivekananda, a Tagore, a Gandhi,” then 1 think • 
that is probably true. A liberal form of Hinduism 
i9 more likely to conserve the Gond cultural values- 
than any other, because, as you say, it is racy of 
the soil, and whether the Gonds are Hindus at root 
or no, they come of that same soil. The educational 
policy of the Gond Seva Mandal is in fact based on 
thi9, and you entirely misunderstand me if you 
think our work is inspired by any idea of separate- COITI 
nes9 from Hindu society. 


But if the Gonds and other aboriginals are to be- 
claimed as Hindus, that claim constitutes a great 
challenge to educated Hindus. They must take 
them the best that Hinduism can give, and not 
leave them to appropriate just those very elements 
which they themselves have discarded. I am sorry 
you think that the contact of a “White" Man like 
myself with the Gonds is likely to be disastrous^ 
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If any Hindu will come 
gladly yield It to him, 
Gond Seva Maxidaf, 
Karanjia, 

November 7, 1935. 


and take my place, I will 


F 


Yours etc., 
Verrier Elwin. 


[W# do not by any means underrate the valuable elements in 
Otyod ouHare. Ae a matter of fact we hold, and said aa muob In 
our leading artiole to which Mr. Verrier Elwin refers, that 
Hinduism grew out of aboriginal oulturo as muob as, ii not more 
than, from what le called Aryan culture. The Vedae themselves 
aflurd long viataa whioh dlaol^ea thair own anoeatry to have been 
aboriginal. Aa regards the Inhibitions to whioh Mr. Verrier Elwin 
refers, experience and reflection load us ti think that theae oan 
aod should bs dksoarded, so far as they oan be, without afleoting 
othere whioh are wholeaome and neoeeaary. Few people, aaid 
Kenan, have the right to dlobelieve Christianity, though be himse.f 
had outgrown It. That was said of pareona who had grown up in a 
Christian environment bat it apphee to all auoletiee whioh have 
grown up under the Inspiration of religion. Mr. Elwin knows 
that he has our personal regard and afleotion and we do not 
eertalnly wish him to give up his work, hot it lathe fact that 
the White n.an or woman with tho beet of Intentions ere beset 
in their work for lodia and Indiana by peculiar difficulties 
beoauMe of tholr race and oolour. Even Mrs. Deaant who went 
farther than any European In identifying herself with Indians, 
felt this, sod a few days before her death, said aho hop.d to be 
born again In an Indian body to work for India. Our objeot was 
So warn Mr. Elwin of the difTioultlei of the task he has taken 
upon bimsolf. The last thing we Intended was to discourage 
him In It. Ha has our complete confidence in him end In hie 
whole-hearted seal for the uplift of the poople whom he has 
adopted as his own.—-Ed., 1. 8- Ji.J 


BRITISH RULE IN THE BALANCE. • 


( By He N. Brailsford.) 

India has gained immeasurably from familiarity 
with European thought alike m the realms of 
sociology and natural science. She has gained no 
less from European medicine and technology, and 
while I should he the first to argue that Europe has 
not yet learned how to draw from machinery it3 latent 
blessings of leisure and wealth for all, I am an 
impenitent Westerner who counts as gain the 
annihilation of distance and the raising of the 
standard of life that power-machinery makes possible. 
Everything here was brought by English hands— 
every thing from tho printing-press to the wireless. 
The new thinking, the scientific attitude, came 
equally through the English language. That is 
indisputable and Englishmen may justly feel proud 
that it fell to them to carry these gains to India, 
pThcy had, however, no necessary connection with 
conquest or sovereignty. If no European soldier, 
British or French, had ever landed with arms on 
India’s coasts, it is certain that all those benefits 
would none the less, have arrived, would, none the 
les9 have penetrated the whole Peninsula. It 
is probable that they might have come rather more 
slowly. It is possible that in the early period they 
might have encountered resistance from Indian 
conservatism. None the le9S, they would have come, 
and made their way irresistibly, as they have done 
in other Asiatio States that have preserved their 
independence, India, if she had escaped European 
conquest, would doubtless have passed through a 
long period of confusion and misery before some 
new Indian Power or Powers—here perhaps the Sikhs 
and there the Mahrattas—had built a solid political 
structure on the ruins of the Mogul Empire. India 
could have derived from the West the major part 
of the benefits she has received, without the episode 
of conquest. 

To this argument the Imperialist has a possible 
answer. "Was it no gam, then to be spared 
the period of confusion, misery and internecine 
strife, whioh tho coming of the British abridged? | 
The other Asiatio States in question are by I 
comparison homogeneous. Are you sure that ! 
tho profound communal division in Indian society j 
could ever have been healed? But your view of j 

Aryan Path, I 


Western civilization is superficial. One cannot 
import it in crates with motor-car parts. It is some¬ 
thing organic. It demands a new social organisation, 
the scientific mind, the engineer’s outlook: nay, one 
may say that it demands a new system of law, 
even a new morality, that will train men to 
work in teams. Railway and electric power 
are comparatively useless without a political 
structure of the Western type. The great 
Service of England to India was that 9he brought 
this political fabric and with it the reign of law. 
Anyone can learn to drive a tractor or a locomotive, 
but generations must pass before a nation thinks 
its way into LMackstones Commentaries and the 
Wealth of Nations, The case of China is rather less 
simple than you assume. The Chinese learn readily 
enough to lay rail9 and drive locomotives, but their 
railways are soon bankrupt, because the management 
is riddled with despotism and craft. The Chinese 
make fir9t-rate medical doctors, but they lack the first 
social requisite of civilisation; they have no honest 
and impartial courts of law.” 

This is, at first sight, an impressive and plausible 
answer, but the reader who examines it closely will 
perceive that it idealises out of all recognition the 
process of conquest. The last thing that the con¬ 
querors thought of doing was to stimulate the growth 
of an organic political structure congenial to the 
new civilisation. On the contrary, they imposed 
their own rigid bureaucratio system, which has re¬ 
mained alien and external. Four generations elapsed 
before they risked the fir9t cautious attempt to 
initiate Indians into the art of government, with the 
Morley-Minto reforms. If we must speak of railways, 
the Chinese at least are learning (with. some bad 
failures) the art of management, whereas even 
to-day Indians are wholly excluded from executive 
control. Plainly the system of education was not 
devised to give Indians this “Engineer’s outlook.” 

It was not based on science, it was literary and 
philological, and was designed to train clerk 9 for the 
illpaid, routine work of commerce and administration. 

It left the masses untouched and to this day ha 9 
failed to make any impression whatever on the mind 9 
of the villagers. 

What in fact the conquerors availed not at all 
was to acclimatise the new civilisation;• they were 
content to sell it3 products. Exploiting India as 
their market, they deliberately destroyed her fine 
handicrafts. Decade by decade, as their railways 
penetrated the Interior, carrying the cheap output of 
machinery, they robbed the potter, the smith and the 
weaver of hi9 livelihood, and drove him to gain a bare 
subsistence from the soil. As this process went on, 
the area of the average holding diminished; the ave¬ 
rage agricultural worker was less fully employed, and 
to-day a va9t potential labour force crowds the 
village unused and burdens the hungry soil, represent¬ 
ing the most colossal waste of human energy 
existent on thi3 earth. "The British,” the reader 
may say, “are not to blame. This has happened 
everywhere: it is the inevitable result of the machine 
age.” No it is not: nor has it happened everywhere. 

On the contrary, when machinery in England 
ruined the handicrafts men, their children found work 
in the mills. They were not driven on to fltfippver- 0171 
crowded soil. In Europe, moreover, with the sedulous 
assistance of governments, the mechanisation ol 
agriculture was parallel with the mechanisation of 
industry. 

It is then not a fact that conquest and foreign 
sovereignty quickened the process of adaptation. 

They delayed it. The policy of free imports post¬ 
poned the growth of an Indian industrial system till 
the latter end of the nineteenth century. Every free, 
national government in the world had, through the 
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.greater part of that century, used all its resources of 
policy to fosterand protect the productive capacities 
of its population. Only after the Great War, and 
then only on a small scale, was policy turned 
in India to this end. The shock of the new 
way of life, the, shattering revolutionary impact of 
the new power-machinery fell on a people power¬ 
less to adapt, itself, or to use policy to modify 
its own social structure. It could not react. 

It could not choose. It could not, as a self—moved 
community, assimilate or reject. An inexperienced 
national government feeing the merchants, teachers 
and capitalists of this approaching civilisation would 
doubtless have made many mistakes, as the Chinese 
did. But never would it have thought of India a3 
the passive market of the West. That India has 
been governed for a century and a half by an alien 
government which started from this conception of her 
place among the nations is the root explanation of 
her present poverty. All the rest—the drain of 
pensions, the annual tribute to the foreign investor, 
the high cost of a white administration—i9 incidental, 
however important it may be. 

This is the material side of the conquest. 
On this view alone it is probable that India has 
received, as the passive subject of the process, grave 
and lasting injuries from the impact of Western civili¬ 
sation that outbalance the benefits. But conquest 
and alien rule brought also in their train psycho¬ 
logical mischiefs that are no less real because they 
are difficult to measure. The will of this people 
was paralysed. It lo9t all sense that it was respon¬ 
sible for its own destiny. Europeans marvel at 
the “fatalism" of Asiatics, forgetting that they have 
usurped over this Peninsula the role of Providence. 
No people in this situation could escape apathy 
and humiliation. These effects have been enhanced 
by the bad manners of conquerors (though doubtless 
there were exceptions among them) who were at 
pain9 to claim for their white skins some innate 
superiority. This arrogance of colour, backed by 
a real superiority in arms, inflicted on the conquered 
a deep moral injury. No gain in order, no immunity 
from war, no courts however incorruptible can out¬ 
weigh the wrong of a relationship that lame9 a 
people’s will, insults its 3elf-respect and doom9 it 
to passivity. 

ANCIENT INDIA AND ABYSSINIA. 

Mr. M. Kri9hnamachariar writes in the Hindu dated 
November 9 :—On the ethnological and historical 
relations between Ancient India and Abyssinia, the 
following passages will be of interest: 

1. “Ethiopia and Hindustan were possessed or 
colonised by the same extraordinary race."—Sir W. 
Jones, “Asiatio Researches" L p. 426. 

2. The Abyssinians (Abussinians) originally 
migrated to Africa from the banks of Abuisin, a 
classical name for the Indus.—Heeren's “Historical 
Researches" II. p. 310. 

3. Ethiopians emigrating from the River Indus 
settled in the vicinity of Egypt.—Eusebius, “Meroe." 

4 . Cuvier assigns the reign of Amenophis as the 
epoch of the colonization ot Ethiopia from India.— 
‘'Discours’* p# 18. 

5 . “At the mouths of the Indus dwell a seafaring 
people active, ingenious, and enterprising as when, 
ages subsequent to this great movement, they 
themselves, with warlike denizens of the Punjab, 
were driven from their native land to seek the far 
distant climes of Greece. The commercial people 
dwelling along the coast that stretches from the 
mouth of the Indus to the Corce, are embarking on 
that emigration whose magnifioent results to oivilisa- 


tion,'and whose gigantic monuments of art, fill the 
mind with mingled emotions of admiration and 
awe. These people coast along the shores of* 
Mekran, traverse the mouth of the Persian Gulf, 
and again adhering to the sea-board of Oman, 
Hadramant, and Yeman (Eastern Arabia), they sail 
up the Red Sea; and again ascending the mighty 
stream that fertilises a land of wonders, found the 
kingdoms of Egypt, Nubia and Abyssinia. These 
are the same 9tock that, centuries subsequently to 
this colonization, spread the blessings of civilisation 
over Hella9 and her islands."—Pococke’s L India in 
Greece”, p. 42. 

6 . The ancient geographers called by the name of 
Ethiopia all that part of Africa which now constitutes- 
Nubia, Abyssinia, Sanaor, Darfur and Dongola.— 
Count Bjorn9tjern v 9 “Theogony of the Hindus/* 
p. 168. 

7. “Philostratus introduces the Brahman Iarchus 
by stating to his auditor that the Ethiopians were 
originally an 'Indian race’ compelled to leave India, 
for the impurity contracted by slaying a certain 
monarch to whom they owed allegiance."—Pococke’a 
“India in Greece," p. 200. 

8 . “The Ethiopians, a colony of the Indians, 
preserved the wisdom and usage of their forefathers, 
and acknowledged their ancient origin."—“Ibid" 
p. 205. 

9 . Colonel Tod in “Rajasthan" (II. p. 309) says r 
“A writer in the 'Asiatic Journal’ (Vol. IV, pu 325) 
gives a curious list of the names of places in the 
interior of Africa, mentioned in Parks’s ‘Second 
Journey,’ which are shown to be all Sanskrit, and. 
most of them actually current in India at the present 
day." 

For further information the reader is referred to- 
H. Sarda’s “Hindu Superiority" and Heeren’s “Asiatio- 
Nations." 

THE FIRST EUROPEAN MOSLEM 
CONFERENCE.* 

The opening ceremony of the joint European 
Moslem conference held at Geneva took place on 
September 12. The Moslems of Europe were welt 
represented by 70 delegates from Moslem com¬ 
munities, groups, and Societies in Europe. 

The organizers were the Emir Chekib Arslan, Ishan 
Bey el Djabri, Dr. Zaki Aly, Mr. Ali El-Ghaiaty. 

Among the prominent representatives present 
may be mentioned:—Salem Effendi Mufti, President 
of the Ulemas Council, Sarajevo. Yugoslavia. Waisal 
Alishan, Chief Mufti to Uskub, Bosnia. Dr. Jacob 
Szynkiewicz, Chief Mufti of the Moslems of Poland. 
Sir Omar Hubert Stewart Rankin and Lady 
Rankin, of Great Britain. Abdulhamid Houra- 
movitch, President of the Moslem Association of 
Warsaw, Poland. Count Seif-ul-Islam Barbiellini 
Amidei, Moslem Orientalist and President of the 
Oriental Royal Academy at Naples, Italy. Madame' 
Laura Vaglieri, Italian Orientalist. Abdel-Baki 
El-Omary Bey, Famous Egyptian Lawyer, and 
Member of the Congress Executive. Me9sali Hadj, 
President of the Moslem Organization, “L'Etoile- 
Nord-Africaine" of Paris.' Dr. Dervich Korkut* 
Chief Editor of the Moslem Review “Glasnik" 
of Belgrade. Professor Muhammad Kan tardj itch,. 
Secretary of the Council of Ulemas of Sarajevo. 
Mchdi Kassem, Honorary Secretary of the Islamic 
Culture Association of Vienna, Austria. Professor 
Ahmed Zeki Vaiidi, of the “Islamischer Kulturbund’* 
of Vienna. Sirdar Iqbal Ali Shah, Afghan author. 
Aly Mohyeddin dc Meyerburg, President of the 
Dutch Moslem Association. T. L. Van Beethem 
Mohammed AH, President of the Dutch Moslem 
Association, La Haye Holland. Mahmoud Bey 

Irikbor*. 
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'.Salem Ai Arafati, Ex-Judge of the Mixed Tribunals 
-of Egypt, Editor of the Moslem periodical “Arafat” 
and Honorary Vice-President of the Western Islamio 
Association, and the “lslamischer Kulturbund" of 
‘Vienna, Dr. Zaki Aly, Founder and President of the 
Islamio Cultural Association of Austria, Founding 
Member of the Spanish Islamio Society, also Hono¬ 
rary Vice-President of the Western Islamio Accocia- 
’ tion, Muhammed Rassulovio, Secretary of the 
Hungarian Moslem Association. 

The Emir Chekib Arslan delivered the Presidential 
Address of welcome. The European countries, 
represented in the Congress were; Franoe, Great 
Britain, Yugoslavia, Poland, Austria, Germany, Spain, 
Italy, Albania, Switzerland, Holland and Hungary, 
The Oriental countries represented by individuals 
but not in an official quality, were Egypt, Turkey* 
Syria, Palestine, Persia, Afghanistan, Azerbaijan, Irak, 
India and the countries of North Africa. The Imam 
» of the Paris Mosque recited several verses from the 
Holy Quran, and then the Emir Chekib Arslan review¬ 
ed the general situation in the Moslem world before 
and after the abolition of the Caliphate, and urged 
the Moslims to unite their efforts for the solidarity 
of Islam. The Congress then discussed a project 
regarding building a mosque in Varsovia, the capital 
of Poland. A subscription for the purpose was opened. 
The grand Mufti of Poland, Dr. Jacob Szynkiewicz 
described the liberal and kind attitude of the Polish 
Government towards her Moslems. Dr. Zaki Ali 
proposed that the Congress officially thank the 
Government of Poland for its broadmindedness 
and sympathy for the Polish Moslems. This resolu¬ 
tion was carried unanimously. Dr. Zaki Aly delivered 
an important speech on the relations between 
Europe and Islam. He spoke of the urgent need 
of organizing Moslem efforts and propaganda In 
the West, and of presenting true Islam in the most 
impressive way to the peoples of Europe. He 
further dealt with Islamio tolerance, morals, the 
social system, and of the significance of Islam to 
humanity* The opening ceremony concluded with 
a banquet attended by all the members of the 
Congress. 

During the second session of the Congress, Mr. 
Van Beethem Mohammed Ali of Holland, 9poke on 
Islam in Holland and in the Dutch Colonies. He 
appealed to the Congres9 for assistance in 
building a Mosque and Islamio School in the 
Dutch capital, La Haye. Holland ha9, the speaker 
stated, more than 55 millions of Moslem subjects. 
The notable Italian Orientalist, Count Bernard 
Barbiellinl Amide!, Member of the Italian Parlia¬ 
ment, declared at the Congress his conversion 
to Islam, which appealed to his heart as the the true 
ideal religion. He adopted among cordial congratula¬ 
tions of tno Congress the name of “Seif-uMslam.'' 

On September 15th, the Congress passed the 
following among other resolutions: An Address of 
thanks to the Yugoslavian Government for its 
kindness to the Moslems of that land. To 
request the Dutch Government to attend in a 
more kindly manner to the welfare of the many 
millions of Muslims in the Dutch Empire. The 

* question of reconciliation between Sunnis and 
Shiahs, and eliminating all differences. To send 
an appeal to the League of Nations to intervene 
to stop the disastrous Jewish immigration into 
Palestine. A similar appeal was sent to the British 
Government and the various Moslem States. The 
defenoe of the interests of the European Moslems 
and the safeguarding of their rights. The Congress 
passed a resolution regarding the formation of”A 
Permanent Committee of the Moslem Congress of 

• Europe." This Committee was unanimously elected. 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD,- 

Under the patronage at and largely supported by tbs 
Qovsrnmant o4H.il. the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baxoda. 

C Regi st er a d under the Baxoda Companies Act HI at 18»7 \ 
Hud Omn v— BABODa. 

Branch*#*—Bombay, Ahmedabad, Navsarf, Mehaana 
DabhoF, Surat. Hetiid, Patan, Am roil, Bhavnagar 
Sldbpur, Karjao, Kalol, Kadi, Dwarlu, and Port Oicha, 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED _ R*. 60.00.000 

CAPITAL PAID-UP ... * 30.00,000 

RESERVE FUND ... „ a 1,50.000 

DIREOTOB8 .* 

Sir Lalubhal Samaldas, KL, (Chairman). 

5both Durgapraaad Shambbupraaad Laskarl, (.MUI 
Agent. Ahmedabad. ) 

Sboth Todarmal Chlmanlal Samal Boehar, Mill Agent 
Baroda. 

Toolsldas KUachand E*q. v (Kiiachand Devchand d C 
Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr. Qlrdhartal Doaabhal Parllch, B.A., LL.B., Baroda, 

Raj Ratna Bballal Dajlbhal Amin. B. A., M. S. C. 
(Managing Agent, Alembic Chemical Worflca Go* Ltd., 
Baroda.) 

Seth Pranaukhlal Ma.atlal (Shorrock Mill*, Ltd, 
Ahmedabad.) 

Mr. 3. D. SakJatwala (Tata Sons, Ltd, Bombay.) 

Mr. Walchand Mtrachand (Bombay* 

Mr. Manllal Balabhal Nanavatl, B. A., LL. B., A. M. Pea 
Baroda. 4 

CJURBENT DEPOSIT AOOOUNT0. 

Interest on dally balances from Be. 800 to Be. 1,00,000, 
will be allowed at 1 per aent. per annum and on Burma error 
Be. 1,00,000 by epeoial arrangement. Ho Interest wbleh 
does not oome to Be. 6 per ball- yea* will be allowed. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Received Cor long or short periods on terms which may M 
asoertalned on application. 

LOAMS, OVERDRAFTS AMD 0A3H CREDITS. 

The Bank grants aeoommodation on terms to be arranged 
against approved eaourlttes. 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of Its oonetltaents the sate 
Custody of Shares and Securities and tha oolleotton of dividends 
and interest thereon ; it also undertake# the gale and para ha ee of 
Government Paper and all descriptions of Stook at moderate 
shargoe partlouiaxe o4 which may be learnt on application. 

BA VINOS BANK DEPOSITS, 

Deposits received In Savings Bank aooonnts and Savings Bank 
deposit aooonnts. Interest on thees Is allowed at 1| per oenl pat 
annom. Hulas on application. 


W, G. GROUHDWATKB* 

General Manager, 


THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Fortnightly tailings between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma oalling at Galle Tutioorin 
Colombo and other coast port* ( 
according to demand* 



For Freight and other particulars apply to— 

NA&&OTAM MORARJTEE It Co, 

Agm t ft . 

Sad*ma Home. IL, dprott Road. Ballard Estate, 

141 Bombay, 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

CBtetabllskfidl Vtb September 1908.} 

IffOCULPOELATKD TUB tNDlAS tTOMPA-NTEfl AOT 


VI OP IS8S4 
HEAD OFFICE f 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS* BOMBAY. 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon St., Bombay* 
BANDKA, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

Zf4s Hughea Road, Bombay. 

AHMEDABAD. 

Branches;— ™EDABAD, (Station Branch. 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 

NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. 

POONA CITY. 

RAJEOT. 

SURAT. 

Capital Subscribed Ra. 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up ...» „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund .. „ 1,02,50,000 

London Agents :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs, 809 to 
fit. 1 , 00,000 © 1 % per annum, Interest oo balances in 
a i iCMi of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Rs. 5 per half year. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 


Deposits axe received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained oo 
application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rules on application." The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally* Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security* 

LOANS* OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 


The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon* If also undertakes the scale 
smd purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. 

A. G. GRAY, 
Manager. 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA. . 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN . 


The articles which appeared in 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 
have been reprinted in book form* 
Copies can be bad at Rs* 3 (inland), 
5sh- (foreign), and $ % (II. S. A.)* 
postage and packing free frorn-^ 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 
Kamakshi House, 

Ban dr a, 

BOMBAY 2U. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE; : Apollo Street, Fact, Bckbj,x, 
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Bhlwandl (District Than a) 
Falglmr ( » m 1 

Kaivati / „ H V. 

Altinl (District AhulapurX 
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Doodalcha ( H ); 

Nandurbar C m H Jf 

Shirpur ( „ „ SL 

Shahada ( « •> X 
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Malcgaod 
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Kalwnu 
Dahl ad 
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(District NasibV 

^ w « jt* 

(District Panda- 

AlataaUX^ 


. DIBBOTORS 


PwL V. Q, KAIa^ , 

R. N. Bnjbdnyn, Eaq., 

A. P. Rttlkarnl, Esq., 

B, W, BAct, Esq., 

F. B, Esxmmhwar, E#q_, 

O. ML Gandhi, Ewjr., 

Rac Bahadur Et, V, VAn&ekai- 
V. Li, Mehta, Esq,, 


*** mm *m ItA 


SlrOhunllftl V.Mahto, K. 0 J 3 .I., 
fiLr LalahhM S*m*ld&9, Ki. 

Hadhowjee D. Tfa*ofcarasy, 

Eraf.i 

5* 9, B&rlaya, Esq,, 

O. F. Mnrd^ahwsr, Eaq* 

G* EL Davadhsr, Esq.,. 

B. H, Ktahvain, Esq., 

SHARE CAETTAL -— 

( Fully Paid) 

1 DEPOSITS flx«a lor on# y*a» and shorter or loagar period 
»» aoooptod. Ratos and other parUooiava may be assort j»iaM 
from the undetalgned. 

I» 0UREENT AOGO uBT 9 - sn opened Por o^rparstlT#, 
Soolettes and Individ an Is, Interest la alia wed on dally balance 
net oxo coding Ra, 1,00,000. 

8* SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS are aohspied- and Fafvafb- 

E ld si a % per cent, oo xntblmam monthly balaaaee, BaJos nuy 
obtained from the nndemlgaed. 

4. Drafts are Issued on Atetetat and other towns on term# to te. 
ascmrtalaod on application, 

A. The Bank hnamsea only tagbjtored Cooperative goclatfte (a 

the Bombay Preeidaiioy, oa the reoommondftlbn of the Registrar. 
Oi«perativo SoaloMes, Bombay Presidency* 

G. Aeonunta an audited quarterly by * firm of Incorporated 
Aooenntante and yearly by a Speotel Governmonl Auditor, 
Quarterly statements of flaanalal position &rs published U, the 
11 Bombay Government G a wit ha/* 


VAIOTtf TB U MEHTA, 

Managing Director,, 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

*JpHE outright payment of the Insurance 
money to the widow or children in 
one lump sum is a great mistake. To 
apply a real test you would only ask 
yourself how your wife would Invest such 
a sum now without any help whatever 
from you* The woman has been "All 
the Wife and Mother* is ill-equipped to 
invest and safeguard funds designed to her 
family's protection for many years. r ea lpatidar.C0m 
Therefore take advantage of 


OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

For further particulars apply to 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL* RANK EXECUTOR- 
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TRUSTEE CO* f LTD. 
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I nvigorating and Wealth Giving. 




Giving the 
the baby is 
the mother 


daily 

bath 

to 

DO 

worry 

to 

if 

she 

uses 


MYSORE SANDAL SOAP 


The baby likes it and tie 
will be happy only if he 
gets a tablet of MYSORE 
SANDAL SOAP to play with 

U USE MYSORE SANDAL 
SOAR. 



GOVERNMENT SOAP FACTORY, BANGALORE. 

Sole Agents: for Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind and 
Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and North Kanara) and 
' Rajputana 

Messrs* RAM JAN ALLY EBRAHIM & Co., 

SI, Princess Street, Bombay 2- 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONCE IN TWO MONTHS- 

Edited Md&Ij la the into estl of the Women el 
India, by Mmi. K, &attsum H. ii Bar ring to u 

Road, Gbetpet, MaJru, 

Subscript ion (including Postage), 

Inland a S 0 

m ,, Foreign ••• 4 0 0 

(Subscriber# and Contribution# urgent!/ needed). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Economic, 
Political and Religions Problems, 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PRICE2ANNAS. 

Annual Subscription : Inland t Rs, Qt- 
Fvrsign* 10 «. Post Jr**. 

Subscription* and all other Com munica bool 
should be addressed to—- 

the manager, 

The Guardian, 

Hogarth Fresh*, Mount Hoad, 
MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON realpatidar.com 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOE TEE CURE OF 

Cold, Gough, Headaches, Rheumatism, Swellings and aH oth-t; 
kinds of Ache# and Fains, 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY A MADRAS. 
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The Shahabad Cement Company, Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal* 
r ? Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 



BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMENT. 

• . f LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at A days. 
Mad roe Presidency and Mysore H. E. H, f he Nfzam’g Dominions I Ttve Dacca nT 

BEST S CO., tTD., Messrs. AHMED ALLADiN & CO., RASHID KHODADAD & CO., 


SECONDEBARAn. 


Messrs. PALLONJI & SHAPURJI* 70, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The Shahabad Cement Company. Ltd. 


-‘ BOMBAY HOUSE 1 


BOMBaY, 


24, BRUCE STREET, FORT* 


Rjuferr Street, Cahp. POO* * . 


“INDIAN OPINION 


ff 


(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi In 1003) 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
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* .IQs. 6d. Half-yearly* 

- - - - - - - 21 s* Annually. 
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The Manager, 

INDIAN OPINION , 

Phoenix, Natal. 


9> *f t, 
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t» ft » 


THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Inland 

Foreign 


Subscription Rates. 

,,, ... Rs. 

* * * • • ■ Rs» 


7-8 (Post Free)* 
(Post Free), 


io 


Single copies of the current month, If available, can be 
had at 2 annas, current year 4- annas and copies more 
than a year old 0 annas each, exclusive of postage 

For further particulars, please apply to:#> aipatidar.com 
THE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

KAMAKSHI HOUSE, BANDRA, 

BOMBAY 20. 
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NOTES 


GOPAL KRISHNA DEVADHAR.' / t 

After a protracted illness, which 1 entailed 
much suffering 1 borne with characteristic forti* 
tude, CJ.^K. Devadhar passed away at Bhajekaris 
private hospital to which he had been /removed, 
three weeks ago from Poona* His daughters 
assisted by women workers of the Seva Sadan 
were assiduous in their attention to his comfort 
till the last moment. To his friends, the thought 
that they will not see his genial face again 
recurs as a reminder of the dire reality of death. 
At the funeral pyre, fervent tributes were paid to 
Devadhar’s work and worth by speakers repre- 
se nti ng all com munlties. The B ombay M unic i pal 
Corporation by a unanimous vote adjourned on 
Monday out of respect to Devadhar's memory, 
Devadhar joined the Servants of India Society 
soon after it was formed by Gokhale. He was 
its President when he died. The conception of 
politics to which Gokhale sought to give expres¬ 
sion through his Society, was a comprehensive 
one. Primarily concerned with the attainment 
of rights of self-government, it left scope 
and freedom to members to devote ' them¬ 
selves to any branch of activity which 
would enhance the strength and health of 
the Indian people. Devadhar from (he 
first turned his attention to the task of making 
the women of India an effective factor in the 
Vast, uncharted realm of social service. He saw 
that there was going to waste an immense mass 
of valuable human material for want of training 
and opportunity to serve themselves and their 
sisters. 

Devadhar had a philosophy of life and a 
principle and policy in all that he undertook. 
But he seldom gave expression to them. He 
laid down no conditions, exacted no quali¬ 
fications. He gladly admitted whoever sought 
admission and succeeded, In the cases of most, 
in sending them out as-competent and self- 


reliant workers in various fields of/service 
to women, -All castes .and -creeds were 
welcome, j No difference was made or allowed to 
be made between caste Hindus and untouchables: 
This writer remembers an occasion when a smart 
young woman, indistinguishable, except for: a 
slight overemphasis of tone and manner, from 
any caste woman, walked into his room at the 
Servants of India Society’s Home in Sandhurst' 
Road Devadhar pointing to her said \ * 41 Look 
here, this girl is one of our Seva Sadan products 
trained as a teacher* - She is now drawing Rs. 70 
in a ' Municipal School and she has come - td 
ask me to have her niece trained in the 
Same way.” He added as an after-thought 
that she was a member of the-depressed class. 
One who was with him some' two or', three 
years ■ ago 1 when J he visited a village hear 
Ambarnath, J Which had been burnt down.' 
noted the easy way in which Devadhar made 
himself at home with the villagers. He and 
his party had their breakfast in one of the few 
huts which had escaped the fire*'. / They were 
served with home-made things which some 
of the party showed some hesitation before 
taking. Devadhar, however, at once began 
eating with evident relish, called for more, and 
before leaving asked the host for the recipes 
in order, he told him, that he might have 
them prepared in his own house, as he liked 
them much. He was sincerely unconscious of 
the great contribution he was making to the 
cause of national regeneration by his work in the 
Seva Sadan, ' - - . - 1 . j <.- , i * 

f Devadhar was naturally sensitive but he never 
showed it, having disciplined himself to take 
whatever came in the course of his frequent 
collection tours for his great institution, as all 
in the day's work. Whenever work had to be 
done, he quietly set himself to do it and was 
never known to plead that he had no time or 
that he had his hands full, though they were 
always over-fult Owing to this characteristic, 
it was sometimes trying to friends who had OH 
engagements with him. No one was less con¬ 
cerned about his personal convenience or comfort. 
With a little more care in this respect, he would 
perhaps have lived longer for he had a tough 
constitution. Few people with the complication 
of ailments to which he was a victim for the last 
two or three years, would have felt fit to carry on 
a tenth of the work he had on his hands all the 
time. From Travancore in the extreme South 
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where he was conducting- an enquiry on the co¬ 
operative movement* to Simla or Delhi to attend 
a meeting of the Agricultural Research Asso¬ 
ciation of which he was a member from the firsts 
and back to Travancore within a week* was more 
than once traversed by the sick man with one or 
two nurses to attend to his wants. He was sure 
that Indian women would acquit themselves 
worthily in every contingency. He took a 
contingent of women volunteers for relief 
work in Malabar soon after the Mapla riots 
and the good work done then laid the foun¬ 
dation of the cordial relations with the people 
there of which the Devadhar Reconstruction 
Scheme is the permanent monument. In addi¬ 
tion to the several institutions directly affiliated 
to or administered from the Poona Seva Sadan, 
it was the model of some others in other 
provinces. Devadhar with his devoted co¬ 
adjutor, Mrs* Janakibai Bhatt, helped to establish 
them and lent the services of trained workers 
from Poona till they were able to stand on their 
own feet* Reference was made above to 
Devad bar’s religion* It was the religion of the 
Gita, verses from which were often on his lips 
during the last few days. The country has 
lost the greatest social worker of our time by 
his death. E 


. Gandhiji on Social Reform Gandhiji comments 
in the current Harijan on Sir Govindrao 
Madgavkar’s open letter to him and other 
leaders regarding the need of accelerating the 
consolidation of Hindu society by abolishing 
distinctions of caste and sect particularly by the 
repeal of restrictions on intermarriage and in- 
terdining. We print Sir Govindrao’s letter and 
GandhijL’s comments thereon, Gandhiji’s views 
now expressed on Varnashrama are certainly 
more definite than those expressed in his earlier 
writings* His general observations about the 
methods of social reform are also clearer and 
more mature. There has recently been a little 
too much of twisting the tail of Hindu 
orthodoxy; and Gandhiji’s advice against revil¬ 
ing orthodox Hindus is very opportune. If 
orthodox Hindus were really as pig-headed as 
their impatient critics allege, then, there is 
nothing else, for those who dissent from old 
customs, to do but to remove themselves bag and 
baggage out of it as Dr* Ambedkar and others 
of his way of thinking desire to do. But a 
dispassionate review of the progress of social 
ideas during the last half a century, shows that 
the Hindu community is not so entrenched in 
the old ways as to be impervious to reason in 
favour of making necessary adaptations. 
Naturally, it demands that those who advo¬ 
cate ' innovations, should test and prove 
that they do not endanger the sound and 
healthy parts of the social organism—for 
society is an organism and not a machine—and 
that they will add to its strength and vigour* 
Personal example, as Gandhi ji says, is, therefore, 
the first duty of a reformer. We would add that 
the reformer, in setting a personal example, 


[Nov, 23 


should scrupulously, and even over-scrupulously, 
respect susceptibilities and even prejudices 
of his society, that are harmless even though 
not quite rational. The greatest asset of 
the religious, social and national movement 
in this or any other country, is the personal 
character of its leaders. In fact, social reform 
or national progress, in the last analysis, is 
nothing but the elevation of the character of 
the individuals who constitute society, India 
has been most fortunate in the leadership of 
men of high intellectual and moral calibre. The 
Shastras do not prevent successive generations 
from changing social customs to suit the times^ 
Society would not have endured if it had been a" 
cast-iron system. Those who plead the. 
Shastras against reforms really ask to be 
convinced that they are needed and are sure to 
strengthen society in dealing with new conditions* 
Interfiling and Intermarriage: —Interdining, 
as Gandhiji says, is best left to the tastes* 
inclinations or interests of individuals and 
there should be no compulsion* There is 
no law prohibiting interdining between mem¬ 
bers of different castes or creeds but except 
at hotels, restaurants* railway carriages and 
jails, it is not very common. The fact is, dining 
among Indians is regarded as a private and 
personal necessity of no importance as a means 
of promoting social intercourse. Many intimate' 
friends seldom find it necessary to cement their 
friendship by taking their food in each other’s- 
company. On the whole, inter-dining would seem 
to be rather over-rated as a factor of social unity. 
However, as we said, there is no law to prevent 
a Brahmin from eating with a Pariah; and 
nowadays, when occasion needs, educated people 
make no difficulty about dining in the com¬ 
pany of other castes* As for intermarriage* 
there should be no legal bar to a person 
of one caste marrying one of another caster 
Actually at present, Gour’s Act enables this to- 
be done* and Babu Bhagwandas’s' Bill will, if 
passed, do away with the difficulties needlessly 
raised by the succession sections of that Acu 
But we are not sure it will be any good making 
intermarriages a plank in the national platform, 

Ma rr ied ha ppi ness largel y depends on how 
much wife and husband can take for granted 
in each other without having to thresh out 
every little question as it arises. As Gandhiji. 
observes, while there should be no legat 
bar or social odium attaching to intermarriages 
between persons of different castes and sects, 
most marriages will continue to be celebrated 
between persons of analogous upbringing. To 
make out that a man or woman who marries 
out of the customary group, does more to advance com 
the national interests than another who is content 
to choose a partner in his or her own class, is 
to look at the question from a wrong perspective*. 
There is no demerit attaching to intermarriages 
nor is there any special merit either. The 
growth of a common standard of life, of 
education and social conduct, as Sir Govindrao 
observes, will naturally lead to the falling off 
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of social distinctions. This is a slow process and 
“more haste, less speed'' is a wise maxim to 
follow in such matters. 

Society and the State:—We reprint in this 
issue the larger part of an interesting article 
in World's Youth , the quarterly review of the 
World's Alliance of Young Men’s Christian 
Associations, published from Geneva, by 
Mr. Soichi Saito, National Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., in japan. Mr. Saito’s object in 
describing present day tendencies in Japanese 
family life, is to suggest how Christianity may 
be made acceptable to the people of Japan 
without affronting their deep-rooted family senti¬ 
ment which he himself shares to a considerable 
extent. He recommends the stressing of 
such passages, mostly in the Epistles, which 
bear upon family life, with this object. 
Mr. Saito even interprets the passages in the 
Bible which have given rise to the controversy 
in these columns about Jesus's attitude to his 
mother, as proof of his considerateness to 
her and recommends that they should be 
taught as such in Christian propaganda in his 
country. Apart from this limited object, the 
article has a wider interest. For nearly a century 
we have had it impressed on us that India's 
political subjection is due to her social and 
family system, and many of us have unques- 
tioningly adopted thi 3 view. It will be seen 
from Mr. Saito’s account of the Japanese family 
that there is much in common between 
it and the Indian system. Even the joint 
family, which Mr. Pannikar regards as 
the main source of India’s national weak¬ 
ness, is there. In spite of it, Japan 
today is one of the great world Powers whose 
competition in trade is as much feared as 
her strength in armaments. Surely, this should 
make us reflect whether the social or family 
system of a country is the chief determining 
factor of her political solidarity or her inter¬ 
national status. Japan is not the only instance. 
Germany under the Empire was ruled by a 
caste and the strength behind Hitler, it has been 
noted by observers, is still derived from 
the same source. England itself has the 
reputation in Europe of being a caste-ridden 
country. The remarkable stability of France, 
a by-word for the instability of her Governments, 
rests on a family system not less rigid than that 
of Japan or China or India. Social reforms 
should be adopted for their own sake to render the 
movement of light and air and ideas free through 
the corridors of a nation's life, but, as a means 
to political or economic advancement, their 
influence would seem to be mostly derivative 
and indirect. 

Trouble In Egypt:—The anti-British demon¬ 
strations in Egypt reported this week were not 
portended by any previous information about 
the causes leading to them, published in this 
country. No doubt, the developments in Ethiopia 
lave stirred Egyptian nationalism both into 
sympathy with Ethiopia and into an acute 
consciousness of its own rights. The advantage 


of being a member of the League of Nations, 
has also become more attractive as a result of 
the world importance which the Italo-Ethiopian 
conflict has acquired owing to Ethiopia’s 
membership of the League. It is also not 
improbable that Italian influence has something 
to do with the nationalist demonstrations against 
Britain. The application of the Wafdists, that 
Egypt should be admitted to the League, can 
not be taken official notice of as it does 
not emanate from a Government. But this 
technicality can be overcome if the Irish Free 
State, for instance, sponsors the application. 

Even Italy may do it as she continues to be a 
member. The Italian position has throughout 
been that she is following closely in the foot¬ 
steps of Great Britain in her imperialistic 
ambitions; and Signor Mussolini must be 
enjoying the anti-British demonstrations in 
Egypt. To outsiders, Britain’s opposition to 
the entry of Egypt into the League seems 
unaccountable. Surely Egypt is not less com¬ 
petent to govern herself than Iraq which Britain 
released from her mandate and got admitted to 
the League. 

Tamarind :—Dr. Aykroyd who has succeeded 
Dr. McCarrison as Director of Nutrition 
Research at the Coonoor Institute, in an interest¬ 
ing letter to Gandhiji on the food values 
of—neem (margosa) leaves and—the tamarind, 
remarks, “I can off jr nothing in support of the 
popular belief that it induces fever and rheuma¬ 
tism." Gandhiji commenting in the current 
Harijan adds that in no case has he found it 
to have induced cold or rheumatism or boils 
as is believed by many. Richard Burton who 
lived in Sind like a native some fifty years 
ago, relates a prevalent belief in Sind that the 
tamarind tree , and not the fruit, brings on 
fever if one sleeps under it. Afler stating in the 
third volume of his monumental Arabian Nights, 
that the juice of the tamarind is taken with 
water as a drink, he adds, “Tamar-al-Hindi 
Arabic), the Indian date, hence our tamarind. 

The traveller is advised not to sleep under the 
Tamarind’s shade which is infamous for causing 
ague and fever. In Sind I derided the ‘native 
superstition*, passed the night under an Indian 
date-tree and awoke with a fine specimen of 
ague which lasted me a week."-Benares Edition, 
page 297, footnote. The fruit itself cannot 
be harmful because so many, in the South 
everyone as Gandhiji says, use it without any 
evil effect. In fact we have known some 
doctors recommending it to persons peculiarly 
susceptible to malaria. 

Catholics and the War:—The halting diplo¬ 
matic declarations of the Pope had given 
rise to an unfortunate impression' ri^ftSar.COITI 
Catholics are inclined to take a neutral, non-com¬ 
mittal attitude towards the Italian aggression 
on Ethiopia. This is, perhaps, true of the 
hierarchy, but popular opinion among Catholics 
as among all nations is dead against the action 
of the Italian Dictator. We reprint today a 
short and reasoned article from the Catholic 
Worker of New York which makes this clear. * 
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TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN* 

The League of Nations issued two years ago 
a bulky volume containing the Report of its 
Commission of Enquiry into Traffic in Women 
and Children in the East* It has decided to 
convene a Conference at Singapore next year 
to consider and deal with the recommendations 
of the Commission* A regional Conference to 
prepare the ground for the forthcoming Singa¬ 
pore Conference was held in Madras last week 
with the Bishop of Madras in the Chair. The 
Conference was opened by His Excellency the 
Governor of Madras* The Bishop pointed out 
that punitive measures of themselves can not 
cope with commercialised vice and that rescue 
work must be undertaken and carried out 
to a much larger extent than at present. The 
question arises, where are the workers to be 
found ? The Bishop said, rescue work is a 
difficult and delicate problem and it requires 
very specially trained women. “That women 
who are willing to devote themselves to this 
difficult work are here in India,” he added, “our 
initial endeavours have abundantly proved.* 4 
Immediately, however, he went on to suggest 
that a worker should be engaged from Europe 
with the help of Government, to establish work 
on right lioea and “to save us from the stow 
and wasteful process of learning by trial and 
error/ 1 The importation of experts from abroad 
to save ourselves the trouble of learning by trial 
and error, has led to enormous waste and loss 
without the benefit of It accruing to Indian 
workers. In Bombay we have merely to look 
around to see that this has been the case. Waste 
and error can not be avoided whether you employ 
a foreigner from Europe who has to learn 
Indian conditions by making mistakes or 
Indians whose mistakes become valuable ex* 
perience which thereafter becomes indigenous. 
If, as the Bishop said, there are women in India 
who are willing to devote themselves to the 
work, it should not be difficult to get one of 
them to organise the work without extraneous 
assistance* Rescue work is not reclamation work* 
We have to deal with human beings and not 
w ith sand a nd ce merit* An Indian woman 
without proselytising proclivities, even if she is a 
novice, will start in this field with a great initial 
advantage over the trained European who 
does not understand India. We shall be told 
that it is better^ that an erring girl should 
become a convert than that she should continue 
in sin*. But does conversion always ensure 
redemption? As Lord Erskine said in his 
opening remarks the evil is not confined to any 
one country or people. The brothel is the 
creation of an economic system having private 
profit for its principal incentive. This is the 
root factor and we are surprised that the 
good Bishop deprecated blaming those 
who make a profit by t he trade* W e 


agree If he meant it is not the individuals but 
the system that is to blame* The real remedy* 
it follows, is to change the system. The only 
country where the problem has been effectively 
dealt with so far, is Soviet Russia, where the 
very word prostitute is forbidden. 

The Bishop further said, “It has to be re¬ 
cognised that very many of them {inmates of 
brothels) are engaged in it for economic reasons: 
for want of some other method of earning , a 
livelihood, they have drifted or been forced into 
it. To deprive them of even this means 
of keeping body and soul together and 

to provide no outlet for them, is futile 

and cruel.* The remedies His Lordship 
suggested was, first, a Central Home to which 
the rescued women can be sent in which they 
can learn to live useful lives, and be trained 
to earn their living in some respectable work. 
He asked the Municipalities and Government to 
provide funds for the Home as being more 
economical than providing more doctors, hospitals 
and nurses and at the same time to lose the 
potential earnings (and taxes) of a healthy 
population! The Bishop is making the same 
mistake as the Prohibitionists of the States who 
made much of the prosperity of the boom period, 
which followed the War, as proof of its value. 
When the inevitable depression came, the ground 
was cut from under their feet and the coun¬ 
try reverted to its old policy in liquor* 
Why the Bishop should have preferred to 
insist on the economic value instead of on the 
essential injustice and immorality of the brothel 
system, we can not understand. Some future 
Minister may twist the Bishops argument into a 
justification for taxing the earnings of brotheL. 
Once this step is taken, the system will become 
entrenched in the fiscal system even like the 
liquor policy of “maximum revenue and minimum 
consumption. 4 ' The analogy is not fanciful. 
The liquor traffic is intimately associated with 
the brothel system, so much so that it has been 
authoritatively stated that the one can not exist 
without the other* The ground lost by the 
Prohibition movement In this country, since 
the Ordinances were promulgated against 
peaceful picketing of liquor shops, is 
ground lost by the social purity movement. 
We trust that aome one from India will urge 
this important aspect of the question before the 
Singapore Conference. The League of Nations 
has fought shy, so far, of grappling with the 
liquor traffic. Two years ago at Geneva this 
writer pressed this on the attention of the head 
of an organization close to the League of 
Nations, which was interested in counteracting 
the trade in drugs. He was assured that the CC 
suggestion would be considered, but nothing 
further has been heard about it. So far 
as International Traffic is concerned we 
have a comparatively clean slate. Chinese 
and Japanese women are the most important 
groups concerned in it. 44 Outside India," 4 
the Commission reported, “the Commis¬ 
sion has found Indian prostitutes only in one of 
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the territories evisited namely, in British Malaya." 
And even there the numbers were bo small that it 
may be fa#lp a stated that, generally speaking, 
Indian women are not victims of international 
traffic. Those few prostitutes of Indian origin 
who are in Malaya have reached there in the 
current of the existing considerable Indian 
emigration to that country. 

JESUS AND MARY. 

Much of the difficulty in understanding Jesus' 
attitude towards his mother disappears when it is 
realised that Jesus was an Oriental, to whom the 
mother aspect of woman overshadowed all others. 
His speech at the wedding-feast at Cana and his 
performance are in conflict, exactly as with the 
son in the parable who, after saying* 4 I will not* to his 
father, repented and worked in his vineyard. His 
rhetorical question, “Who is my mother P And who 
are my brothers ?" seems to be a sorrowful recognition 
of the rejection of his message by those nearest to 
him. Jesus is, as *T. A L/ {Reformer, November 9th) 
remarks, asserting his individuality against family 
claims. But “T. A L.V* emphasis on the compa¬ 
ratively unimportant use of the word “Woman", 
whilst slurring over the more reprehensible “What 
have I got to do with thee," is an excellent example 
of straining at a gnat and swallowing a camel. 
Even so, I wonder whether *T. A. L.’ would feel 
exactly complimented if her son —if, as I take it, 
that writer is a woman—answered her in this manner. 
But is unnecessary to say, that many good Christians 
of today would be horrified if anyone in their society 
acted as Jesus did in Jewish society. Luther took a 
common sense view of life when he remarked that 
the Cleansing of the Temple ought not to be taken 
as an example. Nor is that the only incident in the 
life of Jesus to show that he was a man as will as a 
prophet. And it is surely too much to claim that 
“for thirty years he was true to his family obliga¬ 
tions." I wonder has ‘T. A L.* forgotten the 
ohild who tarried in Jerusalem and rebuked ni 9 parents 
for sorrowing for him on the grounds of a higher tie P 
The apocryphal gospel3 which might be considered 
to throw some light at least on the life and teachings 
of Jesus, narrate an interesting episode in the early 
life of Jesus which apparently was not a tranquil 
period for his parents. Alarmed at the sudden deaths 
which overtook his young oompanions who crossed 
him in tho village sports, the neighbours went in 
deputation, runs tne story, to Joseph, saying, « If thou 
wouldst live with us, teach thy child to bless 
and not to ourse.'* Joseph, worried by constant 
oomplaints, caught the young Jesus angrily by 
the ear and was solemnly rebuked by his son 
for doing so. “ It is enough for you to see me," 
said Jesus according to the Apostle Thomas, the 
realist disoriple who could not believe in the 
rcssureotion till he touched Jesus (John, XX, 25); 

•* not to touoh me. For you know not who I am ; 
but if thou didst know, thou wouldst not make me 
angry. And although just now I am with you, yet 
was I made before you," (A. Walkers “Apocryphal 
Gospels, Aots ana Revelations" page 79; M. R. 
James' "The Apooryphal New Testament" page 60.) 
There oan be no denying the fact that throughout 
his life Jesus was fighting against the family system. 

• For 1 am come/ r said Jesus in instructing hi 9 
apostles fMathew, X. 35 J, “ to set a man at variance 
against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter- in-law against her 
mother-in-law;** and went on to add, • A man's 
foes shall be they of his own household.” 
The struggle with himself, however, was greater 
than the difficulty of breaking with his relatives. 


And this was rendered all the more intense because 
his mother, Mary, in spite of his almost studied 
attempts to shake her off, persisted in watching 
over him, even though she, as a devout Jew, must 
have felt spiritually hurt at some of his preachings. 

On the Cross, Jesus realises the great mistake of 
his life. Forsaken by his disciples, betrayed by 
one of them and denied by another, he must 
have been strengthened in his own faith 
in the parental love of God by the sight of 
his mother who was steadfast in her devotion to 
him. The flight of those whom he had elevated to 
the^ position of ‘brothers* must have completely 
disillusioned him.—Their weak faith needed the seal 
of the^ Ressurection. How were they better than 
the scribes and Pharisees whom Jesus had denounced 
for seeking a sign?—In his admonition to John, 
Jesus both entrust^ a charge and repudiates his 
past conduct to his mother. And he goes back to 
a human tie the strength of which he had under¬ 
estimated before. * When Jesus saw his mother and 
the disciple standing by whom he loved, he saith 
unto his mother, “Woman, behold thy Son 1" Then 
he saith to the disciple, “Behold thy Mother 1“ 

And from that hour that disciple took her unto his 
own home." Thus John the beloved disciple des¬ 
cribing the spiritual reunion of Jesus and his Mother. 

V. A. 

JESUS AND~h7s MOTHER. 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer. 

Sir, 

With reference to the discussion now going on in 
connection with Jesus' way of addressing hi9 mother, 

I beg to write the following with your kind permission. 

The matter is very simple if it is looked at from the 
Hindu point of view. . In other words, Jesus had 
become a Sannyasi i. e. a man who had given up the 
world including all his relatives by blood etc., and 
hence he would not recognise his mother and brothers 
as such. This ha9 been the case in India for ages, 
and some teachers have gone to the length of calling 
it a sin to have any recognition of such relationships. 

Such Sadhus and Sannyasis bury their past entirely 
and they are forbidden even to speak of it. Jesus 
did the same and so wa9 done by Paul. Both of them 
changed their names, #. g. t Jesus called himself 
Son of Man and Saul become Paul. Both of them 
were civilly and socially dead. Now a thing like this 
was so new to both the Jews and the Gentiles that 
they naturally overlooked it It is no wonder then that 
such an outstanding Jewish teacher as Dr. Montefiore 
should blame Jesu9 for this apparent lack of courtesy 
to his mother, and Jesus is blameable unle 99 we re¬ 
member that he belonged to a different order of life 
by his Sannyas. Your correspondent T. A. L. has 
forgotten the tact that however high the Idea of 
“woman" may be in the mind of Jesus, the idea of 
“Mother" is the crown of womanhood. But Jesus as 
a Sadhu had neither mother nor father, and he did 
not want to be recognised any more a 9 the son of 
Mary or Jospeb. If we look at it from this point of 
view, there is no harshness whatsoever. However, 
the fundamental objection on the part of the Tews to COm 
the recognition of Jesus lies deeper, and this was 
made clear to me by a Jew whom I met in America. 

He said to me that Jesus was different from Moses 
and Abraham inasmuch as he did not marry and live 
in the world, and so he could not be an exemplar. 

In other words Jesus denies the world and Judaism 
affirms it. Now there is no denying the fact that 
Jesus does deny the world, and very definitely too. 
Herein he is more like Mahavirand Buddha and the 
Christianity of both Jesus and Paul comes very neat 
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in this matter to Jainism and Buddhism, and it is very 
different from Judaism and Islam. I have always felt 
that Jainism, Buddhism and Christianity are the three 
most spiritual and universal religions of the world, 
but this is true of these religions at their best. Of 
these Christianity has become very worldly and carnal 
and Mr. H. Kraemhar from whose article you quote 
in your issue of the 9th instant is quite right in saying 
that the present day Christianity is European Imperi¬ 
alism. 1 defined it as Europeanism several years 
ago, and I am thankful that this is being realised 
more and more. 

Whether the denial of the world is better than its 
affirmation is a much bigger question than can be 
discussed here, and all that I would say is that it is 
this denial which has given to the world its two 
greatest men—Gautama Buddha and Jesu9 Christ. 
f Rajkot, \ Your9 etc., 

12th* November 1935. j Manilal C. Parekh. 

[Tha S&nnytva explanation la surely rather forced. Exaopt In 
the oase of hie mother Join* moved freoly with women. Hindu 
xnonastioism, on tho other hand, allowed a departure from the 
etrlot rule of die-aesooiatlon with women In tha oase only of 
the mother.—Ed*, I. 3, R.) 

THE FAMILY AND MARRIAGE. 

- It is generally believed that youth everywhere is in 
revolt. And the less known objects sgainst which they 
revolt, have been a fertile field for the thesi3 writer. 
European and American research writers, and even 
some of our advanced Asiatic nations, have learnt 
that their young men are dissatisfied with the 
family and even with marriage. It was to be 
expected that Indians would follow this lead. 
Mr. K. T. Merchant’s 1 Changing Views on Marriage 
and Family (Hindu Youth)” which is his thesis for 
the M. A. degree of Bombay University revised, 
and published by B. G. Paul & Co., (price 
Rs 3-8-0), is pioneer work in this sphere. Like all 
pioneers he is inclined to go a little too fast. 
Mr. Merchant 9et about his work by distributing a 
questionnaire among the students. The response 
was so poor-only 676 replied of the 8,800 
approached and of these 78 were rejected as 
of a 'doubtful nature’—that one is likely to 
conclude that Mr. Merchant wa9 not taken very 
seriously by university students in thi9 presidency. 
That it would be unwarranted is conclusively proved 
by the list of professors and others whom Mr. 
Merchant thank9 in his preface for distributing the 
questionnaire. The only possible conclusion is 
that the 85 per cent who were 9 ilent were 
satisfied with things as they are and did not 
feel the disadvantages to be so irksome a9 to 
justify a demand for drastic change. The reason 
for this is not difficult to conjecture. The univer¬ 
sity student is, in India at any rate, generally 
of a class which requires protection for its 
young till the 2l9t year at the least. You 
cannot gather in university degrees if you have 
to support a family at the same time or even earn 
your own living. There are no doubt exceptions but 
Mr, Merchant sought not the exceptional but the 
average among students. If it is true that many 
leaders in Indian life were able to devote themselves 
to public work because of the joint family, it is 
even more so with our scholars. It is Mr. Ginsberg’s 
ignorance of this fundamental fact of Indian social 
life that has led him to commend this book as a careful 
study which doe9 not go beyond the evidence. On the 
strength of the 3,000 odd who did not send in their 
returns, the conclusion that Hindu youth are against 
the joint family system and desire an urgent reform 
of the marriage custom, 9eem3 out of place. There is 
nothing to show that Hindu youth today, any more 
jhan in the past, are actively interested in bringing 


on the changes indicated by Mr. Merchant in the 
book. On the contrary there is everything to 
indicate that the vast mass of them will, after 
protests in varying degrees of intensity, accomodate 
themselves to existing conditions, whatever they 
may be. If Mr. Merchant succeeds in introducing 
the Utopia which he sketches out in the last 
chapter, the three thousand silent one9 will still 
be as indifferent as they are today. There are some 
interesting facts which Mr. Merchant’s figures for 
Bombay, Gujarat and Poona, reveal about the univer¬ 
sity students so far as one can conclude any thing from 
these meagre statistics. Sixty-eight per cent of 
Poona university men are neither married nor 
betrothed as again9t 44*8 in Bombay and 33*9 in 
Gujarat. This may mean either that the Poona 
young man postpones marriage till after graduation 
more frequently than the Bombay or Gujarat 
under-graduate, or that the wives of Bombay 
and Gujarat university students allow their 
husbands more liberty in answering question¬ 
naires than they do in Poona. Bombay leads 
in the matter of betrothals which possibly means 
that the custom is more prevalent in this city. But 
these facts do not prove or disprove Mr. Merchant’s 
theory. Mr. Merchant’s quotations from modern 
writers at the conclusion show the reader that he has 
definitely set out to expound his ideas of what 
should be done to reform Hindu society and has 
utilised the few who answered his questionnaire as 
a peg to hang his views on. Even if no one had 
responded, thi3 thesis would still have been written. 
As an exposition of Mr. Merchant’s views it 19 inte¬ 
resting. But as a 9 tudy of what middle-class, 
higher caste, Hindu youth tbink it i9 of little value. 

S. 


THE PRESENT TENDENCIES IN THE 
JAPANESE FAMILY* 

(By Soichi Saito.) 

In the summer of 1933, when I had the pleasure 
at a luncheon given by Senator Quezon of sitting 
next to him, 1 ventured to ask what would be the 
basio principle of education of the Commonwealth of 
the Philippine Islands when it came to enjoy complete 
independence. To my surprise his immediate reply 
was, “ It would be based upon the family system." 


Last July in Moscow I was much interested in 
the remark made by one of the authorities on con¬ 
temporary Soviet Russia to the effect that Stalin 
has lately been paying a great deal of attention to 
the family problem in Russia, following on a parti¬ 
cular experiment which was carried on for a decade 
or so in that country. 

A friend of mine in England, upon learning that I 
was engaged in a study of the Japanese family system, 
advised me to make a comparative study of family 
systems such as the Greek, Roman, Indian, and our 
own. Such a comprehensive study needs more time 
and further research.' Let me, however, take up the 
subject which has been assigned to me a9 above 
and discuss it under the following three headings : 

L Characteristics of the Japanese Family System. 

II. Present Tendencies in the Japanese Family. r C om 

III. Their Bearing on our Christian Work and 
Message. 

In order to understand our family system two 
thing9 must be kept in mind. First, the New Japan 
emerged out of her feudal system only sixty-seven 
years ago.. The year 1868 wa9 the first year of the 
Meiji Era, a fir9t page of the history of New Japan. 

In the second place, Japan has had to go through 


•World't Youth, Q«n«v». 
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in leas than three-quarter* of a century almost all 
the processes which took more than two or even 
three centurie* in other parts of the world ; take,, for 
instance, change from the feudal system to a con¬ 
stitutional monarchy, Industrial revolution, westerniza¬ 
tion, and the world economic crisis. In such a short 
space of time Japan, after having had periods of 
testing - , has joined the family of nations. ■ 

Now, the basic idea of the Japanese family is the 
relationship between parents and children* not 
between man and wife. Our respect for “ the name 
of family/* which means the permanency of the 
family line* is of primary importance. Consequently 
thU creates the family spirit. In the West the central 
consideration of the fernily may be the question of 
marriage or divorce, while in Japan it is the problem 
of inheritance. In other words, the western family is 
constructed by the horizontal relation of husband and 
wife, while the Japanese system is centralized in the 
vertical relationship of ancestor, father and son. 

In order to realize the permanent succession of the 
family line, transmission of the family tradition becomes 
another important matter, ' For example, in some 
conservative traditional families the same personal 
name is carried on generation after generation. 
Furthermore, in 1h© days gone by, the Samurai, 
military family, was always succeeded by , the 
Samurai, merchant by merchant, and farmer by 
farmer, which shows the transmission of the family 
tradition by means of profession. Of course, this h?a 
undergone a great modification in our day on account 
of oh a ngi ng e con omte and social condi t ions. However, 
in certain families the succession of family profess* 
sons is observed even now. Therefore in the Japanese 
family a revolt against family tradition has been consi¬ 
dered one of the most disgraceful things, --In the 
majority of divorce cases, for instance, the reason put 
forward is that a wife does not conform to her 
husband*® family tradition, or that an adopted son 
has failed to adjust himself to a particular family 
tradition. . j t> i * !t'j ;■ * i - : 

The permanency of the family line and its name 
necessitates the first son being the most important 
person among the children. According to the usual 
custom the eldest son inherits the entire property of 
his ancestor upoji the death of ihe head of the family. 
Special privileges are given to the eldest son in the 
matter or education and treatment at home. But, on 
the other hand* he is always under obligation to 
observe the principle of the family tradition, and 
oftentimes he has to inherit not only the property but 
also the profession or business of his forefathers. 
He has not only to look after his own children, 
but, if necessary, his brothers* or sisters’ children 
also. 

As such duties are required of the head of the 
family, either in the father and son or husband and 
wife relationships, so great authority is given to 
him, In respect of marriage or choice of profession 
the voice of the head of the family is final. 

Another characteristic of the Japanese family 
system may be found in the intimate relationship 
between the relatives. Not only has die head of 
the family the obligation to lock after his parents, 
his wife, and his own children, but by Japanese law 
ho is obliged to help his distant relatives up to 
the consanguinity of the sixth degree; that is, up 
to the second cousin. 

According to * survey which ha* been carried 
out in the northern part of Japan* there still exist 
many traditional large families. For example, in 
one family, fifty-seven individuals are living 
together* including seven sons with their wives and 
children and also a few distant relative*. They live 


in separate rooms or in smaller ■ units. ■ At dinner 
time all the members of the family gather in a largo 
dining room, which is usually situated in the 
central portion of the building* and which is also 
used as a sort of social lobby. In such a large 
family, distinction between the head of the family 
and the other members is clearly established. The 
absolute power is vested in the head of the family 
and the other members are always unified by his 
authority. . . 

Another unique feature of the Japanese family 
system is ancestor worship* which comes as a 
consequence of the preservation of the family line. 

Just as the children go to the father and 
mother each morning to pay respect with a 
morning’s greeting, so do the members of the 
family worship the spirits of their ancestors. The 
conception of our Royal Family may well be ex¬ 
plained in this connection. Our Emperor is 
considered to be the Head of all the families in Japan^ 

In other word*, our Imperial family is the centre 
of the families . in Japan, and the individual families 
are the branches from the same tree. Hence, the 
cardinal virtues in Japanese ethics are loyalty to the 
Emperor and filial piety to Our parents. 

The family system of Japan is the bulwark and 
foundation of her national life. Upon this structure 
her social, cultural, ethical, and religious life ha* 
been built up. In recent years* however. It was not 
free from the influence or various tendencies, and 
many changes have been in evidence. An attempt 
has been made to carry cut some research into the 
Japanese family system, and thousands of opinions' 
regarding the general attitude on the social practices 
ofour family system have been collected. According 
to the replies given by 7*575 people of over forty, 
years of age, the majority show a favourable attitude 
towards the family system as it is. For instance t 
the questions to which the consensus of opinion has 
been agreed upon are as folk.w* : 

■ 1. Children must get their, parents 1, . approval 
when they marry, M 1 . * - 

3* Newlyweds should live with parents. J 7 1 

3, Parents should arrange th$ marriages of their 
children, who are young and inexperienced. * 1 

4u Ancestral worship is a good feature of the 
family system. ■ - - * 

, 5. It is wise to adopt a child in order to perpetuate 
the femily line, - * . ' ,' ! J 

6, It is absolutely wrong to divorce a wife because' 
she has no child. 

7, If the head of the house is unable to support 
his family* his relatives must attempt to do so, 

8, When the branch house is in distress the 
main house must Support iL 

9, Ideal family life can be achieved only when 
the head of a house has the ruling hand. 

10, Free association of men and women is apt 
to corrupt society. 

On the other hand, their unfavourable attitudes 
are expressed by the following views ; 

t. Marriages should be carried out without 
parent's approval, 

2 m The motive for marriages should be love and 
not the bearing of children. 

3. The divorced wife has the right to take her , 3 m 
child with her when she leaver 

4. Both husband and wife should manage their 

property. * * 

5. It is wrong to distinguish between the main 
house and the branch house and to give authority 
to ihe former. 

From these conclusion* one may clearly see that 
the general tendency of opinion among the older 
generation is to preserve very distinctly the cond* 
nuity of the family line. 
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We have also explored the same subject amongst 
one thousand universities and college students, and 
an analytical Study of their replies reveals that there 
is a strong 1 expression of individualism which is 
the general fundamental basis for modern civilization. 
They do not accept all - the views which are 
favourably agreed upon by the older generation. 
For example, the latter approved such opinions as 
* Children must get their parents’ approval when 
they marry/* "Free association of men and women 
is apt to corrupt society”, and 11 1 deal family life 
can be achieved only when the head of the family 
has the ruling hand. 1 * However, these views do 
not meet with the agreement of the former. On the 
contrary, the younger generation has agreed upon 
such conceptions as "Marriages Should be carried 
out without the parents' approval,” "The motive 
of marriage should be love hut not the bearing of 
children/'and “It is wrong to distinguish between 
the main house and the branch house and to give 
authority to the former*" ■ * * ■ ■■ 

The above mentioned facts will explain by them- 
selves the conflict of ideas between the younger 
and older generations of our day* On the one hand, 
the older people who are coil t rolling present society 
Show, comparatively speaking, a favourable attitude 
towards the traditional family system and are eager 
to maintain it. On the other hand, younger people 
who will be the leaders of tomorrow are desiring 
to change this time-honoured system and are in 
favour of establishing a new social institution based 
upon individualism. Moreover, there .are extreme 
cases of students who agree with the advocacy of 
Communism, with special reference to the family 
system. There is indeed a crisis of the family 
system in Japan. 

THE GURUKULA UNIVERSITY HARDWAR, 

Thirty-four years ago, the Gurukula Kangri was 
founded by Swami Shraddhanand on the 24th of 
February 1902. This institution Is the oldest and 
the best of its kind. Though controlled by the Ary a 
Pratinidhl Sabha, Punjab, it is an Al^India institution, 
in which students hail not only from the Punjab, but 
also from the United Provinces, Gujarat, Rajputana, 
Central Provinces, Behar, Bengal and even from far 
Off places like Madras, Burma and Africa. At present 
there are some Harijan boys also studying in the 
Gurukula, , 

The Gurukula has already developed into a 
university. Above three lakhs of rupees have 
been spent on its buildings. The distinctive feature 
of the institution is that it admits boys at the 
tender age of seven or eight, keeps them safe from 
the harmful atmosphere of oity life and imparts to 
them the ancient Vedic culture, Brahmacharya is 
the life breath of the Gurukula. Admitted at a very 
impressionable age* Brahmacharis reside here for 
fourteen years and during this period, while on the 
one hand, they acquire a profound knowledge of the 
Vedas, the Upanishads, the six Darshanas, Vyakama, 
Nirukta and Sanskrit literature, on the other, there 
is satisfactory provision for the efficient teach¬ 
ing of modern subjects, such as western Philosophy, 
History, Chemistry, Economics, Comparative study 
of Religions and English literature. The Gurukula 
is an ind:pendent and unaffihated institution and 
it gives its own degrees. Its students not only 
far surpass the students of affiliated colleges in the 
possession of the ancient Vedic^culture of which the 
majority outside are entirely innocent } but they also 
compare very favourably with them in the mastery 
of modern subjects in which, Hindi being the medium 
of instruction, they acquire a high degree of 
proficiency. By writing classical works* such as 


Vedic Vinay, Nirukta, Veda Bhashya and Indian 
History the Gurukula graduates have rendered most 
valuable service to the cause of Hindi and won an 
honourable place among the writers of the mother 
tongue. 

By repeatedly winning trophies for several years 
consecutively in the AJ! India Inter University 
debates held annually on the occasion of the convo¬ 
cation of the Benares Hindi* University, its students 
have indisputably proved themselves to be powerful 
and eloquent speakers. : Some of its graduates have 
gone out to Germany, England and America and 
with little difficulty they have been able to achieve 
distinction tn their respective lines. This institution 
inculcates in its students the lessons of patriotism; 
fearlessness, courage, independence, service o| 
humanity and respect for Indian culture. 

To solve the problem of livelihood, the Gurukula 
has started a first class Ayurvedic college, in which, 
the teaching of the ancient Ayurveda goes hand In 
hand with the teaching of Allopathy. There is 
adequate arrangement for the teaching of dissection 
and surgery as well. For lack of funds, it has not 
yet been possible to Start a Technical Institute to 
teach students the arts for which they have a - natural 
aptitude and thus enable them to stand on their owit 
legs. The scheme for a first rate Technical Institute 
can be realised only if generous donors, give liberal 
contributions for the purpose. j . -, ?. * 

The annual expenditure of the whole .institution 
is about one lakh and Sixty thousand out of which 
nearly half is met by the maintenance fee received 
from the guardians of Brahmacharis, but the rest is 
defrayed by public charity. Generous donors have 
not failed in their duty when the Gurukula people 
have gone out to them for funds. This year the 
deputation of the Gurukula consisting of Professor 
Indra, Editor ‘Aijurf and Professor Satyavrata, 
Governor Gurukula Kangri, is visiting Bombay 
by the end of November and it fs hoped the 
public of this city will liberally contribute to the 
Gurukula fund. 

HINDUISM AND CASTE. * 

The recent announcement of Ambedkar that he 
will not die a Hindu has caused a flutter in the 
dovecots. Whether he emerges as President of the 
Mahasabha or a convert to some other creed is a 
matter in which the average Hindu has no say and 
may not hazard opinion or counsel. He may at 
the most regret, understanding and sympathising 
with his attitude of revolt and bitterness, yet certain 
and thankful that Hinduism will survive and might 
even, from some points of view, gain by his seces¬ 
sion. *_ 

From the days of Ram Mohan Roy and Dayanand 
Saras wati, liberal and far-sighted Hindu leaders on 
this side as Bhand&rkar, Ranade and Gokhale have 
been inviting the attention of Hindus to the weak¬ 
nesses of the caste system, of which un to uc liability 
is an. extreme form, and have been pressing us to 
set our own house in order. The various Samajas 
and Missions such as the Depressed Glasses 
Mission in Poona and now the Harijan Movement 
of Mahatma Gandhi have been doing their beatP^m 
But Rome was not built in a day. We are dealing 
with an institution centuries old, with a conservative, 
superstitious and vast community, illiterate as far 
as the women and the masses are concerned. The 
attitude of Government was in theory a benevolent, 
in practice a futile, neutrality. And with the increased 
poverty and struggle for existence and competition 

* K*tr*att Irom "An 0|»a Latt&r ta Mitotan Gandhi and 
Hindu La&ade»/ J - ■ ' 
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for posts under Government, the administrative and 
statutory recognition of the backward castes, com¬ 
bined with separate electorates, has rendered the work 
of the social reformer even more difficult than before* 

As one of the oldest members of the Presidency 
Social Reform Association, I fear I must make the 
admission that i too late' is an appropriate motto in 
regard to the attitude of us Hindus to Social Reform. 
We refuse to face the question fairly and squarely. 
We shirk to give a plain answer and to act upon it* 
We take refuge in phrases and quibbles, and 
subtleties which serve to exasperate rather than 
to solve. An outburst, and we act like frightened 
sheep—an unedifying and a humiliating attitude for 
an y s el f- res p ec ti ng comm u ni ty. I ri one ve ry real s e nse, 
economically and politically, we are all of us equally 
depressed. But the poorer and the weaker we grow, 
the more we display, failing aught elaei, pride of 
caste, j ' 

The plain Issue before us Hindus is whether today 
we are or are not in favour of social intercourse and, 
above all, of intermarriage between all castes of 
Hindus, including the untouchables. On this vital 
-question only one of two positions is consistent and 
possible, ' One position is to accept caste as a divine 
and a sacrosanct institution, above and beyond the pale 
O* worldly considerations. And no benefits, whether 
eugenic or social, economic or political, from intermar¬ 
riage can be allowed to affect £h£ maintenance and 
the permanence of caste. As in the theory of Hindu 
Law, orthodoxy may concede that only four castes 
■and the untouchables should exist. But since it is 
impossible in practice to go back to these five only, 
the concession is more apparent than real. 

This is in fact the Sanatanist position and 
answer. It ignores the fact pointed Out by scholars, 
iuoh as Bhandarkar, that the most ancient 
Vedas give no countenance to untouchability 
^nd allow intermarriage between castes which 
were B later growth. It overlooks the fact that,- 
whatever its origin, today caste does not correspond 
and is not related with economic realities such as 
division of labour or, in some oases, even with real 
-culture and education. 

The other position is that of the social reformer 
who is not ashamed either of his name or his convic¬ 
tions and of their logical consequence. Whatever its 
-origin and its growth, caste is a human institution 
which has existed in other countries and has been 
modified by human agency, conscious and un- 
consolous. !n India, on the contrary, it has grown to 
monstrous dimensions, undreamt of elsewhere. It 
-divides and weakens Hindus aod, like a cancerous 
growth, absorbs all the vital forces to itself at the 
expense of the community* ,, 

The Joint Parliamentary Select Committee has, and 
with some justice, characterised caste as Q inconsistent 
with democratic principles” But even today the 
public utterances of leading Hindus on this point are 
not quite clear any more than the attitude of the Con¬ 
gress or the Mahnsabha* I do not belong to either 
organisation and have no pretensions to lead. But I 
am and have been clear in favour of intermarriage. As 
to untouohability, 1 cannot conceive how God can 
impose upon tho Hindu Community so absurd and 
suicidal a law that an untouchable so remains only 
as long as he remains a Hindu, but becomes touoh- 
able the moment he leaves the Hindi! fold Other 
countries and communities exist and have progressed 
without caste and so can Hindus* The Heavens 
will not foil with it. 

For the root evil, the appalling poverty whether 
of the cultivator or of the untouchable, the solution 
must be economic and political. But equality in the 


sight of the law already exists. Equal opportunity 
Of education in schools, maintained by public funds,, 
can and should be conceded, whatever the objections 
of the orthodox. But even here in regard to the use 
of wells, the prejudice and resistance exist mainly in 
the villages and ort the part of non-Brabmms such 
as Patidars in Gujarat, M a rath as in Maharashtra and 
Lingayata in Karnatak. And as a police force iq 
each village to enforce equality is not practical, the 
only alternative just at present would appear to be 
that the touchables in any village, who object to the 
use of their wells by the untouchables, should be 
made by law to provide for a proper separate well 
for the untouchables. And as to temple entry, 1 
would suggest, in the case of public temples, early 
legislation, throwing them open to all Hindus includ¬ 
ing untouchables on a perfect footing of equality, 
overriding any custom or trust, express or implied, 
prohibiting any section of Hindus from entry to the 
main building as distinguished from the Inner shrine, 
reserved for the worshipping priest, - i t ■ i 

But the untouchables, not less than the non- 
Brahmins and Brahmins, are. Like all Hindus, tarred 
with the same brush and observe caste as rigorously 
among themselves, as, for instance, ' i he Dheds 
and the Bhangis in Gujarat, and the Mahars, the 
Chamars and the Manga in Maharashtra. 1 The 
question for the untouchables is, therefore, the same; 
and it behoves their leaders, while pressing for 
equality, not merely to abuse the Caste Hindus, 
but also to encourage intermarriage and social reform 
among themselves, Lasdy, I would remark that 
legislation may forbid or permit but cannot impose 
social intercourse or intermarriage. These must grow 
out of equal standards,, culture and sympathy and 
work in common ideals, rather than from abuse or 
political motives* * f . ; , l . } - 

I would appeal to Hindu leaders such as Mahatma 
Gandhi, Fandit Malaviya, Mr. N. <X Kelkar, Mr* 

B. V, Jadhav and the Hon. Dewan Bahadur 
Kambli to give us a clear and a courageous lead or> 
this vital question, 

G, D. Madgavicar. 

CASTE HAS TO GO ,* ’ 

I gladly publish Sir Govindrao Madgavkar*s open 
letter. My own position has been often stated in, 
these columns. It may be summed up as follows t 

1* I believe in Varnashrama of the Vedas which, 
in my opinion is based on absolute equality of status, 
notwithstanding passages to the oontrary in the 
Smrities and elsewhere. 

£, Every word of the printed works passing 
muster as 'Shastras 1 is not, in my opinion, a 
revelation, . ■ ' 

3. The interpretation of accepted texts has 
undergone evolution and is capable of indefinite 
evolution, even as the human intellect and heart 
are. 

4 . Nothing in the Shastras which is manifestly 
contrary to universal truths and morals can stand, 

5. Nothing in the Shastras which is capable of 
being reasoned can stand if it is in conflict with 
reason, 

6 . Varnashrama of the Shastras is today non¬ 
existent in practice, _ real-paiTdar.com 

7. The present caste system is the Very antithesis 
of Varnashrama. The sooner public opinion abolishes 
it the better. 

8 . In Varna shrama there was and should be no 
prohibition of Intermarriage or interdining. Prohibi¬ 
tion there is of change of one's hereditary occupation 
for purposes of gain. The existing practice is 
therefore doubly wrong in that it has set up cruel 

* T&* Horij* 
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restrictions about interdining and Intermarriage and 
tolerates anarchy about choice of occupation. :> 

9 . Though there is in Varnashrama no prohibition 
against intermarriage and, mterdining* there can be 
no compulsion. It must be left to the unfettered 
choice of the individual as to where lie or she wilt 
marry or dine. If the law of Varnashrama was 
observed there would naturally be a tendency, so 
far as marriage is concerned, for people to restrict 
the marital relations to their own Varna, 

10, As I have repeatedly said there Is no such 
thing as untouch ability by birth in the Shastras, 
I hold the present practice to be a sin and the 
greatest blot on Hinduism, "I feel more than ever 
that if untouchability lives, Hinduism dies, 

. 11. The most effective, quickest, and the most 
unobtrusive way to destroy caste is for reformers 
to begin the practice with themselves and where 
necessary take the consequences of social boycott. 
The reform will not come by reviling the orthodox. 
The change will be gradual and imperceptible. 
The so-called higher classes will have to descend 
from their pedestal before they can make any 
impression upon the so-called lower classes. Day- 
to-day experience of village work shows how. 
difficult the task is of bridging the gull that exists 
between the city-dwellers and the villager^, the 
higher classes and the lower classes. The two 
are mot synonymous terms# For the class distinc¬ 
tion exists both in the cities and the villages. 

, : - i *M. K*: Gandhi# . ; 

CONVERSION NO REMEDY. * 

I was very grieved to hear of your decision to 
give tip Hinduism- Please don’t misunderstand me. 
As a matter of fact, I care a straw whether Hinduism 
lives or not# I shall not worry myself, if all 
the organised religions disappear from the face of 
the earth, , Whatever ia noble in the teachings and 
ideals presented to the world by the great teachers 
of humanity from the beginning of the world will 
endure. No one need, therefore, shed a tear over 
the fate of any particular religion. 

What grieves me, however, is that the step you 
propose to take would hardly remove the disabilities 
of your community. No mere change in name will 
wipe off untouchability or unappreachability. You 
cannot have bad first-hand knowledge of Malabar; your 
experience about conversion also is perhaps confined 
to individual cases# How wholesale conversions affect 
the status of a community, I can tell you from experi¬ 
ence# In Travancore, whole villages of Harijans have 
embraced Christianity, Those Christian Paraiahs 
and Christian Pulayas still continue to be unapproach- 
ables and untouchables in their new surroundings. 
They have their separate Churches—small sheds 
befitting their status in society, Conversion has not 
materially benefited them. Some of them have even 
revolted and formed a separate church of their own. 

Those who got themselves converted to Islam too 
have fared no better- In Ponnani, a place sacred to 
Malabar Muslims, there is a vast community of 
fishermen Muslims, converts from local Hindus and 
they form a separate class by themselves. 

We can well understand why it is so. An 
individual convert is soon assimilated into the main 
body, but a whole community differing from the bulk 
of the community they have joined in point of 
education* wealth, culture and status cannot 
be assimilated like that. - They remain distinct 
and carry alt their old disabilities with them into the 
community they join,- 

K, EcUppao, Editor “HathcrijbumL 1 * has addr;iftod the 
ab ive letter to Dr. Ambedkar, , 


Even conceding the possibility of wholesaler 
conversion, the new converts, would just add one 
more sect to the community they join. But can 
we be sure that, an appreciable percentage of 
Harijans can be persuaded to give up their 
present religion, whatever it be P I should think 
not. And what will be the net result of your conver¬ 
sion P Yourself and a few thousands, let us say„ 
of the educated men In the community, who are even- 
otherwise able to hold their own against others, 
will give up Hinduism and will cease to be of any 
more use to the bulk of your community remaining 
behind. The bulk of your brethren will continue to 
be Harijans and Hindus, kicked and driven away 
even from public roads. That is a state of affairs- 
which must make you pause* and think again before 
you make your final decision# 

Mere change of religion cannot help them. I do 
not see even any wide-spread movement among 
Christians or Muslims to do away with the distinc¬ 
tions of class and caste among them. Supposing 
Harijans get themselves converted to Christianity or 
Islam, the same uphill work; you will still have to do 
to bring into being a movement to remove the 
disabilities of the new converts. But, in the Hindu 
fold, by the huge amount of work already done 
and the great sacrifices made, the conscience of the. 
Caste Hindus has been to a considerable extent 
already awakened. The thinking sections among, 
them have become alive to the injustices done ini 
the name of religion, and are up in arms against 
such injustices. Hvery where efforts are being made 
to do away with these iniquitous customs. You 
do not certainly belittle the volume of attention that 
is being focussed on this problem by Gandhiji and 
his followers#: It - has already begun to bear fruit. 
Will you spurn us all and turn your back on the 
movement which many of us are prepared to promote 
even at the sacrifice of our lives? 1 quite realise 
your indignation and despair. I have often said to 
myself that in front of. Guruvayor temple, E shall 
convert thousands of Harijans to Islam and lead them 
along temple roads with the cry of ‘AlJah-Ho-Akbar.* 
The very next moment I realise it is a counsel of 
despair and that it will not avail. There is, as you- 
know, no royal road to equality# ■«.. t 

I shall never ask you to be patient or to wait# 
We shall all put our heads together to find a solution 
and we shall work steadily and persistently till theses- 
evils completely disappear. To throw the blame 
for the present state of affairs on arty section of the 
Hindu community is unjust, as all are equally con¬ 
servative and equally guilty in maintaining them# 

I would therefore request you as a friend and 
worker in the cause to advise the young men who 
think that burning Manusmriti and Bbagavat G'eeta 
will solve the problem to take up the fight and. 
continue it until we reach our goal# 

K, Kelappan. 


NATIONALISM IN MODERN TURKEY, ■ 
The Report of the Foreign Policy Association of 
New York for October deals with the development 
of the Turkish Republic during the last twelve years.. 
It sums up the result as follows:— reaipatlUHH 

In the face of seemingly insurmountable obstacles^ 
Turkey has made remarkable progress during the 
twelve years of the Republican regime# First-hand 
observers of Turkey continually remark on the 
rapidity with which the Turks are assimilating 
Western methods and civilizatton, In the political' 
sphere a purely national, sovereign state, command¬ 
ing the loyalty of its people and the respect of 
Other nations, has been created. The social 
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/programme of the government has made definite 
<pfogress Ja popular education and the emancipation 
of women. Health and Jiving conditions have also 
been improved. In the financial sphere, Turkey has 
adjusted its foreign obligations and by instituting a 
policy of “pay as you go" in its internal affairs has 
strengthened its credit abroad. Economically, the 
new regime Is revolutionizing agriculture and 
establishing industry in an effort to become self- 
sufficient in manufactured goods. On the other 
hand, economic nationalism, restriction of foreign 
trade, heavy appropriations for national defense, 
and the Government's internal financial policy are at 
present the major difficulties which beset the 
Turkish p30ple In their attempt to gain economic 
and political security. The first stage of the 
Turkish revolution has been effectively completed. 
The final stage, that of consolidation, is now in 
progress. 

With regard to the measures for consolidating 
nationalism, the Report says : Turkey has accepted 
nationalism with unusual rapidity ana completeness. 
Education, the most important vehicle for its inculca¬ 
tion, was nationalized and secularized by the law of 
March 1924. Since then various restrictions have 
been placed on foreign schools, which have made it 
difficult or impossible for them to exist. Turkish 
children must be taught in the government primary 
schools, where new textbooks ana government-trained 
teachers inculcate the national ideals, the new Turkbh 
language, history and civic9. These schools are 
increasing both in number and efficiency. The new 
language written in Latin characters, has tended to 
eliminate all vernacular languages and dialects, and 
has had the effect of binding the people together. 
Other ramifications of nationalism, such as the glori¬ 
fication of Turkish folk-lore and legend, the substitution 
of Turkish for Ottoman, Arabic and foreign words, 
symbolical displays of the flags, crescent and star, 
national holidays and ceremonies, and display of 
likenesses of Ataturk strengthen loyalty and devotion 
to the State. Tht9 patriotism has arisen without 
any particular 9ubsoi! of Turkish tradition, 
ootnmon language, feelings of racial origin or 
recognition of cultural unity—the usual components 
of nationalistic attitudes. These elements have been 
applied from the top$ and the effect, although 
superficial, is apparently no different from the 
nationalism so rampant in other countries. 

Turkish nationalism was first consolidated by 
abolishing the competing loyalties. Homage to 
religion and its acolytes, which might divert a people 
from single-minded devotion to the national state, 
was impaired by the overthrow of the Caliphate and 
the gradual dissolution of Islamic power. The 
abolition of the Sultanate represented an attempt to 
destroy allegiance to an individual. Minorities with 
national aspirations which still remained within the 
. boundaries of Turkey as defined by the National 
Pact were eliminated by exchange and suppression. 
The exhaustion of the people and the strength of 
the diotator accounted for the success of these drastio 
moves, although Ataturk had discovered that the 
elements of reaotion and fanaticism in Ottoman 
Turkey possessed no real influence of their own. 
Suppression of religious, Ottoman and minority 
allegiances ha 9 not had uniform effects. Although 
stern measures have been applied to destroy 
the power of the priesthood, and the state 
still retains the right to interfere in ‘ religious 
matters, the regime has praotioed tolerance to some 
degree. Ataturk is opposed only to those features 
of religion which he regards as backward, or as 
interfering with the complete dedication of the 
oitisen to the nation. Islam must conform to the 
.nationalist programme. Such resistance to the regime 


as still persists is centred in the mosque, particularly 
in the outlaying regions where Moslem habits remain 
firmly entrenched. All religious titles have been 
abolished, no head and no sectional leaders of Islam 
remain in Turkey. The mosque with its hodja or 
priest is an individual unit, having no relation to a 
diocese or any other mosque. This decentralization 
of Islamic control makes it impossible for any reac¬ 
tionary movement to gather momentum, for Islam is 
now a body without a head, and the body is slowly 
dying for lack of guidance and trained leaders. . * 

Although religious reaction is almost non-existent 
at the present time, allegiance to an individual has 
not disappeared. The Turkish people's hero-wor¬ 
ship of Ataturk assumes such proportions that it 
sometimes obscures patriotism for the Turkish 
nation. This substitution of allegiance 19 not without 
danger to a national state, for the intense loyalty to the 
nation which the combination of Ataturk and the re¬ 
public now inspires might cease to exist without the 
personality which is it9 focal point. The outstanding 
quality^ of Ataturk is his sincere patriotism ana 
his desire to revivify his country. Personal ambition 
is completely identified with Turkey's ambition. At 
present his retention of dictatorial power appears 
necessary for the consolidation of the Turkish 
revolution. 

In the case of the minority nationalities, the 
programme of suppression has been extraordinarily 
effective. The strength of the nationalistic feeling 
was mostly exemplified by the thoroughness ana 
zeal with which the Turks rid themselves of the 
^strangers within their gates. 1 ' Besides their desire 
for racial and religious homogeneity, the Turks had 
two other motives: to leave in Turkey no source of 
reaction,and to give foreign powers no excuse for inter¬ 
vention. During the War the Greeks living in the 
neighbourhood of the north-western littoral were 
evacuated, while the Armenians were massacred and 
driven into the desert. As a result of the exchange 
of populations programme, over 1,200,000 Greeks 
and Armenians left the country, while 9ome 500,000 
Moslems were brought in. 

The latest official census of 1927 shows fewer tbaa 
27,000 Greeks living in Turkey, mostly in Istanbul 
and Izmir ; Armenians number about 10,000. Some 
11,000 Italians, 6,000 Russians, and 17,000 other 
foreigners comprise the balance of the alien popula¬ 
tion—a mere one-half of one per cent. Over 97 
per cent of the inhabitants follow the teachings of the 
Koran, while at least 86 per cent speak the Turkbh 
language. 

However, the Kurdish ^ people living in Turkey 
bring the total of minority nationalities up over a 
million. They are concentrated in the southeast 
corner around the vilayet of Hakari, speak their own 
language, and profess a fanatical type of Moslem 
worship. During the World War an incoherent 
national sentiment appeared among these unedacated 
and unconquered tribesmen. The treaty of Sevres 
had made allowance for Kurdish nationalism, but 
the northern Kurds were incorporated into Turkey 
by the treaty of Lausanne. Angered by the coer¬ 
cive measures of the government and impelled by a 
vague desire to establish a republic between Van mm 
and Mosul, the Kurds rebelled in 1925. The revolt 
was suppressed with great difficulty, but it served 
as a rallying point for patriotic sentiment in Turkey, 
and although it called for such harsh precautions as 
gagging the press, it helped to solidify the nation. 

The process of turkifying the Kurdish regions has 
steadily continued. 

One of the major policies of the People’s 
party and the Republic during the last nine 
years has been the encouragement of publio educa- 
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tion. A promising start was mad3 with the reform 
of the educational system in 1926 but thi9 
applied only to the children of the nation. To 
reduoe illiteracy, to make the people understand the 
causes and results of the revolution and to instil a 
national spirit wa9 far more difficult. This adult 
education was vitally necessary for the well-being and 
even the existence of the new Turkey; for, although 
ten million peasants knew in a vague way that they 
had won liberty and freedom, they had, on the other 
hand, seen their Caliph expelled, their religion 
undermined, and their fez taken away. To reach these 
people in any other way than by personal contact 
was virtually impossible. Of a population totaling 
approximately fourteen million, 1,751,239 families or 
9,216,918 individuals were engaged in tilling the 
soil for a living—about two-thirds of the nation. 
The average population of the 40,191 cities, towns 
and villages was only 333, and the density of the 
population per square kilometer was 17*9. Both by 
vocation and location, the Turkish people were thus 
found difficult of approach. In 1927, only 685,040 
persons, or one in twenty, could read and write. 
To form and secure a national state, to inject a 
synthetic national culture into a people 95 per cent 
illiterate seemed an overwhelming task. 

BUDDHIST RELICS FROM MIRPUR KHAS. 

The fourth anniversary of the great temple 
Mulagandhakuti Vihar, at Sarnath near Benares, was 
celebrated on the 10th November in the presence of a 
large gathering of Buddhists and non-Buddhists. 
About four hundred Buddhist pilgrims from Japan, 
China, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Burma, Siam, 
Chittagong and Ceylon had arrived at Benares to 
participate in this annual celebration lasting for 
three days. On behalf of the Government of India 
Mr. J. F. Blakiston, Director General of Archaeology, 
presented to the Mahabodhi Society Buddhist relics 
found at Mirpur Khas in Sindh. This function waa 
followed by a Buddhist procession when the presented 
relics were taken from the museum to Mulagandhakuti 
Vihar for enshrinement. 

The following address was delivered by Mr. J. F. 
Blakiston, Dirctor-General of Archaeology in India, 
on the occasion: 

“It gives me great pleasure to present to you on 
behalf of the Government of India the 9acred relics 
found at Mirpur Khas in Sind in 1910 by the late 
Mr. H. Cousins of the Archaeological Department. 
On two previous occasions relics from two other 
sites in different provinces, namely, Taxila in the 
Punjab and Nagarjunikonda in the Madras Presidency, 
were presented to you by Government through my 
predecessor for enshrining at the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara at Sarnath. As you are all aware, the spread 
of the Buddhist faith from the land of it9 birth has 
been phenomenal. During the millienium that 
followed the Master’s death, it became the predomi- 
nant faith almost throughout India and had already 
reached the distant regions of Ceylon, Tibet, Siam, 
China, Japan, Mangolia, Afghanistan and Central 
Asia. In mo9t of the regions the light of Buddhism 
continues to shine since it was introduced, but in 
India itself interest in Buddhism has ebbed, and the 
work of following up the path of the development of 
this faith in various parts of the country has fallen 
to the ‘Archaeological Survey of India since the 
latter part of the 19th century. The Survey can 
lay claim to having restored, to some extent, the 
ancient fame of places like Sarnath and Bodh Gaya, 
Sravasti and Kasia, Sanchi and Bharhut, Nalanda 
and Paharpur, Taxila and Peshawar, Amaravati and 
Nagarjunikonda. Some of the relic9 discovered 
during the earlier explorations being claimed by 
Burma and Ceylon, countries closely associated with i 


India, in which Buddhism is still the dominant faith 
were presented to the Mahabodhi Society by thi 
Government of Indii. With the renewal of interest 
in Buddhism in India, thanks to the activities ol 
Societies like the Mahabodhi Society, it is but 
natural that the relics of the Master and the Great 
Teachers, who followed him, so dear to the faith and 
so reverentially consecrated in the centuries of its 
rise, should be preserved in India itself, and particu¬ 
larly be reassembled at the Holy Centre where the 
doctrine first saw the light of the day. If the first 
relic that was presented at the inauguration of the 
Vihara in 1931 illustrated the spread of the Dharma 
in the Gandhara country, the second one offered at the 
first anniversary betokened its prosperity in the 
lower basin of the Krishna river. The relics which 
I have the honour to present to you to-day emanate 
from a site in the lower Indus Valley where the 
influence of Buddhism was equally prevalent. Ia 
the history of the province of Sind, the glorious 
civilisation of the pre-historic epoch of the 3rd- 
millenium B. C. recently brought to light by the 
Survey and the flourishing period in the first few 
centuries of the Christian Era, when Buddhism was 
the dominant faith, are the only landmarks (prior to 
the Muhammadan conquest) of which this provinoe. 
can boast. 

In February 1910 the late Mr. Henry Cou9ins, then* 
Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey in the 
Western Circle, excavated a Buddhist site locally 
known as Kanhujodaro, about half a mile to the north 
of the town of Mirpur Kha9, the headquarters of the 
Thar and Parkar District in Sind and brought to light. 
the remains of a Stupa with a brick basement.. 
Digging down about 25 feet below the summit of the 
mound exactly in the centre, Mr. Cousins came uporr 
the brick-built relic chamber of this Stupa, in which 
he discovered the circular stones about a foot across* 
placed one upon the other forming a coffer with a 
cavity of about 3 inches in diameter and 4 inches in 
height in the middle of it. Within this cavity he 
found a small crystal bottle, while around it and on> 
the top of the stone coffer were sprinkled a number 
of offerings consisting of crystal, coral and gold 
beads, small seed pearls, copper coin9 and other 
objects. The bottle contained a small cylindrical- 
case of silver with a slip-on lid wrapped round with 
gold leaf, which was as fre9h and bright as the day 
it was put on. Inside the silver case was a tiny 
case of gold containing a very minute substance 
about the size of a pin-head with some dust. Under¬ 
neath the two metal cases, but within the cry9taL 
bottle, was found a small spoonful of brown funeral 
ashe9, some lumps of which had the texture and 
surface of charred bone. * In two of the corners of the 
relio chamber little narrow-mouthed vases filled with 
sand were found. The care with which the relics 
had been deposited left no doubt as to the sanctity 
in which they where held by builders of the 
Stupa. 

The outer casing of* this Stupa at Mirpur Khas 
with its brick ornamentation cannot be far removed 
in date from the Dhanekh Stupa here at Sarnath and 
Mr. Cousins even thought* that it was earlier than 
four hundred A. D. However that may be, there can 
be no doubt that the Stupa, as it stands with the .CO 171 
large monastio establishment, which grow around 
it and existed up to the 7th century A. D., was built 
on the site of a ruined Stupa of much earlier date 
to which the relio deposit must be related. The 
large sized bricks of the relic chamber, the vases 
around the relic coffer, and, above all, the copper 
coins of centemporary date, which are remarkably 
like the punch-marked coins of Northern India, point 
to the conclusion that the relics were consecrated in 
the earlier centuries before the Christian Era. It. 
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-would not be stretching the existing evidence too 
far to suppose that the great Mauryan Emperor 
As oka was responsible for the construction of this 
Stupa and that the reiio In all probability was a 
body relic of the Buddha him self and the funeral 
ashes perhaps those of Upagupta, the famous 
religious preceptor, who was especially instrumental 
in spreading the doctrine among the people of Sind, 

Until therefore, any better identification is in the 
field, it may be tentatively accepted that the relics 
found at Mirpur Khas are those of the Great Founder 
of this Buddhist faith and the Arhat-TJpagupta, 
Reverend Sir, 1 have now great pleasure in present¬ 
ing the relics on behalf of His Excellency* 

CATHOLICS AND THE ITALIAN- 
ETHIOPIAN WAR** 

(By F, L. Burke*) 

One of the most distressing aspects of the totali¬ 
tarian State* where the spiritual has not altogether 
been outlawed, is the suffocation of Christian prin¬ 
ciples und^r the all-embracing, overpowering blanket 
Of nationalistic self-interest. The prime example of 
this today is Italy, a pitiful specimen of a country 
99 percent Catholic, where in spite of its glorious 
theologians, in spite of its being the seat of the Holy 
Father himself who has been preaching and praying 
for a Christian peace during the Holy Year just 
passed, there is now being inaugurated a war clearly 
Immoral when judged by Catholic ethics* 

According to Catholic teaching a just war is waged 
Only when it 

1, Is undertaken in vindication of a strict right 
Italy has no legal right to Ethiopia or any part there¬ 
of. ** A war is not morally justified which aims at 
expanding national territory, at seizing even the sur* 
plus and undeveloped territory of another, or at 
compelling a backward nation to develop its natural 
-resources for its own and for other nations 1 prosperity, 
no matter how desirable, beneficial or necessary these 
may be for a developing state/* Quoted from The 
Ethics of War (C* UP.) 

2. Js in defense of a right proportionate in magni¬ 
tude to the damages inflicted by i oar. In the- opinion 
of many theologians this item alone renders any 
modern war with its horrible Instruments of destruc¬ 
tion immoral. 

3* Engaged in as a last resort Italy has insisted 
on war with Ethiopia and has scorned peaceful 
settlement except on the basis of Ethiopia's complete 
surrender to II Duce. Arbitration has been in¬ 
dignantly rejected by Italy* 

c 4. Will in all probability he victorious* Italy O. K. 
On this point t 

5* Is initiated bfj public authority. II Duce is the 
one and only authority in Italy, 

6. Is conducted^ tvith a right intention . Whether 
.Italy's intentions in Ethiopia are purely cultural and 
civilizing or whether they are but lust for power, 
God only knows—the rest of us can merely guess, 

7, Is rightly conducted . A modern war rightly 
conducted with regard to observance of international 
agreements, the spread of malicious propaganda. 
Violence to nomoombaiants, etc,, is inconceivable. 

The Catholic Association for International Peace 
has called for economic measures against Italy as 
an aggressor nation. Emphasizing that Ethiopia “has 
made every possible effort to obtain a peaceful 
solution, while Italy has spoken in terms of conquest 
and has tried to frustrate th© collective opinion of 
the community of nations/ 1 the Association advocated 
economic sanction against Italy by the United States 
for violation of the Kellogg Fact. 

• Cathie TTcw-krr, N*w York. 
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QUALITY /. 

realpatidar.com 

So—called cheap silk fabrics do let you do want any time and 
cost yon more in the long run because they are made down to a 
price and not up to a standard, 

Mysore Government Silk Weaving Factory 
fabrics are recognised throughout India for 
their superior quality, reliability and attrac¬ 
tiveness and are guaranteed free from admixture 
either with artificial silk or foreign yarn. 

The choice is in your hands , 

Buy Mysore Georgettes, Mysore Crepes and 
Mysore Satins and have full satisfaction. 

Leading Stockists, 

Agents ;— 

The Mysore Products, Princess Street, BOMBAY. - 
The Mysore Silk Depot, Swadeshi Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 
The Svadeshi, Yusuf Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 
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FOB THE CUBE OF 
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CONTENTS 


Professor Wadlft on Paral Pro- 

biOCDS. 

Belief and Be!one. 

Mrs. Banger In India. 

Doctors and Birth Control. 

Tbs Vlosroj and the BjooJIa 
Club. 

OllrsT Baldwin. 

Bools) Worker*' Failure. 

Bluxne and Their Owners. 
Memory of Past Birth. 

Blr T. Sapra on Eduoatlon. 
Trade In Girls. 

General Blgby In Zanalbar. 


Ths Parsfs of Bombay and 
Paral Charities. 

Can Socialism Bare tha World ? 
The Late G. K. Doradbar. 
Ednoatlon and tha Depressed 
Classes. 

"Life of Dayaram Gldnmal.” 
The Protection of the Aasyrian 
Christians of Iraq. 

Brl Baznakriihna Qurukoi and 
V Idy a w and lr>Trlo b ur. 

Casta and Untouohablllty. 

Girl Bacalls former Life. 


' NOTES 

Professor Wadia on Pars! Problems:—We 
publish today excerpts from a paper written 
by Professor P. A. Wadia on the Parsis of 
Bombay and their charities* The Professor has 
been labouring for many years to bring about 
a co-ordination of the numerous Parsi charitable 
endowments. That accounts for his taking the 
administration of charities as the text for his 
thesis which covers much larger ground, and 
has an interest for all communities. The Parsi 
problem, as Professor Wadia clearly perceives, 
is a part of the Indian problem though, owing 
to the small and localised population, it presents 
itself, and is capable of being dealt with, under 
what may be called “laboratory” conditions. 
It affords an extremely rare opportunity for 
sociological investigators. The Parsi community 
is an integral part of the Indian population 
and, at the same time, it is a distinct and 
separate community preserved as such for 
several centuries by the Indian policy of respect 
for all faiths. The most striking feature of 
Professor Wadia's paper, is his clear grasp of 
the fact that the tendency of the western 
competitive system to displace the old co-opera¬ 
tive system—typified by the Indian joint family— 
by its greater inroad on Parsi life, has 
contributed to the acuteness of their problem as 
compared with other communities which have 
been slower to adapt themselves to it. Inciden¬ 
tally, it provides an unexpected confirmation 
of the objection to the early abolition by law of 
the joint family system by the reformed 
Legislatures. The abolition oi the joint family 
unless preceded or at least accompanied by 
the provision of social services such 
aa health insurance and old age pensions by 
the State, will lead to great distress and 
discontent. 

. RfcWfct and Reform 2 —The disintegration of the 
joint family among Parsis has progressively 


increased the number of individuals and 
families on charity relief as the figures quoted 
by Professor Wadia testify. He. in fact, 
fears that the increase is bound to be accele- 
rated at a rate with which the charity funds, 

IvP.*? }£ ey are ’ J w j U h difficult “> cope. 
What is the remedy ? We can think of none 
which would enable Parsis alone to prosper 
while the rest of the population remained 
where it is or declined to a lower level. This 
Professor Wadia recognises. The better utili¬ 
sation of the charity funds, which he suggests, 
is not, as he is careful to explain, a perma¬ 
nent solution. In economic thought the word 
'•charity” has become odious. It is being asserted 
with increasing insistence that charity is no 
remedy for poverty. Canon Hudson in his 
Preface to a Christian Sociology*' observes: 
••What we have to recognise is that the time for 
the Church to play second fidJle to my Lady 
Bountiful is past. ‘Damn your charity : 
we want justice,’ is the retort it is apt 
to provoke. There is a vast difference between 
a . Church which, acquiesces in conditions 
which it recognises as evil, even while 
it bends its energies towards making life 
less intolerable for those who suffer under them, 
and a Church which insists that the conditions 
shall be changed.” Professor Wadia points out 
that the chief obstacles in the way of a co¬ 
ordinated administration of charities are the 
wealthy men of the community who control the 
chief endowments and “who have an outlook 
very much like the outlook of Western 
aristocrats a hundred years ago” This is 
rather unjust to ihe aristocrat. Every aristo¬ 
cracy holds some values as being higher than 
money values. 

*, Mrs V* San * er in India:—We welcome to India 
Mrs. Margaret Sanger, pioneer of the Birth 
Control Movement and one of the foremost 
women of the United States. Mrs. Sanger 
arrived in Bombay on Monday and addressed a 
public meeting the day after. She is guest of 
honour and principal speaker at the All India )rT 
Women s Conference which meets in December 
Travancore. The Bombay meeting was to 
have been prwided over by the Mayor, but 
*" r * K * F* Nariman who is punctilious in keeping 
his public engagements, was detained at a Corpo¬ 
ration meeting and Dr. Sokhey of the Haflkine 
Institute took his place. Dr. Sokhey’s name 
has been associated with a recent controversy on 
marriage in which he expressed unorthodox 
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opinions* The Birch Control leader has enough 
prejudices to contend with, without complicat¬ 
ing her task by even a semblance of linking 
it to other propaganda. Mr. Nariman’s absence 
was the first mishap that befell Mrs. Sanger 
on her Indian visit. There were others but 
they were of her own making. Social workers 
here had expected that this experienced leader 
would have taken an early opportunity to ex¬ 
tricate the Birth Control Movement from the 
many entanglements which its well-meaning 
but over-zealous advocates had thrust it into, 
Mrs, How^Martyn the English “expert,* in a 
letter to a contemporary a day after Mrs, Sanger’s 
arrival, had encouraged this hope in one im¬ 
portant point—namely, the assumption that 
Birth Control was necessary to prevent over¬ 
population, “In the two great birth control 
countries, England and the U* S. A,,” she wrote, 
“the birth rate has fallen but the numbers 
of the population have steadily increased, 
England began to practise birth control 
seriously in 1876. Every year since then she 
has had an increase of population at home 
as well as losing large numbers of people to 
America, Australia, South Africa,* Probably 
considerations of space prevented her from 
referring to Russia, where, according to Fannina 
Halle, propaganda and legislation in favour 
of Birth Control has resulted in sending up 
the birth-rate. Mrs, Howe-Martyn is now on 
her second visit and has modified her earlier 
attitude. 

Doctors and Birth Control Mrs. Sanger un¬ 
fortunately stressed in her speech on Tuesday 
that the movement aimed at relieving the pres¬ 
sure of population on means of subsistence which 
is by no means established. It was very regret¬ 
table that in her first public utterance In this coun¬ 
try she should have sought to confuse birth control 
and sterilisation. The line of demarcation 
between the two, as we have said time and again, 
is clear-cut. Before Mrs. Sanger can include 
sterilisation under birth control at the one end, 
she has to extend it at the other to include 
continence. Why American workers include 
sterilisation under birth control is largely 
because there is a law in the States against 
the former. It is tactics to combat prejudice. 
Here the necessity does not arise and it 
will be unwise to follow American methods 
blindly. We are surprised that Dr. Erulkar who 
objected in his vote of thanks to continence 
being included as a birth control method, silently 
accepted sterilisation as one. Dr, Erulkar 
assuming special privilege and knowledge as a 
doctor, declared pontifically that continence in 
the no/mal person was not only impossible but 
positively undesirable. No 1 normal person 1 
would dream of seeking medical opinion on this 
matter of common sense, and Dr, Miss Mistri 
seconding Dr, Erulkaris vote expressed Indian 
opinion in protesting against his deprecation 
of self-control. Dr. Mistri further expressed her 
opinion that advice cn birth control should be 
given to married women only, on medical 


grounds alone and by qualified doctors exclusive^ 
ly. It is doubtful whether this can be put into 
practical effect but she has done well in attempt¬ 
ing to strip birth control of all the extravagant 
claims of its exponents and in presenting it as a 
measure of relief for suffering women. 

The Viceroy and the ByciiUa Club:— 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad’s open letter to Lord 
Willingdon, requesting His Excellency not to 
accept the invitation to a farewell dinner at the 
Byculla Club when he comes to Bombay in 
April next, has fallen Bat and has even been 
the subject of ironical comment in some 
Indian newspapers. This is because the letter 
did not make it clear that what Sir Chimanlal 
objected to, was not the Viceroy’s dining at an 
exclusive European Club but to giving it 
importance by making it the occasion of a 
pronouncement on political and public affairs as 
has been the custom hitherto. Even if the Club 
relax for this occasion its rule against the 
admission of Indians as guests, the objection 
will remain. If the Viceroy feels that he can 
not leave the country, which has been off 
and on his sphere of activity for about eighteen 
years, without making a speech, it should not be 
difficult to make it in less invidious surroundings. 
The Municipal Corporation or the Bombay 
University, may like to offer Lord and 
Lady Wilfingdon, a^s old friends, its hospitality 
even though a formal address or an honorary 
degree may not bs deemed expedient in view of 
his political record on which Sir Chimanlal has 
gone out of his way to congratulate His 
Excellency* Lord Willi ngdon was led to adopt 
a policy of 'thorough’ in dealing with the civil 
disobedience movement by the confidence, which 
he expressed more than once, that he will 
inaugurate constitutional government in India 
before he laid down his office. That hope has 
not been fulfilled. The disappointment to His 
Excellency is no doubt as great as it has been 
to the country, and Sir Chitnanlal’s tribute may 
go unappreciated. The club which bears Lord 
Willingdon’s name may also be approached to 
provide a platform for His Excellency’s fare¬ 
well to India, which, in any case, is sure to be 
broadcast. 

Oliver Baldwin:—The Indian cinema industry 
has rendered valuable service to the Anglo- 
Indian community by opening out a new career 
to its women who, were among the first to take 
to the screen. This naturally involved their 
adopting Indian dress and customs and several of 
the stars have felt it necessary to assume Indian 
names. As most of them were not able to 
endure the strain of living European lives and 
acting Indian, Indianisation was carried into thek 
homes. Their comparatively large salaries in¬ 
creased to some extent the number of dependants. 
A section of the community which had long 
lived in isolation amid Indians, was now drawn 
to them. The advent of the talkies accelerated 
the process* According to “Reynold’s Weekly"* 
Indian cinemas have made a further contribution 
to Indianising members of other communities. 
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Mr. Oliver Baldwin, Socialist son of the British 
Premier and author of a book on Jesus which 
was notable for its unorthodox estimate of 
Judas, will adopt Indian clothing- and village 
life when he arrives in Bengal for achieving 
local colour for a film scenario. Mr. Lester 
Hutchinson has narrated in his book on Meerut 
how he came to India as a journalist but that a 
series of unforeseen accidents, including the 
financial instability of his prospective employer, 
threw him into Meerut Jail as an accused in the 
communist conspiracy case. Unlike Mr. Hut* 
chinson, Mr. Baldwin has made up his mind on 
political questions and it Is most unlikely that 
he will drift into any movement as casually as 
that individual did. Moreover the Communist 
bogey is at rest for the present but one can 
never tell when it may be raised again. We 
trust that Mr. Baldwin will have a happy visit. 

Social Workers* Failure :—Instances are not 
unknown of people, who have been eminently 
successful as social workers, developing unex¬ 
pected traits when invested with authority. 
The phenomenon has been repeated on a targe 
scale in the United States where social workers 
were drafted to administer the enormous system 
of State relief to 20 million unemployed. The 
New Republic (October 13) publishes a con¬ 
tributed article headed “Spying on the Jobless," 
and in its editorial comments thereon, observes: 
“It is easy to understand the irritation of the 
social workers who, in the main, are in charge 
of relief in Washington and in the various 
States and cities. Few of these men and women 
have ever had any experience in labour relations; 
most of them, before the depression, had 
worked all their lives on salaries for private or 
public groups caring for individual * clients* 
who were pathetically grateful for anything done 
for them. But today, the twenty million persons 
on relief include many of a different Calibre — 
people who were successful in their own fields 
a few years ago, people who are conscious of 
nO personal failure but quite correctly attribute 
their plight to the inadequacies of a wretched, 
makeshift social system. The social workers, 
in their great test, have, on die whole, proved 
bad executives, unimaginative and unsym¬ 
pathetic, too quick to fall back upon the easy 
solution of charging that the unemployed are 
seeking to overturn the government, too hasty 
in threatening a recalcitrant with the danger of 
starvation for himself and his friends/* 

Slums and Their Owners Mr. K. F. 
Nariman's active interest in the work of 
improving the city, and particularly the slums 
of Bombay, during his term of office as Mayor, 
is bearing fruit. Mr. I. H. Taunton, Municipal 
Commissioner, spoke mainly on the question of 
eradicating the slums in bis address on “Some 
Aspects of Municipal Work*' at Tuesday’s 
Rotary Club meeting, Mr. Taunton remarked 
in the course of speech* l< The north and east of 
the island (of Bombay) have large colonies of 
corrugated tin sheds which are no better than 


hovels,^ and the people inhabiting them are 
living in squalor. You will be surprised to 
learn that these sheds are owned by some of 
our wealthy, even prominent* citizens.” A 
society which ' looks on labour/ agitation 
with marked suspicion as likely to develop 
Communist tendencies, ought surely to compel 
more responsible conduct from capitalists. 
Mr, Taunton declared that the direct removal 
of slums was not practicable even for a wealthy 
local body like the Bombay Municipal Corpora* 
tion. But it would be hardly fair to the 
middle-class citizen to tax him for providing 
better conditions for workers employed by the 
mills. It is the responsibility of the employer 
who reaps profits from their labour, to provide 
his men with proper living conditions, and the 
establishment of a standard in this matter and its 
rigid enforcement would be a first step toward 
solving the problem. After all one cannot expect 
people to live decently in 'hovels” and the 
Commissioner’s inveighing against the habits 
of the people seems to be a trifle irresponsible. 
As the chief executive of a large corporation 
Mr. Taunton can only ask the people to maintain 
a certain standard when he has done his best 
for them and on his own admission he has not 
come any where near doing so. The interest 
of our well-to-do Rotariaris in the conditions 
in which a number of their fellow-citizens 
live is indicative of the contagious nature 
of Mr. Nariman’s enthusiasm. The discussion 
of such a subject would hardly have been 
considered suitable for a lunch. 

Memory o! Past Birth :—Some years ago a 
young boy in Northern India gave details of 
his life in a previous birth in a nearby village, 
which were verified and found true by enquirers. 
Within the last few days a sensation has been 
created by an eight years old girl in Delhi 
declaring herself to have been the wife of a 
citizen of Muttra and to have died in giving 
birth to a son by him. We publish an account 
of the case. The latest news is that the girl 
was taken to Muttra by a committee of Delhi 
citizens and that she identified her former 
father-in-law and other relatives, fondled the 
ten years old son of whom she claimed to be the 
mother, mentioned a confidential talk with her 
husband in. the former birth* which was known 
only to him and her. The doctrine of rebirth 
is universal among Hindus, The BhagavadGha 
asserts that the soul does not leave a body 
before finding for itself another. Other 
authorities postulate an interval, long or short, 
according to the deserts of each individual 
between two births. The Delhi case,. like the 
previous case of the boy, would seem to show 
that the GIta doctrine b the right one. What 
distinguishes it from the generality of cases b 
that, while in the latter, memory of former life 
survives only as impulse, in the Delhi Case it 
has continued as memory. The girl wishes to 
resume her previous life with her former 
husband who has another wife, whom she is 
unable to recognise. 
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SIR T. SAPRU ON EDUCATION. 

One of the praiseworthy characteristics of an 
earlier generation of educated I ndians, who had 
risen to positions of influence in official or public 
life, was the great interest they took in students 
and their activities. Like other old traditions this 
also is rather tending to fall into disuse. To 
this tendency. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru is the 
rnost outstanding exception at the present day. 
His interest in students is warm and generous. 
It is impossible not to be struck by the 
earnestness and eloquence of the pronounce¬ 
ment on the educational problem which he 
made at the second University Students' 
Conference over which he presided last week at 
Allahabad. The educated youth of India, and 
not of the United Provinces only, is eager to 
know how, with much the same education as 
they have received, with the same opportunities 
or lack of them and, we believe, not much more 
of initial worldly advantages than many others 
started with, he has risen to the position which 
he has come to occupy in official no less than 
in public estimation. He has as little of the 
arts of the courtier as of the demagogue. 
He is not smooth-tongued and is even apt 
to be impulsive in speech when he is strongly 
moved. He broke away from, his old Liberal 
Party, unable to stand their run-with-the 
hare and hunt-with-the-hound politics. He told 
British statesmen at the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, when Lord Halifax tried to wriggle 
out of his pronouncement when Viceroy of 
India about Dominion Status being the goal of 
constitutional reform, that, if at that stage, they 
were telling him that such a promise was not 
made, he for one would have nothing more to 
do with the reforms. True to his word he has 
since publicly announced with reference to 
some reports that he will not seek or accept 
any position under the reform scheme. True, 
he has somewhat puzzled his countrymen by 
advising them to work the reforms for all 
they are worth, notwithstanding that his own 
position dearly shows that In his opinion they 
are not worth much. This can be explained by 
assuming that Sir Tej is not sure that the 
strength of character which is happily his, is 
sufficiently diffused among his countrymen as yet 
and that he can not take the responsibility of 
inviting them to follow his example. His views 
on Indian education are tinged with the same 
diffidence. A young man who heard Sir Tej’s 
speech at the Allahabad Conference or one who 
reads it In the papers, may ask himself; “If Sir 
Tej, in spite of the serious defects of our 
system, has managed to attain the success and 
eminence in professional and public life that he 
has, why should it prove so disastrous to me as 
he, in his solicitude, assures us it will, 
unless it is radically changed?” He may 
even think, 11 1 shall be content with a 
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small part of the success which has come 
to him. Why does he frighten me, at the 
threshold of my career, when I expect words of 
encouragement from an elder so justly esteemed, 
by referring to M. A/s who sell milk in the 
streets and LL. B’s who have to go from door 
to door in search of a client or a job ? T ' We 
must say that we feel considerable sympathy 
for the young man. To tell young men that 
their education, the only one within their reach, 
is worthless, and that the prospect before them 
is as gloomy as it can be, is hardly fair to 
them. We take upon ourselves, therefore, to 
advise young men who heard or read Sir Tej's 
speech to think more of his example than of 
his opinion of the value of the education 
which they have received or may be receiving. 

There are a few questions which we feel 
impelled to ask on some of the issues dealt with 
by the distinguished speaker. Is it possible to 
deal with unemployment among the educated 
classes apart from that of the chronic unemploy¬ 
ment among the uneducated masses in the 
country ? At a time when the economic inter¬ 
dependence of nations and continents are being 
forcibly brought home to all, can we really divide 
the problem in this country into separate parts and 
seek a solution for one without reference to the 
conditions affecting the other and greater part of 
it ? Is there really proportionately more un¬ 
employment among the educated than among 
the manual workers who form the bulk 
of the population? Is there really a hard 
and fast line between the cultural and 
practical life, between reality and theory, 
such as was postulated in the address ? 
How are we to account for the 20 millions of 
unemployed in the United Slates where babies 
play with mechanized toys and the mechanical 
bent persists right up to every stage of 
education ? Or for the two millions in Britain 
despite the team spirit, character and faculty 
of quick decision which it is said to be the chief 
aim of British education to foster ? India is the 
only country where unemployment is proclaimed 
to be the result of education. Sir Tej said that 
during his recent tour in Europe he found that 
the general tendency was to give a‘pracitcal* turn 
to education. But surely they arc not trying to 
solve unemployment by that means. Economic 
sufficiency for every nation, whether it is wise' 
or unwise, is the .one policy which all nations 
have turned to as the remedy for unemployment. 
We are not able to do that here but it is no 
reason why we should make a scapegoat of 
education which, within three quarters of a 
century, has produced proportionately a larger 
number and a finer type of national leaders than 
countries far more advantageously situated in 
every respect, not the least among them being 
Sir Tej himself. You may make education as 
practical as you please, you may convert all our 
schools and colleges into technical and techno¬ 
logical institutions, but you will not reduce 
unemployment in the least unless you are able 
to raise the purchasing power of the people and 
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to preyetrt its- being droned away l from the 
country* To have one's feet on the ground, is 
no great achievement* Most of ns cannot help it 
But the human spirit has not been content to 
stick in the mud and has taught itself to fly at 
much sacrifice of life and energy. Cecil Rhodes 
on his first visit' to Africa . was fording a 
turbulent stream on horseback In company 
with a big-game hunter in that part of the 
world. The swift eddies of the river round his 
horse's legs made him faint. His companion 
noticing it gave a sharp rap on his chin, 4 ‘Look 
up, man, not down," We shall only get faint by 
looking down and fixing our eyes on the vicious 
circle of our personal and particular problems. 
Our educational system is far from perfect, to be 
sure. It demands rectification in several ways 
some of which we expect to find in the forth¬ 
coming report of the Sapru Committee on 
unemployment among educated men. in the 
United Provinces. In another direction, too, it 
will need to be brought into line with con¬ 
temporary requirements, A British educationist. 
Head NUster 1 of Dattmcton Hall, in his 
“Education in a Changing World** calls attention 
to a need of the time. We take the following 
from the * review of the book in the New 
Republic** “Mr* Curry points out that, in the 
face of the present growth of political and social 
dictatorships, parents have the right to ask 
themselves whether they wish to educate their 
children in a way which leaves a strong chance 
that their lives .will be spent in prison . or worse. 
But he makes an eloquent case for the fact that 
if all parents answer, no, there is apparently no 
hope at present for social or individual' progress 
for freedom of the spirit or for moral or personal 
integrity,”.—-' \ t /; ; .. 

Trade in Girls:— The energetic Vigilance Asso* 
ciation Worker^Mr. P, G. Naik, writes: “Another 
girl who was shown to me was an orphan and 
was brought to Bombay from Ratlam by a 
gang consisting of men and women. Some 
members of the gang had secured the possession 
of the girl and the others had served the 
financial lielp to bring her to Bombay* On 
their arrival in Bombay they stayed in . a 
Dharmashala for a week, during which time they 
got in touch with accused No, l who was the 
local agent, arranging to get such girls disposed 
of in Bombay* Ho had rented a room for them 
and had also arranged for their maintenance. 
If independently approached the gang was 
prepared to. accept Rs. 3,000/* for the girl, 
while the Bombay agent would demand at least 
Rs, 5000/-, Both the gang and the Bombay 
agent had no hesitation in selling the girl to any 
person without any distinction of caste, creed or 
religion. Unfortunately, the gang got scent of 
the arrest and disappeared altogether from the 
place,...The most difficult part of the Investiga¬ 
tion in such cases, is to ascertain the age of - the 
girl; as, if 1 the girl is above 1& years, no legal 
action 1 is possible. It is very difficult; to tell the 
age of a girl simply from, he* general appearance 
audit is oot possible to get any .other .evidence I 
about her age at this stage of investigation*'’ 


■ GENERAL RIGBY IN ZANZIBAR, v -• 

“General. Rigby, Zanzibar and the Slave Trade" 
by Mrs, Charles E* B.-Russell (George Allen and 
Unwin, London; price 16 sh,) is primarily a record 
of the services of her father in com totting die traffic 
in African slaves when he was British Consul in 
Zanzibar, 1858-6 L Mrs* Russell feels that her 
father's contribution to the abolition of Negro 
slavery, has met with little recognition and the 
book is a posthumous discharge of a filial duty 
and as such fa entitled to appreciation. The General 
during his . three years . of office liberated SwOOD 
slaves a large proportion of whom was owned by 
Indians in violation of the law making the holding 
of slaves a crime in the British Empire, General 
Rigby took the view that British Indian subjects 
who were not allowed to own slaves in their country, 
were subject to the same restraint in Zanzibar 
although it was foreign territory* Mauy of the 
Indians in the Island were, however, subjects of 
Cutch and they sought the protection of the Sultan 
against the British Consul, and their claim to be 
exempt from his jurisdiction was upheld by the 
Bombay Government f which was then in control of 
Indian interest* there. As the Cutchees had relatives 
among Indians from British India, it was easy for 
the latter to plead that they were not the owners 
but that the slaves belonged to a near or distant 
relative who. waa a subject of Cutch. It was 
estimated that 25,000 negro slaves had been sent 
to Kathiawar and Cutch about the. tune General 
Rigby was Consul* The General's methods, were 
short and summary* He issued a proclamation one 
day calling on all British subjects who owned slaves 
to bring tbem all to be emancipated within - the 
period of one month from the date of the order. 
"During the month/* writes Mrs, Russell, "not a single 
British subject complied with .the instructions to 
bring slaves to the Consulate. On the day before 
the expiration of this term, the Consul summoned 
one of the wealthiest Hindus, whom he knew to he 
possessed of over four hundred slaves.. He presented 
himself at the Consulate, in very scanty attire, the 
upper part of his fat body entirely nude. Rigby 
at once summarily fined him a hundred dollars for 
disrespect to Her Majesty, and enforced Immediate 
payment. He then asked him why he had neglected 
to comply with his proclamation to produce all his 
slaves tor the purpose of being emancipated*- He 
replied that his slaves were bis own private property, 
purchased with his own money, and he denied the 
Consul's authority to deprive him of them* There¬ 
upon Rigby sent for a blacksmith, and ordered him 
to fasten on the Banian's legs the heaviest pair 
of irons ho. could procure/' There was a hartal 
but Rigby was inflexible and the Banian sent word 
that he was willing to obey the orders of the Consul, 
He was released and ordered to pay twenty dollars 
to each of his four hundred slaves who were set free 
on the. spot, as compensation as he had illegally held 
them in slavery. The Hindu refused this exaction and 
was sent back to jail, kept there until he consented 
to pay. The queer thing was that the French, 
American and other foreigners were ail the T time 
carrying on a . considerable trade ' in slaves and 
Rigby's protests made no^ impression on them. 
The Bombay Government in pursuance of the 
policy of supporting the man on the spot approved 
of Rigby’s action but when he left and his successor 
reverted to the taisses fair* policy of his predecessors, 
that Government approved of it also. . 'it 

■“The ! truth" was that the 'wave of humanitarian 
seal which swept over- Britain in the end of the 
eighteenth' century had : spent itself out; The 
emancipation of slaves id IS33 was. Its culmination, 
Darwin's “‘Origin of the Species”, with its slogan 
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-survival of the fittest' was published In In the 

American Civil War, British sympathy was with the 
slave States. The system of free emigres deviled 
by the French to take the place of slavery; which 
British statesmen had denounced as thinly-veiled 
slavery, was taken over and adopted under the name 
of “ indentured labour** and thousands of natives 
of India (bund their J way to the British Colonies 
right up to 1912 when it was abolished by the 
persistency of Gokhale* Slavery Itself was not com¬ 
pletely extinguished in the British Colonies 
till 1927- Rigby had left England at the age of 16* 
when the anti-slavery sentiment was still warm 
in British hearts. There was also a personal 
sub-conscious feeling behind his intense haired 
of slavery* His home life was most Unhappy, 11 1 
was born at Yateley Lodge, Hants, on the 18th of 
January 1820/* he writes, “and, according to the 
custom of those days, t was put out to nurse in a 
cottage, until I was two years old. This horrid and 
unnatural custom of separating young children from 
the parents, of course, went far to destroy natural 
affection on both sides. Ail I remember of my early 
childhood is the harshness and neglect with which 
I was treated. My father was affectionate and fond 
of his children ; my mother never cared for , them in 
the slightest, and she always evinced an especial 
dislike to me. I never remember during my whole 
childhood the slightest caress or affection from her, 
1 , therefore, grew up with a fear and dread of her, and 
always ran away and hid when 1 saw her approach¬ 
ing. At this time my father, had chambers in the 
Inner Temple and usually remained all, the week 
in London, returning home by the coach on Saturday. 
I always dreaded his return, knowing the beating in 
store for me. His first visit was always to the 
nursery, armed with a stick or cane, and in reply 
to his question If the children had been good, the 
nursed reply was, “yes all very good except master 
Christopher*** Knowing what would follow, I used to 
pile all the chairs and furniture in one corner and 
creep under them to get out of the way of the cane/* 
Young Rigby at seven years of age was packed off 
to a school at Brough in Westmoreland, where bis 
experience was even worse than in his unhappy home* 
The food was bad and poor, the boys had to sleep 
three in a bed ‘‘land there being insufficient room, the 
smallest boy was kicked out and stood shivering on 
the cold floor* not daring to creep into bed again 
until certain, the other two boys were fast asleep* 
Each morning the master went round the boys* 
bedrooms with a birch rod, and severely flogged the 
boys who had wetted their beds.” Letters were 
allowed only twice a year* and the boys were obliged 
to say that they were very happy and did not want 
to go home. If a boy managed to post a letter 
without being seen by the master, the village 
postmaster was sure to send it to the latter and the boy 
was cruelly flogged as a warning to others*' After 
three years in this establishment without a single 
visit to his home, young Rigby managed to write a 
letter to his Father (with a mixture of soot and water 
for ink and hiding in a hayloft) telling him how 
miserable he was and begging to be taken away. 
He was sent to a school at Abingdon and while 
there his father wrote to him offering to procure 
him * cadetship to India, giving him two days to 
decide whether to accept or refuse it* The very 
next day he replied accepting the offer* “I think?* 
writes Mrs, Russell in a footnote, “there is little 
doubt that it Is his sufferings at this school (Brough) 
which later inspired Rigby with a depth of pity 
alien to his ~ age for the sufferings of . slaves, 
particularly a child slave. He A n *w” .. ' r r t 
. That Rigby’s efforts to emancipate slaves was 
-prompted not by general ooniideraticna of the 
4 ^ A .. r 1 - ' * ' - ^ V* « VI .1 J 


brotherhood of man. Is shown by: hi» remarks 
on his return- to Bombay in-18^4 Boundary 
Commissioner - in Kathiawar, He writes in a 
letter po a friend i— (£ Vou can*^ imagine what 
a change has come over Bombay; it is dirtier 
and more stinking than it ever was, cholera and 
smallpox are always raging, there Is no sign of 
any material improvement, not a decent building 
erected anywhere. The natives are wallowing in 
wealth, which they do not know what to do with ; 
they occupy all the finest houses, drive fine carriages 
with servants in grand liveries, and quite cut out the 
Europeans in everything* . They no longer show Che 
slightest respect to Europeans, and the present 
system is to flatter and pamper* these greasy, fat 
Banians, call them all Esquires, make them Justices 
of the Peace and Fellows of the University, Fancy 

the people voting a statue to that fellow A---- 

who was known to be in correspondence with the 
mutineers in r 57* And Mr, B of the 

iJcmbay Times, for always trumpeting the virtues of 
the natives, has got from them a subscription of a lac 

of rupees l He came out as an agent for C“- t 

the wine-merchant, was dismissed, then set up as a 
merchant* became bankrupt* then Sub-Editor under 

old B --, The Bombay Railway appears to be 

completely disorganised. Instead of assisting to 
develop the trade of the Interior, they have lately 
issued a notice that' they won't receive cotton for 
carriage to Bombay* There Ss an immense amount 
of gambling in Bombay in all sorts of bubble 
companies, and I fancy there'll he a great smash 
some day. Almost every merchant seems to get up 
a Bank or a Shipping Company* As long as cotton 
keeps so dear, I suppose things will go on smoothly, 
but the crisis must come some day. The Jews are 
now the rising people in Bombay and have the finest 
houses. 1 * The prophecy came true. An Interesting 
chapter In Mr?* Russell's book is that describing 
the episode in which her father came into sharp 
conflict ■ with Richard Burton, translator of the 
Arabian Nights who went on r an. exploratory 
expedition to the Interior of Africa* when. .Rigby was 
consul in Zanzibar, ■ * ■ 


THE FARSIS OF BOMBAY AND PARSI 

4 CHARITIES. ^ ; 

(By P. A. Wadia,) . 

Nowhere does the contrast between the East and 
the West in the social and economic spheres present 
such fruitful material for observation and study as 
in the small community of Farsis living in Bombay. 
We have here a community^ with substantial 
resources in the shape of charitable endowments 
of all kinds, whose members have very rapidly taken 
to an Indiscriminate imitation of Western manners 
and modes of life, and many of the upper classes 
of which have an outlook very much like the outlook 
of Western art i 9 toe rats a hundred years ago. Whilst 
modern capitalism in the West pays a lip worship 
at any rate to the new* tendencies of our times, 
when the disinherited, classes are seeking to 
come into their own, the representatives of capital 
in this community who are mainly' responsible 
for the administration of the charitable endowments 
placed in their hands, resort to a system 
of outdoor relief such as prevailed fit -England CC 
under the Poor Law Administration in the days 
of Malthus* The anxiety and the alarm which 
MuUhus felt in his days, the well-wishers of the 
Farsi community feel today, as an Indiscriminate 
system of dotes undermining the morale of the 
community seems to be at work cm an increasing 
scale* adding from year to year to the number of 
those who are dependent os communal relief. If 
“■ ~ •» J , ■ •* t ■ : 
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there existed a try opportunity for a capitalist society 
to proclaim to the disillusioned world its ability to 
organise a social order embodying the principles of 
justice, and securing contented classes co-operating 
with one another on a basis of healthy and comfort¬ 
able living, by wise planning of the resources at its 
command, such an opportunity seems to exist today in 
the Parsi community. There is nothing more tragic 
than die wastage of the resources at the disposal 
of the community and the neglect of the opportuni¬ 
ties which such resources afford for wise and 
intelligent planning for the future welfare of the 
community. 

The number of Pars is living today in the city of 
Bombay is 55,000. Till 1921 the number of the 
community remained fairly steady over a period 
of 30 to 40 years. But the community Increased by 
5,500 souls in the decade ending 1921. It is difficult 
to make any statement with regard to the distribu- 
tion of income, and changes in this distribution of 
income during the last 50 years in the community. 
But one or two observations may be safely made on 
the subject. In the first 75 years of the last 
century our Tcommuntty made rapid strides 
in its economic status and development, and 
consequently played a prominent part in the social 
and political life of the country. We were the first 
of the Indian communities to take advantage of the 
opportunities which contact with the British people 
opened out to the country. We acted as inter¬ 
mediaries between the East India Company's emp¬ 
loyees and the Indians. We availed ourselves more 
readily than others of the educational facilities which 
were offered to us in missionary institutions and in 
the Government Schools and Colleges. Our 
adventurous and enterprising spirits ventured aoross 
the seas as traders and merchants in the further East, 
at a time when crossing the Blackwater would have 
involved living death to the Hindus. By our edu¬ 
cational attainments in the earlier days we were 
able to occupy leading positions in the public 
services and the front rank in medicine, law and other 
professions. It has also to be remembered that in 
those earlier days our ways of living were simple, 
the cost of living wa9 not so high, and our communal 
needs were few and could be easily satisfied by the 
resources at our disposal. 

Our general education and our enterprise enabled 
us to lead fiiirly comfortable lives as merchants and 
tradesmen, as employees in Government services 
and in private firms, and members of the professions. 
The joint family organisation which we shared in 
common with the other Indian communities enabled 
us to take care of our dependants, and the funds at 
the disposal of the Parsi Panchayat Trustees were 
sufficient to provide for the need9 of those whom 
adversity left stranded and helpless. Whilst our 
affiuenoe in those days of simple living enabled us 
to provide for the needs of our own dependants, it 
also made possible the flow of charity far beyond the 
limits of our oommunity, in grateful memories of the 
days when the country had given a kindly and 
hospitable shelter. 

Very rapid changes have taken place, however, in 
the sooial and economic condition of the Parsis 
living in Bombay City during the last quarter of a 
oentury. The rapid rise in the cost of living 
has seriously affected our community. Whilst 
prioes have gone up, the average earnings of large 
numbers of the community have not correspondingly 
increased. As a rule wages do not rise in exact 
correspondence with the rise in prices. But in our 
ease there were further factors that were responsible 
for bringing about a serious situation. Numbers of 
our community have definitely abandoned the 
simpler modes of life to which they were, once 


accustomed. There are some who regard the standard 
of comfort to which the Parsis have grown 
accustomed as an artificially high standard which^ is 
bound to affect unfavourably the general condition 
of the community. Our community has to recognise 
sooner or later the Impossibility of maintaining 
aq artificially high standard of living, more 
especially when we are surrounded by communi¬ 
ties whose modes of life are simpler and whose 
social life is still based on the co-operative principles 
of the joint family system which we abandoned at 
a much earlier date. It is also to be remembered 
that the initial advantage which our community 
enjoyed in the earlier days of possessing a privileged 
position in the public services and in private firms 
as pioneers, and as having taken more rapidly to 
the educational opportunities which were offered 
to the country, the community 19 now gradually 
losing. In Government employment we no longer 
enjoy the preference which we once enjoyed due to 
our general attainments and to our professions of 
loyalty. In the professions likewise we can no 
longer hold the prominent position which we once 
held, when the other communities had not taken 
to education in such large numbers as they are now 
doing. There has been moreover between 1881 and 
1931 a marked change in the nature of the occupa¬ 
tional distribution of the Parsis living in Bombay city. 

There is a drift from an occupational point of view, 
from trade and industry to clerical work. It is a 
truism that a number of textile factories which were 
hitherto controlled by Parsis and which served to 
absorb a certain number of the community have now 
been sold or closed down. The men who have been 
employed in these factories and others employed in 
factories belonging to non-Parsis have now been 
thrown out of work. We estimate the number of 
families whose earning members have thus been 
thrown out of employment as between 50C and 1,000. 

The prospect before the community in the imme¬ 
diate future seem to be very clouded. With the 
continuation of the depression, and with the increas¬ 
ing struggle for existence in a city like Bombay 
where the unskilled members of our community 
accustomed to an artificially high standard have to 
face the competition of more skilful men belonging to 
other communities, we must be prepared to see the 
number of dependants on charity funds increasing 
in the years to come. The resources at the disposal 
of our community will continue to be taxed till they 
reach the limit These resources are not inexhaus¬ 
tible. With greater co-ordination they could be 
economised, and a considerable amount of wastage 
might be prevented. But at present we are not only 
reconciled to a policy of wastage of these resources, 
but we seem to live in the present without taking 
any thought of the future. The poorer sections who 
are in receipt of doles are rapidly multiplying. Their 
children are usually ill-fed, feeble in body and much 
more feeble in mind. It is exceedingly common to 
find in these classes half-witted boys and girls, whose 
education requires special treatment but who have 
been allowed to vegetate in the lower standards cf our 
educational institutions, till their parents are com¬ 
pelled to remove them only to throw them into the 
world to drag out an unemployed existence or 
to earn a miserable pittanoe supplemented by doles. .COITI 
These social misfits unable to maintain themselves, 
and with no sense of responsibility in the matter 
of increasing the size of their family, will become an 
increasing Durden on the community. The boys 
and girl9 of these social misfits, when they grow up 
half-witted and weaklings, will be unable to earn * 
decent living for themselves, and with the help of 
dole9 will multiply the number of dependants irt ever 
expanding circles. This seems to be the prospect' 
facing the community in the future as the result o t 
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pur present method of administering;. the charity 

funds at ctir disposal, :.^forT> j . r ., *■ 

What are the measures that our community has 
thought of adopting in the face of these conditions? 
We have not as yet in our community any trained 
social workers who could be regular visitors In the 
alums, advising families about their needs and the 
iieeds of their children, and. following tip from year 
to year the physical and mental development of 
these children. We have no facilities in the city 
-for the proper training of such social workers. None 
of our charities have even dreamt so far 'of securing 
the services of trained social workers for meeting 
some of the needs for work of this kind in our 
community. The extent of unemployment in our 
community is further bound to increase on account 
of the more general causes that are connected with 
trade depression the whole world over. The 
adoption of a farsighted policy and planning would 
require a twofold scries of measures^ firstly, an 
organised effort at supplementing the limited income 
of all classes ot unemployed people* the help 
being graded according to the size of the family, 
irrespective of all other considerations based upon 
merit or desert ; and secondly, careful planning 
for the children of such families providing for 
their health and educational needs. But even when 
all this is done, we do not think we shall sec the 
end of poverty or unemployment ;■ firstly, because 
such unemployment is determined by causes which 
He beyond the control of our community, and also 
because the social and economic environment m 
which the community is living, with differences in 
Standard of comfort, with relative disparity In 
numbers, and with limited avenues of employment in 
a country dependent on the mercies of foreign rulers, 
may frustrate the effects of all the careful planning 
that our community may resort to. No single 
Community* even though it may be small in numbers 
and provided with material resources, can today 
live a separate and isolated existence* Its economic 
life will be determined by factors beyond its control. 
And whilst we need not be entirely pessimistic 
with regard to the future, we must be prepared to 
face the possibility of a frustration of all our well- 
devised schemes in a world which is becoming 
increasingly unified, and where, therefore; we can 
Only prosper together or fail together, 

CAN SOCIALISM SAVE THE WORLD F 
It is ' the capacity to think, feel and act that 
differentiates man from the animal. These are the 
functions that automatically establish for him a moral 
relationship with his fellow beings which js absent 
lit the other species of life. And society is nothing 
but this organised relationship. Animals may move 
In herds and trees may grow in forests but they 
cannot build societies among themselves for they 
lack in this fundamental requisite of intercommunica¬ 
tion. These functions again automatically develop in 
him a personality, creating around him an atmosphere 
which is congenial to their growth. Apart from 
his physical needs which are common between the 
animal and himself, his personality has its own pecu¬ 
liar needs. It is this personality and its spontaneous 
moral, obligations that are capable of creating 
that organisation called society. For it love a and 
seeks to serve ■, it thinks and exchanges thoughts ; 
and it expresses Itself in various forms which connote 
beauty and seeks joy in its surroundings. Love 
is the oxygen of that 'person’ within and Jove means 
service. The wish of people to achieve salvation 
or personal freedom by serving humanity is no idle 
dream. It has a meaning which those in whom 
that personality is killed cannot understand. Through 
service it evolves* perhaps into the infinite. Love 


must aoe if at all it exist#. It is spiritual. And 
morality is the gist of all its activities. Both 
spirituality and morality are but its heart and brain* 

History is a conflict between that personality and 
all complications that, arise as a result of the 
interference of physical needs with its moral activi¬ 
ties* Physical needs, commingling with the moral 
obligations of a person, superseded all other claims 
and gave an economic colour to the whole of his 
life. A communistic form of society in.which that 
personality is totally crushed Is not a commendable 
form of socialism but a degenerating fonm of 
animalism* It is utilising the human energy to keep 
the man as a ‘‘regimental** animal* To suppress 
oneself in the interests of a society is not a sacrifice 
but a suicide. Socialism, in Its true sense, is a 
movement of the society and society being essentially 
the organic form of all personal relationships among 
individuals, there cannot exist a form of socialism 
which does net include the growth of personality. 

Also there cannot be a growth of personality—to 
put it conversely—unless that relationship assumes 
a Socialistic form. Society begins with the growth 
of personality, it is but the objectified form of 
personal love of one individual for others. It is 
the moral quintessence of individual loves. There 
is no society where personality does not act and 
there cannot be socialism where there is no society* 
Therefore, any true form of socialism should Include 
that personal growth, growth of individual personality* 
That form of socialism is nothing but a new form of 
sooial order where all individuals possess the freedom 
to grow* . 

If you allow a man to live he automatically 
breathes, you need not teach him about it. If you 
allow the personality to grow, it automatically grows 
and loves, you need not force it to do sou But love 
itself, or acts of love, demand thought, discretion, 
foresight, wisdom and the assimilation of facts or 
truth - which in their turn demand free scope for Inter¬ 
communication. For there cannot be either thought 
or action in a vacuum. When personality grows 
self-expression is unavoidable. But self-expression 
demands harmony, coherent arrangements of facts 
and a pleasing form of communication. This involves 
beauty* But all these conduce to the growth of the 
individual and the freedom of his life* 

However imperfect it might be, these forces of 
intellect, emotion and expression, they must act and 
while doing so they build among themselves an 
organisation which is not only a means for their 
activities but also a means for their own recreation. 
Through that organisation they give and take. An 
individual, while offering to the society whatever he 
Is able to give, also receives whatever is possible 
for him to assimilate- That organisation is the social 
system. Therefore that social organisation which is 
merely Incidental to human life is pledged with two 
different but complementary functions* Firstly to 
convey to the individual the rich achievements 
of the past thus enabling him to grow higher 
and secondly to distribute his own personal 
gifts, with an Impartial hand, amongst all the other 
members of the society. If it cannot fulfil these two 
functions properly it is imperfect and when ftafafcom 
imperfect the individual is bound to suffer. Man 
grows as an individual, expands and deepens his 
private personality by rationally appropriating the 
social medium in which he lives—by making its 
meaning: his knowledge and converting its higher 
tendencies and possibilities of better thing* into his 
personal purpose. If his growth is stunted, it is 
because his appropriation is incomplete. In the 
individual the life of his community would receive a 
new incarnation* So that individual and society are 
not separable, a a different elements within a whole* 
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.'Distinction, friction, antagonism oorac only from their 
-imperfection. The one is not the other only because 
.it is not itself. Society is an external necessity 
-to the individual because he is not sufficiently 
. intelligent to grasp its meaning or sufficiently good 
7Co adopt its ends; and society on its part is a 
'.snechanioal and most imperfect whole only because 
.its members are only partly 44 rationalised. 0 That 
social organisation is a moral medium and the 
individuals can be perfected or they can be rendered 
oerfect happiness only by perfecting that medium. 
'The aim of socialism should be the perfecting of 

• that medium or the reorganising it into perfection. 
. True socialism is not opposed to individual growth, 
.it is not mere "regimentation" as some critics imagine. 

It is this ethical relationship that make 9 the 
-society, an intermingling of three , positive forces, 
intellect, emotion and expression or, to put them in 
terms of what they connote, truth, love and beauty. 
Physical relationship cannot make a society. Even 
marriage cannot, but love cati. Family is an expres¬ 
sion of love emotion but not animal passion. It is 
,not economic forces that make societies or increase 
necessities of life. There is no such thing a9 
.-economic relationship among mankind. * It has no life, 
such a thing cannot exist. Emotion is the cause for 
the increase of necessities. . The so-called luxuries 
-are called luxuries on account of their rarity, nor can 
they exist untes 9 man has developed a 9 ense of 
beauty. Hero-worship is the cause of monarchy 
and dictatorship, while love for freedom is the 
mother of all rebellions and revolutions. True 
intellectual force is a selfless search after truth and 
history testifies the fact that the greatest of intel¬ 
lectual giants died in poverty. Many tried in despair 
. to simplify the emotion for a luxurious life and reduce 
. the economic wastage over them. But such a 
, thing is an impossibility. For all luxuries are really 
. the produots of artistic tastes in man. That desire 
/ Cannot be put out as long as the sportive aesthetic 

• sense is present in every individual. Perhaps that 
,1s a means of ventilation for the martial inclinations in 

him. It is not the 'grapes are sour* philosophy that can 
-save us from this situation of want and despair but 

• complete industrialisation and free supply of com¬ 
modities to all tastes, avoiding, of course, all possible 
waste. Therefore even industrialisation is fund¬ 
amentally an ethical movement. And we see with 

*cur own eyes that it is a failure in the hands of 
the 'amoral capitalist. 

Socialism from all points of view is an ethical move¬ 
ment which aims at reorganising the present social 
•system, which is essentially a moral structure, into a 
■ really useful organisation to the growing individual. 
**The evolution of the individual’s powers, ** writes 
Maclvcr, "is hindered by the hard necessities of 
-an imperfectly moralised social system and evolution 
of the public good is baffled by the narrow views 
and the unsocialised wills of individuals.** Ultima- 
_tely it is the individual that lives and suffers. 

It has become almost a habit with most of the 
-critics of socialism to bring in the affairs of Russia 
whenever views on socialism are expressed. The 
intrinsio worth of a movement can neither be judged 
nor challenged by the success or failure of all 
experiments conducted in. its name. While on the 
other hand most of the socialists are marking time In 
conducting small scale experiments in their local 

• politioal spheres without attempting at a thorough¬ 
going reorganisation of the human system as a 
whole, the touchy oommunists are marking their 
•time in waiting for a world-catastrophe which might 
yield an opportunity for their world revolution. The 
'former follow the path of their slow political 
•reformation which would take a very long time 
»befbro it might reach the individual, mixing up 


socialism with gradualness, and the; latter follow 
the path of uncompromising dictatorial coercion. But 
•both are political methods of forOe. One operating 
gradually, another immediately. ' Neither ©f them ate 
following the methods -of morally reorganising the 
system by means ©f constructive work from the side 
of the masses themselves. The •communist believes 
that be-is coercing the individuals for their own good. 

This is a very innocent mischief He either -does 
not know what goodness is or what he is doing. He 
is ignorant of the fact that nothing good can be 
expected from a suppressed individual. The fallacy 
Iie3 in his thought itself, in bis very ideology. * He 
imagines that everything is economics, while - In 
reality, nothing i9 economics. - 

If anything can save the world from these various 
alarming and conflicting forces, it is a true form of 
socialism which would moralise ‘ the fundamental 
organio forces on which the whole social structure 
is based, the forces of intellect, emotion, and 
expression. Here moralising means socialising. And 
it can be achieved by organising constructive 
methods. Intellect which is the origin of all dis- 
.coveries and organisations, emotion which is the 
origin of all attachments, and expression which is 
the means of communication and assimilation—all 
these three true forpes oan be reorganised only if all 
the socialist volunteers of human freedom join to¬ 
gether in a constructive international programme. 

This alone can save the world. 

Allahabad. , M. N. Rao.'' 

; • THE LATE G. K. DEVADHAR. , ; 

The Editor, ' * . i . ? . •* • j , 

The Indian Social Reformer . • ' t 

Sir, ’ *■V 

With reference to your note that "the conception 
of politics to which Gokhale sought to give expres¬ 
sion through his Society was a comprehensive end,** 
may I add that it was in a great measure due to the 
late Mr. Devadhar. Thirty year9 ago, four men 9at in a 
circle on a prominent spot on the low ridge which 
run9 between the Fergusson College and the Society's 
headquarters. Gokhale first took the seven vows and 
then administered them successively to Messrs. 
Dravid, Devadhar and Patwardhan. The first Memo¬ 
randum of the Association written in the Admission 
book of the Society in Mr. Gokhale’s hand which opens 
with the words, “We, the undersigned, agree to asso¬ 
ciate ourselves to form a Society, called the Servants 
of India Society, and we agree to be bound by 
the Articles set forth below and the rules and 
regulations that may be made" defines the objects 
of the Society to be “to train men for the work of 
political education and agitation, and to promote 
by all constitutional means the national interests 
of the Indian people.** Mr. Devadhar whose bent in 
the direction of organising social service work had 
been marked even before he joined the Society, 
insisted upon the change being made without loss 
of time; and hence the article defining the objects 
reads thus; "The objects of the Society are to 
train national missionaries for the service of 
India, and to promote by all constitutional OITI 
means the true interests of the Indian people.** The 
scope of the Society was thus widened at the 
earliest stage into comprehensive service of the 
people in the missionary spirit; and the members of 
the Society, especially the Bombay branch under 
the directions of the Mr. Devadhar, were persistently 
critioized for allowing social service to engross 
the greater part of their energy and time. But 
Mr. Gokhale warmly defended the adoption of this 
wide definition with enthusiasm during his time. 
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Indeed* Mr, Devadhar's work had been so effectively 
done- that Lord Sydenham asked Mr. Sastri when 
he appeared before the Joint Select Committee of 
Parliament an 1919* - (I Are not you responsible, as 
Mr. GokbaVs Successor, for changing the Servants 
of India Society, which he had meant exclusively for 
“social service* into a political body?** Mr. Sastri 
had to remind His Lordship of a political conversa¬ 
tion at the time of his visit to the Society, and 
of his gift of books on political subjects to the 
Society, to convince him that he was in the 
wrong about the real objects of the Society. At 
the present day, when on account of Mahatma 
Gandhi's pre-eminent guidance in the held of politics, 
the scope of the Society in the task of political 
education and agitation has become much narrowed, 
and the influence and prestige of the Society depend 
On the usefulness and indispensability of Devadhar*s 
lieutenants in the field of social service, Devadbar’s 
services to the Society and to the country must be 
considered to be immense, and the loss is almost 
Irreparable* h , i 

Coimbatore, \ Vo us etc** * 

November 25, 1985, J EL SxiNivaSA IYENGAR* 

EDUCATION AND THE DEPRESSED 
CLASSES, / * 

The Editor* 

The Indian Social Reformer* 

Sir* 

When X first read the Kavitha incident in the 
Refermer t there arose in me a great desire to put 
into writing the reflex side of the affair* But I got 
over it and said to myself "Why this storm in a 
tea-cupr* So I dropped writing to you then. 

Now Dr, AmbedkaPs suggestion at Yeola calling 
upon the Depressed classes to renounce their social 
position, has caused a stir in the Indian Press. 
The balanced view in the matter is that the sugges¬ 
tion is too premature and does not arise from the 
present attitude of the Caste-Hindus towards the 
Depressed classes* As a matter of fact* a great 
change has come over the mentality of the Hindus 
in the matter of the treatment of the untouchables* 
due, in a large measure* to the exertions of the 
Congress in recent times, to remove untouchabiiity 
and to the activities of the Hindu Maha Sabha in 
general. This has been admitted by Depressed 
classes* leaders themselves like Mr. M. C* Rajah 
and others. ‘ K * ' ' ■ 

Such a changed attitude Is coming to the fore 
even In rural areas* The admission of Adl-Dravida 
boys into the Panchayat schools is no longer a 
.thorny question. Such is the shape of things, at 
present* here in the South. ,, 

But what stands in the way of the elevation of 
the Depressed classes is their own apathy and it is 
evident from the following 

f In No. 13. North or Vada Eluppai village, Cbey- 
yuar Taluq, N. Arcot Dfc. (Madras Presidencyj, there 
is a Panchayat School, It was inspected In August 
1934 by the Deputy-Inspector of Schools, Cheyyuar 
Range, Cheyyuar, who remarked in his Inspection 
Report that Adl-Dravida .boys should be readmitted 
into the.school* f In pursuance of the remark, ten 
Adl-Dravida boys were admitted in April last* 

4 They attended the school regularly for some time. 
Then they began to drop away, one by one, under 
the convenient excuse of tending cattle for their 
living, J Being a teacher* at present, in the above 
school and also interested to a certain extent in their 
-progress, many a time I went to the Cher! asking 
- the elders not to stop away their boys and personally 
calling upon them to attend the institution without 


fall and not to let the opportunities for education j 
which Government have so willingly placed at their 
disposal slip through their fingers. But words fell 
fiat* Their attendance began to grow thin 5 some¬ 
times it is even nil* I got so - disgusted with the 
whole thing that I do not now bother much about 
it- IF the Kavitha incident represents one end oF 
the swing of the pendulum* this shows, to my mind, 
the other extreme. ■ ..» 1 

Government may come forward to uplift the 
community, as they are doing at present, even in a 
larger measure \ other bodies like the Congress may- 
do their bit for the Depressed classes. The reat 
step for progress must be taken by the people them¬ 
selves. The urge for reform and progress must- 
always come from within. Is not self-help the best 
help ? Have you not remarked 'A man is what his:- 
shraddha is 1 some time back in the Reformer ? 

North Eluppai, V Yours etc- 

23rd November 1935. / E. GovrNDAN. 

[Thu ]«& *0 p»rent* f» pa>r as the generality of the depraved 
alaa&K owing to tfcudc children baiug drawn, aw*y to eohocia, 
Goostitate a rail bArdflhEp and eahemo* for their uplift should, 
make provision for it. The Government at Mysore Allowed a email 
Amount As oampeDHatlon to suoh parenta. The proAt g&yiug^ 
Quoted by Mr. Govindnu in bto lest WDtence ooaurs ia tta* 
Bhigavad Gits. The Reformer gad, not appropriate the ocmpli— 
moat he kindly pays us:—BA, 1. 3, £.] 

« LIFE OF DAY ARAM GIDUMAL/’ 

The Editor* ,' J , ; 

The Indian Social Reformer* ■ , *, - ; 

Sir, ' - ! * r - 

" Young Builder* Press, Karachi, are collecting: 
materials for publishing in English a biography of 
the late Mr, Dayarann GidumaT* C. S., who along 
with the late Messrs, B, M, Malabari, Mahadev 
Govind Ranade* Sir N* G. Chandavarkar and other 
public workers in the fag-end of the last century 
gave a strong impetus to the Social Reform 
movement in Bombay Presidency in particular, and 
In India in general. He had a large number, oF 
friends all over the country. Some of these must 
be still living* The Editors of the Biography wllk 
esteem it a favour If those who were once the- 
contemporaries of the great man would send to the- 
undersigned such information and material, e . 
letters, pamphlets, etc,, as may be in their possession^ 
These would be returned to their respective owner*, 
if so desired* after they have been done with, 

"j . Yours etc., 

Karachi, ( I- H, Kumar* 

November 23, 1935. f Editor, 

) ' ’ <( Young Builder”. 

THE PROTECTION OF THE ASSYRIAN \' L 
CHRISTIANS OF IRAQ* 

Christian circles have been repeatedly disturbed 1 
by the precarious and perilous situation of the Assy¬ 
rian Christians of Iraq, threatened with extermina¬ 
tion, and they have intervened on their behalf with 
the League of Nations, asking that protection tnay 
be assured. H . ,, " ? - * ' ' ' i m [ 

It is therefore worth drawing the attention of these 
same circles to the important decisions taken by the 
recent Assembly of the League of Nations, whioft 
solve in a definite and absolutely satisfactory manner* 
the problem of the establishment of the Assyrian 
Christians of Iraq. 7, . , t t 

After a period of study and the despatch of several 
missions, and after diplomatic negotiations which 
revealed, on the part of most governments* a very 
clear sense of their responsibilities, the settlement oF 
the Assyrians of Iraq, tn the plain of the Ghah has* 


:om 
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definitely decided upon. In order to facilitate 
ihl» settlement, the Assembly of the League of 
Nation* has included in its budget for 1936 a sum 
-of 1,300,00(1 Francs* Added to the contribution from 
the Government of Iraq, from Great Britain and from 
the authorities of the territory of the Levant, and to 
grants from private associations. and from those 
.principally concerned, this sum wiU enable the 
Assyrians of Iraq to be settled In the region of the 
-Ghab. The total expenditure anticipated for these 
operations amounts to some 17,000,000 Francs, which 
will be paid in the course erf the next few years as 
the need arises, under the auspices and with the 
participation of the League of Natio a* 

The plain of the Ghab is adequate for the settle* 
Tncnt of from twenty to twenty-five thousand people. 
Large scale works will however be necessary, and 
while they are being carried out the majority of the 
Assyrians will be settled on an estate of 9,500 
hectare or on other land in the neighbourhood, where 
they will be able to grow cereals or graze their 
-flocks. Provincial establishments will be made. 
Five dispensary-infirmaries will be created and it is 
proposed also, If funds permit, to build a hospital 
-of from SO to 100 beds. As soon as the works are 
finished, permanent settlement will take place In 
vthe plain of the Ghab Itself, where permanent villages 
will have been built in the meantime. These wiU 
take the form of centres accommodating from 2,500 
to 4,000 inhabitants, and will be an Improvement on 
-scattered villages, since they will facilitate the 
Installation of non-agricultural elements, such as 
artisans and shop-keepers, will reduce the number 
of schools, churches, hospitals and dispensaries to be 
built, and will thus cut down overhead charges. 

Plans of a very precise nature, taking the customs 
of the people concerned into account, are in hand as 
regards the administration, education, and the civil, 
religious and political status Of the Assyrians, 
They will be received as permanent colonists in the 
mandated territory of the Levant and naturalised at 
a date to be fixed in agreement with the Council of 
ithe League of Nations and after a period which in 
principle should cot be less than 5 years, 

A special organ will have charge of the direction 
of the settlement operations, working under the 
authority of the Council of the League of Nations, 
and In close liaison with the High Commission 
for the mandated territories of the Levant. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA GURUKUL AND 
VIDVAMANDIR—TRICHUR* 

The Sri Ramakriaha As ram, Trichur recently 
published the report on the working of the Sri 
Ramakrishna Gurukul and VidyamandUr for the years 
1933 and 1984. It Is a record of steady progress in 
the educational, social and economic activities that 
the institution has been carrying on for the Harijans 
of Kerala from 1927. Started at first with only one 
Harijau boy, the boys* section of the Gurukul has 
now a strength of 33 against a strength of 12 in 
the girls’ section. Among them are a few caste 
Hindus, The Vidyamandir is now a full-fledged 
Lower Secondary School with a strength of about 
400, half of whom, again, are Harijans. Besides 
giving moral and religious lessons, it affords a 
system of education suited to the rural areas of 
Kerala, at the same time giving instruction and 
guidance in patriotism, cures and the cultural 
languages of India such as Malayalam, Sanskrit, Hindi 
ana English. There is also an Industrial School 
attached to this where cloth-weaving, mat-making, 
drawing, music and needle work are taught. Agri¬ 
culture also is given its due importance, almost 
making the Gurukul self-dependent in the matter of 


vegetables- Practical training in accounting ~and 
business ia given to boys through their registered 
Co-operative Society, which conducts a provision 
store and a book stall- Besides these there are the 
Children's republic, students 1 associations, the gomes 
club and the Court of Honour to train children to be 
responsible citizens of the counfcry- 

The Asram has also been ' working anting 
the Harijan population outside, giving them 
economic relief through co-operative society, benefit 
fund etc-, and helping, them to live better 
lives In better surroundings by founding colonies 
and giving practical lessons in health, sanitation 
and cleanliness. It Is noteworthy that many of the 
distinguished educationists, Congressmen and 
Officials, from all parts of Indtta have visited the 
Institution and expressed their sincere appreciation 
of the work carried on by the, Ashram. The 
Institution now stands badly in heed of funds feu- 
extension in accommodation and equipment The 
Gurukul building and the shrine for. both of which 
Mahatmaji laid the foundation-stone have yet to be 
completed- There is also a need for a separate girls' 
section. Contributions, however small, may be sent to 
The President, Sri Ramakrlshna Ashram, Trichur 

CASTE AND UNTOl/CHABILITY. 

In the Jfarifatt of 16th November, there appears 
an open letter to M. Gandhi written by Sir Govindrao 
Madgaonkar. In the main .body of the letter he 
clearly states his own position as to the problems 
of Caste and UntouchabiHty, and in the end appeals 
to certain persons, whom he regards as Hindu leaders 
to ‘give a clear lead' and a ^courageous lead’ on this 
vital question. . t .. ,7 « ; 

In this category of Hindu leaders Sir Govindrao 
mentions myself along with Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Malaviya. But without presuming to bo such 
a great leader of Hindu opinion as he thinks me, I 
feel bound to disclose mv opinions on the stated 
questions, because I hold that a man's views on 
public affairs can be regarded as public property, 
liable to be disclosed on a legitimate challenge. 

Sir Govindrao demands not only a 'clear - lead 
but also a 'courageous 1 lead! What he inwardly 
means by this is obvious I I have fio hesitation in 
accepting the challenge. I do not know whether the 
answer that 1 am giving him, in the following few 
lines, will be clear enough for his purpose. But I 
am prepared to stand or fall by what I am stating. 
These opinions of mine have been held by me 
consistently throughout my life ; and being a journa¬ 
list and active public worker, 1 had h> disclose and 
state them already on many occasions, 

1 do not believe in caste as divine. It is man-made 
and the product of social evolution under particular 
physical or material conditions. The verse in the 
Gita about this should be quite clear in its meaning, 
even to a man, of ordinary intelligence, JRf 

: Here does not mean c as te 
by birth. The. ^ of a man is a philosophical 
interpretation or description of his, regard being 
had to his mental and spiritual tendencies, taken 
together with the work which ho does under the 
influence of those tendencies. 

If ^1^*4 SO defined can be called divine, it is 
only so much divine as every other thing created 
in the God's Universe/ and also only so much 
immune from modification or mutation by human 
agency, Uke Sir Govind Rao, I do not believe 
that Caste, as now understock! and observed by 
Orthodox Hindu opinion, was ordained by the VH 3 *. 
It is, no doubt, the product of nnsumoiml custom ■j 
but there is no custom which the Hindu Society 
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ha 9 no right to change if it so wills rationally. Cur 
sense of the authority - of even the Vedas is 
and must; be limited by our sense of what is ratjo- 
nally go<xi for us, that is to say, not particular in¬ 
dividuals, but the Hindu Society. I do not think 
the present water-tight compartments of caste 
will remain) or ought to remain as they are. Inter¬ 
dining or even intermarriage as between different 
castes is not, theoretically , either a sin against the 
Hindu Religion or an offence against the Hindu 
Society. As actual evidence of my own opinions 
held on this subject I may state that I have (1) sup¬ 
ported the Basu Bill, and the Patel Bill, (2) openly 
joined Sahabhojans (non caste dinners), (3) brought 
about intermarriages (in my own family) with a view 
to encourage fusion among the sub-castes of Brahmins. 

I have faced ex-communication and even open 
unpopularity, for some of these things. But my 
anchor holds. I do not believe in untouch ability, and 
hold that it ought to go and mu9t be removed. 1 
want this not only for strengthening the Hindu 
Society internally, but also on grounds of absolute 
justice and fiirnessu 

But while 1 hold these views theoretically, I have 
differed and must differ from extreme or revolutionary 
social reformers, who would like to accomplish all 
the needed changes and transformations by com¬ 
pulsory legislation, i cannot go in this matter 
beyond permissive legislation,- so that progressive 
people may be helped to make an experiment of their 
favourite reform upon themselves, without suffering 
any undue injury their civil status. Similarly 1 am 
opposed to legislation calculated to coerce orthodox 
people to admit all or any people to their temples. I 
wonder if Sir Govindrao knows that I have held, now 
for years, precisely the same view. as he bolds 
about making-a* distinction between the main 
building and the inner shrine of a temple 
Without being egotistical, 1 may claim, that I was 
almost the first in JMahara9htra to suggest, that as 
a compromise. - My view is that upto a certain 
line, which marks off, the shrine from the open 
hall, or k ( Sabha Mandap') a9 it ia called, 

all castes should be free to . enter a temple, 
but that no person, (excepting the consecrated 
official worshipper) be allowed to enter the 
sacred shrine, even though he be a Brahmin among 
Brahmins. This compromise secures three things (1) 
Satisfaction to . the; untouchable of having 
( Darshan of the deity) direct, if he really hankers for 
that spiritual blesseane99. (2) Assurance to him that 
he is on the same level of right or privilege with - any 
other class, if what troubles him really is jealousy of 
the Brahmin. (3) Prevention of the sacred Sbrine 
from pollution due to indiscriminate entry. 

I hope I have made my position clear on all the 
questions referred to in Sir Govindrao’s letter. , 
y N. C. Kelkar. 

GIRL RECALLS FORMER LIFE.V 

Frantio crowds were seen collecting day and night 
inthe Chirakhana Street in the heart of Delhi to have 
darshan of an eight-year-old girl. i *: 

Enquiries made go to show that Shanto Kumari, 
aged about 8 years, daughter of Mr. Rang Bahadur 
Mathuc, a resident of Qiirakhana, Delhi, ,had been: 
disclosing her past for the last 5. years •, but her 
parents and other relations took it as a trifle and did 
not at first care n to ascertain the truth of the girl’s 
sayings. "It was only recently that a gentleman out 
of curiosity came to see this child and during the 
talk the girl gave him the name and address Of her 
former husband as' she had been doing even 

* Taken trojn new* item* la- the Indian prers, Novembor ■ 

15 to | ^ .i'j i.u i. . > ; . *. !j 


previously This gentleman jotted down the parti¬ 
ng t and r * S , ent a letter to Pandit Kedar Nath 
Chaubey of Muttra as told by the girl. - The letter, 
however, reached the person—Pt. Kedar Nath. 
Chaube, who confirmed that the information given in 
the fetter was correct. - To further ascertain the 
fact. Pandit Kedar Nath wrote back that his brother 
might be allowed to interview the girL This was 
arranged. The brother of Pandit Kedarnath came 
and met the girl who questioned her about their 
family affairs (in her time in her former life). The 
girl, to the amazement of all those present, gave 
replies which were really true to facts. She alsa 
disclosed that sh$ had buried some money in a 
room of their house at Muttra of which she gave 
me correct description. This convinced him and 
he wrote to his brother. Pandit Kedar Nath to come 
to Delhi. 


Accordingly, on November 13 last, Pandit Kedar 
Nath came to Delhi with his son, born of his former 
wife. ^ The girl recognised them and wept bitterly. 
Pandit Kedar Nath, when he ascertained the fact» 
from the girl, was moved to tears. The girl showed 
very great attachment to the son of Kedar Nath 
whom she recognised as her own son, and gave him 
dolls and a pack of playing cards. 


Pandit Kedar Nath, his son, brother, and his second 
wife are now staying in Delhi. 

It appears that ever since she could talk, she 
used to say that in her former existence, she was 
married to a man at Muttra, whose address she gave. 
Recently, her people communicated this fact to her 
alleged husband in her past life in Muttra, and he 
sent his younger brother, whom she identified as> 
soon as she saw him. Her “husband” came from 
Muttra, and she recognized him also and told him of 
facts, which were known either to him or to hisr 
former wife. Incidentally, she told him that she 
had buried a hundred rupees at a certain place in 
their- house for-the purpose of offering to a god¬ 
dess, should the child • at whose birth she died 
survive. That ' child is now eleven years old. 
The girl explains that before being born in Delhi, 
she was born at another place and died when she 
was years old. The “husband” has gone back to 
Muttra to look for the buried treasure. : » 


Paudit Ntkt Ram Sharma, who also visited Delhi 
In'the same connection, gives the following accounts. 
u For the last three days I have been constantly 
visiting Shanti Devi at different hours. .1 have talked 
to her and have cross-examined her in connection 
with her‘past life. ; Her replies have been satis¬ 
factory and convincing. Though during her present 
life-time she has never been to Muttra, she describes 
the city and the ‘ghats' as vividly a 9 though she had 
just been there. I have no reason to doubt her / re¬ 
collection, which she gives of here previous birth. 
Being of an inquisitive and critical bent of mind,’ 

I am not easily led to .believe things a 3 described by 
others, but Shanti’s talks leave no doubt in my tnind, 
as to. the authenticity of what she says. I want that 
Shanti should once be taken to Muttra 5 and if there 
she can, to some extent, recognize the streets and 
her 'old home’ then what right will those who do not 
believe in the Hindu belief of the transmigration of XDITI 
soul have to call it untrue P” . i 1 * 

Interviewed by ; a { correspondent, Shanti Devi 
affirmed that in her past life she was the wife of 
Mr. Kedar Nath Chaube, a cloth merchant of Muttra, 
and said they used to live in Mohalla Chau ban. 

She remarked that she was very much in love with,. 
her *'hust>and”. and for a circumstantial touch, added , 
that she often used to make potato cakes (pranlhay 
foe hinar—a delicacy be particularly liked to eat ^ Y.:: r 
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They had a well in their house and a pan supari 
-shop m front erf their house# She further stated, 
and pointed out that in this former existence as 
Mr* Chaube’s wife she had a friend named Chameli 
'<at Muttra) and they were both accustomed to go 
daily to bathe in the Jumna and used to offer prayers 
at the Vishram Ghat, which, as everybody knows, is 
a very holy spot# 

The little girl often related these facta to her 
parents, but they did not take her seriously and 
did not make any inquiries till four months ago 
when one day Shanti suddenly insisted on going to 
Muttra to see her former “husband- 1 * 

She also said that she had a son at Muttra and 
she was anxious to see him as it was the birth of 
that boy that had cost her life. Being opposed, she 
cried for hours at a stretch and would not be 
consoled. 

Shanti, who Is a very pretty girl, is anxious to 
go back to Muttra to stay with her former husband, 
but the parents are naturally unwilling to part with 
her# Meantime, more than a hundred thousand 
^pilgrims” have visited the merchant's house to see 
her for themselves- 


THE BASK OF BARODA, LTD. 

Under the pkhtnmgg at tad ItTgelf iuppartod by lb* 

fiflfflnuneal of EL EL the Hah* raja GtAkm ot 

C Begtotered nodes th* Huod* Cow pa o i ot Aat HI ol L 9 &T \ 
Hjejld Obvtc* BARO DA* 

drenrliei:—Bombiy, Atutiedtbtd, Nivurl, MehMUt 
Dabhol, Surat, Patau, Am roll, Bhavq«c«r 

Sklhpur, Karjnu, Kalol, Kadi, Dwirti, and Port Oitha* 

CAPITAL. SUBSCRIBED ,.* Ra, 6 o.oo.oaa 

CAPITAL PAID-UP ... „ 30 , 00,000 

RESERVE FUND „ a #,30,000 

DIBEGTOBS; 

Sir Lalubhal Sara aide** Kt, C.I.B,, {Chairman). 

Sbetb Dtirg;aprtM<l Sbambbupraaad Lnakarf, iMDI 

Agent, Ah media bad, ) 

Shcth Todarmal Cblvnaolal Samal Beehar. Mill Agent 
Baroda. 

Toolaidu KI Inch and Esq., (Klladiaud Devchand & G 
Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr, OErdharlal Doubbal Parlkh, B.A-, LLB., Baroda, 

Raj Ratoa Bballel Daflbbal Amin, B, A., M. S. C. t., 
(Managing Agent, Alembic Chemical Works Co*, Ltd., 
Barodo.) 


Willing to Wound But A frald to 
St Pike;—The representative members of the depressed 
classes are bitterly complaining that the Indian Press 
it not giving accurate reports of their meetings and 
resolution- We realize that such complaints must be 
very carefully scrutinised for it is very easy to make such 
a charge when possibly the press itself h not consciously 
to blame* However, it must be conceded that for the 
most part the pres® of India is in the hands of higher 
castes among the Hindu®, Even the English»editcd 
papers have on their staffs high caste Hindus who 
handle matters that relate to religious affair® in India* 
Thi* being true, i! will bs easy to understand why the 
depressed clause® expect little consideration from the 
high caste Hindus who control the publicity in regard 
to religious matter®* We believe this fear of the 
depressed classes Is probably greater than is warranted 
though all who know the situation will readily concede 
that the Hindu reporters will be greatly tempted to 
suppreie matters concerning the depressed ciaesee that 
are not favourable to Hinduism* However, it must be 
admitted that reports have been appearing in the papers 
giving accounts of meeting® of depressed classes in 
which Hr, Ambedkar'a position ha® been supported. 
But even so the depressed class leaders feci that the 
high caste Hindu® are doing everything in their power 
to keep out of the papers all favourable comment regard* 
leg Dr* Ambedkar’a position* Editorially the Indian 
press appear® to be antagonistic to Hr, Ambetikar. 
There is a very widespread determination at present to 
force Dr, Ainbedkar to make terms with the Maha 
Sabha* False report* have been given out regarding 
hi* willingness to agree to some compromise that may 
be oflerod at Poona. In an Aswdatad Pratts statement 
he has absolutely denied having had any conversation 
with representative* of the Maha Sabha. We are left 
to draw our one conclusion® as to how such reports 
got in the papers* Let u* give the pres® of India 
every opportunity to deal fairly with this present issue 
but may we not appeal to those who are in charge of the 
papers to go out of their way to learn what the real 
tacts are ? Let there be dq chance for a charge to be 
made that the depressed classes have not received fair 
treatment from the press.— Th* Jrvii&r% Wilnstu 

Boomerang:—If Christian convert® among the 
depressed classes are given charitable help for most 
urgent needs there are those who allege that “material 
inducements are responsible for their change of faith.* 1 
We wonder what they will say to the case of a Christian 
girl of Oranganuf who embraced Islam on November 14, 
on marrying a Muslim, and who was entertained at a tea 
party and presented with a gold medal by the local 
Muslim community 1 —Examiner (Roman Catholic-) 
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Mr- Welch a ad H leech Add ( Bombay, 

Mr- Manllal Balabbal Nanmvatl, B. A,* LL A* M, Pea 
Bared a, 

CTOBUMT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 

Iatflras® on dally balances tram Be. 3CK> to Ha, 1,00,000, 
will be allowed el i pw cent. per annual and on idmi 
FU, 1,00,000 by epeolal amngAEnent. No interval wixlaJa 
doe* no % cwuaa to 3*. B per belt* far wUl be aUowed. 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

Basel red tor long or short period® qn tonne wbleh may e* 
aosartalaed on application. 

LOANS, OVEBDHAFIB AND OABH OH EDITS, 

The Bank grant# aeeommcdatloa on term * to be arranged 
again*! approved reovxrlUe*. 

The Bank undertake* on b aha it of lta aonslltuonto the eat* 
Ousted? ot Bh&re* and Seoarldeeand the oollasELon ol dividend® 
end Interest thereon ; It also tmdertakre the aele a ad ptmbao* of 
Government Paper and all deaorlptioQa of Stock at moderate 
thargw parUonlara of whlqh may be burnt Da appliaartoa, 

BAVXNOS BANK DEPOSITS, 

Deppalta resolved In Saving® Bank asenmnw and Baring# Bank 
deppal* acoeunta. Interest on there la ails wad at S par sent per 
annum. Hale* cm application, 

w, e, groundwater. 

Genera) Manager, 


THE 5CIND1A STEAM NAVIGATION 
. COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Fortnightly sailings between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma galling at Galle Tutiooria 

Colombo and other coast ports 01 
according to demand* 



For Freight and other particular* apply to— 

WAliOTAM -MORARIEB * Co, 

* 

Badaro® House, 41, dprott Road* Ballard Ear#to, 

1-11 Bombay* 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

<EetabHsti.ed 7 th SeptOmbOF 1900 .) 
jnoobpo&atbd under ths indla.it oohfantes act 
vi of 1882 . 

head office i 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 
r BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon St,, Bombay# 
BAN DR A, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughes Randy Bombay. 
AHMEDABAD. 

Branches:-. AHMEDABAD, {Station Branch. 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar,) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA, 

POONA CITY, 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT, 

Capital Subscribed IIMH Rs* 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up ..,*•* „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund „ 1,02,50,000 

Loudon Agents 1 The Westminster Bank, Ltd, 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Its. 8DO to 
R*, 1,00,000 @ \% per annum. Interest on balances in 
excess or Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will ba given in accounts for interest amounting 
to Less than Be, 9 per half year, 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

Deposits are received fixed for one year or for abort 
period at rate* of interest which can be ascertained on 
Application. 

** Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable term a 
Rules on application. 1 * The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to ha 
arranged against approved security, 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 

The Bank under takes on behalf of its Constituents the 
■afe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertake* the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions or 
stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application, 

A- G* GRAY, 
Manager, 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA; 

BY 

X. NATARAJAN. 


The articles which appeared in 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 

have been reprinted in book form. 
Copies can be had at Rs* 3 (inland), 
5ah. (foreign), and t 2 (LI. S. A.), 
postage and packing free from— 

The Manager* 

The Indian Social Reformer, 
Kamakshi House, 

* Bandra, 

BOMBAY 20. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
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1 DEPOSITS fixed tor mb year mod shartor at longer period* 
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5. CDRKKNT ACCOUNTS ate opened tor 

Sooldtles and Individuals. Interest la allowed on dally balings* 
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3. SAVINGS BANTE DEPOSITS are aooeptod' and (□ ter art 
paid at 2f per g#ak. on minimum monthly balaneaa, Bala may 
ba obtalnod Itoeo the naderatgnad. 

4. DratU am ipinuad on dlrtriot and ottai lawn* on term* to ba 
anertalned on application, 

f* Tho Bank flaaoeas only teghttered Oa-Qperati™ BocCoth* 
tiia Bombay Preeldonaj, on the ruoommeudatioa ol the Eeefctfrar, 
0o^operativ« Societies, Bombay Preside no y. 

6. Ag o emote aeo audited quarterly by • firm of Inonrporatod 
Aodonntanta and ywly by a Special Goto® ament Andltetf, 
Quarterly statemente of financial peel lion are puhttibod in th* 

■* Bombay Gnwraroemt Gazotte." 

VAlOTBra la MEHTA, 

Managing. Dtnqtor.. 

LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

outright payment of the Insurance 
money to the widow or children in 
one lump sum is a great mistake. To 
apply a real test you would only ask 
yourself how your wife would invest such 
a sum now without any help whatever 
from you* The woman has been “All 
the Wife and Mother * is Ill-equipped to 
invest and safeguard funds designed to her 
family’s protection for many years* 

Therefore take -dvanUg* ^ g | pa t jdar . com 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

Far further particulars apply It 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANE EXECUTOR; 
AND 

TRUSTEE Ctt, LTD. 
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I invigorating and Wealth Giving, 

' 1 . 7 ; ' - j # 

Giving the daily " bath to 

the baby is no worry to 
he mother- if she uses 
MYSORE SANDAL SOAP 
The baby likes it and he 
will be happy only if he 
gets a tablet of MYSORE 
SANDAL SOAP to play with 

USE MYSORE SANDAL 
SOAR . 


GOVERNMENT SOAP FACTORY, BANGALORE. 

Sole Agents: for Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind and 
Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and North Kanara) and 
, , Rajputana 

Messrs. RAM JAN ALLY EBRAHIM & Co., 

81, Princess Street, Bombay 2. 



The Indian Ladies’ 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONCE IN TWO MONTHS* 


Edited totaly in tfcs intareet* a£ Ike Women of 
India, by Mbs. K* BattEIabadHan, m- a^ Hortfugtou 
Hoad, Cbetpet, Madras* 

Ea. l. p, 

BubeoripiUon (including Postage), 

Inland twm S S 0 
H n Foreign m 4 a 0 

(Subscribera and Contribution! or^autijr naedcd). 

SAFELY RELY 

ON realpatidar.com 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOB TBS CURB OF 

Gold, Cough, Headaches, Rheumatism, Swellings and all othw 
kinds of Aches and Fains* 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY A MADRAS. 



THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 

Dealing with Social, Economic, 
Political end Religions Problems* 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PRICE BAN NAS. 

Annual Subscription : Inland t Rg t 0/— 
P&r*ign t 10*, Pott /rto* 

Subscription* and all other Oommunicatfant 
■hould be addressed to— 

THE MANAGER, 

The Guardian, 

Hogarth P&rss, Mount Bead, 
MADRAS* 
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The Shahabad Sement Gdmpanv, Ltd. 


The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal' 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 


MINAR 


BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMENT* 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION. 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 23 days Concrete strength at 4 days* 
Madras Presidency and Mysore H. E. H* Ids Nizam's Dominions i T t-e Deccan:’ 

BEST & CO., LTD., Messrs* AHMED ALLADIN & CO., RASHID KHODADAD & C0* f 

MADRAS. SECWNDEHABAlt* Mtl. Baft Stbrst. Caup. POONA. 

Messrs. PALLONJI & SHAPURJI, 70, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 

The Shahabad Sement Company, Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE •“ BOMBAY. 24. BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


“INDIAN OPINION” 

(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi In 1903) 

For The Moral, Political and Social Advancement 
Of South African Indians. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Within the Union ........ 20s Annually. 

>1 II u " » - - - - * 10s. 6d. Half-yearly. 

Outside the Union .21s- Annually. 

» n h .- Its. Half-yearly* 

For Further Particulars Apply to:— 

The Manager* 

INDIAN OPINION , 

Phoenix, Natal. 

THE 1NP1HN S©eiHL REFORMER. : 

Subscription Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs.- 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free), 

Single copies of the current month, If available, can be - 
had at 2 annas, current year 4. annas and copies more 
than a year old 6 annas each, exclusive of postage 

Por further particulars, please apply to: ’<pealpatidar.com 

THE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

KAMAKSH1 HOUSE, BANDRA, 

_ BOMBAY 20 . _ , 

PjrlpUw by 3*1 JB. Dutmah, Manner, Th* Commercial Printing Pw, lOfi, Ffttall Btreat, Fort, Bombay, and PtahUahea 07 

'Wnalbfcth H*4ar«fAn &>r fctae Prcprletoni ol the " Indian Social E*fenn«." Llmltod, at 100 Cowaejl Patel Str»l, Fort, Bombay 

»>,v * 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
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Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-8-0 (Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. ^ 
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“I mitt ^ u hanh mu truth, and M wncompromliini u iuiticttl mm in eamett-I will not equivocate — I will not ' 

l will not Tttrett i single inch ~>~And I wifi If* heard” WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON in the Liberator* 
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Be rude Goremneut end Joint 
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Birth Oonlrol end FopnlaHan, 
Indiana In Eeat afrtaa. 
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Tb* Turkish OoDrUtutLoxi* 
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NOTES 


Dangers of the New Constitution:— Speaking at 
St. Andrews Day Dinner in Madras Lord 
Erskine referred to the danger of the demand 
for linguistic provinces being revived. “We have 
not heard very much about that subject lately/' 
said his Excellency, “but no doubt that subject 
will rise again and* if greatly daring, I may give 
a word of advice to Indian politicians, it would 
be this. They have set before their eyes the 
great ideal of a united India. We hear a great 
deal of India as a nation, and I sincerely hope 
that the ideal may come true, but £ myself do 
not believe that you can hold that ideal and yet 
advocate the formation of linguistic provinces. 

..-.The great achievement of the British 

in India has been the unity of India and I think 
that will be acknowledged by almost everybody 
in this country, I am quite certain, if any one is 
going to advocate the formation of linguistic 
provinces, he is going to upset the ideal for which 
a great many of them have a great affection/ - 
Lord Erskine went on with increasing warmth 
to deprecate strongly the persistence in a demand 
which, if gained, would throw India back into 
tile condition in which she was before the advent 
of British rule* These are wise words but they 
come too late. The new Government of India 
Act has definitely started India back on the way 
to prO'British conditions. It has divided the 
unitary British India into nine or ten statutory 
provinces. We have accepted the principle of 
Federation but there was no need to dismember 
British India in order to fit it into one. We have 
never heard so far any explanation for this act 
of vandalism. The great achievement of British 
rule to which Lord Erskine referred, has been 
undone by British hands. This to us is the 
worst feature of the new constitution. Another 
danger—it is practically the same in a special 
form—was referred to by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
in his Convocation address to Patna University 
graduates. Sir Tej, as one of the British Indian 


members of the Fede ral Structure Committee of 
the Round Table Conference, which decided that 
British India should be cut up into independent 
units, must share the responsibility for this fatal 
transaction. ‘'One danger that I foresee under 
the new constitution,* * 1 he said, “is that education,; 
being a provincial subject, our universities and 
our entire educational system, may tend fromi 
a national point of view to become far too 
provincial or parochial. I sincerely hope and 
trust that, without in the slightest degree inter¬ 
fering with the autonomy of the provinces, it 
may be possible to devise some machinery for 
the interchange of ideas between province and 
province and to secure some co-ordination and' 
prevent unhealthy competition. ,J Sir Tej was^ x 
no doubt referring to the Education Board 
which the Government of India have decided ■ 
to start. This Board, under far more favourable 
conditions* was tried and discarded not many 
years ago. Under the new conditions each 
province will be far more jealous of its indepen* 
denee and the exchange of ideas will lead to 
nothing. The only way in which the situation 
can be retrieved, is to institute a Federal post* 
graduate university, which will set a high, 
standard to all provincial universities. 

Madras and the New Constitution:—Speaking 
with special reference to his province, Lord 
Erskine said, with the particular constitution of 
the Madras Assembly what he himself was 
terrified of “was a large number of groups none 
of them owing allegiance to any other, and as 
a result the Government of the Presidency 
changing perhaps once a month or perhaps once 
in six months. Whatever may happen, at the 
coming elections/* he added, “I do hope that 
some party will get a majority/ - The position 
Is much the same as regards other provinces- 
except perhaps the two where a statutory 
majority is guaranteed to one community, 
though even here the danger of group formation 
is not altogether absent. In the Punjab for 
instance, Muslims are divided in three groups,. y| 
the Ahrars, the Quadianis and the others. 
Even when one party gets a majority in the 
elections It may not retain it after them* 
The following taken from the Times of India's 
report of the proceedings of the Bombay Legis¬ 
lative Council on Friday the 23th November, is 
amusing as well as interesting in this connection: 
'‘Incidentally Mr, Kulkamt remarked that he 
was surprised to find In the Council Attendance 
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Book at Poona the addresses of about 12 
members mentioned as *'18, Queen’s Garden 
Road.” Probably a “hostel” and they 

all stayed there. Dewan' Bahadur S. T. 
Kambli strongly took exception to his bun¬ 
galow being described as a “hostel.” Mr. 
Kulkarni knew very well that his bungalow 
was at “18, Queen’s Garden Road.” Mr. 
Kulkarni pointed out that he was not aware 
that the Minister's bungalow was situated 
there. He simply wanted to illustrate that 
members could not freely vote in . the 
House for some reason or other.” The truth 
is that the new Constitution will almost 
inevitably leads to the formation of groups 
in the Legislature not only in Madras 
but in most other provinces. The only way 
of counteracting this tendency of the Consti¬ 
tution is to form a strong caucus which from 
outside the Legislature will direct its proceed¬ 
ings so far as its own members are concerned. 
This i* what the National Congress has been 
obliged to do and the J ustice Party in Madras 
has been doing. Parliament had two alternatives 
with regard to the constitution of Indian Legis¬ 
latures. It could have followed the policy prior 
to the Morley-Minto reforms of basing the 
franchise on educational and property qualifi¬ 
cations without reference to religious beliefs. 
Or it should have recognised all religious beliefs 
and not only three or four as entitled to 
separate treatment for franchise purposes. In 
the latter case, Catholics and Protestant 
Christians should have been given their own 
electorates. At a public meeting of Catholics 
held in Bombay to protest against the 
distribution of seats for Indian Christians 
proposed by the Bombay Delimitation 
Committee, a prominent Catholic leader declared 
that if Bombay Catholics were not given 
another seat (which had been proposed for 
Gujarat Christians, mostly Protestants), they 
~toould rather be included in the general (non- 
Christian) constituency. The scheduled castes 
which are lumped together in electorates, are 
divided among themselves into numerous groups 
which hold aloof from one another, and these 
latter are bound to repeat themselves in the 
Legislature. We appreciate Lord Erskine’s 
plain speaking but His Excellency, no doubt, 
realises that the dangers to which he referred 
are inherent in the new constitution. 

S. Sinha on Indian Education: —It was coura¬ 
geous of Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha to maintain 
with chapter and verse that the Indian Educa¬ 
tional system has done meritorious service to 
the country, at a time when it is being attacked 
by all sorts and conditions of people, including 
some eminent Indians, on diverse and often 
contradictory grounds. We reprint this part of 
the Convocation address which Mr. Sinha 
delivered at Lucknow University last week. “It 
is thus clear,” he said, “that while, like all human 
institutions, our highest educational system is 
not perfect, yet it has already rendered good and 
great service to the cause of Indian progress. 


I maintain that much of the denunciation of it— 
even when it is not interested —is wholly unwar¬ 
ranted, if not irresponsible, as evidenced by the 
declarations I have quoted from eminent authori¬ 
ties.” Mr. Sinha rightly stressed the 
responsibilities devolving on educated Indians 
as the custodians of national interests and as 
the vanguard of the country’s progress. He 
poured a little good-humoured scorn on the 
“man of facts” the ‘eminently practical man/ 
“India,” he added, “needs at this juncture not 
weak-kneed wobblers or mealy-mouthed tem¬ 
porised, but “bold, very bold though not too 
bold” leaders and workers possessed of not only 
patriotism and strength of character, but a will 
to do and a soul to dare in the assertion and 
the maintenance of their just rights, even to the 
verge of being moderately fanatical and who, 
when occasion 'really demands it, will ride in the 
whirlwind and direct the storm.” At this point, 
unfortunately, Mr. Sinha seems to have felt 
that he had gone a bit too far. He tried, 
unnecessarily we think, to tone down his high 
call on Indian youth and made a quotation, 
of all poets from Robert Browning, in which 
Bishop Blougram expounds his philosophy 
of limiting one’s exertions to ends which 
are assured of success without them. This 
certainly was not Browning’s own philosophy 
but quite its opposite. “If a man’s reach 
does not exceed his grasp, what’s a heaven 
for?” cries Andrea del Sarto in rebuke of Bishop 
Blougram and his host of followers. This is 
the ruling idea which pervades Browning's 
poetry and makes it a powerful tonic to sustain 
the human spirit in moments of depression. In the 
last lines that he wrote, the “Epilogue to 
Asolando, ’’Browning draws a pen-picture of 
himself, as 

One who never turned his back, but marched 
breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 

Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better,• 
Sleep to wake. 

Surely, this is a worthier model for our young 
people than Bishop Blougram. 

Indian Troops for Aden :—A Press Communi¬ 
cation trom New Delhi announced on Monday 
that at the request of His Majesty's Government 
the Government of India have agreed to send a 
battalion of Indian Infantry to strengthen tem¬ 
porarily the defences of Aden. The unit selected 
is the 5/14th Punjab Regiment from Poona, 
of which one company is already at Addis 
Ababa as Legation Guard. There was consider- 
able criticism of the despatch of one company 
of Indian troops to guard the Legation at 
Addis Ababa, which was moderated by the 
sympathy generally felt for Ethiopia. The 
despatch of a whole Regiment to Aden at the 
‘request* of His Majesty's Government, at the 
present time, is conclusive as proof that the 
Army ip India is being maintained at a strength 
much beyond Indian requirements for Imperial 
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•purposes at the expense of the Indian taxpayer. 
^During th© debates on the 'Criminal Law 
Amendment 13111 at Che last session of the 
'^Legislative Assembly the Home Member drew 
.an alarming picture of the political situation in 
•order to justify the passing of the measure. 
Conditions in Bengal are still •' said to demand 
the -maintenance ot special measures. In Lahore, 
•the communal conflict • between Sikhs and 
‘Mussulmans has remained acute for several 
months. The Government of India can not be 
-expected now to spare troops for the defence of 
Aden which, against strong protests from India, 
lias been taken out of its control and handed over 
to the Colonial Office in London.- / l . 

A Deputation to Dr. Ambedkar :—A deputation 
-of well-meaning Hindu gentlemen from Nasik 
waited upon Dr. Ambedkar to request him not 
•to carry out his declared intention to leave the 
‘.Hindu fold. It had a three hours discussion 
-with him and the substance of the talk has been 
published. Dr. Ambedkar told the members 
that he has a strong religious sentiment according 
-to his own conception of religion. He was not 
'Of those who think that religion is not essential 
to society. He considered the foundation of 
religion to be essential to the life and practice 
of society. He would not undertake the res¬ 
ponsibility of starting a new sect. He thought 
that the Harijan community should be completely 
-absorbed into some powerful community. The 
Arya Samaj did not satisfy him. There were 
.some difficulties in the way of Harijans accepting 
Buddhism. They will consider the question of 
joining Sikhism. The Doctor hates hypocrisy. 
He has no faith in Hinduism and has decided to 
renounce it but he does not intend to do so 
immediately as he wants to carry his community 
with him. It will take at least four or five 
years, he thinks, to persuade his community to 
follow him. If after that period they are not 
prepared to do so, he will alone change his 
religion. The annals of religious conversion, 
record no more deliberate instance of going 
About the business. 

Baroda Government and Joint Family:— In 
a statement published a year or two ago of 
social legislation passed in Baroda State it 
seemed to be assumed that the break up of the 
Hindu joint family system was an end to be 
•desired. The Baroda correspondent of the Times 
of India , however, reports that a questionnaire 
ihaa been issued by the Legal Remembrancer to 
that Government to find out whether any dement 
of usefulness is served by the retention of 
the institution under the prevailing conditions 
-of Hindu Society. One great defect of the 
system, the Baroda Government has already 
remedied by recognising the wife of a co¬ 
parcener, on his death, as a coparcener herself 
And giving the coparcener the right to make 
a will of his share in the family property. The 
fact that the joint family persists notwithstanding 
the many forces at work to undermine it, must 
be taken to show that there are some benefits 
which it confers. People will not submit to a , 


system which has completely outlived its 
usefulness and has become a burden upon them. 
That, at any rate, is the view which a student 
of social -evolution would Jak4 T6f &ny long 
existing institution. If that be the 7 case,-the 
Baroda Government do well to ascertain -it 
by this enquiry so that if ?it is found that thp 
benefits of the joint family are incommensurate 
with its injurious effects and that it should bp 
radically modified, the State^may. .make .due 
.provision otherwise for the good objects,; such 
as they are, which the institution still subserves* 

The Indian Institute of International Affairs >-r 
We have from time to time urged that Indian 
publicists should study international 4 affairs ip 
order to get a proper perspective of our own 
problems. We are glad that it is proposed to 
start an Indian Institute of international Affairs 
and that a conference is to be called at Delhi 
early next year with that object. The signa¬ 
tories of the prospectus observe: “ We consider 
that the formation r of an Indian Institute of 
International Affairs, in affiliation with ,thp 
Royal Institute would be of great value to this 
country. There are already in Canada, South 
Africa and Australia, Institutes of International 
Affairs, affiliated to the Royal Institute. In 
India such an Institute would probably 
consist of an All-India Council, with 
branches in States and Provinces, somewhat 
on the lines of the Canadian organization. 
We hope that eventually it may be possible 
to establish headquarters for the Indian 
Institute with a first class library and facili¬ 
ties for the study of, and dissemination of 
accurate knowledge on, international questions. 
If the Indian organization were affiliated with 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs 
in London, its members would enjoy the 
full privilege of membership of that body when 
in London, and would be entitled to use 
its services as freely as its own members.” 

The Education in Turkey; —A writer in the 
Open Court sums up the reforms in education 
introduced in the Turkish Republic as follows*- 
“Education b thoroughly secularized as well as 
centralized. In the old days, a large part of 
the education was given by religious teachers in 
the Mosque schools. . It consisted largely jn 
reciting the Koran and was medieval in spirit. 
The new government has closed all such schools 
and placed the children in state institutions. 
There some lessons are still labeled religious, 
but these are taught by lay, not clerical teachers, 
and contain such modern injunctions as the 
religious duty of supporting the aeroplane society. 
Private and minority schools are secularized 
with equal thoroughness, and education must 
not be used for religious or any other form of 
propaganda. Friday is the weekly holiday but 
this is general and far more largely used for rest 
and recreation than as a day of worship. 
Whereas a few years ago, most students kept 
the fast of Ramazan, now few do, and whether 
fasting or not, teachers and pupils are requijed to 
attend to their duties promptly.” _ . ^ 
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UfA :* € A iNATION OF BEGGARS” 1 w 

0 : j la his addreks ■ t6 1 the Convocation of Patna 
■'University last week Sir Tej Bahadur Saprii 
-declared that he did not want I ndians to be a na¬ 
tion of beggars^ So long as the British rule the 
country there is ho fear of that contingency, hap¬ 
pening. Whatever Britain may door omit to do 
for India* she Is determined not to pauperise us 
by her charity, A country Which maintains the 
costly Civil and Military service: which made a 
'gift of one hundred million sterling to the 
wealthy British overlord; which contributes five 
'shillings in the pound to the. income of every 
'inhabitant of Britain; which, even at a time of 
extreme depression when much richer Govern¬ 
ments ' have felt justified in granting themselves 
a moratorium for an indefinite period against their 
creditors, is punctilious in the payment of her 
foreigti obligations; which is the only country 
in the world to allow the free export of her gold 
assets; and which is ready to raise large sums 
for sundry celebrations; is certainly in no danger 
of becoming branded as “a beggar nation.” It 
is astonishing how a man of Sir Tej’s 
intellectual acumen should pitch upon an 
inconsiderable item like Indian education 
as the root factor of the economic situa¬ 
tion, overlooking the main factors which 
stare one in the face when one allows oneself 
the misery of contemplating it But terrible 
'are the devastating effects of a fixed idea. To 
safeguard India against this imagined danger, 
■Sir Tej prescribed a triple remedy. The Leader 
of Allahabad in a weighty leading article shows 
1 that the “triune* reform put forward by the 
learned Convocation orator, is not new, that 
it has been tried in different parts of India and 
had failed to commend itself to the public. The 
Chief Editor of the Leader was the first Minister 
of Education in the United Provinces under 
r the Montagu reforms and, everybody is agreed, 
he was no dummy Minister, In his short term of 
office he managed to effect important educational 
reforms, “In his (Sir Tej’s) view/ writes the 
* Leader t "our primary education should be 
‘ brought ‘more into harmony with rural condi¬ 
tions* and secondary education should be made 
r self-sufficient and not subservient, as it is at 
■ present, merely to university education. It is 
no disparagement of these ideas to say that 
they are not new. Expression has been given 
to them many times before and during many 
- years. Also, attempts have been made to 
reorganize both primary and secondary education 
bn the lines suggested by' Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru, but it is true to say that success did 
■not attend those attempts.” Sir Tej would 
seem to be unaware of what had been attempted 
in his own province in the way of educational 
reform. The Lender goes on to point out that 
some years back an attempt was made to reform 
primary education in the direction indicated by 
Sir Tej and it failed. Attempts made in Madras, 


. Bombay, Bengal and the United , Provinces 
to "make secondary education independent of ‘ 
the Universities by instituting a School Leaving- 
examination, have J also failed-The. Leader 
states briefly what ‘happened, to ,them ip. other 
provinces but, as it does not seem to be aware of* 
what happened in Bombay, we may , supply the 
omission. Lord Sydenham's Government in their 
determination to i make secondary education- 
completely independent, went so far as to make- 
the Matriculation .examination of ;the .latter a 
disqualification for the subordinate Government 
services- We * can not go here into the- 
controversy which raged over this reform- It 
was settled by handing over the School Leaving 
examination to. the University, which, after a 
decent interval, 'amalgamated 1 it with, the- 
Matriculation, Technical r education - schemes 
have likewise been disappointing in their results— 
“Limiting ourselves to these provinces/' says the- 
Leader^ “we have here a number of technical an&f 
industrial schools designed to wean young men 
from the craze for the services and what are 
called the learned professions. But outside the- 
artisan class a large number, if not the majority^ 
of the products of these institutions simply seek 
for employment somewhere,” The experience 
is not peculiar to*£he United Provinces. - ’ 

We shall be told that the people do not under¬ 
stand what is good for them, and they should 
be led if necessary by force to adopt what their* 
betters think good for them. That is the politi¬ 
cal ideology of Fascism, Hitlerism, Sovietism* 
Dr, Ambedkar in his latest pronouncement has 
expressed a longing for a social dictator. Does 
Sir Tej long similarly for an educational dictator?" 
The other and the more statesmanlike way of 
looking at the question, is, first, to find out 
what the difficulties are which prevent people 
from adopting the reforms suggested by Sk Tej*. 
if they are otherwise desirable. First, as to 
primary education. We do not understand what 
is meant by saying that the present system does- 
not sufficiently harmonise with rural require* 
ments. The primary schools teach in the- 
main the u three R’s n which are not different 
in cities from what they are ia villages* 
Further the distinction between rural and urban is . 
largely artificial in this country. Nearly 80* 
percent of the population of Bombay—one of 
the few really urbanised areas in the country—is^ 
born in the districts. The large disparity 
between the male and female population shows* 
that a considerable proportion of the population 
leave their women in the village home. The 
contact with the country is thus never interrupted* 
The main difficulty in the way of housing the 
workers is that they do not accommodate them¬ 
selves to the conditions of city life. That is- 
one side of the question. The other is, that 
owing to this uninterrupted contact between 
town and village, the rural outlook itself is. 
being transformed. Has Sir Tej, we wonder, 
thought of the tremendous effect which the 
setting up of a painted petrol pump in the 
outskirts of a village, has on the villager's* 
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mind and manner of living ? Less than twenty 
five years ago Bandra wa3 a peaceful village, 
more country than town. Today motor cars and 
buses shriek along from morning to night 
and the very beasts on their tired tramp to the 
slaughter house* have learnt to be alert to move 
out of the way at the hoot of the motor 
horn. The effect of improved communica¬ 
tions and means of transport on administr¬ 
ative theories* long regarded as axiomatic, 
has not been adequately realised. In Mysore 
wer a hundred villages have already, been 
and a large number of others are, being 
electrified. It means nothing short of 

a revolution in the rural mind. And then there 
is the social bond which runs like a" thread 
stringing up town and village together in a 
■wondrous continuity. In the West itself the 
-distinction of rural and urban* is being reduced 
by the substitution of electric for steam power. 
We have to make village life attractive to 
educuted men as the first step in the 
reconstruction of national life. Not long 
ago, tha slogan of the educational reformer 
was ** a broad highway from elementary 
school to the university/' which should be 
free to very child, whether rich or poor. 
The new cry is rather patterned on the 
lines of birth control. Education is to be 
rationed and admission to schools regulated 
by a Commissar of Education, according 
to the n umber of jobs available at a given 
moment. Every educated man who happens 
to be without a paid job, however valuable 
his work may be to the community, is to 
be stamped with the stamp of “wastage.” 
The only effect of the present propaganda 
will be to close a number of colleges and 
schools with nothing to take their ptace* 

BIRTH CONTROL AND POPULATION. 

If Place's treatise on Population is taken as the 
precursor of the Birth Control Movement—and all 
the early writers have undoubtedly drawn their 
inspiration from it—the theory of Birth Control has 
just about completed a hundred years. During this 
period attempts have been made by Us supporters, 
ca the one hand, to show its necessity from every 
aspect and by its opponents* on the other, its 
inadvisibility. Since Place had developed his theory 
out of fvialthus, it is but natural that the economic 
aspect should have first attracted attention and that 
even today a certain importance should be attached by 
birth control advocates to it. Briefly stated, this was 
that population tended to outstrip means of subsis¬ 
tence, tlrnt men increased faster than foodstuffs and that 
unless preventive checks were adopted there would 
soon come m time when there would be not enough 
to go round* Maltha* contemplated late marriages 
and self-control before marriage as the main checks, 
Plaoo advocated physical checks* Malthus had 
based his theory on one economic fallacy, that the 
population increase outstrips food production to a 
tremendous extent* Place and the birth controllers 
added one more fallacy to this in building 
up their programme, that the provision of easy 
methods of birth control will maintain the 
.balance. So far as Europe is concerned Malthus’ 
theory was never held seriously*- Ireland which 
Tlaoe refers to as the great refutation of opponents 


of Malthus, the * Promised Land of the principle of 
population' according to Karl Marx, was shown by 
Thomas Sadler as early as 1S29 to prove that poverty 
was not proportional to population but in inverse 
ratio thereto. No European community today thinks 
of reducing its birth-rate. Many of them are seriously 
perturbed about the phenomenal fall that has 
occurred in it. Italy, Germany and France are con¬ 
sidering methods to send up their population. “The 
trivial doctrine of Malthus,'* writes Spengler in 
his Hqu r of Decision^ “is based on the idiotic idea that 
economic crises can be surmounted by an atrophied 
population.*' So little danger is there of population 
outstripping means of subsistence, that w e have 
yet to hear of any country in Europe turning from 
industry to agriculture, as is bound to happen if there 
were a serious threat of food-shortage. On the 
contrary, Russia is industrialising and Central Europe 
shows to less degree the same tendencies. More 
astonishing still in America, North and South, crops 
are grown to be destroyed, fish is hurled back into 
the sea, and, the world over, production is governed 
not by the economics of use but by the economics 
of profit. The “Encyclopaedia Britannica” gives the 
clue to the Eastward trend of Birth Control interests 
when, after remarking that imperialism and industria¬ 
lism have rendered Malthus obsolete, it asserts that 
in the East ,l the Malthusian principle still seems to 
reign supreme.*' Because Europe and America have a 
declining birth-rate, India and China must also have- 
the same* The obvious method of raising the 
standard of living which means nothing more, or less, 
than the scale of living which the average individual 
considers preferable to marriage, Is inconsistent 
with imperialism. Therefore, birth control methods, 
which aa we will show later, are futile in checking 
population. - ' 

India h supposed to present all the dangers of 
over-population because the introduction of Euro¬ 
pean medicine has checked disease—‘one of Nature's' 
ways of ad justing population. 1 In strong conflict to this 
is the birth-controlleris contention that he seeks 
to check high infant mortality by his methods* This 
seems to be based on the fallacy that a high birth¬ 
rate is the cause of a high death-rate* While 
Doubleday holds the reverse la the case, Mayo- 
Smith maintains that there is no connection between 
the two. But that not enough is being done 
for the public health of this country cannot be 
denied. One turns with despair from the record 
of excellent welfare service and child care in 
other parts of the Empire to India In George' 
Allen and Unwin 1 * handy reference volume, “The 
Empire Social Hygiene Year-Book. 1 * In the 1985 
publication we find the following, 11 The recent 
financial crisis has caused a serious set-back. In 
one Province Ihe post of Director of Public Health 
was actually held in abeyance for two years and the 
duties of the post were entrusted to the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals......The provision of 

hospitals in India and dispensaries is as good as can 
be expected, considering Ihe financial condition of 
the country, but public health is stilt in a rudimentary 
condition except in the larger towns and cities. 
There is an obvious need for awakening the publio 
health conscience of India* Great difference* exist51(100171 
the policies of the various provinces now that they are 
independent of central control. Those who are in 
charge of public health in India have the superhuman 
task of maintaining the health of people who are under¬ 
nourished. 1 * After this indictment the Year-Book 
concludes with the astounding remark that the 
people arc undernourished because the production 
of die necessities of life is not increasing in the 
same proportion as the population. This is creating 
a oonfusion between shortage of food and shortage 
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of money. Any student of Indian economics will 
know that the area under cultivation for food-stuffs 
ia proportionately less today to the land cultivated 
for, say, cotton than it was fifty years ago. Nothing 
has been done, so far as we know, to reclaim 
a proportion of the cotton lands for food production* 
On the other hand, cotton cultivation is receiving 
so much attention that food crops are being relegated 
to inferior soil, Again Dr* Hutton who urged 
that a society which encouraged “ Baby-Week 
Shows’ 1 should also preach birth control, has sug¬ 
gested in his Census Report for 1931 that the pressure 
on land be relieved by rapid industrialisation. The 
remarks of the writer in the Empire Year Book are 
a tacit admission that the State has failed in grappling 
with the first problems of Indian life. Those who 
flmugly urge India’s financial soundness on the 
ground that her credit is high, will do well to ponder 
over the, admission in the paragraph quoted above 
that the hospital provision in the country is "as good 
as can be expected considering the financial condition 
of the country” It is the height of irony that Mrs. 
Margaret Sanger should come to a people whose 
main problem is providing food for undernourished 
men and women and tell them, as she did in a radio 
talk last Saturday, that birth control was going to 
solve the problems of national life and enable India to 
work out her great role in ^Influencing the spiritual 
development of the nations of the world” We should 
be glad if Western visitors would refrain from a 
cheap method of gaining popularity in this country, 
Mrs, Sanger, if she really means what she says, 
must be a very^ recent convert. For she wrote in 
1923 (“Sex In Civilisation” page 537) \ “The changing 
attitude towards contraception,.,is one of the 
eloquent Indices of the triumph of the new scientific 
morality. It indicates the laying of a solid foundation 
for the civilisation of the future. This, I venture to 
prophesy, will differ from the so-called civilization of 
the East which has erected its structure on the ugly 
basis of human slavery and misery. It will be a 
civil iaation of a healthy and happy word lines 3, n 
It has been claimed that birth control has been 
an effective factor In reducing the European 
birth-rate. But, to take one instance, the 
process by which England came to her low 
birth-rate is interesting and should be instructive 
to supporters of the movement. It is only necessary 
to state here that the transformation of a self-reliant 
community into a parasitic one almost invariably 
synchronises with the fall in its birth-rate* The 
proof of this statement exists in three dates in 
the history of British Imperialism : The year 1857, 
when the Government of India passing into the 
hands of the English State instead of an English 
Company opened up a great field for exploitation 
to the people; the year 1369, the opening of the 
Suez Canal and the quick route to India and the 
East; and the year 1871 from which date Birth 
Control workers calculate their influence towards 
family limitation. But the English birth-rate was 
falling even before 1871. Other factors include 

the growth of democracy which quickens and extends 
the desire to rise in the social scale, and the progress 
of Civilisation” with the creation of fresh needs 
and .deairea, higher expenditure, and the conse¬ 
quent postponement of marriage. But the main 
reason lies in the reduced fertility during the last 
fifty years owing to the existence of an artificially 
high standard of living. The case of Russia 

conclusively proves that before you preach birth 
control or restriction the people must feel 
the desire to have small families. What succeeded 
in Europe because of the aversion to have 
babies—the remarkable fall in £ha number 
of illegitimate births should alone prove this and 


we were surprised to hear from Mrs- Sanger’s radio- 
talk her emphasis on birth control being restricted 
to married people—failed in Russia because thertr 
the people want to have children. The Russian 
woman, writes Spengler, will make good in ten years^ 
what Russia sacrificed in the Revolution. Romanoff 
remarks that the proletariat were distinguishable 
from the educated because the first had a 
preponderance of children and the latter of dogs'. 
The East which centres its - whole social and 
religious fabric round the family unlike the in* 
dividualistic Englishman, resembles the Russian 
proletariat (or Oriental Russian) rather than the 
educated (or Westernised) Russian, in this matter*. 

The claim of Birth Control propagandists that 
the advocacy of their methods has had any serious 
influence on the birth rate, as well as the fear of 
their opponents that those methods would result in 
race suicide, is much exaggerated. The following 
extract from Dr. George R, Scott’s 11 The Truth about 
Birth Control™ goes a long way to demonstrate it 
“The Fabian Society sent out a questionnaire. Of 
the 316 persons from whom replies were received 
242 were adopting restrictive measures and 74 were 
letting things take their course. The average 
number of children per family was, of the 
first class 2* 7, and of the second 2*88* A similar 
inquiry undertaken by the National Birth Rate 
Commission elicited 477 replies, of which 287 
used restrictive methods. In this case the average 
number of children in the restricted families 
was 2'4, and where no restrictive measures were 
adopted 16* The third inquiry was conducted by 
Lady Willoughby de Broke, and here the averages 
were 3 1/8 and respectively. Now the Significant 
point in connection with these inquiries is that in 
two of them, where contraceptive measures were 
employed, the average number of children resulting 
was in excess of the average where no such 
methods were used.” It might be urged that the 
groups among whom the inquiries were made, were 
peculiar. In the case of Russia where Birth Control 
propaganda has not only failed in checking population 
but has even resulted in sending it up, it is argued 
that there is really no such propaganda! Fannina 
Halle, however, confidently asserts that not only 
is birth control propaganda allowed, it is encouraged 
by the States Dr, Scott's remarks on Holland will 
p rove u nanswerable. H e writes, “The case of 

Holland is even more significant. It as extremely 
unlikely that there is any country in the world 
where birth control is mere widely practised than 
in Holland. It has the distinction of having 
the first privately instituted birth control^ clinic, 
established as long ago as 1885* when, in any 
other country in the world, it is probable that any 
such step would have led to the instigator being 
clapped Into jail. There are clinics in all the cities 
and they are controlled by the Dutch Neo-Malthusian 
League, which Is fecegnized by the Government and 
was granted a Royal. Charter of Public Utility 
in 1835, So much for the position of birth control 
In Holland, Naturally ohe would expect Holland’s 
birth-rate, if what the Malthuslans and the antt- 
birth controllers say were true, to be the lowest 
in Europe, certainly lower than that of England 
where the practice of contraception $s still 
surreptitious, than that of France where it is a 
criminal offence. But what is the truth ? To the 
everlasting and eternal confounding of the arguments 
of Malthuslans and anti-contraceptionisra both, the 
truth is that Holland's birth-rate stands at 2'38 
higher considerably than that of England, of 
France, of Germany, of the U.S.A.* The reason for 
this seems obvious. Apart from the fact that no 
cent per cent contraceptive has been discovered^ 
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apart from the inevitability of human error Involved 
In any man-made apparatus, there itt the impossibility 
©f men observing systematically' every detail day 
after day for ,years.on end/ It S» iurpriflirig that 
birth-controllers who have been realist* enough to 
confront their self-restraint oppoaera with the case 
©f the man who had intercourse three times during 
a married life of six years and three children resulted, 
should fail In advancing birth control as a population 
check to contemplate the certainty, human nature 
being'what it is, of contraceptive users neglecting 
precautions three times in six years with the same 
result, ' k _ / 1 ’ 

INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA* 1 

India's connection with Africa is of ancient 
duration. ‘‘Eastern Africa,” wrote David Livingstone 
in his book on the Zambesi, *has been occupied from 
the most remote times by traders from India and the 
Red Sea/* The connection has continued up to the 

S resent day* Writing in 1859 General Rigby British 
loasul said:—^Zanzibar is rapidly becoming the chief 
emporium of trade on the East Coast, and it all passes 
through the hands of British subjects* Nearly all 
the anops here are kept by Banians and Borahs 5 
this is now the chief mart for supplying all the 
world with cloves, Ivory and gum-coral, and there 
is a great and increasing trade in gums, hides, 
oil-seeds, sandalwood, dyes, cowries of which many 
shiploads arc taken to the West Coast, and exchanged 
for palm-oil. Hostilities here would ruin all this, and 
Impede civilization halt a century. The Zanzibar 
dominions extend for 1,100 miles along thecoast^ 
they would break up into a number of petty states, 
and there would be no check on the slave trade/* 
The following passages taken from the Generali 
memorandum referring to Indians In Zanzibar, will 
be read with interest:—^Thts number of natives 
of India residing in the Zanzibar territories is 
between five and six thousand, and is 1 annually 
increasing. They consist chiefly of Banians from 
Kutch And Jamnuggar, and of Khojas and Bhorhaa— 
Mahommedan sects from Kutch, Surat and Bombay, 
Nearly all the shops in the Zanzibar bazaars are 
kept by these people, and almost all the foreign trade 
of the port passes through their hands: They are 
gradually acquiring all the wealth and property of 
the island and the Arabs, from their indolence, and 
want of honesty and fair dealing, are becoming 
impoverished. Banians are established In consider- 
able numbers at alt the towns end villages on the 
opposite coast of the mainland, also at Mozambique, 
Eboo and other Portuguese settlements* ? The Khojas 
and B boras have settlements on the west coast of 
Madagascar, and at the French colonies of Nossi Beh 
and Mayotta, The Banians never bring their families or 
females from India, and always look forward to a return 
to their oountry after having acquired a competence, 
but the Khojas and Borahs bring their wives and 
children, and become permanent settlers* They are 
m very thrifty, industrious people* A new quarter 
of ; the town, entirely inhabited by these Indian 
Mohommedans, has recently sprung up, and is rapidly 
increasing^ each bungalow from Kutch usually brings 
a number of Khoja families as settlers* There is 
not a single Armenian or Jew residing at Zanzibar, 
and only about a dozen 1 Persians* Several shops 
have r-^entJy been established by Portuguese from 
I there is One Pa race, who unites the 
\a of doctor, tin-worker end euilder/' 
*ge of the history of the African Continent 
©pie, is useful and, indeed, necessary to 
Indian problems in .East Africa and 
part from that , 1 it is obvious that the 
% jicqI of Africa will add Immensely to the 


economic 'resources and solidarity of the world and 
it is the right no less than the duly of India to maker 
her contribution to it, - ' ■ ' ■* - 1 

¥t Livingstone found that, contrary to the’general 
belief in Europe in hia day, the Africans had their 
own civilization and, were industrious and peaceful 
with a- few exceptions* The 1 institution of slavery 
which has become so closely associated with' Africa'* 
was first instituted by the Arabs* But the slaves 
of the Arabs were domestic slaves and were treated 
with kindness. "There can be little doubt,” writes 
Mrs, Russell in the Life of her father. General Rigby, 
“that the Slav© Trad© which stained the world with 
almost incredible iniquity for less than a hundred 
years ago/ and left the very foulest blot on the 
history of the nineteenth century, was almost 
wholly due, at least in its worst aspects, to European 
impact on the unhappy races of Africa, What 
does not America; what does not Europe, with 
all the material advances due to its colonies, its 
imports and the industries dependent on them, owe 
to the agonies of the black man without whose 
labour so much that we white races 'reckon as 
civilization would never have been f Never in alt 
History has there been cruelty on a vaster scale, 
never a more ghastly callousness to human suffering, 
never greater wastefulness of human life which we 
regard as the most valuable of all earth’s products, 
than during the years of which the European races, 
when their thoughts, as almost invariably, are turned 
only on themselves and their ‘‘Progress'", are so 
proud,” Mrs. Russell cites by way ofi I lust rat ion th© 
testimony of Livingston© who, during his first 
visit to the Manganga country, found the whole 
population ; engaged In th© cultivation and working 
up of cotton. He had never seen, he said, such 
wonderful Gotten country or such fertile land In 
his life. But a year or two afterwards be found 
this same country entirely depopulated and all 
the huts full of dead bodies. Country he found 
so thickly * populated in 1859 that there were 
villages every two miles or less/was so changed 
that, revisited in 1861, h© had to cross a tract 
of 190 miles without meeting a human being. 
The Portuguese were easily pre-eminent as the worst 
and most cruel of slave holders. The British Consul at 
at Mozambique in a book which he published in i860 
wrote: “They (the Portuguese) display a refinement of 
omelty which I am not aware exists in any other slave- 
holding communities.*. The ami is made to flog his 
mother and bis sister, the father flogs his daughters 
and also the woman who bore them for him—all at 
the command of their owner, who can do with them 
what he pleases. Women are mad© to flog—and 
that under circumstances too revolting to be told,” 
Next to the Portuguese the French were the worst 
sinners, although the first anti-slavery laws were 
promulgated at the time of the French Revolution. 
Persia and Arabia com© next in the lis^ The United 
States was a great delinquent. During eight months 
in 1861, thirteen out of seventeen vessels known to 
have escaped the vigilance of their Navy with 13,000 
slaves, carried American, colours* Great Britain 
notwithstanding her legal prohibition was for long 
deeply implicated in the nemrious traffic. - By 1865-67 
Englishmen had erected large factories in Africa 
and planted estates with sugar cane, and all their 
workers were staves* Indians too had a hand in the 
trade) during 1659-61, £5 £00 Negro slaves are 
said to have been imported into Kathiawar and 
dutch. Th© Rev, fv Waller, writing in 1890, 
said that the ferocious Arab half-caste who haunted 
central Africa was perfectly justified in staring 
to ail who would listen to him that the English 
wet© only too glad to use slaves when they 
can. Stanley Writing to the Afermng fbsi in 1893, 
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estimated that StO,OOD porters per month left the East 
Coast for .the interior* employed by the British, 
German and Congo State administrations, the Roman 
Catholic Mission, the London and other religious 
missions, the Arabs with their caravans* European 
traders. Government Agents, agriculturists tea and 
coffee planters, hunters and tourists. They were 
mostly slaves. , j . > , ' ^ 

CHINESE RECONSTRUCTION AND THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, :t ; 

Among the members of the League of Nations, 
China occupies a special position* She has suffered 
most from the political ineffectiveness of the .League. 
In the affair of Manchukuo* all that Geneva agitation 
achieved was to create a feeling in Chinese minds 
that international opinion would not tolerate Japanese 
aggression against her. But Chinese nationalism 
soon realised it was depending on a forlorn hope. 
The British Ambassador at Addis Ababa, no doubt, 
applied the lesson of Manchukuo when he advised 
the Ethiopian Emperor to make peace directly with 
Italy instead of troubling the placid waters of Geneva. 
On the other band, China has benefited most from 
the social, economic, cultural and humanitarian 
activities of the League, The principle of dis¬ 
interested international help contemplated by the 
League in the case of industrially backward 
countries baa been worked to the fullest an 
China, It is not surprising, therefore* that M. Haas* 
Director of the Transit Section and Secretary 
of the League Committee on technical co-operation 
with China, should have found during his investiga¬ 
tions in China (January-May 1935) that Chinese 
public opinion today gives priority to national 
reconstruction and economic and technical revival 
in contrast to the emphasis in 1923 on international 
status as a fully sovereign state. As a representa¬ 
tive of the League, M. Haas went to China to inquire 
into the present conditions and immediate prospects 
of technical co-operation between the League and 
the Chinese Government as well as organisations 
engaged in the work of reconstruction. In view of 
the failure of the League to do anything to preserve 
the Integrity of Chinese territory, it would have 
been futile and farcical for Chinese leaders to 
have urged the maintenance of her full sovereign 
status in discussions with him. It might more* 
over have proved exceedingly embarrassing to 
Jtf. Haas, There was, on the other hand, much 
to be gained in concentrating on questions relating 
to interna] administration. It was both courteous 
and practical of the Chinese leaders who met M. Haas 
to have avoided the international and stressed the 
■economic problems of modem China, 

M* Haas* report on his mission is now available 
to us and it is of great interest to Indians as a 
contrast to the manner in which we have received 
training in Western technique. The growth of 
European influence in China has been gradual. As 
Mr. H. N. brat Is lord remarked in an article in 
The Aryan Paih Westernisation is growing in China 
along with national need a. Therefore, M, Haas is able 
to assert that in almost all branches of national recon¬ 
struction* in spite of the economic crises, unremitting 
efforts are being made, sometimes In the face of political 
difficulties and uncertainties. |( It is not enough* 1 * 
writes M. Haas, 4l to describe the work in progress 
and the results obtained. An account ought also to 
be given of the encouraging state of mind of the 
collaborators of the Central Government associated 
in reconstruction work; not of all certainly but of 
many, and no tioubf a growing number, of. specialists, 
of modest experts-, witness should be borne to thdr 
seal—ra zeal devoid of illusions, but. nevertheless 
confident—and to their perseverance jin acquiring the 


necessary competence. The value pf their service* 
is not always sufficiently appreciated put side China 
or oven in their own country. Below %he leaders and 
pften far removed from them there b no Jack pf 
collaborators who are ardently devoted %o the work oi 
reconstruction. ; To an Increasing extent in pycry 
technical sphere and doubtless pearly evqry 
part pf the country* young men .are to $& found 
who are working modestly, courageously, silently, 
aware of the obstacles and methodically attacking 
them, - In the field of Industriallsatlqn, M. Haas 
observes that room la fpund for IpoaJ arts and 
crafts. The methods of constructing, maintaining 
and financing a system of roads* the rules for 
irrigation and for the development of public 
health in. rural area* are adjusted to the needs, 
habits and social structure of the communities 
affected. H e| ice the average Chinese, peasant of 
proletarian, has no aversion to progress in itself. 

M. Haas describes tjis structure of the economic 
organisation in modern China, The main develop¬ 
ment stressed in all the provinces is road and 
rail construction and hydraulic works and the 
Central Government, top, attaches much value to 
this section. The National Economic Counci) 
serves as a link between the various Ministries, 
between public and private reconstruction orgar 
nisatiops, and between the various reconstruction 
departments in the provinces and the Central 
Government. It was organised in 1931 when the 
Chinese Government invited League co-operation 
in its work of modernisation. The Bcononflo 
Council devotes its attention to road communi¬ 
cations, hydraulic works, public health and rural 
economy. Public health workers are under it 
system , of centralisation and the outstanding 
success achieved in this department has been 
largely the result of this co-ordination. The 
co-operative movement in China has outgrown 
the hopes of its promoter* and Steps are likely 
to be taken for the early establishment of a 
centre for graining and directing workers in 
this field* 

A deliberate effort is being made by the Health 
Service to train and build up units of specialists* doctors, 
sanitary engineers, nurses and midwives, for work 
in the rural areas* M Jt has been forced to depart, 1 * 
writes M. Haas, " from the practice generally followed 
in Western countries and* in view of the inability of 
the majority of the population to pay for attendance 
and medicine, it has had to adopt the bold conception 
of the medical profession as a public service. 0 
Similar co-ordination does not exist in the other 
activities of the National Economic Council, the need 
for provincial intiative in them being apparently 
considered to compensate for the lack of central 
control. The wisdom of the Chinese decision to 
centralise public health has a lesson for Indians, 
if they need one after the breakdown of the 
system under provincial control. M. Haas* report 
is not ao much an assessment of work already 
done as an estimate of the vast potentialities and 
the ability of the Chinese people to develop their 
own resources. As such it is most encouraging. 
“Public opinion*" he says, already more critical 
of inertia or timidity than of boldness, of insufficient 
than of excessive initiative, 1 * The nature of co¬ 
operation sought for from the league and obtained, 
is assistance in training the Chinese techni¬ 
cal staff and in increasing its efficiency, and 
in gaining access to the experience of other countries. 

It is of interest to see how the Chinese who were 
rightly distrustful of foreign influence, came to invite 
League assistance. It would not be far wrong to 
trace this new trend to the influence of Japanese 
example* In the Manchukuo affair, China was made 
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-to fee* the uselessness of her being 4n the right in the 
face of her disunity and economic backwardness. 
The argument that Japanese conquest alone <&ald 
' pelp her industrial progress, necessitated her putting 
. per own house in order. For the same reason which 
led Abyssinia to invite League ,co-©peration in the 
face of Italian aggresstoo, China had to take Geneva 
into her confidence as far as her industrial programme 
was concerned. Moreover the League method was 
1 the only alternative to domination by one or other 

• of the imperial powers that were awaiting their 

• opportunity in Cnina. M. I laas is apparently under 
the impression that for a long time to come the 

1 League will play a part in Chinese reconstruction 
.and even that the scope of its activities will extend. 
We do not think so. Such a development will 
inevitably mean the breakdown of the League in 
a sphere where it is today very successful. Its 
greatest achievement will be when China has grown 
<>ut of (he need of continuous assistance from Geneva. 

THE EVILS OF ECONOMIC NATIONALISM. 

The Economic Committee of the League, in a 
.•report entitled “Remarks on the Present Phase of 
International Economic Relations/ paints in strong 
colours the evils that flow from economic nationalism. 
-♦‘Thanks to our cheap and rapid means of communica- 

• jtion," the report points out, *‘tbe nations are now 
so close to one another that, in terms of time and 
-cost of transport, the whole of presentday Europe 

f is no larger than the Switzerland pf yesterday, 

“These are the real dimensions of the economic 
territory in which we are living, and, when we think 
-of the obstacles of all kinds at present impeding 
traffic within this limited space, we no longer feel 
any inclination to smile at tne memory of an Italy 
.divided in the days of Mazzini into seven or eight 
'.different Customs territories or a Germany scarred, 
an the time of Goethe, by thirty-nine Customs 
frontiers. 

“The world would be much nearer the restoration 
©f comparative liberty in international trade if 
. everyone. were imbued with a conviction of the 
affinity, one might almost say the blood relationship, 
•existing between our national economy, whatever its 
jorm, and what we call external economy. * * 

•‘If a wall of monetary and commercial prohibitions 
could spring up by enchantment overnight, between, 
say, Pans and the Northern Departments, London 
and Manchester, or Berlin and the Ruhr, a fact pf 
which many people are Ignorant or which they 
refuse to admit, would be suddenly and irresistibly 
brought home to them.” 

’In order to make the effects of economic nation¬ 
alism easier to realise, the report traces the various 
•stages in the impoverishment of the taxpayer that 
results from economic nationalism. Balancing bud¬ 
gets, It points out, becomes an extraordinarily 
complicated task so soon as international trade 
encounters obstacles as serious as those existing 
.at present. 

“Amongst the first to suffer from these difficulties 
are the producers—industrial or agricultural—who 
'work for export. In every modern State, 
'suoh producers invariably constituted a large 
element of the population and represent impor¬ 
tant interests. Now, stagnation need only set 
in In one sector to be lclt throughout the whole 
• national organism. In point of fact, as they lose 
their foreign custom, exporters cut down their 
.purchases. Textiles buy less from the spinning- 
mills) the engineering trades buy fewer metallurgical 
produots ; agriculturists, smaller amounts of fertilisers 
.and of industrial products. The wave of depression 
-starting at the frontier spreads slowly over the 
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whole country. First, certain machines come ti a 
standstill, staff is dismissed, a few factories cldse 
down, unemployment becomes chronic. ‘ .‘J? 

“For the undertakings affected, profits fall* often 
they dry U P altogether. . Reserves gradually dwindle 
to nothing, as it becomes necessary to draw /on 
them. . „ , v. , ,rr*j > / ./ : ,• • * 

“For those who have scant or no reserves,? it 
becomes difficult to meet the claims of creditors beset 
with the same difficulties. Fixed charges—debts, 
interest on bonds, mortgages, rates ana taxes *of 
all. kinds, bouse and firm rent—remain unchanged, 
but there is a decline in the capacity do mept them. 
Bankruptcies become more frequent. ' - n; «ii i 

“For the budget, there will be two consequences 
—the weakening of the taxpayers* capacity ahd 
the growth' of expenditure under the heads of 
unemployment and other relief necessitated by the 
economic depression/ 

The way in which thi9 process operates is traced 
in some detail In a series of - sections entitled, 
respectively» “Contraction of transport -' and 
transport deficits’^ “Decay of the tourist traffic'*; 
“Emergency relief to agriculture"; “Shook to the 
monetary foundations and multiplication of measures 
■of self-defence"; “International financial difficulties 
create new dangers for the 'budget,* The 
international eoonomic situation is reflected .in the 
national budgets. 

The growth of economic nationalism is traced back 
to the endeavours in different countries to escape 
the effects of the economic depression. Production, 
it is pointed out, is now recovering, but predominantly 
on a national basis, so that, “while the crisis tends 
to diminish, the machinery of international' trade 
becomes more and more jammed. Of these two 
evils, the latter is now the more serious, and oallp, 
accordingly, the more urgently for treatment/ ‘ 

The chief obstacle to breaking down the barrier* 
to international trade is said to be the resistance pf 
private interests. * 

“In the sphere of commercial policy (apart, pf 
course, from a series of other causes, national or 
international, monetary or commercial, which may 
influence or even determine this policy), Governments 
have to count with the resistance of individuals and 
groups who, while they are quite ready to talk of the 
mteraependeqce of peoples, are naturally not y coo- 
cerned with anything but the interests of their own 
particular branch ,of production. It is from this 
necessarily onesided standpoint that these individuals 
and groups continually demand the enforcement pf 
.the measures the paralysing effect of which on inter¬ 
national economic relations has been summarised 
above. \ - 

“For the same reason, the parties concerned see In 
these measures at the, outset only ibe momentary 
advantages to their own particular business, while 
they fail to perceive or disregard the direct or indirect 
repercussions by which other categories of producers 
and traders will be primarily affected. The latter will 
. in turn invoke Government help ; and there will thus 
arise in the national sphere between the different 
classes of producer the very same process of sponta¬ 
neous generation which has already been observed 
as between countries in the international sphere. 

“It is some time before the collective pressure 
of all these suocessive actions makes itself felt. 
It will continue to make itself felt in proportion 
as its intensity is increased by the international 
repercussions (inthe monetary, financial, oommeroial, 
touristic, railway and budgetary domains) to 
which reference has been made above* ■ : 

“In all this (which is no more than the everyday 
record—the eminently human everyday record—of 
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the commercial policy of moat countries and which 

creates considerable difficulties , for the negotiators 
of commercial treaties) there is nothing which can 
he said to be of decisive importance in periods when 
international trade « not arrested by insuperable 
barriers, but in spite of Customs duties pursues 
Its upward way. _ ' * ' ' ' U 

“But when a situation develops as serious' aS the 
i present^ where - restarting of the international 
machinery takes precedence of all other needs, 
it is easy to see the'possible consequences of 
this failure' to distinguish clearly- between 

individual > interests r and national ■ interests. 
The ^ position calls for r the adjustment of r a 
certain number of national policies. That ' is 
. difficult enough in itself \ but it becomes a desperate 
undertaking if each of these national policies, instead 
of being based on general principles,, takes the form 
of an inchoate scries of separate, and frequently 
inconsistent, measures. The least that can happen 
in such a case is that it becomes impossible to see 
the wood for the trees/* . rr r : : - - f 

What makes economic nationalism even more 
intolerable, says the report, is that f ’in many cases 
the resumption of industrial activity is, in point of 
fact, connected directly or indirectly with the manu- 
. facture of war material and army reorganisation* It 
is needless to insist on the dubious and psycho¬ 
logically depressing economic character of such 
activities/* 

The report concludes that the situation is now such 
“as to imply work of the highest importance which 
Governments atone can carry through and which they 
\ cannot delegate to the parties concerned.. In many 
countries this is beginning to be realised, and the fact 
that this is so is ofgood augury for the future, 

“But, even whilst proceeding with the requisite 
caution, the Governments must nevertheless realise 
the' fact that a depression so serious as the present 
One calls for exceptional remedies, and they must 
accordingly bring home to their public opinion' the 
necessity for accenting certain sacrifices,' which ■ will, 
moreover, assist in creating a sounder : national 
economic system and in preparing the way for 
T recovery, - V ' r , < 1 * : v 

v ♦‘For, despite all care and caution, there will always 
be plenty of people to assert that, if to-morrow the 
doors were thrown wider open to imports, appaling 
catastrophes would inevitably occur. If the abolition 
Of quotas were contemplated, there is probably not 
J one branch of producers that would not be prepared 
to prove to the Government, with figures In support, 
that such a decision would be bound to result in the 
ruin of their industry, not to mention increased 
unemployment and a whole series of other mis¬ 
fortunes which would involve the equally certain ruin 
of the whole nation. In support of such assertions— 

J of which many would be made in good faith and whose 
weakness consists chiefly in the fact that they are 
based on the situation as it is to-day and not on the 
situation that might arise to-morrow under the in¬ 
fluence of a policy of expansion—a whole series ol 
! reasons would be adduced, which it would be difficult 
- to resist on account of their honourable character ; 
reasons relating, for instance, to the independence 
of the country in the event of war, national defence 

requirements, etc. " r 1 . * . f . , 

“That is why the re-establishment oF the essential 
minimum flow of international trade which alone can 
arrest the world on the steep slope down which it 
i is slipping to disaster, presupposes nowadays :in 
i Governments, especially in creditor countries, a very 
lofty sense of their responsibility, much firmness ana 
a determination not to allow private interests, however 
reputable, to paralyse the great work which is Indis¬ 
pensable in the interests of the nation/* * ■ 


; m UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND 
^ : s ^ ! NATIONAL LIFE,* 

It^ is just" one hundred years since Thomas 
MacaOlav, as the President of the Board 
of Education, closed a long chapter of controversy- 
about the system of education to be introduced into 
India, with the recording of his historic Minute which 
for its _ unhesitating" self-assurance and sweeping- 
generalization, ranks as. a remarkable document in. 
polemical literature, and was characteristic of the- 
controversial methods of its author. . Amongst. 
Other things he said, I shall qu&te the memorable 
passage which struck the key-note :—** The question* 
before us is simply whether, when it is in our power ■ 
to teach this language (English), we shall teach 
languages in which, by universal experience^ there 
arc no books on any subject which deserve to be 
compared to our own ; whether, when we can teach 
European science, we shall teach systems which, by- 
universal confession, wherever they differ from those 
of Europe, differ for the worse; and whether, when 
we can patronize sound philosophy and true history, 
we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical 
doctrines which would disgrace an English farrier, 
astronomy which , move laughter in girls at an English 
. boarding-school, histoty abounding In kings thirty 
feet high and reigns thirty thousand years long, and 
geography made of seas of treacle and seas of butter/*- 

None could havfe clinched the matter (from the 
European as opposed to Indian stand-point) as could 
and did Macaulay, Accordingly, on March 7, 1835 t 
just One hundred years back, the Governor-General, 

. Lord.. William Bentinck, issued the epoch-making 
Resolution in which it was unequivocally laid down 
that ^th^ great object of the. British Government, 
ought to be the promotion of European literature and 
science among the natives of - India/* Well, just a 
century has elapsed since, and probably hundreds oF 
- thousands of Indians have been educated in: this 
fairly long interval according to the system then 
introduced. About a quarter of a century later, the 
first three Indian universities were established, which 
now number six times as many. There can be, there¬ 
fore, no better way of celebrating the centenary oF 
this tremendous change in the educational history 
of India than by surveying briefly, in a convocation- 
address, the results of university education in our 
country, and its influence on our life and activities. 

As a matter of fact, the results of University edu¬ 
cation in India have been carefully examined, from 
time to time, by highly competent authorities, from 
different standpoints, and there has been a consensus* 
of opinion that higher education in this country has 
been, on the whole, a success, and that it has brought 
in its train wholesome and beneficial results. To- 
confine attention to recent times, Lord Curzon—who 
was by no means an unqualified admirer of our systehi- 
of higher education, and who tried to “reform” it 
according to his lights—speaking 0n the closing: 
years of the last century) as Chancellor of the 
Calcutta University—made the admission that, the 
knowledge imparted by the Universities - “had not 
been shamed by her children/* Later, his Govern¬ 
ment confirmed that view in an elaborate resolution* 
Another and still more authoritative testimony ap¬ 
peared in 1909, over the name of the then Secretary - 
Of State, Lord Morley, (in a ‘'Memorandum on the 
Results of Indian Administration during last Fifty 
years") in which it was stated that “with the improve¬ 
ment in education has come a much higher standard 
of probity and sense of dutyj and there has been great - 
improvement in character and attainments in the 
public services* 1 * L * * . . .7 ' 

” ■ From Xj note Show Unite nitj Oon*«jfcUon Add™, FoTembai- 

ao, 1930. . ' ' . * 
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These high official testimonial* are conclusive on 
the point that the results of Uni vers it/ education 
have been conducive to the growth and development 
of a higher standard of thought and action amongst 
our educated classes. It goes without saying that 
its effect on the much larger number of Indians, who 
have chosen to work in the numerous walks of life, 
outside the ranks of the public services—in the 
professions, and in trade and commerce—has been 
equally beneficial and wholesome. Further, it has 
brought about that great intellectual ferment which 
is known as the “Indian Renaissance’\ but which our 
unsympathetic critics prefer to call the fl Indian 
Unrest/' Lord Motley himself described this great 
upheaval as *'a living movement in the mind of the 
Indian people for object* which we ourselves have 
taught them to think desirable/' 

Eater, a distinguished Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab spoke of this "living movement" as follows:— 
"What is happening In India is not a phase but a 
new birth, a no the proof of it lies in its universal 
acceptance by all classes of people* in that country. 
This Interesting movement is due to a strong desire 
to rise higher in the s^ale of nations. Why should 
we lag behind', Is the voice of India from Peshawar 
to Cape Comorin, And so a new life is new born 
In India with new thoughts, new aspirations, new 
standards, new ideals and conceptions of society/* 
The Metropolitan of India, at the time, sketched out 
the new movement in terms which, I am sure, will 
appeal to you all‘"One feature of it/' he said, ’is 
apparent in educated India—-there is life where there 
was stagnation* The spiritual nature of the Indian 
thinkers and writers Is elevated at the prospect of an 
awakening East, an ’Indian nation', and a free and 
an enlightened people. Educated India is tingling 
with a new life, and though the form taken may be 
at times crude and even repellent, it is nonetheless 
life, life, life, 1 * It would be easy to multiply equally 
eloquent declarations, but the latest testimony to the 
work of our Universities which I may fittingly quote, 
is that of Lord Lothian, the Chairman of the Indian 
Franchise Committee* 

The Marquess of Lothian, speaking on the India 
Bill in the House of Lords, said*—"The Indian 
Universities are teaching the whole mass of Western 
education, and instructing their students in British 
constitutional history. They have in them a 
hundred thousand students, more than twice as 
many students as are in all the Universities of this 
country, and practically every one of them is a 
young nationalist, one and all wanting India to 
assume the responsibility for its own government,” 
He then went on to askt "Who are going to be the 
leaders of India to-morrow? 1 ' and he thus answered 
the question:— 11 The editors of the newspapers, who 
are going to be drawn from these students. The 
people who are going to be elected to the legislature 
are the people, in large measure, who have had 
this kind of education* It is the University students 
who will also find their way into the Civil Service, 
The leaders of the great Indian Bar will be the 
roducts of the Indian Universities. Again, Indian 
us ineaa is being increasingly manned by people who 
have had a University education. The India which is 
going to be led by these hundred thousand students, 
mostly nationalist, will be an entirely different India 
from that which we have read about in history." 

Surdy, you oould not have more generous apprecia¬ 
tions of your work and worth than those embodied 
in the eloquent passages I have read out to you. 
It is thus clear that while, like all human institutions, 
our higher educational system is not perfect, yet it 
bos already rendered good and great service to the 
cause of Indian progress* 1 maintain that much of 
the denunciation of it—even when it is not Interested 


—is wholly unwarranted, if not irresponsible, as 
evidenced by the declarations I have quoted from 
eminent authorities. We may thus safely adopt, 
and adapt to Our purpose, the language of John 
Moriey, (In his famous essay on Compromise)^ that if 
"every age is in some sort an age of transition, our 
own is characteristically and cardinally an epoch of 
transition in the Very foundations of belief and 
conduct/ 1 That Such a momentous epoch in transi¬ 
tion, such mental upheaval and intellectual ferment, 
should be inevitably accompanied by occasional 
extravagance^ or impatience, on the part of some young 
people. Is not at all surprising. But I assert that 
the great Indian Renaissance, which is changing, 
with an almost kaleidoscopic rapidity the perspective, 
outlook and standpoint of the educated Indians, is a 
stem reality, which has got to be reckoned with by- 
all concerned* 

I need scarcely tell you that my object, In drawing 
your attention to these authoritative testimonies to 
the almost phenomenal success of higher education 
in this country, is that as educated persons you 
should always bear in mind your great responsibili¬ 
ties in all that you say and do. You cannot, 
therefore, be too careful not to play into the hands 
of your captious critics, and I hope that in all your 
activities you will steadily keep your great respon¬ 
sibilities in mind, so as not to give them a chanoe to 
hold up your class, and the system of higher 
education itself, to opprobrium, 

, , • Sackchidananda Simha* 

■ * 

PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION IN INDIA- * 

Without in any degree underestimating the value 
in our national life of cultural pursuits or without 
intending to cast the slightest slur upon our 
universities, I am anxious that the whole problem 
of education should now bo viewed from a different 
angl& To put it briefly my submission is that the 
problem of education must now be viewed along 
with and as connected with the problem of employ¬ 
ment, This does not, by any means, mean or imply 
that we must close our universities or curtail their 
activities. It does, however, imply that we shall 
so readjust our entire system of education as to 
afford, on the one hand, every possible opportunity 
to those of our boys for receiving university education 
in arts or sciences who are likely to benefit by 
it and it also implies that we shall not allow wastage 
of intellect and opportunity in the case of those 
who are not likely to benefit at all by academic 
education at universities or other higher seats of 
learning* For the latter class we must provide suit¬ 
able education, vocational or industrial or some other 
kind, which may enable them to acquire the faculty 
of doing things at an early stage of their life and earn 
a decent living. We must give a new bias to 
education in its early stages. 

It seems to me that essence of the whole problem 
lies in reforming education at the bottom, f» in 
reorganizing (1) Our primary education so as to 
bring it more into harmony with rural conditions 
and (2) secondary education so as to make it self- 
sufficient and not subservient, as it is at present* 
merely to university education. It must mark, in my 
opinion, a definite stage in the career of a boy so 
that if he wishes to start in any career, for which ho 
has received the proper training he should be able to 
do so ac the end of his secondary education. No doubt 
we shall have to provide a suitable kind of secondary 
education for those who propose to join universities 
either merely for cultural purpose or to qualify 
themselves for certain higher branches of public 
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services or certain learned professions. It is only 
thus that in my humble judgment you can Secure on 
the one hand the true interests of culture and on the 
other the material interests of a large number of our 
boys. At the present moment I fear the progress 
of the really intellectual and culturally-minded boys 
is impeded by their being associated at the 
universities with others who act as a drag on 
their progress* It is only when you have made 
some suitable provision for the latter class of boys 
that you will enable the former to render that service 
to knowledge and culture which will enable India to 
claim a position of honourable equality among 
those., nzuions -of..the world which are making daily 
contributions to the development of science, philo¬ 
sophy and culture. Further, this will also permit 
universities to raise their standards still higher* 
At the present moment I am afraid we talk some¬ 
what loosely of higher education in connection with 
our universites. It is true that we produce every year 
men who achieve distinction at certain competitive 
examinations both in India and in England, it is 
also true that these men have raised the level of 
public conduct in our services, nor do I forget that 
some of these men who join learned professions 
achieve distinction, but when I think of universities 
as they are at present l do not think of the limited 
number of good men they produce but of the very 
large number of, I shall not say second class but, third 
class men with very indifferent intellectual equipment, 
with scarcely developed cultural tastes and with no 
clear idea^ about many things. At the present 
moment I am afraid it is only too true to say of a large 
number of our young men—and 1 say so with profuse 
apologies to those of my friends who are always 
insistent upon the claims of culture at the 
universities—that a university degree is sought after 
merely as a passport for Government jobs and not 
out of unadulterated love for knowledge and culture. 
In the interest of the universities themselves 1 am 
anxious that they should be rescued from this 
degrading influence. Once you have done that there 
will not be that mass production of graduates which 
brings no credit to the universities on their cultural 
side but which is making life more and more difficult 
for those unfortunate victims of a system which may 
do good to some but which does, in my humble opinion, 
no good to the vast majority. My conviction is 
that we cannot allow to tinker with this problem 
and leave things to drift for themselves. We must 
have a definite policy with regard not merely to 
university education but also with regard to educa¬ 
tional institutions at the bottom, lam old enough 
to remember the bitter and long drawn out contro¬ 
versy which arose out of Lord Curzon's attempt to 
reform university education. Thirty years later when 
the whole subject of education has passed Into our 
hands and will pass in still greater abundance under 
the new constitution, it is possible for us to express a 
regret that Lord Curzon's great Intellect and driving 
force were not directed at that time towards reforming 
secondary education or giving a proper start to 
primary education. If that had been done it . seems 
to me that much of the acuteness of the evils of the 
present system might have been prevented in good 
time:' But now that we are going to be responsible for 
educating our own people 1 think there is no reason 
why we should not approach the whole problem boldly 
and courageously with definite and clear ideas as to the 
future, 1 am anxious to prevent misunderstandings. 
As I have said before I do not wish to discourage 
university education or curtail the beneficent activi¬ 
ties of our universities, I would mush rather concen¬ 
trate for the next few years on a reorganization 
cf our school education, As regards the universities 
themselves I suggest that the time has come 


when each university—and it must be remem¬ 
bered that our resources are net so ample as those of 
western, countries—should select for itself certain 
subjects of study on which it would lay special 
emphasis so that special value might attach to its 
alumni In those subjects, I am afraid as a layman 
I have no basins a to go further into this matter, but 
perhaps you will permit me to say that in the earlier 
stages of our boys* education L would much rather 
that their power of observation was developed, 
that their general knowledge of things around them 
and beyond them was of a higher character than 
that their mind should be fed merely on certain 
text-books and that we should continue to attach 
so much artificial value to examinations and the 
result of examinations. 

One danger that I foresee under the new constitu¬ 
tion is that education being a provincial subject 
our universities and our entire educational system 
in each province may tend from a national point 
of view to become far too provincial or parochial, 
I sincerely hope and trust that without in the 
slightest degree interfering with the autonomy of 
the provinces it may be possible to devise some 
machinery for the interchange of ideas between 
province and province and to secure some co-ordina¬ 
tion and prevent unhealthy competition. 

Taj Bahadur Safru. 


THE TURKISH CONSTITUTION,* 

The Turkish constitution is exceedingly demo¬ 
cratic, The sole lawful representative of the 
nation is the Grand National Assembly, which is 
elected by all citizens over eighteen. Men and 
women over thirty are eligible for election, but an 
exception is ^ made in the case of army officers-^a 
provision designed to prevent a military group from 
dominating the Assembly, The Assembly exercises 
the legislative power directly, while its executive 
authority is represented by the President of the 
Republic, whom it elects every four years. The 
President appoints the Prime Minister, who in turn 
chooses the cabinet from among the members of the 
Assembly. The President has only a suspensive 
veto, which docs not apply, however, to constitutional 
amendments or budget legislation. Other articles 
of the constitution recognise the rights of private 
property, while its whole tenor reveals its contrast 
with neighbouring Bolshevik ideals. In principle, 
the sovereignty of the National Assembly is thus a 
constitutional facL 

In practice, however, Turkey has a dictatorial form 
of government resembling in many ways the Fascist 
regime in Italy. It operates through the People’s 
Party, whose outstanding political principle is a one- 
party system with aggressive leadership. The fact 
that the army is obedient and loyal to Kama! 
Ataturk, President of the Republic and leader of the 
party, enforces . dictatorial rule* although many 
observers hold that Ataturk himself desires to 
secure the eventual functioning of democratic institu¬ 
tions. The People’s .Party evolved from the 
Association for the Defense of the Rights of 
Anatolia and Roumelia, a political organisation whose 
guiding ideals of defense of Turkey against im¬ 
perialistic aggression, abolition of the despotic 
Sultanate, and establishment of a national, homo- CO ID 

f eneous state were incorporated In the National 
act. Founded in August 1923, the People's Party 
officially became *the Republican Party of the 
People' 1 in 1924, and remains the only political party 
in Turkey today. Ataturlt's attempts in 1925 and 
again in 1930 to form an opposition party for the 
purpose of promoting healthy criticism and further¬ 
ing the political education of the people along true 

* Foreign Foltoy Report. 
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democratic lines, proved abortive, because the political 
Craining <?f the people was not sufficiently ■ advanced 
for repreapqt^dve govemmertL*' The political history 
of the last * twelve years has ' been one of 
liberal moves, subsequent abuse of the new liberties, 
followed by a return, to a ■ form of “benevolent 
despotism,” At present, Ataturk has a firm grip on 
the helm and permits no opposition to the course 
he has charted, « ** - l ; r. * 

Ataturk directs the People’s Party not only by 
means of his control over the army, but also by 
bis personal popularity among the people. The 
party's programme and the deputies nominated for 
the Grand National Assembly must have his 
approval. Almost all government officials and 
influential men and women are party members, and 
since all legislation' is initiated and voted upon in 
caucus of the party, the Assembly becomes merely 
A debating body. Congresses ar$ held every four 
years, at which time future policies are determined. 
In addition to Kamal Ataturk, three other men exert 
influence within the party & General Jsmet Inoau, 
the Prime Minister; General Kasim Oaalp, former 
president of the Assembly but present Minister of 
National Defense; and Kecep Feker, secretary- 
general of the party. -* 

ZENANA MISSION WORK IN INDIA. 

The announcement was made that negotiations 
had reached practically a final stage Tor the amalga¬ 
mation of two great humanitarian bodies the Church 
of England Zenana Missionary Society and the 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, If the scheme 
goes through the latter Society will be absorbed in the 
former, which will retain its present constitution intact. 
The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 
has now been established in India os an individual 
body for over 65 years. Actually* however, it owes 
Sts existence to the founding in 1£52 of the Calcutta 
Normal School for the training of teachers, out of 
which the “Indian Female Normal School and Instruc¬ 
tion Society 1 ’ was evolved. Its aim was “to reach 
every woman in India/* and it was Interdenomina¬ 
tional in character. " 

- The Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 
today conducts 149 Primary, Middle and High 
Schools with 14,200 pupils, and four normal schools 
with GO pupils* It has 8 special schools for the deaf 
and 3 for the blind with over ©50 pupils in them; 
10 Industrial schools and 12 orphanages with over 300 
Children. In addition, there are 11,300 Zenana 
pupils. Six of these schools are boarding establish¬ 
ments, The High Schools,largely used by non-Chris¬ 
tian girls, are at Madras, Peshawar and Bhagatpur.' 

* * The Society has all along paid particular attention 
to the medical ■ field and now possesses £1 hospitals 
and 30 dispensaries, with 11 qualified medical 
women, IT Indian medical assistants, 19 nursing 
sisters and 264 other medical workers. 

The Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, which 
was also founded In 1362, works solely amongst 
women and children in Indio. It has 32 schools 
with 8,433 scholars; 8 women’s hospitals and S 
dispensaries, with 204 beds, over 5,000 in-patients 
ana 23,000 out-patients. The attendance at hospitals 
and dispensaries numbered 96,000 last year. 

It also conducts training institutions for orphans; 

g >ls, converts and the blind; and Homes for babies. 

wing to financial considerations, considerable re¬ 
ductions had to bo made both in salaries of Indian 
and English workers and in grants to the stations. 

It Is understood that the scheme of amalgamation 
now awaits the approval of the Charity Commis¬ 
sioners, after which a meeting will be held, and the 
amalgamation carried out if approved finally by 
the Church of England Zenana Mia a ionary Society, 
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N O TE S 

Training for Social Service ;—Some i* days ago 
we received the prospectus of a scheme formu¬ 
lated by the Karnataka Sahitya Parishat of 
Bangalore for village , work by graduates. 
Recently His Highness the Yuvaraj of Mysore, 
who is , President of the Parishat, commended 
the Itinerant Lectures Scheme, as it is called, 
to public support m the State. Eight young 
men are to be selected, in the first instance, and 
given a stipend of about Rs. 30 a month to visit 
Villages, and to instruct the people in rural 
sanitation, personal and domestic hygiene, civic 
responsibility, history of the State and India, 
elements of science and economics, social ques¬ 
tions such as the position of women, child 
marriages and the harijans, and also topics of 
wider interest like the JLeague of Nations* 
activities. The lectures are to be combined with 
readings and recitations from the Indian classics 
and interspersed with musical entertainments* 
In fact, the old institution of religious bards is to 
be remodelled to suit present-day conditions. The 
scheme is well conceived but its success will depend 
wholly on the selection of the right type of men* 
A more ambitious scheme for training social 
workers is represented by the Sir Dorabji Fata 
School of Social Work, Bombay, the first bulletin 
of which is before us* Dr, Clifford Manahardt, 
whose work at Nagpada Neighbourhood House 
is well-known, is Director and Professor of 
Social Economy. With him are associated Dr. 
J, M. Kumarappa and Dr. T. Altman of Munich 
as Professor and Instructor In Sociology. 
Professor Arthur E. Holt of Chicago University 
will be Visiting Professor for the academic year. 
1U36-37, The course will be for two years and 
only graduates of recognised universities will 
be admitted. Intending students are warned 
that being a graduate in itself is not sufficient 
qualification; they should have a keen interest 
in and adaptibility for social work. The School 
is open to both men and women. Ten scholar¬ 


ships of the annual value of Rs* 250 each .wilt 
be available for deserving students. The course 
covers all main and subsidiary subjects likely to 
be useful to the social worker* We welcome 
this pioneer institution. Two observations occur 
to us. Social work of the American type is 
highly specialised.' A reader kindly sent us a 
few days ago a Report by Dr. Stuart Carter. 
Dodd, entitled tf A Controlled Experiment on, 
Rural Hygiene in Syria 11 published by the. 
University of Beirut, We were struck by the* 
thoroughness and intensity with which every 
detail was worked out but we also felt that there, 
was too much, tendency to standardise* Now; 
standardising is an excellent thing ; it facilitates 
regularity and the production and supply of 
“spare parts” but the human touch so essential 
in social work is apt to fall into the background 
in the process* We recently quoted from the 
New Republic how trained social workers, when 
taken On the Relief Administration, failed to 
make good , as executives. The experience of 
Dr. Manshardt and Dr* Kumarappa will, we 
are sure, take care that the training in the 
school gives full scope for the development of 
sympathy for the objects of social service. The 
social worker must start with the assumption 
that the established social institutions fulfil some 
useful purpose and, as far as possible, his 
endeavour should be to utilise them in working 
for improvement* This we think, will be the 
most difficult part of the training in the School. 
But if the trained worker starts with the idea 
that the people’s beliefs are all superstitions and 
tha old customs all absurd, he will be able to 
accomplish much less than he can with an open 
mind. 

Bbopal’s Convocation Address: —The Nawab of 
Bhopal speaking at the Annual Convocation of 
Allahabad University referred to the junction 
between the Jumna and the Ganges as symbolical 
of the confluence between Hindu and Islamic 
culture. But there is a third, though hidden, 
stream which lends sanctily to Prayag—the 
Saras vatu Even so our modern educational pro¬ 
blem involves three, not two, factors. The third 
is European culture, which will not be left out* 
The fusion of cultures in our Universities, can 
not be accomplished except through the medium 
of modern culture. The point is important. 
The failure to recognise it vitiates many schemes 
of Indian progress* For instance, the position 
which the English language has attained as t* 
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lingua franca is not, when this third factor in 
Indian evolution is taken into account, in the 
least derogatory to Indian nationalism* English 
today is not a foreign language. It is the second 
language which educated men and women use 
in political and civil life* No Indian language 
was found suitable for the purpose. The idea of 
political and civil freedom was almost alien to 
them all. English has been the great emanci¬ 
pating influence in Indian life and we do not 
see anything strange in our using that language 
in our intercourse with people of other linguistic 
areas and the world outside. It is obvious even 
to casual observers that the measure of freedom 
and the appreciation of it is larger in areas where 
the knowledge of English is more extended than 
elsewhere. The difference is especially marked 
in the position of women in social and public 
life. It is to the spirit of freedom learnt 
through the English language and literature that 
we owe our reform movements. English is not the 
exclusive property of the Great Britain. There 
are at least three nations which speak it as their 
mother tongue outside the British Isles. One 
of them is now Britain^ equal in sea power 
and her superior in money power. The Asiatic 
nations with which India has most affinities 
have made the study of English compulsory in 
their schools. India’s position in international 
life Is alongside of the English-speaking nations. 
The movement to discard English is a retrograde 
movement from the national point of view and 
it has already caused much confusion of thought 
and deviations from the straight line of national 
progress. 

The Italo- Ethiopian War r—The League of 
Nations, through its Committees of five and 
eighteen, has been laboriously working out the 
details of the sanctions which it has agreed 
to apply to Italy as the aggressor in the present 
war. During all this time, France and 
England have been pursuing a parallel course 
of devising a settlement which, if accepted by 
the League, Signor Mussolini and the Ethiopian 
Emperor would end the war. The two Govern¬ 
ments have made out a plan, which is satisfactory 
to themselves, and have sent it to Rome and 
Addis Ababa. At the time of . writing, it Is 
announced that Ethiopian Emperor has definitely 
rejected it. He has declared that under no 
circumstances would he cede any territory to 
Italy which the League of Nation had declared 
to be the aggressor and he can not believe that 
the League would accept it either. News 
from Geneva is to the effect that the smaller 
nations are taken aback by Britain and France 
tnaki ng prop osal s of settlement so wholly 
opposed to the position the League had adopted 
towards Italy with their concurrence and under 
their guidance., If, as is stated, Signor 
Mussolini agree to the FrancoBritish proposals, 
even if the League disapproves of them, 
Britain and France will have to decline to 
take further part in the application of sanc¬ 
tions and may even support Italy in enforcing 
-compliance with their scheme of settlement. 


This can only be regarded as the betrayal of 

Ethiopia after having led her on to believe that 
the League was going to stand by her* We trust 
that the Indian delegation to the League of 
Nations would make it clear that India does 
not approve of the settlement involving cession 
°f territory to Italy and the acceptance by 
Ethiopia of the position of a vassal state in 
relation to her violator. But whether the Indian 
delegation is free to do so or not, Indian public 
opinion must express itself in a way which can 
not be mistaken, that it totally disapproves of 
this inequitable and odious treatment of 
Ethiopia. 

The Egyptian Crisis: —Writing in the Reformer 
(November 23) on the trouble in Egypt, we 
observed that the anti-British demonstrations at 
that time were not portended by previous in¬ 
formation of the causes leading to them. Since 
then the reason has become plain. The late 
Secretary of State for India, Sir Samuel Hoare 
who is now British Foreign Secretary, is obsessed 
by the idea that he has simply to give orders and 
the world has to obey. We in India have not for¬ 
gotten his insolent declaration, ‘the dogs bark but 
the caravan goes on/ In the same spirit he went 
out of his way at a speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet in London to declare that he would 
devise a new constitution for Egypt on the lines, 
we presume, of his Government of India Act, 
as the Constitution of 1923 which remained sus¬ 
pended was not satisfactory. This roused politi¬ 
cal minded Egypt to indignation. The so-called 
students’ demonstrations reported by Reuter were 
really the expression of Egyptian indignation/ 
The Italo-Abyssinian War had actually brought 
Egyptian sentiment nearer to the British but 
the Foreign Secretary’s indiscretion effectively 
dissipated the growing friendliness. In the 
House of Commons Sir Samuel tried to wriggle 
out of his false step but refused to withdraw his 
declaration. He has since, it Is announced, 
gone for a rest in Switzerland on medical 
advice but he declared to an interviewer that 
he was looking forward to skating there. Skating 
may be a cure for some obscure ailment but it 
seems rather a strenuous one. The latest news 
is that the Egyptian political parties have united 
In petitioning King* Fuad to restore the 1323 
constitution, his ministers have resigned. His 
Majesty has granted the demand, and the 
Residency has informed Nesshiiti Pasha that the 
British Government, does not object to the 
restoration of the 1923 Constitution. 

Open Door for Women:—We published some 
time back in the Reformer (September 7 and 
14), the text of Miss Chcystal Macmillan's 
presidential address to the fourth conference of 
the Open Door International for the economic 
emancipation of the woman worker," held at 
Copenhagen in August, The proceedings of 
the Conference have now been published in 
pamphlet form and can be had for a shilling 
from its offices in London, It is significant that 
the very first resolution of the Conference 
stresses the urgency of solidarity between mar- 
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tl ed and single women while reiterating the 
•demand that thi woman worker shall have the 
same right as a man to enter into paid work. 
The world crisis has compelled the International 
to protest strongly against a tendency to solve 
unemployment among men by increasing un¬ 
employment among women and to urge improve¬ 
ment in the employment situation for workers of 
both sexes alike. The Conference asks not only 
for “equal pay for equal work” but also for equal 
opportunities for equal work. It opposes 
policies fixing a minimun wage for women only. 
In its programme the Conference has to face 
the opposition of Geneva which has put through 
many international agreements securing special 
privileges to women workers and therefore 
imposing greater liability on their employers. 
The Open Door objects even to schemes for 
benefits to women during childbirth which 
compel them not to work for six weeks after 
confinement. “Public authorities,” declares a 
resolution, “which provide assistance during the 
incapacity of the mother as, for example, money, 
doctors, midwives, creches, help both the mother 
and the father to carry out their responsibilities. 
They are relieving both parents.” The Con¬ 
ference points out with some justice that direct 
restrictions on a woman working during the 
period following childbirth will deprive her of 
her earnings, or drive her to take up other work 
less remunerative and more fatiguing than her 
usual work; while indirect restrictions in the 
shape of burdens on the employer bring on a 
lower scale of wages for women or result in their 
not being employed or in their dismissal as soon 
as they show signs of pregnancy. The Open 
Door therefore demands that the woman worker 
who is incapacitated from her work by reason of 
pregnancy or confinement should be “assimilated 
fn law to that of any worker who is incapacitated 
for his usual work on account of accident or 
illness." The ideals of the Open Door are worth 
serious study specially by leaders of the women’s 
movement in India who are apt to think in 
•conventional terms.* Their emphasis on equal 
protection for men and women is certain to 
achieve better conditions for men workers. 

Maharashtra Untouchable Castes:—Mr. M. G, 
Bhagat has published a summary of the results 
of an investigation into the social and economic 
-condition of the untouchable castes of Maha¬ 
rashtra. Of the material collected in the ten 
districts of Maharashtra, that pertaining to four 
is lef*t out of the purview of the present study. 
There are five main castes regarded as un¬ 
touchables in Maharashtra, namely, Mahars, 
Chamars, Mangs, Bhors and Bhangis. The 
last named are not a Maharashtra caste but immi¬ 
grants from Upper India. Of the 542 families 
whose circumstances are set forth in this essay, 
the large majority were Mahars, Marriage is 
universal among these castes and the heavy 
expenditure on marriage festivities is said to 
account for much of their indebtedness. The 
statistics of births and deaths compiled by the 


author show that these castes are neither 
worse nor better off than the caste Hindu 
misses in respect of health conditions. 
Agriculture is their chief occupation but 
very few of these castes own lands and 
Mr. Bhagat makes out that cultivation is not 
a very profitable occupation to them. Except 
one family of Bhors whose income is said to be 
one thousand a month, the average monthly 
income of the members is less than Rs. 15. 
The Bhors and Bhangis have the largest incomes 
owing to steadier occupation. Maharashtra has 
little grass land and cattle breeding is not 
paying* Besides, caste Hindus will not buy milk 
from untouchables and the latter will not buy 
it from each other. They do not generally keep 
cows for this reason. Mr. Bhagat records the 
existence of a custom. The small female calf is 
given to anybody to be brought up and after 
it is fully grown into a cow it i9 to be returned 
to the owner after taking its first issue. 
“Thus,” he adds, u it becomes convenient 
for them to have bullocks for agricultural 
purposes which is their main point in view.” The 
joint family system prevails among these 
castes also. Another custom which Mr. Bhagat 
records is that of members of these classes 
having to serve in the homes of so wears 
from whom they borrowed, for a number of 
years. A Mahar boy of village, Baldapur, 
got married last year at the age of 15, and 
borrowed Rs. 100 from a local Muslim so wear 
for the purpose. “He has to serve for a 
period of seven years as a domestic servant 
in that Sowcaris house and after that period 
he will be free. During the service, he is 
to get food and a fixed number of clothes and a 
pair of sandals.” This practice is common in all 
the Maharashtra districts. 

Jesuitical Reasoning:—The Catholic Examiner 
insinuates in a recent issue that the case of 
Shantidevi, the nine-year old girl who ‘remem¬ 
bered’ her past life, was a story specially 
concocted for the purpose of keeping 
Dr. Ambedkar within the Hindu fold. It writes, 
“Is it only a coincidence that while Dr. Ambedkar 
is advising Harijans to give up the religious 
principles (Karma and reincarnation), which 
lead to their ill-treatment, a great deal of 
publicity is being given to a nine-year old girl 
at Delhi who “has been telling facts about her 
previous life?'* About 15,000 persons, we are 
told, were present at a public meeting to see and 
hear this child, and various Hindu leaders 
"explained that the case was genuine/* The 
outsider can only remark that it supplies a very 
opportune retort to Dr. Ambedkar's challenge,'* 
Dr. Ambedkar has made it perfectly clear that’ 
he is changing his religion not for benefits in 
the next world but for securing justice fair- 
play to the Depressed Qasse' "'he 

perversion of his statements t 

of the doctrine of reincariu.—- 

just that it might link up his agitation to the 
Delhi incident is typical of a logic which has 
earned world-reputation as Jesuitical. 
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MR. JAYAKAR ON UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. 

Among the Convocation addresses delivered 
during the last few days, that delivered by 
Mr. M, R. Jayakar at Nagpur University easily 
takes high place. It is a careful and illuminat¬ 
ing analysis of the conditions of education in 
India. At the very outset Mr. Jayakar points 
out, what our educational advisers often ignore, 
that education is a function of society, its most 
important function. There is no duty more 
important than what one generation owes to its 
successor, to train it in the way it should go in 
order to preserve what is good in the past and 
help the present and the future to be better than 
the past. In normal conditions the State as 
the organ of Society discharges this func¬ 
tion. But in Indian conditions, it is almost 
wholly taken out of the purview of Society. 
Mr. jayakar said that he was aware that educa- 
tional reform was largely connected with the 
high policy of the State, but he was not without 
hope that, under the future constitution. Govern¬ 
ment will function more than it does as the organ 
of society in effecting beneficent changes in 
University education. Many others are not so 
sanguine but everybody would be pleased if the 
unexpected happens. Mr. Jayakar spoke of 
Universities getting into closer touch with 
Government. But they are now largely control¬ 
led by Government and, obviously, the touch 
which he meant was one arising out of the 
State’s closer union with Society, Control of 
Universities by a Government standing outside 
society is, under the best of conditions, harmful 
to the cause of education. The discontinuity 
between the State and Society In India, is the 
greatest obstacle to national growth. We must 
add, however, that English education, to use the 
conventional phrase, was the most disinterested 
gift of Britain to India. The idea of making edu¬ 
cation subservient to political considerations was 
a later development. The original idea was to 
lead India to national freedom. The story has 
often been told of Briggs 5 finding Elphinstone 
in his tent poring over some readers intended 
for primary schools. “I asked him what they 
were meant for,” wrote Briggs. “To educate 
natives,” said he, “but it is our high road back 
to Europe/* "Then,” I replied, “1 wonder you, 
as Governor of Bombay, have set it on foot,” 
He answered, “We are bound under all circum¬ 
stances, to do our duty to them.” If the 
Universities were originally intended to produce 
subordinate official s, they certainly belie d 
it in many cases. Gurudas Banerjee, Asutosh 
Mukherji, Dadabhai Naoroji, Kanade, Bhandar- 
kar, Pherozeshah Mehta, Sir T* Madhav Rao, 
Ranga Chari u, Seshadii Iyer, were not teamed 
quill*drivers and they were all products of 
Indian Universities, Gokhale knew what 
he was about. wher\he fiercely resisted inter¬ 


ference with University education as laying- 
unholy hands on the Ark of the Covenants 
The deliberate depreciation of education insl- * 
diously began with the first appearance of^ 
political consciousness among Indians. By subtle ; 
propaganda some Indians themselves began 
to talk in the language of the propagandists • 
and the cry came to be taken over by the 
Nationalists who hated everything which was- 
foreign, merely because they were f oreign* 

The whole trouble with our education now 
is that large numbers of students outside the' 
old castes with a literary tradition, have in the ■ 
natural course, sought its benefits. This is a 
thing which should be welcomed but it has 
frightened the authorities. They want Xcr 
control admissions and regulate the entrance 
of students from one stage to another. Already 
in some parts of the country, admission toi 
colleges is made on a quota basis^so much 
per cent for this or that sect or caste. This^ 
plan is apparently to be extended within the 
groups themselves. Every one recognises that 
there is not enough variety in the courses- 
offered in our education system. Mr, Jayakar T s 
suggestion of “landing places” at different points 
where those who are unable or disinclined to- 
keep on, can step aside, has the merit of avoiding 
arbitrary action by some authority. There will be 
so many sidings to the main line. No objection 
can be urged against it, except that America, 
where it comes from, is the land of opportunities- 
while India . is of the lack. of them. An 
American boy with only his natural talents can 
aspire to the highest positions in any walk of 
life. In India, unless we open up the avenues 
of opportunity far more widely, young men majr 
find themselves stranded on the sidings instead 
of on the main line. We come round to the 
main theme: Education is the most important 
function of Society, The State is the organ 
of Society for the discharge of Its functions. 
We must get Society and State in India in line 
In order that the educational function may be 
adequately performed, Mr. Jayakar avoided 
the mistake, too common nowadays, of confusing^ 
the issue of unemployment with issues relating 
to education. In every country In the world,; 
including those whose educational systems are 
free from the defects of our system, there is 
unemployment, indeed J in some cases more _ 
distressing than among educated Indians, It, 
has come to be acknowledged that unemploy¬ 
ment is the result of an economic system of 
which the dominant motive Is private profit and 
public well-being only to the extent that it 
subserves on private profit and that the true 
remedy is to alter the system so as to make 
public interests the first consideration. It is not 
Bolshevists only who hold this view. To- 
declare that education must be made to lead to 
employment is, in the present circumstances, to.- 
declare that education must be made subordK 
nated to a discredited system which, every; 
thinking man recognises, must be radically, 
changed if civilization is to endure. We arej 
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glad, therefore, that Mr, Jayakar wisely 
refrained from joining In the cry of radical, 
educational reform as a cure for unemployment. 
In another respect, too, his address is remarkable 
for its deeper insight* Some of our leaders 
are prone to seek light on our problems from 
the wholly d bl milar co ndi t ions elsewhere. 
Mr* Jayakar bade his hearers first to turn to 
their own ancient lights for guidance* There 
is no sensational statement in the address but 
the whole of it is permeated by the earnest 
desire to help the new graduates co think clearly 
and act calmly In all : situations which may 
confront them in life, , ■ 

Mr* JayakaPs suggestion to Nagpur Univer¬ 
sity to create a Faculty of Indian Culture, is 
a great constructive suggestion. There are, as 
he said, many points of affinity between the 
culture and the literature of the several com¬ 
munities inhabiting India, The social and 
family life throughout the land is moulded on 
the same broad lines. Where there are differences 
they are understood and respected* Forces, 
however, are at work to magnify differences and 
to deny the existence of a common culture and 
civilisation distinctive to India. No agency is 
so well fitted to counteract this mischief as 
Universities, Among Indian Universities that 
at Nagpur is especially marked out a3 the most 
favoured for the institution of a Faculty of 
Indian Culture. It occupies a central position, 
midway between Aryan and Dravidian India, 
the two basic factors of Indian culture- It has 
for neighbour the great Indian State in which 
Indian nationalism is being shaped under en¬ 
lightened Muslim auspices. The statutory 
disruption of British India by the new Govern* 
meat of India Act, unless the bsst minds of 
the country bend all their energies to provide 
a substitute for the bond hitherto provided 
by a unitary form of Government, will go 
far to undo not only the administrative 
unity of British India but the ancient cultural 
unity of the Und between the Himalayas and 
the three seas. In passing, we must express 
regret that some critics have dealt with this 
important suggestion in a spirit of offensive 
levity. There are people whom the word 
‘culture 1 throws into fits. But the unity of India 
which has made her civilisation endure and 
which will make it endure is cultural and 
religious. This is a bond which is stronger than 
that created by political or even economic forces, 

Veuidei* Elwlni— Tkt Di\t/atwiaya „ Poona shares 
with its readers the following letter from Verrier 
El win dated Karan ja, Maodla District, Deo. 3: I have 
just been shocked beyond measure by a report that I am 
no longer * Qhristiau. It b perfectly true that I have 
left the Church of England which had denied me her 
fellowship for several years, but I have never heard 
before that Anglican Ism is aynonymoua with Christi¬ 
anity, My opinions are not of the least importance, 
but such mo accusation against any servant of Christ 
ou^ht not to pass unchallenged, and I would be 
■flim Italy obliged if you could find a corner In your paper 
to contradict- Of course# I have never dreamt of 
Ceasing to be a Christian, Christ has for me the 
on* solution of th problems that vex our world. 


BIRTH CONTROL AND EUGENICS, 

Birth Control being a means and not an end, it 
affects population to a very negligible extent, if at 
alL Tbe birth-rate itself is nothing more than an 
index to the trend of community feeling. Nothing 
except perhaps State aid to large families can raise 
the birth-rate, for example, in communities which 
require a long period to equip the younger generation 
for earning its livelihood. Nothing can lower ■ it 
among peoples whose children stare earning early in 
life unless it be legislation against the employment 
of juveniles, or their promotion through prosperity 
to the first group. The only connection that can be 
traced between Birth Control and the birth-rate 
seems to be that the demand for contraceptives 
is likely to be greater in a community which has 
a low birth-rate than in a group which has a high 
one, provided ,of course, the State does not intervene. 

But this deduction is more useful to the tradesman 
than to the sociologist. The argument that Birth 
Control practice will, if generally adopted, bo a 
potent factor in checking wax, arises from the popula¬ 
tion fallacy. But modern wars are waged mostly 
for markets for surplus products which cannot be 
consumed by the population at home. Unemploy¬ 
ment itself in the present age of plenty is largely 
tha result of the failure of consumption to keep pace 
with production. The reality of the Italian contention 
that her aggression on Abyssinia is brought on 
by the necessity for colonial possession to settle her 
surplus population on, can best be measured by a 
study of Italian Eritrea where very little colonising 
has taken place. 

Closely, allied to what may be called the 
‘quantity* argument of birth-con trollists, is the 
eugenic, or ‘quality', argument. The main thesis 
here is that if you have fewer children they 
will be better children. Apart from the fact that there 
seems no reason why this should be sty, birth control 
by its very nature would encourage restriction of 
families among the very types we should all like 
to see increase while it will fail to influence 
the thriftless and the improvident. Further, as the 
provident would have practised self-control in the 
absence of the new knowledge, the tendency would 
arise to eliminate from the private life of ..future 
generations a much-valued quality# Then again, 
while most of us know what traits w© should 
like in our posterity, no method has been so far 
discovered which ensures the dependability of 
heredity. A miserly parent usually has a spendthrift 
son arid the son- of a spendthrift has. perforce to 
exercise the virtues of economy and care. Even the 
intellectuals fail to reproduce themselves with a 
moderate measure of certainty. And the stories 
so often narrated by leaders in business and public 
life, of their triumphs over early poverty, encourage 
one - to demand an increase in the poorer classes. 

We can never suffer from a scarcity of the intel¬ 
lectuals because their growth is not confined to any 
particular class. Under the present profits system, 
there will always be th© rich. As a class the rich 
are In more serious danger of losing numerically 
through the greater and greater concentration of 
money in the hands of a few than from any wide 
adoption of birth control, * ( The loss of a hundred om 
and thirty thousand of the best reputed individuals 
in the State,” wrote Saint-Simon, /‘would certainly 
distress the French for they are a kindly*disposed 
nation* But the catastrophe would ooeasioa sorrow 
of a purely sentimental kind. It would not cause, 
the community the least inconvenience* 1 * But 
should a leader arise among the labouring classes 
and. Influence them toward a lower .birth-rare, 
civilisation would be at , an end, < The world has- 
moos to dread from scarcity In the lower classes 
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than in the rich and intellectual groups. The biolo¬ 
gical analogy fails because, firstly, it overlooks the 
difference between physical and mental qualities* 
and, secondly, it assumes wrongly that among animals 
breeding has been developed with mathematical 
certainty* The influence of environment is far greater 
than heredity on the individual as is being 
increasingly recognised today* Where an argument 
can be made out, for mentally and physically defective 
individuals for instance, the sterilisation expert has 
overpowered the birth-controllists many of whom 
have gone so far as to advocate sterilisation as a 
' birth control measure'* for such cases. From the 
eugenic point of view, it does not really matter, 
therefore, whether a community practices birth control 
or not* 

On the religious issue also, there is nothing to be 
said either for the birth control list or his opponent. 
The religious objection is voiced chiefly, almost 
exclusively, by the Roman Catholic clergy. It is 
surprising that, whilst we are told on Prohibition by' 
these reRgious leaders that there is nothing intrin¬ 
sically wrong in alcohol, the evil being its misuse, on 
contraceptives a more rigorous standard is applied* 
But the discussion Is mainly academic and has a 
limited interest- Closely in terwoven with _ the 

religious issue is the moral one on which again too 
much is claimed by both sides* Whilst birth 
control lists regard changes in the status of womeq in 
Western Europe during the last fifty years as fruits 
of *their work, the anti-contraceptionists cite 
the fall m illegitimate births as proving their 
contention that instruction in contraceptive use has 
not been restricted to the married* The reason why 
Mrs* Sanger asserted with confidence at a Bombay 
meeting that morals have improved in modern 
Europe in the last fifty years was probably that by 
‘morality* she meant something different to what 
was conventionally understood* But she did not 
trouble to explain her viewpoint. It is not unlikely 
that morals in the West are higher today than they 
were fifty years ago. In fact* Mr* Bertrand Russell 
wrote in the Nnu Statesman that Europe bad improv¬ 
ed since the days of his grand-parents. That there 
is still room for improvement—and how bad England 
must have been fifty years ago if she Is better 
today—is shown by a letter in a later issue 
of the same journal. We extract the following, 
" There seems to me to be a large number of my 
contemporaries who have read some book or other 
on birth control and feel that something must be 
done about it, but who lack any sex ethic to guide 
them. Although unwilling to run the still existing 
though greatly diminished risk of actual intercourse* 
they consider all forms of 11 petting " as an essential 
part of adult life and. indeed, as the obvious way 
of spending their evenings and week-ends* I cannot 
help thinking that this section of my generation 
will be old and cynical before they are thirty and 
when they most need the full force and energy 
of youthful vitality and humour to deal with the 
problems of the upbringing of children. Even now 
their restlessness and their thirst for speed, thrill, 
anything with a « kick ** in It, show their inability to 
appreciate the more static pleasures of life, and their 
conversation, nervously sex-haunted, betrays their 
fear that they are missing something*** it would, 
however, be rash to conclude from this that the 
morals of mod era Europe and America, whether one 
considers them better than in the past or worse, 
are influenced to any appreciable extent by; birth 
control propaganda. Morally the Western world 
has grown out of an age of repression into one of 
exhibitionism. But neither praise nor blame cars 
bs apportioned to the birth control movement tor 
be transition* Mrs. Sanger herself has realised the 


truth of this since her Bombay address. For 
replying at a Calcutta meeting to a question from 
Mr* Krishna Kumar Mittra, the veteran Brahmo 
leader, whether uncontrolled sexual indulgence would 
not result from acceptance of her advice, she said 
that if people "took it in a good way, they would 
find spiritual happiness and religion but if it was 
taken in a bad light they would all have evil of It*** 
This seems to indicate a change from her earlier 
attitude {Sex in Civilization, page 525) that the 
* f birth control movement is an active and contributing 
f-ictor and not a mere, passive accompaniment of 
progress*'* j 

THE EMIGRANT RUSSIAN ORTHODOX 
CHURCH.* 

The Emigrant Russian Orthodox Church, is at 
present divided into two rival tendencies, but is on 
the way to reaching amicable reconciliation* 

The first of these trends is led by the Archbishop 
Metropolitan Antonii, who belongs to the Synod of 
Karlovcy, Yugoslavia* This trend, which, is of a 
definitely conservative political and religious charac¬ 
ter (aiming at the restoration of an Orthodox Czar 
of the house of Romanol), first made itself felt in 
June 1921 at Constantinople, The emigrants in 
question, while awaiting facilities for the resumption 
of relations .with the Patriarch Tihon of Moscow, 
founded an independent Church and constituted, 
under the Serbian Patriarchate at Karlovcy, a Holy 
Synod, at the centre of which was Archbishop 
levlogu, to whom reference will be made again later, 

“Karlovcy'* bishops were established here and 
there, and this gave rise to juridical disputes with 
the local Orthodox authorities. On May fi p 1922. 
the Patriarch Tihon condemned the Karlovcy Synod, 
because its political activity was complicating the 
situation of die Russian Orthodox Churches In the 
U* S* S. R., which were accused of having sympathetic 
relations with emigrant monarchists. On the other 
hand, since 1920 the Patriarch Tihon had ap¬ 
pointed two Exarchs to look after the Russians 
abroad i Metropolitan levlogii in Paris and Metro¬ 
politan Platon for North America* Difficulties arose 
between these two prelates and the Karlovcy Synod- 

In 1926 Mgrs. Ievlogii and Platon refused to 
recognise the authority of the Karlovcy Synod which, 
in 1927, dismissed them both and appointed adminis¬ 
trators to govern their dioceses, Bishop Serafim 
in particular replacing Mgr. levlogii in Paris, A 
very small minority of priests and of the faithful 
recognised his authority. The Metropolitans levlogii 
and Platon declared that they held their authority 
from the only authentic head of the Russian Orthodox 
Church s the Patriarch Tihon, 

When the last named died, on April 7,1925, he" 
was succeeded, after a short Interval, by .the 
Metropolitan Sergii of Nijm-Novgorod who, after 
Imprisonment by the Soviet Government, had been 
released* An old pupil and friend of the Metre- - 
poll tan An ton ii. he nevertheless published, on July 
29, 1927 p a letter declaring that he had obtained from 
the Soviet authorities legal recognition for the 
general direction of the Church, In consequence. 

Re denounced as dearly contrary to religious principle 
any action directed against the political regime of 
the U. S S, R. and Invited the emigrant clergy.COT 
to sign a formal recognition of the Soviet Government* 
or be struck out of the. national Church* The 
Karlovcy Synod replied on May 9 with a categorical 
refusal. The Metropolitan Sergii announced on May 

• Ths *bov* artlala is bar**! ap.m on« bf lbs FmTuah pastor 

P» C. Taaralll*, * mBtfiber si the Owtimenlo*! Youth C^mcniaiuDa 

infl » mombflr ol the Fr&na h. Council ot the World Julio ace lor 
lattrafcUanjftt Friendship through ibt Churahm. 
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9, 1928 that the Karlovcy Synod was illegal and 
had no longer any right of jurisdiction. The decree 

remained without eneotjorTI 

In the decision dated May 9, 1928, the Metro¬ 
politan Scrgu relieved Archbishop levlogii, at his 
request, of the sentence of deposition pronounced 
against him by the Karlovcy Synod and confirmed 
him in the authority which had lately been bestowed 
upon him by the Patriarch Tihon. Mgr. IcVlogti, on 
account of his attitude to the Soviets, was declared 
“schismatic and suspended;'* he was then placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constan¬ 
tinople where he still is. 

On June 22, 1934, the Metropolitan Sergii, in a 
letter to the Metropolitan Elefterii of Lithuania, 
the administrator whom he had apointed for the 
Russian Churches of Western . Europe, renewed 
the sanctions adopted in 1928 against the hiararchy 
of Karlovcy, Mgr, Elefterii applied this condem¬ 
nation, which the Karlovcy Synod rejected stress¬ 
ing that it found it impossible to be sure of legal 
recognition and liberty for the ecclesiastical autho¬ 
rities in the U, S. S, R. 

According to a correspondence published in June 
193d by the Russkoie sieve t the Karlovcy Synod 
seems to have entered into negotiations with the 
Metropolitan Sergii, with a View to being placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Yugosla¬ 
via, The uncompromising attitude of the Synod 
seems to have been due to purely political reasons; 
to avoid coining under the authority of the Metropo¬ 
litan Sergii and the Synod of Moscow. 

Mgr* fovlogii went to Karlovcy to make hi a peace 
with Mgr. Antonii, and on May 15, 1934, the two 
Metropolitans pronounced the abolition of their 
mutual censures ; there was no common service, but 
the ecclesiastical difference of opinion seemed to have 
entered on a new phase. 

In September 1934, Mgr. levlogli was invited to 
sit at the Karlovcy Synod on an equal footing with 
the other prelates, on condition that he abandoned the 
jurisdiction of the Oecumenical Patriarchate for that 
of the Metropolitan Sergii, Mgr, Icvlogii was ill, 
and unable to go to Karlovcy. On September 10, 
1934 a Council met at Karlovcy and lifted the censures 
which bad been placed in 1928, on the Metropolitan 
levlogii and his clergy. Intercommunion was thus 
mad & pos a i b 1 e fro m that t i me on* Butt he j urisd i ction 
of Archbishop Serafim in Paris was not to be 
contested and the conciliatory attitude of Archbishop 
Serafim was interpreted as repentance on his part. 
On September £4, 1934, Mgr, levlogii replied that 
he sincerely wished for peace; that he felt himself 
to bo in the right and could not therefore recognise 
the legal position of Archbishop Serafim; but that 
he fult sure that administrative difficulties would be 
removed with time, 

1 Mgr, levlogiv has given particular demonstration 
of hi* oscumenioal sentiments in his relations 
with French Protestantism, And it was he who, 
with a view to the training of priests “armed with 
all the resources of mwforn science,...educated 
in the broad Aspirations of oecumemsm, capable 
of understanding the other Christian confes¬ 
sions**, founded in Paris, in 1935, the Institute of 
Orthodox Theology, Since then, this institute has 
won a name for itself and a place of honour in 
Orthodoxy and in the non-Orthodox Churches. It 
baa at present thirty students, from ten countries. 
It is passing through terrible financial difficulties, 
and cue students and professors are suffering from 
malnutrition. 

It U the Metropolitan Antoniv whose great theoTo- 

§ ioai authority is recognised throughout the Ortho¬ 
ox Church, who could now put an end to the 
schism. A Counoil is at present once more sitting 
at Karlovcy, - 


THE UNIVERSITY AND NATIONAL LIFE, 

__ In the complexity of the daily work of the Univer¬ 
sity, it is not always easy to keep in view the 
connection between the character of a society and 
the nature of Its education. Yet this truth is so vital 
that It can never be too strongly stressed. We 
are apt to imagine that Colleges are something apart 
from the social order to which they belong and of 
which they are the products. In a country like India, 
which is rapidly changing under the pressure of 
social and political conditions, it is more necessary 
than elsewhere to remember this principle. When 
the older Universities were founded in India, the 
main need was to supply officials for Public Service, 
more or less in a subordinate capacity, with ambitions 
and Initiative so regulated and controlled as to 
serve the main purpose in view, Macaulay’s famous 
Minute was baseo upon the imperative need of 
creating a class or “interpreters" between Western 
and Eastern education. Since the days of their 
foundation the older Universities have been supplying 
this want. The time has, however, now arrived 
when this aim of education must be subordinated 
to another which will endeavour to create bolder 
spirits, with a more restless spirit of inquiry, wider 
ambition and larger intellectual intrepidity, coupled 
with an increasing desire to pursue their work in 
obscurity and oblivion, unclouded by material 
ambitions, and willing to place at the disposal of 
the country their priceless gifts and achievements, 

Indian education must accordingly adapt its 
methods and processes to this need. We are living 
in a typical age where, under the impact of modern 
science and Industry, religious and moral beliefs, 
attitudes and institutions are fast giving way. The 
Very scheme of the older life is breaking down under 
this onset, A large quantity of wreckage is the result, 
which intellectually it will be the duty of the Univer¬ 
sities to dear up, rejecting everything not suited to 
modern needs and conditions* It will therefore be 
Increasingly necessary for the Universities to regard 
themselves, more and more, as a large experiment 
room for the entire Province, where the social, intel¬ 
lectual, economic and industrial needs of the Province 
in relation to the entire country will be examined 
and tested and solutions found. India finds herself 
in an increasingly new environment, making it 
necessary for the Universities to undertake an 
intellectual planning with bold and creative insight. 

They must teach a new way of life suited to the needs 
of the hour* , * 

It Is easy to prophesy in this connection 
that, as we advance in the national aspiration after 
freedom, our Universities will have to take up 
the work which some of the younger Universities 
of America have partially achieved* For instance, 
the University of Wisconsin made an experiment in 
finding out what was best suited to the American 
mind in relation to the contents of study and methods 
of teaching, so as to determine proper conditions 
for the undergraduate in receiving liberal education. 

Tbe end is to use these means called liberal teaching, 
to produce the *'liberal mind ” meaning thereby the 
creation and cultivation of the faculty called “intelli¬ 
gence.” By that term modem educationists in that 
progressive country mean a Fenner of self-direction in OITI 
(he affairs of life. One author of great eminence in 
□natters ot education describes it in the following 
words:—‘ i Intetligence capable of being applied in 
any field ; ability to do what you have never done 
before*** The attempt is to build up in the student 
the power of taking into his own hand the direction of 
bis own affairs*. The whole endeavour rests upon the 
assumption that, as against the specialized teaching 
of men for Banking, for scholarship, for an industry, 
for Art, for Medicine, for Law and the like* there is a 
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general liberal teaching of men for "intelligence 1 * in 
the conduct of their Uvea as human individuals, . The 
author illustrates the meaning of ‘'intelligence** by 
telling a story which recounts the difficulties and 
failure of Buld get, tbe cook, in the attempt to make 
good bread, Mrs, Palmer, her mistress, untrained in 
cooking finding her cook in difficulties, came into the 
kitchen and created! the loaf which in that kitchen had 
seemed unattainable. Whereupon the author quotes 
with great admiration Bridget’s definition of educa¬ 
tions :- ri That is what education means” she said, “to 
be able to do what you have never done before,” 
Bridget, it seems, saw at a glance and expressed in 
A word the peculiar quality of the educated, intelligent 
mind. That is what education means. 

The primary fact in the story is that we find the 
meaning of the term 4 ‘intelligence 1 * as applied to 
teaching. Intelligence, it seems, is “readiness for 
any human situation. It is the power, wherever 
one goes, of being able to see, in any set of circum¬ 
stances, the best response which a human being can 
make to those circumstances^ and the two constituents 
of that power would seem to be; ( 1 ) the sense of 
human values, and ( 2 ) a capacity forjudging situa¬ 
tions as furnishing possibilities for the realizing of 
those values,” The attainment of this quality would 
seem to be easier, were we dealing with a simple 
system of homogeneous intellects or studies 3 but 
with our diversity of systems, intellects and cultures 
in India, the problem would appear to be more 
difficult. The Indian system of education, taken in its 
broad outlines, resembles an educational ladder, 
■commencing from the Primary School, going through 
the Middle and Secondary Schools and terminating 
in the apex of a College degree or Postgraduate 
studies. Millions enter, few reach the top, or even 
pass through the last stages. All intermediate 
stages are, by a great mistake, regarded as merely 
preparatory for the final stage and not being a prepa¬ 
ration in themselves, Large masses of students who 
never expect even to approach the final stage and 
would, by reason of their training and environment, 
be incapable of taking an interest in concerns at 
the top, obtain no benefit from the training during the 
the intermediate stages. ■ Speaking of such a system 
of education* an American author remarks 1 “we must 
remember/* he says, “that, in the main thing, people 
climb the first stages of the educational ladder, 
not with the purpose of making their way to the 
top, but in the expectation of finding, beside the 
ladder, here and there, landing places, from which 
they may climb by other ladders in other directions 
and towards quite different goals, and If these other 
goals and directions are not clearly seen in their 
relations to those of the school, then the whole scheme 
of teaching becomes unintelligible—a chaos of 
diverging and irrelevant activities’* 

Dlls defect of education* which is partially in¬ 
herent in all schemes where the Primary, Secondary 
and College stages are regarded as preparatory for 
the last, is more particularly operative tn the Indian 
■system, because of many political and social condi¬ 
tions which it is unnecessary to detail here. 

No system of education can be Suitable for a vast 
and poor country like India* with its teemirg mil¬ 
lions and varying grades of culture, with, different 
economic and industrial needs, social conceptions 
and religious beliefs, unless it takes note of two 
rcquisltes;—( 1 ) the creation of many "landing places 11 
where the student may appropriately leave the main 
educational ladder and climb up another in a different 
direction and leading to a different goal. Many such 
Intermediate and subsidiary ladders can be imagined. 
They would teach skill in some limited field of 
activity, for instance, Commercial Arithmetic, Type¬ 
writing, Stenography, Book-keeping, Home Eco¬ 
nomics, Music, Fainting, Sculpture, Agriculture, 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineering* Law* 
Medicine, etd^ etc. In all these branches of 
activity, though in some cas es the a ubj ect 
may be similar, as for instance in Law, Engineer¬ 
ing and Medicine, to a higher course in post¬ 
graduate studies, the aim is to cultivate in the 
student the ability to ply a trade or profession 
and master any one of the special enterprises 
in which human beings engage. The endeavour 
is not to teach the pupil in the higher and 
general sense, but to develop his practical Skill 
in the limited activity. 

The second requisite fs that ' these subsidiary 
ladders should not be interdependent or intercon¬ 
nected* Each goes its own way and attempts to 
prepare the student in his own special interest or 
vocation. The pupils being drawn into these 
subsidiary branches comparatively young, the teach¬ 
ing is not expected to be so fundamental, far- 
reaching or scholarly, as, for Instance, that provided 
in the Postgraduate School for the same branch 
of knowledge. 

Our present educational system provides few 
such landings and subsidiary ladders, where the 
student, finding himself unable to proceed up the 
main ladder for want of means or capacity, can 
leave it and take to another ladder without totally 
sacrificing all that he had previously learnt. Our 
primary aim, therefore, should be, ifwe wished to 
bring the educational system into conformity 
with the modern requirements of Indian life, to 
carefully plan out suitable landing places, fcordecide 
where they would be located in relation to the main 
educational ladder and to see that the instruction 
which the student received before he came to the 
landing place was so devised and arranged as to 
enable him to halt at the landing place and take to 
the other ladder, making fullest use of the instruction 
previously received. 

If we must have the “landing places, F I have 
described above* where the unfit and unwilling can 
leave off tbe main ladder, opportunities must be 
created for hundreds of persons who enter College, 
for seeking swift employment, first by creating new 
avenues of such employment and then by providing 
exits at which the aspirants can get out with adequate 
training and without sacrificing the benefits of 
what they had learnt. I am aware that this reform 
is largely connected with the high policy cf the 
State* involving the employment of Indians in 
increasing proportion in many avenues where their 
entry is barred or discouraged at the present moment. 
But I am not without hope that, when Universities 
get more and more into touch with Governments, 
as I am confident will be the ease under 1 conditions 
to be established by the new Constitution, a 
united attempt will be made to relieve the pressure, 
in which the Government and the Universities 
will take their adequate share. In such a united 
effort alone lies tbe proper cure for unemployment* 
Neither the Government alone nor the people by 
themselves can ever effect a lasting solution of that 
problem, I am tempted, to say all this to your 
University, because It is new and will not hesitate 
to adopt bold experimental measures, if they are 
needed, for the advancement of the people. 

—- ■ M, ELVAUBiKlar 

The R ev. R. Hf. Waiz, —We regret to announce 
the death at Lahore of the Rev* R* M* Waiz (SO) of the 
Church Missionary Society, Punjab, on December 10, 
Mr- Waiz who was the father of Mr* S. A. Waiz of the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association, was a well- 
known poet, evangelist and author* He had contributed 
some articles in the Indian Sadat Re/ormtr last year on 
the position of Christians in India which were marked 
by his sympathy for the Indian Christian masses and for 
his breadth of outlook: 
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SIR MIRZA ISMAIL ON UNIVERSITIES. 

While some eminent Indians seem to be sleepless 
of nights frightened by die increase in universities 
and graduates, the Dewan of Mysore, Sir Mirza Ismail, 
struck a refreshingly bold note in his speech at the 
Jubilee celebration of the Bangalore Central College. 
“India needs more universities," he said, “and ought, 
in course of time, to be able to maintain them. For 
.great work has to be done in the next fifty years 
and the cry is for more men to do it—more educated 
men, men of culture, men of character and sound 
commonscnse, men who can plan and bring to fruition 
the great ideal of a new, happy and united India—an 
India where every man is first and foremost an 
Indian» with common rights and responsibilities, 
common ideals and aspirations, making common 
history, without undue emphasis on caste or creed or 
sex or rank or whatever else it is that separates men 
and women from sharing a common humanity. It is 
a Herculean task for which education and ever more 
education, "in widest commonalty spread," is the one 
sure and basic remedy. I am not afraid of more 
education, of more educated men. I am not daunted 
by the glut of graduates on the market, by the 
vexed problem o? unemployment. Not that I am 
heartless or do not sympathise with the youths 
who are wearing their hearts out without something 
to do and the parents and guardians who have given 
their all to see their children well established in life. 
But I feel that the trouble is only a passing phase 
and that the sky will soon brighten. There is no 
easy and ready-made solution, but we mu9t all unite 
and attack the problem on all fronts, the Government 
and the general publio, the individual parents and 
the young men themselves, whose education ought 
to be a strength unto them, and not a weakness, 
and help them to combine and organise to bring into 
play their grit and their spirit of enterprise, to open 
out new avenues, to find a way or to make it. 
National development in all its aspects—social, 
political and eoonomio—so essential for India’s 
freedom and the achievement of her rightful plaoe 
among the nations of the world—requires that her 
sons and her daughters should be educated suffi¬ 
ciently to realise their great heritage and their no 
less great responsibilities to future generations. For 
■this great work we want men—as, of course, we want 
work for the men we have educated. Remembering 
that nine-tenths of our miseries really consist in 
looking forward to future miseries, let U9 go on with 
full and fresh hope for the future." 

THE VICEROY AND THE BYCULLA CLUB. 
The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer. , , ' 

Sir, 

Your comments on the open letter to the Viceroy* 
seem to imply that the chief object of Sir Chimanlal 
Setalvad’s letter was to request Lord Willingdon to 
make his final speech outside an exclusive dub. 
Reading this second letter with Sir Chimanlal’s 
previous appeal to the Byoulla Club authorities, it i9 
clear that the admission of Indians into the Byculla, 
Yaoht and Bombay clubs is stressed more than the 
Vioeregal speech. 

There are Indians who have declined to beoome 
members of English dubs, even when very specially 
invited to do so. To such this episode is very 
embarrassing. 

1 fail to see how the Europeans can be accused of 
treating Indians as Pariahs, if they choose to 
have their olubs exclusively to themselves. They 
might well say that they would not force themselves 
into an exclusive Indian club in England, 


Not all the European members of all the exclusive 
clubs in India will be admitted as members into all 
the exclusive clubs in London where there was 
once a proposal to start a dub known a 9 “The Leave 
Us Alone Club.* * 

When the Indians boast of having lunched and 
dined with the King in England, why should they 
complain if_ dining in European dubs with ordinary 
Europeans is denied to them . in India ? It i 9 
unreasonable to credit the European club members 
with royal qualities. 

Referring to the clubs in Bombay, a European 
writer of repute says in hi9 book; “Why it should 
be a matter of pride that the most ordinary, partially 
literate, European salesman may enter a club from 
which a prince of ancient lineage is excluded, requires 
explanation." Against this opinion. Major General 
Woodyalt, son of a clergyman of the Church of 
England, in his book, “Under Ten Viceroys”, traces 
much of the political troubles in India to the failure 
of Europeans to live exclusively In thi 9 country. 
This opinion will prevail with many European dub 
members. “Moorkha vadamtu kartavyam." f , 

s The politioal speeches, many of them uncompli¬ 
mentary to Indians, are made in European clubs 
between dinners and dances. If the speeches are 
not distasteful to self-respecting Indians, few of 
them can do justice to the other two items. Daksha’s 
daughter 8 self-respect prompted her to destroy 
herself when she found the proceedings connected 
with the yoga in her fathers house derogatory to 
her husband, Shiva. 

I submit that the Viceroy is bound to give the 
final account of his rule exclusively to the Europeans 
whose representatives in England are the electors by 
whom his and hi9 successors* administrative acts are 
controlled, and not by Indians. 

A correspondent says in the Madras Mai /, dated 
November 22, that Mr. Cursetjee Jamsetjee was a 
member of the Bombay Yacht Club in 1850. This 
may be quoted in subsequent applications for 
admission of Indians into the Byculla Club. 

Sylvan, Coonoor / . Yours, eto., 

Deoember 4, 1935. $ M. G. Joseph. 

HINDU MAHA SABHA AND CASTE. 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer. 

Sir, , 

In view of the important developments in the social 
and political life of the country the deliberations of 
the ensuing annual sessions of the Hindu Maha 
Sab ha to be held at Poona are bound to have 
important and far-reaohing effects on the Hindu 
Society. The resolution of the Depressed olasses 
held at Yeola has also shaken the Hindu Society in 
a way it had not been done before. The interviews 
that Dr. Ambedkar gave to various deputations 
have al9o to be taken into serious consideration. 
The opinions expressed by many prominent Hindus 
including the untouchables on the Yeola resolution 
deserve careful consideration at the sessions. 

The ensuing sessions of the All India Hindu Maha 
Sabba to be held during the last week or this month 
will have seriously to consider all these problems 
and give * lead to the Hindu Society in clear and 
unambiguous terras, as it has not so far defined its 
aims and ideals as regards the reconstruction of the 
Hindu Society to suit the present-day conditions in 
the country. 

The workers of the Hindu Maha Sab ha in Bombay 
therefore deemed it neoessary to focus the attention 
of the Hindu Society on some of these pressing 
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problems that are likely to come up before the 
Conference at Poona, so that the delegates that arrive 
from all parts of India may have sufficient time to 
consider calmly as to their solution. At a Conference 
held for the purpose by the workers of the Bombay 
Provincial Hindu Sabha and its branches in the City, 
the following important resolution was passed almost 
unanimously, 

"Whereas the caste system based on birth as at 
present existing is manifestly contrary lo Universal 
Truth and morals, whereas it is the very antithesis 
of the fundamental spirit of the Hindu religion, 
whereas it Routs the elementary rights of human 
equality and whereas Varnashram of the 5h as teas 
from which it derives its authority is today non¬ 
existent in practice, this All-India Hindu Maha Sabha 
session declares its uncompromising opposition to 
the system and calls upon the Hindu Society to put 
a speedy end to it” 

We hope the resolution will be seriously and 
dispassionately considered by all the well-wishers of 
the Hindu Society and particularly by the delegates 
that assemble at Poona and persuade the Conference 
to accept it as its aim and ideal in the reconstruction 
of the Hindu Society* Such of the delegates who 
approve of the idea underlying the resolution will 
kindly communicate their View in advance to the 
undersigned. 

The aforesaid resolution has been forwarded to the 
Reception Committee of the Poona Sessions of the 
Conference for being placed on the Agenda of the 
Conference, 

Hindu Colony, Dadar, \ Yours etc, 

Bombay. j M* B, Udgaonkar, 

UNTOUCHABILITY AND HINDU 
SHASTRAS. 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer, * 

Sir, ■* k ' ; 

The editor of Uari/an has rightly referred 
to the attempts made by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Shridhashastri Pathak and Prof P,: V. Kane, to 
show that untouchabiJity as practised today has no 
foundation in the shastras and is only an unhealthy 
excrescence on Hinduism. 

I should tike to bring to the notice of all concerned, 
some more attempts made in Marathi literature by 
scholars—no less learned and renowned—in the same 
’direction. One is the book written by Prof. Nath 
Hari Purandare M. A*, of Poona and published by 
the Maharastr* Provincial Untoucbability Board. 
The name of the book, translated in English is 
•'Untouchability and the Temple-Entry (Consideration 
from the Hindu Dharmasastra point of view V* The 
book almost covers the same ground as covered by 
the Mahartiahopadhyaya and very forcibly refutes 
all arguments advanced by orthodox people including 
the Sankaracharya. * * - > 

Another attempt la made by Mr* Narayan Govind 
Chaphekar. He is a retired First class sub-judge 
in the British service and is at present the High 
Court Judge in the progressive Oudh State. Like 
Prof, P. V, Kano he is also a great scholar of Smriti 
literature and a leader of the orthodox Hindus, He 
is at present writing a series of articles reviewing in 
detail Prof. Kane’s book in the Kesari and in the 
7 th article of his series published in Kesari of the 
8 th November he discusses this topic of untouch- 
ability and comes to the conclusion that it has no 
sanction and place in the Vedas* r . - , ^ 

There arc * various other booklets and articles 
written by oriental scholars. M^hadevashastriDivckar 


discusses the subject with the same conclusion m 
his book on Dharmashastra. You will thus see that 
Mahatma Gandhi was perfectly justified when he 
wrote in Harijan of 12th January 1934, “One of the 
conclusions I have reached is that there is no 
warrant in the Shastras for untouchability as it is 
practised today. My conclusion is Supported by 
Shastris no less learned than those who challenge 
my conclusions and the former claim to be just as 
good Sanatanists as those who hold the opposite view, 1 * 
It will be seen therefore that the social reformers, 
need give absolutely no heed to the oft-refuted siJIy 
objection raised by the so-called orthodox people 
who worship only custom as their religion. These 
people will ever continue to cry in Vain that their 
religion le in danger even when an attempt is made 
to further the cause of social reform strictly in con¬ 
formity with the spirit of the Hindu Shastras. 

Satara City, \ Yours etc,, 

27th November 1935* J K* B. GajendRagad^AR. 


“THE MOTHER OF GOD.” 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer* 

Sir, 

May I crave the hospitality of your columns to 
express tny views on Jesus Christ’s attitude to his 
mother P It is significant that those who heard him 
address his mother did not regard his action as 
reprehensible. It does not seem to have unfavourably 
impressed his disciples. It must be remembered 
that among the Jews dishonour to parents was 
considered to be one of the greatest of sins* Then 
how h it that if Jesus really dishonoured his mother, 
this fact could have escaped the censure and 
disapproval of his contemporaries P The very 
disciple who records the incident at Cana says, “And 
the word was made flesh, and dwelt among us, 
(and we beheld his glory, the glory as if the 
only-begotten of . the Father), full of grace and 
truth.” (John. 1 1 14). The apostle Peter, another 
disciple says of Jesus, "'Who did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth,” (1 Peter 2:22% In 
fact, the sinlessness of Jesus has been a cardinal 
tenet of Christianity. And I do not see how the 
disciples could have proclaimed such a tenet, if Jesus 
had really and in public, dishonoured his mother. 
For in such a case the enemies of Christianity could 
have held up Jesus' attitude to his mother as giving 
the He to the disciples* assertion. But this they did 
not do, for the simple reason that they had no case. 
When Jesus asked, "Which of you convicteth me of 
sin F* nobody answered, though Jesus was all the 
time being watched by his enemies, who were trying 
to find fault with him. 

When the rich young ruler asked him about the 
way of life, he (Jesus) told him to keep the commands 
merits and quoted among others, this, “Honour thy 
father and thy mother.” (Matt* 19 s 19). If Jeans 
himself had broken this commandment publicly, it is- 
passing strange that none of his enemies taunted him 
with having done so. They might have said “He 
taught others to honour their parents, but himself 
dishonoured his/* as they said while he was banging- 
on the cross, "He saved others; himself he cannot Cf 
save. 1 * (Matt. 27 s 42),, 

No, there is no question of his having dishonoured 
his parent. Such a thought never entered the minds, 
of his contemporaries, who were best qualified to 
judge of his look, tone^ and manner while uttering the^ 
words in question. There must be some other 
explanation. There, is an incident in the 
gospels, which throws some fight on the 
matter. On one occasion, while Jesus was teaching 
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*a certain woman" of the company lifted up her 
voice, and said unto him, "Blessed Is the womb 
that bare thee, and the papa which thou hast sucked." 
But he said, "Yea; rather, blessed are they that hear 
the word of God, and keep it,'” (Luke 11:27, 28). la 
the realm of spiritual values fleshly ties count for 
little as qualifications for spiritual preferment. The 
fact that Mary was the mother of JchuS did not 
entitle her to an/ special spiritual privileges. She, 
as well as others must hear the word of God, and 
keep it, if she is to be blessed. If she failed to come 
up to this spiritual requirement, she would be just 
as reprobate as anybody else. This was a lesson 
Mary was apt to forget. She was naturally proud 
of her son* and occasionally presumed too much on 
her relationship to him, not remembering - that what 
mattered was not the natural but the spiritual relation¬ 
ship, and that “ when engaged In his Father's work, 
merely human bonds must give place to higher 
obligations.^ <Sse "Life of Our Lord," by S. J, 
Andrews, pp. 290, 291). 

The life of Jesus was dominated by the thought 
of his Father’s will, (John 4: 34) He would await 
the Father's bidding before doing anything. That 
is why he gently rebuked his mother at the feast of 
Cana. It was necessary for her to learn this, for it 
would not only teach her rightful position with regard 
to her son, but would also set her own mind at 
rest from worrying about his notions. It was, there¬ 
fore, an act of love on the part of Jesus to remind 
her of i his at the very outset of his career. (For 
some excellent remarks on this incident, see Dean 
Farrar's “Life of Christ/* pp, 119) 

It is a great comfort to know that those who do the 
will of God are more closely related to Jesus than 
those who are related to him by blood, but do not do 
the will of God. Jesus is Lhe Elder Brother of all 
those who do his father's will, no matter what their 
race or colour may ba. There is no nepotism in the 
kingdom of God, It is a democracy. The only 
qualification for entrance to this kingdom is spiritual 
fitness, doing the will of God, not fleshly relationship, 
<0 Cor, 5:16)1 

Bombay, > Yours etc*, 

4th December, 1935, j H, W. Nissanka. 

[Tbft *iibjack bu bam dLumted ihxwdbfcra tud we da not 
tatoud topubUiib mnj tame o&rrfljjundouGa an Ik — Ed* 2. S. JtJ 


THE END AND THE MEANS. 

Freedom and efficiency always go together. You 
cannot have freedom simply because you want to 
have it You must be fit to be free. The fight for 
freedom is but & process of reorganising yourself into 
a free life. It is not a negative movement but a 
positive march* It cannot be achieved through con¬ 
stituent assemblies or orations or debates. No 
society, no nation could be ever free as long as it 
could not stand as an organic whole against foreign 
aggressions or internal betrayals. Freedom is the 
achievement of that harmonious life actuated by 
internal law and order, internal social justice. 
Neither economic nor political freedom is possible 
In any country as long as It does not 
possess the fitness or efficiency to maintain that 
freedom or utilise it lor its growth. The true mean¬ 
ing of Swaraj Is efficiency* 

India is a country surrounded by a halo of 
ancient glory, spiritual achievements and groat and 
-successful religious movements. It is a land or 
great experiences and meeting scene of various 
cultures* It 3s the home of Vedas and Sankara and 
Kalidasa, Great monarch® have ruled over this land, 
including As oka and Akhar, Love, heroism, 
intellect and spiritualism have reached their senith 


in this country. But unfortunately, the bulk of 
Indian humanity was always kept out of these 
achievements. The majority lived and died almost 
untouched by that greatness, or that greatness 
never reached the average man. It is all due to 
the elimination by various means of the majority 
of its people from the open rivalry of life, keeping 
the fields of thought as well as action to a reserved 
few who monopolised them with a heriditary right* 
And the voice of the woman who is the representative 
of the ultimate human ideal and in whom mankind 
sacrifices the present for the future. Is completely 
shut out* It is this organised social injustice meted 
out to the greatest number of cur people that is 
the main cause which killed social efficiency and 
made ua slaves, . , , , £ j 

The majority of people do not know what is 
actually going on in this country. They were never 
interested either in your political arguments or 
economic debates. Invaders came and went, they 
did not bother about it. They did not differentiate 
between the French diplomat and the British 
tradesman. They are not aware how modern civilisa¬ 
tion was imported and how it massed in the great 
cities of their country. They do not know of what 
stuff are made our rulers, indigenous as well as foreign* 
But what are they doing?. They are waiting, 
indefinitely waiting for action. They are something 
like a reservoir of human energy waiting to be 
utilised for constructive growth and liberation 
or to break the banka that hold them in a violent 
revolution. Ail types of oppressors must be prepared 
for such a catastrophe or yield even now. They 
have to become selfless, they have to become wise. - 

The change is imminent. But the hope lies in the 
accu mu la tea wisdom which might lead the oppressed 
people through a constructive revolution toward a 
perfect justice. Wars might threaten us and nation¬ 
alism might grow into a more feverish jealousy but 
we, a® living people, need not take notice of all these, 
for they do not belong to us. They belong to the 
selfish few who see the necessity of the existence of 
poverty which alone can supply enough soldier® for 
their growing armies, who see the necessity of colossal 
ignorance, which alone can conceal their sinister 
motive®. 

Moat of those who attempt at social reconstruction, 
who devote their lives For social reform, unfortunately 
are satisfied with small scale patch-work, leading 
the people nowhere* Among themselves there is 
neither unity of thought nor unity of action. With 
the best of intentions they do not conduct their 
movements on scientific principles but on their 
sentiments, their own likes and dislikes* Each 
leader i® a dictator in his own institution and he 
protect® his will against' all possible 'assaults* 
of reason. As long as the reformation or reconstruc¬ 
tion work Is not based on scientific principle®, there 
can be no united action, and without unity no 
large scale work Is possible, no thorough .going 
reorganisation towards complete freedom of mankind, 

“I do my bit'* philosophy U the origin of a wrong 
satisfaction and a discouragement to greater work* 
Imbued with that and similar other philosophies, we 
and our politicians go about and to the villagers who 
labour without rest throughout the day, who dragC ( 
their live® in unventilated buts, without any sort of 
recreation and with not even a pair of clothes to wear 
preach diligence^ prudence and economy* Alas l 
We are not ashamed of ourselves* 

Whither India ? Pandit Jawaharlal has answered* 
^Surely to the great human goal of social and 
economic equality, to the ending of all exploitation 
of nation by nation and class by class, to national 
freedom within the frame-work of an international 
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co-operative socialist federation," But this is not a 
complete answer. An answer that does not include 
an answer fcb !l Ihe which immediately follows 

is not complete. The ideal placed before us by 
the Pandit is not a new one. We are acquainted 
with that since the time of Plato, although we owe 
our gratitude to him for reiterating and drawing the 
attention of all the active leaders and politicians to it. 
Social, economic and international equality demand 
a more comprehensive and thorough-going action 
than is possible in the field of politics. You must 
start your work with the people. No high class 
philanthropy nor middle class ideologies can save the 
country. You must approach the poor man. In his 
hands lie the keys of the future. Liberating him 
from all sorts ot oppression, religious, social and 
economic and bringing him into the open rivalry 
of life is the only way of achieving efficiency. You 
may say you canriot do all or any of these unless you 
control the existtngj government. But it would be 
easier and safer to run the government when you are 
fully prepared for it. Nor is it safe to postpone 
your other work until you achieve self-government. 
After all running the government is the least part 
of our task ahead. i 

. The main source of efficiency of a society 13 its 
moral capacity, its character. We are slaves to the 
extent we are lacking, in that moral wealth. A 
society which kept its women perpetually behind 
the Purdha, which produced a class of millions of 
untouchables, which is the home of various sorts of 
communal jealousies and bickerings can claim to 
possess anything but character. During the process 
of.unending social oppression, all our great qualities 
have been thwarted, even murdered. We are 
wanting in heroism, in courage, in that noble aspira¬ 
tion for freedom, because in the very beginning we 
have killed ourselves, we have killed our soul. 
Intellect we had enough, we have enough. But intellect 
divorced of great quality may be able to produce 
great scientists, great businessmen and politicians 
but it cannot produce free men, it cannot produce a 
free society. 

The only way open to us now is to take back the 
oppressed people into national, economic and social 
life by means of an organised movement. This 
principle should be the basis of all our 9ocial 
reconstruction activities. And the aim should be to 
establish social, moral and economic equality in 
society. For equality is the greatest of moral traits 
of a society and inequality the greatest of 9ocial vices. 

All altruism, all love for the poor should take 
the shape of an organised movement and here, no 
personal sentiments no personal likes and dislikes 
should come in. The power that is greater than all 
military powers and governments that are based on 
them is sincere constructive work. Trade and 
commerce, industry and production in whose hands 
the destinies of the modern world lie, are neither the 
monopoly of the imperialist nor the capitalist. They 
are the property of those who work for them. Those 
sincere workers who have identified their lives with 
the life of the society should join together into'an 
organised body in order to monopolise or socialise all 
the economic activities on its behalf. To use a more 
correct woi;d, they have to moralise all it9 economio 
activities. They can easily compete, with all the 
existing monopolies for their activities are devoid of 
the personal profit motive. The proprietor and the 
ultimate beneficiary is the society itself. And if it 19 
conducted on proper line3 it would absorb all the 
young men and women in the country as its social 
workers and unemployment would automatically 
. case to exist * ' * ■*! ' *' 1 ‘ 

But the leaders of 9uch a movement should take 
1 car« that the movement does not end there. After all 


man is neither complete matter nor complete divinity* 

He i9 an alloy of both. Economic emancipation is only 
a means by which you would provide the members- 
of the society with leisure and relief to pursue 
intellectual happiness, for education is the greatest 
equalising force. Take two graduates. There 
may exist still some intellectual inequality, between 
them for their training was not complete and was 
not based on their psychological inclinations. But 
morally they are equals. They feel there is a 
common ground between them and that they should 
treat each other as equals* Along with the economio 
movement you should conduct an intellectual 
movement which would raise all tbe members of the 
society to a standard of intellectual equality, at the 
same time enabling them to realise the responsibilities 
of citizenship. Thus moralising economio activities 
and education are the two main conditions of 
efficiency. And efficiency is the content of freedom, 
the soul of Swaraj. • . 

Allahabad . M. N. Rao. 

HINDU SOCIETY AND THE DEPRESSED 
CLASSES.* 

(By Prakash Narain Sa pru.) 

The fundamental institution on which Hindu society 
remains founded i3 caste. It is unnecessary to 
speculate into the origin of this most amazing system, 
which Hindu India has developed and perfected. It 
would be equally futile to enter into any historical 
discussions as to whether caste, as it existed at one 
time in our history, was defensible. Certain it is 
that it ha9 eaten into the vitals of Hindu society,, 
degraded man, exalted priesthood and made the priest 
the dominating factor in the life of the individual and 
the Hindu community. Ithampers today and has done 
so in the past the development of the civic spirit and 
co-operative capacity needed fur working democratic 
institutions and it is undoubtedly inconsistent with 
the principle of the - fundamental equality of man*. 

For the basio idea underlying it is that what fixes a 
man's status for ever in life is his birth and that 
thi9 birth has been determined for him by hi9 actions 
in a past life. A society founded on an institution^ 
which is based on this rooted belief, cannnot be a 
dynamic force in a changing world—a world which 
is moving fast towards newer and higher conceptions 
of social solidarity and social respon9ibity—for the 
evils around us. 

The mistake 30 far in the Mahatma's camapign 
has been to regard untouchability as an isolated 
phenomenon to be tackled separately from any 
attack on the basic institution which gives it vitality 
and keeps it going. The problem of social recon¬ 
struction has to be viewed as one whole and the 
removal of untouchabilky is but part of a larger 
movement the object of which is to renovate and 
purify society and free the individual from the 
thraldom of ages. Hindu society, if it is to function 
as a live force in India, must therefore accept the 
.position that attack on caste, and all that .caste 
implies has beoome urgently necessary. A good 
many of us will be prepared to admit the theoretical 
validity of the arguments against caste but when 
it comes to breaking its bonds in personal liffeGOITI 
we fail. To imagine that in our attack on caste 
we shall be able to carry the more orthodox of 
our friends i 3 to delude ourselves. It Is certain that 
the more conservative , sections of^ Hindu society 
will not with Os in . any organised campaign 
again9t caste. But we cannot allow our pace to 
be dictated by the ultra-orthodox. Who has ever 
heard of a real reformation j In a society emanating 

• • The Twentieth Century, Deoember i. ... !. 
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from the leaden of the orthodox church itself? 

Everywhere it is the few who give the lead to the life 
and thought jtjfla*. People and if the few arts 
clear in their minds in this country then what 
educated India thinks today, uneducated India 
will begin to think tomorrow. We have to accustom 
our people, therefore, with the idea that the structure 
Of our society requires fundamental change and that 
that fundamental change cannot be achieved without 
a concerted attack on the institution which hampers 
our progress and arrests our development* 

The Mahatma, though in his own life he has shown 
that he follows none of the rules laid down for caste, 
has not yet openly associated himself with any direct 
attack on it* Dr, Ambedkar would have been right 
therefore In insisting that the time has come for 
Hindu leaders to take a bolder stand towards this 
institution and that the attack should be more in¬ 
sistent, more vigorous and more direct. Success in 
the direction of abolition of caste will not be easy. 
Where the great reformers of the past failed we are 
not likely to succeed without much effort, much 
sacrifice and much individual suffering. Caste has 
a wonderful hold over all classes and Sections of 
Hindus, The depressed classes are themselves 
divided into numerous castes and sub-castes. 

It would be a pity indeed if in our attack on 
caste we were to get entangled into metaphysical 
controversies and discussions* We have as Hindus 
to teach the Hindu what he understands today very 
imperfectly that religion is not metaphysics, that it 
La something purely personal, and that caste is not 
an essential part of it. Realising that the integrity 
of Hindu society is essential to the advancement 
of this land, that Hindu solidarity is worth having 
In the larger interests of Indian nationalism itself, 
we should concentrate our attack as reformers on 
the most fundamental institution of our society and 
seek unity among ourselves on this basis. 

The plan suggested indeed is not new* It dates 
back to Mr, Ranade and the strenuous efforts that he 
made through the Social Conference Movement to 
renovate Hindu society. The true lines of advance 
were indicated by him very nearly 59 years back in 
his masterly addresses to the Conference, and we need 
to have something of that old spirit to guide us in 
the troublous times ahead of us. I am not pleading 
for a new Protestant sect but 1 am urging that on 
these social issues, at any rate, whatever our indi¬ 
vidual attitudes In regard to metaphysical and the¬ 
ological questions might be, we should as Hindus 
who have a heritage to preserve and enrich, take a 
decisive line and work wholeheartedly for a more 
radical cure than the mere removal of physical 
untouohabilltyp For until we can do this, there is, it 
strikes me, little hope for Hindu society, split up as 
it is Into endless castes and sub^castes. It is to be 
regretted that the Social Conference Movement which 
promised so much at one time and whioh in the 
earlier years of the national movement did much to 
to educate public opinion on vital matters has almost 
ceased to function. The old Social Conferences 
which used to accompany our political gatherings 
were useful for tbe purposes of stock-taking and it is 
a pity that they have gone out ol fashion. 

The social problem must be viewed as ono 
whole and not piecemeal and the untouchabitity 
issue cannot be considered apart from the 
wider problems raised by the existence of 
oasts itself. What gives vitality to caste is not the 
restrictions against Interlining which are in practice 
disappearing but the privileged position of the priest 
and sentiment against interoasto marriage. For¬ 
tunately with the emancipation of women accom¬ 
panied as it Is with an intellectual awakening among 
them, in both directions a change in public send* 
ment ts slowly taking place. 
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pld at 9 J nor cant, op min Imam monthly baliaaa. Bala may 
' rtalned from the nudorqlgaad. 


Frol Y, G. Kal*/ 

B, N. Rmjadnya* Eid, 

A P, Kuifaarttl, Etta., 

D, W, Rant, Esq.* 

F, B, Da^noehwar, Ekq^ 

O. M_ Gandhi, Esqr,, 

Rao Bahadur R. V. Vartdeku 
V, la Mohtft, Eeq« 


Ra 11 . 90 , 90 * 


ha otrta 


4. Dratte art Lraoal on dirtrlol and other Iowa* on tsmu a? a* 
aaoertaiped on apeileatton, 

0. The Bank ftnpmow only mgtetertd Go*spomtlv* Soototlte lit 
th* Bombay Preoldenoy, on the noommecdatloa ot the ReKlrtmi, 
Go-operative Soeletiai, Bombay Fietidacoy, 


0 , Aoeounta art audited quarteely by ■ firm of InoorporateJ 
Aeoocuotaiate and y«M*y hf a Bpealal OoTarnmVn* Audlhw, 
Qnarterlj statemoiita of Soanotal podtlou art publish^ In kha 
M Bombay Government Gasetta. 1 ’ 


VAIKUNXH U fCKHTA, 

Managing. Dtmiter,* 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

*J*HE outright payment of the Insurance 
money to the - widow or children EQ 
one lump sum is a great mistake. To 
apply a real teat you would only ask 
yourself how your wife would invest such 
a sum now without any help whatever 
from you. The . woman has been "All 
the Wife and Mother * is ill-equipped to 
Invest and safeguard funds designed to her 

family's protection for man, y^j-ealpatidar.COm 
Therefore take advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

For further particulars apply to *■— 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANE EXECUTOR; 

; . AND 

TRUSTEE. CO., LTD. 
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Invigorating and health Giving . 

realpatidaf.com 


Giving the daily bath to 
the baby is no worry to 
he mother if she uses 
MYSORE SANDAL SOAP 
The baby likes it and he 
will be happy only if he 
gets a tablet of MYSORE 
SANDAL SOAP to play with 

USE MYSORE SANDAL 
SOAR,, 


GOVERNMENT SOAP FACTORY, BANGALORE. 

Sole Agents: for Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind and 
Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and North Kanara) and 
, Rajput an a 

• Messrs* RAM JAN ALLY EBRAHIM & Co** 

81 1 Princess Street, Bombay 2* 



The Indian Ladies* 


PUBLISHED OSCE IS TWO MONTHS* 


Edited aoldj la fcb* lute- eefc* of the Womea of 
ladlt, by Hrh* K, Satthiauadhas, H. Harrington 
Road, Chotpot, Malraa, 

* Kic m* p. 

Subscription (including Portage), 

Inland 8 8 0 

m „ Foreign 4 0 0 

(Subscribers and Coutribaticm! argeutly needed), 

SAFELY RELY 

t ON realpatidar.com 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

: FOB THE CUBE OF 

Cold, Cough, Headaches, Ehttsmtisca, Swelling* and all other 
kinds of AduB and Pains. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY a MADRAS, 



Magazine. 


THE GUARDIAN 

A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Economic, 
Political ond Religious Problems* 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY FBIOEBANKAB. 

Annual SubteHplien -■ Inland, Ra, 5f-~ 
Foreign, 10$. Po*t Jlrei, 

Subscription! and til ether OomoiGiiicatioD! 
should be Addressed lo— 

the manager, 

The Guardian, 

Hogarth Press, Mount Ro*<J t 
MADRAS. 
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Th'e Shahabad Cement Company, Ltd. 

The Finest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In use on the Principal' 
it Railways in Southern; India, Government and other important works. 


■ vti i? or ki 

'J ?"]* if i^ifrorrr 

'o- ;CHAR 

. ■ k'jl'; l 
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* j 


BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMENT, i 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION; 

- Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days, 
Madras Presidency and Mysore ' H, €. H. f he Hizam's Dominions t The Deccan; 

BEST a CO., LTD*, Messrs. AHMED ALLADLN & CO., RASHID KHODADAD & CO., 


8ECUNIJKB ARAO. 


eT, POOKA, 


Messrs- PALLONJI £ SHAPURJI, 70, Medows Street, Fort, Bombay. 

* The Shahabad Cement Company. r Ltd. 

f BOMB71Y. * 24, BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


“BOMBAY HOUSE”" 

{ ', ', 1 1 *■ / : i 


“INDIAN OPINION” 

(Founded by DHahatma Gandhi In 1&03) 

For The Moral, Political and Social Advancement 
- -' -- Of South-African Indians. 

- SUBSCRIPTION RATES. - i ' 

Within the Union. - 20s Annually. 

„ „ . . • - - - r JOs. 6(1. Hall-yearly. 

Outside the Union *..21s. Annually. 

„ „ „ - .Us. Half-yearly. 

Fop Further Particulars Apply to:— 

The Manager, 

INDIAN OPINION, 

_ Phoenix , Natat. _ 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Subscription Rates. 

... Rs, 7-8 (Post Free). 
... Rs. io- (Post Free), 


Inland 
Foreign 

Single copies of the current month* If available, can be 
had at 2 annas, current year 4 annas and copies more 
than a year old 6 annas each, exclusive of postage 

For further particulars, please apply to:# 

THE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

KAMAKSHI HOUSE, BANDRA, 

, BOMBAY 20. 


FriiuO fcy Jel B. Dnbuh, Member, Tfce Oomujeroiul Printing Pm*, 100, Oowrail Entoll Street. Pert, Bonibey, end Pol 
Ewemlnntb Keferojen tei tbe Froprlotore ol the " Indies Socle! Betomw." UnUeS, »t 10» Cowm, Petel Street, Port. 
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K 


VM 'm *. h.r.h u truth and u uncormiromiBins a* iiiatic* ;I am In intent-1 will not equivocate-1 will t»ot , 

will o’ot r«7£ / SSu b* heard. 1 ’ William Lloyd Gahkisow m the Libera,or. 


COKT 

India and I-.*no«.i1ilr* r 
national* at PrcrUotkon. 
jpicpaDd tar tnoi* Uahonllla* 
and OoUsgew- 
Aa OrthadcnE EnUnl*. 
Gr?uodS«a Fear* 

Tha FBQhlem ol Ril Igloo* 
Kduaalian. 

Adjustment ImpoHlhli. 

Tb« Trftgcdjf (ft Sir Sunna* 
Ifoaro. 

Bad*] I.&aftf In Sooth A Edo a. 
Indian 0 pin Loan X4*d« 


■NTS 

An Firpfltimeut ia Village 
Hygiftlia. 

The Oust for Birth OontrcL 
The La to Bor, It&hm&t hlo?lh 
Wal*. 

Harfiaga a ad Divara* la India. 
Hindu Idea la o! EdtsoaUa-fl- 
Swond Ini*rnatfort al Oungreso 
□t tho World Fellowship. 
London. 

Orthodox of AH Religion a Unit*. 

Pneorful Change- 

Pandit Jawebarl&l and Bengal 


NOTES 

India and Lancashire -—In our leading article 
last week, it was remarked that English educa¬ 
tion was the most disinterested gift of Britain 
to India. - The very reverse of it may be said 
of the policy followed in regard to industry and 
commerce. The facts are fairly well known* 
Those who wish to refresh their memories may 
refer to “the Ruin of Indian Trade and 
Industries' 1 by Major B. D, Basu, a third edition 
of which has been published by Mr- riamananda 
Chatterjee, Editor of the Modern ^Review, 
Calcutta (Rs, 2-8-0). We are loth to rake up old 
annals but the mentality which inspired the 
old policy has not altogether disappeared, as 
shown in the proceedings in Bombay during the 
examination of the Lancashire deputation by 
the Tariff Board, appointed to enquire into the 
claim of the Indian Textile Industry for adequate 
protection from outside competition* This 
is the first time that an English deputation 
has been invited or admitted to appear before 
an enquiry set on foot to consider the conditions 
of an Indian industry. We do not know if an 
Indian deputation will be allowed to have its 
say in matters similarly affecting a British 
industry. However that may be, the present 
arrangement is an improvement on the old 
practice of Lancashire bringing political 
pressure to bear on the Indian Government 
through the India Office in London. We 
assume, of course, that the old, bad practice has 
been given up once and for all, and that, having 
placed their case before the Tariff Board, the 
deputation will loyally abide by its conclusions* 
\ We doubt, however, whether another deputation 
will face an enquiry of this kind. Mr* Fad 
Rahlmtoola, the senior Member of the Board, 
khough not its Chairman, brought to the notice 
V the members of the Lancashire deputation 
Tit obvious truths which they seem to have 
rlooked. He politely pointed out to them 
\ textiles cannot be said to be overproduced 


so long as India had to import them to completei 
her requirements. He also p minted out that at 
an enquiry into the need for givmg further 
protection to the home industry, there can be 
no question of reducing the existing import 
duty which was felt to be insufficient. 

Rationale ol Protection To the plea 
that the superior quality of goods produced 
by Lancashire did not compete with the 
goods produced at present by Indian mills, 
there are two obvious answers. First, though 
Indian mills do not now produce the better 
qualities* they can, as Mr. D, N* SIrur remarked, 
easily do so by importing Egyptian cotton just 
as Lancashire does. It will save the Indian 
consumer the freight on cotton from Egypt 
to England and, then, the freight on the cloth 
from Lancashire to India, which he pays now 
In the price of Lancashire cloth. Secondly, 
it will give more work and wages to Indian 
mill workers which, after all, is the main 
consideration. The consumer whose interests 
bulk so largely In Lancashire representations, 
h imself wan ts to consume only I ndi a n-mad e 
goods and is prepared to. pay for it even a 
little more than what the imported cloth costs. 
He realises that the import duty Is necessary in 
order to keep his own people at work and that, 
if foreign cloth is allowed to capture the market, 
many thousands of men and women will 
be thrown out of work and that he will 
have to bear the cost of maintaining them 
either by taxation in prison or by private 
charity in their slums. This is the well- 
known argument for protection to home in¬ 
dustries and a well-tried one also. It is surpris¬ 
ing that the hard-headed men from Lancashire 
should have supposed that Indians would be 
unaware of it. But the most sensational statem¬ 
ent In favour of dispensing with protection, came 
from the Calcutta Chamber of (Foreign) 
Commerce. That power! ul body maintained that 
India had no natural facilities for cotton manu¬ 
facture and should require no protection I This, 
of the most ancient home of the cotton industry 1 
Britain, of course, is, in their opinion, the natural 
home of the cotton industry, although she 
grows not an ounce of cotton I 

Demand lor more LtniversUhs and Colleges:— 
Notwithstanding the ful mi nations of the Com¬ 
missioner of Education with the Government of 
India, the demand in the country for more 
Universities and more colleges is becoming 
insistent* Orissa has formulated a scheme for a** 
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Utkala University; Kerala has appointed an 
influential committee to negotiate with the 
Madras, Travancore and Cochin Governments 
for a Federal University covering the area 
anciently designated as Kerala; Sind is making 
as yet inarticulate noises expressive of a desire 
to have a Slndhi University* Ahmedabad* 
winch has a full-fledged Government College of 
Arts and Science* has formulated a scheme for 
a second one and has applied or is about to 
apply to Bombay University for affiliation. 
This is preparing the ground for a University 
embracing Gujarat as well as the Gujarat 
States the idea of which has been in the air, 
Jalgaon in Khandesh has three High Schools 
and is planning to have an Arts College- The 
promoters of these schemes are non-officials and 
they are not at all considering the question from 
the point of view of employment. Their desire is 
to conserve the Culture of their province and link 
it with the new culture. This is a laudable 
desire and, when At is borne in mind that 
University education is the best solvent 
of our social perplexities, it will be obvious that 
this movement is a vital factor in social 
progress. Higher education alone provides us 
with the means of reconstructing society on 
a non-caste, non communal basis. As pointed 
out by the Hon, Mr, P* N. Sapru in his article 
in the Twentieth Century % from which we made 
excerpts in last week’s Reformer y it is only then 
that the institution of antyajss will make its final 
exit. So long as there are castes there will be 
outcastes* if not of the current, then of some 
new type. 

An Orthodox EntenteWe reprint today a 
pan of an article in the Modem Review written 
by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru during his detention 
in Almora prison. Putting together certain 
orthodox Hindu demonstrations against the 
Sarda Act and Sir Mahomed Iqbal’s commenda¬ 
tion of it and call to Muslims to stand on their 
ancient ways, the Pandit conjures up a future 
India in which the Hindu priest and the Muslim 
Moulvi will control the fate of the country- “ I 
do not think that I shall get on at all under the 
joint regime; I may even land myself in prison, 
I have spent a long enough period of my life in 
prison under the British Government and I see 
no particular reason why I should add to it 
under the new dispensation,” writes the Pandit- 
India is a land of religions. Her history is 
predominantly one of religion and philosophy. 
Her greatest achievements are in that realm. 
Her inspiration is derived from religion. She 
can not move hand or foot without a religious 
reason. In this land, karma or kismat has 
planted one who proclaims that he has no faith 
in and no use for religion. Neither has he 
faith or use for the secular British Government 
which considers him so dangerous that it not 
only puts and keeps him in prison but carries on 
a propaganda,against him in its Administration 
on Report* which has evoked protests in the 
British Press usually 'averse to any criticism of 


the doings of the man on the spot. The New 
Statesman , indeed, accuses the Governor of 
Bengal of hitting the Pandit below the belt. 

Groundless Fear:—The Pandit’s fear that 
he may have to spend the remainder of 
his days in prison ucider a coalition of 
Hindu and Muslim orthodoxy, is ground¬ 
less. Hinduism allows wide latitude of 
belief and disbelief. Even as regards conduct* 
it absolves the sanyasin of all restrictions, 
and the Pandit will, we fancy* come 
under the Gita definition of a sanyasin 
as one who is disinterested in his actions and 
not one who merely gives up religious rites and 
dons the orange robe. He may even be 
elevated to the rank of an avatar like Gautame 
Buddha one of whose sayings the Pandit cited 
in another recent writing of his. Every idea can 
be worked out into a logical absurdity. The 
Pandit himself admits that his picture might 
prove to be a somewhat exaggerated picture of 
what might happen. It is a highly* grotesquely 
exaggerated picture- As a fact, his picture of 
the future may well stand for a picture of the past. 

A fusion between Hindu and Muslim in thought 
and life was in progress and had made notable 
progress when the British came on the scene. 

This was the theme of Ranade’s memorable 
address to the National Social Conference 
j held at Lucknow in the last year of the 
last century. The process has been interrupted 
temporarily but historical processes can not be 
interrupted permanently and this too will be 
resumed as soon as the obstacles in the way 
disappear as they are bound to do. An under¬ 
standing between the conservative elements in 
the communities of India which Pandit Jawharlal 
dreads, is the best hope for the future of the 
country. Unity can t>e permanent only if it 
rests on the stable parr of human nature* which 
is conservatism* 

The Problem of Religions Education*—In the 
current number of Idisva-B karati* Dr, Rabin* 
drauath Tagore has contributed an interesting 
article on f ‘Religious Education.*' He describes 
the problem confronting the modern Hindu 
as follows :—“Our educated communities 
| In India, at the present time, are faced with 
the same problems which beset the peoples 
I of Europe. Our Intellect and our will are 
forcibly attracted outward a, and our soul is left 
dormant in a world of emptiness. Owing to 
our absorption in the external* we have not even 
the time to realise th£ gaping disproportion 
between our inner and outer life. Such 
religious activity as still remains to us 
represents the inertia of habit; it continues 
because we ignore it by our conformity CO 171 
which is too lethargic to question itself* 
Meanwhile our present secular education is / 
busy plying the axe at the root of orthodox / 
beliefs. I a our sacred books* as welt as in those/ 
of Europe, we have medieval theories of creation^ 
and antiquated views about history and geogr/ 
phy. These are so mixed up with the doingy 
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the goda and goddesses, that no amount of 
special pleading wit] serve to keep them apart. 
Whenever the modern pandit tries to bring 
science to his aid for justifying his sacred 
Sha$tras f he only confirms the difficulties 
he sets out to remove- For when once 
science is called in, as an arbiter, the me¬ 
thods of empty advocacy can no longer prevail* 
To say that the Varaha Avatar was not a 
real boar at all, but simply a symbolic way of 
accounting for earthquakes, is only a polite 
way of showing the door to the puranic myth-” 
Adjustment Impossible:—Dr, Tagore continues: 
"Not only in the case of the f uranic stories, but 
also in that of Shastric injunctions and social 
practices, adjustment to modern knowledge and 
experience becomes impossible. It is hopeless 
to bring science, history or modern business 
requirements, within the old scriptural pale* 
In these circumstances, there cannot but ensue 
m India as in Europe, a fight to the finish 
between modern secular teaching and orthodox 
religious teaching* Indeed, whether we are 
conscious of it or not, such a struggle is 
already in progress in our country. It is 
possible for the orthodox to stand outside 
the conflict altogether* If they do not object to 
blind belief, or loose thinking, if, in their view, 
a st re no us endeavour to apprehend the truth is 
not an essential requisite in the formation of 
human character, they need not face.the nroblem 
at all. But, in the case of^^f * we believe, 
moderns, who are as much 
ancient of them, and at %e 'ri£“ 
acquired a Scientific rto the question" 
the question acut*b| sir S J •„ 

we to give tare has resio-n^! . k noar ® — 5lr 


°How are 
definite 
elsewhere 


ins i;,iiE7h"*?r ! w' y " sffibS 


camouflage attempt to 

- a grant o?sdf^" n ^for m 
It raised him to a ninnariU ! .t. hlS courltr y- 

of the world. Bift the est ‘mation 

teen, sustained and the Ef '° n not 

w.Hh M. Laval, draftJd f«, which he. 
Signor Mussolini and the Ethfc>nh7 S T? tatl ° n to 
no equitable arrangement for 7 ?. m P erDr »s 
have met with general rnV^T Concl ! jdlfl g peace, 
terms which mcWed * c ° nde .™ati°n. These, 
Italy and other co n « ss Jo n rbv°EthV. t ® ITll0ry to 
a storm of protest and Mr tTif th p . la ® voked 
Hoare being advised to tatr^ * * 'l n —^ ir Samuel 
-had to fell foe Wu e C cl St by his doctora 

"*•.«* sacrosanct ^[7 tha ****£ 

even League. Sign™, M°zS b . e modified 

may norh in indurating the new town of 
disease. - amounted m a con^ta^ 


the Londan Times commends for its dignity and 
wisdom. He says that the matter is no longer in 
his hands and that it is for the League which 
condemned Italy as the aggressor to judge 
whether the terms are such as can be accepted 
consistently with Its declaration and the 
League Covenant- There is strong opposition 
among the League Assembly members and* 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s stock has sunk low* His- 
misfortune is to have gone to the India Office 
before he became Foreign Secretary- The Indian 
Secretaryship demoralised him and made hint 
think that anything that suited him must suit 
everybody else- At the League Council meeting 
on Wednesday, the proposals were virtually 
declared to be dead. This is the first notable 
triumph of World opinion over political tactics- 
Racial Issues in South Africa:—In spite of 
the claims of the Oxford Group Movement that, 
racial feelings have improved since the Buch- 
manites took out a team to South Africa, there 
is little evidence to show a change for the better* 
Recently, on the other hand, a deputation of 
the South African Indian Congress called on the 
Minister of Health, Mr- Hoffmeyer, to protest 
against the expropriation of land owned in, 
Mayville by Indians under the Slums Act* 
Mr* Hoffmeyer had emphasised during the 
debate on the Act in the South African Farlia* 
men! that the Bill was merely intended to remove 
slum conditions, irrespective of the colour or 

thirty^i/iXn frol™- In ^ MayvUle area 
red because according t ^ r *? wnet ‘ 3 have been clea- 
Officer, the site‘he Health 
penetrating into a pvwf % non *® uro pean Salient 
What ^.Hointyfr inh^Z Euro P eao area, 
the European ownersh^ ^ “Jf** was ‘hat 
occupied by Indians wouM not keeDfoe* 
Government of South ATn>* fv “ p the Wfrte 
and reserving' them for rh^v rom e3C P ro P r ^tmg 
no moral balsTo^the Lfiol °T T*' Thefe * 
can be no appeal for i ^here, 

be loiur bef/ir» T! 1 ^ ^ will not 

position becomes 


long before this White 
impossible, ma kes the race all oeco ^ ea 
to attempt consoiidat;^^-^ 1 the .^ c> ^ anxious 
illusory security of exnrnln^^ 011 wich 

Indian Opinion’s Lead acts * 

to the Indian ? im partanfc lead 


as 

a recent 


amounted 

-•—Hoare peace pro^osa^ 
°ivea a reply which 


community has 
opinion in regard to th* 
it affects them rJ* . r * Ca 

, donation for a» ° n 

general hospital In Pretoria > Wwd m a 

Indians paid towardT^tabl^lf ^ 3 ? u ***** not 
With other communiUe^aod a h ~f h( .? e ™. e< ^ uaI, -> r 
to run them by raLlS to whfcif "-i 
on them equally with . imposed, 

community? ^ other sections of the, 


com 
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BOMBAY ; December 21, 1935 . 

AN EXPERIMENT IN VILLAGE 
HYGIENE. 

We referred in an editorial note last week to 
the report on a A Controlled Experiment on Rural 
Hygiene in Syria" by Dr. Stuart Carter Dodd. 
In order to acquire the requisite background 
for the experiment. Dr. Dodd went through a 
very arduous and strenuous preparation. He 
went to live for several weeks at a time in the 
villages of Northern Syria. He also visited 
Bedouins in the desert and the Kurds in their 
tent encampments in the mountains, and villages 
in Egypt, Palestine, Iraq and Persia. His 
knowledge of Turkish enabled him to communi 
cate with the people of the Turkish speaking 
villages. With Arabs he spoke through an 
interpreter. He accompanied the doctors of the 
itinerant clinic of the Near East Foundation 
on their visits and their systematic medical and 
physical examination of every soul in two 
villages. He slept in the homes of the village 
people and in their tents and observed the 
habits of the family as to washing, defecation, 
sleeping, eating and other routine patterns of 
life. As the result of this exhaustive study of 
the villagers* life, he gives many useful hints 
as to what to avoid in working among them. 
All folk practices, he says, are not to be rejected 
as superstitions, and all western medical advice 
.is not toj be accepted astound in'every - given 
situation Hfc mentions, ?S an instance of a sound 
folk practice, the use of pumpkin seeds fdi'wbrmsT 
As an instance of conventional western ideas 
which might backfire in some situations, he refers 
to taking baths in the village. The Syrians' idea 
of a bath is the Turkish steam bath which re¬ 
quires special provision for slow cooling off after 
the bath. Hygienic slogans like “ bathe often”, 
he says, are, therefore, to be discarded, or 
followed up with a new and detailed 
technique of bathing which adapts the rule to the 
local culture. Practices connected with personal 
cleanliness are, in many matters, according to 
high medical authorities, better conceived in 
the East; and the Westerner who sticks to his, 
is likely to alienate the feelings of those whom 
he wishes to serve. 

Dr. Kellogg of the Battle Creek Sanatorium 
narrates in one of his books a story told 
him by a Christian Missionary returned home 
after many years service in India. The 
Missionary was once interrupted, while hold¬ 
ing service in a Bengali village, by a native 
who rose up and shouted “This man isn’t fit 
to preach. He wipes off with paper.” The 
entire audience, he continues, fled as though 
from a leper. An Australian judge who visited 
India some years ago and wrote a book of his 
observations, remarked that the sage or saint 
who taught the Indian that the way to heaven 
lies through cleaning his teeth first thing in 
the morning, was a great benefactor of his 


race. In personal hygiene the Indian has 
little to learn from a Westerner. On the contrary, 
as Dr. Kellogg observes, the latter may learn 
not a few lessons in self-respect and personal 
cleanliness from these “benighted children of 
Nature.” The social worker should carefully 
note these practices and be careful to observe 
them himself. Personal cleanliness in the East 
is not next to godliness. It is godliness itself. 
Dr. Dodd warns social workers in Syria against 
disregarding definite religious and social 
prejudices. He alludes to the murder at the 
last Syrian Census of two enumerators because 
they enquired with insufficient tact into the 
personnel in the harem, the women's quarters. 
Even in Armenian Christian families a wife 
may not open her lips to utter a word in the 
presence of her husband’s male relatives. As in 
India, the appearance of a man with a note 
book and pencil was enough to scare away the 
villagers and to make them tell lies without any 
purpose. Medical relief, especially by women 
doctors, was found to be the readiest way to 
cultivate the goodwill and win the confidence 
of village people. This is a point which the 
Karnatak Sahitya Parishat should take note of 
in its scheme of village lectures. In the Syrian 
experiment, except the American nurse, the 
rest of the party allotted to a village were all 
natives speaking the principal vernaculars of the 
country. 

We have recited all this from the Report 
because, we should like to clear any misappre¬ 
hension that might arise from our reference, 
Jo *he edittorial note last week, to the specialis¬ 
ed character aud standardising tendency of 
American raetho^ s It is evident that the 
leaders of the Synm^experiment are doing 
every thing humanly possible to put them¬ 
selves in the skin of thcK^Syrian villager. 
Their object is purely humanitarian. They «ure 
not out to make proselytes. Religionkqd politics 
are blotted out of the picture of Syrian life 
with which the experiment is concerned.- 
Syrian workers freely quote the authority 
of the Holy Koran and the Christian 
Bible wherever possible in support of their 
propaganda. Dr. Dodd and his colleagues 
are concerned solely with the hygiene of the 
villages. Hygiene being defined to mean aU 
the knowledge, practices and environ mental 
conditions which tend to increase the health 


as measured by decreased morbidity and 
mortality rates and increased longevity. u It is 
not health itself but only the known causes of it 
and those which are under the control of the in¬ 
dividual or the community,” they explain. The 
seven villages which formed the area taP thia ' 
experiment in hygiene, are situated in a Syrian 
State under the French Mandate of the League 
of Nations and they would seem to be economi¬ 
cally better off than most villages in. Oiosej 
country. The average income oL of creatioq 
(family?) is estimated to be 80 dollary and _ _ 
rupees. An adequate supphup with the doings 1 
water and an ample •* 1 1 
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art mentioned among the outstanding good 
features ^ three oC the villages. One of 
the rare specimen of colourful writing in the 
Report, reads: *While villagers share the 

only universal democracy of possessing twenty - 
four hours a day, they have less with which 
to fill them- So the whole pace of life is 
leisurely, with no hurry to overtax the 
nervous system. Insanity is extremely rare, 
although feeblemindedness was suspected 
several times," The villagers spoke in appre¬ 
ciation of the workers but actual progress 
during the period under review was slow. 
Miss Slack in her reports to the Near East 
Foundation speaks occasionally of individuals 
■who have learned occasionally to wash their 
children's faces or sweep their dooryards, or to 
*‘de^gas” their babies after nursing. The 
villagers in one village promptly repaired a well 
when they were supplied with cement by the 
Near East Foundation, 

It is difficult to estimate whether this method 
would yield better results in an Indian village. 
Personal hygiene, as already pointed out, is fairly 
good here. No persuasion is needed to teach the 
people to bathe daily, for instance. Provided 
water can be had, every one would like to bathe 
as often as possible- The provision of 
an adequate supply of pure water is the main 
problem of many Indian villages^ Next In import 
tance is the removal of illiteracy which is the 
principal cause of the backwardness of 
villagers. The best results are to be hoped for 
by social service by people who seek to learn as 
well as to teach. The evils of ‘standardising' 
creep in when the social worker assumes his type 
of behaviour to be in all cases preferable 
to that of the people among whom he 
works. The question is, whether in the same 
conditions, climatic, economic, educational 
and political, he would have done otherwise. 
Every little counts and even the attempt 
to isolate and deal with one particular 
item in human behaviour apart from others, 
which together form ^environment*, has Its use. 
But in the nature of things it must be slight and 
fluctuating. This Dr* Dodd fully recognises. 
Referring to the economic depression which affect¬ 
ed Syrian villages during the period, he observes: 
“In so far as hygiene is an effect of wealth (in the 
Interaction of the two), the decrease of the wealth 
factor would tend to lower the hygiene status. 
Further more, whatever effects these economical 
factors of rainfall, crop production prices, road 
improvement, and tax rebates may have had, 
they operated equally on experimental and 
control samples,” In villages which enjoy the 
advantages of pure water, good milk and freedom 
from contagion as the Syrian villages do, 
personal hygiene may go far to increase hygienic 
conditions as defined by Dr, Dodd, Where 
these are wanting as to many Indian villageSj 
even a high standard of personal dea nil ness 
may not ensure to the people immunity from 
disease. 


THE CASE FOR BIRTH CONTROL. 

Birth Control Influences neither the population nor 
the breed nor the morality ol a community. There¬ 
fore neither economist, eugen 1 st nor priest as such 
should have any special interest in the matter. Much 
of the confusion in which the birth control Issue is 
steeped today, is due to the failure of propagandists 
to disentangle the movement from the complications 
brought on by the advocacy or opposition of enthu¬ 
siasts from one or other of these three groups. To 
them have been add?d the conflicting voices of doctors. 

1 he medical profession has for years been divided 
on the birth control issue, the supporters urging the 
use of contraceptives as a necessary, and even only, 
compromise between the extremes of continence and 
excessive child-bearing and their opponents enthu¬ 
sing over, according to the exigencies of the moment, 
either the virtues of self-restraint in building 
character or the beneficial effects of pregnancy on 
the normal woman. But it is in the arguments of the 
dissenting medical world that one finds defined the 
limits within which birth control can make a real 
contribution to human well-being. The birth control 
supporter is advancing an unanswerable argument 
when he pleads the cause of those women whose lives 
have been worn out by excessive child-bearing. His 
opponent has reason on his side when he points out 
that ‘the sexual instinct of women is unduly stimulated 
without those periods of natural quiescence induced 
by pregnancy and attention to the newlyborn infant,* 
And both together present the strongest case against 
the existing conditions in which the sale of con¬ 
traceptives is a trade unconnected with the medical 
profession. 

The failure of medicine to assimilate the birth 
control movement has been a deplorable one. 

Dr. A, P. Pillay, editor of Marriage Hygiene, felt 
It necessary to start classes in 1934 for demonstrat¬ 
ing the technique oi contraception to doctors. It 
is a disgrace, to say the least, to let loose on a 
society in which every chemist's shop deals in 
contraceptives and every dealer shouts his wares at 
the public through the medical, and even general, 
press, medical practitioners who are ignorant of the 
elements of the subject* This is not peculiar to 
India, Even in England the contraceptive trade has 
outstripped the birth control clinic. Dr, Harry 
Roberts in his “Everyman, in Health and in Sick¬ 
ness," feels called upon to utter a serious warning. 

“It must be emphasized," he writes, “that each case 
should be considered individually by a doctor..*A 
method which is suitable in one case may be quite 
useless or harmful in another.,.Advertisements of 
contraceptives usually make unjustifiable claims for 
the success and suitability of the advertiser’s own 
particular products, and it is unwise to use either a 
soluble chemical contraceptive or a mechanical 
appliance except on the advice of a doctor*) and he 
adds, “who is experienced in the technique of contra¬ 
ception/* In the United States, the “‘traffic** in birth 
control is, if possible, worse, in January 1934, the sup¬ 
porters of birth con rrol met in conference at Washing¬ 
ton to organise the dissemination of birth control 
information through proper channels, r, e,, the 
doctors. They also found it necessary to warn the 
Public against the increasing flood of contraceptive OP 
products openly sold all over the country by pedlars. 
Miss Elizabeth Garrett wrote in an article {Reformer^ 
February 17, 1934) v— “Peddling is on the increase 
and the methods employed are often highly unscrupu¬ 
lous. **One concern has been sending its sales¬ 
women among the very poor to peddle a certain 
intra-uterine device that is dubious enough even 
when fitted by a physician and is almost sure to 
cause serious trouble when placed by the woman 
herself, Mrs. Sanger made the nation birth*control 
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conscious, And in so doing she prepared the way 
lor tfie commercial exploitation that was to come. 
To bring the coin tipi of contraceptive methods and 
•products, into ttie hand9 of those best qualified to 
possess it and out of the hands of the commercial 
exploiters, Mrs. Sanger formed a National Committee 
on Federal Legislation for Birth Control.” 

Mrs. Sanger had realised, therefore, in her own 
country the evils of propaganda among people who 
are not yet ready for it. The proper thing for her 
and other supporters of birth control would have been 
to get the medical teachers and practitioners to adopt 
her view before launching on her campaign. Her fir9t 
approach to the American public to create opinion 
and then overawe the medical profession into accept¬ 
ing her views, was excusable as she herself could not 
foresee all the consequences of her propaganda. But 
her repeating the entire procedure in India again 
without a warning of the evils it has brought down on 
the United States, can only be compared to the firing of 
houses to produce roast pig. Mrs. Sanger is welcome 
to this country as a woman who has laboured more 
than most others to relieve suffering in American 
homes. But her visit would have been of real value to 
us if she had told us of the difficulties she had to 
encounter and the weaknesses of the birth control 
movement in her home country. The stock argu¬ 
ments in favour of a similar movement in 1 ndia can 
he turned out by any Indian enthusiast who goes 
through her written works, and even adapted to 
Indian conditions better than she could do. It is 
most unfortunate that she has not thought us worthy 
of this courtesy. And the tour through India will 
serve merely to rally admirers around her meetings. 
But the real work which has to bo done behind the 
meetings and conferences will be left undone. 

Every married couple must decide, and whatever 
the propaganda of birth-control list or larger-family 
propagandist might urge, will decide for itself whether 
it is going to use contraceptives or not. We do 
not think that any woman who decides against 
having children and persuades her husband to her 
view is guilty of any heinous offence against society. 
But it is oertainly necessary that those who proclaim 
birth control a9 a means of bringing about a new 
heaven and a new earth, should take some trouble 
first to ensure that their propaganda can be supple¬ 
mented by competent medical advice. That is the 
Urgent task of the birth control worker. It is not to be 
solved by the immediate establishment of birth control 
clinics, by educating our doctors on the technique and 
by having contraception on the college syllabus of 
medical students. The methods of the purveyor of 
patent medicines must be given up for a more 
scientific approach. Birth control will not solve 
every national problem that confronts us today. But 
as a relief to women suffering from the ravages _ of 
too frequent childbirth, it has a valuable contribution 
to make. It belongs to the maternity clinic and 
should never have been allowed to break loose from 
it We trust that the birth control supporters in 
thi3 country will concentrate on achieving this in the 
near future. 

THE LATE REV. RAH MAT MASIH WAIZ. 

Rah in at Ali was born on the llth May, 1856 at 
Narowal, District Siatkot, Punjab. He came of a 
noble Muslim stock. The Mughal Court at Delhi 
oonferred* on hi9 ancestors the hereditary title of 
Mian or Prince. His grand father, Mian Faiz 
Ali, was a man of great wealth, influence and learning 
and was so much respected by the people that when 
the Province came under the rule of the Sikhs the 
hereditary title was decreed to be continued and he 
was made a courtier in the court of.Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh at Lahore. 


Mian Husain Bakhsh, Rahmat’s unde had turned 
Christian befpre the Mutiny. His father, Mian Ali 
Mohammed,* along* with his two sons, one of whom 
was Rahmat, and two daughters embraced Christia¬ 
nity in 1870. Rahmat, at the time, was about 
fourteen years of age and he assumed Rahmat 
Masih as hi9 Christian name. This revolutionary 
religious conversion in a leading Muslim family 
created a sensation. It was entirely due to the 
saintly Christian life of the late Rev. Bateman, the 
first Missionary of the Church of England at Narowal, 
who lived amongst the people, adopted their dress, 
language and mode of living. However, owing to 
popular opposition to the family of the new converts, 
they were obliged to leave their home and also 
willingly surrendered their rights to the properties. 
After their exodus many other families turned Christian 
and antagonism against them died down and Rahmat 
with his parents, brothers and sisters were happy to 
return to their home. 


After passing out from the local Mission school 
Rahmat was 9ent to Lahore for a medical course. 
He remained in the medical school for about two 
years, bu his spirit loved freedom and being of a 
religious trend of mind he felt a call to serve Christ 
in the apostolic manner. He went, independent of 
any agency, from place to place spreading the 
message of Christ, but owing to his youth he 
did not receive encouragement from any source. 
He had a natural aptitude for journalism. When 
an opportunity offered itself he was appointed 
the Editor of “Vakil-e-Hind,” the first Urdu 
weekly at Amritsar In 1882. Since then his Interest 
in journalism never waned. He was entrusted 
with the Editorship of “ Nur-e-Afshan" in 1887, 
which he discharged with distinction for ten years. 
He dictated hi9 last article a week before he died. 


All these years he had a craving to serve Christ 
as an independent evangelist. He joined the Divinity 
College at Lahore. On the completion of his studies, 
he was offered a post under the Church Missionary 
Society, which he refused. He was a great admirer 
of Guru Nanak and Kabir. He became a Christian 
Sadhu and roamed all over the Province and came 
in touch with leaders of other religions. He was 
welcomed by the Arya Samajists, loved by the 
Sikhs and respected by the Muslims. When Chet 
Ram, the founder of the 44 Chetramis M —a Christian 
Sect in the Punjab—died, the See of Chet Ram 
was offered to him, but he declined it. He spread 
the Gospel of Christ in every village and hamlet 
in the Kangra Valley and worked with the late 
Dr. Pennell of Bannu, who too donned the saffron 
cloak of the Indian Sadhu, and toured the Bannu 
Province on foot. In his later years, he was a close 
associate of Sadhu Sunder Singft. 

He persistently refused to be ordained because 
he felt that his movement in the service of Christ 
would be restricted. But eventually the Bishop of 
Lahore prevailed upon him and he took orders in 1914. 
He had the honour of being presented, as an Indian 
Christian representative, to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales in 1922. He retired from Service 
in 1929 and died at Lahore on the 10th December, 
1935. Hi9 death is a high land-mark in the history 
of the Christian Church in the Punjab, roalnotirior 

The late Rev. Waiz was a staunch Church of 
England man. He believed in all the orthodox 
dogmas of the Church, but Christ, the "Name 
Supreme,” was his religion. He remained a true son 
of India to the end. Western civilisation never 
appealed to him but, correctly reading the signs of 
the time, he did not deny his children the benefit of 
western education. His noble life was a result of 
the oontaot between true Christianity and Indian* 
particularly, Muslim oulture and heritage. He had no 
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use for the modern method df missionary work in 
India, He often Said that so long as the Western 
Missionaries did not identify themselves completely 
with the Indian life* the evangelisation of India was a 
hopeless mission* He was mainly responsible for 
Jndianising the mode of worship in the Indian 
Christian Churches in the Punjab* He believed that 
by trying to convert the Indian masses the Christian 
missionaries had adopted the course of least resistance* 
He was a fearless critic of the work and policy of 
Western Christian Missions In India* But he was 
deeply grateful to the Missionaries for bringing him 
to Christ* • *' 

The late Rev. Waiz was a poet of no mean calibre* 
Hi a Ode in Urdu on the Death of Queen Victoria 
was one of the most beautiful pieces that was written 
on the occasion. His "Rabat-e-Dil" (Delight of 
the Heart) is the only popular Hymn book used by 
the Punjabi and Hindustani speaking congregations 
in Northern India* Hia versified account of the 
death of John the Baptist and tire story of the 
Good Samaritan are known to every Christian boy 
and girl in the Punjab. He twice revised the Urdu 
translations of A & M Hymn Book* 

He translated into Punjabi the four Gospels* the 
Psalms and the Common Prayer Bock. 

His "String of Pearls " a series of twelve booklets 
in Punjabi on the mysteries of life are found in every 
Christian home in the Punjab, "Pleasant Stories", 
"Sweet Stories'" "160 Interesting and Instructive 
Stories*', Lives of Samuel Morris, Rev. Warisuddin 
and "A Christian Lady’* are among his other several 
publications, 

"He being dead, yet speaketh/' 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN INDIA, 

The J\irsi Marriage hit£ t as amended in Select 
Committee, has been published at page 70 of the 
U* P. Gazette of October 12, 1935* Section 8L runs 
as follows 

" If a husband or wife shall have been conti¬ 
nually absent from his or her wife or husband for 
the apace of 7 years, and shall not have been heard 
of as being alive within that time by those persons 
who would have naturally heard of him or her, had 
he or she been alive, the marriage of such husband 
or wife may* at the instance of either party thereto* 
be dissolved*" 

The waiting period of seven years seems to me to 
be too long* 1 think three years should be quite 
sufficient. Presumably young men were in a hopeless 
minority in the Select Committee, for young persons 
alone can realise what it means to waste full seven 
years of the most precious period of their lives in 
dry and useless waiting. As mostly young men alone 
o out of their homes lor service, business or war, 
caert their wives or abscond to avoid arrest, this 
section will cause great hardship* to young wives 
Only* Will the Parsi youths rise in a body to protest 
against this gross injustice that is going to be 
perpetrated on Parai women and agitate to the utmost 
to get this period reduced to three years P This long 
period of seven years will land a youth in the 
twenties married recently to almost middle age at 
Its end* with much reduced chance of securing a 
suitable match. Furthermore; this period of forced 
continence will either cause all the numerous harmful 
effects—both physical and menial—which attend the 
repression of sex energy and suppression of sex 
activity, as enumerated by hosts of modern sexo¬ 
logists, or sexual lapses, resulting in obvious scandals, 
diseases, crimes and social evils. 

Section 32 (e) provides that any married person 
may sue for divorce if the defendant has, since the 


marriage, infected the plaintiff with venereal disease* 
Why not nip the evil in the bud by adding a section 
before Section 8 to the effect that the persons desiring 
to contract a marriage shall get themselves thoroughly 
examined by a qualified (t\ e»* one holding a degree 
from a recognised Medical School or College) and 
registered medical practitioner, ruminated by the eiker 
party * who shall conduct the examination in the same 
mariner and fill up a certificate form similar to that 
a doctor has to do when examining a person 
going to insure his own life? Among other matters 
the certificate should state specifically whether 
the person is suffering from venereal disease, 
tuberculosis, epilepsy, insanity, imbecility, impotence, 
or infantile genitals (f. inability to consummate 
marriage). The women shall have the right to claim 
to be examined by a lady doctor in case she lives 
at or near a station where one is available* The 
doctor's fee shall be paid by the party examined. 
The medical examination shall be arranged after 
all other preliminaries had been settled and the 
marriage had been agreed to* If any party backs 
out after the medical examination, on any ground 
except medical, based on the nominated doctors' 
certificate, he or she shall have to pay the medioal 
fees incurred by the other party* ; 

It should bo laid down that the officiating priest 
shall not solemnise any marriage without receiving 
these certificates which he shall countersign and 
forward to the Registrar along with the marriage 
certificate, as provided in Section 6. The latter 
shall keep them for ten years* 

According to Section 30, “In any case in which 
consummation of the marriage is, from natural 
causes, imposeible, such marriage may, at the 
instance of either party thereto, be declared to be 
null and void;' Surely there is no wisdom in con¬ 
tracting a marriage without first ascertaining whether 
any party is, from natural causes, incapable of 
consummating marriage, discovering it thereafter, 
then going to a court to annul if, causing thereby 
mental shock, waste of money (spent for marriage and 
litigation) and public scandal for both the parties. 
The medical examination as suggested above will do 
away with any such contingency. 

Besides* it will be very difficult, even for ex¬ 
perienced physicians to make sure in some cases 
whether actually the defendant or the complainant 
himself or herself bad infected the other party first, 
as will appear from the following quotations from 
■Sex and Love Life’ by Dr. William J. Fielding of 
New York, (I6th printing 1933), 

"Many men, thinking themselves cured and 
then marrying, have later Infected their wives* 
This sometimes results in bitter recriminations as 
well as physical suffering from the disease. It 
may happen that a man will jn this way Infect his 
wife, without experiencing any symptom himself, 
and she in turn will pass on to him an active or 
virulent case of gonorrhea* Many a woman has 
thus been unjustly accused of haying contracted the 
disease before marriage, or of being guilty of in¬ 
fidelity after marriage, and picking up the infection 
in this way/' Page 253* Again fortunately for 
them, many women have the disease in so mild 
& form that they are but little inconvenienced, 
probably not enough to seek medical attention, 
and have not realised that they were Infected with 
tire germs of a. destructive disease* In cases of 
this kind, however, when the disease may be said 
to be latent, the woman is quite capable of infect¬ 
ing ‘others* While she does not suffer herself* 
she is a ‘carrier" and may give a virulent case to 
any one whom she infects, either in sexual con- 
„ gress or by spreading the germs on bed clothes,, 
sponges, towels, syringes, etc P. 256* 
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it is high time that the Hindus, Sikhs, Christians 
and Muslims too should try to amend their out of 
•date marriage laws. But If it is not possible to do 
so at present, these being very large and heterogene¬ 
ous groups, the educated, thoughtful and progressive 
-sections thereof should try to get up to date, 
equitable and eugenic marriage and divorce laws 
enacted for them. The backward and conservative 
■elements will follow suit in time. 

Lucknow Nirmal Chandra Day. 

HINDU IDEALS OF EDUCATION.* 

(By Rabindranath Tagore) 

It is the same all over the world. Here, man has 
hidden his true welfare behind the veil of antiquated 
oustom y there, in his attempts to grow bigger by 
acquisition and accumulation, ne has allowed his self 
to eclipse that which is greater than self; everywhere, 
whether it be by inert slothfulness or by unmeaning 
activity, he has been lost to the sense or his greatest 
good. 

From its very birth, (and every time it has gained 
fresh life by shaking off the bonds of orthodoxy,) 
Hinduism has been’characterised by its efforts to 
rescue itself from the depths of such forgetfulness, 
to rouse the faculties of man to their greatest power 
by making men realise themselves in their relation to 
the Infinite. The unshackled Hindu mind has always 
proclaimed this freedom of joy as the true object of 
man’s religious striving. And whenever any parti¬ 
cular scripture, temple, philosophy or ritual has 
usurped the place of such grand freedom, it has done 
so contrary to the 9pint of truth and necessarily 
therefore of true Hinduism. 

This much already becomes evident, that religi¬ 
ous teaching of this character cannot consist 
merely in prescribing formulas to be learnt by heart, 
or rites to be repeated. At the same time, the 
difficulties due to the absence of that kind of definite¬ 
ness which comes from outward forms, must not 
be shirked. We must not allow ourselves to be 
moved by regretful longing for those facilities of 
sectarian religion, be it Hindu or any other, which 
make the problem easier. What is the good of 
trying to make religion easy P Dust is easy to get, 
not gold. 

Just as health is a condition of man’s whole body, 
so is religion of his whole nature. Health cannot 
be given in the same way as money 19 put into one’s 
palm. But it may be induced by bringing about 
suitable conditions. Religious teaching, likewise, 
cannot be lelt to a school committee to be put on 
their syllabus along with arithmetic and Euclid. No 
school inspector will be able to measure its progress. 
No examiner’s blue pencil can assign it proper 
cnark9. An appropriate environment must be created 
in which religion may have its natural growth. 

Men, who have attained realisation, have them¬ 
selves told us that the way is not through the intellect, 
nor vastness of erudition. That is to say, religion 
is not a thing to be taught and learnt, in the 
ordinary meaning ol those terms. But no great 
man, up to now, has been able to tell us 
exactly how he arrived at his enlightenment Seers 
have simply exclaimed: I have known Him: those 
who know Him attain immortality. How He comes 
to be known is a truth of such intimate mystery, 
that it-is not even patent to the knower. Had any 
seer been able to disclose the mystery, the problem 
of religious education would have ceased to exist. 

It is true, there have been oases of enlightened 
men who have advised a definite religious procedure 
for their disciples. One set of these has said : “Purify 

* Ths VUvo-Bharati, Novoaber 1085. 


your mind : avoid sin : make your inner self worthy 
of receiving the enlightenment, which shall come from 
within.” Others have counselled the recourse to 
outward observances. Some of the latter prescribe 
1 r r performance of rites ; some enjoin the repetition 
of formulas, or meditation on symbolic images. But 
history has shown us how, whenever the religious 
effort is thus directed outwards, the door is thrown 
open to error; the imagination runs riot \ the disciple, 
fascinated by the alluring comfort of lazy credulity, 
loses bis way. Thereupon ensues self-delusion 
and the deluding of others. Nevertheless, there 
can be no question that many of those who give 
such advice have gained truth themselves. It 
would be wrong to charge them with a deliberate 
desire to mislead. At the same time, the fact that 
they have gained realisation for themselves does 
not preolude their being honestly mistaken. It is 
one thing to have arrived at enlightenment, and 
quite another to have a correct analytical idea of 
the path by which it was reached. 

While many wise men recognise this and seek to 
combat the tendency to make too much of habits, 
there are others, born and bred therein, who cannot 
get rid of a certain dependence upon and affection 
for them. Though, as a matter of fact, the latter 
have become great only by inwardly transcending 
such habits, they do not realise that fact. On the 
contrary, even if they are driven to admit that such 
popular customs are not essential to a people’s 
spiritual perfection, they persist in justifying them as 
having been initially useful in the case of their own 
temperament. The result of this is that lesser men, 
who have no inborn genius, imagine that they too 
have achieved greatness because of their adherence 
to the same customs; thev wax intolerant, and 
cannot concede greatness to be possible where these 
observances are absent. For them, truth and 
conformity to custom become one and the same 
thing. 

Attainments, which do not have their origin in 
external habit, but are the result of the unfolding 
of the inner nature of man, cannot be gained 
by artificial methods. They depend on favourable 
conditions. If religious feeling 19 not considered a 
mere sectarian accomplishment, but rather the fulfil¬ 
ment of humanity itself, then it must have a suitable 
environment for its exercise, and sufficient leisure for 
its growth. The surrounding light and air must be 
so ample that the soul may gain fresh life with every 
breath it draws. This amplitude is what the forest 
universities of ancient India offered for the spiritual 
education of her children. The ideal of perfection 
preached by the forest dwellers of ancient India runs 
through the heart of our classical literature and still 
dominates our mind. 

The forest Asrama was the sacred abode, where 
human aotivity, in cadence with that reposefulness 
which is in universal nature, mingled in the discipline 
of man’s pure disinterested endeavour. The spirit of 
the universe and the soul of man united to build up 
a temple for worship. This worship itself was service, 
unfettered by the bonds of self-seeking. It is this 
spiritual unity which was set forth ao truly and so 
purely by the great thinkers and teachers of anoient 
India in their forest Asramas y and it is tjiis same ,C0m 
ideal which we need for our religious growth today. 

The religion of the modem time which does not 
ascribe any particular form to the subject of its 
worship, nor attributes any special efficacy to 
particular rites, but rather believes that outward 
observances carry with them a certain danger to 
man's intellect as well as to his moral nature,—such 
religion cannot be expected to keep a permanent 
hold over the minds of men by the mere preaching 
of its ideals. s 
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The atmosphere of the AsrctmCt is needed If the 
■Weligious spirit in the modern age is to find its inner 
harmony and it* living power- For, in the Asrama 
life p. such a harmony exists- There are no artificial 
barriers between men and nature. Men and women 
and little children come naturally to regard bird and 
beast, tree and creeper, as their 1cith and kin. The 
subtle allurements and endless appurtenances of 
worldly comforts do not constantly distract the mind 
The search after God is not merely an act of 
meditation, but is continued throughout the daily life 
in acts of sacrifice and compassion* Conscience is 
not imprisoned by any personal consideration of 

- expediency* Its urgency is ever towards the 
higher ideal of universal good as the only 
■final sanction. 

There are truths which are of the nature of 

- information, that can be added to our stock of know¬ 
ledge from the outside* But there are other truths, 

- of me nature of inspiration, which cannot be used to 
swell the number of our accomplishments. These 
latter are not like food, but are rather the appetite 
Itself, that can only be strengthened by inducing 
"harmony in our bodily functions. Religion is 

such a truth. It establishes the right centre for 
life's activities, giving them an eternal meaning! 
maintains the true standard of value for the objects 
-of our striving) inspires in us the spirit of renunciation 
which is the spirit of humanity. It cannot be doled 
■ out in regulated measure, nor administered through 
the academic machinery of education. It must come 
immediate from the burning flame of spiritual life, in 
^surroundings suitable for such life. The Asramtt y 
the Forest University of ancient India, cave for 
-our country the answer to the question as tojhow this 
Religion can be Imparted. 

It was in the Asrama where the harvest of 
-religious thoughts, reaped in a great period of Indian 
History, was garnered in the Upanlahads. These 
had nothing to do with any institution) they never 
harboured any creeds, nor built rigid walls round 
-them of logical consistency) and therefore people 
brought up in the atmosphere of some sectarian 
religion consider the texts contained in them merely 
as so many seeds of religious philosophy. But there 
-can be no doubt that these seeds came out of the 
.fruit of a true life of religion, fully lived. Such 
«religion contains the true spirit of liberation in hs 
essence of spiritual truth because it is free from the 
bondage of sect* 


4 SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
THE WORLD FELLOWSHIP, LONDON. 

The Second International Congress of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths will be held in London, in July, 
1936. Outstanding representatives of the great faiths 
-of Persia, India, China, Japan, Europe, Australasia, 
America, and other lands will be called together—to 
give men an idea of the direction which the human 
'race should take and of the world-order after which 
ft should si rive. 

The First Internationa! Congress of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths, which was held in U. S, A. in 
1033-64, was guided in its activities by the three 
.governing ideas of:— 

1. Working for fellowship; 

2. Welcoming the necessary differences among 
fellows in Any fellowship \ 

3. Uniting the inspiration of all Faiths upon the 
solution of man's present problems. 

FrThe British National Council, in organizing the 
'Second Congress to be held in London from July 3 rd 
to July ! 8 tb, 1936, would accept these ideas as their 
,-guiding principles, but would wish the attention of 


the Second Congress to be concentrated upon the 
solution of one specific problem, leaving subsequent 
Congresses to deal with other problems. And the 
subject it has chosen for discussion is :—■ 

Fellowship Implies unity, and the sense of fellow¬ 
ship is latent in every man—of fellowship with his 
fellow-men, and of kinship with all living things and 
with the whole universe. But what is merely latent 
needs first to be positively realized and then in* 
tensified till it is consummated in beneficent action. 
For, until the unity is actualized, the equally funda¬ 
mental diversity of men Is apt to bring them into 
harmful conflict rather than enlightening contrast. 
So the Congress will focus its efforts upon emphasize 
ing the fundamental unity. 

The main hindrances to the establishment of any 
worldwide, or any intimate fellowship between men of 
different faiths, and of different races, nationalities 
and ways of looking at things, may be stated as ;— 
(a) Fear, suspicion, hatred and other forms of 
spiritual instability which lead to wars bet¬ 
ween nations and conflicts between individuals; 
(£) Nationalism In excess or defect; 

(<-) Facia! Antagonism and Race Domination ) 

( d) Religious Differentiation | 

(el Class Domination ; 

(/) Poverty ; 

( g ) Ignorance ) 

How these obstacles to forming any true fellowship 
can be overcome, whether it be by the aid of 

(a) Education (literary, scientific, philosophic, or 
religious); 

(£) . Improved economic conditions ; 

(f) Drama, musio or other forms of art 5 
(a) The examples of saintly and heroic lives held 
up for emulation; 

(e) Prayer 5 

if) Concentrated meditation on the supremely 
perfect things in lire) 

($) Sha r ing spirit uai e x pe rlenoes ; 

(A) Common pursuit of Truth, common enjoyment 
of Beauty, common worship of a God common 
to a ll mankind, common deeds of Charity, 
or by any other means will be the one problem before 
the Congress. 

To help in finding a solution of the selected 
problem, representative spokesmen of the leading 
Faiths of the world will be Invited to deliver addresses 
open to discussion <0 the Congress. Every such 
spokesman will not be expected to deal with all the 
above-mentioned hindrances, or with all the suggested 
aids to overcoming them. Each will be invited to 
deal only with that particular one, Or with those few, 
with which he feels himself most competent to deal. 
But taken together these addresses should give a 
good basis for the discussion of the problem. And, 
to make the discussion the more fruitful In results, 
the twenty selected writers would be asked to have 
them ready by January, 1936, so that they might 
be published as a collection and be available for the 
use of members well before the Congress assembles. 
Groups could then meet in preparation for the Con* 
gresa and discuss the problem. At the Congress 
itself, besides the hour allotted for the formal debate 
of each of the twenty addresses, opportunities would 
be affcxded for further informal group discussion. 
And at the final meeting of the Congress the results 
of the debate would be summed up by some competent 
person. 

Then, bes ide S these add resses (fol lowed by 
discussion) on the solution of one of man's present 
problems, six addresses by a Confucian, a Hindu, 
a Buddhist, a Jew, a Christian and a Muslim, 
respectively, will be delivered at two public meetings 
on **The Supreme Spiritual Ideal 1 ' These will not 
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be followed by discussion* But, as in the case of 
the other series of addresses, a summing up of the 
main conclusions will be made at the final meeting 
of the Congress* As a result there may, perhaps, 
emerge some common ideal after which humanity 
is„ now faintly groping and towards which it may 
more consciously strive in future. 

By these two means we should hope to obtain a 
valuable conspectus of opinion as to how the spirit 
of World Fellowship may beat be promoted. 

-But something further may be expected. During 
the progress of the Congress itself the sense of 
fellowship should all the time be developing. For, 
previous to each meeting, a short devotional service 
will be conducted by a representative of one of the 
reat religions—on one day by a Hindu, on another 
y a Jew, on a third by a Christian, on a fourth by 
a Muslim, and so on* The meeting for a common 
object—and that the highest possible—should in 
itself engender such a spirit of fellowship among the 
assembled spiritual leaders of the world as will 
gradually leaven the whole body of mankind, and 
there work till it finally eventuates in deeds of lasting 
benefit to the race and to every single member of 
it in his own individual, personal, and most intimate 
life. 

Patriotism, nationalism, racialism may indeed, 
continue—but continue only as they all allow them¬ 
selves to be included in and transcended by an 
all-embracing love of humanity. The nation, or race, 
wilt regard not itself alone - it will work for that 
wider whole, the whole of humanity, in which it is 
included as a component part. 

And the fellowship we would have in view would 
be something profounder than what is usually 
spoken of as the Brotherhood of man* Brotherhood 
suggests a mere blood-relationship. The fellowship 
intended is essentially a thing of the spirit founded 
on a sense of kinship with the divine. It is a 
divine fellowship—a fellowship of the Holy Spirit 
For each of us is in some degree a manifestation of 
God—most in very small degree, a few in very 
high degree, but all in some* And in all the glow 
of the divine is capable of being stirred into blazing, 
fervent flame. 

To create this Divine Fellowship is the high 
adventure into which we ah—both young and old, 
Christian and non-Christian—will now throw our 
best energies* It is the one great need of the world— 
the final solution of every problem. Given a Divine 
fellowship between nations as between individuals 
and all else follows. That, therefore, it is for which, 
above all else, we will work. That it is, and that 
alone, which will bring joy and serenity to the world 
—and great peace at the last. 

Among the many supporters in Great Britain of 
the Second International Congress of the World 
Fellowship of Faiths are;— 

Sir Norman Angel! .The Master of Batliol, Rev. 
Dr* Sidney Berry; Canterbury, The Very Rev. The 
Dean of; Davies, Sir Walford, Drummond, Rev. 
Dr; W. If. Gar vie, Rev. Dr. A. Ej. Haldane, Dr, J. S; 
Halifax, Viscount, Heath, Carl, Henderson, Re. 
Hon, Arthur, M* P, Jacks, Dr. L. P. Lai, Sir Shadi, 
Mattuok, Rev* Dr* Israel, Montefiore, Claud, Murray, 
Professor Gilbert, or wood. Rev, Dr, F. W, Noyes, 
Alfred. Quadir, Sir Abdul, Qulller-Couoh, Sir Arthur, 
Rpss, Sir Denison, Royden, Dr. Maude, Rutherford, 
Lord, St. Paul's The Very Rev. The Dean of, Samuel, 
Rt. Hon* Sir Herbert, M* P. Shaw, Dr* Martin, 
Sheppard, Rev. Canon; H* R* L, Southwork, Right 
Rev* The Bishop of, Thorndike, Dame Sybil, Wrench, 
Sir Evelyn, Younghuabaad, Sir Francis (Chairman), 
Zetland, Marquis of, Zimmem. Professor Alfred, 
j'*.< i'.v . ■. <■ J - T T - * - 


ORTHODOX OF ALL RELIGIONS, UNITE* 
Nearly twenty-two years ago, before the War, 
January, 1914, the Aga Khan wrote an article in the 
Edinburgh Review on the Indian situation. He advised 
the Government to abandon the policy of separating 
Hindus from Muslims and to rally the moderate of 
both creeds in a common camp so as to provide 
a counterpoise to the radical nationalist tendencies 
of young India, both Hindu and Muslim. In those 
days extremism was confined to nationalism and did 
not go beyond the political plane* Even so the Aga . 
Khan sensed that the Vital division lay not along 
religious lines but along political—between those 
who more or less stood for British domination in 
India and others who desired to end it. That nationa¬ 
list issue at'H dominates the field and is likely to 
do so as long as India remains politically unfree* 
But today other issues have also assumed prominence 
—social and economic. If radical political change was 
feared by the moderate and socially backward ele¬ 
ment s, much more are they terrified by the prospect of*^ 
social and economic change* Indeed it is the fear 
of the latter that has reacted on the political issue 
and made many a so-called advanced politician 
retrace hi3 steps. He has in some cases become 
frankly a reactionary in politics, or a camouflaged 
reactionary like the communalists, or an open 
champion of his class interests and vested rights, ' 
like the big Zamindars and taluqadars and indus¬ 
trialists. 3 

I have no doubt that this process will continue 
and will lead to the toning down of communal and 
religious animosities, to Hindu Muslim unity—of a. 
kind. The communalists of various groups in spite 
of their mutual hostility, will embrace each other 
like long lost brothers and swear fealty in a new 
joint campaign against those who are out for radical 
change, politically or socially or economically. The 
new alignment will be a healthier one and the issues 
will be clearer. The indications towards some such 
grouping are already visible, though they will take 
some time to develop. 

Sir Mohamad Iqbal, the champion of the solidarity 
of Islam, is in cordial agreement with orthodox 
Hindus in some of their most reactionary demands. 
He writes: “I very much appreciate the orthodox 
Hindus' demands for protection against religious 
reformers in the new constitution. Indeed this 
demand ought to have been first made by the 
Muslims/' He further explains that "the encourage¬ 
ment in India of religious ad venturers on the groundof 
modern liberalism tends to make people more and 
more indifferent to religion and will eventually and 
completely eliminate the Important factor of religion 
from the life of the Indian community. The Indian 
mind will then seek some other substitute for religion 
which is likely to be nothing less than the form oF 
atheistic materialism which has appeared in Russia." • 
This fear of communism has driven many liberals 
and Other middle groups m Europe to fascism and 
reaction. Even the old enemies, the Jesuits and the 
Freemasons, have covered up their bitter hostility of 
two hundred years to" face the common enemy* In 
India communism and socialism are understood by 
relatively very few persons and -most people who ■ 
shout loudest against them are supremely ignorant 
about them. But they are influenced partly instinc¬ 
tively because of their vested interests, and partly 
because of the propaganda on the part of Government, 
which always stresses the religious Issue, 

Sir Mohamed Iqbal's argument, however, takes 
us very much further than merely anti¬ 
communism or anti* social ism and it is worthwhile 
examining it in some detail* His position, on 
this issue of suppression of all reformers) is, it; 

* Mo lern fUvUw lor Dcoembar. 
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-should be remembered, almost . the same as that 
of the Sanatanidi Hindus, And even a party 
-‘which presumes 'to Xcall itself Democratic or 
Nationalist (or perhaps some other name—it is 
-difficult to keep pace with the periodic trans¬ 
formations of half a dozen worthy J gentlemen in 
Western India) declared recently in its programme 
that it was opposed to all legislative interference 
with religious righto and customs. In India this 
-covers a wide field and there are few departments 
-of life which cannot be connected with religion. 
Not to interfere with them legislatively is a mild 
way of saving that the orthodox may continue in 
every way as before and no changes will be 
permitted. 

Sir Mohamad would go further for Islam; according 
to him, It docs nut believe in tolerance. Its solidarity 
consists in a certain uniformity which does not permit 
any heresy or non-conformity within the fold. Hin¬ 
duism Is utterly different because, In spite of a 
common culture and outlook, it lacks uniformity and 
for thousands of years has actually encouraged the 
formation of innumerable sects. It is difficult to define 
heresy when almost every conceivable variation 
of the Central theme is held by some sect This 
' Outlook of I slam is probably comparable !o that of 
the Roman Catholio Church; both think in terms of 
a world community owning allegiance to one definite 
doctrine and arc not prepared to tolerate any devia¬ 
tion from it, A person belonging to an entirely 
different religion is preferable to a he redo, for a 
heretic creates confusion in the minds of true believers. 
Therefore a heretic must be shown no quarter 
and his ideas must be suppressed. That, essentially, 
has always been,and still is* the belief of the Catholic 
Church, but its practice, has been toned down to meet 
modem ‘Jiberar notions. When the practice fitted in 
with the theory it M to the Spanish Inquisition* 
the autos da /** and various crusades and wars 
against Christian non-con form! a ts in Europe. The 
Inquisition has a bad odour now and we shiver to 
think of its cruelties. Yet it was carried on by high- 
minded* deeply religious men who never thought 
-of personal gain. They believed with all the in¬ 
tensity of religious conviction that the heretic would 
go to hell if he persisted in his error, and with all 
their might they sought to save his immortal soul 
from the eternal piL What did it matter if in this 
attempt the body was made to suffer ? 

. I wonder how far Sir Mohamcd Iqbal would accept 
Cardinal Newman’s dictum, applying It to Islam of- 
course, I imagine that quite a large number of both 
Hindus and Muslims would agree with the Cardinal 
esoh thinking In term* of his own religion. Indeed’ 

I should say that most truly religious people belong¬ 
ing to almost any organised religion would agree with 
him. Personally I entirely disagree with him because 
my outlook is not that of religion. But I think I can 
dimly understand the religious outlook and to some 
extent even appreciate 1 L Granting the supreme im¬ 
portance of certain dogmas and beliefs the rest seems 
to follow. If I am absolutely convinced that a thing 
is evil* it is absurd to talk of tolerating it. It must be 
suppressed* removed* liquidated, if I believe that 
this world is a snare and a delusion and the only 
reality is the next world, then the question of 
progress or change here below hardly arises. 
Because I have no such absolute convictions* and 
the beliefs I hold in matters of theological and 
metaphysical religion are negative rather than posi¬ 
tive* I can easily pose as a 'tolerant 1 individual. It 
costs me nothing in mental suppression or anguish. 
It ia far more difficult tor me to be tolerant about 
other matters relating to thU world in regard to 
which I bold positive opinions. But even then the 
^opinion has not got the intensity of religious I 
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belief and so I am not likely to favour inquisitorial 
methods ~ for the suppression * of opinions and 
beliefs 1 consider harmful, - Not being interested 
in the. other world, whatever it may be, I judge 
largely by the effects £. observe, in this .world, 
1 . am unable ; therefore - to find a . supernatural 
sanction lor. inflicting cruelty, physical or 
mental, here below.. Perhaps also most of us of the 
modern world (Fascists and Hitlerites excluded) are 
far more squeamish in the matter of causing pain 
or even watching it with unconcern than our.gtouC 
old ancestors were. f 

Thus we make a virtue of our indifference and 
call it tolerance, just as the British Government 
takes credit for impartiality and neutrality in matter* 
of religion when in reality it is supremely indifferent 
to them so long as its secular interests are not 
tou ch ed. But the re is no sh ad ow qf tale ratio** 
when its administration is criticized or condemned. 
That is addition, to be expiated by long years 
of prison, , * 

Sir Mohamad Iqbal could thus like to have* 30 far 
as Muslims are concerned* a strict uniformity and 
conformity enforced by the power of the State. But 
who would lay down the common standard which 
was to be followed ? Would there be a kind of 
permanent commission of the Jamiat-uMJlema advising 
the secular arm. as the Roman -Church used to 
advise the princes of Europe in the days of its 
temporal glory ? Sir Mohamad* however, d 029 not 
seem to approve of the present generation of MoulvieS 
and Ulemas* He says that "in the modern world 
of Islam ambitious and ignorant mullaism* taking 
advantage of modern Press, has shamelessly 
attempted to hurl the old pre-Islamtc Magian outlook 
at the face of the twentieth century." On the other 
hand he expresses his sorrowful contempt for the 
“ so-called * enlightened* _ Muslim? 1 * who "have- 
to the extent of preaching; ‘tolerance* to their brethren 
in faith . 

The_ election or nomination of a competent 
authority to Interpret the ecclesiastical law under 
modern conditions will be no easy matter* and it 19 
well known that even the pious and the orthodox 
often disagree amongst themselves. Orthodoxy 
ultimately becomes one’s own doxy, and the other 
person's doxy ia heterodoxy. 

If such an authority is established it will deal 
presumably with the Muslims alone. But Islam is a 
proselytising religion and questions touching other 
faiths will frequently arise. Even now doubtful 
cases arise* especially relating to girls and women 
who* with little thought of religion, marry a Muslin* 
or elope with him or are abducted by him. If they 
slide back from the Strict path of the faith are they 
to be subjected to the terrible punishment for 
apostasy ? * 

Jawharlal Nehru. 

PEACEFUL CHANGE* 

(By Jiri F. Vranek, B.A., Ph.D.) 

Ft may seem* perhaps* out of place, or at any rate 
premature, to speak of Peaceful Change at a time 
when the press informs us daily of a war in progress 
in Africa* of clashes between the frontier forces of 
two great Powers in Asia, of the possible renewal 
of hostilities in South America, and of the inevit¬ 
ability of a conflagration in Europe. Yet all these 
conflicts and the show of violence are the result of 
much deeper causes which threaten to prevent orderly 
relations between states, such as we were led to hop e 
for during the last sixteen years. It is true that ih^ 
question of sanctions is uppermost in the minds Of 
everybody to-day. But the problem of peaceful 
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change is the problem of the future—if there is to be 
any future for our civilisation at all. Sanction9 may 
restore international peace now, but only a process 
of peaceful change can prepare a permanent peace 
hy establishing orderly international relations. These 
relations will not be necessarily peaceful, but orderly* 
We must therefore clear our minds of the confusion 
that still exists on the question of peace and war. 
The distinction between peace and war seems to be 
an obvious one—-so obvious that it obscures the real 
issue. From the point of view of relations between 
States t the difference between peace and war is only 
one of degree, not of category, A sovereign state, 
-which does not recognise any higher authority, can 
have no other relations with its neighbours except 
those of peace or war, . . ■ 

But what is Peace? The Oxford English Dio 
tionary informs us that peace is “freedom from ivarf 
that it is “cessation ofwarf This definition logically 
assumes that peace is something negative, the 
absence of something more fundamental, namely war. 
And the same dictionary gives the following definition 
of Hf ifi a “state of open hostilityf Again, logical 
deduction would assume that the other kind of hostili¬ 
ty, the subdued hostility, is the more general relation¬ 
ship which usually passes under the name of peace. 
In the unorganised, anarchical world, therefore, peace 
And war are only reverse and obverse of the same 
bad coin, of unorganised relations between states. 
They are both based upon the will of sovereign states 
who are their own judges. 

r The true distinction lies^ not between peace and 
war but between an unorganised world in which these 
are inevitable, and an organised world of states. In 
such a world there would still be the use of force, not 
for the selfish ends of one section of the community, 
but for the preservation of order. The state of peace 
£iaYjh§n te described as a state of international 
co-operation, and the state of war as* th* application 
of military sanctions, We are forced to use thest 
rather inadequate terms, for international law has not 
yet developed sufficiently to provide us with better 

^The establishment of orderly international relations 
involves another problem. We live in a dynamic 
world. As human beings, we are part of a process 
of continuous change. There is no need to stress 
the importance of the philosophical system oi 
Heraclitus, in which the world is Fronted as one 
continuous flux. It is one of the earliest philosophical 
generalisations and perhaps the most profound one. 
We see, then, that everything human—even human 
relationships—are subject to the same laws of change 
or, to put it more specifically* the natural law of rise 
and decline. It was a philosopher, not a lawyer, who 
defined politics as “the art of readjusting institutions 
to the changing needs of mankind*’' * 

Our next question is, why, if everything changes and 
nothing is static, do we still recognise a difference 
between evolution and revolution ; between peaceful 
and violent changes P The reason for this lies with 
man himself and his dual existence, physical and 
intellectual. While man's body follows the laws of 
nature, his mind, although subject to change, is yet 
capable of conceiving the immaterial, the immutable, 
the eternal. The first impact of man's mind on the 
outside world is to control it, to stabilise it. That 
desire for stability is prompted by yet another 
impulse—the need for the material security oi man s 
existence. That security can be achieved only 
through man's control of his material environment. 
Bv controlling matter he can become more and more 
independent of it. In order to perpetuate this favour¬ 
able condition, man's relationship to inanimate objects 
and to his fellow beings alike must be regularised 
aticLstabUised* The highest expression ot this 
process ia the creation of the State—an institution 


which by its very etymology suggests someth inS" 
static, unalterable. Within that institution, manV 
relations are embodied In a system of laws. Laws, 
however, and all institutions within the Stale, must- 
be adjusted from time to time to the changing needs 
of the society. This is done by politics, through the 
medium of the legislative powers of the government*. 
Laws are the expression of certain relationships at. 
a given time. But the continuing operation ol these - 
same laws under changed circumstances results in* 
injustice. We are familiar with this phenomenon.^ 
Laws usually lag behind conditions, because the 
machinery for their adjustment works slowly. In * 
democracies the process involves the persuasion and 
conviction of either a majority of the electorate, or, at: 
any rate, the majority of their representatives in the 
legislative body. This method of changing the law*, 
of a State is an entirely respectable, con si itutionab 
process. It is carried on openly by individuals^ 
societies, political parties—some of them disinterested.^, 
others with an ulterior motive. Reformers in demo¬ 
cratic countries are sometimes looked upon as un¬ 
practical idealists, but, for alt their desire to change- 
the law, they are not regarded as law-breakers. 

In the International sphere the situation is entirely^ 
different. The legal system which regulates the? 
relations between states is embodied in Internationa 
treaties. Until recently in theory, and in practice- 
even to-day, each sovereign state is the sole judge of 
its actions. Consequently it must rely only on the^ 
force of arms to carry out its policies. The existing- 
rights of states are also based upon force, and are- 
therefore established by those treaties which, 
establish the relation of these forces, namely, by- 
peace treaties. Peace treaties are the result of ait 
armed conflict, and perpetuate in a legal form the 
"status quo" ol the moment. Peace treaties are- 
contractual .obligations. It matters not whether they 
bav^ been concluded voluntarily or “under duress/*" 
As they are the expression of a given state of rela¬ 
tions and as those relations are based on force, the 
more or less ethical problem of "will" does not enter 
into consideration. ... . , * - <r- 

But we are concerned with another character or 
peace treaties- They are perpetual. Their validity 
has no time-limit. When, therefore, circumstances- 
change—When the relations based upon a certain, 
balance offerees is altered in the purely natural way 

of an organic growth—then the demand for change 

becomes irresistible. There Is, however, tio» 
organisation in the international sphere to which a 
State could appeal under such circumstances 
There is no international government, no international 
parliament. There is no possibility of changing' 
peace treaties by such methods as are 
changing the laws of a country. 


used for^ 


PANDIT JAWAHARLAL AND BENGAL 

1 government. 

With reference to Paragraph 18 in Bengal Govern- 
lent Administration .Report for 19..4-35 hi which* 
andit Jawaharlal Nehru was accused of carry mg-, 
volution ary activities in the gu.se of anti-untouch- 
Ojlity activities and with Harnan Funds Pandit Jawa- 
irlal Nehru has sent the following statement to the 
ress in India: “A friend has just drawn my attention Icy 

re following paragraph appearing ,n ® e "| at £§®*?**f 
tent’s Administration Report for 1934-35. Uurm 0 
,e third week of January Fandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
“d a short visit to Calcutta and after consultation 
ith leaders of most of the subversive movements 
I Bengal prescribed a militant programme based 
lainiy on This own extreme socialist views and 
esiened primarily to attract the peasant masses.. 
f hfo S agitation was to be carried on under the guise 
f anti-untouchabilily aettvites and with the money. 
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-collected for Harijan work. He was eventually 
prosecuted before the Chief Presidency Magistrate 
in respect of three Violent speeches. The Pandit did 
not defend himself beyond attempting to deliver a 
further seditious speech from the dock and was 
sentenced to two years simple imprisonment on 16th 
February/ 

This paragraph contains a number of errors 
and insinuations but realising, as I do, that 
the Bengal Government and 1 are as poles 
apart in regard to ideas and outlook it would 
serve little purpose for me to argue these matters 
with them* But there is one specific statement In 
it, that I was attempting to carry on an agitation 
under false cloak of a nti-untouc liability activities and 
with money collected for Harijan work which I cannot 
In fairness to my colleagues in Bengal Harijan Seva 
Sangh and my self allow to pass uncontradicted* The 
statement is an absolute falsehood which neither had 
nor could have had the shadow of a foundation. 
Whatever else 1 might be guilty ^ of I hope that 1 
have never indulged in duplicity in my work. A 
definite and unequivocal statement having been made 
by Sir John Anderson** Government in Bengal and 
having been contradicted by me it is desirable in the 
interests of public morals for them either to justify 
It or to withdraw it publicly and express regret for It* 

There are certain things which are not done by 
-decent people, and if an error is committed an apology 
is forthcoming* An error In my case may not matter 
much, for the opinions that my countrymen form of 
me are not based on Bengal Government's views on 
the subject* But a Government has the tremendous 
power of the Stale's apparatus of coercion behind it 
and its errors are likely to affect the lives and liberties 
of vast numbers of people. 

English Press Opinions. 

A special cable to the li Hind^ ,, says :—Pandit 
Jawaharla! Nehru* In a letter to "The Manchester 
‘Guardian/ vigorously repudiates the passage in the 
Bengal Administration Report describing his visit to 
'Calcutta and attributing to him the prescribing of 
Jl an agitation to be carried on under the guise of 
*mti-un touch ability activities, with money collected 
for Harijan work/' Pandit Nehru characterizes this 
as an amazing and astounding lie without the shadow 
of a foundation and says he cannot allow such a 
falsehood to go unchallenged in fairness to the 
Harijan Seva Sangh. Pandit Nehru adds: H I have 
many failings but I hope duplicity Is not among 
them.'* 


THE BAKK OF BARODA/ LTD, 

Under ibfl pdty&Dkgs of bod largely tirpp nrtdd by IEH 
^TOMinl ol EL EL lb* Oulwii ol Bared*. 

f Etagtrftirad under tbs B*rtxL* Qxnxp* dJo* Aat III at 1397 V 

Wpj.n Owia* i —-BJlSODA h 

Brancha*i—Bombay, Ahmedab^d, Navjurt, nebsaaa 
D^bhfil, Surat, Pctiad, Pa tan, AmreLI, Rhavnagar, Sldh pur, 
Karjaa, KnJol, K* 4 i, KapadwanJ, Ehraritt, and Port Oabs. 

CAPITA!, SUBSCRIBED ^ R*. 60,00,0 o* 

CAPITAL PAID-UP _ » 30.00,000 

reserve fund — a 3 ** 0.000 

DIBECTOB8: 

Sir Lalubhal SanaldaSf Kt, C.IR, (Chairman), 

£ berth Durgapraaad Sbunbbupriaid Lukart iMUL 
Agent, Atimedabrnd, ) ( 

£ belli Todarmal ChlmaolAl £*mal Besbar, Mill Agent 
Banda, 

Toolatibi KUacbaud Esq., (Kllacbaud Devcbaud A C 
Ltd*, Bombay.) 

Mr, Olrdtiarlal Doaabbal Parikb, B*A*, LL.B*, Band*, 

Raj Ratna Bballal Daflbhal Amin, R A, ALS, g, L 
(JVIanadas Agent, Alembic Chemical Works Co, Ltd* 
Banda.) 

Setb Pnnaukbla) Miuatlal (Shomck Mill*, Ltd, 
Abcnedabad.) 

Mr, £. D. Saklatwala (Tata Sons, Ltd,, Bombay,) 

Mr. Walcfiand HLrachaod [ Bombay. 

Mr. Manllnl Balabbal Nanayatl, B, A J# LL» B.A,M, Pan 
Banda. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT agoouhts, 

an dally bhlaneet from Ra. 300 to Be. LOO,000, 
will b« allowed at 1 per oent. per hnnam and on amcoe ufie 
Be, L 00,000 by apoolal arruigainoiii. Ho Lutanrt wbiab 
doas not aom* ta Be. 6 par ball- fear will be allowed. 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

Head*** tar long <* abort period* an term* wbloh majC Sf 
eeavrkaLnad on applLoattou* 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND GASH CREDITS, 

Tbe Bank grenka eoaommodaltan an term a to be ampget 
egeiEUt appea«d aeourlttw. 

The Bank undertake* 0 a behalf ot lie oortstllaanta the oaf* 
Gmtody 0 ! Sbarae and SuorUlaand the aoMsoUan of dividend* 
and iotereat thereon 1 it fclw andertakoa the aale and ptunbae* ol 
OoTerumetit Paper and all daeoriptioo* of 8look at moderate 
ibargaa puHoular* ol wblob may be lo*mt on appltaaUon* 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS, 

Deposit* moe* Ted In Bering* Bank toananhi end Saving* Bank 
depcflil MOQiinfca, Iatereui on theoe la allowed at J per oant pit 
a on dm, Biiki on application. 


Editorially, “The Manchester Guardian 1 * hopes that 
the attention of H. E. Sir John Anderson will be 
oalled to Pandit Nehru's protest and adds, ‘It is 
immaterial whether Pandit Nehru disclaims subversive 
activities, but when It is a question of misappro¬ 
priation of the untouchables' funds, other considera¬ 
tions arise, as the Pandit comes from a family, dist¬ 
inguished for patriotism culture and a fine sense of 
honour,** “Such things may occasionally creep into 
administration reports, hut our faith in the trust¬ 
worthiness of suoh publication* would be partially 
■revived if the charge against Pandit Nehru were 
either substantiated or expunged. 11 

The "New Statesman* commenting on the 
-communication from Pandit Jawaharla I Nehru wherein 
bo refer* to a passage in the Bengal Administration 
Report of 1981-35, in the course of which he is 
accused, during his visit to Calcutta, of advocating 
that a programme of agitation should be carried out 
on s false pretext with funds collected for quite other 
purposes, agrees with his demand that in the interests 
-of public morals, the statement should either be 
justified or publicly withdrawn. The paper add* 
that the Governor of Bengal ought not to hit below 
4he belt or be suspected thereof. 


w. g, groundwater, 

Qwm l HaagWr 


THE SC1NDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Fortnightly sailings between 
_ Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 

ia&V Burma sailing it Gallo Tudooria 

-a i -* * , . realDaTiaar.com 

■ Colombo and other coast ports 

according to demand. 

For Freight and other puticnluf apply to— 

HARROTAM MORARJES A Co* 

£uditiBA Hocm, It, d^rott Road* Ballard Gating 

S-3S Bombay, 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(Bsta1»ll«h«d 7tb September 1900.) 

nrOOBPOBATJID LTrfDKfi TH'I HTDLAJV OOMT ABIES AOT 


▼I ow 1889. 

HEAD OFFICE t 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 


Branches 


BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon St., Bombay. 
BANDRA, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay. 
AHMEDABAD. 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch. 
CALCUTTA. 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 


Capital Subscribed ...... Rs. 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up ...— „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund •••••a „ 1,02,50,000 

London Agents:—The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs. 800 to 
fit. 1,00,000 @ IX per annum. Interest on balances in 
ex ces s of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to lea than Rs. 5 per half year. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 


Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable term a. 
Rales on application.* The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 


The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. 

A. G. GRAY, 


Manager. 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA. 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN . 


The articles which appeared in 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 
have been reprinted in book form. 
Copies can be had at Rs* 3 (inland), 
5sh. (foreign), and $ 2 (II. S. A.)* 
postage and packing free from— 

The Manager , 

The Indian Social Reformer. 

Kamakshi House, 
Bandra, 
BOMBAY 20. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE; ApolloStreet, Fort, Bombay, 


BRANCHES; 


Baramatl (District Poona). 
Islam pur (District Satara). 


Karad 
Tasgaou 
Satara 
Klrloskai 
5 talrala 
Korcgaou 


; l 


ad I ( 

C 

Kopergaon (District Ahmed 
nagar). 

Shevgaon ( „ ). 

Ahmednagar , •• ). 

Btilwandl (District Thana). 
Palgbar Cm « > 

Kalyan ( - \ 

Aklu] (District Sbolapur). 


Vlraragam 

Dhulla 

Dondalcha 

Nandurbar 

Shlrpur 

Shahada 

3akrt 

Stndkbeda 

Malegaou 

Satana 

Kalwan 

Dob ad 

Kalol 


(District Ahtne<u 


dnbad), 
(District West! 
Kbaadesb)r 



.DIRECTORS 


BlrObanllal V. Mehta, K.O.8.I., 
Sir Lalubhat Bamaldas, KA, 
Mad how joe D. Thaokexvey, 

Eaq.. 

R. Q. Sarisya. Esq., 

O. P. Murdoch war, Esq* 

O. K. Dsvadhar, Esq* 

B. N. Kesbvalo, Esq., 

BHARE CAPITAL >— 
c Fully Paid) 


ProL V. O. Kale,” 

R. N. Rejadoya. Esq, 

A. P. Kulkami, Esq., 

D. W. Rani, Esq, 

F. B. Iaxmahwsv. Esq. 

O. M. Gandhi, Eeqr., 

Rao Bah ad or R. V. Vandekai 
V. It. Mehta, Eoq., 


Rs. u,90,900 


1 DEPOSITS fixed tor one year and shorter or longer period** 
are aooepted. Rates and other particulars may be aaewtaLned. 
from the undersigned. 

9. CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened far Oo-eparattw, 
Boo loti 00 and Individuals. Interest Is allowed on dally balanom. 
not sxoeodlng Bo. 1,00,000, 


9. SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS are aooepted* and In ter set - 
paid at 9| per oent. on minimum monthly balances. Roles may 
be obtained from the undersigned. 


4. Dratts ate leaned on district and other towns on terms to bar 
ascertained on application. 

A The Bank finances only registered Co-operative Societies |~ 
the Bombay Presidency■ on the recommendation of the Reidstrar. * 
Co-operative Sooletiee, Bombay Presideney. 


6. Aooonnta are audited quarterly by a firm of Incorporated 
Accountants and yearly by a Spaolal Government Auditor. 
Quarterly statements of financial position are published In the. 
" Bombay Government Gasette,' 1 


VA1KUNTH Ih MEHTA, 

Managing Dlraotct,." 


THE 

CentralBank of India, JLd* 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Money saved wisely in these days brings Happiness 
and when spent unwisely, .it brings over whelming, 
debts, worry, distress and unhappiness. 

Make therefore a regular saving by opening m* 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

with us and earn interest on Daily 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAuS^ pa jar - com 

Before hiring a Safe in any of the Safe Deposit* 
Vaults of Bombay, you are requested to visit our. 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide h» 
our favour aa others have done. 

! j S.K. POCHKHANAWALA, 

Managing Director*. 
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QUALITY /. 

' realpatidar.com , 

So—called cheap silk fabrics do let you do want any time and 
cost you more in the long run because they are made down to a 
price and not up to a standard. 

M. ysore Government Silk Weaving Factory 
fabrics are recognised throughout India for 
their superior quality, reliability and attrac? 

■V 

tiveness and are guaranteed free from admixture 
either with artificial silk or foreign yarn. 

7 he choice is in your hands , ■ ■ 

Buy Mysore Georgettes, Mysore Crepes and 

P t 

Mysore Satins and have full satisfaction. 

Leading Stockiiti, 

Agents ;— 

The Mysore Products, Princess Street, BOMBAY. _ 

The Mysore Silk Depot, Swadeshi Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 
The Svadeshi, Yusuf Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 

* * + * . . . ' ' J 



The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

•. • . . u . 

PUBLISHED GNOE IN TWO MONTHS. 

Edited gglelj in the iutueete of the Women 
Indie, by Mb*. It* 3 attiuala dhah, m. a., Harrington 
Eefcd, Chet pet, MaJru, 

Jit A p. 

Subscript ion (including Poat&ge), 

I aloud mmm £80 

„ m , Foreign «. 10 0 

(Subscribers and Contributions orgeatly needed)* 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
Dealing with Social, Economic, 
Political and Religions Problems. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PH1CE£ANHAS, 

Annual 3i*btorip(itmInland,, fit. J/— 
Por+ign^ 10s* Port yV #*, 

Subscription! and all other Communicationi 
should be addi-eased to— 

the Manager, 

The Guardian, 

Hoqakth Frkss, Mount Road, 
MADRAS* 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOB THE CURE OF 


realpatidar.com 


Cold, Cough, Headaches, Rheumatism, Swellings and all othe* 
kinds of Adua and Pains* 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY A MADRAS. 
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The^Shahabad Cement Company, Ltd. 

Th© Fiaest Portland Cement obtainable in India. In me on the Principal* 
Railways in Southern India, Government and other important works. 



R E C (3 N HE U A I) A I>„ 


Messrs. PALL0IU1 & S11APUSJI, 70, Medows Street, Fart, Bombay. 

The Shahabad Cement Company, Ltd. 

“BOMBAY HOUSE”' BOMBAY, 24. BRUCE STREET, FORT. 


• I BRAND 

PORTLAND CEMENT. 

LATEST BRITISH STANDARD SPECIFICATION.' 

Hardens Rapidly giving Standard 28 days Concrete strength at 4 days. 

Madrae President!, and Mysore H. E. H. I he Nizam’s Dominions ■ The Deoeam 

BEST & CO., LTD., Messrs. AHMED ALLADLf & CO., RASHID KHODADAD & CO., 


“INDIAN OPINION” 

' (Founded by Mahatma Gandhi in 1903) 

For The Moral, Political and Social Advancement 
......... Of South African Indians. 

'! SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Within the Union - ” ’ - - - . - - 20s Annually. 

.10s. Od. Half-yearly. 

Outside the Union - - - - - - 21s. Annually. 

M n • - -- -- -- - lls. Half-yearly. 

Fop Further Particulars Apply to:— 

* The Manager, 

INDIAN OPINION , 

., Phoenix , Natal. 

THE INDIAN SOeiHL REFORMER. : 

Subscription Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free), 

Slngrle copies of the earpent month. If available, can be 
bad at 3 annas, current year . 4 annas and *3opies more - 
than a year old €5 annas each, exclusive of postage 

For further particulars, please apply to:* 

THE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

KAMAKSHI house, bandra, 

__ BOMBAY 2Qs __ 

Fruited fry 3*1 B. DnbuK Tha Cttnrnralal Priuttn* 100* Cow^fl PfctfcU Street Fort, Bcrobay, and PubLUW by 

fl wmjninfcth N*l&r&]d.n tor tbe FroptLetqw ol tha u Indian BocM Erfomaar,^ Uinited, At 10 b Gowwjt Ffttel Start t, Ftwt, Bombay 
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INDIAN*SOCIAL*REFORMER. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

Mfk. r— KAHAKJII Bouse. .AND.A. BOMBAY, so. Editor: — K. NATAKAJAN. 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-8-0 (Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. 


Vol. XL.VI. BOMBAY—SATURDAY DECEMBER 28, 193S. No. 17 


"I will bs m harsh as truth, and as oncompromising aa justice ; I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not 
excuse, I will not retreat a single inch —And I will be heard. 1 * William Lloyd Garrison in the Liberator . 


CONTENTS 


▲ Bsaoon of Hops. 

India and ths Bajaokod Pro¬ 
posals. 

National Oongrws Jablles. 

Burst and After. 

The Central Educational Advi¬ 
sory Board. 

Mora Experts. 

Hindu Boolal Evolution. 

Belief In Jeans and Baptism, 

Mr. Kandaswami’s Protest. 

Hindu Mshasabha. 

Blr O. B. Bsjpat on the Edo- 
oatlonal Board. 


Women and War. 

Tha Hindu Law of Boooeaslon : 

A Croduot of Evolution. 
Iodianfsatlon and the British 
Soldier. 

Oonsolidatfon In Rural India. 
Hindu Mahaaabhs's Opportu¬ 
nity . 

8yed MahbOob All. 

Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
oatlon. 

Can Hindus Billers in Jos us? 

Indiana Overseas 

Judo. 


NOTES 

A Beacon of Hope :—The categorial repudiation 
of the Hoa re-Laval proposals for ending 
the Italo-Ethiopian War by the British 
Government and the enforced resignation of the 
British Foreign Secretary responsible for them, 
are an unprecedented departure from British 
tradition. For a parallel commentators who 
are interested in precedents have had to go a 
long way back in English history. These events 
have to^ us in India a deeper interest than the 
fate of Ethiopia. They restore to some extent 
the belief, which Indians cherished for long, 
that the British people are at heart lovers of 
justice and fair play and that they would not 
tolerate wrong if they were not misled by 
political subterfuge. More than that, these 
events have restored to many their wavering 
failh in the Divine ordering of the Universe 
and the supremacy of the moral law. The part 
played by Sir Samuel Hoare in this discreditable 
episode i9 in character with the Indian constitu¬ 
tional reform with which his name will be 
associated. Apart from the scheme itself, his 
attitude towards educated British Indians 
and their opinion, revealed the true nature 
of the man. There are some things which 
should be forgiven but cannot be forgotten. 

India and the Rejected Proposals: —The 
Hmdu % which is not apt to nurse petty 
grievances, begins its leading article on 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s resignation by recalling 
his famous saying about caravans and 
dogs. It is clear, it adds, that Sir Samuel put 
forward his so-called peace proposals in the 
same spirit in which he offered the India Bill 
to the British and Indian public—take it or 
leave it. The Hindustan Times points out 
that this was not Sir Samuel's first commitment 
aa Foreign Minister which had to be repudiated 
by the British Government. His declara¬ 
tion in his Guildhall speech about the 


Egyptian constitution of 1923, was not publicly: 
repudiated but was quietly over-ruled by thfr 
British Minister in Egypt being instructed to 
inform the Egyptian Government that His, 
Majesty’s Government did not oppose the res¬ 
toration of the 1923 constitution. Mr. Baldwin- 
said in the House of Commons that the leakage^ 
of the Laval-Hoare proposals in France made 
impossible any other course but an open repudia-, 
tion of them and the consequent dropping out 
of Sir Samuel Hoare from the Cabinet. To 
take liberties with India, does not involve any * 
inmediate risks and may be tolerated. But th& 
Foreign Office is a dangerous sphere and while, 
it is probable that Sir Samuel’s career is only 
interrupted, it will be many years before he is 
entrusted again with the foreign portfolio. I 

National Congress Jubilee:—Fifty years ago 
today the Indian National Congress met for 
the. first time in the premises of the Gokuldas 
Tejpal High School, in this city. The occasion 
is to be commemorated this evening in the same 
premises. It i 9 a happy idea of the President 
of the Bombay Congress Committee to invite 
men and women of all shades of politics to 
gather together to express their felicitations on 
the attainment of its fiftieth year by this 
historic institution. The enthusiasm created, 
by Lord Ripon’s administration gave the 
first impulse to the establishment of an 
annual Assembly representing the aims and 
aspirations of United India. Lord Dufferin,. 
who succeeded Lord Rlpon, suggested to Allan 
Octavian Hume the desirability of having an All 
India organisation to which Government can 
look for an authentic expression of Indian 
opinion on questions relating to the administra¬ 
tion. The National Congress was thus started as- 
more or less an auxiliary to Government. As its- 
criticism became effective and extended to policy* 
Government ceased to regard it as an auxiliary 
and began to treat it as a hostile movement. 
Within the Congress itself, two currents of 
thought manifested themselves, first, faintly, 
then with increasing force and volume. uFh&OITI 
main body of the Congress represented by the 
leaders, accepted British rule as a process 
in Indian evolution and their criticisms 
were directed to accelerate its pace. An 
energetic minority chiefly from Maharashtra 
and Bengal, on the other hand, stressed the 
alien character of British rule and favoured a 
nationalism which would be self-contained and 
self-directed by natives of the country - 
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Surat and After s—The concussion between 
the two ideas first showed itself in the 

attempt, fiver years n a f ter the. birth of 
the Congress, to dissociate it from the sister 
organisation, the National Social Conference, on 
account of differences on the right of the British 
Indian Government to initiate social legislation. 
The minority continued to gain strength and , 
was able to create the split at Surat in 190 s !. 
On the death of the two great leaders, 
Sir Fherozeshah Mehta and Gokhale, both in 
the year, 1915, the control of the Congress 
passed out of the hands of those who continued 
to hold the old creeds. Nevertheless, the old 
ideas did not completely cease to influence the 
policy of the Congress until the death of Mr. 
Tilak, at the moment when the issue of non* 
co-operation hung in the balance, shifted the 
Congress completely out of its old moorings. 
Divergent aa these phases seem on the surface, 
they are all to be regarded as stages through 
which the Indian people became alive to their 
destiny as a nation and to the difficulties which 
beset the path to its realisation. There is no 
use of and no room for recrimination. All have 
contributed to the development of the national con¬ 
scious ress. The country has reason to be proud 
-of the National Congress. The time is opportune 
to remove the restrictions unconnected with 
politics, which prevent many people from joining 
the Congress. The party system of parliamen¬ 
tary politics has become discredited even in the 
land where it produced in the past signal 
results^ In India, too, we should aim at forming 
a national party and, indeed, there is greater 
reason to do so here than in Great Britain, 
We trust that the Jubilee celebrations will pave 
the way towards this most desirable end. 

The Central Educational Advisory Board :— 
After the inaugural oratiort of Sir Girja 
Bajpai, which is the subject of our leading 
article, a heavy curtain descended upon the 
proceedings of the Central Educational Advi¬ 
sory Board at Delhi. Enterprising newspaper 
correspondents communicated to their journals, 
as the result of their attempts to peer 
through the fog, that the discussions revealed 
strong differences of opinion in composing 
which Sir Girja who presided had to exercise 
ail his tact, patience and ingenuity. The 
Press communique issued by the Board, the 
substance of which is reprinted elsewhere, 
fully confirms this surmise. It contains the 
text of the principal resolution passed by the 
Board almost concealed in a lengthy exegesis 
telling the reader what it all means. The 
resolution is a hotchpotch of all the suggestions 
resently made in Convocation and other address¬ 
es. The University representatives strongly 
resented interference on the part of the Board. 
The resolution, therefore, concerns itself chiefly 
with secondary education and proposes to 
make itself contained, whatever that may mean. 
The fundamental error of this idea, is that 
the three principal stages of education corres¬ 
pond to the pupil's stages of ■ mental growth, 


the elementary to the child mind, the secondary, 
to the period between childhood and adolescence, 
and the higher to adolescence when the 
intellectual and spiritual faculties are verging 
to maturity ; and they cannot be kept distinct 
because childhood, youth and manhood run 
into one another and cannot be kept 
distinct from one another. The primary 
stage can not be carried further than 12 years 
of age and what are the jobs which await the 
thousands of lads whose education, according 
to some recent suggestions, is finally and 
irrevocably to end there? The compulsory 
school age is being advanced in other countries 
as one means of relieving the Labour market. 
Here, on the contrary, we try deliberately to 
“diver young people from schools as a part of 
a scheme to find jobs for the jobless. 

More Experts i—In order to carry out this 
fantastic transformation some experts are to be 
brought out from Britain whose economic and 
educational conditions are the complete antitheses 
in every respect of those of India. The English 
educational system is adapted to the needs of a 
small, over-industrialised country which, in order 
to assure its manufactures of raw material on 
the one hand and a market for their products, 
is obliged, whether it likes it or not, to hold and 
administer a vast colonial Empire in conditions of 
what has been aptly termed “economic servitude.*' 
The British educational system has, for its main 
object, the turning out of personnel for “colonial 
administration/* India, on the other hand, 
wants educated men to carry out the ordinary 
duties of life in a society which is assailed from 
many sides by divergent forces and which has 
to face them all at the same time, while her 
power of resistance is weakened by economic and 
political subjection. The English experts can not 
therefore help India to solve her educational pro¬ 
blem* But the importation of these expects 
seems to be the only tangible result of the joint 
Board’s deliberations. The shelves of the 
Government of India and the Provinces are 
groaning under the load of reports of Experts 
on all conceivable subjects and the four horsemen 
of the new Educational Apocalypse will write 
a Report which, in due time, will find a place in' 
this honourable and dusty region. 

Hindu Social Evolution :—The learned article 
which we publish today on the vicissitudes of the 
law o h Succession among Hindus may be found 
stiff reading by several of our readers. It is, 
however, important for more reasons than one. 
In the first place, ‘ our learned contributor 
belongs to one of the foremost orthodox Sri 
Vaishnava families of Southern India and the 
perfectly objective manner in which he discusses 
the motives of the great Rishis who are 
regarded as inspired authorities on Hindu 
law, shows that Hindu orthodoxy at its best is 
untrammelled by the scrupulosities of the 
professional priesthood. Secondly, the article 
completely disproves the fond belief of the 
average Hindu that all the laws and customs 
to which he is subject, are identical with 
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4hose 1 observed by his Vedic forbears m the 
.prehistoric past* Thirdly, Mr, Tata charier boldly 
affirms and clearly shows that the Hindu law 
. owes its liberalisation, still far from finished, 
particularly in regard to women’s rights of 
property, to Dravidian influence, Aryan policy 
not recognising any rights in their favour. 
The old theory that India was a land of 
primitives before the Aryan conquest, is 
* crumbling in the light of the knowledge which 
is accumulating from the study of ancient 
remains by archaelogists, 1 Even in j the 
.realm of ■ religious j philosophy the great 
AcharyaS, Sankara and Ramanuja, both 
Southerners, owed a great deal to their Dravidian 
Gurus and they have acknowledged their 
-obligation, Ramanuja, in particular, ioCDf- 
porated much from Dravidian sources into his 
teachings and religious organisation and he made 
Tamil a second sacred language side by side 
with Sanskrit* Tatachariar, as a direct inheritor 
cf his tradition, insists on the debt which Hindu 
Taw and custom owe to Dravidian inspiration. 

Belle! to Jesus and Baptism ;—Perhaps the 
greatest of Christian Missionary educationists 
who served in this country was Dr. William 
Miller whose name will ever be associated with 
the Madras Christian College* He held that 
the diffusion of Christian ideals was the main 
'task of Missions and proselyttsa tion was a 
mistake, as it obstructed such diffusion. O. 
Kan das wa mi Chcttiar was one of his favourite 
pupil a, Kandaswami was greatly influenced by 
Dr. Miller not only in respect of ideas but also 
■in regard to outward manner. He has through* 
out been a devotee of Jesus Christ, He believes 
in the divinity of Jesus. Probably, he also 
believes that the Jesus incarnation is unique and 
has had and will have no parallel. In all the 
-beliefs which constitute a Christian he is one* 
But he has not become a convert. He has not 
undergone baptism. He has remained a Hindu 
in all outward things, He still wears a dhoti, a 
long buttoned*up coat and a turban. His 
household arrangements are just those of any 
other educated Hindu* Recently at a friendly 
gathering of Christians near Madras, at which 
he was present, the position of believing in Jesus 
but refraining from baptism, seems to have 
been the topic of discussion. The majority 
view would seem to have been that the 
^position was anomalous and belief in Jesus 
should go hand in hand with baptism into 
one of the sects of Christianity* , 

Mr. Kaod&swaml Protests :—In his letter 
which we print in another column, addressed 
to the Convenor of the Red Hills gathering, 
Mr. G. Solomon, Kandaswami vigorously 
combats this conclusion* He points out that 
Quakers and Salvationists do not baptise 
and they are certainly Christians* Belief 
in Jesus has no logical connection with 
baptism* The true test of belief is behaviour— 
the conduct which issues from it Baptism is 
* superimposed ceremony. Many baptised 
Ghristians, indeed, the majority, show little 


trace of Christian behavior, which shows that 
baptism is something superficial, a form, 
not a state of mind. While we think 
with Kandaswami ? that it is - intolerable 
that every one who believes", in Jesus should 
be baptised or submit to be called a moral 
coward, we also think that it is wrong'.to 
judge Hinduism by the behaviour of the mass 
of Hindus while attaching to Christianity an' 
idealistic. Sermon on the Mount, meaning 
which few Christians understand, fewer less 
practice* Speaking generally, Christianity, while 
it has produced exceptionally fine types of tndivt-> 
dual men and women, has been far less effective 
to influence the mass mind than Islam. Bud¬ 
dhism and Hinduism. Individuals who believe 
in Jesus, therefore, may well hesitate to iden¬ 
tify themselves , communally with a population 
consisting predominantly, of mass converts. Few 
Missionaries themselves do so. ’ * 

Hindu Mafias ah ha The seventeenth session 

of the Hindu Mahasabha meets today in Poona 
under the presidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. The Chairman of the Reception 
Committee is Mr. N. G Kelkar who was closely 
associated with Mr. Tilak in his journalistic and 
political activities and has written a very read* 
able biography of him, , The present session Is 
important in that even publicists who used 
to treat the Hindu Mahasabha as beneath notice 
have come to recognise that it alone can deal 
with certain problems which have proved intract¬ 
able to political methods. We are glad 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has agreed to 
preside notwithstanding his recent poor health* 
There were some differences which, for some time, 
prevented the Pandit from taking direct part 
in the Sabha* They have evidently been 
got out of the way. We earnestly trust that 
this session of the Mahasabha will put aside 
minor issuea and concentrate on the essential 
need of Hindu society, namely, vigorous 
propaganda for the removal of many popular 
misconceptions of Hindu religion and its 
promulgation in its purity and simplicity 
as set forth in the Bhagavad Gita which is 
recognised as authoritative by all sects. The 
Sabha would be wasting its opportunity if it 
spent its time in discussing the Communal 
Award or Dr, Ambedkaris ultimatum. The 
Nemesis which watches over human affairs has 
overtaken the author of that Award* “I never 
have seen a man so near collapse," said the 
driver of the train in which Mr* Ramsay 
MacDonald travelled to London after the 
polling in his constituency* The Award will 
remain on the statute book but it wffl rn m 
be deprived of its power to do harm if 
Hindus cease to be afraid of it and believe 
in themselves. As for Dr. Ambedkar’s challenge, 
it is really a challenge to Hinduism to reform 
itself and the Sabha can best meet it by starting 
a propaganda such as we have suggested* So 
long as this work remains uuattempted, 
piecemeal reforms are only possible and they 
are never certain or durable* 
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r Addressing the graduates of Patna- University; 
a few days ago Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru observed^, 
that the one danger which he foresaw under 
tjie new constitution was -that; education being 
a provincial subject, Indian universities and the 
entire educational system, in; each" 1 province 
might tend from a national point of view to 
become far < too provincial or parochial. This 
admission by one of the architects of the • new 
constitution, should carry great weight with 
the' public and all' who, in any measure, are in 
a position, to influence opinion r in moulding 
future policy. Sir Girja Shankar Bajpai, acting 
Member for Education of the Government of 
^ndia, on tl>e other hand, declared, in' his speech 
inaugurating the Central Board of [Education at 
l^w Delhi Tast week, that one might as well at¬ 
tempt an educational pan-Europe as to centralise 
educational initiative and . control in India. 
This was an Unfortunate analogy ; unfortunate 
not only jn its application to education but, 
VPfsq. still; in its implications over the whole 
j^inge p$ Indian .nationalism. The centralisation 
w}nch the. Hon. Education Member regards 
as nn^bipkable. has actually existed since the 
time when, an educational system, was adopted 
TO ; British India ;. particularly in University 
education, which was governed by statutes of 
the;, Imperial Legislature until the introduction 
9f the Montagu?Chelmsford reforms fifteen years 
ago, .Even now the Benares Hindu and Aligarh 
Muslim. Universities are under the direct control 
Of the. Central Government.. Whatever results 
the Indian educational system has achieved, 
It has achieved under centralisation; while 
the provincial jsation . of education has, in the 
Opinion of competent observers, not only lowered 
the standard but has also retarded the pace of 
Educational expansion. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru's 
(car . that i the provincialisation. of education 
may lead, to its becoming parochial is only too 
Well founded* For our part, we would have liked 
University education at least to have remained a 
centrali subject. . But the die is cast. - The 
question, is, what can be done now to counteract 
the tendencies to provincialism and parochialism 
which are sure to be let loose by> the new cons¬ 
titution. ! the i Central Board of ; Education 
inaugurated last week, likely to. prove effective 
for the purpose ? The Board is not a new device. 
It was tried soon after* the introduction of. the 
Mofltagu-Cbelmsford reforms » and ' it was 
discarded t after a year or two. : The provinces 
of. British India alone > were .then concerned. 
Jjnderi * the new. constitution, . they will 
be legallyj independent of. the Central Govern^ 
ment.. And there are now the States also in the 
picture. Are they likely, to be more amenable 
tp aboard at New Delhi even for the limited 
purpose defined by. Sir Girja Shanker Bajpai ? 


He* defined , the main,- funptiop «of tfye £eotra$ 
A.dyispiy Poard tq ^‘‘ta t^t,;siift,. audL cohere 
tji^ I current : thoughts* J of the day' 

and impart to ythat/jpay result, from sucht 

creative qffort l^he lasting impulse of progressive- 
policy.^ Sis Girja Shaqkqr no doubt some* 
definite picture pf this process before his mind 
w$iei> hp formulated tfrfs object but w§ may fie 
fprgiven fpr /lot being able to $eeirv \% more 
thaifla cloud - of e .words.- There, is* nothing 
‘‘cre§jtive ,f . , in ; testiog, >iftipg and cohering' 
current educational thoughts,' ^ Th^. operations, 
indicated are rather of a mechanical character^ 
They can be performed quite as * wey by the 
provinces themselves and should 

< Young people on the threshold of life eagerly 
look to their elders, who have risen to .the 
higher rungs of life’s ladder, for words of hope 
encouragement, good cheer. What do theJ- 
get ? Said Sir Girja Shankar, “Educated men 
are unemployed; many of them show ari 
invincible disinclination, for any work other than* 
the drudgeries of literacy, a pathetic incapacity 
for even moderate proficiency in that mechanical 
pursuit, a.. tragic lack of aptitude, for anything 
pise/* This is surely too sweeping to be 
correct as a character-sketch of Indian youth. 
Employment, and unemployment do not by 
any means . constitute a te$t of character or 
capacity. In many cases they are due to 
causes beyond the control of individuals^ 
But the other items in Sir Girja Shankar’s 
indictment, are much too serious to be passed 
over. Every one must, of course, judge from 
the samples which, he has happened to come 
across. Sir Girja Shankar has* no doubt*., 
come across types such as. those described iiv 
the words quoted. But we too have come 
across quite a number of educated young men 
and women, and we have no hesitation in 
saying—indeed we feel bound to say—that his- 
description is incorrect, unfair and indefensible as- 
a general proposition. We say that the younger 
generation of educated Indians is, as a class, more 
resourceful in dealing with situations, less calcu¬ 
lating in responding to the call of an ideal, more 
straightforward, more capable, more ready to 
make sacrifices, to incur responsibilities, to face 
the world as men ,and women who have a work 
to do without . asking any body’s leave* 
more truthful, faithful, more steadfast, in every 
way', better than, their predecessors. Thefr 
very independence is one cause of. * un¬ 
employment in several cases within our know¬ 
ledge. v We write with some feeling because Sir 
Girja Shankar occupies a great official positon 
and his estimate of the younger generation 
cannot; but affect their future. It should not*, 
therefore, be allowed to go without 'emphatio 
contradiction, much as we.’ respect Sir Girja 
Shankar’s ability and accomplishments. After 
all, every administration, every business, even 
every ! .*pastime i requires vast! ^drudgeries of 
literacy” to. keep it r going nowadays. If 
the clerks in a De t artment or Store pr Industry 

struck work for a day, the machineiy would, 
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come to a standstill; while if the bosses stayed 
away to attend horse races or cricket matches, 
the wheels will continue to revolve as if nothing' 
happened* If educated men are not Willing to 
drudge as clerks on small salaries for long hours. 
Government will have to conscript them 
for the purpose. Otherwise the administration 
would collapse like a house of cards. It is 
for employers, who will be helpless but for 
these literate ** drudges, 3 ™ to see that the work 
is not more soul-killing than it need be and 
that the workers are provided with amenities to 
lighten their drudgery. 

We realise fully that something effective has to 
be done to counteract the tendencies apprehended 
by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, The only way 
that we can think of is to start a great post¬ 
graduate Research University to which the 
best brains from Indian and foreign universities 
will be attracted by ample facilities for original 
work in all departments of knowledge. 
Such an institution will automatically set 
the standard for every University and 
College in the land. Incidentally, the field of 
employment for educated men and women will 
also be enlarged. To make employment the 
end of educational reform will lower the standard 
but may not appreciably reduce unemployment* 
One thing more has to be borne in mind. 
Reduction of facilities either by curtailing admis¬ 
sion or closing institutions will injure imme¬ 
diately and primarily the backward classes 
who are just emerging from their apathy to 
education. The literary classes will educate 
their children because to do so has to them 
the force of a religious duty. But the 
masses who have hitherto remained unlettered 
and who do not yet appreciate the value of 
education, will find it difficult to educate their 
children, even more than they do now, if in all 
the stages there is not a large and steady 
increase in the number of schools and colleges. 
We want net fewer but more schools and 
colleges and a greater variety of them. 

Women and War;—That the Open Door 
(Reformer December 14) idea] is gaining ground 
is shown by Madame Ellen Horup in an article on 
" War and Women” in the current Calcutta 
Review, She writes s—“In Sweden for example 
a movement has been started: the women's 
unarmed revolt against war. Its first move is 
directed towards protection from gas. Here it has 
taken up the only right standpoint on a humane 
basis : We will not be protected if all cannot be 
protected. ‘'If we save 50 out of a hundred we 
are plentifully rewarded for our trouble/ 1 says the 
French General Superintendent for the protection 
of French land. But which 50 shall be rescued 
and which sacrificed ? War is the most palpable 
acknowledgment of the rights of the strong and 
the power of money. So they let the poor and 
defenceless be sacrificed whilst the rich save 
themselves. Men who want to protect their 
women and children have only one thing to do ; 
prevent war.” 


r THE HINDU LAW OF SUCCESSION i A - 
, / PRODUCT OF EVOLUTION.., ( 

*3ruti and femriti are mine own commandments , 
whosoever transgresses them, is a law-break eq 
and traitor unto Me ; and though he be My devotee, 
he cannot be termed a Vai»bnava/ , Such are the words 
recorded to have fallen from the lips of an Avatar 
of Vishnu. In the r light of those very command¬ 
ments we, the Hindus, have been regarded to have 
bound ourselves to act, these two or three thousands 
of years. And the benign British Government has 
not dared or chosen to thwart our personal law 
these one hundred years of their sovereign rule in 
India. Manu is at once Cede and History of Hindu 
Law, As a Code, it contains all enactments, 
amendments, and repeals at once, even accord¬ 
ing to so early a sage as BrihaspatL In this 
very form, Mami is also a true and accurate History 
that speaks for itself. To ona who has an eye to 
a historical evolution of things in general, and of 
law in particular, Manu covers a distinct period 
of at lease four successive generations of men on 
the soil of ancient India. If Kausjlya's Arthasastra 
should form a landmark and take us to the reign of 
Chandra Gupta Maurya in the last quarter of the 
4th century before Christ, we can safely conclude 
that the age of the great Acharyas or leading 
pharma Sastra writers was already long past or 
just over, and the present Manu was then in exist¬ 
ence, with all Its various amendments, Kane'S 
History of the Dharma-Sastras takes a different 
view} that the period above-mentioned covers a full 
thousand years from about 6DO B, G, to 400 or 600 
A. D. I cannot claim his vast and varied range of 
study, and research-work in the field of Smriti litera¬ 
ture, nor his able marshalling of facts and reasons 
for his conclusions. But I propose to take the reader 
tbrough much easier short-cuts and bye-paths to the 
different conclusions of mine based on reasons to be 
shortly stated, 

f may, before proceeding to detail, at once 
state and give the gist of my conclusions so far 
as relevant to the question of Inheritance or 
Succession. In Aryan patriarchal societies women 
had no place or rank j large estates or ,f gotras >1 
descended primogenitively in the male line only] 

If the male line became extinct, recourse was 
had to the fiction of adoption or other representative 
son ships. The huge Dravidian population of 
Hindustan and South India had many things in 
ideals, ideas and culture to convey to their Aryan 
superiors, such as partition, female inheritance, 
slavery, (the real origin of caste and depressed 
classes in India), sale, including marriage by 
sal® as distinguished from barter. Including 
exchange of brides between different gotraa, etc., 
notions of hell or Naraka, and of Moksha, as 
distinguished from the Aryan paradise or Swarga, 
besides the art of writing with or without its 
application to the preservation of sacred lore, 
and the oulc of Bhakti as a means to attaining 
Godhead here or hereafter. What the Kashis from 
Manu to Vyasa did was to engraft upon 
the Aryan Vedio Common Law all the Smriti rules 
and principles of equity drawn from . Dravidian ;om 
sources, fbr very- sound or palpable reasons to be 
found in the Aryan Law itself tor instance, Manu 
does not refer to a father's power to divide the 
property among his sons or between himself and his 
sons. Nay, other sages rule it atrocious fbr a son to 
drive his father to a partition. But Manu says that 
sons may divide it among themselves, or remain joint 
under the headship of the eldest brother or member, 
and that If they separate, there is room and reason 
fbr greater acquisition of merit on the whole, by 
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separate performance of yajnyas or sacrifices in every 
homer and indirectly by the greater chances for Aryan 
acts of religion whose permanence and perpetuation 
.are thereby assured. Equal division is ordained for 
the Sudra classes, even If the sons number a hundred, 
while the old partiality for the joint family 
system is shown by extolling it to the skies 
and by special favour shown to the eldest on 
partition, of an extra or preferential share over and 
above his due share in compensation for his lost 
right of primogeniture. Other sages say that Mamj 
himself showed the way by partitioning his huge 
estate among his sons as a precedent for others to 
follow as a vidhi or a rule of usage or practice. 
Having multiplied tiny estates in the place of old 
Impartible ones, the sages had to find a way and 
means to ensure the perpetual succession to the 
same even as the unwieldy estates of old had so 
long endured. They had to indent upon all 
the old kinds of sonsbip that were perhaps still 
lingering with them, and for the contingency of 
all of them failing, they had to draw upon the 
current Dravidian institutions of female heirs and 
their children succeeding to the property. Accept¬ 
able reasons therefore had to be sought for in the 
Vedas, Sastraa or popular notions, A daughter could 
be, even as Daksha first set the example, appointed fo 
rear issue for the father who had no male issue, by 
stipulating with her husband at the time of her 
marriage that her first son should be handed 
over to her father to supply his want of a son 
to redeem him from hell. If the issue of the marriage 
prove an only son, then he became son to both his 
own father and maternal grandfather. If he should 
die or were not born at all, then his mother (the 
appointed daughter) took the father's and husband's 
estates as well; for a daughter or wife was as good 
as a son, being born of or becoming by marriage 
union the same flesh and blood. When she died without 
issue, after her father Manu would allow her husband 
to take her father's property on his death without 
hesitation or discussion though in another plane he 
would, as of old, allow the father and brothers to 
succeed, But later sages came to the rescue of the 
wife of the deceased and gave the succession to her 
before the father or brothers ; and finally still later 
sages gave her the priority also over the daughter and 
her son. And now the order as finally settled, was the 
reverse of the original order of their recognition as 
heirs. It was now the widow, daughter and then 
the daughter's son. The respective reasons were easily 
found In the wife becoming one with the husband 
at the time of marriage* the daughter becoming 
the source of perpetuation of lineage and her son 
offer !tigptttda to her ancestors as well as to his father's. 
And the various events that contributed to this 
issue lend a peculiar colour and significance to the 
history of the law of succession* that is, of the three 
new heirs above mentioned that are thrust in between 
the male heirs (son, grandson and great-grandson) 
preceding and those (father, brothers, their sons, 
etc.) succeeding them In the list of heirs to a 
deceased Hindu. And during the study of this 
question the chronological order of the sages that 
Jived in the distant past becomes also evident. 
It would show that the 100 or ISO years preceding 
Kautilya was a great period or legal activity 
In ancient India under the rule of the Imperial 
(Sudra) Nanda dynasty of Mahapadhma and 
his eight sons. The Mahabharat shows that 
the Kali age had already begun with the 
N and as* accession, which confirms Brihagpati 
who says that men of his (Kali) age could not take 
to various kinds of adoption for reasons of fast 
diminishing powers etc. It appears that the institution 
of adoption of all sorts of sons for perpetuation of 


families and estates was itself the outcome of the 
Mahabharat a War that occurred just before the 
advent of Kali, even as we witness similar attempts of 
Germany to rehabilitate her disastrously diminished 
population, bv recourse to reduction of taxes for a 
married couple having more than a prescribed number 
of children, to additional registered wives allowed to 
a man ( P) and to provision of hospitals to receive all 
orphans and abandoned infants without questioning 
their parentage, and to rear them as State children, 
and to the ne w law fixing women to the home and care 
of children. The fearsome necessity of depopulation 
being over, King Vena's provisions allowing 
Kshetraja and other sons were gradually looked upon 
with horror. 

The original law of succession to a man leaving 
no son or son's son or son's son's son was as follows 
Manu says that father and brothers only take the 
estate of a sonless man. This was not far removed 
from the rule of primogeniture In such a contingency. 
Baudhayana, Apastatnba and Gautama uniformly 
rule that Sapindas and Sakulyas take it; while 
Apastamba would Include the daughter in the 
alternative, Gautama would add that the widow takes 
evidently In trust for issues (to be) begotten on her 
if she is willing Co rear up a son by Niyoga for the 
benefit of her husband. Baudbayana mentions “eiier 
Putrika-putra or an ordinary daughter's son in the 
alternative'* in his list of secondary sons; but 
towards the end of the list he mentions the former 
only as one of those who take the property, perhaps 
meaning that a daughter's son, though no heir, 
is competent to perform Sniddha, Vaslshtha 
would give the third place in Ms Hat of heirs 
to the Putrlka herself, that is, the appointed 
daughter, in anticipation or In the place of the 
expected son by her. Vishnu agrees with Vasisbtha, 
with this difference that on failure of a son by 
the appointed daughter, she herself takes. So far it 
is clear that, after her son, comes the daughter. But 
the same sage states that the son less mans property 
goes to the widow, daughter, (and a daughter's son 
according to another version) father, mother, brother, 
brother's son, Bandhtx Sakulya, co-student, and 
lastly to the king except in the case of a Brahmin's 
wealth, Narada mentions the Putrika-putra in the list 
of secondary sons as the third, on failure of ail sons, 
gives the imappointed daughters but not their sons 
the right to succeed before the Sakulyas, Bhandhut* 
oastemen and the king. Bribaspati Gives the second 
rank m the list to the Putrika and her son \ and 
allows the widow, daughter and daughter's son In 
this Very modern and (to us) familiar order to succeed 
to the sonless man before his father, mother, brothers, 
their sons (bein^ uterine); Sakulya, Bandhus, dis¬ 
ciples, Brahmins in general and the king. Katyayana 
states that the sonless man's heirs are the widow^ 
daughters, father, mother, brothers, their.. sons, 
step-mothers, and father's mother In this same 
order of succession. He would, as usual with, 
his predecessors* allow the king to take only 
after setting apart enough for the funeral expenses 
and for the maintenance of the deceased's women 
and dependants* Sankha says that the 
Putrika-putra is the third In the list of sons, and 
that the estate goes to the brodiers, parents, or 
to the eldest widow. DevaJa gives the second 
rank to the Putrika-putra, and allows the unmarried 
daughter born in approved forms of marriage to 
succeed, failing whom cornea the father, brothers 
of equal caste, mother and widow in order. But 
Harita puts the Putrika-putra as the fifth in the 
list but allows the widow, if young and aacetioal 
maintenance for life, Yagnyavatkya Is well-known 
to rule that the widow and daughters only* 
and then; the parents* brothers, their sons, etc* succeed 
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to the Bontesa man’s estate among all oastei what¬ 
soever- There is quoted a prose passage of 
Farasara fir Iftfc effect that an unmarried daughter, 
failing whom a married one, succeeds. And 
Kautilya ranks the Putrika-pucra as second only 
to an Aurasa, being equal to him in every way ; and 
allows succession to the daughters born of approved 
marriages, then the father, brothers, their sons, 
and, lastly, the king, excepting as to the amount 
required for funeral expenses and life-long main¬ 
tenance of the deceased's women. 

Manu, who waxes so eloquent over the Putrika and 
her Son as to give a right to the Putrika to 
go in shares with an after-born son without, of 
course, a claim to the preferential share always due 
to the eldest-born son, has clean thrown her and 
her son overboard in his list of sons, six of whom 
inherit to the father only and the other six to his 
collaterals also* Manu does not also refer to her 
own or to her son's share in competition with a 
Kshetraja who is said to compete with an Aurasa 
for a half or fifth or sixth share, as we find in 
BrihaspatL This tends clearly to show that in 
Manus days in Krita-yuga neither Putrika nor 
her son was ever an heir and that Daksha-Prajapati, 
son of Manu’s son, Frachetas, started the precedent of 
adopting a Putrika for a son whom Gautama, had 
to recognise and rank as the last but one at 
least in his list. Santa gives him the fifth rank 
while the later sages raise him to the third or even 
the second place. His special history clearly shows 
that ho was originally nothing in the maternal 
grandfather's family, that, next, he rose rapidly in the 
ladder of sons, first for mere purposes of taking the 
maternal gotra and doing the sraddha in that family 
with a simple right to maintenance and with a very 
remote chance of getting a fourth share in the 
maternal grandfather's estate on failure o t all other 
sons in the family and, lastly, that he rose to the 
position of an equal sharer with an Aurasa son in 
Brihaspatt'S time. Here is an instance in clear 
Illustration of the Mitakshara principle of “First 
get the inheritance and then do the Sraddha 
next,* as opposed to the Dayabhaga rule of “First 
do the Sraddha and then in that right or capacity 
take the inheritance. 11 The Putrika and Putrika-putra, 
it is abundantly clear, were not incorporated into Manu 
until after Brihaspati who alone of all others gives 
them an equal place with an Aurasa son. And wo 
have only to took at the various arthavadas used in 
this connection both in Manu and BrihaspatL 
And we are struck with the characteristically 
Brthaaf&tian spirit that is breathed into Manu; 
nay, acme of the verses resemble each other very 
much. While we find Sutracharya's verses in 
Ausanasa Smriti transported verbatim and in groups 
into our Manu in about 75 places, we find only 
paraphrases of BrihaspatVs verses adopted in Manu 
though not altogether depleted of all hi a (the former's) 
characteristic! vigour and spirit. The reason is not 
far to seek. Sukra was in the State service of the 
Sudra dynasty of the Nanda, while his rival 
Brihaspati was only in some provincial service or 
under the feudal tributary of the Nanda emperors. 
And the way in which and the object with which this 
incorporation in Manu was achieved and the in¬ 
different or promiscuous manner in which we find 
the words Putrika and Putrika-putra and the words 
Duhtta, and Dauhitra wilfully or carelessly used in 
Manu, are just enough to ahow how the Mitakshara 
definition of Sapindaship; meaning relationship by 
blood, asserted its superiority over the Dayabhaga 
one, meaning religious competency to offer Pindas 
<x oblations in Sraddha. This Dravidian triumph 
ovtr the Vedio spirit could only bo possible during 
the Sudra suzerainty of the Nanda Emperors ana 


under the powerful spell of their Buddhistic persua¬ 
sion that laid the greatest stress on the head and 
heart of man than on the outward form and dry 
bones of stereotyped rituals and observances, 

R, V, V* Tatachariaju 

INDIANISATION AND THE BRITISH 
SOLDIER. 

I was all by myself in a five-berth compartment 
at Bori Bunder. _ But I was none too pleased when 
an An^IoTndian railway official entered at Kalyan 
with his little son and occupied one of the vacant 
berths. For the other four were all booked and, a 
little before the train steamed out, four British non¬ 
commissioned officers stepped in to claim their 
reservations. In spite of my having reserved my 
accommodation, I was a trifle startled at the presence 
of this army contingent and prepared for a determined 
assertion of my rights. My railway companion, I 
could see, was also adjusting himself to the altered 
situation. The soldiers were loud in their protests 
against intruders who had invaded Their' compartment 
and angry glances were oast in our direction. The 
Anglo-Indianestabiished contact with the least aggres¬ 
sive-looking of our new companions and explained 
with a degree of reasonableness that astounded me, 
that his son did not want a separate berth but could 
Sleep quite comfortably on the fioor of the compart¬ 
ment. He eventually succeeded in persuading the others 
that the reserved berth was his. During the long 
journey between Kalyan and the next halt, it was 
obvious that I was generally regarded as an intruder 
and it was not an enviable position. As I had no- 
desire to get involved in a squabble over my berth 
and since 1 could not enter into ordinary conversation 
before this question of accommodation was settled, 1 
took up a book and was very soon absorbed in it. 
But not to sc great an extent as to be unaware of 
the rising indignation of my military companions 
who felt an additional grievance against me for 
being unsociable. The atmosphere of the carriage 
grew thick with cigarette smoke. At the next halt 
the soldiers enlisted the aid of the station-master 
who scrutinised the reservation-card on the compart¬ 
ment and assured them that I was all right and 
that they also were entitled to their bertha. Strange 
to say, the Anglo-Indian managed to elude attention 
as no one thought of questioning his presence 
there, I felt much more interest in the possibilities 
of the situation now that my berth was assured to 
nje. As sleep was out of the question—it would have 
been vindictive to have cleared my berth of its two 
other occupants—1 settled down to my corner, I did 
not exchange a word with the others but I was some¬ 
what annoyed when I saw, before turning in, the 
railway official settle down to sleep in a usurped 
berth. One of the soldiers in spite of a last friendly 
hint from the railwayman that he could without 
danger slip into the neighbouring first class and 
travel in comfort, as no ‘ticket-inspection takes place 
at night,' decided to stay up the night reading. The 
display of so much consideration by one whom 1 had 
expected to be most undisciplined and disorderly in 
civil life so surprised me that 1 was several times on 
the point of allowing the soldier to relax his vigil and 
use my berth for part of the journey while I 
up reading. But prudence overcame my good 
impulse and the fear that I might not find it 
easy to get back my berth once I gave the use 
of it to my companion held me back. 

In the morning we were all feeling more friendly 
towards each other, A good beginning was made 
by the most ferocious of the military batch who 
stuck his head out of his berth and greeted me across 
the compartment with a cheery 'Good-morning,* hi 
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taalf-an-hour I was listening to •discoursed! the pro- 
blema of the modem army. The men were returning 
from the training-school at Bdgaum and were fall 
of their subject—poison-gas and remedial measures* 
One of the four was really anxious for a war which, 
he urged, would be more humane than the last one 
as the gases used would be for the purpose of dis¬ 
abling temporarily and not killing the opponent, and 
would be of shorter duration as the objective will 
be attained by attacking the civilians by air raids* 
The others were against war but deplored the 
monotony of military life In India, relieved only 
by occasional riotings* The war-enthuaiast, 
however, regretted that the only contact between 
the British soldier and the civilians among 
whom he has to sta y, wa s I n these riots 
which he thought could very well be allowed to 
blow oyer without intervention. He turned to me 
and aaid that the country was a wonderful one and 
the people most law-abiding but there was not enough 
education and too much over-education for a few. He 
expressed a desire for greater meeting occasions bet¬ 
ween army men and civilians and added that, because 
there were a few bad men in the army, all were tarred 
with the same brush. I was not much interested in the 
trend the conversation was taking but 1 felt that any 
attempt to turn it to a particular point would rouse 
suspicion* All four men had been seven years in India 
and were near the conclusion of their first term of enlist¬ 
ment They were trying to get into civilian life and 
told me they would only enter on a fresh term if 
they failed to do so. The war-^eiithugiast Suddenly 
turned to me and remarked that in another ten 
years Indians would be governing themselves— 
“except" be added, “of course, the army,* 1 I had 
been waiting for this and I asked him what he 
thought of the IndianisatTon scheme. He knew 
nothing of it In the abstract but he said he had met 
some of the new officers from Dehra Dun and they 
were very good. He expressed the readiness of the 
British soldier to take orders from Indian officers and 
added, “You may believe it or not. But the British 
soldier will do things for an Indian officer which he 
will not for a British officer/' 1 was not prepared for 
this and I remarked that we were told just the 
reverse. He laughed as he assured me I oould 
take his word for if. He said that the army was 
free from race prejudice and although a few of the 
older men were anxious for prestige the younger 
ones were eager to be friendly with the people. As 
they got off at their destination shouldering their 
luggage he made hia contribution to current politics 
with the comment that there were no chances of a 
War at present although there were skirmishes in Africa* 
On Indian affairs he felt thit the civilian had 
more to fear from the police than from the 
military. As if to demonstrate this, his vacant 
«eat next to me was immediately occupied by an 
inspector of police who carried himself in a stiff 
starched manner* His luggage was carried by 
policemen who stood solemnly around the door to 
bid him good-bye* With an effort he turned 
round and looked at me* A brief inquiring glance 
and we both knew we would not hit it off. Once 
more I sought refuge in my book. As the 
policeman got down for a studied stroll on the 
platform of a wayside station, the little Anglo- 
Indian. boy asked his father, “Daddy, why is he 
so unsociable f" When l looked up, the gentleman 
remarked to me, “The tommies were fine fellows* 
One of them spoke even to you for two hours 
but this man is stuck-up/' The return of 
the inspector restored quiet to the carriage* 
There were more soldiers on the way back* With 
the first of these I travelled a good distance alone. 
He was younger and even more radical in his views* 


He had been up on tho Frontier and be said* 
/Frankly, l don't know why we are defending this 
dusty track. It would be sensible to retire behind 
the Indus and use it as a natural boundary. The 
trouble is;' he went on, “the hostile tribes are 
jealous of the assistance we render the friendly tribes 
and seek to harass them in order to obtain certain 
benefits* We, having established friendly relations 
with the lower tribes, have to support them against 
these attacks.Any way/' he concluded, “you fellows 
will have to grapple with these problems very soon.' 
I asked him what he meant. “Why not?" he said. 
“Why should you not guard your own frontiers?” | 
informed him that much of the political agitation 
was summed up in his sentence ; and I asked if his 
views were generally held in the army. “Of course 
not/ 1 he flashed out. «No one will quarrel with his 
bread and butter. You mean to say, if I could have 
got a billet in Britain I would have come out here P 1 '* 
He too wanted to see more of Indian life* He 
told me there was one good change now brought 
about in the Indian army. English had been made 
the medium instead of Urdu. I asked him when 
this had taken place and he told me It was six 
months back. Then I asked why it was done but he 
could not enlighten me beyond saying that 
this would increase possibilities of contact 
between Indian soldiers and British* The 
next halt saw more soldiers and one of them, 
rather old. got into our carriage. I looked at my 
companion. Not a flicker or recognition crossed 
his face as our eyes met. But he commended 
me to the new arrival as he left us two 
stations later* ■ This gentleman had been thirteen 
years in the army and was a much domestica¬ 
ted self-centred man. An Intimate discussion 
on the treatment of sties drew us together* 
Before balf^an-hour was out, I knew all about his 
^memsahib 1 ' and his three-year old son. He 
complained bitterly that a military man was treated 
worse than a “mehtar 1 * in Bombay, presumably by 
civilian Europeans because he did not strike me 
as likely to associate with Indiana very much* 
He explained that the British soldier's knowledge 
of Indians was confined to the army contractor 
who made money out of him and so there was 
much prejudice against the people of this country. 
He put down all the political unrest to unemployment 
but apparently regarded his position as secure as 
long as he wanted to remain. But, he concluded, 
the treatment given to a soldier out here was not 
what it used to be and therefore there was a 
likelihood of the career failing to appeal to young 
Englishmen. But he was really more concerned 
about an increase he was expecting early next year* 
He had spoken to me not out of friendliness but 
because keeping silent would have killed him* As I 
left him at Bombay, I thought more kindly of his 
young colleague who had felt impelled to disguise 
fils acquaintanceship with me, 

S* 

CONSOLIDATION IN RURAL INDIA* 

At a rime when the uplift of villages is occupy¬ 
ing every aorive mind, it is not improper to consider 
a problem closely connected with it* The lifeblood 
of India, the seven lakhs of villages, is at present 
In a stage of transition following the decay of a time¬ 
worn system of land tenure and due to the encroach* 
ment of new ideas* Both the Zamindari and the 
rayattvari systems which now obtain currency in 
India are full of defects which more elastic systems 
could easily have removed. The village is chained 
to the fields that surround it both for its economic* 
as well as social, prosperity. Whereas formerly it 
was self-sufficient, today it is on the high road to 
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’Internationalization, losing its self-sufficiency of the 
past and becoming linked closer with the outside 
world* 

India is still a country so ultra rural that her 
[problem is largely a rural problem. The villages, 
as they are at present, must necessarily enter into a 
programme of useful changes to recuperate their lost 
Vitality, and to retain their individuality as units 
■of administration in British India* One of the 
-defects from which it has long been suffering 
and which demands immediate remedy, is the minute 
sub-division and fragmentation of holdings which 
has been goin^J on for centuries together* This 
has brought in its train some lamentable consequen¬ 
ces, The growth of individualism aided by the 
impact of Western civilization and the great idea 
-of private property which was greatly influenced by 
the judgment of English judges and jurists has 
produced convulsions in the joint family system. The 
Utter has been compelled to divide its holdings of 
cultivable and waste land among its members, and 
this division has continued from generation to genera¬ 
tion, Where the Zamindati system obtains vogue* 
the land has been somewhat spared of this cruel muti¬ 
lation i but where the system is tayaftuari, the body 
has been cruelly mangled and the bits scattered* The 
peculiarities ot the Hindu and Mohammad an laws of 
inheritance also have been a potent factor in further¬ 
ing this sub-division. The unstable and rather 
-dangerous position of landowners who held their 
property during the pleasure of the reigning princes 
in the earlier centuries, made them eager to bestow 
upon their relatives as much lanti as possible 
so that if a calamity should fatl on the head of the 
■chief member, the others at least might have a means 
of subsistence, 

A visit to villages, for example, in the Tanjcre 
or Tinneveily District in South India, or in U« P, or 
In Bengal must convince anybody how widespread 
the evil is. Speaking of South India, the £ elds are 
owned by a huge number of tenants and their pos¬ 
sessions range from less than half an acre to ten or 
twelve* Holdings of more than twenty acres are 
very few, and In a whole village one or two may own 
more than fifty acres. Dr* Horace H* Mann of 
Deooan fame says, "'that In the last sixty or seventy 
years the character of land holdings has altogether 
changed. Now the number of holdings is more than 
doubled and 81 per cent of these holdings are under 
ten acres while no less than GO per cent are less 
than five acres. v If a man is able to scrape together 
* few hundred rupees, he secures for himself a 
fraction of an acre from some less fortunate indivi¬ 
dual and has not the wherewithal to buy more* The 
holdings of a single person are often separated from 
-one another sometimes even by miles* Such distri¬ 
bution, m fact. Is only too common, j 

The tillers of the soil, who have adhered to old 
-ways of cultivation, have suffered hardships of 
incalculable magnitude due to this process* Their 
cost of ploughing, fencing, watering, sowing and 
reaping have remained uniformly high, owing to 
intermittent work and conveying of the agricultural 
implements from place to place* This has been 
responsible for the backwardness of agriculture in 
India, Dr. Mann, who has been In South India for a 
considerable period, observes that M it prevents the 
use of machinery and labour-saving method % n and 
*on the other hand, it hinders the adoption of really 
Intensive methods of cultivation'* which India wants 
badly at present. There are many other difficulties 
which the small cultivator has to overcome, as the 
digging of separate wells, investing more capital but 
receiving only lesser returns etc* Valuable ground 
is lost in laying boundaries. *This destroys enter¬ 
prise, results in enormous wastage of labour, leads 


to a very large loss of land owing to boundaries ;.** 
and presents the possibility of introducing outsiders, 
with more money, as tenant farmers or purchasers 
of good agricultural property-* 

A prima foci* case has been established for con¬ 
solidating together such fragmented pieces of land 
by most writers on Economics and on the subject of 
Rural Reconstruction in India. Consolidation aims at 
improving the lot of the overstrtoken peasant and 
at extricating him from his present difficulties. 
Like co-operative and agricultural credit, it is 
advocated for the redemption of the small culti¬ 
vator* It has its effects on agricultural credit also* 
With a single plot of large land in one place 
instead of little bits lying isolated here and there, 
the chances of better utility of the same amount 
of money are more and the cultivator will surely 
exercise judgment in this case. He Is benefited 
in every way for he can adopt improved methods of 
agriculture, rotation of crops and can concentrate 
his attention on one spot. 

Consolidation is sought to be effected by amalga¬ 
mating all the various pieces a person may hold 
together into one whole. It is Impossible to act 
alone and a whole Village must be taken up at 
each step and the holdings reconstituted by an 
authorised officer with the concurrence of the local 
government. The village Panchayats can do good 
work In this direction* Legislation must sanction 
compulsory expropriation of existing holders and 
compulsory reconstitution of these on sound lines 
with duo regard to the losses which may accrue to 
individuals out of natural advantages. Of course, 
the good will of the people will move a lot. Such 
a procedure would certainly further the interests of 
the agricultural community and though some initial 
opposition may be expected, the people are bound 
to appreciate the wisdom of such a step. 

Many may doubt the possibility of practical 
success to this plan but even if Only partially success¬ 
ful the step is well worth trying. But I may point 
out here that definite success has been achieved 
in those few places where this had been carried out. 
In Punjab, due to the energetic efforts of Mr. F. L 
Brayne, C- I- B*, L C, S., Commissioner for Rural 
Reconstruction, consolidation has been made a 
success in many Villages. Such rural reconstruction 
centres must be started wherever possible and definite 
steps taken. 

Consolidation has been recognised to be the back¬ 
bone of rural reconstruction* Without It attempts at 
increasing the prosperity of the villager are bound 
to be futile. There is a danger to consolidation, 
which must be prevented early enough. The 
reconstituted holdings must be made Indivisible 
and also immune from' seizure for debts. There is 
also the danger on the other side—combination. 
Such reconstituted holdings must remain single in 
all cases, allowing for a maximum and a minimum 
limit- When these preventive measures are taken, 
consolidation is really desirable and the landlord* 
should make a move of their own accord. When the 
initiative comes from them matters will be much 
simplified* 

Madras * V. Venkatachalam. 

HINDU MAHASABHA’S OPPORToRmr. 
The Editor } 

The Indian Social Reformer* 

Sir, 

When oppression becomes unbearable in any 
sphere of life high-souled and Intelligent men in 
their respective spheres vehemently protest and 
threaten action and thus open the eyes of tha 
lay public. At all times regeneration, reorientation, 
and, reformation have come like this only* 
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Dr- Ambedkar's threatening and warning is one 1 
such- - The Hindu Mahasabha is meeting shortly 
under the undisputed high-aouled leader Pandltjn 
Wilt it seriously consider the doctor's protest and 
warning by taking practical and sore steps or will 
it simply pass some resolutions and forget them till it 
meets again? 

Of all communities and groups in India it is 
the Hindu community only which is not organised 
^well On the religious and social side- An average 
Intelligent young Hindu almost ignores or allows to 
pass without a protest any foolish belief and 
custom of his- It is this that has brought the 
degeneration of Hindu society, If he is English 
educated he rarely gives a thought for his religion and 
for the several injustices prevailing in his community: 
leaders of the Hindu society who preach extreme 
measures in politick are abnormally conservative in 
religious and social matters. If they only care they 
can, in spite of the Vast orthodoxy that will face 
them, they can and could have brought radical 
reform long ago* The truth ia except a few isolated 
souls like Gandhiji, and others like him, none else care 
and think of the religious and social ills of the 
Hindus and try to remove them by precept and 
practice- 

I would certainly as a Congressman wish that 
politics is eschewed from all sectarian Organisations 
and Congress and Congress alone should speak in one 
Voice for political India. Political fights will change 
according to times and circumstances but social 
and religious work has to be done with great faith 
and patience- The Hindu Mahasabha can and 
should grapple with the problems of the Hindus 
in social and religious spheres. Other communities 
should not interfere since Hindus alone know their 
difficulties and the remedies for it. 

Let the Mahasabha, therefore! invite to a big 
conference all the important Hindu religious beads 
and other accredited leaders in a central place, since 
in spite of all that is said and done these religious 
heads Still hold a strong sway over the Hindus, 
In fact many of them are for radical reforms if 
properly approached and their grievances are that 
they are not at all cared for. Let the Mahasabha, 
therefore, invite them and then thresh out the 
different problems of different provinces and come 
to some workable understanding- An organisation 
like the Servants of India Society or Servants of 
the People Society founded by the revered Lat&ji in the 
Punjab should be started* It may be named '‘Servants 
of Hindu Society- 1 * Young Hindus, intelligent 
strong-willed and pure in character, should be taken 
in it and given a training for three to five years in 
Hindu religion, comparative study of other religions 
besides history, geography, elements of law, sanita¬ 
tion, first aid, etc* and after that let them be sent 
to different taluks and villages to work among 
Hindus % to look after and to redress many meaning¬ 
less scruples and determine at the same time not 
to interfere or take sides in political factions and 
fights. If such a thing is done, within ten years the 
Hindu religion and its society will become the pride 
of Hindustan and will be a shining light for the whole 
world. If not, in the course of a few years Hinduism 
will decay- It has enemies on all sides. Will the 
Mahasabha take this work at least now or will 
it be only fighting for seats in the unwanted 
councils, assemblies and chambers? 

t Yours etc*, 

S. R. Subramanian 


SYED MAHBOOB ALL* 

(From a New Yore Correspondent-) 

Hts Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad haa* 
deputed Syed Mahboob All, Director of the Wireless* 
Department of the Hyderabad Government, to study 
in Europe and America the broadcasting systems irv 
those countries with a view to improve the present 
broadcasting station of Hyderabad. Mr- Mahboob’ 
All haa already visited the principal broadcasting 
stations in Great Britain, France, Germany, Italjr 
and other European countries and has placed an 
order with the Marconi Company for the supply 
of two broadcasting stations for the State of 
Hyderabad. Further orders are expected to be 
placed with other companies later on, altogether^ 
amounting to 12 to 16 lacs of rupees. He is now 
visiting the United States and inspecting the 
workings of broadcasting of the National Broad¬ 
casting Company and their two principal stations 
WEAF and WJZ. 

At the time of the celebration of the Silver Jubilee 
of the Nizam, it is planned to give to his 20,000 
villages radio sets as a sort of Jubilee gift- When 
the arrangements are completed messages will be 
broadcast to nearly 15,000,000 people in four 
different languages. 

About two years ago Sir Akbar Hydari, the 
Finance Minister of the State of Hyderabad, said at 
a meeting of the East India Association in Lon dot* 
that, on his return from the delegation to the Round 
Table Conference, he would take active steps to 
promote a general broadcasting system irv 
Hyderabad, and establish a Broadcasting Board 

Syed Mahboob Ali was originally an official in the- 
State Post Office, and began to interest himself in 
wireless some twelve years ago. He made bis own 
receiving set and some six years later made himaelF 
a transmitting apparatus with which he gave 
programmes to his friends. When King George broad¬ 
cast a speech to India before the preliminary sessioir 
of the Round Table Conference in 1931 the official 
report from India was that it was inaudible- Mr* 
Mahboob Ali, however, received it on his own set so 
clearly that he was able to make a record of the 
speech to reproduce it on King George T s birthday- 
in 1934* 1 ' / ' 

His experiments began to interest many people 
among them Sir Akbar Hydari, the Finance Minister 
whose enthusiasm was further stimulated when he 
attended a conference of the Indian Village Welfare 
Association in London in 1933, at which wireless 
was discussed. In 1934 the Nizam of Hyderabad 
heard a broadcast of Mr* Mahboob All's, and was so 
much impressed with it that he allowed a speech 
of his own to be broadcast some time later- Finally, 
at the beginning of this year Mr, Mahboob Alfa- 
experimental station was taken over by the State^ 
be himself acting as Director responsible to a board 
of three Ministers, of whom Sir Akbar Hydari is 
the chairman. The board in its turn is responsible 
only to the Nizam, 

It Is hoped that the improvement in broadcasting- 
service will widen the outlook and educate the- 
people of the dominions of H- E- H. the Nizam. 

1 Mr. Mahboob Ali is now staying with his fnend 
and countryman, Mr, Kedarnath Das Gupta, General 
Executive of the World Fellowship cf Faiths, at its 
head-quarters at Hotel New Yorker , New York City, 

*Tble letter b&® bwr hold ov«e for want of spaa* tor this* wwlcu* 
Syed Mabboob dll returned to Lodi* lest wwJc. 
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CENTRAL ADVISORY BOARD 


realpaSIF education, , 

A Press 'communique* bsued in connection with the 
fneeting of Ihe Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion, *ays i — <... 

The Central Advisory Board of Education held its 
first meeting on Thursday and Fridays December 19 
-and 20, 1935. 

It was felt On all sides that large numbers of 

T supiU are tempted to prolong unduly their purely 
iterary studies and that, as a result, they become 
averse from practical pursuits and occupations; 
and that, therefore, the most effective means of 
improving the situation lies in a radical reconstruction 
Of school education in such a manner that the 
■scheme of school education shall consist of definite 
stages, each with a clearly defined objective, as a 
result of which pupils would be diverted, on the 
completion of each stagey to practical occupations 
and to vocational institutions. This policy of recon¬ 
struction should therefore be one, not of restricting 
educational facilities, in any way but rather of divert¬ 
ing at a comparatively early age a number of pupils, 
who, after having acquired a suitable measure of 
general education would be capable of receiving- 
training of a practical and vocational type, for which 
ample facilities should be provided* 

General unanimity having been achieved on the 
main principles of advance, it was decided that a 
Committee consisting of the Educational Com¬ 
missioner (Chairman), Khan Bahadur Mr, Aziz-ul- 
Haque, Mr, B* G, Khapafde, Mr, Syamaprasad 
Mockerjee, Dr, A. H, Mackenzie and Mr* W, Grieve, 
should draft a resolution in further detail, which 
would be discussed by the Board on the next day, 

A large portion of the second day was therefore 
•pent In modifying and in amplifying the draft 
Resolution, which after much discussion, was ulti¬ 
mately passed in the following terms ;— 

The Resolution* 

1, While conscious of the great debt which is 
due to the education hitherto provided in India and 
of the part played by universities in promoting 
higher study and research and in training men ana 
women for the service of India, the Board is of 
opinion that the following considerations among 
Others, necessitate a new attitude towards educational 
problems t—^ 

(a) The Increasing desire among educationists 
and others to bring about changes in the educational 
system in view of the altered conditions of life. 

(5) The growing volume of unemployment among 
the educated classes. 

tf) The emphasis laid on a purely literary form 
of instruction in schools* 

■ The inadvisability of too frequent examina¬ 
tions, 

(*) The large number of ‘over-age 1 pupils in the 
senior classes of high schools. 

(f) The increasing number of students in univer¬ 
sities, who are unable to benefit by university in¬ 
struction and, in consequence, the difficulty in making 
satisfactory provision for the better qualified students 
and for research* 

(t) The need of developing training of a more 
practical type than at present and of making provision 
ter such training, especially for those with little or 
no literary bent, and of adjusting It to the scheme of 
general education* 

(A) The advisability of developing a suitable 
scheme of rural education, by which boys and 
girls in rural areas shall be given such training 
** would develop in them a capacity and desire 
for the work of rural reconstruction. 


2* The Board is of opinion that a radical readjust¬ 
ment of the present system of education in schools 
should be made in such a way as not only to prepare 
pupils for professional and university courses, but 
also to enable them, at the completion of appro¬ 
priate stages, to be diverted' to occupations or to 
separate vocational Institutions* 

3. These stages should be ** 

(tt) “The primary stage,* 1 which should aim at 
providing at least a minimum of general education 
and training and which will ensure permanent literacy* 

(£) “The lower secondary stage/ 1 which will 
provide a self contained course of general education 
and will constitute a suitable foundation either for 
higher education or for specialized practical courses* 

In rural areas the courses at this stage should ■ be 
attuned to rural requirements ? 

Some form of manual training at this stage should 
be provided, which would aim at the development of 
practical aptitudes and be made compulsory, 

{ f ) **Tbe higher secondary stage/* in which would 
be included Institutions with varying length of 
courses :-** 

(0 Preparing students for admission to universities 
in arts and science \ 

(<V) For the training of teachers In rural areas ; i j 
(uf) For agricultural training; . . , , 

l>v) For clerical training; ana* 

{;■') For training in selected technical subjects 
which should be chosen in consultation with 
employers* ^ 

Where separate Institutions are not possible for 
the diversified courses, some of them might be 
incorporated in a higher secondary course of enlarged, 
scope which would permit a choice of alternative 
groups of subjects and would end in a leaving 
certificate. 

The certificates granted to pupils completing other 
specialized courses should receive Government re¬ 
cognition, 

4. At the end of the lower secondary school course 
there should be the first public examination, 

5* Candidates desirous of joining the subordinate 
clerical services of Government and of local bodies 
should pass such qualifying examinations as might 
be prescribed by proper authority and should not 
be more than 19 years of age at the date of their 
examination. 

6 , The Beard is of opinion that expert advice 

would be of value in organizing the scheme of recon¬ 
struction as outlined above, . _ i 

7. Each province should organize Employment 
Bureaux for the purpose of advising students and of 
eliciting support and guidance of employers interested 
in the problem. 

The Board were not content* however, with their 
proposals for school reconstruction j they went further 
and passed their final recommendation In the following 
terms : 

The Board is of the opinion that every Local 
Government should actively explore the possibility 
of finding new avenues of employment and occupation 
and also to provide fjr the training of suitable experts 
who would advise young men and women in regard 
to their aptitudes and fitness for particular careers.CO 171 
suited to different regions. 

Tbe following Committees were appointed with 
the authority to co-opt members who would be likely 
to provide local exeprience and guidance* 

Women's Educations 

1. Lady Grigg. 

2. Rajkumari Amrlt Kaur, 

3. Dr. Mackenzie, 

4- Dr, Bhagvan Das. 

5. Honourable Khan Bahadur M. Azix-ul-Haquew 
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Secondary Education-, { 

. 1. Honourable Mr. Si Abdul Aziz. 

2. Mr. Syamaprasad Mookeijee. 

. 3. Mrl H. F. Saunders. ' \ . 

4. Mr, W. Grieve. . , ’ / " * 

5- Honourable Mr. Khaparde. , , 

Vernacular Education : 

1. Mr. J. E. Parkingson. * 

2. Honourable Sir J. P. Srivastava. - - 

8. Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 4 - > 

4. Sir Radhakrishnan. 

.• 5. Bishop of Lahore. ; » 

« 6. Sir George Anderson. 

Vocational & Frofessionvl Education . 

1. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru. 

2. Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmad. 

3. Honourable Sir J. P. Srivastava. 

4. Mr. Syamaprasad Mookeijee. 

, 6. Sir K. Ramunni Menon. 

CAN HINDUS BELIEVE IN JESUS? 

The following letter written by Mr. O. Kandaswami 
Chettiar, Convener of the Fellowship of the 
Followers of Jesus, to Mr. G. Solomon of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Madras, has been sent 
to us. It refers to a resolution passed at a gathering 
of Christians on the subject of Conversions ; 

Dear Mr. Solomon, 

I have received the summary of notes taken down 
of the views expressed at the Red Hills, on various 
questions bearing on “Conversion.” 

Will you allow me to state that these notes 
can hardly be called ‘findings* P Findings mean 
conclusions arrived at after a full discussion of 
a subject in which various points of view are 
expressed, and the various points urged are con¬ 
sidered and met and agreement arrived at, to which 
most if not all present consent 

You remember that no discussion of this kind 
Cook place at the gathering of friends at the Red 
Hills on Sunday, the 3rd November. The method 
adopted then was the Round Table Method such 
as Stanley Jones uses in order to find out the views 
of people without any idea of arriving at conclusions. 
This method is intended to enable a study of the 
viewpoints of different people, so that a comprehen¬ 
sive view may be taken of the situation in the 
country. Nobody dreams that this method would 
yield ‘findings* of any value, for in that case the 
claims of Jesus Christ on human belief, for instance, 
would be settled once lor all by an aecumenioal 
council, consisting of the young men and older men, 
Hindus, Mohamadens, Christians, Sikhs, Parsees — 
students, merchants,office-clerks, etc.—who assemble 
at these groups. 

One oi the so-called ‘findings* of the group at 
Red Hills was an emphatic statement that none could 
be a Christian without baptism. I am inclined to 
agree with this statement that none could be a Chris¬ 
tian (the noun, meaning a communal Christian) a 
member of the Indian Christian community in India, 
an Indian Christian without baptism. But 1 hesitate 
when 1 remember that Quakers have no baptism, 
that the Salvation Army has no baptismal rite. If 
this dictum is correct the poor Quakers and the 
poor Salvationists would be left out of the Church, 
in the cold, weeping and gnashing their teeth. But 
I am glad the statement does not 9ay that no one 
could be a Christian man or woman (Christian being 
used as an adjective signifying the moral and 
spiritual qualities associated with Christ) *. e. 
a disciple of Christ, without baptism. There is hope 
then for the Quakers, Salvationists, and the poor 
Hindus who believe in Jesus and endeavour to follow 
Him in their lives. 

Speaking of Hindus, with whom we in India are 
ohiefly conoerned,—this diotum means ; that no 


Hindu has a right to believe in Christ, and endeavour- 
to live up to His principles and enter into His pur¬ 
poses and co-operate with fellow believers in working 
out His purppoaes, in trying to bring in His Kingdom 
among men,—without being baptised and getting the 
sanction and approval of Christians like the friends 
with whom I enjoyed one fine week-end on the 
banks of the Red Hills Tank. 


Your note says that the group was emphatic on 
thi9 point. The emphasis, if I remember aright, was 
carried so far as to say, and not merely to suggest, 
that no Hindu could honestly believe in Christ and 
be unbaptised : and that a Hindu who believes in 
Christ and remains unbaptised is either a hypo- 
ortite or a coward. Viewing the question without 
any personal reference or application, it is very 
important that such a statement should be frankly 
examined and either confirmed and affirmed or 
repudiated and condemned. Apart from the apostolio 

and papal authority implied in the statement_ 

either to bind or unloose—it is not calculated to 
advance the cause of Christ in India. We of the 
Fellowship of the Followers of Jesus, standing as we 
do between Hindus and Christians, have a stiff fight 
to maintain against the Hindus who honestly believe 
and more or less openly say that every Hindu who^ 
joins the Christian Church does so from selfish and 
sordid motives, and no Hindu does so from honest 
conviction. I do not care to paraphrase in detail all 
that is sought to be conveyed by such a statement. 

Between these two positions, in point of fairness 
and charity, there is very little to choose. But as 
members of the Fellowship of the Followers of Jesus 
whose aim is to get persons in India to endeavour, 
whatever their communal affiliations may be, to live 
up to the standards, principles, and ideal 9 of Jesus, 
and seek to understand His personality, we find that 
the respective positions of the Christians and the 
Hindus form a great stumbling block in persuading 
earnest men to be followers of Christ even as Hus 
own disciples were. I submit that in these circum¬ 
stances it requires no little courage, not to speak oF 
earnestness and sincerity, for believers in Jesus to 
steer their way in obedience to their conscience and 
the leadings of the spirit. 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

O. Kandaswami Chbttv 


INDIANS OVERSEAS. 

To safeguard and promote the interests, rights 
and privileges of Indians in colonies, to obtain decent 
conditions of living especially for labourers and 
to strengthen the organisations already existing for 
this purpose, an Association styled the Overseas 
Indians' Association was formed at a meeting, 
held on 20th Dec, at the Servants of India Society, 
Royapettah. Sir P. S, Siva9wami Aiyar presided. 

Mr. R. Suryanarayan Rao, ■ one of the convenors, 
explained the circumstances under which they 
proposed to form an Association. He said that 
correspondence wa3 entered into with the Imperial 
Indian Citicenship ^ Association, Bombay, with a 
view to ascertaining if that Association would allow 
the Madras Association to be its branch. For 
some reason the Bombay Association desired that 
it 9 name should not be used. A telegram had^ 
however, been received by them from the Bombay 
Association that morning to say that it would be in 
a position to consider the affiliation to it of the 
Madras Association under certain conditions. That, 
however, need not stand in the way of their starting 
an Association for Madras. 

The Chairman said that the Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association in Bombay had been ini 
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existerv$Q*rfeyijuiaibeir jearu gnd^war doing 
good wof^ Jn ^ mat&r of this kind, he added, there 
could bs ua clash xA Mierest.% ; la Madras toy could 
form an Association XO. be affiliated tp to^Bombay 
Association. There was no need to form an entirely 
separate Association. What was needed was that 
they should have a« number, of active workers 
interested in the cause of Indians overseas, with 
resources to carry on the work. % ? 

Mr. Q R.' Srmivasan said that most of- the 
Indians emigrating to Burma, the Straits Set tie- 
men rs and other pacts were from the South.* While 
-they might look to • the cxvoperation of Lite Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association in Bombay, it was 
the duty of South 'Indians to see that their fellow-. 

. men were provided with decent conditions of.labour 
and living and proper citizenship rights. The • orga¬ 
nisation they now proposed to form in Madras, he 
•aid, need not be a rival organisation to that' in 
Bombay, but only for the purpose of creating public 
opinion in this Presidency* 

Mr. Cm Jinarajadasa (on behalf of Dr. G.'S. 
Arundale, one of the signatories to the holding of the 
meeting) said that there were many Theosophists 
and others in foreign countries interested in the 
problem of Indians overseas who would be willing to 
oo-operatc with the Association if invited to Join it. 

Mr. V. Si Sarma, a former resident of Malays, 
expressed the need for the starting of an Association 
in Madras as had been contemplated and narrated 
the difficulties \inder which Indians laboured in the 
colonies. . 

.. Mr. C. R. Srlnivasan next proposed that the 
Association be formed and read out the draft 
constitution. 

The constitution was aeoonded by Mr. S. S. 
Sankara Mudallar and carried. 

Office-bearers were then elected. Sir P. S. 
Sivaswami Aiyaf was unanimously elected President 
of the Association: Messrs. P. T. Rajan, Jamal 
Mahomed, C. - Jinarajadasa, S. Satyamurti. V. 
Bhashyam Iyengar, Yakub Hasan and Dr. P. Subba- 
rayan were elected Vice-Presidents. Messrs. C. R. 
Srtnivasan and R. Suryanarayana Rao were elected 
Joint Secretaries. Mr. S. M* Chaudhry was elected 
Treasurer. 

An Executive Committee of twelve members was 
formed. The offioe ot the Association will be located 
at the Servants of India Sooiety. The subscription 
'for membership was fixed at three rupees per 
+nnum*. , . < * . . { * * ♦ 

The Hon.' Mr. P. T. Rajan suggested that the 
formal inauguration of the Association might be 
made by Mr. Peri Sundaram, Minister o! Labour in 
Ceylon, who was expected to visit Madras shortly. 

The suggestion was acoepted, ... • r ; 

Mr. C. K. Srinivasan proposed a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman and the meeting then terminated. 


BAftQPA; JiTPiX 

Dnte tW pMNMfl- dTnnl largaly rapportad by th* 

GkrvMfx»aot ot p. H. it** M a h a r aja £feafcwa{ ql Baxoda. , 

C Boglstsrad under the Baroda Companies iol III of 1897 \ 


HmjlP Orraa:—BARODA. 

▼ *■***' >* t *• • * ■ 

Branch®*!—Bombay, ' Ahmedabad, Navaarf, Mehaase 
Dabbol, Surat, Petiad, Patau, Am re II, Bhavnarar, Sldhpar, 
lUrJto, J£*Jol f KLadl, Kapadwan], Dwarka, and Port OiUia. 


CAPITA!. SUBSCRIBED J ? 
CAPITAL. PAID UP, ) f ' t 
.REABRVB *. M 


.'.:*/** :'I 




^IKSOTOHa:; v 


Sir Ulubhal Saraaldaa, Kt, C.I.E., (Chairman) 


IU. 60 . 00.000 
m 30 . 00,000 
1 M aijo.ooo 


i .... 


Sheth DerfipraMd Sbambhupraaad Laalcari, (.Still 
Agent, Ah mod a bad, ) . « * j 


Sheth Todarmal Cblmaolal Samal Bee bar, Mill Agtnt 
Baroda. . 

Tool a id aa Kllachaad E*q., (Kllacbaad Devchand A C 
Ltd., Bombay.) . «■* 


Mr, aIrdhartal Doaabhal Parikb, B.A., LUB, Baroda, 

Raj Ratna Bballal Da|Jbhal Amin, B. A., M. S. C. I„ 
(Managing Agent, Alembic Chemical Work* Co, Ltd., 
Baroda.) • - . - - ■ 

Seth PranaukhlaJ MaitUI > (Shorrock * Mill*, Ltd* 
Abmedabad.) . .. , . .... , ^ 

Mr. S. D. Saklatwala (Tata Sons, Ltd, Bombay.) 

Mr. Walchand Mlrachand ( Bombay. * , 

Mr. Manllal Balabhal Nanavatl, B. A„ LL. B„ A. M. Pea 
Baroda. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. , 


IntarMt on dally balaneaa trom Ra. 300 to Ra. 1.00.000, 
will bs allowed at 1 per oanfc. pet annum and on earn* crrtnr 
R a LOO,000 by special arrangement. No Intereet whlob 
doee not 00 ml to Ra. 0 per ball- year will be allowed. * 

FIXED DEP08IT8. t „ , ‘ ' * 

UeoelTed tot long or abort periods on tonne which may bt 
a eoortal net! on appiloatlon. . 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

The Bank grante accommodation on terms to be arranged 
agalnat approved securities. 

The Bank undertake a on behalf of Ite oonatltaeate the ute 
Custody of Bharea and Baourities and the eoUeotlon of dividend! 
end Intereet thareon i It also ondertakea the aale and purchase of 
OoTernment Paper and all descriptions of Btook at moderate 
•bargee partioulan of which may be learnt on appiloatlon. 

BAVIN OS BANK DEPOSITS. 

Deposits veeelTed In Barings Bank aoootanta and Barings Bank 
deposit aooonnts. Interest on theee le allowed at 1 pa* cent pa* 
annum. Rules on application. 



W. Q. GROUNDWATER. 

-«. - General Manage. 


TUB SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


JUDO. 

There Is a woman in London who can claim to be 
the only woman in the world holding the honour of 
the ‘'black beltf’ in Judo, a Japanese system of self- 
defence and exercise. She is Mrs. Sarah Mayer, and 
•o dainty and so very feminine is she, that she does 
not look at alj like a woman who could throw strong 
men about like feathers in a breeze. But she can. 

Progression in Judo goes by belts* First the white 
of the tyro, then orange, green, blue and brown, until 
is met the stiffcit hurdle of all, the black belt. 

In an interview with the London press this week, 
Mrs* Mayer said that it all began when she was a 
very small girl. ' ** 1 ' * ‘* 

“As long as I can remember,” she said, * I have 
been interested in Japan.** \ . 


V \Fortnightly sailings between 

m n ; v < Bombay, Karachi and Caloatta, 
■ft| ( ') £ Barm* oaUin£ at Gaile Tatioorio 
- 3 -II) Colombo -and other *• 

aooording to demand. v» 

For Freight and other particulars apply to—- V 

.1 NAB.JLOTAM MORAAJEK ft Co. 

:Tv 7 

Sadama Hocs^ tl* rfprott Road t Ballard Estate, 
j %V *-*•* Dorn 'ay* 
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Branches:— 


THE BANK OF INDIA,’LTD.' 

(Eatabllsh«d 7th 8ept«mli«r 19060 J 
lao&EFOSATBD vimsft ths iimixii ooitFAirtM a or - 
VI or 1885, Cr ' * * r ~ - ' . 

head office ■ f 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY* 

T BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon Si, Bombay* - 
BAND11A, (Near Bombay,) / 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4* Hughes Road, Bombay. 
AHMEDABAD* 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch, 
CALCUTTA- 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bagar,) 
NAGPUR CITY, ... ; " 

POONA, 

POONA CITY, 

RAJKOT, , ■:.\.T 

SURAT, i . r 

Capital Subscribed Ra, 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund ...,„ J „ 1,02,50.000 

London Agents wThe Westminster Bank, Ltd, 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest la allowed os daily balances from Ms. ®<X) to 
Rs. 1,00,000 @ 1% per annum. Interest on balances in 
excess of R». 1,00,000 allowed only by apodal arrangement, 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Ha, 5 per half year, 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

Deposits me received Seed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable term a. 
Rules on application. 1 * The Bank acts as Execute! and 
Trustee tinder Wills and Settlement* and undertakes 
Trustee baldness generally. Rules may be obtained cm 
application 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to ba 
arranged against approved security, 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and alt descriptions of 
stock at moderate charges particulars of which may bo had 
on application, 

A* G* GRAY, 
Manager. 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA, 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN. 


The articles which appeared in 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER- 
have heeo reprinted in hook form* 
J Copies can be had at Rs- 3 (inland), 
5oh, (foreign),, and $ 2 (U. S, A*), 
postage and packing free from— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer* 
Kamakshi House, 
Bandra, 
BOMBAY 20, 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
/< CO-OPERATIVE BANK; LTD. 

HEAD OFFIOE; apolkStow*. IVak Bamav, 

4 ’ ' B&4N0H3B; 

Vtramgaiw (District Alia 


latl (Dl 
lAlampur (bl 
Ksn4 
Tur«« 


(District Poona), 
ibtrlct 5«t«is> 

\ : 

K»rioflc*fw*Jl ( „ 


Kopeiftoo (OUtitct Ahmed. 


C h 

Atnuednagar * n >* 

Bhlwmdl (District Tbana) r 
Pslghsr ( * » \ 

Kalyao ( t* X 

Alduj (District £h<rfspcir> 


DapdiTcha 

rVandurbsr 

Shlrpur 

Ahatiada 

3akrf 

Sind k beds 

Malegao* 

Sntinm 
KhIwad 
D o hid 

Kaloi 


(District WM] 

Ktiaodeaai) 
■ ml* 

‘ ? 

h 

. , „ s 

(District Nulkfc 

l : : 2 

/District Pinch- 
Man ala), 
. -h M 


t 

H : 

(District Nu 


.DIREOTOB0 


Bir Ob anil si V.M ehU, K.0J9.X., 
Sir Dalobtxal Ssmaldas. Kt, 
Msdhawf** D* T biokenot, 

H- O. Barlsys, Esq.. 

O* P. Murdeshwsr. 

O, K, Diradhsr, lSnq., 

B, K. Rashvalu, Esq„ 

SHAM CAPITAL r— 

( FtiTly Paid) _ 


ProL V, G. Hal#,* 

B. N. Bifida?*, Esq, 
A. p. Knikaml, Esq, 
D, W. Biot, Eiq,, 

F. B. Dtxmtehw&i, _ 

C. M. Qandhl. F,«r, 
B»o BsUadnr R. V. V< 
V, L, Msbte, 


m — R«- 11,94,90* 


1 DEPOSITS Urol Eor om year and ■hortar or longor par-tod, 
are laospfcod. Bates kud ofcbcr partfanlars may ba 
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• • NOTES 

W. C. Bonnerje* :—The Dnyanodaya writing 
of the Jubilee of the Indian National Congress 
has posthumously converted one of its founders 
to Christianity. Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, 
who knew the late Mr. W. C. Bonnerjee inti¬ 
mately, in the course of an interesting sketch of 
his life in the special Jubilee number of the 
Bombay Chronicle observes: “He never 
renounced Hinduism—as was wrongly stated by 
Mahatma Gandhi at the Second Round Table 
Conference—and was proud of his being a 
Brahmin, and the monument (over his ashes in 
his Croydon home) described him, as he had 
himself desired, as a 'Hindu Brahmin’.* 
Professor K. Sundararaman of Madras in his 
reminiscences of the first session of the Congress, 
contributed to the J ubilee number of the Hindu y 
says that, happening to sit next to Bonnerjee 
at a social gathering, he asked him what he 
thought of the future of the Hindus. Bonnerjee 
replied : “You will be simply astonished to 
hear that I am altogether in favour of a strict 
adherence to our orthodox views and customs. 
Do not judge of me by what I am.'* Mr. Sinha 
gives some other interesting details of the early 
life of W. C. Bonnerjee. He was born in a poor 
Brahmin family of Calcutta and was an 
indifferent student at school. He was in con¬ 
sequence withdrawn by his father from school 
and apprenticed to a solicitor while he was yet 
in the Matriculation class. He remained two 
years here when, by great good luck, he secured 
one of six scholarships for the study of law in 
England offered by Mr. Ruslomji Jeejeebhoy of 
Bombay. Among his friends and contemporaries 
in England were Dadabhai Naoroji, Pherozeshah 
Mehta, and Buddruddin Tyebji, all future Presi¬ 
dents of the National Congress. Bonnerjee’s first 
brief was as defence counsel in a case in which 
Mr. (afterwards Lord) Macdonnell, then a sub- 
divisional officer, charged a fisherwoman with 


having brought a false charge against him.] 
The woman was acquitted by the British 
magistrate who tried the case. t * 

This Democracy :—Whenever Fascist critics,' 
attack Democracy as ‘a Westernising, formal,' 
corrupt system, run by an immense minority i 
of the rich which with entire lack of scruple, 
has hitherto understood only too well ho\W the 
immense majority can be controlled/ compfeent 
Britons reassure themselves with the thought 1 
that the criticism refers not so much to their 
parliamentary system as to the representative 
institutions of the United States. The recent 
elections, however, have given rise to many] 
qualms in British hearts. Mr. H. N. Brailsford* 
contributes a striking article to the current 
New Republic on the downfall of the British 
Liberal Party in which he discusses th9 develops 
ment of party politics after the War. “The 
owning class,” he writes, “was ready to forget 
its historic divisions. Capital, with all its 
satelite groups, was now solidly ranged against 
the wage-earners.” The post-war unity of the 
British governing class which Mr. Brailsford 
analyses so well, has a practical side which 
Mr. G. T. Garratt exposes in an article in The 
New Statesman . “The candidate need do little 
himself,” he writes, “except sign cheques, roll 
up to a few smoking concerts and do the ‘opular 
popular* business. The real work is done by 
the agent and his paid organisers. It is their 
job to see that no slate club meets without *ten 
shillings to drink the Member’s health’ or ‘the 
captain’s health,* for rather spurious military 
titles are part of the game. No branch of the 
British Legion must lack the subscription which 
brings a vice-presidentship, no group of old 
people must play draughts without a cup being 
provided, or young people dance • without a 
subsidy towards the expenses. Gradually the 
agent establishes harmonious contacts with 
those active and often venal people who oiganise 
the amusements of innumerable non-political 
voters. Labour does not enter intQjtjus gama m 
and the Conservatives gain all those people 
who, despising politics, believe in getting what 
they can from the politician.” 

The Alternative :—Mr. Garratt refers to the two 
modem methods of preventing opponents from 
holding election meetings by hiring halls for the 
entire election period or submitting to heavy over¬ 
charges to keep out the poorer party. The worst 
form of coercion is the pressure put by employers 
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on their men' in times of ' unemployment^ After 
a mention of the cnoto^ car problem lyhich 
has been a feature of recent election s-^-Mr* 
Garratt writes that several Labour votes were 
not polled for lack of conveyance—be asks 
whether democracy can survive the contest bet¬ 
ween the ‘haves 5 and the ‘have nots* fought 
under rules made by the former. But Mr* 
Garratt suggests no way out. If the change is 
to come through the parliamentary machinery r 
Mr* Garrett and his friends will have a difficult 
task in persuading the ■haves’ to move from their 
point of vantage. The National Government 
Party will naturally not introduce any electoral 
reform that may cost them seats. If the change 
is to be brought about by direct action Outside 
Parliament then the British constitution will 
doubtless go overboard. It is not unlikely 
that the British National Party will develop 
rapidly into a full-fledged Fascist one if Mr. 
Garratt’s fears are widely shared in the country. 
But in any case the Labour Party, as it is 
todays has small chance of survival. The number 
of letters in the New Statesman urging the adop¬ 
tion of a downright Socialist programme and a 
departure from the present imitations of conserva* 
tives in office is significant of the growing 
discontent with the existing British Socialist 
party. 

Mr, Elwin’s Christmas Messige If the Indian 
public was surprised to read Vender Elwin’s 
name among the broadcasters In the B* B. G, 
series for Christmas Day, the contents of that 
message must have been startling to those 
who were following the recent discussion in 
these columns on the Gonds and their relation 
to Hinduism, Mr* El win had maintained that 
he never interfered with their religion and that 
it would be better for ‘'all of us” to adopt a 
simitar attitude of detachment and leave, their 
ancestral faith alone. We do. not know how 
Mr. El win squares the tiny mud chapel 
of St, Francis in Karanjia and even more 
the children’s Christmas, with tree and 
fire complete, to which he treated the 

Gond children, with his declared attitude. It 
cannot be that Mr. Elwin turns missionary 
on Christmas Day alone. Nor would ,one be 
justified in seeing in this conformity with con¬ 
ventional Christian celebration a sop lx? the 
thoughtless critics who had read in Mr Etwin’s 
break with the Anglican Church a denial of 
Christianity, We think that Mr. Verrier Elwin 
just felt the desire for festivity and happened 
to select Christmas because it was full of 
meaning for him. He ought to have remembered 
that if Hindu festivals had no meaning 
to the Gond, Christmas must have meant still 
less. A selection of some Gond feast for 
celebration would have been more appropriate* 
Jt would not have been meaningless even to 
Mr. Elwin who has jn other matters so 
thoroughly identified himself with the people 
among whom • he lives* The concluding 
reference to ‘lonely places in the Empire' in 
Mr, Elwin’p message, which we print this 


week, is likely to* give readers a misleading 
impression that the speaker' has’ given up the 
missionary life for* that of Empire-builder. 
Mr* Elwin was careful to avoid any suggestion 
that his was a typical Indian Christmas* We 
regret to note that the press has not shown a 
similar caution. 

Lucknow University Parliament We cannot 
congratulate Dr, R. F, Faranjpye on his handling 
of the recent controversy in Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity Students’ Parliament, In a statement explain¬ 
ing his action Dr, Paranjpye as Vice-Chancellor 
gives the facts* Mr. Anwar Jamal Kidwai, a 
scholarship-holder of the University, was asked 
to form a Socialist Government in the Parlia¬ 
ment* He apparently acted the part so 
effectively that the President requested him to 
modify the language of a presidential message 
which Mr, Kidwai had submitted and bn which 
he was uncompromising. Rather than tone 
down his ‘message’, Mr. Kidwai' resigned his 
leadership and promptly issued a ,{ most scur¬ 
rilous 1 ' pamphlet abusing all capitalists, impe¬ 
rialists and their supporters in general and the 
local talukdars in particular. He even 
attacked his professors in T language sub¬ 
versive 6f ‘all proper discipline Itl the 
University.* Dr. Faranjpye' who has usually 
a keen sense of humour,' ha£ evidently 
taken this young Socialist as seriously as 
Mr, Kidwai takes himself, and, on the ground 
that Lucknow University cannot tolerate an 
attack on talukdars who hatfe contributed 
most generously to Its funds, he has threatened 
disciplinary action against Mr, Kidwai even if 
he apologises. He concludes that he wilt, in 
the event. of an apology, merely discontinue 
a Canning College scholarship bestowed on 
Mr, Kidwai as it is endowed by talukdars. We 
presume Mr, Kidwai has won his scholarship 
on merit and that there is no clause restricting 
It to admirers of the Oudh . talukdars* It 
would be a gross injustice if Mr. Kidwai 
is coerced by the University to change his 
opinion, however immature it may seem to 
the veteran politician who is Lucknow’s Vice- 
Chancellor* Mr. Kidwai, realising that he could 
not compel the President to read a message 
of which he disapproved to the Parliament, 
resigned his leadership. If the President was 
not prepared to enter into the spirit of the 
students’ mock parliament, it was rash of 
him to have asked anyone to form a Socialist 
Government- Having done it. Dr, Paranjype 
should have explained to the talukdars or their 
representatives, that the heavens would not have 
fallen if Mr* Kidwai had made his speech. 
Unlike Bottom Mr. Kidwai obviously Is unable 
to “roar you, as gently as any sucking dbve’ eor 
but the t.ilukdars should be more tolerant and not 
penalise him for a not uncommon failing. 

Women’s Role in National Life Another hone 
of contention seems to have been thrown among 
Congress leaders—the place of women in nation*! 
life* 1 Mrs. Sarojinl Naidu presiding over a 
women’s meeting in Bombay during Jubilee 
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^celebrations, expressed the Women’s Conference 
ideal when she appealed to them to /stand on 
-their own legs and eke out their own livelihood. 
But Babu Rajendra Prasad displayed consider¬ 
able sympathy for the Nazi ideal of sending 
*women back to the home when he appealed to 
women to restore prosperity to this country by 
reverting to the ancient domestic occupations 
of plying the charka, cooking food, stitching 
-clothes and nursing children. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
•Patel who knows his Bombay public thoroughly, 
felt it WaS too much to ask them to ply the charka 
but that it would be more than enough if 
Bombay women supported home industries and 
-set the villagers an example of simple living. 
Forgetting the jubilee need for smoothing out 
differences and overlooking one another’s defects, 
the intrepid Sardar gave one more thrust at 
Bombay citizens when he lamented the vacillat¬ 
ing nature of those Individuals who took up 
Khaddar during Civil Disobedience but left it 
when the movement wa9 abandoned. ^ Still pur¬ 
suing the golden mean Mr. Vallabhbhai seemed to 
favour women’s participation in public life but 
under sound Congress leadership. The emphasis 
on implicit obedience which was so frequently 
' laid by Congress J ubilee speakers, reveals that 
the leaders of that organisation have been 
shaken by the dissensions which have grown up 
with the abandonment of civil disobedience. 
'Bombay women were exceedingly fortunate in 
hearing all three opinions from one political 
platform. 

Indians In Sonth Africa:—Sir Syed Raza Ali, 
Agent to the Government of India in South 
.Africa, has been going through a crowded 
programme. A notable speech was made by 
him* on the position of Indians in South Africa 
to school children in Dundee, Natal. “Go 
•home,” said Sir Raza, “and tell your parents 
• that 1 laid stress on the necessity of Indians 
learning Afrikaans. You are more South 
.Africans than Indians. You are Indians only 
in that your grandfather or grandmother was 
•born in India, and you do not interest 
yourself in India. You must therefore 
iearn to be good South Africans. Let it 
be South Africa first and South Africa 
last. For your lot is cast in South 
Africa.’* Sir Raza Ali in tendering this 
wholesome advice has merely asked Indians 
fiettied in South Africa to carry out their part 
,of the first Cape Town Agreement. His appeal 
Aeems to us to be in conformity with the ideals 
of the Colonial-Born Association which was 
Inaugurated to voice the feelings of J those 
Indians who, born in South Africa, were in 
danger of suffering from a repatriation scheme. 

*Jnlon Of Segregation? —We were surprised 
to read in Indian Opinion a strong condem¬ 
nation of the Agent’s speech on the 
ground that the chief hope of Indians lay 
an their • strengthening their ties with India, 
Indian Opinion has, more than any other 
newspaper, urged the dangers of Indians 
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segregating themselves - from otner. I South 
Africans. It has even objected to the institution 
of an Indian Agent on the ground that this has 
reduced the * self-reliance of the community and 
weakened its moral fibre by increasing the depen¬ 
dence of its leaders on an outside agency. It has 
urged with continued vigour the duty of the South 
African Union to an integral part of its popula¬ 
tion, We cannot understand why Indian 
Opinion should now object in all seriousness to 
Indians learning Afrikaans in their schools. 
Indians in South Africa cannot be perpetually 
employed as interpreters of Indian languages. 

The South African paper argues that as 'they 
are not employed in Government service, a 
knowledge of Afrikaans is not essential as k Is 
for Europeans. It adds that if the . Govern¬ 
ment enforces the study of Afrikaans 
then everyone must learn it. But What claim 
can Indians have to be an integral part of 
the country if they are ignorant of its principal 
official language ? It is true that eighty per 
cent of the community born and bred in South 
Africa with no other home are not given South 
African nationality. But the solution to this 
anomalous position is not in turning to India 
but in pressing for that nationality. Indiails 
in the colonies would be well-advised to look 
to themselves to an increasing extent for solving 
their difficulties. The assistance that India can 
render is after all very limited, and is unlikely 
to increase in the near future. 

The Karnatak Literary Confveoce*.— Mr. N. S. 
Subba Rao began his presidential addres3 to 
the Karnataka Literary Conference held in 
Bombay last week by expressing a doubt about 
the appropriateness of holding the Conference 
in Bombay city where Kanarese is not much 
spoken. Really, however, Bombay is a part of 
the old Kanarese country which, according to 
early writers, extended up to the Godavari from 
the Cauvari. Mr„ P. B. Malabari .in his “Bombay 
In the Making” notes that the proclamations of 
the East India Company used to be made in 
English and Kanarese. It is true, however, 
that Kanarese-speaking persons in Bombay 
of whom there is a considerable number, 
adopt Marathi unlike the Tamil-speakers who 
stick to their mother-tongue wherever they may 
happen to be. Kanarese is perhaps as old as 
Tamil. In a Greek papyrus of the second 
century found in Egypt, occur a few wards 
quoted from an Indian language which has 
been identified with Kanarese. But at the 
present day Kanarese has not kept pace with 
the progress made by other vernaculars, perhaps 
because the Kanarese-speaking people have com 
been dispersed under three separate jurisdictions 
outside Mysore in none of which they are eveo 
a strong minority, Mr. Subba Rao’s observa¬ 
tion regarding the position of the vernaculars, 
English and Hindi bears the impress of his wide 
knowledge of our educational problems^ and we 
reproduce them in this issue. ,.. . 
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THE NEED OF THE HOUR. 

In an editorial note on the Hindu Mahasabha 
.last week we wrote : {< We earnestly trust that 
this session of the Hindu Mahasabha will put 
aside minor issues and concentrate on the 
essential need of Hindu ■- Society# namely, 
vigorous propaganda for the removal of many 
popular misconceptions of - Hindu religion and 
its promulgation in its purity and simplicity as 
Set forth in the Bhagavad Gita which is recog¬ 
nised as authoritative by all sects.” In making 
the suggest ion, we were not unmindf ul of the 
difficulty of effecting a sudden transforma¬ 
tion of the mentality of the average Hindu 
Mahasabha member* He sees Hinduism threaten¬ 
ed by conversions to Christianity and Islam 
and by the Communal Award in which Hindu 
representation in the reformed Legislatures, 
provincial and Federal, is not only reduced by 
weightages to Muslims, Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians but is also weakened by caste and 
territorial delimitations. Dr, Ambedkar’s ulti- 
matum has further frightened them by the pros¬ 
pect threatened, of millions leaving the Hindu 
fold to swell the ranks of Muslim and Christian 
voters. That these apprehensions lie at the root 
of the mentality of the members of the Hindu 
Mahasabha is evident from the address of Mr, N. 
C. Kelkar, Chairman of the Reception Com- 
■ mittee of the session of the Hindu Mahasabha 
which was held in Poona early this week. 
A resolution introduced by Mr. M, R* Jay aka r 
advocating the abolition of caste of which, 
as we have repeatedly said, outcastes are 
concomitants, was ruled out as being beyond 
the purview of the Mahasabha by the President, 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, We can not 
quarrel with the ruling so long as . we accept 
Hinduism, as it is popularly understood at 
present, as true Hinduism which does not 
stand in need of reform. The great post- 
Buddhist Acharyas whose commentaries on 
the Bhagavad' Gila form the bases of all 
present-day sects of Hinduism# were keen on 
'establishing their own philosophic ideas and paid 
scant heed to the social implications of the Gita 
doctrines. This omission is responsible for the 
arrest of social evolution. A society which 
does not go forward must retrograde. There 
is no standing still. 

What are the social implications of the 
religion of the Gita ? In the first place it wipes 
ihe slate clear of the discriminations against 
women and Sudras which, at sometime, somehow, 
crept into the Vedie religion. It goes further and 
enjoins non-discrimination against the lowest of 
outcastes who eat dog’s flesh. The entire teaching 
is clinched by the declaration that the Supreme 
Being dwells in all, that all, to use the words of St. 
Paul, live and move and have their being in 
Him, Worship of God is divested cf ritual and 
priestly intervention. Whoever offers in a spirit 
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of devotion, a leaf, a flower, water, fruit, 
assured of Divine grace. Even the worst sinner^ 

' need not despair. The moment he experiences^ 
devotion to the Supreme Being that moment he is 
regenerated. Steps are suggested by which one 
Incapable even of a slight effort at self-purifica¬ 
tion, can gradually train himself to do so. The 
profound psychology of the Gita h borne 
out by the discoveries during the last fevir 
years of the modern science of psycho-analysis*,, 
A broad tolerance pervades the whole teaching. 
No exclusive claim is made for the worship 
even of the God of the Gita . All who worship - 
In the spirit of Truth their own accustomed 
Deity are assured of the same goal. Not 
only that, but even those do not worship a 
personal God but are engaged In promoting j 
the well-being of all creatures, they^ 
also have an honoured place in the religion 
of the Gita , In fact, the Gita seems to hold 
them in special honour but it recommends 
the worship of a personal God as being more- 
easy for the average man. If it was not the^ 
Buddhists and Jains who were referred to* it_ 
must have been some earlier school from which 
they sprang. Turning to more concrete matters#, 
while the Gita dwells on the effect of diet on 
temperament, jit does not attach any similar' 
importance to the company in which one- 
dines. Its conception of caste is the complete- 
antithesis of what caste has come to be. It is not 
a matter of birth but of qualities, aptitudes* 
The abolition of caste will no more imperil 
Hinduism than the abolition of the House of~ 
Lords would imperil Christianity or even th&- 
Church of England, In the field of politics* 
the Gifa t without prescribing forms of Govern¬ 
ment, lays down a canon* conformity of which 
is the final and absolute test of what govern¬ 
ment should be. For the Individual the pursuit 
of the law of his being, svadharma* is the- 
highest duty. The highest duty of the State- 
Is the securing for every one of its^ 
subjects of freedom and facilities to grow to the: 
full height of his stature, and that which does 
this best is the best. 

If Hinduism is reformed so as to accord with* 
the simple and sane Implications of the Gita, it. 
will become not only powerful within itself 
but will also eliminate the communal dissen¬ 
sions between Hindus and non-Hindus. The- 
adaptation of Hinduism to Gita principles wilt 
not only help India to solve her internal 
problems. It will also help her to fulfil her 
missijn to the world. In its present distracted 
state, the West is looking to India and to the^ 
Bhagavad Gita in particular, for guidance*. 
In his brilliant book “The Spirit of France* 
Paul Cohen-Portheim wrote that what would, 
save civilisation at the present-day is the co¬ 
operation of Asia and Europe—not the Asia of 
today which has almost forgotten its own. 
wisdom and is imitating much of what is worst 
in Europe, but the Asia of the Bhagavad Gita* 
and the Buddha. The identification of the- 
Gita and the Buddha by this French, 
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writer, shows remarkable insight. The goal 
of the Gita is Brahma Nirvana, Whether the 
Brahma was added on by the Gita or dropped 
out by Buddha is a question of chronology. The 
identity of several sentiments and even 
phrases in the Gita and the Dhammapada is 
remarkable. The West in its search for light has 
already turned its attention to the Bhagavad Gila, 
Schweitzer’s judgment of the Gita was quoted 
in a review of his latest book in Hibberl Journal 
for July ; is not merely the most read 

but also the most idealized book in world litera¬ 
ture/' The Bhagavad Gita is thus India’s 
great medium for communion with the world 
outside. The socialization of its teaching 
would be her greatest service to humanity. 
Since the above was written we have perused 
in the Times of India on Wednesday the 
summary of a thoughtful and scholarly lecture 
delivered by His Highness the Maharaja of 
Baroda, As International President of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths His Highness is 
in a unique position to inaugurate a movement 
to bring Hinduism back to the Gita and Buddha, 
as a great step towards making her full con¬ 
tribution to the problems which confront 
humanity, 

CONGRESS ORIGINS, 

In the account of the origin of the Indian 
National Congress given by Sir William 
Wedderburn in his Life of A, O, Hume, there is 
no mention of the agitation over the Ilbert Bill, 
The violence of the opposition of the British 
community and Press in India to this measure of 
pure administrative convenience, however, was 
the immediate cause of the realisation by Indians 
of the need of an all-India organisation to protect 
thetr interests. “The Ilbert Bill agitation/' writes 
Ambika Charan Mazumdar in his admirable 
book Indian National Evolution (Naiesan 
tk Coi, Madras,) “went a great way towards 
impressing the Indian races that in the 
political world success did not depend so much 
upon men as on organized efforts, and so 
paved the way to united and concerted 
action,” The Ilbert Bill itself, almost trivial 
as it was as a measure of reform, would not 
have seen the light of day but for the 
absent-mindedness of the then Secretary of 
State for India, the Marquis of Hartington. 
Lord Zetland in his biography of Cromer has 
narrated at some length the story of this 
extraordinary incident which shows how 
casually India's destiny was managed in London 
by one of his predecessors at the India Office, 
The British officials who were consulted 
in India did not expect that there would be 
any opposition from their non-official con> 
patriots in this country to the Bill. It was 
sent to the Secretary of State for approval 
before its introduction in the Legislative Council. 

It was not regarded as a controversial measure 
by the India Office staff. But Sir Henry Maine, 
who was then a member of the India Council 


and who had served in India as Law Member 
of the Government of India, wrote a private 
letter to Lord Hartington warning him that there 
was serious danger of an outburst of British non* 
official opinion in India If the Bill was introduced^ 
Sir Henry was then the highest authority 
on India in England and, if Lord Hartington 
had seen this letter, he would surely have dis¬ 
allowed the BUI. But the letter was handed to his 
lordship as he was leaving to attend an import¬ 
ant horse race and he thrust the letter unopened 
into his pocket and forget all about it. The 
Bill went to Calcutta with the Secretary of State’s 
sanction and was introduced in the Legisla¬ 
tive Council in due course. The British community 
in India was at once up in arms. The author of 
Bengal under the JLieutenant Governors, Mr, 
Buck land, states that “a conspiracy had been 
formed by a number of men in Calcutta who 
had bound themselves in the event of Govern* 
ment adhering to the projected legislation to 
overpower the sentries at Government House, 
to put the Viceroy on board a steamer at 
Chand pal Ghat and send him to England via 
the Cape^* As a matter of fact, his biographer 
says, Lord Ripon himself was not keen about 
passing the Bill and he was prepared to withdraw 
it. But the Liberal Government would not agree 
to that course and it was passed in a much 
attenuated form, 

Wedderburn says that Hume himself was 
disposed to begin Congress propaganda on the 
social side but Lord Dufferin, then Viceroy* 
with whom he took counsel 11 apparently 
advised him to make it a political organization* 
“Lord Duffenn seems to have told him,” he 
writes, “that as head of the Government he 
had found the greatest difficulty in ascertaining 
the real wishes of the people; and that, for 
purposes of administration, it would be a public 
benefit if there existed some responsible organiza* 
tion through which the Government might be 
kept informed regarding the best Indian public 
opinion. He further observed that, owing to the 
wide differences in caste, race, and religion, social 
reform in India required local treatment, 
rather than the guidance of a national 
organization. These kindly counsels were 
received with grateful appreciation by all 
concerned/' Wedderburn does not say posi¬ 
tively that his version is the correct one. He 
does not even seem to have got it directly from 
Hume himself. This substantially is also the 
version of W, C. Bonne rjee in his contribution 
to Indian Politics (Natesan, Madras). Bonnerjee 
wrote that the Indian National Congress, 
as it was originally started and was 
carried on, was really the work of the Marquis 
of Dufferin and Ava* As against these high 
authorities, the attitude of Lord DufTerin him¬ 
self—he denounced his own reputed creation in 
a speech soon after at a St, Andrews Dinner-— 
even making allowance for his diplomatic 
training and methods, as well as some circum¬ 
stances, make us rather cautious in accepting 
this version. 
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Professor K. Sundararaman of Madras 
■who attended the first session of the Congress 
in Bombay 4ind seems to have been in 
^lose touch with the events which preceded 
it, writing in the Congress Jubilee supplement 
of the Hindu , states that the movement 
was designed from the first as a political 
movement and that Lord Dufferin’s advice 
was merely to confine it to India instead of, as 
Hume intended, making it an agency for disse¬ 
minating information about India in Great Britain. 
Before he consulted Lord Dufferin, Hume had 
done some propaganda in Great Britain, had, in 
fact, made an arrangement with prominent 
newspapers there to publish messages sent from 
India, Wedderbum gives an account of these 
activities- Hume is hardly likely to have 
arranged to send to the British Press messages 
about social reform in this country in which he 
himself did not till then or afterwards evince 
much interest* What is more, when a 
deputation from the Madras Hindu Social 
Reform Association waited on him some years 
later and asked him why social reform was 
ikept out of the Congress platform, he gave 
an answer which showed that he had himself 
thought out the reasons* He explained that, 
while he fully appreciated the urgent necessity 
of social reform to build up the Indian Nation, 
he felt that a certain amount of self-respect 
had to he first created In the people in order to 
arouse them from their lethargy and that this 
could be more easily done by turning their atten¬ 
tion immediately to politics, Dadabhai Naoroji 
in his address at the second session gave his 
own reasons for the exclusion of social reform 
and Tela ng advanced the theory of the line of least 
resistance as the one which prompted confining 
the Congress to political questions* That 
these reasons did not take into account all the 
basic facts of Indian life, is clear from the staler 
mate that we have reached today. Politicians 
have developed their organization to an 
extent undreamt of by the founders of the 
Congress, but social reform blocks the way to 
the realisation of their aspirations* Raghoonath 
Rao who, according to Professor Sundararamau’s 
account reproduced elsewhere, had much to do 
with the calling of the first Congress, constantly 
complained of the elimination of social reform, 
which was his own special sphere, from the 
purview of the national organization* 


A Boer Lady’s Advice s—It has often been 
noted that the Indian abroad is freer from the 
conventions of Indian social life than the stay- 
at-home Indian, But this is not true apparently 
of South Africa* Speaking at a banquet in 
Glencoe given in honour of Sir Raza AH by the 
Indian ■ community, Mrs. Botha, wife of the 
Mayor, severely rebuked Indians for leaving 
their wives behind. She said, M Why are your 
women not by your side to-night to take part in 
this entertainment ? You have asked European 
women to , entertain your guest and left 
your own at home* It is not right. 


and you must know that unless you 
change your attitude to your womenfolk your 
children will suffer.** We trust this friendly 
hint will not be lost on the Indian community in 
South Africa. The tendency there seems to be 
to follow the social conventions of the India of 
two generations ago* Today not a single public 
function is held here at which Indian women are 
not invited* The future of the South African 
Indian will largely be influenced by the opportuni¬ 
ties he accords or denies his women to share 
in the public life of the community. 

THE BIRTH OF A NEW NATION. 

The Commonwealth of the Philippines, 

For the first time ha the history of the Philippines, 
Malacanan Palace is occupied by a Filipino. 
President Manuel L, Quezon took up bis residence 
in that historic building, which represents the centre 
of government in the Islands, after his inaugural 
parade, November 15* Symbol of the new regime is 
that Vice-President and Mrs. Garner and former 
Governor-General (now High Commissioner) Frank 
Murphy will remain in the Falace for a few days as 
guests of the first President* 

The time of residents of Manila and that of visitors 
from the Provinces has been occupied to repletion 
with official, semi-official and social events for the 
past two weeks* The visiting United States 
officials—Senators, Congressmen.—newspaper men. 
Secretary of War Dern, and others have been swept 
along in a veritable tide of friendly hospitality, 
sight-seeing, and information-gathering* 

The climax was spread out over a whole day, 
from the great assemblage at the inauguration 
ceremonies in front of the beautiful Legislative 
Building with an estimated half-milHon people in or 
about the vicinity, to the spectacular Inaugural Ball 
at night when a Pageant arranged by students of 
the University of the Philippines depicting the 
progress of development in the Islands was presented 
to the thousands assembled. 

The association of the United States with the 
Philippines was skillfully suggested by the 
appearance of both United States and Filipino flags 
on either side of the Inaugural Stand, and 
in the pageant when the young lady representing 
"Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean** called the lovely 
Miss Filipinos, standing In statuesque pose within 
a huge shell, and “The Pearl of the Facific” down 
to her side and together, hand in hand* the two pro¬ 
ceeded the length of the great open-air amphitheatre^ 
As the writer wandered throughout the day In the 
great crowds that gathered every where— by beautiful 
Manila Bay for a magnificent display of fireworks 
from a barge on the water, to the cross-streets where 
mounted escorts were passing, anting the thousands 
assembled on the Golf Course built on the site of 
the old moat surrounding the Walled City, with 
friends who have lived twenty and thirty years in 
the Islands, In conversation with total strangers 
whom he will probably never **ee again, there was 
everywhere a sobering sense of new and great 
responsibilities being assumed. 

Sweeping cheers and vociferous applause were 
almost totally lacking. The crowds everywhere 
seemed to sense the solemnity of the culmination of 
events. White there is a very clear-cut knowledge 
of the economic backgrounds of the present situation,, 
there is a deep-seated satisfaction that the event to 
which every nation should aspire—a chance to rule 
Its own affairs—has actually taken place* 
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- The problem of carrying' on the government in not 
m political problem* There is exceedingly strong 
evidence that that section of Filipino life will be 
carried on without much difficulty. The real and 
pressing problem u one of international economics, 
particularly the economic relationship of the Islands 
with the United States. The man who finally accepted 
the office of Secretary of Finance in the Cabinet 
is exceedingly capable, but he is greatly 
worried in having to make up his mind, as to 
just what the future attitude oi the American Congress 
il to be in regard to such subjects •« free trade* 
reciprocal agreements, tariffs In general. 

There is a hope and belief that mutual arrange¬ 
ments can be worked out to the advantage of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines and to that of the 
United States as welt. This should be the approach 
of the American Congress, inasmuch as that body is 
responsible for deliberately instituting Tree trade* 
which worked to the advantage of the Islands and 
the States, but compelled the Islands to concentrate 
practically all of their world trade in exports lo the 
United States* 

It was decidedly stimulating to watch the setting 
up of a new democratic form of government in the 
Far East when so many western nations have 
abolished that method of dealing with national 
affairs. It was splendid to see the form instituted 
in the most peaceful great assemblage we have ever 
seen. To sec the Governors—-all Filipinos—*with 
their delegations from the forty-eight Provinces, to 
witness the change of legislative duties from a 
bicameral sys tem of Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives to a single body called the National Assembly, 
to sec the two major political parties coalesce to form 
a strong support baok of the new government, to 
find American business men pledging themselves to 
support the Commonwealth, promotes a feeling that 
this new government has a fine opportunity to 
sucoeed* in spite of all the difficulties—real and 
fancied. 

Emilio Aguinaldo has not used his large 
following to promote disorder. Bishop Aglipay 
of the Independent Catholic Church, with 
over a million members, has co-operated in 
accepting the will of the voters that Manuel L, 
Quezon should bo President and Sergio Osmcna 
should be Vice-President. Manuel Roxas, former 
speaker of the House of Representatives, well-known 
in the States as well as in the Philippines, is 
continuing his strenuous efforts, now promoted over 
a long period of years, to make a real success of 
the Commonwealth. 

Due to International readjustments—called usually 
The Depression —changes in internal economic 
structures will be necessary. A right handling of 
unfairness in the agricultural situation will take care 
of such as the Sakdalistas who represent some of 
the agitation for rural reform and for improvement 
of tenant versus land-owner relationships. 

After approximately one hundred Spanish Gover¬ 
nors and some sixteen American military and civil 
Governors, the Commonwealth of the Philippines 
is starting out on the beginning of an independent 
career. From 1ET72 to 1935 is a long period in a 
nation's history. With only thirty-five of those 
year* devoted in anynational way to the promotion 
of the Idea of Independence^ the Filipino people have 
made amaaing progress in self-development of 
their national life. There is now a very vital 
anxiety to bo suocessfut In the new effort* The 
feeling Is evidenced In the words of the Philippine 
National Hymn* 

"Ever within thy skies and through thy clouds, 
And o’er thy hills and sea, 


zn 


Vo We behold the radiance, feel the throb. 

Of glorious Uberty." 

Atanita, WALTER BROOKS FOLEY. 


THE HINDU LAW OF SUCCESSION i 
A PROCESS OF EVOLUTION. 

The succession to the separate property of a woma/i 
called Stridhanam had a direct or Indirect bearing 
on the succession to a man's estate: and so too had the 
succession to entire estate given to a Sudra'a 
Illegitimate sons after his daughter's son. Now 
taking the latter first, we all know how almost 
all the Commentators have more erroneously than 
disingenuously interpreted Yajnyavalkya's passage 
widow, and daughters alone, (parents, brother 
also, their (bom) son Gotraja or agnate, Bandhu, 
disciple, and fcllowatudent)" to mean "widow, 
daughters, and daughters' sons, (etc.),' much to the 
chagrin of grammarians* and historians alike. They 
forget the immediately preceding significant passage 
relating to the right of a Sudra's illegitimate son oy 
a female slave to succeed to his entire estate in the 
absence of any son by his daughters* The preceding 
passage refers to persons whose status in the family 
is next to nothing, being a stranger to the gotra, or 
exceedingly low in the eye of the law. But the 
succeeding one refers to persons of a superior status 
equal to that of the propositus himself; but a Putrika- 
utra stands on a different footing, as he is reserved 
y an express ritual or Implied intention (at the time 
of his mother's marriage) for her father's family. 
Even then it is only the first son by her that enters 
her father's gotra and takes his estate, and not other 
sons by her, nor -the sons by any other daughters* 
Though they might be remotely capable of offering 
pinda to their maternal ancestors, that bad nothing 
to do with taking the benefit of their estate or the 
burden of their family. In fact whoever took the 
estate, be he Gotraja, Bandhu, or disciple or the king, 
had to offer, or arrange to offer, the necessary pinda 
to the departed soul as a duty or In pursuance of a 
legal charge attached to the estate even as a debt; 
The Mitakshara school set out the right to take the 
estate by succession first and then the duty of admi¬ 
nistering pinda simply followed as a matter of 
course, which is the reverse of the principle of the 
Dayabhaga school. But this principle also tat* 
teriy influenced the right to take the property after 
the fusion of the Aryan and Dravidian elements In 
the realm of the law, so much so that the daughter's 
son supplanted the Putrika-putra and without any 
further formality or mental reservation (either before 
or after his birth) right royally walked into the 
maternal grandfather's estate in the absence of prior 
heirs. The definition of 'Sctpindd was altered so as 
to include the daughter's son though an Atma- 
bandhuu He was styled a Bhinnagotra Sapinda, 

But this extension of the legal notion was far, far 
away from the thought of Yajnyavatkya and his 
predecessors except perhaps Brihaspati, This Deva- 
guru deliberately took, rather stole, a leaf from his 
celebrated rival Sukracharya or Us anas who was 
the guru of the Asuras or Sudra kings of Nanda 
Dynasty, notwithstanding that the latter Acharya -jp 
ridiculed the Aryan vanity for purer blood and 
tradition and picked holes in the supposed rigour of 
their caste-system, etc. In fact Brihaspati openly 
yielded to the sustained force of Dra vidian impact 
though in the plenitude of his power and height of 
popular estimation nobody could see through the 
surrender, because of his unique command argu¬ 
mentative Arthavadas which be was able to press 
into service in this behalf all along the line of 
intermediate succession of the sonless man's widow 
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daughter and daughter's son. Thus a unique 
speotaole was presented to the world of the Deva- 
guru espousing Dravidian principles and tradition 
while the Asura-guru waxed so eloquent over the 
Vedic ones that his verses were verbatim or bodily 
transported into our Manu in no less than 75 places. 
And this effect could only be best achieved during 
the regime of the Nanda emperors, as a matter of 
evident compromise between the two contending 
cultures, while the verses referring to strictures on 
Sudra and things Sudraic got into Manu either at a 
later time after the overthow of the Nandas or were 
explained away to the Nandas born as they were of 
Sudra wo man by a Brahmin* 

We shall now see how Stridhana succession 
that was also slowly evolved in course of time, in 
a way prepared the ground for and affected the 
succession of widow, daughter, and daughter's son. 
At the outset one may see that Brihaspati after 
doing so much for the three heirs, never approached 
the ‘untouchable’ subject of Stridhanam, because 
it was foreign to Aryan traditions that women 
should be held competent to hold or inherit 
property in their own right, and not in behalf 
or for benefit of their husbands or sons. It was 
left to his immediate successor Katyayana, who as 
the name implies represented the. Vaishnava cult 
of Dravidian or Bhakti worship in temples of a 
personal God incarnate in avatars or idoU. And 
he freely drew upon the existing Dravidian principles 
of equity, justice and good conscience, and engrafted 
them all upon the Aryan Vedic rules in such a 
dexterous way that the resultant blend was most 
agreeable to the entire population. It was he that 
developed the law of Stridhanam in all its kinds 
and in both of its aspects, limited and absolute. 
Without entering into all the ramifying details of 
devolution of Stridhanam it may be for our present 
purpose sufficient to note that things tended towards 
what Yajnyavalkya had stated the law to be, namely, 
daughters in the first instance took their mother's 
Stridhanam, and their issue on their failure. Thus 
there was side by side this new kind of 
inheritance running a race with the Vedic devolution 
of the primogeniture type. People were getting 
fast familiar with the daughter, and daughter’s 
children taking their female ancestor's wealth, first 
in the nature of personal ornaments and clothes 
worn at her marriage being offered and insisted on 
being auspiciously worn by her children similarly 
at their marriages as a sort of visible index of blessing 
of long-lived matrimony; next in the nature of 
other kinds of wealth including cattle, utensils, 
and other moveables; and lastly immoveables 
in the shape of land and houses, serving for 
residence and maintenance in the event of the 
husband deserting or dying or otherwise leaving 
her destitute. This Stridhanam generally went to 
the husband in the absence of issue of the marriage 
in all approved forms while the unapproved form9 of 
marriage were slowly going out of fashion owing to 
penal and disabling provisions of the ever-advancing 
and unifying law. There was thus ample room for 
oonfiision of ideas. But there was also, when remar¬ 
riage of women was falling into disrepute and 
di 9 uetude, the further provision in favour of wives 
without any Stridhanam (to fall back upon) provided 
for by the husband or father-in-law, of an equal share 
on partition with that of other male coparceners. 
In this trend of things Brihaspati's words oarried 
easily and naturally the greatest weight. Thus it 
is clear that Manu and Apa9tamba enjoining the 
adoption of good principles of Dharma from the 
unexpected quarters of Women and Sudras, had 
already anticipated the oncoming and irresistible 
impact of the two civilizations living side by side on 


the soil of India. And the law of female succession 
and Bhinnagotra Sapinda's inheritance are but two 
important instances out of scores that may be easily 
pointed out on a careful perusal of the ancient law, 
of vulgar usage creeping into the higher orders of 
society and into tbeir own law-books. 

Madras . R. V. V. Tatachariar. 


KANNADA, HINDI AND ENGLISH.® 

However intimate and better organized their 
literary and cultural life may become, the people of 
Karnataka cannot afford to live in isolation, nor 
happily can they, from the rest of India. Improved 
means of communication and the growth of an all- 
India consciousness in recent years ensure some 
amount of contact with people beyond Karnataka, 
specially in the case of those parts of Karnataka, 
which are administrative divisions of a larger unit of 
Government. Thi9 contact needs to be amplified and 
furnished with an appropriate medium, which in the 
present context is linguistic. Our search for a suitable 
linguistic conduit need not take us far. English is 
already there, and Hindi i 9 a recent rival. The 
former has this double advantage in its favour, vis., 
it is already an all-India language serving both the 
administration and the educational systems of India, 
while it i9 also helpful in establishing cultural 
contacts with the larger world outside India, It is 
no doubt true that English is already serving the 
purpose of a second language through which we are 
brought into coatact with the re9t of India, but It 
is doubtful if an acquaintance with it will ever 
extend beyond a small number. On the other hand, 
Hindi is the mother-tongue of a large population, 
while its variant Urdu is similarly the language 
of another large group, and in either form, the 
language can be understood by still another large 
group. It is claimed, probably with justice, that 
the language is flexible, and in recent years has 
undergone developments, which have made it fully 
capable of meeting all the needs of modern life for 
adequate expression. There is finally the argument 
that deliberate efforts have been made to make it the 
common language of India, and in thi9 department of 
social life, as in others, the determination of the people 
is decisive. Therefore, we may accept the position 
that it i9 not nece 99 ary to go beyond Hindi for a 
language that will enable us to keep ourselves abreast 
of cultural movements in India. 

A heated controversy has been carried on recently 
between those who feel apprehensive that the adoption 
of this 9turdy Indian cousin into a family with limited 
means would seriously reduoe the much-needed nourish¬ 
ment for the weakly infant of the family just recover¬ 
ing from a long period of illness and neglect, and the 
guardians of the wonder-child, some of whom possibly 
feel towards Kannada as most of us feel when we 
hear of heavy infant mortality in India—mildly 
touched by the general phenomenon and seriously 
apprehensive about our own offspring. It is not my 
purpose to revive the controversy, but the position 
I took up at the time and the views 1 expressed seem 
to have proved acceptable to both the parties on our 
side, and I propose to state them, because I have 
been specially asked by responsible authority on th&COITI 
Hindi side to allay the apprehensions of Kannadigas 
and also help the cause of Hindi in Karnataka. 

The first proposition which I have stated in this 
connection is that Kannada has the first and the 
paramount claim on us, not because it is our langu¬ 
age, but beoause it i9 the one medium through 
which the largest number of people in Karnataka 

• Addroit at the Slat Annual Bastion of the Karnataka Literary 
Conference, Bombay—December 36, 1»35. 
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•can be reached; consequently, the cultivation of the 
mother-tongue must always be given precedence. 
>Jt follows that In schools and colleges, the place 
•of Kannada as a language can never be allowed 
'to be taken by Hindi. It is true that in 
the Secondary and College stages, English is the 
•• first language, and Sanskrit or Arabio is allowed to 
be offered as an alternative to the mother-tongue 
of the pupil. Sanskrit and Arabic have special 
associations for the respective communities concerned, 

• and even those of us who are anxious to support the 

• cause of the mother-tongue in the educational system 
fee] that the claims of these languages have to be 
respected. Then again, it is not practical politics 
to substitute Hindi for English in our educational 

• system, at any rate for years to come. Therefore, my 
second proposition is that the study of Hindi should 
be encouraged (1) as an optional language in schools 

.and colleges, (2) as a non-examination subject in as 
many institution as possible, a short course sufficing 
dor the purpose, and (3) as an important feature of 
adult education. I am specially concerned with the 
dast, because a large number of educated persons 
have plenty oi leisure, which might innocuously and 
profitably be employed in the study of Hiudi. Besides, 
cultivation of Hindi by this class will help in the diffu¬ 
sion of all-India ideas in Karnataka. It is a matter 
for special gratification that increasing numbers of 
•women in Karnataka are taking to the study of 
Hindi with enthusiasm; for, this means that a love 
of culture, as well as a sense of Indian solidarity are 
implanted and reared in what mu9t be the final 

• repository of culture and patriotism—the family 
•circle. 

Just now, when I was discussing the question of 
•selecting a second language to promote relationships 
between Karnataka and India, I made a reference 
to tho view held by an important group ot people 
that English might well be the second language, 
since it not only serves the purpose of an all-India 
language but also of a medium of contact with the 
rest of the world. . I propose now to devote 
some attention to this latter need of the cultural 
life of Karnataka. There can be no difference of 
•opinion that we in Karnataka like any other local 
group should not, even if we could, stand on the 
oanks while world currents are racing by. It was 
argued at a reoent Conference of the New Educational 
Fellowship that the undoubted growth in the 
solidarity of mankind made it necessary for us «‘to 
adopt a single international language, at least a9 an 
auxiliary language, in order to facilitate contact 
between individuals of different nations." If the need 
for such use of an additional language 19 accepted, it 
may be met in one or two ways i “We can either 
• construct a new synthetio language which is to a 
•certain degree artificial) or with the same objeot in 
view, we oan simplify an existing language." 

Now the first solution has taken the form of build¬ 
ing up Esperanto, which has many ardent advocates 
and 19 held to be both easy to aoquire and to use. 
This solution, however, fails to take note of the 
existence of non-European languages, and in the 
present state of our knowledge, whatever the future 
may have in store for us, it is extremely improbable 
that a synthetic language can be created, which 
will serve the needs of communication between the 
speech-communities of Asia, Africa and Europe. The¬ 
refore, the alternative is to select one of the exist¬ 
ing languages, and simplify it and adopt it for inter¬ 
national commerce. So far as India is concerned, the 
selection of suoh a language has been determined 
for us. English 19 already in the field, and whatever 
grievances we may have against Macaulay, we have 
to admit that the introduction of English into India 
•was in any case inevitable, and even if Maoaulay had 


not made it the language of higher instruction, it 
would have played an important part in the educa¬ 
tional system as well as the cultural life of the people 
of the country. India would in any case have needed 
a medium of communication with the rest of the 
world, and English would not only have been the 
most available, but also, in view of its widespread 
use in the larger world, the most useful. Not only 
this, but literature and culture know no frontiers^ 
and the great minds of a country are really super¬ 
national and speak to all nations. A place of 
pilgrimage may happen to be located in a country, 
but its arpeal lies to devotees all over the world. 

So also a Shakespeare or a Byron may have lived 
in England and written in English, but they are 
leaders of humanity, whose appeal ignores national 
barriers. ‘ 

English has not only her own literary wealth to 
offer, but a knowledge of the language unlocks to 
us the treasure-houses of other great European langu¬ 
ages, like French, German, Russian, and above all, 
Greek and Latin. Therefore, there can be no question 
that, if our cultural life 19 not to be fragmentary and 
incomplete, the study of English language and litera¬ 
ture should find a prominent place in our schools and 
colleges. There must be a large band of cultivated 
men and women in Karnataka, whose acquaintance 
with the English language and literature is both 
wide and intimate, and whose mission it is to enlarge 
the scope of our own literature and culture. 

THE COMING REVOLUTION. 

Soon the world Is going to face a revolution 
different from all the previous ones, both in matter 
a9 well a9 in manner. It would be a revolution of 
immense magnitude but an organised constructive 
one which is bound to yield a new and permanent 
world social order. Through the channels of inter¬ 
national communication which science had woven 
throughout the world, a conscious fellow-feeling 
had been developing amongst different peoples and 
they have by now realised that all their interests are 
common and that true freedom is an international 
one. When they act—and they were all along 
waiting to act—they will act all together. And the 
affairs of mankind when they cross the limits of 
secluded nationalism, they no longer lean on mili¬ 
tarism. Militarism is but an attendant evil on secluded 
nationalism. A9 long a9 nations are unequal and 
separate, they need military powers either for defence 
or for offence. But the world as a whole has not formed 
its government with a military power attending it. 

Only it is the existence of military powers that invite 
violent and destructive revolutions. Therefore the 
coming world revolution would be entirely construc¬ 
tive and positively non-violent. 

It is fortunate that it had fallen to the lot 
of this country to take the initiative towards that 
movement of constructive non-violent revolution. 

The history of the Indian National Congress during 
its recent years has shown that the country 19 
moving towards a new type of nationalism which 
was jd^sent not only in this country but in any part 
of the world so long. And there always seemed 
to be a tug of war between Mahatma Gaodhfs jqITI 
conception of nationalism and that of many other 
leaders. His Swaraj is a cosmopolitan world Swaraj 
which includes not only Indians, not only Englishmen, 
but all nationalities and creeds. But the Swaraj 
of the most of his colleagues is nothing but a new 
parliamentary constitution minus safeguards and 
Arms Act. It 19 not the Gandhi-Irwin pact, it Is 
not Mahatma Gandhi's acceptance to go to the 
Round Table Conference but it is this fundamental 
difference between the ideologies of the follower• 
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and their great leader that has brought about this 

coma in the growing life of the nation. 

But In spite of herself India is being led from one ex¬ 
treme of degeneracy and slavery to the other extreme 
of International freedom. This i3 a choice which 
she had unconsciously made when she had chosen 
non-violence as her method of the battle for freedom. 
Non-violence meand abolition of militarism; abolition 
of militarism means abolition of secluded nation¬ 
alism, which in its turn means an undiluted inter¬ 
nationalism and organised world peace. It is towards 
this end humanity has been marching all along and 
flow the time seems to be mo9t favourable for realis¬ 
ing its objective. Imperialism has seen its limit. 
And the future war, if at all it should happen, it 
would be a war between mere jealousies, a war to 
rob away what had already been acquired by others, 
a war between a stronger empire and a weaker one. 
The will to dominate has ceased to pay and 
imperialism as a movement is in retreat. And the 
people of all nations have begun to realise that they 
alone can take care of themselves and that there is 
no use depending on the diplomatio politician any 
longer. 

It is true Western nations have much developed 
industrially and a communist ideology i9 raging 
amongst the industrial workers of these nations 
inducing them to capture the whole capitalist 
machinery at the earliest opportunity and use it for the 
benefit of the common people. They are waiting for a 
world catastrophe ana are hoping that another world 
war would produce one or two more Russias. 
This may happen or may not happen; but the 
more important nations from the viewpoint of 
population, dimensions and natural resources, 
China and India, have not even fairly begun 
their capitalist industrialisation. And can any 
Marxian prophet tell us how long these two great 
nations have to wait, under the threats and subjection 
of foreign powers, before they could be communi9edp 
Perhaps that is not the way. 

The socialistic revolution that was preparing itself 
for &ge9, is constructive in nature and is based on 
principles of altruism and true fellow-feeling. It 
could not translate itself into an actuality because 
science did not come to its aid so long. This con¬ 
tribution of science which comes purely from Western 
nations has made the dreams of humanity practicable. 
And if those great scientists were to live till today 
and withdraw the rights of using their offerings, we 
have all to go centuries backwards. Now that 
science has developed to the full level of universal 
application, utopias are allowing themselves to be 
translated into actualities. Knowledge, facilities and 
aspiration, everything is there. Only the social 
worker has to make use of them in building the 
freedom of humanity. And if we could correctly 
comprehend the implications of the conditions and the 
circumstances in which the world i9 locked up today 
we would be forced to admit that the grand change i 9 
imminent. No forces ever died away without action. 
There cannot be all these facilities and open pro¬ 
babilities of an international revolution without its 
actually coming into existence. Otherwise how i 9 this 
collosal poverty going to be removed, how is the 
human being going to earn his leisure along 
with his daily bread? How is it that, it is possible 
to produce electricity on a world scale, yet no 
where is it used except in a few comers of the 
world, called cities? There are resources enough 
to feed and clothe all the living persons sump¬ 
tuously yet only a minority of human beings 
enjoy them &9 privileges. These unnatural and 
disturbing facts invite the world’s impatient activity 
or ‘a mere rush into the vacuum* on the 
one hand and on the other immediate constructive 
work towards complete freedom of humanity a9 a 
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whole. If the methods ol achieving that freedom .re 
universally applicable, if secluded nationalism is no 
longer possible, we must necessarily choose the latter 
path. 

When we speak of freedom, that term should 
always include equality. Unless equality is estab¬ 
lished in its full moral sense, there is always cause 
for war either among nations or among classes. The 
two great contributions of science are the Press and 
Electricity. The Pre99 openly challenges all 
intellectual monopolies and is prone to create an 
intellectual standard in the average man. And 
Electricity is prepared to relieve him from the- 
drudgery of toil, aid him as even a helpmate through¬ 
out the day and night and give him enough leisure 
to pursue his intellectual pleasures. Kind nature 
is there to yield to those who work for her, who help 
her. The intelligent application of these scientific 
as well as natural resources on a universal mass, 
scale is the burden of the coming revolution. And 
it is bound to come. For science and nature 
are no longer prepared to waste themselves on a. 
selfish few. We hear the humming sound of its 
approach or perhaps it has already come. 

AUahabad. M. N. Ragl 

“THIS GREAT FAMILY* BROADCASTS. 

Round firesides in homes throughout the British' 
Empire, her sturdy children gathered on Christmas 
night, drawn together by the common bond of * 
fraternity to listen to the messages of good cheer 
of their fellow men in distant outposts and the 
Christmas message of His Majesty the King. 

In this great Christmas broadcast, once again* 
arranged by the B. B. C. and aptly titled “This Great 
Famin',” India occupied a place of prominence 
and from the Bombay station an Englishman who- 
has spent many years of hi3 life in social uplift- 
work in an Indian village told the Empire of the 
conditions of life and how Christmas was 9pent 
by his little family. He was Mr. Verrier Elwin— 

Mr. El win said : “Hullo London, here in India it is 
a quarter past eight in the evening and a calm> 
starry night as warm as your English June. I have 
travelled down to Bombay to speak to you from., 
the Gond village of Karanjia where I live—far away 
among the eastern spurs of the 9acred Maikal Hills,, 
ancient home of the great sages of India. Oi> 
Christmas night in Karanjia a huge log fire blazes* 
in front of a tiny mud chapel of St, Francis. A talt 
Christmas tree laden with presents glitters in the 
firelight. All around lies the vast mysterious forest 
in a deep 9ilence, broken now and again by the distanr. 
roar of a tiger or the high melancholy call of the deer.- 
Round the fire gathers a varied company—two or 
three hundred wild and glorious children of the 
forest, royal Gond9, with long black hair, andi 
peacock feathers nodding in their turban9. A 
pathetic group of Ieper9 sits apart. And there U a.* 
Muslim, a Brahmin, an ’untouchable,’ an Englishman*, 
an Indian Christian, bound by service into a real* 
family-symbol of what might be throughout the 
world if the message of the Christ-ebild was taken : 
to our hearts. For though only two of the company 
are Christians, all are held together by that Christ¬ 
mas love which teaches that a thing has only to be.COITI 
human to be precious, and that where poverty is 
there Christ would desire to be. For always the 
Gonds are hungry. The God of Food, they say, 
has left the forest for the cities where he makes 
men fat. But at Christmas, at least, the God of 
Food returns, and all the children and the lepers and 
as many animate as will come have a great feast. 

More and more, people gather from their tumble- 
down huts, and soon they begin the dance of 
the Karma, famous dance of the new birth of trees- 
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All through this holy night they dance till the dawn 
-come* and they a mg an oldj old song that might well 
have a Christmas meanings for while In the chapel 
-rises the strain of While Shepherds watch their 
flocks by night*, the roar of the drums answers and 
- the dancers cry : 

O sleeper rise, if thou would’st see. 

At midnight, the tree burst into flower. 

Tomorrow l shall begin my journey back to 
them. I wish a Happy Christmas in the name of 
India to the people of Great Britain and to all those 
whose lives like mine are spent in the lonely place* 
of the Empire." 


REMINISCENCES.* 

1 began writing for the Hindu shortly before or 
'Soon after E took my degree from Kumbhakonam 
'College, The first contribution which I sent was 
published on the leader page. Of what happened in 
-the editorial sanctum, I was totally unaware till my 
friend, the late Mr, K. Subba Rao, then Sub-Editor, 
published his “Revived Memories" two years ago. I 
was gratified to read that G, Subramanya Iyer when 
he handed over to Mr, Subba Rao for the first time my 
manuscript said to him, “Please read this. How fine it 
isl I have no doubt on© of these days this young 
friend of ours will be one of the moat brilliant writers 
of our time and generation," I wrote often and all 
that I wrote was published in the editorial page, 

I may mention here that my writing to the press was 
extremely distasteful to my father who, a Govern¬ 
ment official himself, regarded Government service as 
the only place for respectable people. Writing 
to newspapers was, in his view, disreputable. 
At his urgent pressure and on the recommendation 
of a relative, I found myself seated in a Government 
office In Madras. Hut ft week of it was too 
much for me. There was very little to engage 
the mind in the work which consisted chiefly 
of making a few entries in a huge register. 
All the others who sat in the same room with me, ! 
took their task easily. They came m a few minutes 
after the prescribed time, chatted with their 
neighbours, and made their entries and left punc¬ 
tually as the hour struck for tiffin. They returned 
after n full hour and waited anxiously for the clock 
to strike the hour to disperse. They were also 
letting tall remarks in my hearing to the effect that they 
did not appreciate my presence among them. 
When I saw an advertisement for a teacher in 
the Htgh School conducted by Mr, Subrahmanya 
Iyer, 1 jumped at it hoping that my writings in 
the Hindu would predispose him m my favour. 
So they did. It was a short interview which I had 
with him and next day I handed my resignation of 
my official post to the head of tho Department. He 
was surprised. He told me that 1 had done in one 
week what the others took more than a month—* 

- though I was conscious only of filling my time 
with entries in the big book to get over 
the terrible boredom*—and that I was assured 
of speedy promotion if I continued there, I 
thanked him but told him that I preferred work 
in which I felt some interest. As a matter of fact^ 
teaching in a school was not very much to my taste 
either. I was interested in the boys and I came 
to learn many years later from on© or two of them 
that they had derived some benefit by their contact 
with me in the school. I became Headmaster, 
and one of my first measures was to do away with 
the promUouous caning which formed part of the 
system in those days, I sent round a circular that 
there should be no canes with any teacher, I was told 


" OoogTM 3ttbi)«a Number at Hindi*. 


that it was impossible to carry on the classes without 

the disciplinary Instalment. As a compromise, 

1 agreed to inflict the torture myself, if and when 
it was necessary. Every day 1 was called to one 
class or another but, as a rule, I managed to 
restore peace without punitive measures. On one 
occasion, however* E was obliged to become exe¬ 
cutioner, and each boy in the class received a stroke 
on his hand. When I was in tbe middle of this 
function, the boy whose turn it was next to receive 
a stripe, called out excitedly, ‘‘Sir, I am a married 
man 1 * L was completely taken aback. At the boy’s 
exclamation^ a picture arose before my mind of a 
young woman looking at me with reproachful 
eyes from behind him. I threw away the cane and left 
the room. I do not think I ever used it afterwards. So 
far as results at the examinations were concerned 
my Head mastership was a complete failure. No* 
wonder. Much of my time was taken up with 
writing for the Indian Social Reformer , the Hindu 
and the Indian Spectator In Bombay, Mr. B. M. 
Malabari having asked me to write for it during his 
visit to England. When K* Subba Rao left the Hindu 
to join the Mysore Service, I stepped into his place 
my senior being C. Karunakara Me non, Menon was 
a very careful and conscientious writer. He was in 
charge of the Hindu when Mr, Subrahmanya Iyer 
went to England to give evidence before the Welby 
Commission. The first prosecution of Mr. TiLak for 
sedition occured during his editorship and Mr, r 
Karunakara Me iron’s criticisms, especially of the 
legal aspects of the case—it produced the 
famous definition of “sedition* by Justice Strachey 
—made the Hindu widely appreciated. When 
Subrahmanya Iyer returned he told Karunakara Menon 
that he was gratified to hear the Hindu articles 
spoken of highly everywhere. It has been some¬ 
times said of those who worked under Subrahmanya 
Iyer that they were trained by him. He did 
very little by way of training. He never told 
me what I should write about or how. I do not 
remember except on two occasions when any reference 
was made by him to what I had written. He was 
not given to praising his staff, not that he was want¬ 
ing in appreciation, out he knew the staff did not 
need praise. On one of the occasions he said, not so 
much to me as in my hearing, that the Hindu editorial 
paragraphs were spoken of as rivalling those of the 
Pioneer, It being then reputed the foremost Indian 
journal. It was said that high officials, includ¬ 
ing a Lieutenant Governor, were contributing 
to its columns. The other occasion was about 
the use of ’’it” for “so," When I next day showed 
him a standard book in which it was so used, 
he remarked that I need not have taken all the 
trouble about so small a matter. What we learnt 
from him was* however, of great value. It was his 
complete detachment from personal feeling and entire 
concentration on the merits of a subject in the 
editorials. Friend or opponent, it was all the same 
to him. While he sat in the editorial chair, he knew 
neither. 1 am glad to think that this tradition is 
being maintained not only in the Hindu but in the 
papers condnoted by those who worked with 
Subrahmanya Iyer, I left the Hindu at about the same 
time when Subrahmanya Iyer left it. 


German Refugees’ ProblemNewspapers 
give prominence to the letter of Mr. J. G- MacDonald to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations resign-, 
ing his office as the League High Commissioner for 
refugees from Germany, declaring that since the office 
was established two years ago conditions |n Germany 
which create refugees have developed so disastrously 
that reconsideration of the entire situation by the League 
is essential. 
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A MADRAS VERSION OF CONGRESS 

ORIGINa 

(By WSififelK So N D ARAR AM AN). 

[Prof. K. Sundararama Aiyar, the veteran scholar 
and educationist was one of the active delegates 
from Madras to the first Session of the Indian 
National Congress.] 

In December 1883, the annual convention of the 
Theosophical Society met at Adyar and attracted a 
large number of delegates from all parts of India. 
Thi9 caused surprise everywhere as the Theosophical 
Society came over to India as an organisation started 
In America and brought over here by its founders 
as affording the best means of attracting to its side 
the adherents of the ancient spiritual philosophy 
and methods of spiritual realisation which were still 
faithfully studied and pursued here and there among 
those who followed the methods of the Brahmagyana, 
among the various Vedic sects, still existing in India. 

Diwan Bahadur Ragunatha Rao, who had already 
joined the Theosophical Society and now attended 
the convention, was a man of highly progressive 
views in all matters connected with Indian politics 
and social culture. Inspired by the example of the 
convention, he got up a special meeting of his friends 
in his hou9o later on and determined with their 
aprobation to find ways and means of bringing to¬ 
gether Indian politicians to inaugurate a political 
movement for the regeneration and reform of the 
methods of government of this country calculated 
to promote a future Indian advance towards Swaraj # 

Mr. A. O. Hume, who after his retirement from the 
Civil Service had settled in Simla, came into contact 
with Col. Olcott and Madam B1avat9ki and the 
9tory of Mrs. Hume’s lost brooch and Madam 
Blavatski's intervention are incidents which might be 
mentioned en passant. Upon being informed about 
the loss of the brooch. Madam Blavatski promised 
to show the brooch to Mrs, Hume, if she could get 
at it as she hoped to do, but enjoined that no attempt 
should be made to either get possession of it or 
view it at close quarters. At one of the daily 
meetings of her European friends of an evening. 
Madam Blevatski suddenly left the gathering, walked 
some distance and returned after having secured 
the brooch from an ‘elemental' with which she was 
then supposed to be in close communion. But 
this by the way. While still at Simla, Mr. Hume 
paid frequent visits to Lord Dufferin who had just 
then arrived in India as successor to Lord Ripon. 
During one of these visits, the conversation turned 
upon Mr. Hume’s aspiration for shaping and influenc¬ 
ing English publio opinion so as to start a move¬ 
ment (or India’s political unity and regeneration. 
Mr. Hume’s idea was to rouse the conscience of the 
people of England by carrying on a persistent agita¬ 
tion in Great Britain with the support and encourage¬ 
ment of leading friends of India both among English¬ 
men and Scotchmen whether or not officially connected 
with India. Lord Dufferin considered the question 
from a purely private sympathiser’s point of view and 
expressed his opinion that such an agitation in 
England was foredoomed to failure as all intelligent 
Englishmen were fully aware of the advantages of all 
kinds, economic, political, administrative, etc., which 
Great Britain derived from her huge and passive Indian 
dependency. He also convinced Mr. Hume that 
the tatter could secure his own aims best by 
oonfining the agitation to India for the present ana 
making Indian publio men all over the land to 
start and organise and develop to its full strength 
a national organisation in India itself and conducted 
with zeal and discretion by her own leaders under 
Mr, Hume’s sympathetic and courageous lead. 

•Hindu Ouugrea* Jubilee Supplement. 
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Diwan Bahadur Ragunatha Rao’s idea had by- 
now spread among all political associations and 
politicians in various parts of India. Throughout 
1884 and even 1885, the idea of a national political'; 
organisation intensively and continuously devoted 
to the advancement of the future political status 
of India within the British Empire wa9 a leading 
topic of discussion both in the press and on the 
platform in the land. The enthusiasm of the politi¬ 
cians and other public men manifested themselves 
not only in the formation of popular associations 
like the Indian Association of Calcutta, the Poona 
Sarvajanik Sabha and the Madras Mabajana Sabha to 
name only a few, but also in strengthening Mr. Hume’s 
own persistent resolve to carry on the agitation for- 
India coming into her own. Mr. Hume immediately 
went to Bengal and induced the leaders of the Calcutta . 
Indian Association, which was then under the 
guidance of Baboo Surendranath Bannerjee, to pursue 
the public aims which he had already determined 
upon propagating throughout the length and breadth 
of India and her people. It was at this stage that he 
issued a pamphlet called “The Old Man's Hope.” 

It was at first distributed chiefly in Bengal 
but numerous copies found their way into- 
all other parts of India arid broadcast Hume’s 
ideas for the political advancement of India. The 
Madras Mahajana Sabha was in full swing having 
been started by Messrs. P. Rangiah Naidu. G. 
Subramania Aiyar, P. Ananthacharlu, Veeraraghava- 
chariar and others and had held some political 
conferences, both in the presidency town and in> 
mofussil centres like Kumbakonam. It was about 
thi9 time that Mr. Hume was active and though he- 
directly worked among the people of Bengal, active 
politicians in all parts of the country took up his 
idea9 and worked for their advancement. Mr. Hume's 
idea was originally to make Poona the permanent 
centre and abode for the establishment of the proposed 
Indian National Congress, as the place had long been 
the centre of the political activities and agitation of 
the leaders of the Sarvajanik Sabha. Several gentle¬ 
men at Poona became actively interested in organising, 
the resources and personal activities needed for the 
holding of the Congress there. 

MISSIONARY PLANS 

Sixty delegates coming from twenty-five National 
Christian Councils met at Northfiela, Connecticut* 
September 27—October 2, 1935 to review the work 
of the preceding three years and to plan for the 
ensuing period. 

The missionary enterprise has come now to the 
dawn of a new age in which fresh forces are begin¬ 
ning to play a momentous part. These forces are 
challenging the fundamentals of historic Christianity. 

In view of such a situation there came to the Con¬ 
ference the conviction of the necessity for a World 
Meeting to be held in 1938 in the Far East where a 
new sen9e of Christian world solidarity could be* 
gained. 

A thorough study' of evangelism on the mission 
field 19 to take a central place in the activity of the 
International Missionary Council with a view to 
vigorous, concerted, aggressive and continuous 
evangelism by the Churches. The survey is to b®com 
centred in the Church aiming at enlisting voluntary lay 
and pastoral forces. The preparation, holding and 
follow-up of the 1938 meeting is therefore to be 
utilised to promote fuller co-operation in the world 
missionary enterprise. Hitherto co-operation has not 
so often been extended to large evangelistic ventures. 

It has also been mainly an activity of missionary 
societies rather than of Indigenous churches. Vigo¬ 
rous studies of all these processes and of concrete 
projects of fre9h practical co-operation are being set 
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Professor L&tourettc declared in thU connec¬ 
tion that if Christiana plan in any lea9 terms than 
reaching every last creature on this globe they are 
untrue to the commission of Jean?. 

Dr. Merle Davis, Director of the Department 
of Social and Industrial Research analysed the 
problem created by the impact of industrialism 
upon primitive peoples. His department was 
Invited to move its office to the far East to 
prepare through social economic studies for the 
1 &36 Conference. The following studies, preparatory 
to the Conference, were suggested ; (I) A more 
adventurous and far-reaching programme of co¬ 
operation, (2) The creation of a well-trained 
Christian ministry and help for their continued 
spiritual growth and the efficiency of their service, 
(3) The organisation and spritual strength of the 
Indigenous church including its support by the 
local Christian communities, (4) The relation of 
the Church to Christian movements outside the 
framework of the Church, (5) The relation of 
Christianity to other religious cultures, (6) The 
need of the Church in each land to become truly 
integrated to such elements in the cultural 
inheritance of the people as are congruous with 
Christianity. (7) The need for the Church in each 
land to realize itself as a part of the world-wide 
Christian community, {S) The place and function 
of the Christian community in secular society. 

The following startling problems were flung into 
relief by these same representatives as they confront¬ 
ed the new secular world forces fa) The economic 
basis of the Church in view of Che present situation. 
This is especially a problem in India and in other 
countries where large masses of Christians are 
proletariat- (£) The relation of Christianity to the 
changing social and economic order, (r) The relation 
of the Church to modem challenges such as commu¬ 
nism and imperialism, (d) The problem of church 
and State in the various manifestations which It 
assumes in different countries, including questions 
relating to education, its development and control- 
The Committee Anally decided to hold the world 
conference in the autumn of 1938 at Kowloon, in 
China. Four hundred delegates are to be sent, allot¬ 
ted to thirty areas. Over two hundred will be 
nationals of these areas, with some seventy missiona¬ 
ries, and the remainder will be from other parts of 
North America, while every national Student Chris¬ 
tian Movement in the world will be asked to send a 
student delegate. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL IN INDIA, 

Last month Lord Willmgdon opened the first 
Public School at Dehra Dun. In his speech he 
criticised the University Education In India and called 
It soul-tess and bereft of any contact with life. Lord 
Willing don hoped that the managers of the school 
would see that the education given to the pupils In 
the school would be soul-ful and constructive. The 
eurrlculum of ifre school is based on the famous 
Public Schools of Great Britain | Eton and Harrow 
are the models. Mr, Foot, the Headmaster, and his 
four English colleagues are to bear the responsibility 
of forming the character of the future rulers and 
administrators of India. It is a grand scheme on 
which millions of pounds will be spent, by the State 
and by private individuals. We wonder if the ex¬ 
penditure on this costly experiment is worth incurring. 
Docs India want education modelled on Eton and 
Harrow ? Have they a soul to spare P The pro¬ 
gressive thinkers in this counhy have oome to the 
conclusion that the sooner Public Schools are closed 
the better it will be. The product of the Public School 
Is much more detached from the realities of life than 
the product of the Universitit^-Mas Butteiitu 


THE BASK OF BABODA, LTD." 

Code ibf pikmtM of and lufotr aopporM by VM 
ijTifmnitit of EL H- tb* ktbifkji o t BmwU. 

C Bagtatarwi WBuSm th* J3*mda Oompaolv Adt £H of ISffT Ik 

Eud CLrrc*;—BiBO Da. 

BruKbefi-^BQQibif, Ahmfddtud. Mebina 

Oabholp Aunt, Petud, Patau, AmreltBliaviaiti', SUh pof, 
Kaiita, Kalol, Hull, Kmpulwan], Dwariu, and Port Oktin. 

CAPITAL. SUBSCRIBE!* — R* 6a.OfeOa« 
CAPITA!- PAID-UP , 30 ,o<vxso 

RESERVE FUND «. . 

j f - DIBEQTQBS; 

Sir Ljalubhal S*mat4a% Kt. C.I.B., (Ch airman}, 

S belli DurfipniMd Shambbupr&ui Lukari. (Still 
Agent, Ahnodabid, ) | 

Sfaetb To danufll CKtnnnlql Samnl Beotiar, Mill Aft at 
Baroda. 

Toolaldu Kilobaud Eaq„ (KUacbaad Dovchand A C 
Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr. GlnJhartal Donabbal Parlkh, B.A., LUB 4 Baroda, 

Raj Rain a BhaJlal Dajlbbtl Amin, D. A., M. 3, C, 1„ 
^Managing Agoot, Alembic Chemical Worlu Co. Ltd., 

Seth Pronankblal MA.atloJ (Shomck MUD* Ltd, 
Abmedabad,) 

Mr, 3, D, Saklatwala (Tata 3ona, Ltd^ Bombay,) 

Mr. Wideband Hlraebaad ( Bombay. 

Mr, ManUal Balabhal Nanmvatl, B* A,, LL B. A, M. Fen 
Baroda. 

UUIW&HT DEPOSIT ACCOUNT B, 

Intone! an, d*Hj AAlftnaa* Jrotn Ba, 300 to fta, 1 , 00 , 000 * 
MU be »11.] itod at l per cwnt, pea ttuodoa and on lami 
ft a. LOO ,(MJO by apodal err * ogam out. No 1 nbfoil vldob 
doa oat com# to Kn, 0 par ball- >«r MU b* alia wad, 

JP1CTD DEPOSITS- 

Ronalnd tor long or abort period* on term* which may a* 
mnWtUiad on appUcaUoit, 

LOANS, 0VBJEtDBABT9 AHD OASK CREDITS, 

Xbo Bank grant* aaaommodMloit on term* to be armngjf 
hg&lni! eppnrad eeanxitlaa 

Tba Bank undartaku an babaU of It* Oorutitaenia \hm mat* 
Oconody of Share* bod Scour!tin* and the ooUeottim of dirtdtndi 
lod iptawat ihornoQ ; la a Luo nudertakea tka sale and panbftH of 
GkiTvinuaoaui Paw and all dflnqriptton* at 6took at moderate 
ahargaa partkul&n ol which may b* learnt on applloattoo- 

► - BAVIN OS BANK DEPOSITS, 

Deposit* reoadvod la Seringa Bank account* and Storing! Bank 
deposit aoe□null' Iatemi on thim la allowed at I par neat pm 
aruLtup. Bala on application, 

' W, Q. GBOUHDWAIXK, 

Gapetal Uanager, 


THE SC INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


t 



Fortnightly soilings beiweco 
Bombay, Karachi and Calomta, 
Burma gaffing sc Galle Tudcorm 
-t > Colombo and other } xki3li? a td§Ji 
r ' according to demand. 


For Freight and other particular* apply to— 

f NAM RO TAM MOJtAMjEB * Co*, 

AgmU*. 

Sudani* Houn, lit dprott Ro*d, Ballard SaL-ua, 

Bombay, 
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THE. BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

,t (EBtabllohed 7 th SeptimbeF 19004 j 

utaoRpa&AtRb UNTiaa *th» htoiak mMPAwnm Atrt 

■ wt or I88S. . * . 

He AD OFFICE l 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS* BOMBAY* 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik leraoti St., Bombtj, 
BANDRA, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL* 

3/4* Hughes Road* Bombay, 
AHMEDABAD. 

fifnnehee!^ AHMEDA BAD, (Station Branch. 
»ra nonce CALCUTTA, 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) ' 1 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA, 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT, 

* SURAT, 

Capital Subscribed _ Ra, 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund n 1,02,50,000 

London Agents s—The Westminster Bank, Ltd# 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs. 900 to 
ft I. 1,00,000' @ 1% per innum. Interest on balances ia 
oxccu or Ra. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arnmgeaiedt. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest am emoting; 
to less than Eft. G per half year. 

FLXED DEPOSITS* rf % 

Deposits are received fixed for one jwr or for abort 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

■* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rules on application.* The Bank acta as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally* Rules may be obtained ot> 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 
The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shores and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
■lock at moderate charges particulars or which may be had 
*fl application. 

. ..... A* G* GRAY, 

Manager, 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA. 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN. 


The articles which appeared in 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 
have been reprinted in book form. 
Copies can be had at R«* 3 (inland), 
5sh. (foreign), and I 2 (LI. S, A.), 
"postage and packing free from— 

The Manager* 

The Indian Social Reformer, 
Kamakshi House, 

* Bandra* 

BOMBAY -20. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: ap&llnStnrt, Fort, Boat*. 

\\ 1-> ’ ' *■ 


Biraimtl (District Poona), 
lalampur <ubtrtct £atara> 

Kind . t „ w ). 

Tutsan I » ^ 

Batnrm ( * 

KiitQffkuwadl {, m 

&blrala C * h > 

Keregaon f *» % 

Koperftaoa (District Ahmed- 
"****)' 
( „ k 

BWwnndl 'cDlatrtet Tb™£ 
Pnlphar ( - h « J. 

Kfllynn ( h h JL 

Ahlu) (District S hoi A pur). 


, DIREOTOR0 

&lr 0 Kat)hM V. Manta. LCS.I., 

81* Lalfib^at Samaras, KL, 
tfidhow]» D. T o te w hjt r 


Vtramtani iUlMrfct 



dilM4> 

Dhull* 

(District 


Khnidah) 

Dodflulchi 

( ** « 

Nanduriinr 

ye m li 

Shlrpur 

( U in Jv 

Shnhada 

r « ■ a 

Snkrt 

t > ■ )» 

5ifidkheda 

i k H A 

MnleRNOO 

(DUtrict M**U4r 

Satana 

t a mi 

Kulwutt 

£ B « 

Dohad 

(blurtri Purt 


MhtnilJ), 

KOldl 

. £ 


B. O. 3k rlaya. Esq., 

O. P. Murtiaobwar, Esq, 
GL 1 L Doradbar, Esq_ 

B. N. Efvhvaln, SEaq.* 


Prot V.a. KalV 

B* N, Bajndnya. 

A* F. Kill karat, E«q** 

D, W* Baal. Fsq.* 

P. 8. LazGrmh'ffia Eitq 
0. H, Gaadbl, 

Ban Bah*dtu R, V. Vi 
V. Ii, Manta, Ewq. t 


atTAREi OAFITAL^- 

C Fully Paid) *** *» Ro» [ 3 , 94^00 

1 CTElFOBITS find Ux on* year sad ihartsT ox longer vviofa 
aw adoaptod, Raum and othai parUanlin may ba twateh^ 
lrmn the andcvolgaad, 

3. OCRRERD &COOORT9 tn opirwl ftjr Q p-^ r ^ nTt* 
SooiaUoi and todlviduala iokr«»l Is allowed nn dally balaao* 

OOt *rta oadln g 3d. 1,00,000, 

3. SAVING3 BANK DEPOSITS are »a«pta]* and fnktegt 
paid at 3^ par oo minimum pmuthjy BuUm 

ha obtalsad lwa the uadaxaignedi 9 

L in I bbuM on district and oUuw lawns cm W'iih *& Sa 

aaoartalnad on appLkoatian, 

Tha Sank flnannse only ngkiwd Sttlwfca 

IhA B-Jinfeay PnmidocuiT, on tto woommoudaliou oi fctu Bsgtsivu. 
Cn<]parAtlT9 Soototiofl, Bombay Frttldvnoy* ^ 

«■ Aoaouni* am and 1 tad qnortarly by s firm of imorpnid 
Aaoooxttenki and yearly by s Bpaoial Gnvernm* B t Audlkv, 
quarterly AtatoniwQta ol floandlal paittka an Id the 

" Bombay Gtorornment GuM," 

VAXETTNTH L, UXRTi, 

Mnnajln^ .Dttmtcm* 

THE 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Money saved wisely in these days brings Happineaw 
and when spent unwisely, it bring* over whdfljBy 
debts, worry, distress and uuhappioesa* 

Make therefore a Tegular *nving toy ‘Cpouiag p 

HOME SAVINGS SAVE ACCOUNT 

with t» and earn mteie^t on Dally balances 

SAFE deposit VAUI/^atidar.com 

Before hiring- a Safe in any erf the Safe Deposit 
Vaults of Bombay, you am requested to «Uit opr 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide « 
ota - favour ae others have done, 

a N, PQCHKHANAWALA, 

- 5 . Mawffinj Director, 
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QUALITY /. 

realpatidar.com > .. -, - r 

So—called‘cheap silk fabrics do let you do want'any time and 
cost you more in the long run because they are made down to a 
price and not up to a standard. • ■ ; , ,,-r 





iltlilen vi^ j^cfanj 


ffli 


Mysore Government .Silk Weaving Factory 
fabrics are recognised throughout ' India for 
their superior quality, reliability and attrac¬ 
tiveness and are guaranteed free from admixture 
either with artificial silk or foreign yam. 

The choice is in your hanas . 

' ' ( * , i . . 1 

Buy Mysore Georgettes, Mysore Crepes and 
Mysore Satins and have full satisfaction. 


Leading Stockist*. 


Agents :— ; 

The Mysore Products, Princess Street, BOMBAY. 

The Mysore Silk Depot, Swadeshi Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 
The Svadeshi, Yusuf Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort; BOMBAY. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine, 

I UBL1S11ED ONCE 1N TWO MONTHS* 

Killed sakly in the ini*, eat* of the Women nt 
iailie, by Mra. K, 5 a ttE1ali a £>h a g, u* 4., Harrington 
JR,oad f Chet pet, Mfidr at* 

Ho. a* p. 

Siihtoriytjoa (including Postage), 

lulaud H , b B 0 
• tl Foreign «** 4 0 0 

(Suhseribora aud Contribution! urgently needed^ 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY, 
Dealing with Social, Economic, 
Political and Religions Problems* 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PRICE 2 ANNAS, 

Annual ; Inland, Rt , ■?,— 

Foreign, P&ti /re f. 

Subscription* and all other Communication* 
abould be addieued 1 


THE MANAGER, 

The Guardian, 

Hooaktb Pusan, Mount Hoad, 
MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOR THE CURE OF 

Cdd, Coup h, Headache?, Rheumatism, Swelling and *11 oth«r 
kinds, of Ache* and Faina. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY & MADRAS, 
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UNPRECEDENTED ! PERM A NENT t INSPI RING t 

realpatidar.com ." 

WORLD .FELLOWSHIP. 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Culture* 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world* The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries —the late Jane Addams, Mrs* Margaret 
Sanger* John Haynes Holmes, Dr* J* T* Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain 
H- H- the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr* Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma. 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference have been sent 
to us for circulation in India and can be had for Rs, 10/- (Rupees ten only) postage 
12 as* extra from— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, , 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20, [ 

~ “INDIAN OPINION” " 

* {Founded hy Mahatma Gandhi In 1903) 

For The Moral, Political and Social Advancement 
Of South African Indians, 

SUBSCRIPTION* RATES. 

Within the Union - - - - * - - - 20s Annually* 

i, » » - -- -- -- - 10s. 6it Half-yearly* 

Outside the Union - - 21s, Annually. 

n $ 9 » - - - - - - - * - I Is- Half-yearly, 

For* Further Particulars Apply to:— 

The Manager, 

INDIAN OPINION, 

Phoenix, Natal. 

THE INDIAN SQglHL REFORMER. 

Subscription Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free). 

Single copies of the current month, if available, ean be 
bad at 2 annas, current year 4- annas and copies more 
than a year old B annas each, exclusive of postage 

For further particulars , 'please apply to:J ea ipatidar.com 
THE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

KAMAKSH1 HOUSE, BANDRA, 

BOMBAY 20-___ 

knFitrt h J B, Manseor. Th* Oomnwiwliki FrtatUift Pm* *06, Cowwii FWoU etrwl, Fort, Pomtaj-, M P^bLlahwi by 

Bvunlnfttt WalartjjaTQ tor the Proprf-toM ot tbs M IndJ*n SooVal Rulormat. 1 * Llir-lted, mt 106 Cov&eJI PM«1 Sifeot, Fort, Bombay 
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‘ "' f PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. * ; ' ■ 

Omc*i-HAHARSHl BOUflE, DANDBA, BOIH&AT, IS. ‘ / “ ' 7 / Stflfar J—fC. AATAtfAJAtf, 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs* 7-8*0 (Foreign) Rs-10-0-0.- , 


I « Vol.XLVI. BOMBAY—SATURDAY- JANUARY 11,- 1930. No. 19 ' 


a 


£ 


"J tr Hi b* ii h«r»h as truth, and u oncoinpnrriiisbg u justice ; I 
ttcuu, I will not retreat a tingle i nch— r A nd / mill be heard. > 


in earnest— 1 will not equivocate-~I wilt not * ' 

, William Lloyd Garrison in the Liberator,: 


CONTENTS 


Pandit Jftwl&wlml VJudleiatad, 
OopgreM ana Liboiaia. 

Boola-i Betofua Among Haiubtt 
dlrirlt 

FToata apd Gnxwt». 

J ha Womaa'a Oobt*eenp«, 
TheOafigt*** SooUllaL 
Wblob Sit SbatrninJchatn? 
MsbaiAja oi^ys-jl Rao 


Hindu law ol 6non«alan, 
A r too«t ol Evolution. 
OonYori km. 

Mr*, Ejn-ngar and Birth Oontrgl. 
All India Womao’a OouferauooL 
Woman'# Right* *nd BeUgion. 
Sir B. Radh«,kiishaaD on 
Hinduism, 

Bnptlaai and Ohrlatiauity, - 

VllHaga Upliic—A Saggstion. 


; ■ V notes' ; 

Pandit Jawharlal Vindicated :— In the Re* 
former of December 21, we published Pandit 
Jawharla! Nehru's repudiation of the accusation 
in the Bengal Administration Report against 
bira of. having recommended to Bengal leaders 
the carrying on of a socialist agitation under the 
guise of an anti-untouchability movement and 
with money collected for Harijan work. The 
Pandit protested that, whatever he might have 
been guilty of, he had never indulged in duplicity 
in his work. He declared that the allegation in 
the Administration Report was absolute falsehood 
and challenged the Government of Sir John 
Anderson either to justify the charge or 
publicly withdraw it and express regret for it* 
Such demands have been made by others —for 
example, political detenues—but have not been 
met on the ground of **public interests* 1 ' We 
expected that the Pandit's challenge would be 
disposed of similarly. It is, therefore, a most 
agreeable surprise to see that the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment have not resorted to this excuse in this 
case. The strong language in which the 
Manchester Guardian and the New. Statesman 
supported the Pandit's demand, may have had 
some influence in securing a response* But such 
strong comments have passed unnoticed before* 
We are obliged, therefore, to think that the com¬ 
pliance of the Bengal Government in this 
instance is due to the change of heads at the 
India Office, the present Secretary of State 
being a former. Governor of Bengal whose 
knowledge of the people was derived not solely 
from Police Reports. .The Bengal Government 
have not in so many words withdrawn th© 
grave imputation made against a man whom 
even those who differ from his opinions respect 
highly for his sterling honesty of purpose and. 
transparent sincerity. It is explained that the 
writer of the Report drew certain inferences 
which he mistook for facts and stated as facts 
and for this the Government of Bengal express 
their regret. ■ Pandit jawharlal has accepted 


the explanation and expression of regret. -But 
the matter: Is not one between the Pandit and 
the Government.of Bengal* The Administration 
Report is published und;r the authority of 
Government and a sentence in a prefatory note 
that they are not responsible for all the state-* 
ments made in it, does not absolve them of their 
responsibility* “A similar, reservation is made 
in newspapers but a Court of Law would not oil 
that ground relieve an editor of responsibility fo* 
everything that is published in hi3 piper, We 
are surprised that the Government of Bengal 
should have resorted to this pettifogging excuse. 
As for the plea that the writer mistook 
his inference for a fact, a journalist who did that 
would be mulcted in heavy -damages or' may 
be; even , sent . to jail. We welcome, none 
the Jess, the Bengal Government's parenthetical 
remark that _ Administration Reports are 
intended to do nothing more than give an 
accurate picture of current events* The Reports 
on the - Moral and Material Progress of India 
which used to be presented to Parliament by 
the Secretary of State for India, before the 
Government of India started a Publicity 
Department, were models of accurate and lucid 
statement and we should much wish them to be 
revived in place of the monographs on India 
by Directors of Information who can not be 
called to account like other writers. - 

Congress and Liberals:—The Right Honourable 
Srinivasa Sastry had publicly extended on behalf 
of the Liberal Patty his hand of goodwill to the 
Congress. We trust that it will be responded to 
in the same generous spirit in which it is made. 
As Mr* Sastry said, the National Congress 
is not only the oldest but it is also the largest 
political organisation in India* It has to its 
credit much solid, work and sacrifice in the 
country's interests. Since the suspension of the 
Civil Disobedience movement and the removal of 
the ban on Council entry, there is no vital point 
of difference so far as politics are concerned 
between Liberals and Congressmen. Th© 
differences, such as they are, relate to matters 
like the wearing of khaddar and the performance 
of r a certain amount of what j is known 
in Congress parlance as manual labour* An 
increasing number of Congress members Is dis¬ 
satisfied with these limitations to Congress 
membership* The manual labour clause, adopted 
last year, has proved unworkable and it is 
almost sure to be repealed at the next session. 
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The* kSiaddar clause layout? ofvplace in the 
constitution of a ^ predominantly ^ political 
organisation. The All India Spinners Association 
is an independent body ana, with the large 
funds at its disposal, it should be, able to 
carry on its propaganda without the adventi¬ 
tious aid of a political patron* There is 
one other difference between Congressmen and 
Liberals. It is as regards the goal to 

be set before the country as the end of 
its political activities. The Congress has set 
up Independence or substance of Independence 
as its goal. The Liberals cling to 

Dominion Status as their objective. 
Mr. Sastry has asked that Congress should drop 
Independence. We would suggest that Liberals 
should drop Dominion Status*. Neither Inde¬ 
pendence nor Dominion Status is a sufficient 
end in itself. ' The question, whether India 
should remain within or without the. British 
Commonwealth, is not an issue which can be 
decided on absstract considerations. Even if it 
were one, it can be decided only with reference to 
the larger issue of India's position in and her 
capacity for service to the world at large. It is 
obvious that the British connection, if it 
Operates to suppress India's genius and aptitudes 
for world service, will become obnoxious to 
world opinion. Recent events have shown that 
world opinion is a force with which even a great 
power like Britain will have to reckon. On the 
other hand, if India is completely unhampered 
by the British connection in her efforts to serve 
humanity, there is nothing to be gained by 
making the breaking of it an end to which the 
nation's energies should be concentrated. On the 
contra ry 9 India's yearning to take her due 
share in world affairs, will only^ be strengthened 
by her established position in the British 
Commonwealth. 


Social Reform Among Nambudirls:—If the 
Zamorin Raja expects that his baa on 
temple entry will deter progressive Nambudiris 
from pressing forward with social reform which 
alone can rescue them from the decadence due 
to outworn customs imposed on them by ■ their 
exclusive eminence, he is doomed to early and 
complete disillusionment. The Nambudiri 
Ypgaksaema Mahasabha (Nambudiri Social Wel¬ 
fare League) met at Trichur near Cochin on the 
28th December for its twentyeighth annual 
session. For the first time in its history, it 
had for President a woman, Srimathi Parvathi 
Nanminimangalam* After prayers by another 
Nambudiri Brahman lady, Srimathi Ary a 
Antharjanam, the Chairman of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee called public attention to the 
action of the Cochin Government in repeatedly 
Vetoing a Bill to control the powers of the Karan a* 
van or manager of a Nambudiri family, who 
at present exercises absolute control over the 
family possessions. The Lady President in 
her address, explained her non-participation so 
long in the League’s work as being due to her 
dissatisfaction with its failure to deal satisfac¬ 
torily with the crying evil of discarded women 


”—- -- ? — ? . —£- 

of the caste. Only the eldest son in a family 

is allowed to marry and her remark apparently 
refers to women who, oq. account of this feudal 
prohibition, have been stranded in life. The 
President went oil to siy that her community had 
progressed in recent years. The women threw away 
the old-fashioned umbrellas which they were 
obliged by custom to carry with them. Grown up 
girls were attending schools in increasing 
numbers. She declared that Nambudiri women 
should be given the right to remarry and to 
sever themselves from unwholesome marriages. 
She exhorted her people to give up cowardice and 
work for the uplift of the community. The 
report in the West Coast Reformer to which we 
are indebted for these interesting particulars, 
might have been fuller and more detailed, having 
regard to the significance of this important 
movement in the most conservative of Hindu 
castes * 

Hosts anfl Guests*—While in some respects, 
Poona was advantageously situated to hold the 
last sessions of the Hindu Mahasabha, it was 
in one important matter quite unsuited for the 
purpose. This is the persistence in the - city of 
the rather narrow tradition of the Peishwa's 
regime which brought the Empire built up by 
the genius of Shivaji to an untimely and rather 
inglorious end. The characteristics of that regime 
were cleverness in diplomacy, plenty of personal 
courage, and an exceptionally clear vision within 
a horizon limited by cast-iron sacerdotal ideas. Its 
great defect was an incapacity to think spaciously. 
In such an atmosphere the idea of Hindus being 
the hosts and all other communities being 
guests of the Hindus, comes naturally even 
to a mind attuned to the philosophy of the 
Vedanta, The simile is nevertheless adoubIe*edged 
one. According to Hindu ideas a guest is entitled 
to have the best of everything in the host's house 
served to him. To haggle over weightages in 
the electorates, would be the height of inho^pita- 
lity. If it was meant by the simile to assert a 
right of exclusive ownership to anything, it 
would justify the similar claim made by other 
communities which are relegated to the position 
of guests. That single declaration, which 
should have been promptly repudiated but was 
not, has brought on the Mahasabha an ill- 
deserved odium at the moment when its import¬ 
ance was coming to be felt by many who had 
hitherto looked askance at it. 

The Women's Conference:—The most successful 
of the annual conferences held in Christmas 
week is usually the Women’s Conference which 
presents a united front to the country. The 
tenth session which met at Trivandrum under 
the presidentship of Her Highness J Maharaxu 
Setu Parvati Bayi, is notable from all accounts* 
as the best organised of the Women’s Con¬ 
ferences. We print elsewhere the thoughtful and 
well-considered presidential address of the 
Maharani, Both TravancOre and the women’s 
Conference have gained much from their close 
association this year. The presence in Travancore 
of distinguished Birth Control propagandists. 
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Tike Mrs- Margaret Sangef and Mrs- Howe- 
Martin, who attended the Conference as visitors, 
gave special ' interest to the j Birth < Control 
resolution*' ; Following, its . usual, duhofdate 
policy, the Conference kept out the press but at 
this session the question was put to the vote, a 
large majority i favouring an in , camera 
sitting* Mrs* Sanger was invited to address 
the. house on Birth Control before the 
resolution was voted on. * An amendment to link 
rip Birth Control and maternity welfare had 
to be abandoned, we understand, because the 
-distinction between . this suggestion and the 
official resolution was felt to be too subtle 
for the Conference, This was unfortunate as the 
Birth Control movement has no future except as 
a section of maternity i work* Much of the 
opposition now experienced would have been 
dispelled , if a representative body like the 
Women's Conference had clearly decided for this 
step. Dr* B. Natarajan, Delhi delegate and 
Superintendent of Municipal Welfare work 
in that city, speaking on the resolution, 
said: “As a part of maternity and child welfare 
service the object of which is to reduce infant 
and maternal mortality, Birth Control is definitely 
necessary* The existing welfare centres which 
are in close touch with th people through 
their health visitors, know only too well the need 
for instructing some of the mothers In the prac¬ 
tice of Birth Control and helping them to follow 
the advice* Their work is gravely handicapped 
by the absence of facilities and authority to 
impart this knowledge. The assimilation of 
Birth Control by the maternity centre is an 
urgent necessity which cannot be neglected 
today. It will, besides filling up a gap in the 
welfare work of Indian cities, check the number 
of induced abortions by the use of quack 
methods which is common* But it will not 
solve everyr problem as is claimed by enthusiastic 
propagandists. Birth Control is not going to 
bring about an Utopia. In a world where babies 
are not the only trouble, much more has to be 
done than the mere establishment of Birth 
-control clinics." 

The Congress Socialist:—We welcome the 
resuscitation of The Congress Socialist al¬ 
though to many the double name will be 
perplexing. For we all know what the Con¬ 
gress stands for and many of us have at least a 
vague idea what Socialism is. But what ‘Congress 
Socialist 1 represents is not bo clear. It may 
mean, and often does, that Socialist who is a 
thorn in the side of older Congressmen. It has 
also meant the Socialist who owes an allegiance 
to # the Congress or vice versa* In any case one 
might safely look to the organ of the 
party to clarify the position soon. The 
paper does well to carry on its first 
issue several appeals for unity in Socialist 
■ranks* For while Comrades Meherally and 
Masani moved in the Bombay Corporation for 
■felicitations to the Congress on its Golden JubUee 
tout abstained from attending the functions. 
Comrade Maniben Kara took a prominent part 


in the celebrationst, ^nd workers at* Delhi* nearly 
wrecked ibe jubUee programme by holding back 
from it in a ' body.- Even id the first number of 
The- Congress] Socialist Itself . there , seems-" pa 
noticeable lack of unity. While General Secretary 
Jayaprakash " Narayan writes from Benares 
on the* need for a - paper to work 1 as 
a party-builder. Poet Harindranath ’ Chatter 
j?adya J who celebrates his return from - Sri 
Au robin do Ghose*s. Ashram at Pondicherry 
with 'a poem summarily rejecting the gods* 
claims that everything has been done already 
and that - 1 we/ are not now as before/' Msre 
cautious than frenzied ' Nasik. agitators ‘who 
express their contempt of Hindu scriptures by 
burning them publicly, Comrade Hirin merely 
wishes to “let them 1 be left on the shelves to be 
buried in. dust through the days/* very probably 
to be dusted and read when the' next attack of 
religious fervour comes on us again. Comrade 
Haris’s poetry has suffered from his; politics 
but we like particularly the lines ' . j 

1 Each one of us hears in his blood . 1 

The music that makes him a master; 

' We keep rolling along and along ' ' T r ■ ! 

Like an ocean whose billows are wide, L 
Lest readers ignorant of the context should 
rashly conclude that the ‘New Song 1 is a tipsy 
chorus, we hasten to add that it is in celebration 
of the freeing of the workers from exploiters* 
Bursting forth once more in the third number 
of the weekly, the poetic comrade extols the 
virtues of blowing one's own trumpet. We 
wish the Congress Socialist every success but 
we trust it will cut out the rhyming con¬ 
tributions. 

Which Sir ShacmiLikhaui ?—Until a man can 
be found who knows himself as his Maker 
knows him, sees himself as others sae him, there 
must be at least six persons engaged in every 
dialogue between two, wrote Oliver Wendell 
Holmes—an observation which comes to 
mind on reading Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty's confession at the Madras Christian 
College annual celebrations that he was what 
he was today because of the Influence of that 
institution. Leaving aside the audience who 
had met on the occasion, still there is room for 
doubt as to which Sir Shanmukham the speaker 
referred to -‘-the one known to his Maker, the 
one seen by his opponent in the last Assembly 
elections* Sami Venkatachallam Chetty, or the 
one revealed to Sir Shanmukham alone. But 
for his defeat in the elections Sir Shanmukham 
would not have been what he is today. He 
would probably have been elected President of 
the Legislative Assembly. Would he In that 
case have preferred the Dewanshlp of Coctua ? 
The Presidentship of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, is certainly* a far more elevated office 
than the Dewanship of Cochin* Sir Shan- 
mukhum lost the chance of reoccupying it’ 
owing, It was generally felt, to a certain lack of 
restt aint in his electioneering speeches, which 
cannot be recorded as due to the influence of the 
Madras Christian College under Dr. Skinner* 
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1 BOMBA F, January It „ 1936. I 

MAHARAJA SAYAJl RAO GAEKWAR. 

The completion of sixty years since the acces¬ 
sion of His Highness Sayaji Rao to the throne 
cf the Gackwar was celebrated with due pomp 
and solemnity and much genuine rejoicing at 
Baroda for several days beginning from New 
Year’s Day. Accounts of the great achievements 
of His Highness’s rule have been published In 
the Press. His Excellency the Viceroy arrived 
at Bare da for the occasion and at the State 
banquet held in his honour read a message from 
the King-Emperor conveying His Imperial 
Majesty’s congratulations and good wishes in 
words of marked cordiality. The Viceroy in 
bis speech offering his own felicitations, said 
that His Highness’s succession to the gadi in 
1875, marked the beginning of a new era of 
material and steady progress in the State. 
His Excallency continued : “ Under Your 

Highness’ enlightened guidance Baroda has 
never looked back. At the outset Your 
Highness set before you high ideals, some of 
which have already been attained, others 
you steadfastly pursue. And I can truly say 
that you have devoted your life to the interests 
of your State and the welfare of your 
subjects. The fruits of your labours are 
in evidence on all sides. The administration 
of the State Is on a high^ level, but what is 
perhaps more important, it is built upon sure 
foundations.” Special significance attaches to 
this testimony as Lord Willingdon was 
Governor of Bombay twenty-three years ago 
when Baroda and Its ruler were under the 
darkest cloud which cast its shadow during the 
Maharaja’s rule. That His Highness' purpose 
and motives have come to be understood and 
appreciated at their true high value, and that 
His Imperial Majesty and his Viceroy have 
felt that It was due to His Highness that 
they should bear public testimony to the fact 
in gracious and glowing terms, should be most 
gratifying to the Maharaja as it is to his 
countrymen* 

There is one sentence in the Viceroy’s. speech 
which marks the unique standing that Baroda 
during His Highness' rule has acquired in Indian 
polity. His Excellency declared that he , was 
glad that he was able to visit Baroda to pay his 
tribute of regard to His Highness and Her 
Highness and he asked the company to join him 
in wishing long life and prosperity to Their 
Highnesses and the Baroda State, A long and 
rigid convention has precluded any public 
reference by representatives of His Majesty to 
the wives of ruling Princes at State functions. 
This, no doubt, originated in respect for what was 
considered to be the etiquette of Indian Courts. 
Baroda is the only State where this old practice 
has been departed from and the Maharani 
officially and publicly recognised as the sharer 
cf her husband’s status as ruler of a State 


as in European countries. The keynote ofT 

the Maharaja’s policy for his State is to be- 
foun d in bis passionate devotion to socials 
reform. Hindu Society has been held back in the- 
path of progress by a stupid sentiment against 
women and Sudras as being of sinful origin. The-" 
breaking down of this degrading prejudice is in- 
one way or another the aim of Indian sociab 
reform. It has been the dominating aim of* 
the Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekawar. The social 
reformer’s mission begins with his own home.. 
The notable success which has happily crowned 
the Maharaja’s labours for his State, owes not a 
little to the example he has set in his own practice^ 
The besetting evil of Indian Princes is the zenana 
system. By emancipating himself and his- 
family from this traditional bondage, His- 
Highness released the State from the medievalism* 
which hampers progress all over India. Baroda 
by size and population is not one of the largest 
Indian States. It has won its place among 
the foremost of them by the social and educa¬ 
tional advance which, in a sense. His Highness 
forced on her through his long reign. One of the^ 
decided advantages which monarchical Govern¬ 
ment enjoys over the democratic, Is that it gives- 
a good ruler sufficient time to advance the" 
interests of his people by measures which require 
continuous care In their application. It is immune 
from electoral vicissitudes with their tendency^ 
to swing the pendulum this way and that. 

The names of Am a nul la Khan and Kemat 
Ataturk come to mind when we think of rulers? 
of States who regarded social reform as the 
foundation of a modern State and endeavoured 
to carry it out in their own States,. 
Amanujla failed because he had not th& 
patience to fashion his tools and to prepare the 
minds of his people by education to understand 
and give an intelligent assent to his beneficent 
measures, Ataturk has succeeded in carrying 
through more radical reforms than any ruler has 
attempted in modern times because a large body 
of Turks were habituated by their contiguity to 
Europe to modern ideas and modes of 
thinking. He had, too, the powerful support 
of a victorious Army. The ruler of 

Baroda had neither of these advantages^ 
But he is fortunate in having for his 
subjects a highly intelligent and educable people- 
who soon overcame their first feelings of distrust*, 
and threw themselves whole-heartedly in the 
furtherance of his plans when they realised their 
value to the public weal. Baroda stands today ir* 
i the forefront of Indian progress on all lines. Her 
Maharaja is not only * an All-India figure but 
he holds a high international position as 
leader of a movement making ©mr^under^OI 
standing and goodwill among nations. He is^ 
the International President of the World Fellow¬ 
ship of Faiths which is to hold its second session 
in London next May. His address at the first 
session in Chicago two years ago made a great 
impression and led . to his being chosen 
to the, highest position in : this great 
movement. The > Maharani. is a pioneer 
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~and most active leadei of the women's 
/movement which is the outstanding- feature 
of Indian evolution at the present lime* The 
^weight of Baroda will be certainly cast on 
the side of social advance in the Federation when¬ 
ever it comes. We join in the immense volume 
-of congratulation and good wishes which has 
greeted the Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwar on 
the Diamond Jubilee of his beneficent rule, 

* THE HINDU LAW OF SUCCESSION: 

A PROCESS OF EVOLUTION, 

From the concise statement in the two previous 
articles, one of two things is very clear, especially 
as Manu contains ell the above provisions 
except as to the widow's inheritance which was 
the last to emerge. Either Manu was the common 
Imperial and standard Code for all India of a 
particular period and the several other Smritis 

■ served as the special or local codes for the several 
provinces j or our Manu went on increasing in bulk 
by numerous amendments and repeals from time to 
time until it stopped so growing after the eovereign 
empire declined in its power to legislate for the 
whole of India* In the former case it is presumed 
that some provinces were progressive and some 
lagged behind In the matter of the evolution of 
Inheritance laws, and the special codes prevailed 
over the general in actual administration though 
the general Code of Manu showed the line of uni¬ 
versal or uniform development of law through the 

. length and breadth of India* A similar spectacle is 
being witnessed to-day in the desire to have the 
same uniform law in the Indian States as in British 
India* This would be possible only if all the pro¬ 
vince® were under the rule of the same king or 
Emperor or a common consciousness of homogeneity 

■ of all peoples arose in the minds ol the learned sages* 
It is not hard to believe, considering the great legal and 
literary aotivity of the period in question, that even the 
law of property which is the slowest to move onward* 
began, like the law of adoption as administered and 
incredibly enlarged by our court®, within the last 
80 or 100 years, to grow in all dimensions of pers¬ 
picuity, uniformity, and steadiness, under the able 
lead of State Officers of the type of Brihaspatl and 
Bukracharya. The former represented the Daiva or 
Brahmanio forces and the latter the Dravidian or 

.Asura influences. ' Manu seems to embody a happy 
but inevitable compromise between the two of them, 
And all other Smritis took the cue and in fact like 
Manu drew very largely upon the latter sources for all 
.available and enduring or broadening principles of 
equity to be engrafted upon the old and out-of-date 
Vedio Law and Usages, Thus it was that a fresh 
.and vigorous lease of life that has since stood the 
test of at least two millenniums was given to the old 
Aryan institutions of India* 

Taking the clue from Manu itself and Parasara 
that the Dharmas of all the four Yugas or distinct 
ages are comprised in the works of Smriti writers, 
Ch ere is room for the second a 11 e rnative 
aforesaid, our* the gradual but rapid develop¬ 
ment of the law, probably under the auspice® 
of a dynasty of very able and ambitious line of 
Kings or Emperors* Now one thin? is clear; tfu. 
that Manu does not refer to the widow’s right to 
take her husband's property, though Smriti Chandrika 
might assert that her right is ‘inferrible’ from Manu. 
The fact is that the spirit of Commentators and 
Digest-makers has throughout been so to interpret, 
without the least reference to historical sense, as to 
twist and torture the conflicting teals into yielding 
iairly harmonious, though sometimes most grotesque^ 


result®. Mayne is right^ In Saying, "The growth of 
a widow 7 ® right of succession is much more compli¬ 
cated than that of mother or daughter. Originally 
of course the shared in the general incapacity for 
inheritance which affected all women* Neither 
Manu, Apastamba, Vasightha, nor Narad a recognise 
her right as heir) though they do acknowledge 
that of the daughter and mother.***.*" But he would 
not or could not see the real reason that was winking- 
at him closely* He, in another place, almost knocked 
against it in para 556. The rule that father* 
husband, and son were to protect a woman in the 
stated order was rigidly enforced in the earliest 
times and women were also regarded pure and sacred 
and blessed and gifted by the Gods* Remarriage 
was freely resorted to in the case of young widow® 
with no issue ; and where they bad Issue the same 
supported them but where they had none, or none 
survived them, their property went to them or they 
themselves had recourse to adoption of various 
kinds of sons who inherited the property and main¬ 
tained them. And the special injunction was that 
a mother, though fallen or outcaste, must be 
maintained by their sons at their peril* Hence there 
was no necessity to endow the widow with an estate 
of her own ; nay, there was also direct authority of 
Kautilya ^ that she lost even the Stridhana which 
she forfeited to her issue on her remarriage* evert 
though it had been mainly Intended for her support 
in times of unforeseen calamity* The strong desire 
for having son® to save a Hindu from the hell of 
‘‘Put**; the dozen extra way® of securing them; the 
endowment of Stritfhana; the duty of the head of the 
house or other heir succeeding to the estate to sup¬ 
port the deceased member's dependants* the un¬ 
qualified duty of a son to support his mother, even 
though fallen; and the free right to remarry which 
the widows and other women had in several contin¬ 
gencies, all these things conspired to delay the rapid 
advent of the widow's estate in the evolution of 
Hindu Law, Gautama allowed it if she liked to 
have a son by Niyoga at the hands of her brother- 
in-law on special appointment; but that is not a 
widow's estate or inheritance proper, and Manu 
Supports the same by enjoining the tearing of a son 
upon a brother's widow and giving him the deceased's 
estate* Sankba-Likhita endorse® the rule, in the cane 
of the eldest widow* Devala postpones it to the right® 
of father, brother, and mother. And Harita allows 
maintenance to young widows who, declining to 
marry again, prefer to lead the life of a rigorously 
chaste widow. Thu® it is fairly certain that, before 
Briliispati, Katyayana, and Yajnyavalkya and Vishnu 
firmly established her right to succeed to her 
husband's estate, the free right of a widow to re¬ 
marry wa® already fast disappearing at least among 
the higher castes. So that from this point of view it 
also appears that the chronological order of the 
Rishls was that Gautama, Devala, Sankha and 
l larita preceded the four noted above. 

The strictures in Manu against Sudra® were 
evidently born of experience under the Nanda 
dynasty* There seems to have been a duplication) 
of institutions, one led by Sukra under the imperia 
Sudra kings, and the other 1>Y Brihaspati unde? 
feudal kings of royal r blood subject to complete 
Hrahmanio influences. There had already been ample 
fusion of Dravidian and Aryan idea® anti culture : but 
now special emphasis came to be laid on particular 
elements in the product of the fusion. Hence only the 
stigma attached td Sukracharya as the AsuraGufti# 
Nevertheless his verse® have found their due place in 
Manu* Manu went On growing by additions, efcx* 
until the days of the Acharya® were practically 
over and Kautilya came upon the scene and ruled 
that in approved forms of marriage, a woman lost 
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her right of divorce and re-marriage, but gave her the I 
»o-cajTed widow 1 a or woman's estate in her husband's 
property 90 long as she strictly adhered to a life of 
chastity, continence and submission to her husband’s 
relations; and after her life-tirae his heir* took hU 
wealth. And it is no wonder that Kautilya begins 
his Arthasastra with his salutations to Sukra and 
Brihaspati who had been his immediate predecessors 
in office, during the uprooted regime of the Nandas. 
His is a clear allegiance to both Dravidian and Aryan 
principles in the blended culture of the Hindus. 
In politics it means absolute equality and in law 
complete uniformity, whatever may be the distinction 
and diversity in the matter of particular traditions and 
rituals and other religious observances, among 
various schools of Vedic thought. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the devolution of Stridha- 
nam property was also proceeding on the line of 
approved or unapproved forms of marriage as they 
were prevalent in higher or lower castes among 
Hindus. And Kautilya defined Stridhanam as pro¬ 
perty endowed on a woman to support her in all 
cases of calamity befalling her- What was ori¬ 
ginally a bride-price or Sulka came to be endowed on 
the bride as affectionate gift and lastly as one in 
view to avert her wretchedness in case of an un¬ 
foreseen calamity or contingency. The approved 
forms partook of Brahmin or Aryan tradition and the 
Others of Dravidian one. And to-day we are so 
advanced, rather so far removed from those days that 
we have come to regard the happy blend itself as 
the product of Aryan as distinguished from Dravidian 
culture. And the rich product of steady, though 
rapid, evolution has now equally come to be regarded 
as the very Commandment of the Avatar of Vishnu 
to this day. Not the Vedas only* but the §mritis 
as well, have with us become equally eternal and cf 
divine origin, which we are asked not to violate or 
forbidden to transgress at our peril. 

Madras. R, V. V- Tatachariar. 


CONVERSION,* 


The problems of conversion cannot be dealt with 
either as a ^spiritual change* or ai a "change of 
community” without the principle itself being con¬ 
sidered and understood, as otherwise, we shall be 
merely begging the question. The meaning of the 
term conversion itself has been used in the preceding 
discussion in many senses. Similarly also the words 
"Religion and God. 1 * According to our individual 
conceptions of God and the functions of a religion, 
the purpose of conversion also will differ. 1 am 
afraid, it will be beyond me to attempt a metaphysi¬ 
cal discussion. I can only put forward my own 
personal understanding of the situation in the light of 
the teachings of Jesus as have been recorded by various 
Gospel writers. We have to hear in mind 
that even here we are dependent on the frail media 
of unsophisticated disciples of Jesus. In the 
preceding discussions we have been using the word 
Religion in two senses with reference toboth Chris¬ 
tianity and Hinduism. In the ancient world religion 
played the part of a code of laws, regulating ^ people's 
daily conduct and mode of life. In this sense 
Judaism and Hinduism are religions while Chris¬ 
tianity cannot be brought under such a category. 
You will remember with what meticulous care the 
ceremonial# are described An- -the- T^lateuoh 

and in thc^ Hindu scriptures. In this sense 
Christianity is not a religion. So while a 

^person may be a good Hindu he may yet 

^ owe allegiance to Jesus. Therefore, as long 


‘ ■* a mwrl at a doltwrea by Mr. 7* 0. KMmpm httaja 
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as there is nothing repugnant in one religion to tber- 
tenets of another there is no cause for conversion. 

In the conception of God we have to remembev- 
tbat many attributes are merely carry-overs front' 
the early days of Judaism. The tribal God of the* 
Jews who visited the iniquity of the fathers upoiv 
the children unto the third and fourth generation * 
and showed mercy unto thousands of them that 
love him still persists amongst the Christians- 
so called. Gcd exists to revenge and to reward. 
This God has to be propitiated by extending 
his domain by getting adherents. Herein Is 
the reason for conversion. For every addition 
to the flock we get a gem in our Crown ir» i 
heaven. This God in hla turn looks after the 
welfare of his people on earth and fights tftelr ; 
battles. The Western nations have four forms cf 
arms—defensive and offensive—the army, the navy*. 
the air force and the Church, So conversion is 
recruiting^ in the service of God, King and Country-, 
Missionaries, 1 know, will stoutly deny this as*- 
their main function but they are, never thele ss, r - 
consdous or unconscious recruiting agents for gum 
fodder. At time# Of conflict every pulpit is 
converted into a recruiting platform and the 1 * 
churches on either sides vie with each other t<r- 

f ain all they can in the Imperialistic struggle.- 
am reminded at this moment of the 
valuable services rendered by the Bishop-’ 
of London who went about the front during - 
the World War preaching that the boys who died 11 
fighting will go straight to heaven. In hi# speech 
Seth Jamnalalji pointed cut that the missionaries^ ■ 
emphasise the feet that Hinduism holds about 60^ 
mil lion Harijans as slaves as an excuse for their 
mission of conversion while they ignore the injustice 
of subjecting 350 millions to bondage. In reply tber 
British missionary friend who spoke before me stared:' 
that they themselves ate subject to the same* 
Government. Yes, it is true. We are slaves' 
in that our political and economic liberty i* 
curbed under fortuitous circumstances but the* 
missionaries are greater slaves than we in that" 
they have willingly sold their conscience to the 
Government, What shall it profit a man if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose bis own* 
soul f Their shackles are heavier than ours. Let us- 
pity them* How can we expect these slaves to help" 
u# to attain freedom and justice F Nobody can lift 
himself with his own boot strings, 1 did not intend' 
to speak on (his aspect but since the point has 
been raised I cannot ignore the question. During: 
the Satyagraha movement when aft kinds of atrocities* 
were inflicted on the Satyagrahfs the missionaries 
stood at a safe distance or within the precincts of’ 
the churches and prayed to their God for peace, This- 
is a cowardly and futile attitude. This is not. 
the stuff of which even, the church was built up in 
the early days. When there is no trouble they- 
issue forth from their hiding place and preach and 
attempt to convert people to cowardice. The His¬ 
tory of the Church ' teaches us that she has been the* 
handmaiden of the State through the ages. There— 
fore any increase In number of (he adherents streng¬ 
thens the State. In this way the missionaries aro. 
playing a dangerous political game in conversion. 

These are all perversions of Jesus’ teaching giving' 
rise to monstrosities in the religious sphere. Lot¬ 
us for a moment turn to the idea of Jesus otr 
the subject. According to the records we do¬ 
ne t find that Jesus advocated any particular' 
form of religion- He himself was not a Christian 
and we do not see anywhere that he advocated 

1 a change of religion as a result of spiritual' 
transformation. True, he said, a man must bo- 
bom again, but this does not necessitate a change.- 
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of religioAi He did not recognise a tribal God 
nor is it sure if he even recognised any set 
form of religion* He has given us certain units 
of measure. The yard stick of allegiance is 
“He that is not against us is for us* and not 
the fact of belonging to any particular religion. 
(Here a missionary member said it is also stated 
"He that is not with me is against me/' Mr, 
Kutnarappa replied that he is prepared to give 
Jesus the benefit of the difference in tbe 
two statements and accept the broader view 
as it fits in better with the spirit of Jesus.) “Yc 
shall know them by their fruits 3 * is his criterion of 
conduct and not the ceremonial adherence to baptism 
etc. His mission was “Heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, raise the dead and cast out devils/' Ail forms 
of social service is all that a follower can render. 
The test of those who belonged to his family or 
community is ^whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother, 
sister and mother'* irrespective of what community 
or religion a person may belong to. The form of 
worship he advocated was not the number of times 
one had to participate in certain rituals but to 
‘‘let your light bo shine before men that 
they may see your good works and glorify 
your father in heaven/ 1 Where is there room for 
conversion as practised by missionaries P When Saul 
was converted into Paul he did not change his 
religion. He changed from a fanatic persecutor into 
one “who was not against us, N one who yielded! good 
fruits, who went about serving tile needy, and he 
rejoiced in doing the will of the Father and lighted 
those In darkness. This much for his teachings and 
now let us see what Jesus said directly in regard to 
conversion, ‘‘Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
Hypocrites, lor ye compass sea and land to make 
one proselyte and when he is made, you make him 
twofold more the child of hell than yourselves/ 1 
(A Missionary lady member interrupted with ‘‘Judge 
not lest ye should be judged" and Mr. ICumarappa 
said “Madam, direct your quotation to Jesus 

a* these arc not my words but his/') 

We see Jesus' idea of love of God when he says 
“Simon lovest thou me, feed my lambs/' God is 
not in need of those who honour Him with the lips 
saying ‘‘Lord, Lord/ 1 but those who do the will of 
the Father in Heaven will be invited to inherit the 
Kingdom. ’ For I was thirsty, ye gave me drink, I was 
a stranger and you took me, naked and ye clothed 
me, I was in prison and you came unto me/* So 
(he only conversion that can take place is not in the 
religion we adhere to but in our attitude to our 

feilowmen. On the day of reckoning God will 

not ask of us our rank, allegiance or birth but 
just what had we done on earth, in as much as ye had 
done it unto the least of these my brethern ye had 
done it unto me. There is neither Greek nor Jew, 
cinoumsicion or u noire urns ioion, Barbarian, Scythian, 
Bond or Free, neither Hindu, nor Muslim, neither 
Zoroastrian, nor Christian. It La our ideals that 
matter. If we want to convert a person it can be 
only to a held of service and not to any man-made 
fold. Each man is individually responsible to His 
Maker, Conversion as practised by the missionaries 
has no support from Jesus, as far as l can see and 
it is only a mode of increasing the adherents of an 
institutional religion called Christianity of which 
Jesus was neither tbe founder nor a member. 

Campaign fop it Higher* Birthrate:—A 

big drive for a higher birthrate is to be made in Britain 
and propaganda in favour of bigger families is to be 
undertaken both from the view-point of ensuring the 
nationul safety and maiDtatninf the race and of securing 
greater domestic happiness. The organisation con¬ 
cerned with this new campaign is the League of National 
L! f e, with Lord Eustace Percy as one of its leaders. 


MRS. SANGER AND BIRTH CONTROL. ' ’ 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer* 

Sir, 

My attention has been called to an editorial, “The 
Case for Birth Control* which appeared in your issue 
of December 21. 

In this editorial the writer accuse* me of not 
stating 41 the evils of propaganda among people who 
are not yet ready for it" This is not the case at all* 

The evils referred to are those resulting from the 
exploitation of contraceptive devices. This is the 
case in question and the point referred to in the 
article by Misa Elizabeth Garrett. 

If the writer had looked into the case before accus¬ 
ing me of discourtesy, he would have found that iti 
every address 1 have given before medical groups 
since my arrival in India I have urged the physicians 
to profit by the mistakes we made in the United 
States and to take hold of the Birth Control move¬ 
ment and direct it themselves, i have pointed out 
that our archaic laws have prevented the medical 
profession from leading the movement in the United 
States and that consequently articles and devices 
came upon the market from manufacturers like 
mushrooms over night. Some of these articles were; 
entirely worthless. 

1 have brought with me three reels of films made 
specially for the medical profession which give the 
technique of contraception as it is known in the 
Western countries. I have stated repeatedly to 
all groups that if the diaphram or cervical caps are 
to be used they must be fitted and advised by a 
qualified person, a doctor, nurse, or midwife. But, 

Mr. Editor, this does not mean that there are 
not other methods of contraception which do not 
necessarily need a doctor. 

The French people have practised birth control 
for generations and used simple methods fairly 
sucoessfuly, as can be seen from their birth rate, 
without advice of the family physician at all. It is 
only when certain methods are used that the doctor's 
knowledge of physiology and anatomy is essential. 

Again may I say that before' there was a birth 
control movement in the United States there were- 
harmful methods and devices under other names 
advertised to the public. 

In India 1 have found shops where articles are? 
being sold and have been sold for years which are 
neither safe nor reliable. It is as necessary to 
educate the chemist as it is to educate the doctor. 

I do not care to discuss other aspects of the 
editorial which are statements not based on facts or 
evidence but have confined myself to the points 
about myself. 

J would also like to point out that In every city I 
have Visited I have addressed a group of doctors. I 
have lectured to nine medical meetings since my 
arrival in India. 

Trivandrum, 7 Yours, etc-*, 

28th December, 1935, J Margaret Sanger^ 

We gladly publish this first public warning CO 171 
against contraceptive exploitation which Mrs. Sanger 
has given in this country. It is no use telling 
‘medical groups* alone of the danger of file traffic in 
these articles when already the markets are flooded 
with them. The American Birth Control Conference, 
according to Miss Garrett, decided to warn the 
public United States against “the increasing* 

flood of contraceptive products, ranging from good to- 
very bad in quality but for the most part quite, 
inferior which are being openly sold all over the 
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the .country* in drug stores, by peddlers and 
by mail/* [Rtfortntr* February 17, 1934.) Mrs. 

Sanger’s public meetings here have been more 
remarkable for her quick repartees th'in for 
any warnings. A typical incident was her answer 
to a Delhi questioner on the moral effect of Birth 
Control practice, that she had suffered in no way 
morally after twenty-five years of it. Mrs. Sanger’s 
airy dismissal of "statements not based on facts* in 
the editorial is of a similar nature. Her quiet ap¬ 
propriation on behalf of birth control of the credit or 
blame for the falling French birthrate cannot bear 
scrutiny. We welcome her assurance that she has 
admonished medical groups nine times in India to 
lead in the birth control movement but in the existing 
circumstances her work will only result in handing 
over the doctor to the hands of the manufacturer and 
trader who are today in joint possession of the field. 
There must be a retreat as well as going forward in 
the control movement. It has to be rescued from the 
businessman. Why does Mrs. Sanger evade this 
issue in India P Her rematk that the trade in birth 
control devices existed before the Brith Control 
movement is disingenuous. ’Wrote Miss Garrett, 
“Mrs, Sanger made the nation birth-control conscious. 
In doing so she prepared the ground for the com¬ 
mercial exploitation that was to come.'' Mrs. Sanger, 
like most eminent fighters in any cause* was a victim 
of her many admirers in this country. These were 
eager to allow her their devotion, ignorant of her 
need for advice on India’s special conditions. 


ALL INDIA WOMEN’S CONFERENCE. 
Travancore Maharani’s Presidential Address 

The Tenth Session of the All India Women’s 
Conference was opened on the 28th December at the 
New Theatre, Trivandrum. About £00 delegates who 
had come from all parts of India, attended. 

Her Highness Sethu Parvati Bai, mother of the 
Maharaja of Travancore, was elected president. The 
Maharani said i 

The immediate object of this Conference is to 
create a wider scope for the powers and responsibili¬ 
ties of Indian women and to emphasise the value 
of women’s work in every well-ordered State. The 
methods of this Conference lie In persuading and 
justifying; the goal of this Conference must be 
to create absolute equality of opportunities and 
position as between the two sexes in all branches 
of activity. With this feeling and convinced as 
1 am of the importance of this gathering, I 
approach my task as President of this year’s 
session of the All-India Women’s Conference with 
mixed feelings. The first, in which, I am sure, you 
will all shares is regret for the unavoidable absence 
of the original President-Designate—Her Highness 
the Yuvarani of Mysore, whose absence we all 
feel very keenly, and not the less because she 
represents a State and a Royal House which have 
been amongst the pioneers of women’s education 
and uplift in our country. I am also acutely conscious 
of the magnitude of my task and its heavy 
responsibility. At the same time, lam very thankful 
to those who have, by inviting me to preside on 
this occasion, signalised their confidence in me—a 
confidence which I am sure is much less a personal 
tribute than a symbol of the recognition on your 
part of the position achieved and maintained by 
women in this land. This is the first Conference 
held in an Indian State and it cannot be denied 
that it is among States that the biggest efforts have 
been made to remove some of the social and legal 
■disabilities of women. 

The country of Kerala, of which Travanoore id 
an important unit, has earned from our brothers 


across the ghauts the name of "PenmaJayalam’" 
or "Women’s Malayalam." The appellation is not 
a conventional compliment. Our laws and social 
customs based on the matriarchal system followed by 
ut for millennia have given to women a conspicuous 
place in our polity. The woman is here recognised 
as the head of the family, and succession is traced 
through her. No restrictions on the holding and 
disposition of property and no inequalities regarding 
education, social life and cultural growth have 
hampered our sex. Not only has our history afforded 
instances of queens who have stamped their indivi¬ 
duality on the chronicles of their country, but In the 
fine arts and philosophy, women have played a 
notable part. The equality of women with men 
in the matters of political as well as property 
rights is today an established fact. Co-education 
in primary institutions and in the higher classes 
and forms in many schools and colleges is a 
feature of Travancore, and girls and women 
have so fully taken advantage of the educational 
facilities that it has been found possible without 
interfering with the number of admission to levy 
full rates of fees from girl students in colleges and 
three-fourths in schools. There is practically one 
literate woman to every two literate males and women 
are now applying freely for admission to various services 
and other avenues of employment* They are also 
alive to their wider civic responsibilities as ts shown 
by the circumstance that in co-operative societies, 
the number of women members is 28,000, a not 
inconsiderable proportion of the total strength. We 
are thus, in the main, unaffected by many 
problems which engross the attention of thoughtful 
and patriotic persons in other parts of India. 
We irave abolished Devadasi service in our temples 
and such problems as the purdah, the conditions 
which have led to the passing of the Sarda Act 
and to the laws relating to the traffic in women, 
are not present among us. It is therefore not 
perhaps inappropriate that a conference designed 
to co-ordinate the activities of women in various 
departments and to review and consolidate their 
status and position should hold its sitting in 
Travancorew With the utmost pleasure I welcome 
in our midst representatives from all pjrts of India 
and many well-known friends from abroad. Hospital- 
ity has been accounted the prominent trait of this 
country and 1 am proud to say that not only in the 
material sphere but in the realm of ideas* we have 
given and received freely. It is my hope and trust 
that on this occasion we shall be equal to our reputa¬ 
tion and that you will retain pleasant memories of 
your sojourn amongst us. 

It is a matter for profound gratification that the 
history of women’s movement in India, at least in its 
political aspect, has been one of unhindered progress 
and has not been marked by those violent struggles 
which were the precursors of reform elsewhere. The 
Joint Parliamentary Committee in 19L7 felt very 
nervous of interfering with what was conceived to be 
the invincible prejudice against the political en¬ 
franchisement of women- and they left the question 
to the elected Legislatures of each Province to be 
settled by their own resolution according to the wishes 
of the people concerned. Owing to the devoted 
and strenuous labours of a number of eminent women 
some of whom I see before me and thanks also to 
the innate chivalry of our countrymen, which we must 
ungrudgingly recognise, practically every Province re¬ 
moved all political restrictions on account of sexj and 
even before England took the step in 1913 and 1919 
of equalising the sexes in politics and in various 
professions, the battle had been won in India. 
Further, the admission of women into the legal and 
Other professions was never attended with any 
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difficulty here- To aay this is, however, not to 
underestimate the magnitude and complexity of the 
work ahead of us. In practically every part of India 
except to some extent in Malabar, women still suffer 
under marked disabilities as to the holding and the 
disposal of property. Even though some of the old 
Lawgivers were fairly liberal as to the position of 
Hindu women and in Bengal and Bombay their 
rights were safeguarded up to a point, later 
authorities and the growth of custom have seriously 
-curtailed their rights. Old doctrines which originated 
in unsettled and warlike or nomadic times have 
persisted to the detriment of the peace of 
many families. It is interesting to remember that 
until quite recently in England it was impossible 
for a woman to hold property in her own right or to 
recover money from her debtor or even to buy things 
for household use except as the implied agent of 
the husband. Fortunately these legal anomalies 
have found a place in the dust-heap of ideas. In 
India the right to inherit irrespective of sex and 
according to the nearness of natural relationship and 
the right of unfettered enjoyment and alienation of 
property have still to be recognised and tlie idea 
that a woman is only a trustee for distant kinsmen or 
unborn children must become obsolete- Fortunately, 
in Malabar, we did not suffer from the medieval 
heresy that the woman was the source of all evil 
nor did we succumb to the doctrine lately resuscitated 
in Germany and Italy that her main or sole function was 
to be a mother. With regard to marriage, amongst 
most of the communities in this part of India, equality, 
freedom of choice and adult marriage have been taken 
for granted, although quite recently there has arisen 
-a curious tendency to adopt disabilities that are 
prevalent elsewhere. It is obvious that in the Vedic 
times, marriage was taken to be a voluntary sharing 
of a common life. The fear of what was called 
Varna Sankara or the confusion of races, a fear which 
even now has reasserted itself violently in such 
widely differing countries as Germany, South Africa 
and the United Slates was responsible for many 
’Changes in this system including child marriage, the 
purdah system and the perpetual tutelage of women. 
Notwithstanding the efforts of pioneers like Pandit 
Isvar Chander ViJyasagar, the prejudices of ages are 
dying very slowly and much work is necessary 
before a wise reconciliation of the old and 
new ideas takes place.^ Closely connected with 
the topic of marriage is that of child widow¬ 
hood. It must be admitted that, quite irres¬ 

pective of the fundamental question of eugenics 
and without trespassing into the region of religion 
or revelation, there must be something radically 
wrong in a system which permits of child widows 
to the appalling extent of seven for every 10,000 
between the ages of 1 and 5, and 45 for every 
10,000 between the ages of 5 and 10. No scriptures 
-can have sanctioned or encouraged such a state of 
things and one of the welcome signs of the times 
is that enlightened opinion both amongst Hindus 
and Muhammadans is declaring itself forcibly in 
favour of later marriages and of re-marriage of 
widows, especially of child widows. It is observable 
that though under the Muhammadan Jaw the proprie¬ 
tory and marital relations of women are to some extent 
safeguarded, yet the seclusion of women has kd to 
serious difficulties* which hive to be surmounted and 
overcome. Indued, in many regions, the strictness 
of purdah Is regarded as proportionate to the status 
- of die family and much patient work is needed to 
eradicate such ideas. 

This Conference which started nine years ago has 
now become the foremost representative body of the 
women or India and ft has contributed in no small 
’.measure to the awakening which has surpassed the 


expectations of its founders. It has helped to 
arouse the social conscience in many matters relating* 
to women and their advancement. One of its first 
items of business was to voice dissatisfaction with 
the present educational system and it was 
instrumental In s Ur ting the Education Fund, 
the proceeds of which have been utilised 
amongst other things, for establishing and main¬ 
taining the Lady Irwin College in Delhi, for home 
science, the training of teachers and psychological 
research- The Conference played an important 
part in the establishment of the claim of women 
to the franchise in British India. It has worked 
for the adequate education of future mothers, for 
medical inspection in schools and factories and for 
the removal of many Social and legal disabilities. 

A glance at the summary of the important resolu¬ 
tions passed in previous sessions would prove that 
a welbeonsidered programme of rural, reconstruction 
and educational and civic training has been empha¬ 
sised, and that the Conference has net before itself 
the important task of rousing public opinion so as to 
enable all concerned to realise the mistake of segre- 
ation of women and of allowing immature girls to 
ecome wives and mothers, A great deal has been done 
though much has yet to be achieved in the matter of 
the amelioration of the lot of women labourers and the 
propagation of public health programmes, in whiob 
women arc vitally interested. 

In common with women elsewhere, Indian women 
have been stirred by a new thought and a new life 
and the ideal of adfrelianoc has been fast evolving* 
amongst them, and it is a matter for sincere grati¬ 
fication that practically all the women's organisations 
In the country have taken a unanimous stand against 
communal and provincial differences and distinctions 
in the matter of the franchise and that this has been 
done at a time when such divergences are tending to 
be accentuated amongst men. In truth, it may be 
asserted that one of the biggest successes of the 
conference lies in the promotion of the ideal of unity 
of Indian women, and we can well claim that we 
have successfully fought against the communal and 
provincial outlook, which has been a disquieting 
feature of public life in India. The attitude of the 
women’s associations and the resolutions passed 
by them cannot but strengthen the hands of those 
who seek to attain a complete understanding and 
cooperation amongst the many races and com¬ 
munities of India. Our work lies mainly in the 
direction of the formation of public opinion* 

The great upheaval produced by the late war 
revolutionised thought and made Europe and 
America realise the value of women's contribution 
to the national cause. Work had to bo done and 
women had to do it and the principle of equal pay 
for equal work was soon, recognised and the legend 
of the comparative Ineffectiveness and the innate 
timidity of women was undermined. The coolness and 
discipline of women in every branch of activity 
obtained their reward, so that one of the great 
opponents of the cause, Mr. Asquith speaking about 
Edith Cavell, declared in October 1915, **There 
are thousands of such women, but a year ago, we 
did not know it." By 1918, the political disabilities 
of women were removed in England and p| 1919,/oOITI 
their rights to hold public and professional positions 
pertaining to civil life came to be recognised. It Is 
remarkable that as toon as these steps were takers 
the Parliamentary atmosphere completely changed. 
Measures for which women’s societies had been 
working unsuccessfully for years, such as the Nurses' 
Registration Bill and an amended Mid wives’ Bill were 
taken up as Government measures and passed through 
all their stages without difficulty. Women began 
to ait in Parliament and to ocoupy various respocw 
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sible positions and m 1920 the Report of the 
Lambeth Conference stated the belief of the 
Conference thwF the Anglican church would be 
strengthened by making freer use of the spiritual 
gifts of women. It took 70 year* of ceaseless pro¬ 
paganda for America to amend its constitution 
by providing that the rights of the citizens of the 
United States shall not be denied or abridged on 
account of sex. It would, however, be correct to say 
that this great development for which groups of women 
had worked in many countries took place mainly 
because of national crises on the issue of which the 
fates of nations depended. But it will be remem* 
bered that as soon as the women’s claims were 
recognised, it was found that they were justified. 
Women very soon attained the highest learned and 
academical distinctions. The Presidentship of 
the Botanical section of the British Association was 
awarded to a woman in 1918, In 1920, the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Seciety 
was bestowed upon a woman. The Parliamen¬ 
tary work of woman has been recognised to 
be of indubitable value. Women during tbe war 
and thereafter held responsible posts in the civil 
service of various countries. In the United States, 
there are 6,000 women physicians and 1,600 
practising lawyers and amongst them assistant 
attorneys-gene ral, provincial and central. 300 
American cities employ police women in duties 
relating to the welfare of women and children and 
they do probation work and the supervision of dance 
halls and places of entertainment and work in 
connection with the juvenile courts. In journalism 
and banking, they have played an important part 
It was not many weeks ago that the award of the 
Nobel Prize to Madame Jolliot, the worthy daughter 
of a celebrated mother Madame Curie, demonstrated 
the capacities of women in the domain of recondite 
science. 

In Spite of all these advances, it still remains true 
that even in the West there are many directions in 
which women's progress is still limited. Funda¬ 
mentally, the problem is not political or even social— 
it is economic. In the last resort, the solution of 
women's problems depends on securing for them, In 
marriage and out of it, economic independence. 
Freedom to work outside the home is one of the ideals 
which cannot be kept outside the range of discussion 
and decision* as well as tire recognition of her claims 
to economic partnership in the home. Thus, although 
the legal emancipation of women may have taken 
place In many countries, the full recognition and the 
securing of the individual position of women in 
domestic relationship are yet insecure because of the 
survival Of the old doctrine of tutelage. It is a com¬ 
monplace that woman's cause is man's and that men 
and women sink or swim togetheri but experience has 
taught us that self-help and organisation are the 
only methods to secure success as distinguished 
from mere reliance on generosity or patronage ^ and 
this Conference exists for implementing such methods. 
This is its legitimate function and its raison d'etre. 
The clouds are lifting and the dawn is breaking \ 
may it be given to us to see the sunrise 1 

BiPth Control:— She felt strongly that the 
medical men were the proper persons to disseminate 
knowledge of scientific birth control methods to the 
people. One of the great dangers that beset the 
movement was the spread of wrong ideas abcut the 
method! to be adopted. Therefore, she felt that the 
medical profession o^ght to take charge of the movement. 
The medical profession India ought to lead the 
movement. A good deal of infantile and maternity 
mortality could be reduced through a proper application 
of scientific birth control meihods,—Mrs, Sanger at 
Madras , < 


WOMEN'S RIGHTS AND RELIGION. 

A most disquieting feature of our religions haa-- 
been their almost persistant refusal to allow the 
emancipation and advancement of women through 
ah centuries. 1 do not speak of religion in the West. 

My observations are concerned only with the incon¬ 
sistent, intolerable maxims of the main religions of " 
India today which command a large number of 
followers. My idea of a religion which does not 
allow a certain amount of freedom to its faithful 
allies is very poor i again a religion which does not 
look upon all sections of the populace as having 
equal rights and responsibilities does not appeal to me 
In the least; In this, I hope to have a large number 
of comrades, especially of the youthful blood. If one 
party is always under the heels of another, there is 
always bound to be friction, discontent and hence 
weakness of the whole. This was what has been 
evident in India from the first. 

It is because women have remained hitherto weak 
physically, that we have conquered them and sub. 
jected them to the most cruel treatment. Hence¬ 
forth this position as lord and slave is impossible. 
They are revolting more and more. As civilization 
advances, as more liberal ideas spread among the 
people, and as a spirit of tolerance arises, we have 
! to confine our activities to our own sphere 
and leave women to think freely, act 
freely and judge freely. All this one must 
take into account before he tries to assert him¬ 
self over woman, The husband will have less power 
to awe his wife* command her and use her as a tool 
for his own pleasures. He has to learn—it may be a 
bitter lesson—that she is his free companion and 
cannot be coerced. The father will have to give the 
same rights to his daughter as to his sou and 
understand that she cannot be removed from the 
list of succession. He may have to consult her 
in family a flairs. The brother will recognise in 
her a possible co-sharer to his fatheris property 
and would do well to regard her as he would do 
his brother. The friend wilt see that in woman 
he recognises an equal and not an object to be 
bullied. All this may come about very soon. 

Therefore my advice to man is not to treat 
woman as he has been doing, but to conceive 
her as a creature created as his equal. We in 
India, have to learn this grim truth all the more 
early, for we have been their evil genii for too- 
long a time, Indian women may be much harder 
on men than the women of all other nations for 
they have reasons to be so. 

We shall do well to review what we have done, and „ 
be more careful in the future. Why did we not allow 
them their place in the sun P Why should we put 
barriers that we do not raise in man's way? The 
curious problem that faces us today is why should . 
we after all our enlightenment, think that they are 
inferior to us ? 

Much controversy has arisen about the question of 
widow remarriage arid'various shades of opinion 
have been expressed on several occasions by a 
large number of prominent. people. I will not go 
here into the details of all these but would like 
to refer to one or two outstanding inequalities. . 
Sanathanists and religious leaders said thif pOITI 

Hindu Sasthras do not permit widow re-marriage 
but at the same time admit that they give freedom 
to a man to marry as many wives as many times 
as he likes. Is not this most incongruous and 
i neon si sent P Does it not show a falsity and hollow¬ 
ness in our religious ideas and ideals P It will be 
enough to say that such a regulation has been, 
imposed because of man's distrust of woman. Chastity 
has been represented as a Virtue peculiarly applic— 
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able to the fairer sex alone and m* to roan. 
Polygamy was, in the case of kings especially, regard- 

as quite within the bounds ©flaw, and was some¬ 
times even claimed a* a virtue. If polygamy was 
authorized and practised why should polyandry be 
disallowed ? If rules of social conduct are so partial 
and hence inapplicable to all people, should they 
not be expunged and new ones framed ? Let those 
who oppose widow remarriage in principle or detail 
consider this first. 

The Hindu Widow Remarriage Act was passed 
in 1 S 56 and the first recorded instance of a widow 
being remarried took place In Calcutta in the same 
year The next year was one of Mutiny and created 
a large number of widows. Since then though nearly 
eighty years have passed, it is disconcerting to 
find that widow remarriage has not found favour 
with Targe sections of the people. Simply because 
religion proved the most formidable obstacle. 
Even now there are a large number of young 
widows who would like to get mamed but 
Who find it impossible. With child marriages 
cot yet put down even in educated classes and 
tiaving upwards of 23,000 widows below the age of 
£ve at present in the Hindu community, little children 
who do not yet know their fate, what would be the 
future of the community ? 

] would like here to refer to certain heinous 
customs prevailing among cafte Hindus* Among 
the Brahmins mainly th© custom of completely 
Cutting of the hair of a widowed woman, depriving 
her of ill her ornaments, not allowing her to use 
flowers and kum-kumam and giving a piece of white 
cloth for wear is very strong. She is made ur.£t to 
Jive in this world j she is made the ugliest creature 
cn the face of the earth and is usually regarded as 
an ill omen- She is outcast© from society* Why 
there should be this cruelty to the poor victims it is 
iir possible to understand, it is one of those many 
barbarous customs among the community that 
have brought stout its social downfall No 
one need be under the illusion that this custom 
is disappearing with education. It is not. In cities 
a few young wemen may escape this fatality but in 
most parts tt is enforced with a fervour and rigour 
a parallel to which could be found only in the case 
Of Suttee* Women's organisations should take parti¬ 
cular note of this and must Strive hard to put it out 
of practice. 

On© other aspect of the disabilities of women 
In India, I would !ike to point out. Under the Laws 
of Manu and its subsequent modifications a woman 
has no right to property. When she is a daughter 
she depends upon her father| in the married 
state upon the husband and if she becomes a 
widow upon her son if abe has any or if aha 
Is childless upon her relations. Thus women In India 
have no economic independency Her economies 
jaildom is the main contributory cause of her untold 
sufferings. If man is th© real holder of justice, as 
b© poses himself to be, it is but right that he should 
admit woman as a partner to property rights. It 
Is imperative that law should admit woman's rights 
and alt legal disabilities in the way of her inheriting 
property must be put aside. Instead of bringing 
about ineffective Bills* why not members introduce 
a bill for giving women the right of inheritance? 
They will be doing much good work if they do this 
and pass It into an Act, 

Woman has ihown her mettle In India; she has 
proved that she is worthy of adoration, of sacrifice 
and of tb© noblest qualities that spring from the 
heart of mani she has convinced men beyond a 
shadow of doubt that ah© has no superior or 
equal in her own peculiar departments; then why 


delay her rightful position in life P Only if th© 
heterogeneous mass of fantastic, incongruous, fetishes 
and chimerical ideals ihat hold sway over us be 
eliminated at th© earliest possible opportunity can 
there be social peace and well-being in our land, 
and then only can we hope to lead the nations of 
the world in spiritual progress, 

Madras* V, Venkatackaiam, 

SIR S, RADHAICRISHNAN ON HINDUISM. * 
Hinduism is an organio growth spread over, 
according to the views of accepted chronologists, 
forty or fifty centuries. We will^ not be able to 
understand it by either looking at its origin or by 
taking a cross section at any on© stag© of its history 
or of any sequence of events. It is the expression of 
an idea struggling to be born and endeavouring to . 
embody itself In historic institutions. At no stage 
has the idea been perfectly expressed* though at 
every stage, there is the struggle for expression. 

We can have only a vague feeling and we can never 
see It expressed in one perfect embodiment. If one 
wants to know what in essence Hinduism is, one 
must understand the general principles underlying it, 
the inspiring motives and the general philosophic 
conceptions which have governed the whole career 
of Hinduism, 

The answer to the question as to what constitutes 
Hinduism has been given rimes out of number. 
Hinduism does not believe that religion is either 
the acceptance of one creed or another, or the practice 
of particular rituals \ but it believes that it is a 
kind of experience to raise our lives to a Very 
different kind of temper. It Is an experience and 
not an obedience to a dogma, the raising Of our life 
into a higher plane. Religion is rebirth \ it is net 
an addition to the intellectual furniture. It is the 
transformation of the whole of our being; It Is not 
a question of our awakening from a swoon but it is 
a new vision, a changeover and an overhauling of 
our whole life* Religious education can be broadly 
distinguished into instruction and training* Instruc¬ 
tion points to new ideas; training enables us to 
develop habits* Instruction tells us what truth is ; 
training enables us to embody that truth in our lives. 
Therefore religion can best be defined as the organic 
realisation of th© highest truth. 

Religious growth is not a mechanical evolution 
and we can find three ascending levels in the instruc¬ 
tion. The first two, Shravana and Manana, am 
those where we acquire the truth and the third 
Nidhidkyasana Is where we will be able to 
incorporate, assimilate and make it the substance of 
life. There are many who think that religion means 
the learning of th© various traditions and making 
them a matter of routine. But it was enjoined upon 
educated people to find out whether those truths are 
capable of being sustained by reason and whether 
it is possible for us to test them by reason and prove 
their validity. The scriptures contain not only the" 
products Of ripest wisdom, but also wayward fancies* 
and there are so many things which will not 
stand the test of reason* We must apply discrimina¬ 
tion and logic and try to distinguish the tenable from 
the untenable. This is the most Important task. 

If we take up the universal prayer, the GayatlilJar.COm 
we find that it gives something real* The Gayathri 
is a prayer for a passionate renewal of ©put own lives; 
it is a search; it is a quest and an adventure. There 
is no finality so far as religious life and quest are 
concerned. The term 'philosopher* means not the 
teacher of truth, but the seeker of truth. It is only 

* *Ia o«m«Dtkia witbi ih# Tn«*gpliiofcl SeaiM j DLtniwd Jubj|«s 

b nulmut ol nllgiciiM w*# ntd Sir 3* B*4hb~ 
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searching within oneself for guidance. It is not to 
be done in congregations* It is to be done in silence 
by each individual fit and by himself. There 
is a saying in the Book of Revelation that when 
the Angels went before God, there was a 
silence for half an hour. If that silence is necessary 
for angels, it is all the more necessary for human 
beings. The point is that one must have complete 
honesty and utter sincerity. Meditation is but com¬ 
munion with one’s own inner self, and it is there that 
we may see the connecting links between the soul 
and the Universal Self, The Gayatbri wants us to 
keep up that perpetual search. One man cannot 
be asked to express the experience of another so 
long as the other has an individuality of his own. 
It is not possible for us to give an exhaustive 
definition of a common ordinary individual in terms 
of adjectives and universals and much more so will 
it be difficult to define Reality in such a way. 

Therefore, the wisest thinkers have adopted a 
tone of reticence in defining the Supreme Reality. 
They have stated that it is something which a man 
has to discover for himself. Austerity of silence is 
the only way in which we can establish this great 
Reality. It is because of this that some have tried 
to define reality in negative characteristics. 'Pure 
being is pure nothing* is a criticism levelled against 
this method of defining reality. The Upanishads 
state "That which is void of all predicates, that fun¬ 
damental reality, that non-dual thing, to the feeble¬ 
minded, appears as non existent” But it may be a9ked 
whether in the medley of things there is a method of 
understanding the Absolute. If we study the 
various interpretations and meanings given in the scrip¬ 
tures, with patience and with some penetration, we 
may be able to understand that there is one commoa 
synthetic point of view which co-ordinates all these 
Varied descriptions. 

1 he point is that in each man’s heart is written 
his pathway to God. The work of the teacher is 
merely to assist its natural growth, its unconscious 
growth, because the forces of the Universe are co¬ 
operating with .it, and the innermost depths of the man 
are thirsting for manifestation. What the teacher has 
to do is to provide the environment whioh is capable 
of furthering its growth or life. Religious conversion 
does not consist in substituting one doctrine for 
another. It consists in deepening one’s life and 
enabling one to pursue truth on ons’s own lines. 
God knows our deficiencies and defects. We may 
not know God, but it is wrong on our part to think 
that God docs not know us. He is judging the 
sincerity of our pursuits and the honesty of our end¬ 
eavours and, in time, will try to correct the deficiencies 
which we have and bring about a better conception 
of God Himself. Conversion is spiritual rebirth and 
it is not a mental substitution. It is possible 
for everyone of us to get that rebirth and every Hindu 
believes that Gayathri enables him to bring about 
that kind of rebirth, which is- coeval with. human 
- -history. That is what the Hindu religion states 
so far as conversion ^ is concerned. We have been 
catholio and universal in our outlook. Are we going 
to define our religion by an unchanging creed or are 
we going to determine its nature by emphasising 
this universal quest in which all people oould unite r 
Personally, speaking for myself, I believe the forces 
of the world are with us and the time-spirit Is with 
us, and I have no doubt that the true conception of 
religion which insists on this quest more than on any 
creed, which enables us to join together in the pursuit 
of those common ideals—that is the thing which has 
a future still, because it is the truth and that is 
bound to win and bound to live. 
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BAPTISM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Refonnet . 

Sir, 

If, as you ray in the Reformer dated Decembsr 28 
"the true teat of belief is behaviour," the founders 
of all the religions will be ashimid of their folio vers* 
I have never known a sect or community of people 
more obedient to God's will than the Quakers or 
Society of Friends who have no sacraments, includ¬ 
ing Baptism. The Catholic f Latin and Rom^-Syritn), 
the Church of England and the Jacobite (Malabar 
Syrian) Churches are the only three, out of more 
than a hundred Christian sects, for whose members 
Baptism is essential. 

The Catholio Church, however, venerates at leasr 
one great saint, St. Sebastian, who was nevet 
baptised. He suffered martyrdom under one of the 
Roman Emperors (I think Vespasian) before he 
could be baptised. His supposed or proved desite 
for Baptism and the fact of his martyrdom entitled 
him to be canonised as a saint. 

The Church of England, the official religion of 
England and of the British rulers of India, cannot, 
strictly speaking, insist on Baptism as preliminary to 
membership of that Church. Here is my reason for 
it: 

In 1850 a clergyman named G. C. Gorham was 
presented by the Lord Chancellor to the living of 
Bramford Speke in North Devon, in the jurisdiction 
of Bishop Phillpo:ts of Exeer. The Bishop refused to 
appoint Mr. Gorham on the ground that Mr. Gorham 
did not believe in Baptismal Regeneration. 
Mr. Gorham appealed to the Archbishop of Centerbury 
against the Bishop of Exeter whose decision was 
upheld by the Archbishop. Mr. Gorham then took 
his case to Parliament which quashed both the 
previous decisions. This was the immediate cause 
of the two Archdeacons, Henry Edward Manning 
(better known as Cardinal Manning) and Robert 
Wilberfoce, leaving the Church of England and 
joining the Catholio Church. 

At the same time, 1 wonder why Baptism is 
objected to by those who would follow the teachings 
of our Lord. The Syrian Christians of Trmvanoore, 
Cochin and Malabar, who are the descendants of 
High ca9te Hindus, including Nambudri Brahmins, 
are strong upholders of Baptism. In spite of their 
having been Christians for nineteen hundred years, 
their acharams at birth, marriage and death and the 
manner of their daily lives are almost exactly similar 
to those of their Hindu ancestors. If Baptism as a 
token of the honour of following Jesus Christ is con¬ 
sidered unnecessary, the Sudni ceremony for those 
Christians and Mohammedans who return to Hinduism 
has no meaning; the Upanayanam m3 the first ’im¬ 
portant step to Brahmanism becomes valueless $ the 
Mangala Soothram at the marriage of Hindus and 
the orthodox Christians of Malabar may be dispensed 
with. Tomorrow’s newspapers will publish the usual 
list of honours for the friends and admirorsef tha 
Government, but the outward tokens of those honours 
are expected to be conferred upon the recipients 
by medals and badges, without which the inward 
kindly appreciation of the Government will merit 
little public recognition. Jesus Christ submitted to 
all the usages of His time, and was baptised, though 
He said "Rent your heart and not your garment.” 

Few things could do greater harm to Christianity 
than these mass conversions in India. Some months 
ago a Christian excitedly complained that an 
important Hindu had claimed to be able to reconvert 
to Hinduism all the mass conversion Christians of 
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a certain district, If he had one lakh of rupees to 
distribute among them. My comment was that sixty 
thousand rupees could easily do IL 

To those who are waiting to see Christian conduct 
in Christians, the following part of his first sermon 
preached in Bombay on the 17th November 1908, by 
Dr, Palmer, the former Bishop of Bombay, will be 
erf interest* Referring to the institution of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the Bishop said: “As the sacred elements 
passed the lips of the disciples, was the Lord 
not saying by His Institution, 'My Body now 
Will be Jost to men’s sight, but remember it will be 
lost m you* 1 give myself for you, and to you, and 
Into you* Henceforth if men would find me they 
must find me in you.' My brethren, it is the most 
astounding condescension, the most humiliating 
trust.*' 

Sylvan, Coonoor* 1 Yours etc,, 

Slat December 1935* J M* G* Joseph, 

VILLAGE UPLIFT—A SUGGESTION* 

The Editor, 

Tkt Indian Social Reformer* 

Sir, 

While Mahatma Gandhi and his co-adjutora are 
working hard in the cause of uplift of the villagers 
and popularising village products among cities, and 
Government are busy with their schemes regarding 
Supply of Midwives etc, a commonplace suggestion 
will not be amiss. It is well known that the agricul¬ 
turist is greatly handicapped in a number of ways, 
and if some practical step be taken to remove any of 
his difficulties* that step will be In the right direction* 

The troubles of the agriculturist start with the 
first operations. Unfortunately his embarassed 
circumstances require the sow car's help from the 
start- For the purchase of bullocks and seeds* for 
the hire of field labourers he must needs have the 
oowcar’s help on the security of the growing crops. 
In addition to charging a fairly high rate of interest, 
the sowcar sells seeds at a heavy rate and purchases 
the crop at cheaper rates. If some arrangement be 
made to market the village crops, the agricul¬ 
turist will have a easier time. Our Indian 
Banks can easily undertake this kind of work* 
At present there is a plethora of cash* The 
rates of interest are lowered by the Banks, yet 
Saving Bank deposits are pouring in- As art 
experiment one centre may be selected by the Bank, 
To start with a sum of about one lao of rupees 
may be made available for this kind of work. It 
need not he necessary to have all the paraphamellia 
of a Bank Branch, A responsible man can be 
easily found in the centre selected who can be 
trusted with the work* On the ready crop being 
delivered to the Agent of the Bank 75 or 80 per cent 
of the current Value of tile crop may be paid cut to 
the agriculturist and this will prevent the necessity 
of his selling away the produce at any low price to 
meet the Land Revenue demands and the dues of his 
sowcar. The Bark Agent may then sell the goods 
in his possession at the best prices and realise the 
loan with interest at a rate not exceeding six 
T>er oentj the surplus being available to the cul¬ 
tivator, This may be the first step towards a 
Central Market- There are a number of public 
workers who will come forward to cooperate with 
the Banks starting this experiment- The Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank or the Bank of India 
Or the Central Bank with its numerous branches 
ought to be able to take up this business). If this 
works successfully, the distribution of seeds and 
manure may then be taken up* 

Ahmedabad - . Yours etc:* 

JStU December 1955 J Jivanlal V. Desax, 
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THE BASK OF BAEODA, LTD. 

Under %bm patamag* of t«l largely * upi*j r tol by tl m 
QgfTWBDMd at £L H, ttu bUkun^i Gutwi at Bwoda. 

C BtgiAmd waAm fcba Banda OompaniM Art HI of 18 »T V 
Hwin OrmwBABODA, 

BrandisS^t—IBombay, Abmed^bad, Navaarl, Mehaana 
Dafrhol, Surat* Pettod. Patan, AmrcII,Bluvairtr*Bldhpuf, 
Karjao, Kalol, Kadi, KapadwanJ, Dwarki, and Port Otb*. 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED — 60,00.000 

CAPITAL PAID-UP h, „ 30.60,000 

RESERVE FUND — „ 

DIMOTOBS: 

Sir Lnlubhnl Samatda*, Kt, CJ.E, (Chairman), 

Sbeth Durfapratfd ShinMiuprAMd Lulurl, L^lli 

Agouti Ahojortabnd* > 

Sheth Todannal Cbltaulal Samal Boahir, Mill Agent 
Bn rods. 

Tool*Ida* KU nr Eiand Eaq., (KLIachamt Devctuad & C 
Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr, Qlrdharlal Daubbal Parian, B.A, LLB 4 Banda, 

Raj Rato* BhaNal DnJIbhal Amin, B. A. # M* S> G, | 4 
(Managing Agent, AJarable Chemical Workj Co* Ltd,, 
Bnroda.) 

Seth Pranaukhlal MgunUal (ShorrocU Mill*, Ltd, 
Ahmodabnd.) 

Mr. S- D, & a kiatwnt a (Tata Sons, Ltd,, Bombay,) 

Mr. Welch a ud ttlrartinnd ( Bombay* 

Mr* Manllal Bala bh at NanavaU, B. A,, UL BU A, M* Pod 
B ared a- 

CURRltNT DEPOSIT AOOOUNT 3 * 

Iotaiaut on dally balance* teocs Bo. 300 to Be. 1 , 00 , 000 , 
will be allowed at 1 pa oaat pot acumen aud an eucne oeat 
Be* 1,00,000 by ipeaLal arrangement* No in bireek wbLob 
do« not dome to Ba* 0 per half- pear wilt be allowed. 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

Reoalved tot long or abort ported* on tor Lilt whlob may it 
nantaluikl an application, 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

Tbe Bank granla aocommodatlon on tor01 ■ to be arrange# 
■gaLnit approved ewarltlea. 

Tb* Bank undertake! on beball ot Ito oonxtitaeato tbe ala 
Coitody at Bb*w* and BraurtUee end the eaii&atka at dividend* 
tad Interest thereon i It also undertake* tbe sale and ponshaae ol 
Ctavaroxaeni Paper and aU dOHriptinui ot Stock at moderata 
a ba rgee parttauLare at whlab may be Learnt on Application. 

BAVIN OS BANK D EPOS ITS, 

Dopoota weired In Saving! Bank eoaonnta and Saving* Bank 
deposit aoeonnla, Internet on the#* la allowed at 1 per non* pm 
annum. Rulea on application. 

w, a* ground water. 

Gam oral Manager, 


THE SCINDU STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Fortnightly Bailing a between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma -sailing at Galls Tutfooria 
Colombo and other coast port* 
according to demand. 

For Frdghi and other particular* apply to— 

NAAEOTAM MORARJEE A Co, 

AgtrUt, 

Sudama Hcwm, II, rfproit Rixd, Ballard Estate, 

BOenbayt 
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THE: BANK OF INDIA','. LTD-7 

P , fEetetimehea 7th 6 opt© ratoon* 10QQ-) 

INOOHPORATJBO UNDER TUB INDIAN OcmPABUEa AOt" V. 

.. -*i : * * .vi or 1862. i ^ u is ' 

HEAD OFFICE l 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

BULLION EXCHANGE, V ^ / * 

Sheik Memcm St., Bombay* A 
BANDRB, (Near Bombay_) 
MALABAR HILL, * 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay. 
AHMEDABAD. 

Branches (Station Branch, 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. '' ' 

POONA CITY, * > 

RAJKOT, 

SURAT. * * V. 

Capital Subscribed Rs. 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up 1 „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund - 1 „ 1,02,50,000 

London Agents:—The Westminster Bank* Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest is allowed on dally balances from Rs. 800 to 
K», l t 00,000 @ \% per annum. Interest on balances in 
excess of Rs, 1,00,000 allowed only by apecinl arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts foe interest amounting 
to less than Its. 5 per half year. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. , . . . 

Deposits are received fixed for one year or For shod 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application* 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rules on application" Tho Bank acta as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security, 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities end the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the stale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. 

A, G* GRAY, 

Manager. 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA. 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN. 


The articles which appeared in 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER* 
have been reprinted in book form. 
Copies can be had at Rs* 3 (inland), 
5sb. (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S, A,) ( 
postage and packing free front'*- 

The Manager , 

The Indian Social Reformer* 
Kamaksbi House, 
Bandra, 

' BOMBAY 20. 


m ^THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL:. :-.-, 
- " CO-OPERATIVE tfANK, 

■' HEAD OFFtOfl?3 Apollo9i™rbEori, Bc«iM L x.. : J f l 
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D lull la /. L (District West* 
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Shlrpuf 

Shahsda ( J ^ _ 
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(District Pitted 
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SinuKneai ( I, B- )| 

Malegaon (District Hulk). 

Satan a < - . a . H 


Kalwan 

Dohad 
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airChunlUl V.M elite. KC.S, Li 
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NOTES 

foiraojpye on Religion:—It is distressing to 
sea af man of intellectual eminence and true 
nobility if character like Dr, Paranjpye inveigh¬ 
ing against religion as the great obstacle to 
human progress* When the youthful perfervid 
orators of Chowpaihi Sands declaim against 
religion , the public understands that they are 
merely repeating parrotlike the shibboleths of 
a narrow materialism, and does not take them 
seriously. But when Dr. Paranjpye seems to en¬ 
dorse such immature outbursts, it rubs its 
eyes in surprise. Its first impulse is to assume 
that he has been misreported. When no expla¬ 
nation is forthcoming, it becomes a f public duty 
to point out that his opinion contravenes the 
plain facta of history. Does any one really 
think that but for the great religions—Hinduism, 
Judaism,Christianity, Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, 
Islam—humanity would have progressed as 
far as it has in civilization ? True, and 
it is a pity, that humanity is still very 
much in the stage of barbarism. What 
has kept it there, however, is not religion 
but its own inadequate response to the call of 
religion. Religion has proclaimed through the 
ages the message of peace and goodwill. 
There have been great moments in history 
when men were deeply impressed and tried hard 
to follow the behests of religion. These 
moments are milestones marking the onward 
march of our race. Let us compare the 
world as it was before Buddha, Jesus, and 
Mahomed and as It is today. Doubtless 
there are dark spots which arrest our eyes but 
that fact itself is proof that we have advanced 
far beyond the time preceding these great 
Teachers* Our forefathers of those days took 
these darknesses as a matter of course. We 
have developed a social conscience, though as 
yet we are far from obeying its whispers without 
question. Even within the last generation or 
two, which is within the experience of the dis* 
tingutshed Vice-Chancellor ot Lucknow Univer¬ 
sity! the public conscience has become 


wonderfully alive to wrong and injustice inflicte3 
on helpless weakness by arrogant power;, The 1 
movement for the removal of untouchability in 
India is Itself a striking illustration. Those who : 
know Dr, Paranjpye and the high Ideals which 
he has consistently maintained in his life and ‘ 
conduct, will not be misled by hia thinking aloud 
on religion.' But the number of those - 
who enjoy this privilege is far fewer than* 
that of those who do not; and these will not' 
be able to interpret his words, as words should 
always be Intrepeted, in the light of the life of 
the man who uses them. We are not suggesting 
that Dr, Paranjpye should suppress his thoughts - 
in order that they might not be misunderstood. ' 
What we would wish is that, whenever he chooses J 
to talk of religion, he should explain what he 
understands by that term aria whether he 
would wish his hearers to set at nought ■ 
its call to service and sacrifice for the common 
good. 

Which has not taught weak wills how much 
they can. 

Which has not fallen on the dry heart like 
rain. 

Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man, 

1 Thou shouldst be born again ? 

Reviling Hinduism :—Principal Ambedkar 

would seem to be employing the intervals 
between his admirable lectures at the Bombay 
Law School in inventing increasingly oppro¬ 
brious epithets to hurl at Hinduism The latest 
stigmatises it as a “contagious disease.” We 
have not seen the context in which it was used 
and have come to learn of it from the friendly 
remonstrance of the Bombay Chronicle .' If it is 
the learned Doctors intention to sting Hindus 
into action of some sort, he is sure to be dis¬ 
appointed. Long experience has inured them to 
abuse, persecution, oppression. It has taught 
them that patience under the gravest pro-' 
vocation, is the surest way of overcoming + 
antagonism. On the whole and in the long run the 
lesson they have thus learnt, has proved Its 171 
efficacy. Dr* Ambedkaris invectives are met 
with general sympathy, “it does Hinduism no 
harm, and, if the good Doctor finds solace 
in calling it names, let him do it by all 
means** It is even argued that the very 
depth of Dr. Ambedkaris bitterness shows 
hia deep attachment to Hinduism, since no one 
would take the trouble of fulminating against 
what he does not care for* What people, who 
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are most in sympathy with the cuisa of the ' 
uplift of the antyajas, much regret 11 that j the 
Doctor who admits that he has no quarrel with 
social reformers, should fail to see that they are 
surely growing both in numbers and influence 
and that the younger generation, In parti¬ 
cular, is impatient of the abusa which 
disfigures Hinduism. Time is on their side; the 
intellect and conscience of the country and the 
world at large, is on their side also. Public con¬ 
troversies generally and necessarily keep to con¬ 
ventional grounds. But human conduct is affected 
by private griefs one of the most piognant of 
which recently overtook Dr. Ambedkar. In 
some minds they are sublimated into wide 
charity: in many, however, they sour the spirit. 
In the latter case, however, the feeling is seldom 
permanent.. . . ► ■ ; . 

Social. Reform and To m pi a Entry Untouch¬ 
ables are not the only people who are prohibited 
from entering Hindu temples. Social reformers 
are subject to the same disability, the only 
difference being that, while in the former case, 
the ban is enforced by custom on a whole class, 
in the latter, it. has to be issued by the temple 
authority in each case. The West Coast Reformer 
reports that the Zamorin Raja of Calicut has, 
as trustee of the famous Guruvayur Temple, 
which was the scene, three years ago, of a 
determined attempt to break the ban, against 
untouchables, issued an order forbidding the 
admission of the senior Raja of Nilambur 
and several others to the Temple. On the 
Ekadasbi day, writes the j jurnal, the ■ third 
and fourth Thirumutpads of the Nilambur 
Kovilaham went to worship at the Guruvayur 
Temple when Mr. Kunhiraman Menon, the 
manager of the Guruvayur Devaswom, showed 
them an edict of the Zamorin Raja prohibiting 
the Senior Raja of Nilambur and the fourth 
Thirumulpad from entering the temple inasmuch 
as they took part in a Nambudiri widow 
marriage at Thriihala. Altogether 43 persons 
have been brought under the edict for their 
participation in the marriage festivities. The 
Senior Raja of Nilambur on being informed 
of , the ban said that personally he did not care 
for it but for the sake of his family he 
would file a suit in the Courts to get the order 
cancelled* The family belongs to the exclusive 
Nambudiri Brahmin caste which occupies in the 
social economy in Kerala a status so high a* to 
be almost giddy. 

Catholics and Conversion:—Mr. George Joseph, 
ex-Congressman and Vaikom Satyagrahist, 
has drawn upon his past intimacy with Congress 
politics in his presidential address to the Fourth 
Catholic Congress at Nagpur. Arglung from 
Khilafat analogy that Hindu Dharma placed on 
members of that religion the duty of not only 
permitting others but even assisting them to 
fulfil their religious duty as conceived by them, 
Mr, Joseph expressed surprise that Hindus 
opposed the Christian's religious work of convert¬ 
ing Hindus to Christianity, He demanded 
that even if assistance was not forthcoming there 


should be Vbar* tolerance,? -The Hindu who. 
prepared to be as accommodating as Mr. Joseph 
desires iand £ven to submit to conversion to t 
'lustre to Mr, Joseph's Christian qualities, mi 
well ask himself “Christian conversion but which 
To this Mr. Joseph points th^ way to Catholic is uqj 
as the one true faith. But for practical purposes 
Mr. Joseph is prepared to make peace in this 
agan country with schismatics and heretics, 
trictly speaking this should restrict conversion 
activities to Hindus because, according to Dante* 
Islam was but a sect of Christianity and even 
Swedenborg places the Muslims in a special 
position in the spiritual world on the Christian 
border just after the outer. Catholic fringe. But 
Mr. Joseph' will be ‘vigilantly hostile* even with 
Islam, ■ 5 

A Demand on Hindu Tolerance: —Mr. Joseph 
does not explain why the Hindu should be 
tolerant to organisations which are prepared to 
display tact, reserve or moderation but no friend* 
liness, it is possibly a tacit admission that he^ 
expects better behaviour from Hindus than he is 
himself capable of, “We have been subjected/* 
wrote Raja Ram. Mohan Roy over a hundred 
years ago of the Hindus, (1 to insults for nine 
centuries and the cause of such degradation has 
been our excess of civilisation.'’ It is reassur¬ 
ing to have confirmation of this statement, 
even unconsciously, from such a . '‘vigilantly 
hostile" critic as Mr, Joseph. The , President 
of the Catholic Conference is not evidently 
familiar with Christian scripture or Indian 
Christian practice, 14 The organisation of caste” 
is not confined to Hindus only. In his own 
South India Mr, Joseph must have seen caste 
in the Christian community, . “The awful and 
heart-breaking incapacity of self-defence erected 
into the doctrine of Ahimsa'’ is, it is true, far 
removed from the spirit" of the Crusades or of 
war-mongering bishops of modern Europe. But 
it is near to the admonition of Jesus, “Wfioso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also.” It was again Jesus and 
no Hindu who laid down the precept “Resist not 
e vilThe C atholic Presi de nt u ttered t he 
gravest indictment of the religious and social 
policy of the Government of India. “What 
the State both In British India and Indian India 
should have done all on its own, the Mission 1 
has done in large measure,” said Mr. Joseph 
immediately after defending conversions for 
material gain. The speaker left his readers 
to draw the obvious conclusion that what every 
citizen can demand as a right from th 3 State* 
has to be gained in Indj* by apestacy from hia 
ancestral religion. 

Hosts and Guests-—In last week’s Reformer 
we felt obliged, in the absence of a contradiction 
for several days after the publication of the 
remark, to take exception to the categorical 
classification of Hindus and other com nunities 
as hosts and guests respectively, as bringing 
unieserved odium on the Hindu Mahasabiia 
which has all along taken the broad nationalistic 
line of equal opportunities for all. We are 
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glad that His Holiness the Sankaraeharya of 
Kurtakoti, fefil whom the remark was attributed, 
has since issued a statement of what he 
actually said which was as follows;—“India 
was once of Hindus only, but others who had i 
come here as guests remained to make it their j 
motherland. Having flourished here, it is un¬ 
becoming of them to try or even to think of , 
exterminating Hinduism from the land of its 
birth and being. Living in Hindusthan, they 
should imbibe the tolerant spirit of the Hindus.” 
The statement is, of course, historically cor¬ 
rect but we do not see that anything la gained 
by recurring now and again to the relative posi¬ 
tions of our several communities in the remote 
past. His Holiness would have noticed that the 
remark as it was reported gave occasion for 
some acrimonious comments. 

Politicians and OfficeLiberal leaders af 
the Nagpur Federation and elsewhere have been 
taking much trouble to show that they are not 
the office seekers that they are represented by 
Congressmen to be. They point out that 
Mr. Venkatrama Sastry, the President of the 
Federation this year, and Mr* Chintamani 
resigned office—the one as Member of the 
Madras Executive Council, the other as Minister 
for Education in the United Provinces—because 
of differences on questions of principle or 
policy. They may also refer to the examples 
of Sir Sakaran Nair who was President 
of the Congress in Us early years, and 
to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru who resigned 
from the Liberal Party many years after 
he resigned the Law Membership of the 
Governor General's Executive Council. On the 
other side, it is not difficult to mention Liberals 
who have continued to hold office through 
thick and thin, as there are Congressmen who 
hold that obedience to the leaders of the majority 
for the time being, is the height of patriotism, 
no matter how irrational or impracticable 
may be the commands they lay upon the 
members. It is very much a matter of the 
individual's sensitiveness of conscience and 
very little of party affiliation, whether one would, 
in given circumstances, decide to swim with the 
current or to stem the flowing tide or merely to 
stand aside and let it flow past. Mr. Baldwin, 
who is generally said to be a man of sensitive 
honour, left his colleague. Sir Samuel Hoare, to 
bear the brunt of the criticism for the peace 
proposals which he had framed with the French 
Prime Minister to end the Ethiopian War, 
Bloated Salaries Cabinet solidarity with the 
gold standard and Free Trade, was long regarded 
as a sheet anchor of British policy, and it, along 
with them, has gone by the Ixsard. Mr. Baldwin, 
no doubt, was actuated by higher considerations 
than the preservation of his personal honour 
which* the leader of the Opposition declared, was 
directly involved in the collapse of the Hoare- 
Lavat proposals. It is no reproach to politicians 
to desire office. Without control of the Govern- 
ment, they can not carry out their measures; and 
they can gel control of Government only by 


occupying Ministers' positions. A section of 
Congressmen themselves are keen to accept office 
on this very ground. If It is nothing wrong for 
them, it can not be wrong for Liberals to do the 
same- In no other country will the holding* of 
office by a political party be accounted a matter 
of condemnation. It will not be so considered in 
India but for the fact that the emoluments of 
high office here are absurdly exorbitant. The 
official justification for this extravagance is 
that it is necessary to prevent corruption* 

In other words, it is a form of blackmail levied 
on the country to prevent officials from taking 
bribes. This doctrine is held to be applicable 
only to India. One of the first duties of a 
truly National G oven men t will be to cut down 
salaries of high offices to reasonable figures 
In keeping with the economic condition of the 
people. When this is done, office seeking or 
holding will cease to be regarded as dishonour¬ 
able in politicians. 

This Democracyi—Reuteris telegram on Monday: 
“The Ross and Cromarty Conservative Associa¬ 
tion, against the advice of its headquarters, by 
135 to 93 votes, adopted Mr. Randolph Chur¬ 
chill as the official Conservative candidate 
in opposition to Mr. Malcolm MacDonald, 
Mr. Chu rchill, in a si ash i ng at tack on both 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald, described the suggestion that they 
represented Labour as a “fraudulent, insincere* 
hypocritical and downright lie, Reuter on 
Wednesday :—*' Extraordinary scenes were wit¬ 
nessed at Dingwall this evening in connec¬ 
tion with the by-election- Pipers played 
Mr, Malcolm Mac-Donald from his hotel to the 
Town Hall, where he delivered a speech. Smil¬ 
ingly alluding to Mr. Churchill, he declared amid 
tremendous cheering. “When the descendant 
of the great Duke of Marlborough comes to 
the Highlands to challenge a descendant of the 
Clan MacDonald, the MacDonald stands and 
fights (Cheers. A voice: 'And we will fight 
with you'} and the MacDonald will win.” Mr, 
Malcolm MacDonald received a tremendous 
ovation when he was leaving.” Five hundred 
and odd persons elected on this kind of flapdoodle 
constitute the Parliament whose decisions, we 
hre told, carry an authority which it is sacrili- 
geoua to question! 

Travancore Leads:—Travancore is the most 
orthodox Hindu State in India and it is the last 
one would expect to take the lead in ignoring 
the age-old prejudice against the Depressed 
classes. It is, therefore with much satis¬ 
faction that we note the appointment of 
Mr. N. Kumaran of the Ezhava commu¬ 
nity to the Bench of its High Court. He 
is the first Judge to be appointed tS? a H© r 
Travancore High Court from classes treated as 
backward, and one of the first such High Court 
Judges to be appointed In India. He took 
charge of his office this week. He belongs 
to the Ezhava community, which has no 
rights of temple entry, and which, for 
purposes of Government concessions, is treated 
as a backward community* 
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THE PROBLEM OF LANGUAGES* 

Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha , prefaced his 
presidential address to the Conference con¬ 
vened by that body at Allahabad last 
Sunday, with a short account of the Hindustan! 
Academy, The Academy was established 
by the Government of the United Provinces 
eight years ago. The objectof the Academy 
was to bring about a fusion of the two 
languages of Upper India, Hindi and Urdu, in*- 
to one language. The principal means by which 
this object was to be accomplished was the 
elimination of the Sanskritic element from 
Hindi and of the Persian and Arabic elements 
from Urdu. We do not know if and how 
much of the two languages would be left when 
this process is completed, Hindi is a direct 
derivative of Sanskrit and we fancy that the 
elimination of Sanskritic elements in it will 
leave it without words to express any but the 
most primitive needs of human intercourse. 
Urdu, on the other hand, was in its origin a 
camp language—a medley—which arose out 
of the need of having a medium of 
communication between the Persian Moghuls 
and their Indian subjects. Urdu was not the 
official language of Muslim rulers, Hindi was 
the official language ; and it is noteworthy that 
it was the Hindu Minister of Akbar, Todar Mai, 
who substituted Persian, obliging the Hindus 
to become proficient in that language as the 
principal avenue to employment in the Public 
Service. If Persian and Arabic elements 
are dropped out of Urdu, the Sanskritic will 
remain as the residue. Such are the conclusions 
suggested by a cursory study of the history 
of Indian languages without special knowledge 
of Urdu and Hindi, 

The trend of Mr. Sinha’s observations seems 
to be that the ambitious attempt at the unifica¬ 
tion of Urdu and Hindi, has been attended by 
the same difficulties as the attempts at Hindu 
Muslim unity. The two problems, in fact, have 
become intermingled, so much so^ that the 
solution of the one without the other is not easy, 
I fear I must state my conviction J in un¬ 
hesitating terms” said Mr, Sinha “that the 
Academy has not yet been able to pay sufficient 
attention to it*, namely, ^ the evolution of a 
common form of speech in the United Pro¬ 
vinces. The representative Committee appointed 
some years ago to devise means of carrying out 
this primary object, has not been able to 
reach any conclusion* “As if that was not 
regrettable in all conscience"’ the President went 
on to say, ‘T was surprised to find a pro¬ 
minent member of the Conference writing to 
the Press, in the face of the declarations 
I have quoted, that it was not the primary aim 
and object of this institution to achieve what was 
so declared to be by its founders and prominent 
supporters, and that it was idle to think of evolv¬ 
ing one common form of speech and writing which 
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might be intelligible to all persons in Upper 
India,” Mr. Sinha did not share that view but 
the only reason he was able to adduce for his 
not sharing it, was that without a common- 
vernacular it was almost impossible to impart 
higher education through the medium of the’ 
vernacular in the United Provinces, f Even if 
the Hindustani Academy had; succeeded in 
eight years in evolving a common vernacular 
from the dregs of Hindi and Urdu, it will be 
many years before it can be made the vehicle 
of higher education. Text books will have to be 
written. W ithout a considerable liter ature ^ 
languages must consist mostly of colloquialisms 
and can not become media of culture. Even 
the Bengali language which Mr. Sinha, with 
much reason, pointed out as a model, has not 
become the medium of higher education. The' 
idea of ousting English from its position as the 
principal medium of higher education, is 
not, as Mr. N. 3. Subba Rao tersely observecf 
in his presidential address to the Kannada 
Conference a few days ago, practical politics* 

The position at present is this; so long as 
we use the medium of the English language^ 
we stand on neutral ground. When we think 
of using the vernaculars as our medium, the 
ghosts of old historic, religious and provincial 
differences begin to gibber and grimace in our 
faces. Until we have made sure that tbese- 
are finally laid, the wise course is to- 
stick to English as the cultural medium. 
The idea that a single common language 
is a sine qua non of nationalism is becoming 
like the idea of nationalism itself, antiquated! 
In primitive societies where the most urgent 
task of the lawgiver was to create some sort 
of bond to hold together nomad tribes, the use of 
a single language had to be enforced by severe 
penalties. Bagehot in his “Physics and Politics” 
quotes an old English saying, “He who knows 
two languages is a rascal" The use of a 
single common language was, in fact, like 
the prohibition of foreign travel and other 
restrictions, originally intended to prevent 
the infection of the native mind by ideas 
alien to the stamp which the lawgiver 
wished to impress on his people. We can 
see instances of this in modern countries 
which follow a policy of assimilating foreign 
immigrants. The traditional policy of India, 
however, has not been assimilation but freedom 
to each immigrant community to follow its- 
religious and social customs. That they came 
to speak the local vernaculars in most cases, was 
due to practical needs ahd not to political pressure. 
The assimilation school is no longer sure of its 
ground- The theory of evolution has permeated so¬ 
ciological and political thought, and the tendency 
now is to grant cultural freedom, which includes 
freedom of language, to minorities. The League 
of Nations has put the seal of its approval 
on the new tendency by incorporating it in its 
scheme for the protection of minorities. Even 
nations which are independent of any restriction 
on their sovereign power, are beginning to qualify 
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their assimilation policy by instituting- special 
faculties in their Universities, for the en¬ 
couragement of the study of the languages and 
cultures of their minorities. On the other 
side, a common language does not necessarily 
prevent or avert national differences* This 
seems particularly to be the case with the 
English language* There is also the case of the 
Boers and the Dutch; and of the French and the 
French Canadians* The fact is, of all barriers 
to human intercourse language is the one which 
is most easily overcome. 

The obstacles to Indian unity are not those 
created by differences of language, or religion 
nor yet by geographical conditions. The 
only obstacle, and it is a very great 
one, Is the absence of the Will to Unity* 
Not so much among the masses as among 
educated and much respected leaders, A 
hundred and fifty years ago the British in India 
found it necessary in order to ensure good 
government to bring all the provinces under a 
unitary Government with a Governor General at 
its head* This system was continued and em¬ 
phasised when the British Crown took over the 
Government from the East India Company. All 
the progress made so far has been due primarily 
to this unitary system. Under the Montagu* 
Chelmsford scheme a large amount of auto¬ 
nomy was delegated to the Provinces but 
the unitary frame work was maintained. 
We may add that for a thousand years India 
has prospered when there was a strong 
central Government and languished when the 
provinces were left to have their own way. 
Suddenly, at the Round Table Conference it 
was decided to cut up British India into eleven 
separate statutory entities as a preliminary to 
their federating with the Indian States* We have 
searched the Round Table Conference proceed¬ 
ings in vain to discover why this was done* In 
the natural course, British India would have been 
the predominant partner in the Federation* 
Her educational, social and political ideas 
would have shaped the course of the Federation 
and gradually the unity of British India would 
have comprised the States also. This, appa¬ 
rently, was the very thing that the separation 
of the provinces was meant to prevent. And 
it was accepted by British Indian delegates of 
unquestionable eminence and integrity* We 
are, therefore, justified in saying that the Will to 
Unity does not realty exist however much we 
may talk about it* ■■ ■ * 

Campaign for* a Higher* Birthrate ;—In 
his political speeches Lord Eustace intends to 
emphasis* the necessity for more children. The heads 
of the churches end several eminent medical men 
propose to conduct similar propaganda in their own 
spheres* The only newspaper in London to report this 
drive" is the ■* People* 1 , and according to the report in 
this journal the League of National Life is aiming; to 
point out that If the present fashion of one or two 
children per family continues, there will be a drastic 
reduction of the population in another two generations. 
Moreover, Britain will develop into a nation of old age 
pensioners, for while the improved national health is 
ensuring greater longevity, the young children will not 
be coming along to keep the population evenly balanced. 
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TURKEY UNDER ICE MAD ATATURK. 

The assumption that Europe represents a unit 
of civil ia at ion is generally accepted more for con¬ 
venience than as a matter of fact. Neither under 
Pope nor Emperor was the ideal of European unity 
fully achieved. The greatest factor against this 
development in the pre-War world w^9 the Ottoman 
Empire. The most powerful Influence against it in 
postwar Europe is Soviet Russia* But the problem 
for Europe ia still the same* the assimilation of a 
stubborn opposition. And both pre-War Turkey 
and po9t-War Russia turn to Asia to withstand the 
assimilating force* Turkey and Russia have chang¬ 
ed places* For as Russia discarding nationalism- 
turned to the world idea of communism, Turkey gave 
up the ideal of Pan-Islam and took on Western 
Nationalist ideals. Under the Sultans too Turkey 
was not against Europeanisation. She was against 
too rapid change and had very often to resist 
foreign aggression by reverting to older ideals. But 
it was under Kemal Ataturk that the State realised, 
as modern China has done now, that in modernisation, 
swift and thorough, lay Turkey's one chance of 
survival* If she was to exist in the midst of Europe, 
she had to cultivate the European mentality* And 
Europe which in Russia intervened to prevent the 
abandonment of European ideals, stepped in 
Significantly enough in Turkey on the side of the 
reactionaries who opposed Westernisation. Having 
broken up the Ottoman Empire and divided its 
spoils, the Great Powers preferred to maintain an 
enfeebled theocracy. But the attempt failed. The 
reason why Turkey had to go farther in her 
occidental reforms than Japan which, after all, has 
only adopted Western technique, is that her geo¬ 
graphical position in the world necessitated it, even 
as a mere measure of self-defence* That she was 
able to do so successfully was because Turkey— 
after the loss of her Christian-inhabited posses¬ 
sions and North African territories—was European, 
aa the rest of Eastern Europe. Therein la 
the main reason why Kemal Ataturk succeed¬ 
ed where Amanullah Khan failed in Afghanistan 
Mr, Henry Elisha Allen has given us in 
44 The Turkish Transformation” (The University 
of Chicago Press, Price t 2-50X a- brilliant study of 
the modern Turkish movement which reveals how- 
corn pie Lely altered is the outlook of the average Turk. 

A great force in bringing European ideas to 
Asiatio countries is the missions and one would have 
expected modern Turkey to have depended greatly 
on missionary institutions for support in their work 
of reformation. Mr. Allen reveals in his book that 
Kemal Ataturk bad to establish a Strict control 
over proselytising agencies before he launched his 
programme. Not only because of its peculiar interest 
to India but also on account of the frequent charge 
brought up against Turkey that it is anti-religious, 
it will be worth while to consider this aspect 
in detail* The first reason why missions had 
to be watched in Turkey was that they repre¬ 
sented foreign interests. From this followed the 
second charge that in their schools foreign ideals 
were indoctrinated into the students. The defence 
lawyer's argument in the well-known case against 
the Bursa school*teachers in 1928, accepted theom 
dangers of allowing conversion activities but pleaded 
that the present of a New- Testament or the saying 
of prayers in groups or even the singing of religious 
songs did not constitute proselytising work. As 
thorough as the Soviet, Turkey banned the reading 
of ‘Longman's Grammar' and ‘Silas Mamer/ Mr. Allen 
comments; “Although each point of accusation taken 
by itself seems to be of trifling consequence* when 
presented en mas the effect is one over which 
the Turks can hardly be blamed for becoming 
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worried, Missionaries might have felt' impelled to 
present their message of Christian love by whatever 
inethods were open to them but the Turks would 
have been blind indeed if they had failed to sc* that 
tinder the surface forces were stirring which would be 
bound to have a profound influence on their relig* 0 ^ 3 * 
social and national life/* 

On the denationalising effect of Christian education 
the book throws special light. The author quotes a 
prominent American educator in Turkey on the ideal 
before the American mission school, “If through fear 
or favour, American colleges seek to withhold their 
witness to the essential truth of their religion, they wilt 
lose not only the respect of those who differ from 
them but also the possibility of broadening and 
liberalising the young who do not know in their own 
-countries any forms of religion which are largely 
not corrupted by superstition and meaningless forms/ 1 
Every other religion ia^ occupied with reforming 
itself but the Christian mission, with a smug faith 
that it is not like the others, concerns itself 
with the faults of o her religion. ■ The indictment 
from the Turkish side is more serious. The follow* 
ing passage from various extracts In the book is 
representative of the strength of Turkish feeling: 
^The duty of a school is to give education- the 
function of education is to inoculate the younger 
generation with the thoughts, feelings, desires and 
ideals of the society to which it belongs. These 
can only be firmly established in the spirits of 
conscious and cultivated mature members of that 


society. And only they can inoculate the younger 
generation with these things. Hence American 
and foreign schools in general in Turkey are 
meaningless and, therefore, {unctionless empty 
institutions. Our ideas about education are 
-current and respected in every civilised country. 
The object of the foreign school Is foreign 
-culture. It turns away Turkish youth from the society 
to which they belong 1 to another society and carries 
them toward a foreign ideal. The foreign school 
not only fails to create capacities for the social and 
national environment, it produces young people 
who gradually get out of harmony with the spiritual 
life of their environment, Turkish children who study 
in the American school hanker after American life and 
desire to live in America. In the classrooms and 
corridors are masterpieces of the world's art. But they 
did not have a single thing which concerned Turkey. 
The only thing Turkish is the air and the sunshine. 
They forget Turkey among their art works, 
a treacherous frame of mind to the country of 
their adoption. They live apart lika a different 
state within the community. - Mr. Allen 
concludes that Turkey is no place for a mis¬ 
sionary who is not willing to forego all ideas of 
proselytising and to devote himself wholeheartedly 
to the task of helping Turkey develop according to 
her own genius, supplying only such Western 
or Christian viewpoints as the Turks themselves 
call upon him to suggest. No wonder missionaries 
in India with the experience of other nationally 
awakened countries start at every shadow. In view 
■of the drastic measures adopted in Turkey and other 
states, Dr. Paranjype*s valuable suggestion fbr 
invalidating the conversion of minors and making 
registration compulsory for changes of faith Is 
perfectly innocuous but it has a roused considerable 
missionary opposition, the unconvining argument 
against it being that it is an encroachment on 
individual rights. 

There is an interesting comparison between the 
outlook of the modern Turk and the point of view of 
the political-minded Indian which Mr. Allen re¬ 
produce* from a Turkish journalist. *We do not say 
40 the people/' *ay# the Ivriter, 1 Return to the 


industry of the fireside \ boycott foreign merchandise; 
become positive again/ Ort the 'contrary we 
say to them, ‘Let us industrialize; let us 
perfect technique;, accord importance to those 
branches of industry which can be developed 
among us and assure their success/ Our door* 
are open to the merchandise which is not or 
cannot be produced in our country/* The Indian 
industrial problem is entirely different from that of 
Turkey. There are few thing that cannot be pro¬ 
duced in this country although there are few things 
that are produced today. The scope for industrial 
initiative is limited to a degree undreamt of. There 
is not that will in the State to speed up Indus trial isa- 
tion which exists under dictatorships. And in the 
men who control our destinies from six thousand 
miles away, there Still persist* the raw-material 
attitude of mind, even a progressive thinker like 
.Lord Snowden urging improvement in Indian living 
conditions in the interests of British trade. The 
Indian politician who started public life with the 
ambitions of the Turkish writer would be doomed 
to early disillusionment, 

W, C. BONNERJEE LEGENDS. 

Mr, Sachchidananda Sinha writes ♦ (I I was rather 
shocked to read in the article of Professor K. 
Sundararaman Alyar In the Hindu Congress number 
that Mr. Bonnerjee had married an English lady, I 
knew Mrs. Bonnerjee very well. She was not only an 
Indian lady but a Brahmin by birth. It is perfectly 
true that late in life she had embraced Christianity, 
but she was no more English than you and I. 
I wonder how the Madras Professor got this mytholo¬ 
gical story in his head. It may be that Mr, Bonneijee 
said to him what he is reported to have said ; but 
it could possibly have no reference to an _ English 
wife, since he never had any. When in 1911 
Mahatma Gandhi, speaking at the second Round 
Table Conference, said that Mr. Bonnerjee, the 
first Congress President, was a Christian, his 
daughter sent a contradiction to the Press. Since 
then, she has passed away and, as one who had 
the privilege of knowing Mr. Bonnerjee intimately, 
I think it my duty to send this contradiction to 
you since you have referred prominently to the fact 
of Mr, Bonnetjee having lived and died a Hindu." 
We are glad to publish this contradiction for more 
than one reason apart from that given by Mr, Sinha. 
First, because it brings out clearly—the more clearly 
because it is entirely unintended—how little even 
Indians of advanced views in social matters care 
nowadays to be mistaken for Englishmen. Mr. 
Sinha was actually shocked to see an Indian lady 
represented as an English wpman and an eminent 
Indian leader as having married an Englishwoman, 
In the days of Bonne rjee's youth there was quite 
a craze to imitate everything English; and to marry 
an Englishwoman was regarded as an achievement 
as Karl Marx, the converted Jew, felt when he 
married a German girl. One of the first Indians who 
entered the Indian,Civil Service* by passing the 
Examination in London, committed suicide when 
he overheard a contemptuous remark about him by 
the daughter or sister* of a British colleague 
at the European club to which he was 
admitted by Virtue of his office. The craving for 
English Society has almost disappeared and, except 
in rare cases, we hardly hear nowadays complaints, 
like Sir Chimanlal Setalvad's, of the exclusiveness 
of English Clubs in India. The feeling rather is, 
“better let them stew in their own juice if they want 
to" On the other hand, Englishmen now complain 
of the exclusiveness of Hindu and Muslim society. 
In the days of the Partition agitation when bombs 
and pistols first made their sinister appearance in 
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Indian politics* Enropnm soaghl oul railway com¬ 
partment* occupied by Indian# as being' compara¬ 
tively Baftr* During die last tvro or threa years* 
▼Cane Indian 8 who married European wives 
hive found them In the Continent. After Mr*, Margaret 
Sangeria recent testimoniat to Indian women as 
being the most beautiful ifi the world, even when 
they lived in alum* snch of our young men who 
appreciate Indian thing* only after they have received 
the imprimatur of some European or American, may 
learn to look ai then' countrywomen with appreeia^ 
live eyes, Mrs. Sanger's propaganda, if promiscuously 
adopted, will make the women of India the most hide¬ 
ous Instead of the moat beautiful women In the world, 
Harold Begble noticed the queenly gait of the 
women workers as they came out ofsome Indian 
Mills whiah ha visited, in contrast IP the slouching 
manner of their Lancashire counterparts. Searching 
for a reason, he hit upon the Indians* belief in 
fl» nearness of the Unseen as the most likely 
cm Ideals, some one has said, do add a cubit to 
men's stature, Would a Hindu wife, who hides 
a set of birth control applianoes in her sari 
as she takes the seven sacred steps with her 
bridegroom round the sacred fire* be the same as 
file one who Implicitly believes that the saptepadi 
links her soul to that of her husband not only til) 
death "do us part 1 * but for all time and eternity P 
This la all rather foolish to Mrs. Sanger When 1 
told her, at the interview to which she was good 
enough to invite me, that the family In the East is 
principally parents and children and the ho#band- 
wife relation is not the pivotal factor $M it is in the 
West she did not seem to understand* 

To return to Mr. SInha's letter. Professor Stiudara- 
r&man was my Professor in History and ha was an 
admirable teacher* His enthusiasm was infectious. 
I still retain a memento of it in the big blotch on a 
page of my copy of Maine’s “Early History of Institu¬ 
tes" on which he was lecturing, caused by an 
animated foot upsetting an Ink bottie* Conscientious 
as a teacher of history, Sundarantraan was apt to 
mistake inferences for foots—like the writer of the 
Bengal Administration Report about Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru—where Hindu social integrity was concerned. 
Ia the article In the Hindu to which Mr* Sinha 
refers, he says "knowing that bo (Bonneijee) had 
married an English lady while studying at the 
English Bar, I ventured to ask him what were his 
views regarding the future of Hindu society and its 
ideals.” As an example of nhe fallacy of 
many questions’' this statement will bo hard 
to beat Why should Bonneijee or any body else, 
because he had married an English wile, be supposed 
to be able to forecast more correctly than another 
who has married an Indian lady, the future of 
Hindu society and Its ideal* ? There was no 
English wife In Bonnetjee's case, as Mr. Sinha makes 
It clear. But assuming that there was one, how does 
the acquisition qualify one to predict the future 
of Hindu society f The fact Is, the Professor was 
not really seeking Bonnerjee's opinion In order to 
benefit by it. He was really twitting him with 
having strayed from the sanctified way of Hindu 
custom without knowing anything about Hindu ideal* 
and thinking about the future of Hindu society. 
Bonn cnee, the eminent lawyer that he was, perfectly 
understood that he was being heckled* He did not 
want to start a discussion on the very complex 
question of the future of Hindu aodety when he was 
Inaugurating a political movement, HI* answer 
mer2y meant that they need not quarrel about 
the future and that the Professor should go his 
own way while Bormerjee went on his. This is 
evident from the feet, to which Mr, Sinha would 
be able to testily, that Bonneijee did not then or after* 
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wards change or endeavour to change to the orthodox] 
manner of life. How did Gandhiji come to make the 
mistake at the Round Table Conference about 
Bonnenea having become a convert? It is, again, the 
imp of Inference stepping 1 into the shoes of Fact# 

At the Conference Gandhi)! was intent on showing 
to the Round Tablets that the Congress was not a 
Hindu stunt but that It represented the best minds of 
alt communities* Dadabhai Naorqji and Fherozesha 
Mehta represented Pars idem in all its greatnessf 
Badrudm Tyebjl and Sayani were there to testify 
to the adherence of the powerful Muslim 
minority | Hume and Wedderburn stood foe 
the fine old tradition of the founders 
of the British Indian Empire, An Indian Christian 
was needed to complete the circle* Bonneijee was 
the most Anglicised Indian that ever was—"he 
lived every inch the life of an Englishman** 
writes Mr, Sinha "from the wave of his hand 
to the lighting of his cigar. 1 * Gandhtji 
is not a Professor of History—in fact history is 
rather bb weak point—but everything he does is 
inspired by a religious motive and, judging of 
Bonneijee by Ms own standard, it was inevitable that 
he should find conversion to Christianity to be the 
only sufficient reason for adopting the English 
mode of life* and concluded that this must have 
happened an the case of Bcmnerjcel That any 
one should assimilate so thoroughly the externals 
of western civilisation leaving out the religious 
core of it* is unthinkable to a mind constituted 
like Gandhiji’s. There is no doubt or hesitation 
in the woras which be used at the Conference, 

“1 can recaiy he said, “at least one Indian Christian 
(in the Congress group) at the present moment, W, G, 
Bonneijee*" The Dnyan od ay a , looking at the question 
from an entirely different point of view, inclines to 
persist in making Bonneijee a convert to Christianity. 

It avers that if Tt erred, it did so m the excellent 
company of Gandhijl Mr, Sinha does not tell ut 
whether Gandhiji corrected his mistake when 
Bonneijee 1 ! daughter pointed it out ia the Press, If 
hs did, the Dnyanodoya can not claim to err ia hh 
company, 

CASTEi AND MUST IT GO? 

A passing thought of writing a few lines oa the 
vexed question of the abolition of caste occurred to 
me a few weeks ago; but by an oversight it was not 
possible to think of it in time, that is, recur to it 
before the matter was actually before the Hindu 
Maha Sabha, The editorial, “The Need of the 
Hour* In the Indian Sadat Reformer of Bombay 
in its issue of the 4thjanuary, lays great stress on 
the teachings of the Gita countenancing no caste 
and sex whatsoever, and regrets that the great 
A chary as paid no heed to the social implications of 
the Gita, True, they did not; acd rightly 
and wisely, for two reasons. First, the 

philosophic religion of the Gita was independent 
of the Hindu _ social structure^ as the learned 
Editor very rightly says, relating as it does to the 
soul of man in its relation to the All-pervading 
Almighty. Secondly, It was dependent on it, rather 
built on it, though it would often ask a man to 
transcend all social limits, without offending social 0IT1 
conscience. SI okas 29-31 of the 9 th chapter 
illustrate the former and 32-83 the latter aspect 
With a non-Hindu wherever living on the globe the 
former reason would prevail* To a Hindu Both tha 
latter and the former would appeal at once, as 
having a peculiar significance to him. For the caste 
system, though now perverted and distorted, is yet in 
its old and worn-out implication alec* and is not alto¬ 
gether dead and has stood the test of time. In foot 
Hinduism means a religion based on the caste-system. 
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It is deep-rooted in the blood of a Hindu, howeyer 
fallen he be for the time being. Like the late 
W. C* Bonnetjee, every Hindu! be be high or low, 
would exclaim, u Yon will be simply astonished to 
hear that 1 am altogether in favour of a strict 
adherence to our orthodox views and customs. Do 
not judge of me by what 1 am.” It is just like the 
loose man indifferent to morals being severe against 
similar looseness and indifference on the part of his 
own wife and children. The ideal or standard of 
conduct Is always much higher than the limit 
actually reached in practice of the same. The 
present-day caste may be very low in the practice 
of the ideal standard originally fixed. Even now it 
cannot be easily denied that at least one in a 
thousand coirinues to practise it in the spirit in 
which it was first conceived, notwithstanding the 
completely altered conditions. 

Because of the identification of caste with Hinduism 
one has to feel and think that the one is body and the 
other is soul; and that in this mundane world they 
go together. Even as avatars of Vishnu are mundane 
manifestations of the Almighty, so also the worship 
Of the impersonal God has in India taken the form of 
worship of the Deity in His various forms in all 
visible and tangible ways amenable to easy grasp of 
each Individual’s varying innate Bhakti* As the Gita 
points out, the soul of man can be easily realised but 
even then not the All-pervading God latent in the 
same, though the former success may lead to 
the other in course of time. That is to 

say the Bhakti cult may easily lead to the 
impersonal realisation of the Universal Soul within 
the heart of the atomic individual soul of man. 
In other words. cast© is the Sthula sarira and 
Bhakti form of worship is the Sukshma sarira of 
Hinduism. Hence it is that Sankara and Ramanuja 
never meddled with caste but, even as the Sruti, 
Smriti, Upanishads and the Gita, had accepted it as 
conducive to the healthy and fuller life of Hinduism, 
and as the sine qua nan thereof Even the revered 
sages of old from Mann to Vyasa went to the extent 
of predicting only Vama-sankaryam or confusion of 
castes, as Kali advanced, which 3s a very different 
thing from disappearance or abolition of cast© 
altogether. They knew the tendencies of the institu¬ 
tion of caste even then and gave us the easy means of 
rehabilitating it whenever it underwent deterioration 
or received rude shocks, Mami would say that in 
every generation (yuga) there must be a reshuffling 
of the castes by raising or lowering the status of 
Individuals and families on the ladder of the main 
caste*system, Sri Ramanuja is said to have availed 
himself of this provision of law and asked his 
seventy-four disciples to look to it among th© com¬ 
munities committed to their charge. The plan could 
not be long stuck to by the lesser men since succeed¬ 
ing to the 74 gadis. Why not the matadtaiparis 
and Acharya-purushas and their compeers of 
to-day, be asked by our legislatures to resume 
the lost thread and work the caste-system so 
as to make it do Its old and wonted service to 
the society P So long as the Hindu society is 
composed ot enormous numbers of layers or strata 
Of men in all degrees and shades of civilisation and 
culture, there is no meaning in levelling all down 
to the same bottom. There must be tver-recurring 
attempts at elevating the lower orders by proper 
levers. 

The rich agricultural classes among Sudras who 
have long ceased to touch meat and drink could 
easily form the old Valsya caste and given th© 
benefit of Vedio samskaras at the instance of the 
State by the religious heads. The martial classes in 
several parts of India can easily form th© Kshatriyaa 
of old and given the due samskaras* The so-called 
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panchamas or adi-draVidas may be asked to give up 
the objectionable food, drink and way® of life and 
thereupon may be allowed th© free intercourse with 
the inferior classes among Sudras, AsAtriofoId 
said, the Brahmins are themselves divided into ten or 
even more classes or groups according to calling. And 
to-day these groups have showed the way to 
evolution of similar groups among other castes 
owing to differences in callings. And why not these 
have free marital intercourse between themselves 
and begin to rise and raise others with them on th® 
ladder of caste all the more easily P This is certainly 
M a mi’s programme grandly conceived but sadly 
given up for want of proper and efficient Scat e-con troL 
Fresh life would be imparted to the stereotyped 
skeleton of a caste-system. The free, unuloma 
marriages also must go forth side by side to 
implement the work of the religious heads in 
this behalf It will then be seen that the 
Hindu community throbs with a new and vigorous 
life and pulsates with a yearning to rise and 
improve more and more with the least room 
for the present-day caste recriminations. In other 
words, caste must be kindled and made to live a 
truer life and do a truer function as when it began in 
olden ages. Regeneration of Caste Is all that is 
urgently needed. 

6th January 1936- 1 

Madras, J R. V. V* Tatachariar 

AMERICA FACES THE EAST, 

(By Walter Brooks Folev.) 

Slowly, but surely, the people of the United States 
are turning their attention to the stirring changes 
taking place in Asia* At the same time they are 
learning more and more of the motives and difficul¬ 
ties of Europe. 

The belief ia increasing that Asia Is rising to 
greater importance in world affairs while Europe is 
declining in international influence. 

This shift has not happened and will not take place 
immediately. Yet it appears inevitable. So, as one 
citizen of th© United States, this writer has spent five 
ears as student of India and has recently moved 
is residence to Manila, the capital of the Philippine 
Islands. 

To begin our new study and experience of Asia 
we felt th© necessity of seeing the States of America 
as they are spread before the observer after a six 
year depression period, the greatest and worst of 
American history* We wished to understand and 
evaluate the present temper of life in the United 
States. 

We began Our trip in Oyster Bay and continued 
by car across country toward the Pacific Coast, 
sailing eventually from Portland, Oregon, the beauti¬ 
ful city on the banks of the' Willamette River. 

A list of the States which we visited, adding also a 
Province of Canada, will indicate the extent to which 
we were able to accomplish our purpose to u aee 
America first.’* Here it is. 

New York, (Eastern) New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
New York (Western), Ontario Canada, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado^ 
Wyoming, Idaho, Oregon, Washington. 

Add to this background an extensive corres¬ 
pondence with residents of other States, plus 
numerous Visits to New England cities and towns, and 
w© have the base of a new pyramid of understanding 
to be erected out of Far Eastern material. All thl® 
in addition to wide travels in the United States in 
1925,1928, and 1931, plus a localized residence in 
the vicinity of New York between 1901 and 1935. 
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We were fortunate in many ways as we made 
-our plans to start for Manila. Everything went 
smoothly. The advice of valued friends gave us 
-encouragoTnenL Preliminary visits and interviews 
worked out to perfection. Each idea dovetailed with 
all the others. There was no grinding of gears. 
Even the weather worked in our favor. 

We made our first decision in the Adirondack 
mountains in the delightful camp of Dr. and Mrs. F. 
B. Stockdale on Twitchell Lake. The location made 
ior clarity of thinking and gave us opportunity for 
•careful conference with thoughtful friends. 

We felt we were In the midst of friends constantly 
-and that we were moving on among friends to a 
new world of friends. Actually on such a foundation 
the world of the future must and is to be built. 

We have always been interested in co-operative 
measures of faith and fellowship. Our acceptance 
of that principle has often given us success while 
only defeat could have been expected under another 
banner. 


So, our helpful relatives, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kelly* 
came to Oyster Bay, lived with us in the “packing 
period,” nn the household, gathered our possessions 
together and consigned them to boxes which were 
later sent in every geographical direction. 

A brother, Frank, arrived and a sister-in-law who 
worked over a busy week-end to bring final order out 
of chaos. 

Friends were in and out always helpful, always 
.kindly, though not always understanding why we were 
leaving delightful associations to go to a totally new 
environment. Yet they bade us farewell with invi¬ 
tations innumerable to visit them on our return—if 
and when I 

Leaving New York was not just driving across 
Oueensbero bridge and 57th street to the over-head 
highway along the Hudson. _ It was not seeing the 
Empire State Building and Riverside Church recede 
into the distance. It consisted rather in thinking of our 
new experiences-to-be in the same terms as taking the 
short 125th Street Ferry ride from Manhattan to New 
Jersey—in the knowledge that the Eastern and 
Western hemispheres are drawing Increasingly close 
together. 

On this trip we missed the Sky-way over the New 
Jersey meadows. But we entered Hackensack by 
a new overland and river bridge which avoids 
several congested oenters. The engineering feat 
is a symbol of what we must do in social relations— 
recognize difficulties * in certain types of human 
traflfio—and avoid them. 

Planning of a wide variety of types is evident 
in the United States. Some of the developments 
look hit-or-miss (like the view of Hollis and 
vioinity from the Northern State Parkway, where 
some builder proved the faot of his one-track mind 
in designing roof-tops and houses eaoh exactly 
like every other.) But over and again we were 
caught with the significance of oarefully thought-out 
plans carried to completion. 

The experiment of a new type of highway light 
that eliminates shadows and will help to prevent 
motor aooidents, is evidence of the recognized 
neoessity to oare better for people. Travel needs to 
be made increasingly safe—and is being so made by 
thoughtful scientific minds. 

At the beginning of our continental trip we were 
impressed onoe more that, though depression and 
bank failures and loss of employment oome and go 
now as never before, Mr. and Mrs. American 
Citizen have struok a balance of judgment in local 
and world affairs that has the possibility of making 
them valuable residents in the new world that is being 


fashioned around the globe, but particularly in the 
continent and bordering islands of Asia. . 

When many expected Americans to revolt and 
overturn ideas of generations, they accepted new ideas 
without revolting—they proved their ability to 
experiment. 

So long as Americans can experiment, fail and try 
again, we need have no fear of disaster. New Jersey 
some time ago, opened a toll bridge on the Pennsy¬ 
lvania line to free traffic. It is a sign of advancing 
progress when we will build bridges of understanding 
in all our relationships and stop putting hindrances 
in the way of those who might better be friends than 
foes. 

Many people will probably be dissatisfied when 
they pass through the pearly gates to Paradise. 

For they will find just outside and just inside so 
many ordinary human affairs still being carried on. 

They will expect something torally different and will 
meet the same kind of people as on earth. 

There is something of that sort of experience 
in proceeding through the Delaware Water Gap where 
ages ago the ice tore out a channel for a great river 
and where now the moon gleams quietly over the 
high cliffs above the modern Delaware flowing on to 
the sea. 

Years ago honeymooning couples found their way 
to this spot in almost a9 great profusion as they 
did to Niagara. Now the great hotel where they 
stayed is in ruins. But touri9t9 from distant points 
slow up to see the beauty of the river and the hills, 
stay briefly at curio shop9 or overnight in a charming 
cabin. 

So we go through the beautiful natural gateway 
and people conduct their normal affairs as of old. 

The quaint city of Stroudsburg clasps our band in 
passing and we roam down into Paradise Valley,' 
slightly off the main stream of traffic. 

Some one had the vision to pur for the most of the 
distance through the Valley one of the best-laid 
cement highways in eastern United States. A lovely 
small river runs beside the road. A spot where we 
have often stopped for an open-air lunch be9ide the 
river is now being built upon. A cabin is going up 
under the direction of one who appreciates a quiet 
resting place. * '• 

On either 9ide of the valley the ridges of the 
Pocono9 stand out. A few leaves are yellow and red 
from the fingers of the frost. Filling stations that 
assist our progress are spaced at longer intervals 
and indicate less strenuous competition than on 
some other highways we might mention. The petrol 
filling stations are symbols of the failure of excessive 
competition, for competition is the death as well 
a 9 the life of trade. 

The road lead9 us upward from the valley to slopes 
from which we can look back over the way we 
have come. It is a good moment. For the beauty 
of success is there as well as failure. 

Not all of the best experiences are ahead. Some 
we have had can never be taken away from us. It 
is good to recall Calcutta and Lahore and Boston 
and Lake Ronkonkoma and Washington and 
Singapore and Mandalay and Asansol and Stratford* om 
on-Avon. 

Sullivan's Trail lies to the ea9t of one section of 
the Susquehema River. One can still see where the 
trees were cut out to make way for the wheels of the 
wagons carrying his supplies. 

In that country the visible evidences of early days 
are still present. One thousand-acre farm which we 
visited is still in the same family which settled in 
that seotion. The site of a planned colony for royal 
refugees of the French Revolution can be seen in a 
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Iterate valley wfttt ttiu rffcer flowing placidly beside 
the farmed fields 

Tunkannccli: /and Lacey Vflle sn d Towanda and 
Sklnneris Eddy - whisper of the days when ferries 
Were- the only’ means of crossing the riVer* when 
lumbering was a good means of livelihood, when 
game wa» prolific; when white men were taking over 
great territories from the red men. 

It is not necessary to go to the Far West to be 
close to pioneering adventures* We found them in 
the Pennsylvania hills; 

The river was high and muddy due to excessive 
rains above, that had overflowed the banks of smaller 
tributaries. Here and there little gardens along the 
bank had been Hooded' out and the work of weeks 
destroyed. But the power of the river was, 
for the most pari; a controlled force* 

There is something terrible about uncontrolled 
might whether it be a car in the hands of a drunken 
driver or the deluge of a monsoqn. 

The history of advancing civilisation is that of 
controlling power. There is still much running wild 
that needs guidance and direction. 

Whether the politicians should control business or 
economists control government remains to be seen. 
We can agree that some oontrol^-either voluntary 
or compulsory—is required. The new highway by 
the Suftquehema does not follow Sullivan's Trail. 

THE EVOLUTION OF HINDUISM,* 

(His Highness Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda.) 

In America last year, I had the privilege and 
pleasure of presiding at the World Conference of 
Religions. It was one of the most interesting expe¬ 
riences of my life; for gathered under one roof were 
distinguished exponents of every religion and creed. 
It was indeed a Parliament of Religions in which we 
were assembled together for the purpose of pooling 
our knowledge* convictions and experience, W© 
hoped that through our discussions we might arrive 
at a truer conception of essentials and a truer under¬ 
standing of what religion could contribute to the 
solution of our individual and collective problems. 
It was a memorable gathering and the effect it had 
upon me personally was to confirm my belief in the 
essential unity of all religions and in the primary 
importance of frank discussion and constant study. 

During my subsequent travels, and particularly etf 
late* 1 have devoted much time to the study of current 
trends in religion in India and other countries, 1 have 
sought, when opportunity offered, to bring together 
men of learning, culture and experience, in order that 
1 might listen to them and benefit from their views 
and understanding and from an expert knowledge to 
which I can make no claim. In the hope that some¬ 
thing may thereby be added to our store of know¬ 
ledge to our capacity for understanding and to our 
desire for study, I have prepared a short series of 
discourses which indicate the nature of my recent 
reflections and of certain conclusions at which I have 
arrived. For the first of these discourses I have 
chosen the subject of "the Evolution of Hinduism,'* 

All sects and schools accept the Bhagwad Gita as 
their text books. They realise that in its ^hickas* 
(ttfcs) there is authority for alt kinds o| teachings 
and practices! It is all-inclusive. It is itself an 
Upanidh&d, And one specially adapted to the needs 
of the laity: and has for two thousand years inspired 
and comforted millions. It makes thro© schools or 
ways-Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga* Jnyana Yoga-clear 
and attractive. These alt have their roots in the 

* Abnvaat of nddioii d^Uvar^d at Baroda during Hi* Highness 1 

rn*moa<J JaMlea, 
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earlier Upanishads and fn religious experience, and 
they all are needed for a fufiy rounded religious* 
fife— the whole personality* will, emotion, and in tel leer 
being involved Again the moral teachings of Duty* 
Detachment* Desirelessness} Devotion, are of 
permanent value. For the Gita is the layman** 
Upamshad, and sets the life of duty above the life- 
of renunciation—Dhacma above Sannyaaa*. If we 
analyse this comprehensive book* we see that it is; 
oiada up of eighteen chapters and that these fall into* 
three books, dealing with Karma, Bhakti, andl 
Jnyana, and that while all arc concerned'with each* 
of these three ways*, the emphasis is on Karma in the 
first six chapters, on Bhakti in the second six and 
on Jnyana in the last six,. "Do your duty without. 
attachment 1 ' is the main teaching of Krishna m the 
first of these books:—Do it In loving devotion to- 
me” is His teaching in the second;—"Illumination 
is the fruit of action and of devotion," that is the 
burden of the third book. The saints are those who- 
have realised this supreme truth. 

The great moral summaries of the 16 th chapter arc 
notable. 

The Gita provides a ladder for the lay people to 
climb to salvation. It may also suggests syllabus 
of religious education for our schools; which must 
aim at training the whole personality. Devotion to 
a personal Gcd of noble character does this best- 
but to Bhakti we must add Karma- 

Let us then look upon the Gita as cur source- 
book and without being bound by the letter seek 
the spirit of its teachings, balance one against 
another, and correct some emphasis by the collective^ 
impression of the whole. Thus if Krishna seems- 
to teach in on© place that men arc puppets cf“ 
a God who has His sport with them and the world*.. 
this is corrected by His continual emphasis on 
duty j man fs responsible and free to choose good 
Or eviL Again If Maya seems to imply the unreality 
of matter as Vedantista have insisted, there arc 
many passages which say that matter is eternal^ 
and that Gfe is real. The world is in fact not unreal* 
except as contrasted with the one supreme reality— 
it is this Atman which gives aU a measure of realty*, 
for k is ia aUL And in realising it as the soul ^nri 
breath of all, man finds salvation. 

The very comprehensiveness of the Gita has 
meant that various teachings have been over¬ 
emphasised by various schools, and even perverted* 
the caste-system becomes too rigid j or Bhaktf 
becomes erotic: arid Maya becomes a denial 
of the reality of the world. For the intellec¬ 
tuals Jnyana is emphasised, with its Advaita 
philosophy, or monism* This has the danger of 
pantheism* #. obliteration of moral distinctions. 

For the masses Bhakti is taught with its dualism 
of God and the soul: this has the danger of : . 
particularism, and over—devotion to some local diety. 

For the priests Karma becomes a matter of religious- 1 
and ritual acts, with the danger of priestcraft. For 
the warrior it becomes a mailer of acts of traveryv 
with the danger of callousness. 

The emphasis on Bhakti has been overdone by 
devotees like Chaitanya and by the common people* 
who give their devotion * to unworthy idols tiD the 
Puranic Krishna takes the place of the noble Krishna or 
of the Gita, or Kali is appeased with bloody 
sacrifices, and Ahirma forgotten. Eroticism may 
go to extreme lengths* as symbols are too realis¬ 
tically interpreted, a the Devadaris and the 
Jus primus noctis of priests of some sects. Evert, 
the moral lesson of Upeksha may be perverted* 
as by anarchists who appeal to the authority ojf 
Krishna in committing murder* Without trained andt 
spiritually minded teachers the emphasis will commute 
to be one-aided and poetry will be read as prose. 
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' This Is the tragi© story of rel ig 1 on- And 
T ndfons, too often unhappy and unsuccessful against 
*the forces of nature and men, have sought in 
Sannyasa or in ro.naafcic \ visions of an 

unreal world of gO<JS to escape. This is romanticism. 
We want realism. And the Gita has both. It tells 
1 that the Unseen it Real; Plato and Saint Paul agree. 
But like them it says that the earthly scene is also 
real, and that man must do the tasks of today in 
1 the Sight of eternity. This teaching is today almost 
, lost. On one side there Is the over-emphasis on 
Vedantic rnonium-— over- subtlety; on the other the 
" over-stressing of the Krishna-culL But a middle 
path is needed. We must And a God who is in His 
world, making it real, and yet not exhausted by His 
world; and the Gita docs hint at such a God—in¬ 
carnates Him from age to age when unrighteousness 
triumphs and righteousness grows weak. 

Side by side iti the Gita are Sankhya Vedanta 
and Theism, All cannot be true; if one is, the 
others are not: if there is one personal God as 
Theism requires, there cannot be only one 
Impersonal reality, or two eternal realities as these 
schools teach. Hut the Gita offers these alternative 
emphasea, and often interpreters torn poetry into 
prose. Of these philosophies, Theism, with its 
emphasis on personality, is the only tenable one, 
Man—a person—must think in. terms of personality 
and emphasise personal values. In India much new 
emphasis must be laid upon _ human needs 
and upon the value and meaning of human 
life. Life is good; man^ must live fully and 
; purposefully; in serving his fellows he is honouring 
God; God is father of all* and has no favourites; men 
must behave as brothers; such simple and profound 
truths need restating and incarnating in action. So 
Bhakti and Karma will lead unto Jnyana a new vision 
7©f truth. 

Indian reformers from Buddha to Dayanand 
Saras wall have been largely concerned with 
. re shifting of emphasis. Such a reformer is now 
needed to blaze a middle path between (a) 
scepticism and superstition, {£} religiosity and 
secularism, (©) other worldliness and mere world— 
lines a, Dharma in its rigid forms and Adharma 
in its anarchical forms, (e) Maya in the sense 
of unworldly ambition and the utter denial of the 
meaning of life. In this reform the human values 
must be re-affirmed—and the true nature of God ; Sat 
(m) Chit (fal) Anand (3Tm) re-asserted ; God in 
ills world making it real t so idols must be distin¬ 
guished as good symbols (as for example Krishna 
and his flute) and bad symbols («, the Ungam) 
which lead to bad practices by over emphasising sex. 
The goodness of life and its joys must be boldly 
asserted, Tbe prayer! From the unreal to the real, 
From darkness to light, From death to life, must 
be intelligently explained and used. And Reality* 
Light* Life must be interpreted in more ethical 
terms and related to modern life. 

The Upanishadio teachings of transcendental 
truth, of one Reality are accompanied by simple 
ethical maxims. But our categories of personality 
and of values are lacking. The old order is passing 
and as India enters the full and complex life of today, 
she needs a new statement of social and individual 
ethics. Life is real, not illusory; and good, not evil, 
Man must live in the world and keep himself detach¬ 
ed from its false lures. Let us keep tbe Upariishadio 
Spirit and adapt it to the new needs ; #. salvation 
must mean harmonious and useful living. The 
disinterested quest of Truth—not of mere mystical 
ticpwienoea The relative ethic of the four 
Ashnmis is sound, but must be freed of the rigidity 
-Of taste. The freedom and intellectual interests 
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of Opantehadic women, and the acceptance of 
inter-caste marriages are examples of the value 
of the Upanishadic ethics, even in the totally 
different world of today. But It is idle to usO 
them as the beginning ana end of wisdom. And even 
the Gita needs re-enforcing and re-Interpretf 
mg. It has no teaching on some of our most 
pressing problems, and it gives no adequate place 
to women, whose emancipation and education is the 
main task cf modern India. Chauvinism and true 
patriotism are at war in this vital field—* new 
Kurukshctra* 

If we seek in another direction, - we find in 
the teaching of Buddha a. middle path of sanity 
and moderation which has still much to teach us. 

* Rooted like the Gita in the early Upanishads, the 
middle path of Shakya Muni avoids the extremes 
of religiosity and scepticism, of worldlmess and 
austerity, of legalism and revolt from law. ft teaches 
two paths—one for busy people a way of simple 
morality,—"Do good, cease from evil, cleanse the 
thoughts of the mind/' By good Karma bad Karma 
is to be counteracted, ana by occasional doses of 
monastic observance the laity may nerve their wills 
and kindle their affection for the Buddha and his law. 
"He r that attaches himself to me with love and 
faith,' says an early scripture, "will go to heaven." 
This is the way, and this is the goal for lay people, a 
better rebirth by way of personal loyalty- to the 
founder, his law^ and bis order—three jewels of Bud¬ 
dhism, But for disillusioned and world-weary people, 
there is a higher goal to be reached by a mcre.4ifficult 
road, “He that aspires for—Nibbana ff^5^Jl)-cessationt 
of evil and re-birth, let him tread the Eightfold 
Aryan Path”. This is a ladder for the mystic— 

. beginning in right views, ending in rapture and 
cos t.icy, Shakya Muni is in fact the great Yogi 
Or Rishi represented In early Sculptures, "Like a 
flame in a windless place/ 1 eyes closed and hands 
folded. He is also like Krishna an active teacher 
exhorting and questioning, as other sculptures shew 
him. Krishna and Shakya Muni were both Ksha- 
triyas and both made their appeal to the will through 
the affections. So may enlightenment—Hodhi or 
Jnyana be reached. 

From Buddhism, In fact, Hinduism absorbed 
much; its emphasis on Ahimsa and on Upcksha* 
detachment; the clear recognition that desire is 
the great enemy; its devotion to the Guru. 
Buddhism in fact stands between the Upaoishads 
and Gita. From the Upani shads It takes the 
concept of a great mystic experience. This is 
alone Real, In this, man is one with Atm a. This 
is gained in both teachings by morality and ascetic 
practices. But Buddha insisted more on the former 
and less on the latter, and he freed essential 
Upanishadb teachings from their Brahmanic empha¬ 
sis; not by sacrifices but by sel{^discipline must really 
be won. The Dh arnmapada or verses of the law may¬ 
be studied as the best summary of monastic Bud¬ 
dhism: the Sigalo Vada Sutu and the Jatakas 
for lay Buddhism* What are the essential ethics 
of these two paths P For the laity the duties are 
almost the same as those for the Grihastha in Hindu¬ 
ism. And Aahoka's edicts are a useful summary—- 
filial dicty, respect for teachers, love of truth, earnest¬ 
ness, and z.al in work, tolerance to all, Ahimsa—* 
these are their main note. 

The monk lias in addition the duties of his office* 
periodic fasting and meditation, and above all the 
duty of teaching. In practice Buddhism means m 
division of labour. "The monk to preach, the 
layman to feed and clothe the monk*" This is 
an exaggeration, and the idea of merit—of buying 
a good re-birth by such offerings, kills the true 
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nerve of Buddhism, which is kindliness to all, 
attachment to none. Other exaggerations are an 
over-emphasis on the sanctity of celibate life, and 
occasional austerities, such as burning the scalp, 
are even self destruction in the pursuit of 
Nirvana. The ethical content of this ideal again 
is largely lost, and it is negatively interpreted 
as cessation of being. This is as much an 
aberration on one side as the sensuous paradises 
of the northern schools are on the other. Shakya 
Muni refused both extremes. And Buddhism 
like Hinduism needs to return to sane and 
serene faith and a wise agnosticism as to 
the hereafter. It is essentially a doctrine of justice 
in a world causally controlled, and it begins with the 
affirmations. ‘Not of like result are good and evil:* 
•As a man sows so is his harvest’', ‘One thing only 
do I teach—sorrow and its cessation*. That man can 
be happy; that no capricious demon or God can affect 
him—that he must work out his salvation—this is the 
essence of Buddhism. It has been perverted by the 
absuses against which its founder protested, and is 
today either a dreary rationalism or a superstitious 
blend of polytheism and book-keeping. 

But the admirable figure of Buddha—calm 
authoritative, reasonable and kindly—remains, and he 
and the sanity of his middle path can be recovered 
from the confusion of the texts. He called himself 
Elder Brother of men. Subsequent ages have 
made him God above the gods. He was a mystio 
with a great experience; schoolmen have made 
him a rationalist. If he appealed to reason he 
also appealed to faith. Ana in challenging the 
will, he did not neglect the emotions. A great 
personality, he called out a personal response, 
and Buddhist saints have been men of 
strong character. Attacking egoism he has 
been accused of destroying personality. Attack¬ 
ing religiosity, he has heen labelled Atheist. But 
his was a religious spirit, believing in a just universe 
and in the power of men to live sanely and temper¬ 
ately. He is India's greatest son, and her ambas¬ 
sador to the rest of Asia. In him the We9t has a 
master-key to the understanding of the East 

WOMENS STATUS AND ORGANISATION. 

Woman is the true measure of social progress. 
In her all changes in social life are accurately 
recorded. She changes when really a change comes. 
Otherwise 3he dreams away her time in the expecta¬ 
tion of an uncertain future happiness. Her realism 
lies in the coming future, in her growing child. 
But man's desires end with economic values. 
He likes to see that the child grows useful and 
economically valuable. Man is a realist and woman 
is an idealist. By nature they are perfect partners. 
Their mentalities are complementary to each other. 

If any society is eager for growth, if it really 
aspires to realise ultimate happiness, it has to be 
just to women, it has to enable them to give correct 
training to that growing generation of which they 
ara in charge. Scientific knowledge must be added 
to their sentiments and they should have the full 
treedom of expression and choice. 

We are slaves today because our women are slaves. 
Idealism and the great qualities that surround it 
are suppressed because its chief inspiration, the 
heart of woman, i9 enslaved. The country that 
wants true freedom, the country that aspires to grow, 
must free its women first, for with them lies the 
emotion for the ideal life. As both the law and 
custom are against her, woman is absolutely power¬ 
less. But custom preceded law. Law can maintain 
it only as long as it exists, a9 long as there is nothing 
better to replace it. Government is but a minor 


phase of the main social life. When social relation— 
ship is fundamentally changed, governments- 
are bound to change both in colour and in> 
substance. But how to change the custom, how 
to reconstruct the whole society into a better order f 1 * 
Only one way there is to do this. That is the 
method of modernisation, by efficient organisation,- 
militant propaganda and education. Small scale 
reform in this connection produces nothing but strain 
on the society as well as on the reformers themselves- 
It cannot give any results for the real good can 
come only when the complete mass of womanhood 
is relieved from the thraldom of custom and ignorance- 
This is not a question of external morals so that 
demonstrations and exemplary actions might be 
undertaken with a view to effect conversions by and 
by. 

If our women should be free, there i9 the need of 
a positive large scale programme. All organisations 
that claim to work for the redemption of the country, 
including the Indian National Congress, must have 
their auxiliaries for women as even Turkey had 
during its period of national rejuvenation. To every 
university also must be attached auxiliaries fore¬ 
women. Then only even women behind purdah 
would be able to take part in them—and most of 
our women are under the curse of purdah of one 
form or other. There must be considerable 
agitation towards this end. The society and 
its reformers should see that education, for a girl in 
this country specially, does not mean prohibitive ex¬ 
penditure. For in a country like this where industriali¬ 
sation is at its lowest ebb, no young woman 
can expect to earn an independent living after¬ 
finishing her education. Therefore even the middle 
class people, not to speak of the poor, will not be 
inclined to invest any ‘capital’ on their girl9 when 
there i 9 no prospect of adequate ‘return.’ And un¬ 
fortunately even the boys are being educated 
nowadays on this profit and loss basis. But when 
the social reformer comes to the poorer classes he i3 not 
only confronted with seething poverty but also some 
sort of apathy for a higher life. This is the effect of 
consistent slavery and social and economic oppression.. 

It is here, when the reformer comes to these people, 
the poorer classes of the country, that his heart 
burns in scathing indignation against the privileged 
‘drones’ and he turns his face away from all the pro¬ 
blems of education and enlightenment and begins to- 
think only of their economic redemption. But in that- 
perturbed condition of mind, he entirely forgets the 
reality of realities that freedom, economic or other¬ 
wise, lies not in his hands but in the hands of those 
very poor people for whom he feels so much; that it 
is they that have to work out their freedom, and that 
they require some sort of education before they 
actually realise their condition and are able to imagine 
what freedom could be. It is for the reformer to see 
that the poor amidst these very conditions receive 
education and begin to know what they are and what 
they could be; and it is for the expert to devise 
mcan 9 to convey truth to their very doors. Whether 
there is unemployment in the middle classes or there 
is depression in the richer classes, the country does 
not suffer from or bother about. The country 
really suffers in its poorer people. roaLnatiriar mm 

Even there education to the woman is as important 
as education to the man, if not more. Let it be 
even going to the poor people and lecturing or read¬ 
ing something to them—this is also education—you 
must see that women also received your message 
of truth. If they are behind purdah and cannot 
come before you, let a woman approach them, 
and give them lessons or lectures, whatever is 
possible. You cannot wait until purdah is removed^ 
Purdah like many other customs will not leave the 
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society until there is something to replace it. Purdah 
is nothing but a social formality or nabit.^ No faith 
or sentiment is involved in it. And it will break of 
itself when true education permeates social life. 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD. 

Under the patronage of and largely supported by lb* 
OoTommont of H. EL She Maharaja Geek war of Barela. 


Nothing can remove the impediments in the way 
of woman’s progress except an organised movement 
conducted on a mass scale. Individual efforts are 
there but they lead them nowhere. A Mahila 
Vidypith here and a Women's Conference there can 
do very little. And fight for franchise would gain 
nothing but a false satisfaction. Mass movements, 
unlike individual actions based on opinion, demand 
scientific organisation and objective study. Facilities 
for reformation work will be found only when 
individuals and faiths dominate the movement. 
People may lack reason but they possess that 
instinct to understand what is good and what 
is bad. They always lack any movement that 
offers to lead them forward and despi9e cynics and 
calculators. If there are failures, they are due to 
the defects In the organisations that conduct the 
movements. Not merely scientific but also sincere 
leadership is necessary. Then only something 
permanent would survive the efforts of individuals 
who are always labouring hard to bring the struggle 
of humanity to a happy end. 

Allahabad. M. N. Rao. 


SOCIAL WORK IN NAZI GERMANY. 

(By a Correspondent.) 

Shortly before this year's 9 unrimer vacation, 
notices were put up in the University of Berlin 
asking women students to do three weeks' factory 
work without pay, so as to enable a corresponding 
number of working women to get a paid vacation. A 
similar scheme had already been carried out, with 
conspicuous success, by the University ofKonigsberg 
a year ago. The number of those who volunteered 
to do that work was so large that the organizers —vis 
the National Socialist Public Welfare Board and the 
“Strength through Joy" organization——had some 
difficulty in making a selection, because not every 
applicant was considered suitable for the worlc 
Some did not possess the required standard of 
physical health whilst others lacked the 
necessary amount of practical training. “Work 
students* are not exactly a novelty in Germany \ 
but . formerly the main object of their work in 
the factories or elsewhere was to earn money. 
The social effects resulting from suoh co-operation 
between manual and intellectual workers were more 
or less accidental. To-day, the position is different. 
Men students and working men get to know one 
another thanks to their common activities in the 
Labour Service, the S, A* the S. S., and the Winter 
Relief organization. Both of them are champions 
of the same national ideals. It is no longer necessary 
for them to meet in the factory workshops in order 
to get acquainted. Women students, on the 
other hand, are in a different category. They 
are less Intimately associated with the Labour 
Service, and the two semi-military organizations just 
named are out of the question altogether In so far as 
they are concerned. It is therefore particularly 
neoessary to provide means through which they can 
be brought into contact with the women employed 
in factories, etc., so that they may obtain a p radical 
knowledge of their life and work, their joys and 
sorrows, and their social life all round. 


( Registered under the Baroda Companies Aot HI ot 1897 \ 
Hiip Oma:—BARODA. 

Branches’;—Bombay, Ahmedabad, Navaarl, Mehaaoa 
Dabhof, Surat, Petiad, Patan, Amrell, Bhavna**r ( sidhpur, 
Karfan, Kalol, Kadi, Kapadwan), Dwarka, and Port OKtoa. 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED _ Ra. 60.00.000 

CAPITAL PAID-UP ... „ 30,00,000 

RESERVB FUND ... „ aJ,30.000 

DIRECTORS: 

Sir Lalubhal Samaldas, KL, C.I.B., (Chairman). 

Sheth Durgapraaad Shambhupraaad Laakarl, (.Still 
Agent, Ahmodabad. ) 

Sheth Tod arm a I Chlmaalal Samal Bee liar, Mill Agent 
Baroda. 

Too I a id as KUachaod Esq., (Kllacband Devchand A C 
Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr. Glrdharlal Dosabhal Paiikb, B.A., LL.B., Baroda, 

Ra| Ratna Bhallal DaJIbhal Amin, B. A., M. 5 . C. I, 4 
^Managing Agent, Alembic Cbomlcat Worka Co„ Ltd., 

Seth PranaukhlaJ Ma.atlal (Shorrock Mills, Ltd, 
Ahmodabad.) 

Mr. S. D. Saklatwala (Tata Sons, Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr. Wale hand Hlracband ( Bombay, 

Mr. Manllal Balabhal Nanavatl, B. A., LL. B., A. M Pen 
Baroda. 


CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest on dally balance* from Be. 800 to Ra. 1 , 00 . 000 , 
will ba allowed at 1 per oent. per annum and on loan are* 
Ra. 1 , 00,000 by apaolal arrangement. No interest whloh 
does not oome to Ra. 6 per halt- j«ar will ba allowed. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Received tor long or short periods on terms whloh may la 
ascertained on application. 

DOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

Tha Bank grants aooommodatlon on terms to be arranged 
against approved securities. 

Ths Bank undertakes on behalf ol Its constituents the sals 
Custody oi Shares and SaourUiss and the oollaotlon of dividends 
and Interest thoraon ; It also undertakes ths sals and purchase ol 
Ooveromsnt Paper and all descriptions ol Btook at moderate 
• harges particulars ol whloh may be learnt on sppUoattoo. 

BAVTNQ 8 BANK DEPOSITS. 

Deposits reoeivod In Barings Bank aooounls and Barings Bank 
deposit aooounls. Interest on these Is allowed at 1 par a ant pat 
annum. Rules on application. 


W. Q. GROUNDWATER, 

General Manager. 


THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Fortnightly aailinga between 
Bombay, Karachi and . Calcutta, 
Burma calling at Gallo Tutioorm 

^ . 7 ■ realpa11aar.com 

Colombo and other coast porta 
according to demand. 

For Freight and other particulars apply to— 

NARROTAM MORARJEE A Cos 



AgmU, 

Sudama Boise, tl v dprott Road, Ballard Estate, 

1-H Bombay* 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(Eetatollahed 7th September 19000 

INOORPORATBD UND5R TKH INDIAN OOMPANTES ACT 
VI OF 1882. 

MEAD OFFICE l 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS* BOMBAY. 


Branches 


, BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon St., Bombay. 
BANDRA, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay. 
AHMEDABAD. 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch. 
CALCUTTA. 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. * * 


Capital Subscribed •„••• Rs» 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up ...... „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund . „ 1,02,50,000 

London Agents :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs, 800 to 
Rs. 1,00,000 @ W. per annum. Interest on balances in 
excess of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Rs. 5 per half year. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 


Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

" Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rules on application. 9 The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 


The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. 

A. G. GRAY, 


Manager. 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA. 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN. 


The articles which appeared in 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 
have been reprinted in book form* 
Copies can be had at Rs* 3 (inland), 
5sh. (foreign), and $ 2 (LI. S. A.)» 
postage and packing free from — 

’ The Manager , 

The Indian Social Reformer, 
Kamakshi House, 
Bandra, 
BOMBAY 20. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

EE AD OFFICE: Apollo 8 treat, Fork Bacaav. 


BRANCHES I 


stl (DUtrl _ 

Islampur (District 3 ntara). 
Karad ( » ). 

Taagaon f ». *. * 

Satara ( .. « \ 

Klrtoskarwadl ( „ „ ). 

Shlrala ( >. » > 

Koregaon ( N ** ). 

Kopergfton (District Ahmed- 
no gar). 

5 hevgaon ( » « )• 

Ahmednagar , « ). 

Bhlwaodl (District Thana). 
Palghar ( *. »• \ 

Kalyan ( •» ** X 

Akin) (District Sholapur). 


Vlramgam 

Dbulla 

Doudslcha 

Nandurbar 

Shlrpur 

Shahada 

Snkri 

Slndkheda 

Malegaon 

Sauna 

Kalwan 

Dohad 

Kalol 


(District Ahms4 
dabadh 
(District West l 

Khandeah); 
( m n ) 

•C m )l 

\ ” : X 

( M . 

( n J 

(District Nosik). 
Cm n 4 

( M » )» 


(District Poach 
Mahals), 
■a A 


DIRECTORS' 


Sir0hunllsi V.Mehta, K.0B.I. 
Sir I.slubhsl Bsxnaldss, KL, 
Mad how joe D. Th soke racy, 

Esq.. 

R. O. S&rlaya. Esq. , 

O. P. Mnrdeshwsr, E«q^ 

O. K. Devadhsr. Eaq„ 

8. N. Keehvsio, Esq., 

SHARE CAPITAL*— 
c Fully Paid) 


Prof. V. O. Kale,' 

R. N. Rsjadnys. Evq. 

A. P. KulkamL, Esq., 

D. W. Rant, Esq., 

F. B. Laxmoshwftr, Faq., 

O. M. Gandhi, Eeqr., J 
Rso Bahadur R. V. V&udekat 
V. L. Mehta, Eaq., 


Rs i a, 94,900 

1 DEPOSITS fixed lor one year and shorter or longw periods 
are aooeptod. Rates and other particulars may be aaeertained 
from the undersigned. 


1 . CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened lor Oo-o per stive 
Boo I oil os snd individuals. Interest Is allowed on dally balances 
not exceeding Re. XflOflOO. 

8 . BA VINOS BANK DEPOSITS are accepted* and fntvegf 
paid at 9 } per oeot. on minimum monthly balances. Boles znay 
be obtained from the undersigned. 

4 . Drafts are issued ou district and other towns on terms to be 
ascertained on application. 

6 - The Bank finances only registered Co-operative Soolotiae In 
the Bombay Presidency, on the recommendation of the Registrar* 
Co-operative Societies, Bombay Presidency. 

6 . Aooonnte are audited quarterly by a firm of Incorporated 
Aoooontante and yearly by a Spoolal Government Audita, 
Quarterly statements of financial position are published in the 
** Bombay Government Gazette." 

VALKUNTH Is MEHTA, 

Managing. Director. 


THE 

CentralBank of India, LcL 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Money saved wisely in these days brings Happiness 
and when spent unwisely, it brings over whelming 
debts, worry, distress and unhappiness. 

Make therefore a regular saving by opening » 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

with us and earn interest on Daily bajances 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAd£# 3atldar - COm 

Before hiring a Safe in any of the Safe Deposit 
Vaults of Bombay, you are requested to visit our 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide t» 
our favour aa others have done. 

S, N. POCHKHANAWALA, 

Managing Director. 
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So-called fabrics':do. let you do^wantr any 

•cost you more in the,long run because they are uaade down to 
rprice and not up to^, standard. ; - . -*i ., j: j r> <r> r;i v-m 

!j Mysore Government Silk Weaving Factory 
fabrics are 'recognised .throughout India.,,jfor 
r ' their. superior quality, reliability ^ and 
- tiveness and are guaranteed free from admixture 
... either with artificial, silk or foreign yarn:’ 

■;. ,■ i' t j!< L:>;* t 

.. jti . , it , The.choicetejn-wurhanas. , ;I ^ 

r C I I 1 1 1 ' Buy' Mysore Georgettes, Mysore Crepes and 

Mysore Satins and have full satisfaction. 

Leading Stocfciatip ■ . j.t ' '<' E. * ' J 1 * 

The My SOre Products, Princess Stre '*' Jj-° M “^ MBAY 
The Ilysore Silk Depot, Swadeshi Market, Kalbadevr. BOMBAY. 
-tm— c Yusuf BvA’iiiffigS-, L.naScn'pL'iije tyri viv.v^'s v 3 itr r 5 r > 33 tjMBAY. 

( ■ ■ _ « . ■ i • ■ 



The Indian Ladies’ 
Magazine. 

f . 

PUBLISHED ONCE IN TWO MONTHS- 

Edited tolelj in the iuta of the Women of 
^adia* by lias. K, B*TTEUAkADBLAA, il Harrington 
3Lo*d, Chetpot, M ajraa* 

Ra. i, p. 

Subeorij tion (including Postage). 

Inland pm BSC 
m „ Feraiga «• 4 0 0 

(Subscribere end Coufcribufcioiu orgontlj needed). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY* 
Dealing with Social* Economic, 
Political and Religious Problems* 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PRICE 2ANNAS. 

Annual 8ub9&ijtfion; Intend, E*. £/_ 

P&r*i<p\ p 109. Pott Jr 

Subscription* and all other Commn motion* 
should be addressed to—- 

the Manager 
The Guardian, 

Hobarth PfiAsa, Mount Road, 
MADRAS. 
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SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOR THE CUBE OF 

Cold, Cough, Headache*, Rheumatism, Swell lugs and all Otha 
kinds of Ache* and Pub*. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY & MADRAS. 
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UNP^CgDENTED / • * / ^INSPIRING'S 

• WORIiI> FELLOWSHIP.!: 

* / -jJ.’.-i l ‘j;', ^^.,1 v i r - ■ r- r 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, dimes and Cultures" 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for thd tfrobfems - of tie mocfcri? 
world. . The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to ttia 
voTume are distinguished men Of all countries—the late Jane Addams. Mrs Margaret 
Sanger. John Haynes Holmes. Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Rolland from France: the late 
Arthur’ Henderson/ Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain * 

H. H. the.Gaekwar of Baroda. Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India; Professor Hu Shih from Chinaadd messages ffom world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of fhis valuable work of reference have been sent 
fq us for circulation in India and can be had for Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) postage 
12 as. extra from— * ' ' ; ? 

■i 1 ; ' L * r . . 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, ** 

_ • _ Kamakshi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20. . • - 

— “INDIAN OPINION” 

(Pounded by Mahatma Gandhi in 1003) 

For The Moral, y*^*™™* 

•. Of South African Indians. ^ ncem ^ 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Within the Union .20s Annually. 

m ft t> .. 10s. Gd. Half-yearly*. 

Outside the Union - - - 21s, Annually. 

» ,i „ v.Us. Half-yearly. 

Fop Further Particulars Apply to:— 

~Tfr& Manager 

- INDIAN OPINION . 

Phoenix, Natal 

THE^ INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

Subscription Rates. 

. Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free). 

Single copies of the current month. If available, can be 
had at 2 annas., current year 4 ? annas and copies more 
than a year old 0 annas each, exclusive of postage 

For further particulars, please apply fo.*- rea| P atidar - com 

THE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

KAMAKSHl HOUSE, BANDRA, 

_ BOMBAY 20. _ 

Yriptad by Ml B. Do hash. Manager, Tb* OommoroUl Printing Press, 106, Oow^pjl Street, Fort, Bombay, rad PoblUhad hr 

K-m^ir.atb ETaUralau tor the Proprietory of tba «Indian Boolul Heforaiw" Uroiki, bt 10 6 Cowunjl Petal Gtreot, Tort, Bombay 
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M 1 iriJJ be At harsh u truth, and u uncompromising ms justice ; I *m in earnest— I will not equivocate— 1 will not 
excuse, 1 will not retreat a single Loch —And J wilt be heard* WILLIAM Lloyd GARRISON in the Liberator. * 


CONTENTS 


MIjw Ettfenina Mayo's Book. 

Woman a □ dor Fsiciim. 

Oru*&d* ■gaiOBt Oastfl Hindu*. 
Hindu lotiusnoo. on Islam, 
CoTuaoulons bo AntjajaOonnrta, 
The Rasa All— iouim Sammy 
M*rJ laga. 

Indsc. 

Tbm Lata King Oaorgs V. 

India at !ha H aval OonCaron a. 
bnapTUciw Baklatvallb. 

/ 


Women Under tha Buddhist 

LtVp 

The Hindustani Aaadomy. 
Maharaja Gnkwnt'i Diamond 
Jubilee OatabratLm in Nw 
■STork. 

A Great Indian Ruler, 

Social Work in Nasi Germany* 
Hr. El Win's Obtiatmaa Mftsia^G. 
Christian MlontooJ and Hindim. 
* Hlo deism.' 

Indian Adult Bo bool Movement* 


f<) NOTES 

Miss Katherine Maya's Book:—The Government 
of IndiaVtiave prohibited the entry into the 
country ciSsopies of the book entitled ‘‘Face of 
Mother India' 1 by Miss Katherine Mayo as it 
contains many passages likely to outrage the 
religious feelings of Hindus, and also to embitter 
relations between Hindus and Mussulmans and 
intensify communal feeling. We are opposed to 
these prohibitions* When there was a demand 
in the Legislative Assembly that Miss Mayo's 
“Mother India 1 * should be banned, we wrote 
against it* In the first place, such prohibitions 
are futile. Several copies of the book have pro¬ 
bably been sold. Reviews in foreign periodicals 
have told us something about the contents of 
the book. In the next place. Miss Mayo's 
criticisms are not likely to outrage any body's 
feelings, India knows her for what she is. 
Even British newspapers which welcomed 
her “ Mother J ndia“ have shown her the 
cold shoulder this time. One of the most 
virulent of these was the JVew Statesman 
which went beyond Miss Mayo in its invectives 
against Indians in reviewing the book. It 
dismisses her new book with a short small type 
notice this time, “Whether the bleating kids 
of Benares are a more pitiful spectacle than 
the stockyards of Chicago' 1 , remarks Mr, Robin¬ 
son Moody “can be judged only by those who 
have seen both, but Miss Mayo can justly 
answer by comparison of the motives for 
slaughter* The Indians kill to please God, 
the Americans to increase the number of million¬ 
aires in Chicago-evident!y a far more honour¬ 
able purpose," Nor is the prophet more honoured 
in her own country, “Readers who do not share 
her passionate hatred of Hindu way s'' t writes 
Time, “are likely to remain unimpressed 
by her purple prose, her tirades against 
native terrorists and agitators. Holding that 

terrorism" in India is now devoted to the 
“overthrow of any non-communist Government... 


by multiplication of single murders, by mass 
killings/’ she lists a number of atrocities, 
suggests that Gandhi's essential purpose is the 
extermination of the Muslim population, ends 
with a fervent plea that Mahometans may not 
be provoked to attack the British as a result of 
Hindu intrigues. Turning from this hysterical 
and somewhat cryptic analysis to the photo¬ 
graphs in the volume, readers may get an 
impression of ail India far more serene than 
Katherine Mayo's words suggest," By banning 
her book, the Government of India have effec¬ 
tually banned the exposure of the palpable and 
malignant falsehoods in which the book evidently 
abounds on their own showing. Such an exposure 
can be made only in India and by Indians, 
The world outside India is now deprived of 
the only means of getting an authoritative 
refutation of Miss Mayo's inventions, Mrs. Mar¬ 
garet Sanger declared at the Alt India Women's 
Conference at Travancore two weeks ago that 
she had come to make atonement for the 
misrepresentations of the people of India by 
one of her countrywomen* The. matter might 
have been allowed to rest there* It is evident 
that Miss Mayo meant to do a good turn to the 
Government and she will be heart-broken to see 
that Government have repaid her by banning 
her book. 

Women under Fascism :—In the interesting 
articles on “Social Work in Nazi Germany” 
published in the Reformer , reference is made 
to measures relating to women. The picture 
presented by our correspondent brings out the 
lights but leaves out the shades. The latter 
are presented in an article in the current 
Hibbert Journal by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst. 
She begins with the proposition that Fascism 
and the emancipation of women are in¬ 
herently opposed. She proceeds to prove 
this by citing instances from recent happenings 
in Italy and Germany. Since Fascism came to 
power in Italy laws have been passed depriving 
women of their long enjoyed right tee study and I 
teach in Universities. No woman, it is ordained, 
shall teach a male person over eleven years 
of age any subject which affects the formation of 
character. - The minimum age of marriage has 
been reduced from 15 to 14, in pursuance of 
the policy of encouraging large families. The 
new Italian law punishes only the abuse of 
physical correction and discipline by the head 
of the family towards his wife and children* 
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■adopted children and other persons under his 
paternal authority. The Police are authorised 
to track runaway] awives while husbands are 
free to go anywhere. Adultery by a wife 
has been made punishable with two years* 
imprisonment, while the husband incurs no 
penalty unless he keeps a mistress* Most 
astounding is Miss rankhursfs statement 
that, since the concordat with Fascism, the 
Church in Italy may, and actually does, 
authorise a religious marriage, carrying 
no civil rights, between persona one 
or other of whom is already married to 
some one else 1 The National Socialist Govern¬ 
ment in Germany is even more drastic in 
its attitude to women* All women's organisa¬ 
tions have been dissolved Women are 
prohibited from holding any office and only ten 
per cent of women students who pass the 
Matriculation are admitted to Universities* 
Only 75 women are allowed to enter the Medical 
Profession in one year- Marriage loans are 
made on the distinct condition that the 

wives who receive them should not engage 
in wageearning occupations, u Unemployed 
women are drafted to camps, where they 
wash, mend and clean, and must undertake to 
do all work in house, stable, garden and field, 
and attend lectures in Nazi philosophy after their 
labour of ten to twelve hours a day is finished. 
Receiving no wages, with bad food, crowded 
together in sheds or barns, sleeping on straw, 
they live under an iron discipline, and are liable 
to severe punishment-’* Miss Fankhurst gives 
some instances of women having been brutally 
treated for holding opinions opposed to the 
, Nazi regime- One girl had her head 
shaved and was dragged round the streets 
with a placard round her neck, for having 
kept company with a Jew. Of the two, the 
German regime would seem to be worse as being 
more thoroughly repressive of women’s freedom. 
“Under Nazi Rule, 1 ’ Miss Fankhurst writes, 
“Germany compels some of her most intellectual¬ 
ly gifted women to such (heavy agricultural) 
work, under conditions approximating to 
slavery.* 7 

Crusade against Caste Hindus:—B. R. 
Ambedkar is getting a bit muddled. Addressing 
a Conference of antyajas in Poona he is reported 
in the Bombay Chronicle of January IS to have 
declared that, even if Mahatma Gandhi fasted 
unto death in order to persuade them not to 
leave the Hindu fold, he (the Doctor) would 
consider that he would be doing it in a wrong 
cause. Therefore, he would not heed any such 
steps by GandhijL He added: “1 have seen 
his attitude at the time of the Poona Pact and I 
am convinced that he stands for the caste 
Hindus,” So far as we know, nobody has sug¬ 
gested that Gandhiji should fast in order to pre¬ 
vent Dr- Ambedkar from leading his followers out 
of the Hindu fold- If Dr, Ambedkar found out at 
the time of ihe Poona Pact that Gandhiji stands 
for caste Hindus, why did he put his signature 
to it ? In the opinion of many, including the 


present Secretary of State for India, the Fact 
is unfair to caste Hindus. Dr, Ambedkar is 
further reported as having said that he expected 
to carry out his conversion programme in five 
to ten years and that the Hindus would find 
themselves then in an unenviable political, social 
and economic situation as opposed to the 
Muslims in India, The Muslims did not come 
to India yesterday. They have been here for 
twelve centuries, absolute rulers of large parts of 
the country for many centuries. Dr. Murray 
Titus, comparing the relative influence of the 
two religions on each other during the long 
period, concludes: * When all is said, there 
seems to be little doubt that Hinduism has 
wrought a far greater change in Islam than 
Islam has wrought in Hinduism which still 
continues to pursue the even tenor of its way with 
a complacency and confidence that are amazing.” 

We are not overmuch concerned as to what 
happens to caste Hindus. Ef Dr- Ambedkar 
succeeds in reducing them to a minority, we 
suppose they will demand and get weightages 
as other minorities do now but at the expense oL 
Muslims and the “scheduled castes" who follow 
him# The great truths of Hinduism are now 
safe in the keeping of many forceful minds 
outside India, and whatever happens to caste 
Hindus, they will prosper and fructify for the 
good of humanity, 

Hindu Influence on Islam:—There can be 
no better illustration of the accuracy of Dr# 
Titus’ observation than the wealthy, enterprising 
and progressive Khoja community, the Golden 
Jubilee of whose hereditary spiritual and social 
Chief, His Highness the Right Honourable 
Sir Aga Khan, was celebrated this week 
with cordial expressions of esteem and 
goodwill from all sides* The weighing of the 
Chief against gold, is a feature of the ancient 
Hindu coronation ceremony incorporated in the 
Khoja ritual. The very idea of avatar 
underlying the Aga Khan’s position, is Hindu, 

especially so m that it is not circumscribed 

by any limitations as to the manner or mode 
of manifestation. Socially, the Khojas are a 
caste like any Hindu caste, standing apart and 
distinct from other Muslims in the same respects 
as Hindu castes. It is significant that the two 
all-India leaders of Indian Muslims today, His 
Highness the Aga Khan and Mr- Mahomed Ali 
J innah, are both of the same communi ty. Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla li another eminent all- 
India leader who belongs to iu The Borahs 
like the Khojas are also a caste. Both follow, 
or followed until a few years ago, the Hindu 

law as regards succession and inheritance# The 
Borah community, too, has produced eminent m 
leaders. Mr. Justice Badruddin Tyebji, one of 
the founders of the Indian National Congress, 
belonged to the sect- He was President of its 
fourth Session and his address was one of th^ 
most weighty delivered on the Congress platform, 
Sayan i was another of the same group who held 
the presidentship. The venerable Abbas Tyebji, 
veteran nationalists is a hither of Badruddin* 
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Hj 9 daughter, Mrs- Hamid Ali, occupies an inter¬ 
national position as leader of the Indian 
Women's movement and is ' one of the most 
level-headed of the leaders of that movement. 
Sir AkbarHydari is another all-India figure. 
He has raised Hyderabad from its medieval 
existence to the forefront of progressive India, 
A small print corrigedutn prefixed to the Report 
of the proceedings of the Second Round Table 
Conference, supplies an omission in the body of 
it. At the conclusion of Sir Akbar's speech in 
the Federal Sub-Committee the Chairman, Lord 
San key T said : “I am sure we are all very much 
obliged to Sir Akbar Hydari for his speech. 
If he will permit me to say so, I am sure I am 
voicing the opinion of the Committee if l use a 
classical expression and say that, having regard 
to Sir Akbar^s outlook and his experience, he is 
quite the Nestor of the Conference,” That these 
two small communities which represent the 
maximum of Hindu influence on Indian Islam 
should almost monopolise its leadership, is a 
fact of profound interest to students of inter- 
communal influence. 

Concessions to Antyaja Converts For some 
time past Indian Christian leaders have been 
demanding that the special concessions granted to 
the depressed classes of Hindus should be extend¬ 
ed to converts from those castes to Christianity, 
The President of the Indian Christian Con¬ 
ference held in Allahabad some months ago laid 
stress on it in his address. The Madras 
Government has complied with the demand. 
Mr, C. Raj ago pal a Chary a writing in Harijati 
of January 18, gives the substance of a Govern¬ 
ment communique he has just read.lt says that 
the school fee exemptions and concessions that 
Harijan pupils enjoy shall hereafter be extended to 
the ‘scheduled castes’ irrespective of conversion to 
Christianity or any other religion. Neither shall 
any scholarship holder forfeit any conces¬ 
sion already enjoyed by reason of giving 
up Hinduism, “The school fee amendment ” 
he adds, *'is but the end of the wedge* Every 
concession that is enjoyed or proposed for the 
Harijans will be the subject matter for revision 
and extension under pressure from the highly 
influential quarters that respond to Missionary 
opinion/* We daresay he is right, Christian 
missionaries who believe in mass conversions find 
that their resources in men and money, for im¬ 
proving the educational and economic position of 
the converts, are dwindling owing to the realisa¬ 
tion by their patrons in their home countries 
that there is sufficient scope for Christianising 
their own people before undertaking to carry the 
Gospel to the foreign heathen. The world 
depression has contributed to strengthen this 
feeling. Missionaries, therefore* have hit upon 
the idea of demanding that the concessions 
given to Hindu Harijans should be given to 
their converts also. The implication, that 
the converts must continue to be classified 
as Harijans even after their baptism, that they 
must be assigned to the castes in which they 
were boro and brought up before conversion, 


can not have escaped their attention. The receipt 
of grants for schools and colleges on condition 
that they" restrict their Gospel of righteousness 
to spheres outside that of Government, was a 
comedown from the high pedestal of obeying 
a Divine mandate. The demand that the State 
should pay for the uplift of converts made 
without its request or consent, is a further 
descent which, in course of time, will deprive 
Missionaries of the last shred of justification for 
proselytisation. Professor Henry Elisha Allen 
m his book “The Turkish Transformation* 1 
which formed the subject of our article, “Turkey 
under Kamal Ataturk,” in last week's Reformer^ 
explains at length the reasons given by 
Turkish nationalists for disallowing foreign 
proselytising missions. They are applicable to 
every country in similar circumstances. We are 
glad that a non-proselytising agency to assist in 
social work is being planned under the auspices 
of the Society of Friends in England, We 
publish an outline of the scheme by Mr. Earnest 
Champness under the heading “An Indian Adult 
School Movement 1 ' in another column. 

The Raza All—Ponnu Sammy Marriage; — The 
explanation of Sir Raza Alt that his marriage 
with Miss Fonnu V* Sammy of Kimberley 
Involves no religious conversion, that his wife 
retains her own religion and property rights* 
should dispel the objections felt on the first receipt 
of the news and satisfy every reasonable person 
that there Is no cause for criticism of the conduct 
of the Indian Agent General in the South African 
Union, who has acled with perfect propriety. 

Miss Sammy, now Lady Raza All, is presumably 
a major and is quite able to judge for herself. 

The marriage is contracted under the Union 
Statute, Sir Raza Ali holds that Indians in 
South Africa are citizens of the Union and he 
as a resident in the Union, though temporarily* 
is subject to the same laws. His claim that his 
marriage with a South African Indian girl, forms 
a fresh link between India and South Africa is not 
a vain one* The bride was given away by Sir P* 
Oppenhelmer who held a reception subsequently 
in honour of the couple. The first two 
Agents left their wives at home in India, which 
was rather a handicap to them In their main 
task of establishing social relations with the 
South African community. Sir Maharaj Singh 
had a valuable co-adjutor in Lady Maharaj 
Singh and was able to advance the cause of 
good fellowship to a larger extent between 
Indians and South Africans. Syed Sir Raza 
All has done even better. He has found a 
partner in his work in South Africa as well 
as in life in that country itself. We trust that ;om 
the Indian community there, will get over its 
excitement and co-operate with the Agent 
General and Lady Raza Ali in working for the 
removal of its disabilities in what, to most of its 
members, is their motherland. 

Index 9 —The Index to the last Volume of the 
Indian Social Reformer is now ready and may 
be had on application to the Manager. 
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re Ipatidarcom H. M. THE LATE KING. 

“The Kiog^ life is drawing peacefully to a close*” In these finely chosen words, 
the world was advised on Monday evening to expect the death of King George V. The 
end came In a few hours* The King breathed his last at about midnight the same day* 
The news has called forth tributes of sincere respect and admiration for the late King from 
all parts of the world. In India, it has been felt as a national calamity among all classes. To 
some extent, the warmth of feeling manifested on this occasion Is directed to the monarchy 
which alone has survived the cataclysm which has overtaken most others in Europe", 
not only with undiminished but greatly enhanced prestige. To a very much larger extent, 
it is due to the late King's magnificent insight and courage in facing the extremely difficult 
problems with which he had to deal almost throughout his reign. For, though his end. was 
peaceful, his lot was cast in stormy seas* “There had been no respite for him during 
the 25 years of his reign/' said Mr* Baldwin in his feeling tribute broadcasted on 
Tuesday* fl The whole world had been In a state of commotion and there never 
seemed to come a period when he could look ahead and feel all peace 

and quiet," His training as a sailor might have helped him but he had no 
other preparation for the position to which he was called, the throne of a world-wide 
Empire. When King Edward died, Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister, wrote : “Now he has 
gone. His successor with all his fine and engaging qualities is without political experience. 
We were nearing the edge of a crisis almost without example in our constitutional history* 
What was the right thing to do ?” This was the agitation over the Parliament Act limiting, 
the veto of the House of Lords. The King met the crisis in a manner which won the corn 
fidence of the country and the Empire* The Irish crisis followed. It is now known that it 
was King George's intervention which led to the abandonment of the policy of repression 
and the starting of the negotiations which led to the establishment of the Irish Free State, 
The Women's Suffrage troubles were another complication which caused anxiety in the first 
years of King George's reign. The Partition Agitation in India was finally closed by the 
personal intervention of His Majesty, The Coronation at Delhi w as the King's own idea 
earned out in spite of shakings of the head by constitutional pandits. The incident on the 
Calcutta maidan when King George ordered his escort to fall back and allow the surging 
crowd to get a close view of Their Majesties, aroused popular enthusiasm to a high pitch 
and made the King’s visit a great personal triumph. King George certainty understood the 
Indian problem better than many of his Ministers, and it is the general feeling that, if 
His Majesty had had a free hand in moulding Indian policy, the political situation in this 
country would have been very different. The King's death deprives India of a sovereign who 
understood her people and, within his constitutional limits, did his utmost to advance her to 
a position of equality with the self-governing Dominions. It is not a little due to his 
sympathy and goodwill that India, in spite oi her obsolete system of Government, has 
grown to her present stature in national and international life. The Great War while it 
lasted was a fiery ordeal entailing much public as well as private sorrow to the late King. 
The cruel fate of the Tsar and his family, who were closely related by ties of blood and 
friendship to him, and the failure of his attempt to save them, must have been a heavy 
blow. But His Majesty did not allow this and other personal sorrows to Interfere with 
the discharge of his public duties in every meticulous particular* Kingship in a consti^ 
tutional government, some people think, is a sinecure. Of course, It can be a sinecure, If 
the King happens to be a non-entity. In that case, however, it will not last long. A 
constitutional sovereign has an important function in a depnoeracy,' He gives continuity 
and permanence to national life, he preserves values and traditions without which 
life for nations and individuals will be a daily gamble. No .appreciation of the 
personality and reign of the late King would be adequate without reference to the large 
share of Her Majesty Queen Mary has had in them. A King without a Queen, the 
saying goes, is only half a King, To Queen Mary by his side it. is due that King George V 
was the most complete King of our time. In India, certainly, Her Majesty, by her 
unfeigned interest in and appreciation of ideals of womanhood, created a new bond of 
understanding transcending differences of race and creed* His late ' Majesty has publicly 
acknowledged the great support she has been to him as a companion and counsellor 9 
in his lofty but lonely position. Though the Queen of a world Empire, she has all the 
virtues which good women all over the world possess. In a sketch of Queen Mary in 
an American journal, there was a good humoured reference to her care and frugality in the 
management of her household. Her Majesty, it was said, made sure that the lights 
in the Palace were switched off before she retired for the night. His Indian subjects join 
wholeheartedly in the prayer that the reign of their new sovereign, King Edward YJII, 
may be long and prosperous* 
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INDIA AT THE NAVAL CONFERENCE. 

< A Rcute/fl message dated the I5th January 
announced the withdrawal of Japanese delegation 
from the Naval Conference and added: “It 
is understood that the Indian delegation regarded 
the arguments against the Japanese proposal 
for a common upper limit as overwhelming and 
shared the hope of other delegations that they 
would have the collaboration of the Japanese in 
necking an alternative solution," This is the 
first mention of the participation of an Indian 
delegation in the Naval Conference. Had 
Reuter not been considerate enough to add that 
India's attitude at the Naval Conference. was 
expressed by Mr. R. A. Butler, Under Secretary 
of State for India, the impression would have 
gone forth that * Indian public opinion was 
overwhelmingly against conceding the demand 
of Japan for a common upper limit with Great ^ 
Britain and the United States. Mr. Butler is" 
a party pclitician and,~fid Under Secretary of 
State for India, he was bound to support the 
attitude of the British Government. In fact, 
the attitude of the Indian Government in such 
matters Is necessarily that of the British Govern* 
Client and it is disingenuous to call it the Indian 
attitude. We do not, indeed, see why India 
should be dragged into the quarrel which 
concerns Great Britain and the United States. 
Having agreed upon naval parity between them¬ 
selves, they insist on Japan agreeing to a lower 
standard. The British argument for superiority 
over Japan, as set forth by the British delegate. 
Lord Monsell, was ; u A Power with world wide 
responsibilities must devote its naval forces 
to protect the communications between its vari¬ 
ous parts and must have forces far in excess 
of those of any Power able to maintain its whole 
force in home waters,* The naval ‘‘responsible 
ties” of the British Power arise directly out of the 

K licy of Australia and Canada of excluding the 
panes© as a coloured race from their sparsely 
peopled territories, a policy which every thinking 
man must condemn as an exhibition of sheer 
race prejudice. If Great Britain dared tell these 
two Dominions that she can not undertake 
.to support them in maintaining their irrational, 
dog-ia*the manger policy* her “responsibilities'’ 
would at once diminish considerably. If Britain 
is afraid to do so. it is unfair and humiliating 
to India to make out that she approves of 
Britain maintaining a big navy in order to de* 
fend her two Dominions from risks which are 
directly due to their offensive and insensate 
policy of excluding coloured races from their 
territories. The argument of world-wide respon¬ 
sibilities as applied to the United States event is 
more flimsy. That country is a large, compact 
area and does not require a large Navy to protect 
communications with distant Dominions. She 
has even less need to move her warships beyond 
home waters than Japan. She has no doubt a 
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longer - coast ^Cne but she has no powerful military' 
neighbours to fear. - She is “cock of the walk" 
in her Continent; We. have seen it said that 
American \ philanthropic . and missionary 
institutions constitute a special interest which 
needs to be protected. If these institutions are' 
appreciated in the countries in which they operate,' 
no danger need be apprehended for their safety.' 
If they are there against the wishes of the 
people, they have obviously no business to be' 
there and should be withdrawn, Japan’s inter-' 
national commerce is as world-wide as 

Britain’s and America’s and she has as 
much right to protect her trade routes as these 
Powers# Over and J above these, there is the' 
European sentiment that coloured races exist 
to be exploited by them* and that is a standing 
menace to Japan, ! ; ; 

The case for Japan was stated clearly and 
temperately in an article by Baron Reijiro 
Wakatsuki in the July number of the American 

J uartody, Foreign Affairs* The Baron was 
apan’s chief Naval delegate at the London Con¬ 
ference of 1930 -and twice - Prime Minister of the 
Island Empire, He explained the circumstances 1 
in which he was obliged reluctantly to agree to 
the ratio of 5-6-3 fixed at the London Confer-* 
ence. At the same time, he - made It clear in a 
written statement that T the London Agreement 
was not to serve as a precedent in any subsequent* 
Naval Conference and that at the next Conference 
which was to meet in five years, the Powers should 
reconsider the whole question of ratios on a new 
basis. Contrasting the position of Japan witte 
that of the United States, the Baron wrote: “Our# 
is a country consisting of many small islands, 
overcrowded and so poor in natural resources 
that we must largely depend on imports for our 
supply of raw materials. T The neighbours with- 
whom you (the United States) may have 
troubles are either small militarily or quit© 
impotent. On the contrary we are face to face 
with two great continental Powers—China with 1 
an area sixteen times as large as ours and 
a population of four hundred millions, and 
the Soviet Union with an area thirty times 
as large as ours and a population of on© 
hundred and sixty millions. Moreover, these' 
two countries, by reason of the exceptional con- j 
ditions prevailing in them, have been sources o£ 
constant anxiety to japan. ” Admiral KichU 
saburo Nomura had explained in the same journal 
in January, 1935, what Japan wants 
and why. He wrote: u Japan has become finally 
convinced that so long as she suffers from the 
stigma of 5:5:3 ratio, she cannot fulfil her' 
mission of preserving order and peace m the Far 
East. < This ratio must be abolished and 
Japan granted a position of equality with other 
Powers* Having once gained that status, Japan 
would then be content with the minimum of 
armaments adequate to guarantee her 
national security in the light of domestic and 
external circumstances. But to have an inferior 
ratio dictated to ns by other Powers, that is 
resented just as strongly as the continued 
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enjoymei^..of^extra-territop p J>y fqrelg- * 
ir^rs was opposed by t^e Japanese'; yr, £he r ,^ady 
years^ j o£‘ Meijt ^ What Japan ardently d^s^es'i^: 
the.paatteyof national detence jEs;;the recognition 
of the principle jr of equal ropportunity, and th^t 
rights within the scope pf that principle} fo freely 
provide herself wiih, such arms as flue may deem 
necessary to secure her defence.?, {/This, is an as¬ 
piration with which India' can not but entirely 
sympathise, Mr. .Butler’s"overwhelming'’ reasons 
against it, are not shared by the people of India,, * * * 4 
In the United States an influential body pf opinion 
recognises the peculiar^ position of Japan and 
is far, from disposed to dismiss^ her claim a# 
mere military madness. If the claim to equality 
had been conceded, the .Naval Conference need 
not haye been broken up T ,. Japaa wa^ prepared 
lb discuss limitation of armaments pn pie basis 
of equality. . In ,the f Peace Conference ,at 
Versailles she was obliged, to drop her claim to 
racial equality. Her, nationals are regarded as 
undesirables and are not allowed n to enter the 
British Dominions and th^ rUpi^ed States on 
the same footing as ; Europeans^ t : She j is now 
denied her right to equality in the vital question 
qf Defence.; How can India support /this con¬ 
tinued provocation to a proud ^and / sensitive 
sister Asiatic nation! , j ^ , 


- Shapurih SakJatvalal The one word which 

cptnes Up with the name of Sliapurj^Saklatvalla* 
whose death from heart failure occurred the 
other day, js ‘indomitable 1 .; His was indeed an 
ipdomitabU spirit. The firct time this writer met 
tyim, he was a cripple wheeling bin?self about in 
an invalid's chair in Esplanade (louse. But his 
physicalincapa^ydid not quench fils mental, 
alertness. He, wap/ peeing questions rtp every 
one whom became across. ;A great friend of 
the Jesuit Fathers of St Xavier's College from 
where he took his degree, „ it was whispered 
among his friends that he might one day become 
a Catholic, j But this he did not and he re¬ 
mained in the faith of his forefathers to the end 
of his days. The only effect of his education 
under Catholic auspices perceptible was a some¬ 
what fanatical faith in the infallibility of his 
own judgment. Favourite nephew of Jamshed- 
jt Tata, he had the independence of his great 
uncle without his toleration for other people’s 
feelings and sentiments. This, however, is a 
small Failing compared to the sturdy faith in. 
himself which led him resolutely to turn jus back, 
on the prosperous and successful career—as the. 
world counts success-—which would assuredly 
have been his had , he agreed to compromise 
with his convictions. Riches and honours would 
have'come to him as ^matter of course and 
his days would have passed io ease and comfort. 
But he deliberately*chose for himself the hard 
path of the pioneer.. Not |or, him the cushion 
and the/slipper, not fop, him The tame enjoy¬ 
ments of ihe ipah J born to. prosperity. His 
ambitions were A pitched .higher. The career of, 
§ captain of, industry^ rin Bombay, h»4 ; no 


attractions for hiw n H<i had sefn Iq frpfft behind 
the scenes and It had failed. Contract him. 
Perhaps, 'It actually J repelled him; * However 
that may. be, he : left a safe harbour to Uunqh his - 
boat on the most tempestuous seas^ of our J timi 
It was a hard and bitter struggle. Hel won 
the confidence of a. British electorate and for 
a brief session he sat la the House of Commons 
as the sole Indian member.^/But his gifts were 
not those of a Parliamentarian, Besides, the 
prejudice against him as a Indian and a 
communist, was too strong to allow of his 
making his mark in Parliament. J He married an 
Englishwoman and brought up his children in 
the same passionate hatred , of oppression and 
wrong as fired his own breast Was his life a 
success or was it a failure? The answer. must 
depend on the values which each one cherishes. 
But there can be ito two opinions about the value 
of suph lives as Saklatvalta's to human progress. 
They are the salt of the earth and but for them 
humanity would have remained much where it 
was m its nomad days. ,... , 


WOMAN UNDER THE BUDDHIST LAW, 
' 1 - - (By Maneklal Vakil.) 


Buddhism is the most ethical of religions when 

applied to every day life in practice. It Taya great 

emphasis on the eight-fold path of (t) rig tit under¬ 
standing, (2) right minded ness, (3) right speech * 

(4) right action, (5) right livelihood, right 

endeavour, (7) right concentration, and (S) right 
re-collectedness. The emphasis pn the supremely 
righteous character of the mode of life la these eight 
directions, r. #, socially and scientifically correct 
mode of fife makes the religion practical and the 
mode of life elastic and dependent upon the know¬ 
ledge pf the individual, to make him realise the 
correctness or incorrectness pf his mode of life* 
Buddha laid great emphasis on this and on the 
capabilities of every mm to work out his own salva¬ 
tion Independent of gods and priests and rituals. 

Marriage among Borman Buddhists have lost 
every religious character it might have had and 
at the present day it is purely a civil and consensual 
contract Buddhist priests keep.entirely aloof from 
such worldly affairs. No ceremony is necessary- 
today for the validity of any marriage between two 
Btirman Buddhists, J-rtving together openly a» 
husband and wife is presumptive evidence 
of marriage though in practice no marriage 
is contracted without some sort of show or 
the commonest iform of entertainment of a tea party 
or without the knowledge of the people ,of the 
locality where the parties reside. _ Except in the 
case of widows or divorcees a girl under twenty 
years of age cannot contract a Valid marriage without 
the consent, either expressed or implied, of her 
parents or guardians. But in the case of widows or 
divorcees the previous marriage had emancipated a 
girl from her parental control for the purpose of 
selecting a new husband. 

A husband may marry a second wife during the 
continuance of the first wife though the wife is not 
permitted a similar right. But in practice the 
Buddhist law also contemplates the existence 
of other women of inferior standing who are 
described as inferior or leaser wives and are 
entitled to , inherit the husband's properties along 
with, the superior wives ithough receiving su 
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smaller ah^re*. 7^® Buddbisi Jaw speak* of wives 
am) ccfccii bines, The word ■'mistreAs^ of Western 
Hurcpc ctnnot lbe ijsed comply in describings 
'lesser wife as the latter enjoys a bightr status tinder 
fee Buddhist law* ' r V 

' A marriage operates to create an impartible and 
joint Interest; during the subsistence of a marriage, 
in all the w joint" properties of the couple, each keep¬ 
ing his or ferewn property at irairiage as “separate” 
properly, Lttfttf<wa cr joint property means all 
property acquired or inherited Since marriage and in¬ 
cludes profits or Interest arising since rrarHsge from 
tbe employment cr Investment of the separate pro¬ 
perty cf either. In the esse of the payin property 
And the property acquired or inherited by only one 
jof the two during their coverture the parly who 
brought it to the union has a two-thirds interest 
and the other party a one-third interest, while 
in the case of all oihcr joint property each party 
has a one-half Interest. If a Burman Buddhist 
male takes a second wife during the lifetime of 
she first, the second wife would seem to get her 
share of the interest in the estate of the husband 
alone subsisting at the time ( of the second 
marriage, white In the property jointly acquired 
during the second coverture all the three would 
get an equal share. 


*, In the care of a divorce either by mutual 
consent or by reason of one of the partus 
contracting leprosy the joint property is divided in 
the above ratio, but in the case of a divorce 
effected automatically by desertion, the deserting 
t>arty forfeits his or her interest in the joint property, 
but remains liable for the payment of alt the 
joint debts. If the divorce is the result of adultery 
by the wife or adultery coupled with cruelty by 
the husband, the party at fault forfeits his or 
her Interest In the joint property but rtmairs 
liable fer the pajment of all debts, provided that 
where both the parties have already been 
/carried more than orce, each party takes back his 
or her separate property. Where divorce is effected 
on account of the husband ft maining In priesthood 
Jor seven or trere days against the wishes 
of his wife, the wife is entitled to all the joint pro¬ 
perly ard is aho liable for (he payment of all the joint 
debts. 


Neither the husband nor the wife during coverture 
can act Independently of each other to convey any 
joint property by way of sale, mortgage tr gift. The 
joint property Is however liable for the debts con¬ 
tracted and liabilities Incurred ty one party on behalf 
of tie other party with the consent and knowledge, 
either express or Implied, of the other party, as For 
Instance in the case of ordinary trade or business 
usually carried on by either parly and there fore to 
the implied knowledge of the other party. 

Buddhist taw recognises adoption though Buddhist 
religion says nothing about it, Adoption is thus 
merely in the nature of a contract and a minor can- 
rot therefore adopt, nor give a child in adoption. 
Adoption may be for Inc purposes of inherit¬ 
ance or it may be an adoption out of pity 
not conferring rights of an heir, A second 
adoption during the life of the first adopted child 
is not prohibited, A woman can adopt a child 
to herself and children of both sexes can be adopted. 
A child may be adopted even though one may 
have one's own child. Even the adoption of adults 
b permissible. At the time of any partition and 
divorce it is the will of the parents which child should 
Inherit from either In future, but on the attainment 
of the age of discretion It Is the conduct of the 
child whictr determines whether it should Inherit the 


estate cf the parent it has not followed. Ordinarily 
at the time of divorce the parties by mutual consent 
may arrange about the custody of the children In 
any way they pleases Generally the husband i 9 
entitled to the custody of sons and the wife to tha^ 

of the daughters as also of very young sons. In 
the case of divorce on account of the specified 
legal faults of a husband or wife the innocent 
Arouse gets all the properties of the couple and also 
the custody cf the children, but if the children are 
Sufficiently grown up to form an intelligent pre¬ 
ference, their choice is not easily disregarded by 
a court of justice. 

Under the Buddhist law no one can make a will or 
gift to take effect after his death though one may 
make a valid nomination under the Provident Funds 
Act* A Buddhist, however, may arrange before his 
death with all bis heirs with their consent a division 
of all his property cn his death so as to prevent any 
disputes later on. 

Women have the same rights of inheritance as men 
under the Buddhist law. A wife cr*a husband takes 
the entire property of the other if there is no child of 
the union and gets a three fourths share of the estate 
if there is major eldest son or daughter who has the 
privileged position or getting one-fourth of the estate 
along with parent The eldest daughter Is the 
privileged child of the mother and the eldest 
son is the privileged child of the. father* 
After the death of both the parents, both sons 
and daughters get an equal share and so also 
other mate and female relatives of the same degree 
Inheriting together. 

The above is a brief statement of the present 
Buddhist law as administered in Burma hy the 
British JBuimeto courts, There^ai-e, however* local 
or tribal variations in stme of these rules due to 
earlier and ancient customs prevailing In certain 
localities or ccmmunites. 

It will be thus seen that wemfln is treated m 
every way as an equal partner with the husband all 
throughout life and even after death regarding joint 
proptity c xcept that the husband can marry more than 
one wile at the fame time* A law for monogamy 
is however being discussed in Burma for some years 
and a Bill was brought in 1925 in the Burmese 
Legislative Chamber. The instances of two wives can 
happen only with the richer class of husbands as 
in the case of any other community where polygamy 
cn the part of the husband is permissible. It 
is often remarked that the status .of women deter¬ 
mines the degree of civilisation and culture Jn a 
society or nation. This can oniy be subject to 
the degree of economic and industrial development 
that may have been reached in a given country. 

The equal status between man and woman under 
Buddhism has been in existence for centuries in 
the Buddhist countries of Burma, Indo-China, 
China, Japan and Ceylon though they were not indus¬ 
trially far advanced for want cf mechanical transport 
and factories. Under favourable economic condi¬ 
tions they' would progress .at a much more rapid 
rate as in the case of Japan and can assimilate 
the socialist plan of production and exchange OP 
more rapidly. Even In socialist Russia of to-day 
the marriage laws have practically adjusted them¬ 
selves from the Christian to the Buddhist Code 
which has already been in existence for centuries 
elsewhere, though there is no property In modem 
Russia to inherit from the epouse or the parents 
except personal effects as all means of production 
are owned by the nation as a whole. 
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'l~~ THE HINDUSTANI ACADEMyV j.vj’ j . 

. (Sachhidananda SlNHA.) * . • ? 

* I am ‘ profoundly grateful to you for the honour 
-you have " done - i»e electing me President of the 

Conference of the Hindustani Academy, If 1-may 
say so your choice of me as President is justifiable 
on this ground only that I am one of those who 
believe that Hindustani has within it the potentiality 
of becoming, in the fulness of time, not only the 
l higua franca of this great country, to a much larger 
extent than is likely to be the case with either of its 
two highly artificial literary form9, popularly known 
a9 Hindi and Urdu, but also of producing a literature, 
both learned and popular, to 9erve the needs of all 
classes. I 9hall revert to this subject later. 1 may 
be permitted to add that by your electing me 
President, you have formally recognised that Bihar, 
the province of my birth is one of the great units ni 
the future linguistic federation of India and, for 
this recognition, I tender to you my .sincerest thanks. 
In my humble opinion, a linguistic federation of 
India, with Hindustani as its Ungui. franca , is no 
]J99 important than the administrative federation of 
our country which is going to be Inaugurated under 
the new Reforms, . 

The Hindustani Academy, under tho auspicei oc 
which we are meeting to-day, was established under 
a resolution of the Government of Agra and Oudh, 
dated January, 22, 1927, and the institution was 
formally inaugurated, at Lucknow, on tha 29th March 
of the same year, by His Excellency Sir William 
Marris, the then Governor of these provinces. It is 
to me a matter of great gratification to recall that the 
Academy owes its existence to the interest and 
enthusiasm in the languages and literatures of tha 
principal vernaculars of Upper India on the part of 
my esteemed friend, the Hon. Rai Rajeshwar Bali, 
the then Minister of Education in Agra and Oudh. 
The Academy started its career with an annual 
grant of R 3 . 50.0D3 from the looal Government, but 
that amount has had to be substantially reduced, to 
our regret, owing to financial stringency. It has 
naturally enta'led the curtailment of the work of the 
Academy. I earnestly hope that, with the setting 
in of better timis, it will be possible for th3 Ministry 
of Eduoation to secure the restoration of the original 
grant, the diminution of wheih, I am sure, the local 
Government regret as much as do the members of 
the Hindustani Academy. 

So far as I am aware, no other province in British 
India has any institution corresponding exactly 
to the Hindustani Academy of these provinces. 
As the establishment of this institution oame about 
in pursuance of a clearly expressed desire on the 
part of the looal legislative council, a similar attempt 
was made in Bihar and Orissa, some time later, to get 
the Government of that province to inaugurate literary 
Academies—one at Patna, and the other at Cuttack. 
The resolution was accepted by the Government 
of that province and in, pursuance of it, the 
then Education Minister (the late Sir Muhammed 
Fakhruddin) appointed a representative committee 
under the presidentiship of the late Sir Sayed Ali 
Imam to work out a scheme for the establishment of 
literary academies in Bihar and Orissa. More than 
one member of this Aoademy was nominated a 
member of the Bihar and Oiissa Committee and in 
the end, Sir Ali Imam was able to submit a report 
embodying a scheme which, in my opinion, was 
reasonable and practicable. But as the Bihar and 
Orissa Government found itself by that tim3 faced 
with serious financial stringency, the report was 
shelved, and th.3 proposal has not been revived 9ince, 

. • Praaldeatlal ftddcfl&s tj third Ojularoao* Allahabad, 18 th 
January. 


either by the non-official members of the legislative 
council or by the Ministry of Education in that 
province. .This to me is a matter of deep regret* 
and I venture to hope that it may be possible fo^ 
Bihar to have before long a Hindustani Academy 
of: its' own. Perhaps, the separation of Orissa 
and its constitution into a separate administrative 
unit, in the near future, might lighten the burdens 
of the future Bihar Government and enable them 
to start .a Hindustani Academy, at Patna* 
corresponding to the one we have for these provinces* 
at Allahabad.. 

This institution has now been in existence for 
nearly eight years, and, in my opinion, it has 
placed to its credit goxl work in carrying out 
many of the objects for which it was founded. 
The record of it3 work is to be found in its 
annual reports but, if I may suggest it to our 
General Secretary, Dr. Tara Chand, it would be 
as well if he could bring out a short compendious 
report on th3 working of this institution during 
th3 last eight years of its existence. So far as 
I can gather from a perusal of the annual reports* 
27 original and translated works have been 
published, till now, by the Academy, in Hind^ 
and 19 in Urdu. Many of the original works are 
of great merit, while the translations and compila¬ 
tions are highly useful publications, publications. 
Apart from publishing books, the Aoademy organised 
from the time of its establish- ment, till 1933* 
courses of lectures by eminent soholars, six in 
Urdu and six in Hindi. These lectures— 
some, if no: all, of which have been issued 
both as originally delivered, and also in 
translations from Urdu into Hindi and vice versa — 
were a notable feature of thj work of the Academy* 
but I {find, to my great regret, that they hid to be 
dropped from 1934 onwards, very probably, for want 
of funds as the Government grant was substantially’ 
reduced. 

The next item on the programme of our work 
is the awarding of prizes for bjoks of merit in Hindi 
and Urdu, both to authors of distinction and also to 
deserving students of th? Universities. Here, again* 
our record is b/ no means unworthy of our position 
as the only literary Academy in toe whole of India* 
since as much as Rs. 8,000 has been awarded to 
authors of meritorious works, in both the literary 
idioms, while R9. 830 has been given away in 
prizes to bona fide students of the Universities 
with a view to encourage them in the production 
of good books in Hindi and Urdu. I have not 
the least doubt that by awarding these prizes* 
to the amount of nearly Rs. 9,000, the Academy 
has rendered a valuable service to the growth 
and developmjnt of vernacular literatures in Upper 
India. 

The Hindustani —the quarterly journal of the* 
Academy in Hindi and Urdu—has sought to give 
publication to informing articles on serious subjects 
and has maintained a high standard of scholarship. 
Apart, however, from these tangible achievements, 
the existence of the Hindustani Aoademy has tended 
to produce results which cannot be assessed so directly, 
but which will find expression in the course of time. 
By the introduction of scientific and literary works 
among the Hindustan speaking people, it exercises 
an influence upoi the miss mind which must produce, 
in the long run, benefioial results. Also, by bringing 
writers of Hindi and Urdu together, in the same 
organisation, and attempting to simplify these 
languages, it tends to bridge the gulf the existence of 
which is fx>th a literary and acivio danger. Lastly 
through the work of its committees for giving literary 
advice, and by awarding of prizes it exercises a. 
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-whole*atiis influence ovter literary, produotioh and 
raise* the standard ofliteratiire in *h5 vernaculars, 

1 have fill justified IS taking up you* time in 
reviewing briefly the nature of our activities, and, the 
^creditable work done since the foundation of this 
Academy, because 1 have found, even To these provin¬ 
ces, a great deal of ignorance about these matters. 
As one of tb; objects of a Conference like ours is, 
amongst other things, to educate public opinion, I 
have thought it desirable to survey briefly its work 
activities since the establishment of this Academy, so 
that the public—and also the local Government—may 
have before them a clear conspectus of the work 
-which it bas achieved during the first eight years of 
existence. So far, this institution has depended 
mainly on Government grant, and on the small income 
It has derived from tha sale of its publications. 
'There is no reason, however, why it should not now 
attempt to make on appeal to the public at large 
Tor contributions and donations for carrying on 
It* work. If such an appeal be made, I have no 
■doubt that the numerous lovers of Hindi and Urdu 
‘literatures will generously respond to it. At any 
rate, the experiment if worth trying, 

* In this connection, I may also be permitted to 
state that it seeim to m3 essential that there should 
Jba an annual conference held under the auspices of 
-the Academy—preferably at different important 
.places in these provinces, and even outside Its boun¬ 
daries in the Hindustani-speaking areas, if possible, 
to enable scholars and all others interested in the 
development of Upper Indian vernacular literatures 
to meat, discuss and compare notes on the many 
problems connected wkh the objects and the work 
of the Academy. I am glad to find that this sugges¬ 
tion has been editorially supported by the new Hindi 
magazine the Hansa of Bombay, in its December 
issue. If my recollection serves me right the last 
Conference of the Hindustani Academy was held So 
far back as 1932, nearly four years ago, This 
'll surely too long an interval. In my opinion, we 
should mike it a rule hereafter to hold an annual 
session of our Conference. Probably, our executive 
-have not been able to organise any session till now 
since we last inst, owing to their crippled recourses* 
If so, it is an additional reason why we should 
‘constantly keep before the local Government and 
the public our needs and requirements, so that we 
-may be able to carry on our work in future more 
efficiently, with the aid of generous donors interested 
-In the cause we stand for. 

MAHARAJA GAEKWAR'S DIAMOND JUBILEE 
CELEBRATION IN NEW YORK* 

(From a Correspondent.) 

For the first time In history, a Hindu ruler s sixty 
years of sovereignty over a kingdom in India was 
celebrated by Americans of alt faiths. His Highness 
the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda is the International 
President of die World Fellowship of Faiths which 
held ^ this unprecedented celebration on Thursday 
'evening, the second of January in the Grand Ballroom 
of the Hotel New Yorker, New York City, 

Dr. Alban G. Widgery of England, who was in 
the service of the Maiiaraja Gackwar for over seven 
years in India, described His Highness* tireless labor 
in behalf of his people and especially emphasized 
his establishment of compulsory free education for 
'all of his two and a half million subjects, 

Sri Deva Ram Sukul, a Brahmin teacher of India, 
exhibited special pictures of the Maharaja and of 
Baroda and other Indian States, Miraa Ahmad 
Sohmb of Persia, discussed India's contributions to 
World civilization as exemplified in the benevolent 


and progressive "rule of r » the ■ Maharaja Gaekwar.* 
Rabbi R. Lena Hurwitz, Chairman 'of the Brooklyn 
Council of thi World Fellowship of Faiths* -spoke 
especially of the foot that His Highness pame ta 
Chicago irt 1333 to deliver the keynote addrea% 
“Religion in a Changing World", which opens the 
recently published book “World Fellowship",, that 
contains the 212 addresses delivered by 199 spokes¬ 
man of all faiths, rice* and countries in S3 meeting* 
held by the World Fellowship of Faiths during 
Chicago^ Century of Progress World'* Fair. s ■ f 
Kedarnath Das Gupta General Executive of ths 
World Fellowship of Faiths, recounted his several 
interviews with His Highness last Summer at tb* 
latter’s English residence, “Aidsworth", forme home of 
Lord Tennyson. When Mr. Das Gupta was expres- 
isng hts appreciation of the Maharaja GaekWat's great 
achievements. His Highness said, “Don't teli me 
what I have done. Tell m3 what I can do now* r 
The Rev. Jabez T. Sunderland, D. D-, who 
lias worked for miny years on behalf of Indian 
progress, sent a sp^ial message which was 
read to the . assembly. Sir. Francis Young- 
husband, ' ICCIS, I. # K. C 1, E. t Chairman of the 
British National Council of the World Fellowship of 
Faiths, wrote expressing his appreciation of the 
great improvement effected in the State of Bara d% 
under the leadership of His Highness since Sir 
Francis first visited Baroda more than fifty years 
ago. Lord Laming ton, former Governor of Bombay, 
now a member of ihs British National Council of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths expressed his apprecia¬ 
tion of the Maharaja Gaekwar in a message which 
was also read to the assembly, , , 

Bhupesh Guha of India opened the meeting by 
playing Hindu ^ music on th; esraj and on the bansL 
Charles Frederick Weller, General Executive of the 
World Fellowship of Faiths presided* 

The text of message read from Sir Francis Young- 
husband is as follows;—His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaek war of Baroda is one of the great Princes of 
India who have devoted most earnest attention to the 
advancement of the peoples committed to their 
charge. For sixty years he has ruled Baroda; and 
Baroda today is a very different State from what it 
was when I first visited it fifty-three years ago. The 
people are better educated, they five under better 
material conditions, and they are happier. And this 
has been accomplished through the Maharaja keeping 
firm to the old Hindu traditions yet being open to 
effect any necessary modern improvements and all 
the time being sympathetic with the feelings and 
ideas of adherents of other Faiths than his own. 
“May his rule extend to many years yet." 

A GREAT INDIAN RULER. 

By Jabez Tj Sunderland, 

I know of no modern ruler who seems to ms 
worthy of more honour than His Highness, the 
Maharaja Gaek war of Baroda, the Diamond Jubilee 
or sixtieth anniversary of whose reign occurs irt 
January, 1936. Not only his his reign been long 
but, concerning the conditions under which it has 
existed, its achievements have been remarkable. 
From his earliest manhood he has been a reformer ^ 
in his very blood. He has been large-minded. Ho 
has been forward-looking. He has shown himself 
a bom leader. Ho has lived not for himself alone 
or primarily, but for his Stitc and his People. 

He hia had the handicap of being under the control 
of a Power that has b^en suipicious of him, lest 
he do too much in the way of educating and enlight- 
ning his people. Nevertheless, he has persistently 
dared to lead his State forward to the very extremifist 
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flfttfg* of freedom* progress* enlightenment and iride- 

pen&en&k pftslbls in his dircumstanoes, ! While _ la 
Bri ti ah, f India; the r Government; his not faced the 
Vital problem ■ ^VvhlVerSal r education, with the 
consequence that art appalling illiteracy* is stifl seen 
there; Che courageous rulpr of Bafoda has created in 
his state universal compulsory education for both 
sexes, with the result that illiteracy there has been 
almost wiped out* ■ ; _* > 

tfot has he stopped with this great achievement. 
He, has made much provision for all the more 
important kinds of higher advanced education* He 
has waged constant war [against the scourge of 
- \iritouchabIlity J * and has done much to mitigate the 
evils of caste* Besides providing liberal education 
for women, he has legislated and in. various other 
ways planned to give them a freer and larger life* 
He had been steadily active in promoting agricultural 
and industrial improvements, public sanitation and 
hygiene, creating hospitals and providing enlightened 
medical service for all classes of the people* With 
all the rest, he has given his Influence steadily 
against religious superstitions and In favour of 
religious intelligence, breadth and progress, in 
support of social reforms, and, so far as permitted. In 
promotion of political reforms. 

Several other rulers of Indian States have advanced 
far in the directions in which he has moved, following 
in his footsteps; but he has been the leader, ana 
deserves the honour as such. 

The contrast in all those respects which we see 
between his rule and that of British India is a great 
honor to him and India* 

Writing as I do in America, I take especial pleasure 
in calling attention to certain important activities of 
His Highness, in which he has associated himself 
With us. We have in this country (or in this 
country and England) an organization called, The 
World Federation of Faithsp created by two distin¬ 
guished workers for the promotion of international, 
interracial and Interreligious goodwill and brother- 
hood,— one an Indian, Mr. Kedar Nath Das Gupta, 
and the other an American, Mr. Charles Francis 
Weller. Iri connection with the recent Century of 
Progress Exposition in Chicago, this organiza¬ 
tion, under the vigorous leadership of these two men, 
held a great Parliament of Religions, lasting 
two weeks, with eighty-three notable, meetings 
addressed by one hundred ninety-nine speakers, 
from nearly all the Important countries of the world 
and representing all the worlds important religions. 
At this great Parliament of Religions, His Highness 
was the Honorary President and gave the opening 
address. In July, 1936, a second similar great Parlia¬ 
ment is to be held for two weeks in London and 
Oxford, in which he is to have an active and 
influential part* He is also the President of the 
International Council of The World’s Fellowship of 
Faiths which baa general supervision over these 
Parliaments and other activities. 

His Highness has made several visits to America 
In past years, and is well known and highly esteemed 
here. Plana are made to celebrate his Diamond 
Jubilee in New York, by a public gathering in the 
Grand Ball Room of the Hotel New Yorker on 
January 2, 1936, and by a Banquet at the Hotel 
Baltimore on January 28, with distinguished Speakers 
at both occasions. 

Lovers of humanity and believers in human 
freedom not only in India and America but^ in all 
lands, may well unite in celebrating the Diamond 
Jubilee of such a ruler and such a man. He belongs 
to the world. Civilization is more secure and all 
rations are richer because of him. 


[ Jan. 2W 


SOCIAL WORK IN NAZI GERMANY. - 

(Bit a Correspondent.) * 

! \ ' "Good LicHTikd—Goon Work,” - 

- One of ihe many tasks which the “Beauty of“ 
Wprk” section, ; of the German Labour Front . is 
grappling with is the matter of correct lighting iq 
factory and office. With the assistance of the 
German Technical Light Society, the Work Commu¬ 
nity for Promoting the Electrical Trade and, the 
State Supervisory Board, it is planning to canvass- 
for betterment by means of a M Good Lighting-—Good 
Work” week between October 21st and November 
2nd, The aim Is to enlighten the general public a^ 
to the importance of correct illumination on the 
working capacity and working incentive of the 
individual and no less on the earning capacity of the 
enterprise. Lectures and window displays, cinema*, 
and street placarding are to illustrate the right and 
the wrong way of lighting. Area experts of the 
u Beauty of Work” organization, armed with the 
necessary apparatus for light registration, wilj 
patrol the working sites and Indicate possible 
corrections or Improvements, They will be assisted fey- 
officials from the State Trade Supervisory Board* 
The yearly reports of the latter officials Indicate 
how called for such enlightenment is in the Increas¬ 
ing number of complaints received as to inadequate 
lighting* Defective lighting was recorded in 284i 
cases in 1932, 2976 in 1933 and 3631 In 1934. For 
lack of sufficient officials the Trade Supervisory 
Board is In no position to inspect even half the 
number of offices and will, therefore, never be ablO 
to remedy matters of its own accord. Hence co-opera^ 
tion is feeing solicited In this way from individual 
enterprises fey the present publicity campaign pur¬ 
posing to bring home to employers and employees 
alike the greater advantage of suitable lighting. 
Encouragement of Larger Families. 

Two new measures have been added to those 
introduced by the National Socialist Government of~ 
Germany to encourage marriage and procreation. 
One of these is an arrangement fey which the redemp¬ 
tion of marriage loans which have been granted to¬ 
rn any thousands of couples since 1932 is made easier 
and the other consists of special tax reductions and a 
child bonus for large families. Both measures- 
are intended to make it easier for people with 
several children and to encourage larger families* 
The results of the marriage loan scheme and tb& 
Bill for Furtherance of Marriage passed in 1933 have 
been satisfactory. In the last two years 500,000 girls 
have benefitted by a State loan up to 1,000 Reichs¬ 
mark on marrying. This has not only led to a rise ■ 
in the number o! marriages (in 1934 there were 
230;OCO of about 40 % more marriages than In 1932) 
but also two thousands of vacancies on the labour 
market* M a triage leans are only given on condition 
that the girl undertakes to give up her job and not 
take another. The, Joans are free of interest and the 
rate of redemption is 1%. At the birth of every child 
25 % of the sum to be repaid is cancelled. During the 
two past years 2,208,000 couples have had children* 
New regulations governing repayment have been 
greatly improved. The rate of redemption is nb> 
longer 1 % of the original loan but 1 percent of the 
remainder after the remission for children has been 
deducted. At the birth of every child parents will lit 
future be granted the following facilities:— 

(1) a remission of one quarter of the original loan, 

(2) suspension from repayment for one year, 

(3) a reduction in the rate of redemption on* 

resumption of payments. 

In 1934 there were 213,009 more bir ths In Germany - 
than in 1933* 146*000 or more than half were bonv 
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by mothers who had married bci the state loan* But 
even numerous marriages and a general eagerness 
to have children are going* to be of Tittle avail id .the 
3ong run unless provision is made that the children 
Will grow up under tolerabte^nditicns. There a re still 
a large ^number of people, especially these wUh six 
-children or more, whp <k> not possess enough beds or 
bcdclothesL The Reich Government lias, therefore 
^decided to. .dedicate, to 3 millions ,pf the 
marriage loan fund to a Children's Bonus* Before 
Christmas about 300,000 children under sixteen 
years pf age belongmgto poor, large families arelo be 
made an allowance of about £00 Reichsmark. 
.A large family is pne with four pr more children. The 
allowance will be a gift and is not to be repaid* 
This scheme will be continued in the future 
so that 6,000 > to 10,000 children will be re¬ 
ceiving a bonus averaging 400 Reichsmark. 
This “Children's Bonus” is the latest^step in the 
population policy which has been pursued by, the 
'Third Reich ever since 1933, At first income,tax 
was assessed according ta the size of ths family; 
then fathers of large families were, given preference 
pn applying for yaoant posts and now on October 
l f this arrangement for giving direct help tp the 
parents of many children will begin. This new 
measure may be termed the first step in an eqtmltta^ 
«ion of the family burden as announced for the near 
Tutu re by Dr. Gutt, Chief of the Population 1 Depart¬ 
ment In the Reich Home Office* A Reich 'Family 
■Compensation Fund has been planned for the benefit 
♦pf alf office and factory workers with small incomes* , 
Marriage Loans and the Birth-Rate* ' 
The granting of Reich loans to encourage marriage 
which began in August 1983 was originally intended 
as a supplementary measure for reducing .unempioy* 
ment but in the course ofthelast two. years .it 
has proved a most effective means of raising the 
birthrate* Dusscldorf is the first German town to 
report that fertility in "subsidised" marriages waj 
nearly 100 per cent* higher than in other marriages. 
This result confirms the opinion of Dr,. Burgdorfer* 
Director of the Reich Statistical Office and one of 
of the greatest authorities on population figures. 
According to the statistics there were 6 6 births for 
<very 100 “subsidised* marriages from August 1333 
to June 193d. Three-fifths, oi: 58 per c^nc. of the 
X93A birth-rate increase is ascribed to marriages 
♦on the State loan* 


MR. EDWIN'S CHRISTMAS MESSAGE, ; 
‘The Editor, - ; , 

Ths Indian Social Reformer. J 

Dear Sir, ♦ >r r . 


Perhaps Jt is worth while sending you a word or 
your paragraph about my Christmas message. J 
do not think it was in any way inconsistent with the 
.Attitude i have maintained Tor the last five years 
which is that it is possible to be a true and con* 
Vi need Christian and yet have tho deepest respect 
ior the religion of others and a policy of non-inter- 
jt.renoc with them. That is the religious basis Of 
the Gond Seva Mandal, On the great Mussalman 
festivals, our Mussulman brethren Invite ua to their 
houses and we shire their joy; at DlwaJi our Ashram 
blazes with scores of tiny lamps; one of our 
brethren ,s a leading Gond priest, and himself gener¬ 
ally conducts the Gond festivals, which personally 
I always enjoy immensely; and on Christmas Day, 
when some of our Christian (and not only Christian* 
Hindu and Farsi as well) friends send present* foe our 
'Children, we keep the festival of the Holy Child who 
bvt taught us (as I saiij in my broadcast) that a 
thing h*s.pnly to be human to be precious’. 


- r» r That - sentence Lsras f tbe? r heart j ni \ my * mcsW 
agej It* U i all f loo- easy u to sctvc.j the> pom 
and outcast© with '.the j idea 1 Of * adding r dthem cl 
tone's own' 1 ' comm unity, or of making political.’ capita 
out of them* 1 or- of simply j finding i in*-them: I some 
f sphere of wwk^ for one's own energies* The. : Ideal 
is that we should have a great love Tor all humanity 
simply because it Is human. That is what Christmas 
has taught me to see Christ, to see Daridranaraya^ 
in all whp wear the human dress. venture to think* 
there fixe, that Christmas. is specially, the festival of 
the humanitarian worken.it speaks .of poverty, of 
childhood, of mother-love,.. and—whatever the 

centuries may have made of it—of a universal human 
generosity. You say that ours 1 was not a typical Indian 
Christmas—that of course is true. But why should it 
not be typical? How could the birthday, of one who 
was himself a poor man, bom under. a cloud of 
suspicion and political oppression, be better spent 
than by toying . .to bring some joy those who Uyc 
on the frontiers of starvation ? - e t t t 

. Yon need not suspect >that a purely geographical 
expression Ilke^ *the. lonely places of the Empire” 
contains a confession of a new political philosophy* I 
Gond Seva Mandat Y 1 ** ■ ^ >. . . I 

■*' Mandla District, h V ■ ^ Verrier ElwIn. -*■ ^ 

January 9th 1936. J - r Jj 11 - : . ? tc? ■ . / r - ,i 

If Ur. Elwitt h&a stated fa bl* broadotet that Hi^da And 
Ootid (cailvaL* w*r* »lro oalobnted mt there would be* 

Jjflap oa aoauioh t>r owe e^LDmOot,—-iitL^ ^ ^ j 

■■‘i* ' 1 1 ■ ^ ‘ ■ J ' J %’ \ 

' CHRISTIAN MISSIONS AND HINDUS* 7 
The Editor, 

■ > . t. . j \ 

Ths Indian Social Reformer* \ . ,j t . tJ 

Sir, y ' * 1 ’ , ■ ’* ■ ' ■. j • * - ■ * 

^ A learned Brahmin friend, who is also an M. Sg, 
of the Madras University, has just been telling me 
that, during his ^railway journey last week, his 
fellow passenger, a Seventh day Adventist European 
jnissionaryi had unceremoniously told him that he 
should immediately become a Christian* Nothing I 
could tell my friend seemed to assuage his feelings 
of resentment towards " the missionary and me 
religion.* With due diffidence, therefore, I venture to 
writ© the following tor the consideration of, those of 
your missionary readers who are engaged , jn 
evangelistic work in India 

1* It was a Hindu who refused to enter Heaven, 
unless the . . stray , do^ which . followed him , 
unbidden* was also admitted with him* Compare 
this .with the indifference with which the 
Christian nations ! of Europe regard the suffer¬ 
ings of the Ethiopian!? whom they are morally bound 
to defend- . * \ * 

2. Buddha being one of the best products of 
Hinduism* ;*■ The . Light of Asia” by Sir Edwin 
Arnold, may , be read side by side with the New 
Testament, particularly St* John’s Gospel* 

3. No Christian should be allowed to preach out¬ 

side his church, unless be holds a certificate of ha v¬ 
ing passed an examination in Hinduism, the text¬ 
books for which having been selected by a committee 
of learned missionaries and Hindusu ‘ 

4* Sir Valentine Chiral wrote in I9l0i “The sodaT 30171 
relations between the two races in ImHa-itself always 
a problem of infinite difficulty—have certainly not' 
been improved by the large Influx of a lower class of 
Europeans* which the development of railways and 
telegraphs anH other industries requiring technical 
knowledge have brought in their train* 1 ’ (‘Indian 
Unrest 1 p.3). While the lower class Europeans 
have steadily increased since 1SLG, the better 
class Europeans have considerably decreased in India 
The former are alike deficient in the ■ knowledge 
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x>f the •/ Christian .religion and the good man¬ 
ner 9 of a corresponding class of Indiana. They 
'.should be evangelised first and good manners taught 
them before the Gospel is preached any more to 
the Hindus. Failing 'this. Christianity wilt not get 
ists deserved reception among the. superior class of 
Indians.-! »*;. v*i . , u ! i>._y 4 <...< \ i, - ... . . 

J 5. I ; -was once privileged to be present at an 
important Indian State function which ended with 
what corresponds to “Presentation at Court.” Amid 
the gorgeous * splendours of the durbar hall, the 
“members of the religious'order, some of them clad 
Only in small loin-cloths, were the first to be presented 
to and receive presents from the Maharajan. Even 
the Crown Prince had to wait until the humblest 
representative j of the religion had been greeted with 
the utmost reverence by the Maharajah. When these 
proceedings were in progress, the Christian Chief 
Justice of th6 MaharajahV. High Court whispered 
to me: “Can you picture a scene tike this anywhere 
in Europe?” * ‘ ’• " ' • ' ' 

6. Every thinking Asiatic asks himself why the 
Christian religion.‘-whiah, on bended knees, has 
blessed Europe’s greatest* lunatic during hi9 march 
to commit wholesale murders of a defenceless people, 
should . be • propagate^ among the ooloured races, 
notwithstanding his knowledge that Jesus Christ 
still reigns in the hearts of a large number of 
European Chri9tian9. 

7. In one of my letters published long ago in 
Tht Examiner , the best exponent ot the Catholic 
religion in India, I observed : “The antagonism 
with which the Catholics and Protestants, especially 
those who are engaged in religious work, treat 
one another in the Press, has retarded Christian 
work in this land as few other things could have 

done....Is caste feeling among the Hindus so 

bitter as the feeling of mistrust and un-Chri9tian 
sentiments in which the Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries regard one anotherP Are not their 
real or pretended aim9 of influencing the Hindu 
and the Mahommedan very considerably weakened 
by the absence of charity among themselves 7* 
The Examiner , July 27, 1918. t . 

' 8. “Do not speak of God to the multitude; the man 
worthy of God is God among men” is an Asiatic 
saying which 1 quoted in a letter published in 
the limes of India three year9 ago, in grate- 
fill appreciation of the life and labours of an English 
missionary whose death was announced in the paper. 

I conclude this with the following story:—One 
morning in. 1928, the English principal of a well 
known Missionary High School was shocked to 
learn that a small Hindu boy, son of a lawyer, 
had fainted in his class room as. a result of 
some beating Inflicted upon him during scripture 
lessons. When the boy began to revive, the 
principal had him conveyed to his father, with a 
letter of the most profound apology, and requesting 
him not to institute any legal proceedings. The 
Hindu father's reply came a few hours later, and 
the principal read it out to those who were with 
him, 9ix other English people and myself. Thanking 
the principal, the writer said that taking any 
legal action was unthinkable to him, but that he 
could not help expressing surprise that the boy 
should have been cruelly treated in a Christian 
school while he was being taught the life of Jesus 
who was so partial to little children. One of the 
company observed, “Is not that Hindu gentlemen an 

Yours, etc., 

M. G. Joseph. 


exemplary Christianr 

•i Sylvan, CoOnoor, • 
, 15th January 1936. 


' • • i ■. Mt ../J-UNDU ISM V j , „ , t . f 

The Editor, 4 . 1 , „ . 

• Ihe Indian Social Reformer . '> . t 

Sir, • • -> « * •.' » 

Sii* Radha Krishnan’s exposition of Hinduism'^. 
Otherwise lucid and illuminating, becomes somewhat 
obscure, when it claims that it is quest after ‘truth* - 
—a term which in common parlance implies ar> 
element of certitude. So far as Hinduism is a ‘quest* - ’ 
it is perfectly logical and what is significant in 
this connection is that even Gayatri purports to seelb- 
no more than ‘Light’—which is also the Upanishadio- 
yeaming (‘Tbamaso ma Jotirgamaya' Lead me 
from- darkness to Light.)—implying perhaps the 
recognition of the concept that any religious - 
experience worth the name, can never be finite to- 
merit being called an ascertained truth for all time. 
In this view it will be less risky to define Hinduism 
as : ceaseless quest and adventure on the part of 
man, with only the next step for a goal, leaving what- 
further may break into view in the spiritual horizon 
to be sensed from the point reached by renewed 
endeavour, with the. growing joyful expectation that: 
hew endles4 visions He behind. This must be more 
or J les 9 what the eminent Professor himself means, 
when he says that there is no finality so tar as 
Religious life and quest are concerned. ’ 

'. This, must a fortiori be so, as it is being borne 
bn our mind that even the material Universe is itself" 
discovered to be endless both in variety and extent, 
receding farther and farther away eluding telescopes- 
larger Doth in power and size as they are directed. 
against space. * 1 

With this for our premises, it would be interesting 
to explore and trace the highest pinnacle so far 
reached, in religious experience by man ever since 
his appearance and evolution commenced on earth*. 

Hindu religious literature has called this pinnacle- 
‘Vaishnavajnanarn or Samadarsanam known ir* 
English as Cosmto Consciousness. This is explained' 
to be the man's capacity to live in entire harmony: 
with nature making her respond to him at every turn. 
This capacity in terms of human understanding 
is said to comprise the power of locomotion at wilf 
with the speed of mind and strength to overcome 
all obstacles howsoever formidable they may be* 
friendliness and fellowship with the entire creation 
of which what we call Universal Brotherhood rou 9 t be* 
a very poor fraction and supreme earthly blissf 
transcending all sex sense. This is what is exemplified 
in the life of Shuka to whom Sreeraad Bhagavat is 
attributed. Sage Kapila in his discourse to his 
mother Devahooti stressed on the same point when 
he said: 

“Napasyami pa ram bhutam Akartuh Samadar— 
sanatb." Sreemad Bhagavath III Canto, Chapter 29. 

^Pennukonda. \ T. Sivasankaram^ 

(An an tapur Dist) J 


INDIAN ADULT SCHOOL MOVEMENT. 


One of the chief debts of the Adult Schoof 
Movement to the Society of Friends b the possession 
of an international-mindedne 93 , which is a belief in 
man, irrespective of colour, race or nationality, basetV )ITI 
on a faith in the Spirit Such a faith must seek to 
express itself in a practical way or lose its sense of 
reality. 

It is obvious to any student of Indian affairs that 
there has been a deep estrangement between Indiana 
and the British people. With the causes we are not 
now concerned, but we must ask if a large measure of 
reconciliation is not possible. Would an effort from- 
these island 9 to help eduoational and social work b 
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India carry with It a message of affection and recon¬ 
ciliation ? I mean an effort which was obviously 
free from Imperialistic motives and was conducted in 
a spirit of appreciation of the best in Indian culture. 
Could we, in approaching' Indian^, show the convic¬ 
tion that we realised that we had to receive as well 
a* to give of the deepest things of life P It is 
impossible to answer such questions in the abstract 
-The answers must come, if at all, from practical teats. 

Much correspondence and many Interviews during 
'the last year and a half have produced evidence 
which, in my opinion, entitles one to say that the 
National Adult School Union, possibly'in association 
with other bodies, could do an important piece of 
international service by helping to start an Adult 
“School Movement In India. 

The exact form that such an Indian Adult School 
Movement should take is for the moment of lesser 
Importance than the spirit in which the enterprise 
is undertaken. The form of Adult School most 
suited to any district in India can only be deter¬ 
mined in that land. Nevertheless, In order to 
facilitate discussion and investigation, a provisional 
scheme has been drawn tip ana Submitted to many 
people capable of forming a judgment, and has 
met with much approval. This scheme in brief 
outline Is as follow* j 

flS “Study Adult Schools" should be established 
In the towns of India, in particular, where there 

a College. The twofold purpose of such Study 
Adult Schools would be: 

To create a passion for adult educational and social 
work, especially among students. 

To study, among other things, the best methods by 
which such adult educational and social work could 
1>e carried out in the villages and towns of India. 

For the use of Study Adult Schools, it is proposed 
to publish in India a special Adult School Handbook 
written in English. 

(2) “People's Schools’ 1 should be formed in the 
^villages and towns of India to carry out the ideals 
and methods, which have been considered by tha 
study Adult School groups. 

The preparation of the first Indian Handbook is 
proceeding rapidly. The atm ia to have the majority , 
of the lessons written by Indians* At the time of 
writing, twenty-two ladies and gentlemen have pro 
mised to write lessons for the Indian Handbook- 
These writers will deal with subjects of which they 
have a special knowledge. As planned, the articles 
may be divided into the following groups i Descrip¬ 
tions of educational and social experiments j Indian 
social and health matters; methods employed m adult 
education \ the League of Nations and India. 

Running through the Handbook, in sets of two 
—Indian and non-Indian—will be a series of biographi¬ 
cal studies under the title of “Leaders and Thinkers. 1 * 
It is hoped that the consideration of the motives 
which have urged men and women to devote them¬ 
selves to the good of their fellows will help to give 
the Indian Adult School Movement some sense of 
the underlying guidance of the Spirit of God, 

A considerable amount of adult educational work 
is bein^ done in India, and the National Adult School 
Union. io desiring to help such work, would, of course, 
seek to co-operate as oloaely as possible with exist¬ 
ing societies. Some Indians are attracted to the 
formation of an Indian Adult School movement bo* 
cause, in their opinion, it might help to link up and 
unify much scattered and loosely-organised work. As 
far as 1 know, such unifying work is not being done , 
on any large soale in India outside the Bombay 
Presidency, 

Ernsst ChamPNESS. 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD, f 

0n&H£ tfa* patronage of and largely supported by IS* 
3t*rwam*at of EL B. kb* Mabaraj* Goekmr of Baroda. 

C BogUterod Urctar lb* Barod* GompaniM Art m at 1$&7 % 

TTiHAft OmaiwBABOD*. 

Bran eti e «'t —Bombay, Ah m edntmd, Niviut Moti cuo 
Dabhal, SanLV’etnd.PriUfl, Amreil, HhAvnar*', SJdhpar, 
Karina, Kata!, Kadi, KapadwanJ, Dvsrki, *mS Port Dab* 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED **, R*. 6o.oo.ooo 

CAPITAL PATD-UP * 30,00,000 

RESERVE FUND ... „ oi^o.oo* 

PIBEOTOBS; 1 

Sic Ulfibhol So mold Kt, C.I.&, (Ctaalmm), 

Sfaeth Dur^npnMd Sbambhupruiil Lulud, ( 4 UU 
Agent, Ahcn6lab«dt) 

Shot It Todannsl ChlmialM Samai Bee bar. Mill Aftiit 
Barodo. 

Tool Aid 05 KHatband Beg., (Klla£h«nd Pevctiniid & O 
Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr, ClrdharlaJ Doaabbal Fa club, BA, LLB* BuxhU, 

Raj Ratna BhaMal Dajlbhil Amin, R, A., ML. S. & L* 
(Managing Agouti Alembic Chemical Work* Co, LtL 
Baroda.) 

Seth Praosukblal Ma,mtlal (Shorrock Mill*, Ltd* 
Ahmedabad.) ' 

Mr. 5 . D, Saklatwalo (Tata Sena, Ltd,, Bombay.) 

Mr. Walcbaad Hlr&cbatid (Bombay. 

Mr. Manual Balabbal Nanavatl, B. A., LL. EL. A. M Pea 
Baroda, 


cubkeht deposit aggoomts. 

lataraal o& dally balaoesi from Rs. BOO to Ea. 1.00,000, 
will ba aUowftd ok 1 par sank, par annum and on ■ rt nn ow 
Hu, 1,00,000 by r[Hsoiai arrangemank. Ho interest w biota 
dgaa not 00 m* la Be, * per ball* ?o*r will ba aUamwL, 

riTED DEPOSITS, 

Baaolml lor long at short pariods on karma whtofa maj jm 
iiaertaluad on application. 

LOAHU, GVEBDBAFTS AHD GASH CREDITS. 

The Bank grants aoeommodatlon on tana a to ba airaogsd 
against ipprored HoarHIv, 

The Bank undertakes an behalf of Its ooratHtteaki the nt* 
Custody ol 8barea and SwurUtaaand kha ooUmtion of dlrldandj 
and intowak thereon ; It also undertakes fcfas ula and purohaot ot 
xTofaramsiil Paper and all dartoriptton* ot Btoak at moderate 
ahargaa parUonlort ot wbuloh may ba Iwmt an appltoatton, 

SAvnraa baue d^msits. 

Deposits nodved In Baring* Bank aqdounta and Savings Bank 
deposit imdildM, Intamtk on these la allowed at t per osok pw 
annum. Rule* on application. 


W, a, GBODND WATER, 

General Manager* " . 


THE SCIMDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

i 

Fortnightly bailing* between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma galling at Galle TutSoorla 
Colombo and other toast porta 
according to demand* 

For Freight 'and other particular* apply to— 

NARROTAM MORABJEE It Co* 

A 9 

Saduna House, SI, dprott Road, Ballard Estate, 

S-t« Bombay, 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

, (Eotftbllshed 7tU September 19004 
uroonpoiLVtaD rirs iKDLtsr companies actt 

vi or I88i. 

HEAD OFFICE I 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Mcmon St,, Bombay. 
BANDitA, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay. 
AHMEDABAD. 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch. 
CALCUTTA, 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA, 

POONA CITY, 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

Capital Subscribed ■•>>■■ R9, 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up ...... „ 1 ,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund . „ 1,02,50,000 

London Agents :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd- 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Ra, GOO to 
Be. 1,00,000 @ \% per annum. Interest on balances in 
excess of Ra, 1,00*000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
Ho credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Ra, 0 per half year. 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 


Branches:— 


Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 

Tidies on ‘application.* The Bank acta as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills ahd Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
Application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security, 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 


The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
md purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Stock at moderate Charges particulars of which may be had 
OP application, 

A. G. GRAY, 


Manager. 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA. 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN. 


The articles which appeared in 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER- 
have been reprinted in book form. 
Copies can be Had at Rs* 3 (inland), 
5sk (foreign), and I 2 (U. S. A.) t 

postage and packing free from — 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer* 

K am aka hi House, 

, Randra, 

BOMBAY 20. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 
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8£r0bunllal V. K.CJS.L, 

Sir LalubhaL Sa m&ldos, Ki.< 
Madhawjoa D, 

Esq. 

B, G. 9ar! ay*. Pjiq., 

Q. P. MurdBGbWftr, 
d. X, PevudhAr, 

9* N. Esq,, 


Prof- V, a. Kslfi/ 

H. N„ RsjAdctys, Esq^ 

A- P. ZlnlksraL, Eaq„ 

D. W, Ha at, Enq„ 

F. B, Laxmeshwar, . 

O. M. GftndhI, Esqt,rT 
Boo Bah id ox ft. V. Vandetftt 
V. Ij. Mohta. Esq* 


SHAKE OAFITAD^ 

(Fully Paid) «• m 


Re, i3,0,pot 


I DEPOSITS flxsd for □ year and ahorfar or long or period* 
art aooepisd. Katas and otbar parUoulam may ba anoruiasd 
ftom tb« anduraJgticxL 


f, OCTRBEHT AGOOUMTa are cponad 
BoaLetlea and Individuals lateral U allowed c 
no! sxoeedlng Ka. 1,00,000. 


a (kM&pataaT*- 
i dally babas* 


0. SAYINGS B&ETK DEPOSITS are soosptodt' am] Interest* 
paid at aj par omit, oa mlulmnm moeitblj bakiuiu, Bnlu mav 
bo obtained tram th9 undersigned„ w 

4. Dr&ite an Issosd on district and othor towns on farms fa a* 
anortalnod on applioatlo]!, 

4. Tho Bank dnanoas only registered O&oparaKre Bwlstlw In, 
he Bombay Freaidanoy, on tbs rsoommaadatton ot tbs HbAjAtb.* 
Joopsra^vs aaolsUss, Bombay Preddsngy, 6««aT* 

6, Aoaonnta are audited quarterly by a ftr m ot Inflornoratea 
Asoountente and yaariy by a SpaoLal Qo™rnm«nt Aodllox*. 
Quarter!; ■teteuiente of Unanolal position are pnblfahsd In tna 
" Bomba; GorernmBnt Oasertte .' 1 

VAiituKra u idjmTAi 

Mansglog. Dlreotoi,; 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

outright payment of the Insurance 
money to the widow or children ip 
one lump sutn is a great mistake. To * 
apply a real test you would only ask 
yourself how your wife would invest a nob 
a Hum now without any help whatever 
from you* The woman has been “ Ail 
the Wife and Mother * is ill-equipped to 
invest and safeguard funds designed to her 
family's protection for many years. | pa tidar.C0m 
Therefore take advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

For furihtr particulars apply to ^ 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL. BANK EXECUTOR ; 1 

AND 

TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 
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\nvigorating and Wealth Giving. 

realpaticf^ 


r.com 



Giving the daily bath to 
the baby is no worry to 
he mother* if she . uses 
MYSORE SANDAL SOAP 
The baby likes it and he 
will be happy only if be 
gets a tablet of MYSORE 
SANDAL SOAP to play with 

USE MYSORE SANDAL 


SOAR . 


1 1 


GOVERNMENT SOAP FACTORY, BANGALORE. 

Sole Agents: for Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind and 
Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and North Kannra) and 

Rajputana. 

Messrs. RAMJANALLY EBRAHIM & Co., 

81, Princess Street, Bombay 2. 


The Indian Ladies* 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED GHOB IN TWO MONTHS- 

Edited palely in fch* InteresU of ilia Women oi 
'fndip, by Mas. K. Sattejahaohai, m. Harrington 

JRoad, Ghetpet, Mairaa, 

R*. A. p. 

fiubaaription (including Postage). 

Inland «. & 8 0 

„ w Foraiffn . H 4 0 0 

(Subperibera and Contribution* urgently needed). 


THE GUARDIAN 


A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Economic* 
Political and Religions Problems. 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PRIOR 3 ANNAS. 

Annual i3ub*cripti*n: Inland, Rt. 6f— 

Formg «, lOu Fo*i Jir§t l 

Subscription* and ell ether Oenmo^ijicatiani 
should bo addressed to— 

THE MANAGER, 

The Guardian, 

Hosakth Mount Hoad, 

MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOE THE CURB OF 


realpatidar.com 


COl4t Gough, Headaches, Ihnmtm, E welling* all othw 
IriTidw of Ache* tad Faina, 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY * MADRAS. 
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UNPRECEDENTED l * PERMANENT! ■ ' INSPIRING t 

e pi World fellowship. 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Rolland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain ; 

H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference have been sent 
to us for circulation in India and can be had for Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) postage 
12_as. extra from— 

% The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

, Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20. 

“INDIAN OPINION” 

(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi In 1903) 

For The Moral, Political and Social Advancement 
Of South African Indians. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Within the Union - -- -- -- - 20s Annually. 

ii n ..10s. 6d. Half-yearly. 

Outside the Union - - - - - - - -21s. Annually. 

» » »,.11s. Half-yearly. 

Fop Further Particulars Apply to:— 

The Manager, 

INDIAN OPINION , 

Phoenix , Natal 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

Subscription Rates. 

Inland ... ... ... Rs. 7^8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free), 

Single copies of the current month, if available, can be 
had at 2 annas, current year 4- annas and copies more 
than a year old 6 annas each, exclusive of postage 

•• For further particulars, please apply /'o.*- ea| P atldar - com 

THE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

KAMAKSHI HOUSE, BANDRA, 

_ BOMBAY 20. _ ■ V 

t rioted by Jal B. Dnbaah, Manager, Tha Oommerotol Printing Proa, *06, Cowanjl Pa toll Street, Fort, Bombay, and Pabllabod by 

Bwamlnatb Katorftjan ior tbe Proprietor*of tha "Indian Social Bciormer.” limited, at 106 Cowae^ Pat«J Street, Fort, Bombay 
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“I will be hi barslt » truth, *nd ■■ uncomproimBing u justice ; I am In earaot—*1 will not equivocate—I will not 
cncuu, I will not «d«t i tingle inch—And / will be heard, WliLiAM Lloyd GARitlSON in the Liberator.. 
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0tndbl-'3fcDgflr Dialogus, 

Next OoogTM# Prcwidonl. 
Oongctw SodLaUtt. 

A Beading Katalolsoeno*. 
Fader*! Uptreraltj *1 DulhJ, 
Iqbal on Islam- 
lamtllle ted Ilium. 

PrLflaaa and Federation. 
Solidarity of lit&m. 

Marriage In lodl*. 

Pandit flabira Berlewj Sltua* 
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Dongroii Socialism Dofluod. 

‘The Man Among Hinge . 1 
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Mahhim* Gandhi. 

Indian Federation of Inlemo¬ 
tional Fellowship. 

Mii*«lon*ri<* and War, 

Nogeo Delegation at 8antlnlk*> 
tan, 

SOQ Oh* mat* Etabrago Christ* 
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! NOTES 

Gandhl-Sanger Dialogue: * Mr* Mahadev Desai 
writes a five column article in Harijan of the 
25 th January controverting' Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger's versions of her interview with Gandhiji 
at Wardha on different occasions. He gives 
the correct renderings of what Gandhiji said, 
with his own elucidations of their significance. 
We have tried by excising passages which did 
not seem quite necessary to the narrative to 
bring the article within manageable limits for 
reproduction in the Reformer , The difference 
between Gandhiji and Mrs. Sanger is 
fundamental. Gandhiji regards the sexual 
act except as a means of procreation 
as self-indulgence. Animats copulate only 
to breed and man should not in this matter 
be capable of less self-restraint than a dog or 
a goat. Mrs. Sanger, on the other hand, holds 
that the sex act is itself a spiritual exercise 
and that procreation is an irrelevant and 
embarrassing consequence which can and should 
be cut out by means of chemicals or mechanical 
apparatus. As a matter of fact, we may be 
sure, neither Gandhiji nor Mrs. Sanger hold these 
extreme views into which they were driven 
by the ardour of their argumentation. Gandhiji 
certainly does not regard it as sinful to 
experience enjoyment in procreation; nor does 
Mrs. Sanger wish to give a charter to libertines 
of America and India* Gandhiji claimed that 
he knew thousands of his countrywomen, but 
we doubt if they have taken him into his 
confidence about their conjugal relations* To 
generalise fiom one’s own case is neither safe 
nor reliable because one is apt either to 
underestimate or overestimate the part which 
volition played in bringing about the birth 
of a child. Mention is made in “Women in 
Soviet Russia" of a woman who declared that 
she would like to have twelve children, but each 
of them by a different husband 1 Few women in 
this country would tell Mrs, Sanger that they 
got a baby because they wanted one, although 


it might be the bare truth, as it would see 
immodest, Mrs, Sanger may rest assured that 
the Indian wife is not such a helpless body a^ 
Western people are apt to think because she 
does not dance or try to forget herself in what 
is called society. Birth control can be beneficial 
in specific cases and should be made available, *i> 
such cases. - 

Next Congress Presides! :—It is now certain tI- LO * 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru will be elected Preside 
of the next session of the National Congress- 
to be held in Lucknow. Its date has beer* 
postponed from March to April to suit his 
convenience. The Pandit, interviewed in 
London where he is on a short visit, spoke with 
greater freedom as regards the cask before the 
Congress than he has permitted himself hitherto* 

An Indian Allied News message dated 27th 
January reported him as declaring io an interview 
with British and foreign journalists that the 
only question for Congress was how It should 
approach the matte r of elections. A fuller 
version of the interview has been since issued 
by Reuter's Agency. The Pandit thought it 
highly probable that Congress would put 
up candidates in the elections. On the 
question of aceceptance of office, the Pandit 
merely said that it would be one of the main 
questions for decision at Lucknow. He went on 
to say that his test for any constitution for India 
was how far economic questions, unemployment, 
education, health and questions relating to land 
tenure could be satisfactorily dealt with. 41 Under 
the New Constitution" he added, t( you can not 
lift a little finger on these questions.'* That is- 
also our view, though we may not see eye It* 
eye with the Pandit as to the best way of dealing 
with some of the subjects mentioned by him,. 
India is very much in arrear as regards 
social reform and the test of any constitu¬ 
tion is how far it facilitates the adoption- 
of measures for the amelioration of the 
conditions of life of the population. We do 
not expect any Party to take a different 
view. Where the difference comes ^lis as.: m 
regards the possibility of advancing social 
legislation under the New Constitution, While 
we think with the Pandit that very little 
can be done under the New Constitution, we cac* 
not ignore, as he d:es, the fact that a not , 
inconsiderable section of our countrymen^ practi- / 
cally the whole of the Muslim community/ 
the Justice Party of non-Brahmins in Madras 
and their counterparts in Maharashtra, the 
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4 ‘scheduled castes” who follow Dr- Ambedkar, 
and, after the recent Nagpur session of their 
Federation, the Liberals, believe that the New 
Constitution can be worked with benefit to the 
country and should be so worked- Therefore, 
it is our view that these groups should be given 
the opportunity of proving the correctness 
of their opinion and those of us who differ from 
them can best serve the country by standing 
aside, if we cannot support them in carry¬ 
ing through their beneficent measures* If, 
nevertheless, they fail in their endeavours, the 
New Constitution wM have collapsed, and the 
time will come for devising a more acceptable 
constitution- We have much respect for Congres 
leaders as men of integrity and patriotism, but 
there are men outside that body also who are 
quite as honest and patriotic, and we feel that 
their opinions also are entitled to weight* 

Congress Socialist: —In welcoming the Con¬ 
gress Socialist {Reformer 11} we confessed to 
some perplexity in understanding the significance 
of the double designation. Pandit Jawharial 
Nehru seems to have anticipated the difficulty. 
In his message to the Socialist Conference, 
reprinted elsewhere, held at Meerut a few day ago, 
he has explained for himself the appropriateness 
of the double nomenclature. He is a Congress¬ 
man because he wants political freedom and 
he is a Socialist because he wants social 
freedom. There are other freedoms, such as 
Intellectual freedom, religious freedom, to men¬ 
tion only two. These too every body wants but 
apparently one need not start a party to work for 
them- Otherwise, we shall have Congress Intel- 
lectualists, Congress religionists and so on. The 
Pandit, indeed, recognises that social freedom 
includes political freedom but in the political con 
dition of dependence of India, he thinks a sepa¬ 
rate movement is called for. So far his 
position is clear though not scientific as he 
claims his socialism to be* The practical 
question, however, is how far are Socialists 
justified in collaborating for political freedom 
with a capitalist or bourgeois. The first 
Labour Government in Great Britain was 
supported and indeed placed in office by the 
bourgeois Liberals. The position was soon 
found to be intolerable and the Cabinet resigned. 
Th e se cond Labour Gove r n ment spl it on 
this question, the majority going into opposi¬ 
tion and a small minority remaining and 
becoming part of the National Govern¬ 

ment. Politics nowadays is largely based on 
-economics. In fact, the new nationalism is 
economic nationalism. The solution which 
would suggest itself to a socialist for a 
given economic question will be in the 
nature of things different from that which 
would commend itself to a believer in the 
present system of which private property 
is the cornerstone. The large majority of 
Congressmen have not renounced private pro¬ 
perty and a small minority are wealthy men. 
This may be said even of socialists. It is, 
perhaps, this which does not make the co-opera¬ 


tion between the two crucial enough, at this 
stage, to call for a definite treatment in the 
Pandit's message. 

A Reading Reminiscence:—Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru has supplied the public with information 
of historical value in the course of three 
lengthy interviews in the Leader of Allahabad. 
We should much wish them to be published 
in the form of a pamphlet* Later, it may be 
hoped, Sir Tej will publish his reminiscences 
as Member of the Government of India 
and of the Round Table Conference in 
which he was the most outstanding figure 
from British India. Sir Tej was a member 
of the Government of India at the time 
the events recorded in his interviews happened. 
They are, in fact, now recalled as a testimony 
to the statesmanship of Lord Reading who 
died recently and who was then Viceroy of 
India, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s reminiscences 
show that Lord Reading’s judicial training 
and tradition made him exceedingly averse from 
resorting to Executive action in dealing with 
political unrest- In his first interview he 
mentions two instances which vividly illustrate 
the dangers of the statutory division of 
India into several autonomous Provinces. 
Though the Presidencies were not autono¬ 
mous they caused great embarrassment to 
the Central Government in its negotiations 
for a peaceful settlement of political differences— 
the Bengal Government by arresting Mr, C. R. 
Das. when Lord Reading had called a meeting 
of his Executive Council at Calcutta itself to 
consider a settlement, and the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment by arresting Mr. Gandhi, against the 
decision arrived at a few days previously by the 
Government of India* An interesting point of 
some topical interest is that, while Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru was standing out successfully in 
the Government of India against the arrest of 
Gandhiji, his fellow Liberals in the Government 
of Bombay*-there were at least three of them, 
Members and Ministers—would seem to have 
acquiesced in it. The incident gives point to 
our remark in the Reformer of 18th January 
that acceptance or non-acceptance of office, is 
more a matter of personal scruple than of 
political principle in the present state of our 
political development, if the Liberals in the 
Bombay Government had taken as strong an 
attitude as Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in the 
Government of India, the course of recent 
political history might have been very different. 
There is of course, the consideration that Sir Tej 
had to deal with one who had been Lord Chief 
Justice of England before he came to India and 
the Bombay Liberals, with one who had only a 
forceful personality. It is quite probable that 
if the Liberals in the Bombay Government had 
resigned, others with only communal affiliations 
would have been ready to take their places. 
But their resignation would have strengthened 
the hands of th© Secretary of State for India* 
Mr- Montagu, who, we gather from Sir Tej’a 
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reminiscences, was, inclined to back the,. Govern¬ 
ment of India, * : / * _ 

Federal University if Delhi ?—The Reformer 
* has more than once suggested that a Post 
Graduate University at Delhi would be the best 
means of maintaining a high standard of educa¬ 
tion in the Universities of India especially after 
the introduction of provincial autonomy. To 
study and achieve distinction in such a Univer¬ 
sity will be the ambition of the brightest students 
all over the country and even of students 
from abroad. The Professors will likewise be 
recruited from all over the world without 
distinction of race or nationality. The Imperial 
University at Delhi, as we should prefer it to 
be called, will be one of the great cultural 
centres of the world. The University will have 
liberal endowments for the encouragement of 
all departments of study, Religion, Philosophy, 
Science. ■ Our dream of the Imperial University 
of India is thus far more ambitious. than 
his which the Commissioner of Education 
with the Government of India described in 
a Delhi broadcast some days ago. According 
to an Associated Press summary. Sir George 
Anderson explained how Delhi might become 
the seat of a great Federal University, He 
said: “The youngest but more beautiful 
university would require to make its colleges 
surrender part of their autonomy for a common 
endeavour and to regulate education on lines 
chalked out by the Central Advisory Board,” 
He asked the authorities of Delhi University 
not to enter into competition with other univer¬ 
sities, but to strike a new line in respect of cer¬ 
tain higher studies., “Delhi University could 
develop and specialise in the study of political 
science, which would be of special use at the 
capital where the greatest experiment In human 
history was to be tried. Similarly, instead of 
the present miserable Law Colleges of India, 
Delhi University could develop a Law Depart¬ 
ment, including the study of constitutional law, 
p " Again, instead of having the Lady Irwin College 
for Women as a derelict Institution, Delhi 
University might specialise in higher studies for 
the women of India. If the authorities of Delhi 
University developed plans on such lines, the 
Government of India might also assist. Ho 
hoped Delhi University would give a lead 
' to the entire country.** This scheme, so 
far as it goes, is on right lines, though the 
reference to “the greatest experiment in 
human history” need not have been brought 
into this educational and non-controversial 
context. We do not understand Sir George 
Anderson to mean that the present undergraduate 
teaching should be dropped. Post graduate studies 
can prosper only when there is a background 
of undergraduate teaching, Delhi as a provincial 
University Is a wasteful superfluity. As 
a University for advanced studies it has practi¬ 
cally a virgin field, 

Iqbal CD Islam :—The last issue of the Lahore 
fortnightly, Islam t appeared a booklet of 
about thirty small pages containing an essay 
by Sir Mahomed Iqbal entitled “Islam and 


Ahmadism with a reply to questions raised by 
Pandit JawafyarLl. N’ghni'V. / We reprint the 
latter part of the essay with' a few omissions 
necessitated \by, exigencies of space. In the 
first and larger half. Sir. Mahomed sets 
forth at length his reasons for regarding 
Ahmad ism or Qadianism as being opposed to 
Islam as well as the interests of Indian 
nationalism. We are not sufficiently informed 
about Qadi an ism to estimate Sir Mahomed’s 
animadversions against it. But we have 
great admiration for Bahaism with which he 
couples it more than once. If Qadianism 
is even in broad outline similar to Bahaism, 
it must be regarded as a valuable contribution 
to the spiritual progress of the human race 
whatever its relation may be to the orthodox 
interpretation of Islam. The Poet goes so far 
as to suggest that the two movements have 
been encouraged by non-Muslim Imperialist 
Powers for their own sinister ends. “Russia/' 
he writes, “offered tolerance to Bahaism 
to open their first missionary centre in Ishqabad, 
England showed Ahmad is the same tolerance in 
allowing them lo open their first, missionary 
centre in Wocking. Whether Russia and Eng¬ 
land showed this tolerance on the ground of 
Imperial expediency or pure broadmindedness 
is difficult for us to decide,'* What Imperialist 
interest is furthered by the mosque at 
Wocking ? A great Bahai temple was half- 
completed in Ann Arbour in the United r 
States three years ago. What Imperial 
interest can the United States have In allowing 
this place of an alien worship to be raised on 
its soil ? Sir Mahomed Iqbal, for a great poet, is 
singularly inappreciative of the spirit which wel¬ 
comes light from all sides and deems it a point of 
national honour to offer hospitality to all search 
after Truth. Imperialism has acquired a bad 
odour since It became associated with coloni¬ 
alism in modern times, which, it is our ear¬ 
nest hope, it will outlive. True Imperialism Is 
uniting, harmonising, uplifting. Such was the 
Imperialism of Asoka and Akbar, of the Moorish 
rulers under whom Spain shone as the light 
of Europe In her dark ages, of the Emperors 
of China under whom Religion and Art 
flourished exceedingly. Sir Mahomed regards 
toleration as most often the result of weakness 
and intolerance as a sign of spiritual virility. 
In the latter part of his essay, however he veers 
completely round and makes out that Kemal 
A tat ark's reforms, including the abolition of the 
Caliphate, are according with the spirit of Islam. 

lstuailis and Islam Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
it would seem, had expressed a doubt as to 
whether Ismail Is of whom His Highness the Aga 
Khan is the spiritual head, are to be regarded aa 
an integral part of Islam. Sir Mahomed Iqbal 
points out that it is a mistake to regard Qadianis 
and the Ismaiiis as in the same category. It is 
quite clear that His Highness stands for the soli¬ 
darity of Islam but his words, quoted by 
Sir Mahomed, sound rather like a new 
dispensation a reminder of a forgotten one, than 
that to which they have long adhered. 
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; { BOMBAY* February 1, 1936 . 

< PRINCES AND FEDERATION. 

The journal of the East India Association for 
January prints the paper read by Sir Patrick 
Cadell on the “Accession of the Princes to 
Federation” read before the Association on the 
16th October last year and the discussion which 
followed. Earl Peel, at one time Secretary of 
State for India, presided and made the only 
attempt at meeting the criticisms cf Sir Patrick 
and the other speakers, nearly all of them British 
officials who had served in India. All those 
who took part in the proceedings professed 
great concern for the future of the States 
and some of them quoted from private conversa¬ 
tions with Princes (happily dead) in corrobora¬ 
tion of their own views. Reuter had cabled the 
story of Sir Patrick’s conversation with the late 
Jam Sahib of Jamnagar. “He told me in the 
spring of 1932,” said Sir Patrick, “that he did 
not believe the States would last more than twenty 
years after Federation. I was considerably 
surprised at this view but when I asked other 
people, some of them rulers, some Dewans, 
and others who, after being somewhat 
extreme politicians in British India, had 
accepted posts in Western Indian* States, I 
found a singular unanimity that some such 
period as twenty years would about represent 
the existence of the States.” Sir Stuart Fraser, 
another retired Indian official, put his view of 
the Princes’ position in a hypothetical form. “I 
am sure” he affirmed “that in the case of a 
large number of Princes, when they ask 
themselves why they supported the idea (of 
Federation) the reply would be : ‘Well, we did 
not at first quite understand what Federation 
meant. We did not grasp that it meant 

the sacrifice of certain ot our sovereign 
rights which we have to surrender into 
a common pool for the sake of what is 
supposed to be a common interest and ambition ; 
but we did understand that it was the wish of 
Government that it should take place, and our 
leaders, many of them the cleverest men 
amongst us, said it was a good thing for us/and 
so we find ourselves committed to it”. Sir Stuart 
pictured another Chief of one of the Kathiawad 
States with a big seaport and huge revenue from 
Customs asking: “Is it worth my while to 
accede if, as 1 recognise, under the princi¬ 
ples of Federation my customs revenue in whole or 
in part must pass under Federal management ? ” 
• Mr. C. A. Kincaid whose gift for telling 
stories is known to a wide circle of readers, 
gave the most piquant reports of conversa¬ 
tions • with his Princely friends. One of 
them, “one of the most distinguished, most 
able, and most charming of them," whose guest 
he was, took him for a drive some way out of 
his capital town. Mr.' Kincaid asked him 
casually, “What do you think of the future of 
India? Don’t you think that the Congress and 
the extremists generally are trying to scrap your 


State ?” The Prince replied: “Most certainly they 
all talk about it and publicly express their inten¬ 
tion to do it when they get a chance.” And he 
said, pointing to an open ground, /‘On that plain 
my ancestor, with the whole of his troops, 
met the Moghul Empire, was defeated and died. 
There, too, I shall try to save my State and die 
for its independence.” Another great Prince 
whom Mr. Kincaid could claim as a friend, 
because he was born in his territories, was 
less pessimistic. Mr. Kincaid writes: “I said 
‘what will you do when they try to scrap 
your State ?’ He said : ‘Mr. Kincaid, l have 
in my forts Rs. 30 crores, not your beastly 
paper money, but silver rupees. - If they try 
to scrap my State my armies will cross the 
Jamna. The treaties my ancestors entered into 
with the English people I shall keep, but not 
when you cease to exercise rule in India’. I said: 

‘ But you will be defeated at once by the Indian 
Army.’ He said;. ‘With my 30 crores of silver 
rupees I shall soon win the Indian Army on my 
side, and I shall get myself crowned Emperor.’ 

‘You will, in fact, Maharaja Sahib, be the new 
Yudhishtira’. ( Mr. Kincaid had studied the 
Mahabharata in search of material for his short 
stories * in Anglo Indian journals.)’ ‘Yes*, he 
said, ‘I shall be Samrat of Bharatkhand (Emperor 
of Hindustan) I said : “I hope your wishes 
may be fulfilled.’ But unfortunately death 
claimed him before the opportunity arose. I" 

The most sensible suggestion as to the motives 
of the Princes and also the one consonant with 
the claim of some of them that they had them¬ 
selves started the idea of Federation several 
years before the Round Table Conference took 
it up, was made by Sir Malcolm Seton 
who said: “All sorts of influences have been 
tending to push India towards a greater unity. 

Some of you will remember a very able and 
sinister pamphlet published in the days of Lord 
Minto entitled “Choose, ye Princes.” I do not 
think for a moment the Princes were frightened 
by that warning, but it set some of them think¬ 
ing, and Indian Princes, justly proud of their 
inheritance and their race, began to reflect on 
their position in India and have become increas¬ 
ingly unwilling to set themselves in opposition 
to what the majority of educated Indians feel to 
be the best line of development for their country 
as a whole’.** , 

Sir Patrick Cadell, though he professed nof 
to agree with the late Jam Saheb’s gloomy 
prophesy, framed his arguments on the basis of 
its fulfilment. He earnestly pleaded for the 
continuance of the States. He said : “In the first 
place the British Government is, of course,, 
bound by treaties and guarantees to maintain 
the States; and that obligation seems to imply om 
that the States should not be placed in a position 
which will entail fheir early demise. Secondly, 

I believe it to be certain that the system in the ; 
Indian * States serves a t useful purpose. . It 
is far more consistent with Indian tra-. 
dition than the necessarily Europeanized 
system established, and now unchange- 
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able without greater evils, in the British Indian 
Provinces. It is far more of a personal rule 
than the administration in a British province can 
ever be. The average Indian niter is not an 
autocrat, however autocratic his power may be 
in theory. He is easily accessible, and he is 
subject to many influences which bring him into 
touch with his people** All this is true, but foe 
*he fact that the protection afforded by the 
British Power has emancipated the Indian Princes 
from the obligations of tradition and the influence 
of social institutions. It has been more than once 
declared on the platforms of States' People’s 
Conferences that, were it not for the British 
protection, they would be able to persuade their 
rulers to respond sympathetically to the people’s 
demands. The history of the last few years 
proves that several Princes have ignored tradi¬ 
tion and sentiment. Sir Patrick went on to say: 
“The people of an Indian State must have, it 
is true, if they are to live happily, certain 
elementary sate guards—justice in the Courts, 
and security of life and property. Given these 
safeguards, however, they have many local 
advantages and local interests, which they 
know that they would not continue to enjoy if 
their State became an outlying portion of a 
large British Indian Province/’ In winding up 
the discussion on his paper, Sir Patrick definitely 
stated that these elementary safeguards are 
already provided in the great majority of the 
States! The Butler Committee, if we remember, 
had a different story to tell. Sir Patrick further 
took upon himself to voice the feeling of 
States’ subjects. In answer to his question 
whether they wished to join the Federation, 
the people whom he consulted, asked “Sahib, 
will it cost more ? ■* He had replied, he 
hoped with perfect accuracy, that it would coat 
more. Then the answer, generally, has been : 
**Then, Sahib, we don't want it here.* 

As for Treaties, international jurists are be¬ 
coming concerned at the absence of any machi¬ 
nery for the revision of Treaties which constitute 
the law governing the relations between States, 
similar to that which exists for the revision of laws 
in every country in accordance with changing cir¬ 
cumstances. The only way at presenE in which in¬ 
dependent nations can secure revision of a Treaty 
which has become too onerous or obsolete, by 
force of circumstances, is to break them. A war 
may follow and a fresh treaty at the end of it. 
Or, as in the case of Hitler's Germany, no 
Power may be inclined to challenge the treaty- 
breaker in the battle field, and his treaty 
obligations cease to have farce. In the case of 
Indian States, even if a State finds that its 
Treaty with the Government of India has 
become a bar to its progress, it has no means 
of getting the Treaty revised. The disputes 
about seapoits and customs arise from the 
absence of provision to adjust treaty rights and 
obligations to new conditions and to new ideas 
of good government* This is one of the ques¬ 
tions which a Federal system will have urgently 
to face. - 


SOLIDARITY OF ISLAM. 


By Sir Mahomed I^bax,* * >, 

In the year 1799 the political decay of Islam reached 
its climax. There can, however.: be no greater 
testimony to the inner vitality of Islam than me fact 
that it practioally took no time to realize- its posi¬ 
tion In the - world. During the 19th century were 
born Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in India, Syed 
Jamal-ud-Din Afghani in Afghanistan and Mufti 
A lam Jan in Russia. These men were probably 
inspired by Mohammad Ibnd-Abdul Wahab who 
was born in Najad in 1700, the founder of the 
so-called Wahabi movement which may fitly be 
described as the first throb of life in modem 
Islam. The influence of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan 
remained on the whole confined to India. It is 
probable, however, that he was the first modern 
Muslim to catch a glimpse of the positive character 
of the age which was coming. The remedy ior 
the ills of Islam jaoposed by hint, as by Mufti 
A Jam Jan In Russia, was modem education. But 
the real greatness of the man consists in the fact 
that he was the first Indian Muslim who felt the 
need of a fresh orientation of Islam and worked 
ibr it. We may differ from his religious views, 
but there can be no denying the fact that his 
sensitive soul was the first to react to the modern 
age. ... 

The extreme conservatism of Indian Muslims 
which had lost its hold on the realities of life 
failed to see the real meaning of the religious 
attitude of Syed Ahmad Khan. In the North-West 
of India, a country more primitive and more saint- 
ridden than the rest of India, the Syed's movement 
was soon followed by the reaction of Ah mad is m— 
a strange mixture of Semitic and Aryan mysticism 
with whom spiritual revival consists not In the 
purification of file individual's inner life according 
to the principles of the old Islamic Sufi ism, but 
in satisfying the expectant attitude of the masses 
by providing a ‘promised* Messiah. The function 
of this ‘Promised Messiah” is, not to extricate the 
individual from an enervating present but to make 
him slavishly surrender his ego to its dictates. 
This reaction carries within itself a very subtle 
contradiction. It retains the discipline of Islam, 
but destroys the will which that discipline was 
intended to fortify. 

Maul ana Syed Jamal-ud-Din Afghani was a man 
of a different stamp. Strange are the ways of 
Providence I One of the most advanced Muslims 
of our time, both in religious thought and action 
was born in Afghanistan l A perfect master of 
nearly ait the Muslim languages of the world and 
endowed with the moat winning eloquence, his 
restless soul migrated from one Muslim country to 
another Influencing some of the moat prominent 
men In Persia, Egypt and Turkey. Some of the greatest 
theologians of our times such as Mufti Muhammad 
Abduhu, and some of the men of tho younger 
generation who later became political leaders, such 
as Zagtdul Pasha of Egypt, were his disciples. He 
wrote little* spoke much and thereby Iran formed into 
miniature Jamahud-Dins all those who came into 
contact with him. He never claimed to be a prophet 
or a renewer; yet no man in our time has stirred 
the soul of Islam more deeply than he 1 His spirit 
is still working in the world of Islam and nobody 
knows where it wilt end. 

It may, however, be asked what exactly was the 
objective of these great Muslims. The answer is 
that they found the world of Islam ruled by three 
main forces and they concentrated their whole energy 
On creating a revolt against these forces. 

'lalam, JtnuTy 5ft* 
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Muilai&m *—The Ulema have always been a source 
of great atr v engtb'to Islam- But during the course 
of centuries, especially sinoe the destruction of 
Baghdad, they became extremely conservative and 
would not allow any freedom of Ijtihad^ i t ^ the 
forming of independent judgment ia matters of law. 
The Wahabi movement which wai. . a source of 
Inspiration to the I9th century Muslim reformers, 
was really a revolt against this rigidity of the Ulema* 
■Thus the first objective of the 19th century Muslim 
reformers was a fresh orientation of the faith and a 
freedom to reinterpret the law in ; the light of 
advancing experience. 

* Mysticism .—The masses *of Islam were swayed 
by the kind of mysticism which blinked actualities, 
enervated the people and kept them steeped in all 
kinds of superstition. From its high estate as a 
force of spiritual education mysticism had fallen down 
to a mere means of exploiting the ignorance and 
the credulity of the people. It gradually and invi¬ 
sibly unnerved the will of Islam and softened it to 
the extent of seeking relief from the rigorous 
discipline of the law of Islam- The 19th century 
reformers rose in revolt against this mysticism and 
called Muslims to the broad daylight ©f the modern 
world. Not that they were materialists. Their 
mission was to open the eyes of the Muslims to the 
spirit of Islam which aimed at the conquest of matter 
and not flight from it. 

Muslim Kings whose gaze was solely fixed on 
thtir own dynastic interests and who, so long as 
these were protected, did not hesitate to sell their 
countries to the highest bidder. To prepare' the 
masses of Muslims for a revolt against such a state 
of things in the world of Islam was the special 
mission of Syed Jamalud-Din Afghani, 

It is not possible bere to give a detailed account 
of the transformation which these reformers brought 
about in the world of u Um thought and feeling; 
One thing, however, is clear* They prepared to a 
great extent the ground for another set of men, i* 
Zaghlul Fasha/ Mustafa Karrial and Raza Shah- 
The reformers . Interpreted, argued and explained j 
but the set of men who came after them, although 
inferior in academic learning are men who, relying 
on their healthy instincts, had the courage to rush 
into sun-lit space and do, even by force, what the 
new conditions of life demanded. Such then are 
liable to make mistakes ; but the history of nations 
shows that even their mistakes have sometimes borne 
good frui*. In them it is not logic but life that 
struggles restless to solve its own problems* * It 
may be pointed out here that Syed Ahmad Khan, 
Syed Jamal-ud-Din Afgani and hundreds of the 
lfttteris disciples in Muslim countries were not 
westernized Muslims* They were men who had 
sat on their knees before the Mullahs of the old 
school and had breathed the very intellectual and 
spiritual atmosphere- which they later sought to 
reconstruct* Pressure of modern ideas may be 
admitted \ but the history thus briefly indicated 
above clearly shows that the upheaval which has 
come to Turkey and which is likely, sooner or later, 
to come to other Muslim countries, is almost wholly 
determined by the forces within. It Ss only the 
superficial observer of the modem world of Islam 
who thinks that the present crisis in the world of 
Islam is wholly due to the working of alien foroes. 

Has then the world of Islam outside India or especi¬ 
ally Turkey abandoned Islam F Pandit Jawahar Lai 
Nehru thinks that Turkey has ceased to be a 
Muslim country- He does not seem to realize that 
the question whether a person or a comnmnibf has 
ceased to be a member of Islam is, from the Muslim 
point of view, a purely legal question and must be 


decided in view of the structural principles of Islam* 
As’ long as a person is. loyal to the two basic 
principles of Islam, f. ,jthe Unity of God and 
Finality of the Holy Prophet, not even the strictest 
Mullah can turn him outside the pale of Islam even 
though his interpretations of the Lam or of the text 
of the Quran are believed to be erroneous. But 
perhaps Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru has in his mind 
the supposed or real innovations which the Ata-Turk 
has introduced. Let us for a moment examine these* 
la it the development of a general materialist outlook 
in Turkey which seems inimical to Islam F . Islam 
has had too much of renunciation; It is time for the 
Muslima to look to realities. Materialism is a bad 
weapon against religion; but it Is quite an effective 
one against Mullah-craft and Sufi-craft which deli¬ 
berately mystify the people with a view to exploit 
their ignorance and credulity. The spirit of Islam 
is, not afraid of its contact with matter. Indeed 
the Quran says* “Forget not thy share in the 
World,” It is difficult fora non-Muslim to under¬ 
stand that; considering the history of the Muslim 
world during the last few centuries, the progress 
of a materialist outlook is only a form of self- 
realization. Is it then the abolition of the old dress 
or the introduction of the Latin script? Islam as a 
religion, has no country; as a society St has no 
specific language, no specific dress. Even the 
recitation of the Quran ia Turkish is not without 
some precedent in Muslim history. Personally I 
regard it as a serious error of judgment; for the 
modern student of the Am bio language and literature 
knows full well that Che only non-Europe an language 
which has a future is Arabic, But the reports are 
that the, Turks have already abandoned the 
vernacular recitation of the Quran, la It then the 
abolition of Polygamy or-the licentiate Ulema f 
According to the Law of Islam the A mir of a Muslim 
State has the power to revoke the u permissions M of 
the law if he is convinced that they tend to cause 
social corruption- As to the licentiate Ulema I 
would certainly introduce It ia Muslim India if 1 had 
the power to do so- To tht inventions of the myth- 
making Mullah is largely due the stupidity 
of the average Muslim- In excluding him 
from the religious life of the people the 
Ata-Turk has done what would have delighted 
the heart of ^n Ibn-i-Taimtyyia or a Shah Walt 
Ullatv There Ss a tradition of the Holy Prophet 
reported in the *Mishkaf to the effect that pnly the 
Amir of the Muslim State and the person or persons 
appointed by him are entitled to preach to the people* 
I do not know whether the Ata-Turk over knew of 
this tradition j yet it is striking how the light of We 
Islamic conscience has illumined the zone of hi* 
action in this important matter. The adoption of 
the Swiss Code with its rule of inheritance is 
certainly a serious error which has arisen Out of the 
youthful ■ zeal for reform excusable In a ^people 
furiously desiring to go ahead* The joy of emancipa¬ 
tion from the fetters of a long-standing priest-craft 
sometimes drives a people to untried courses of action* 
But Turkey as well as the rest of the world of Jslam 
have yet to realize the hitherto unrevealed economic 
aspects of the Islamic I$w of inheritance which Von 
Kremer describes as the **Supremely original 
branch of Muslim law/ Is it the abolition of the 
Caliphate ©r the separation of Church; and State F 
In its essence Islam Is not Imperialism. In the 
abolition of the Caliphate which* since the days of 
Omayyads* had practically become a kind of Empire 
it 1* only the spirit of Islam that has worked out 
through the Ata-Turk, In order to understand the 
Turkish Ijtihad in the matter of the Caliphate we 
cannot but seek the guidance of lbn-i-Khaldun—the 
great philosophical historian of Islam, and the fat be j 
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. lif ntodern history- 'Ic^n do rio bdtutf'tlian 1 to 'tfnbt© 
3ierc a passage frtinrmy RUtulfrUttitiu 

Ibii-UKhaldun in his ’femous Pft>le£omcna mentions 
*bree distinct view® of the idea of Universal Caliphate 
In Islam ; "(1) "That Universal Imamate is^a DiVfrte 
t . institution and is consTjqtiently indispensable. (2) 
That Ida merely a matter of expendiency. (3} -That 
r there is no need of such an Institution, The last 
^lew Was taken by 'the tChawarij, the 'learly 
‘Republicans of Islam. 'It seems thdt modern Thfkejr 
!has shifted from the 'first to the second'View/f* e. t 
*to the View 6f the MufazUa who regarded Universal 
Imamate as a matter <6f expediency orily. The 
'Turks argue that in oar political thinking" we mudt 
^be guidea by oar past political experience 'which 
‘points unmistakably to the fact'that the idea Of 'uni¬ 
versal I mamat© has failed in practice. It was a work - 
able idea when the Empire' of Islam was iritaci, 

' Since the break-up of this Empire independent units 
J bave arisen. The idea has ceased *to be operative 
. ’and cannot Work as a living factor in 'the organiza¬ 
tion of modern Islam. 

Nor is the idea of separation of Church and 
.State alien to Islam. The doctrine of the Major 

- -Oooultation of the Imam in a acme effected this 
reparation long ago in Shla Persia, The Islamic 
idea of the division of the religious and political 
''functions of the State must not be confounded with 
■the European idea of the separation of Church and 
.State. The former is only a division of functions as is 
clear from the gradual creation; in the Muslim State 
of the offices of Shaikh-ul-lslam and Ministers j the 

. latter is based on the metaphysical dualism of spirit 
and matter. Christianity began as an order of 
monks having nothing to do with the affairs Of the 
world \ Islam was, from the very beginning, a civil 
society with Jaws civil Jn their nature though 
believed to be revelation a 1 in origin. The metaphysical 
dualism on which the European idea is based hag 
T}orne bitter fruit among Western nations. 

In the history of Muslim political experience this 
separation has meant only a separation of functions, 
not of ideas. It cannot be maintained that in Muslim 

- -countries the separation of Church and State means 
the freedom of Muslim legislative activity from the 

* conscience-of the people which has for centuries been 
-trained and developed by the spirituality of Islam. 
Experience alone will show how the idea will work 
-in modern Turkey. We can only hope that it will 
not be productive of the evils which it haa produced 
in Europe and America, 

The innovation specifically mentioned by the Pandit 
is the adoption by the Turks and Persians of racial 
and nationalist Ideals* He seems to think that the 
adoption of such ideals means the abandonment of 
Islam by Turkey and Persia. The student of history 
knows very well that Islam was born at a time when 
the old principles of human unification, such as 
blood relationship and throne-culture, were failing. 
It, therefore, finds the principle of human unification 
not in the blood and bones but in the mind of man. 
Indeed its social message to mankind Is: “Dcraeialize 
yourself or perish by internecine war.” It is no exag¬ 
geration to say that Islam looks askance at Natures 
race-bullding plans and creates, by means of its 
peculiar institutions, an outlook which would coun¬ 
teract the race^bulldiog forces of nature. In the 
direction of human domestication it has don© In one 
thousand years far more Important work than 
Christianity and Buddhism ever did in two thousand 
years or more. It is no less than a miracle that an 
Indian Muslim finds himself at home in Morocco in 

- spite of the disparity of race and language. Yet it 
■ cannot be said that Islam is totally opposed tor race. 
„ Its history shows that in social reform It relies mainly 
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1 on'its scdiemei'fbi-gradaiFderacinzatiort arid prooeed* 
on liflds bflejurresBtahfie '*Verily, lirr Says’ the QufftH 
“We have mode 'you - into r tribe* arid sub*tribes ko 
that ^yoii ’may be identified; but fifeT^riamong ydu 
hr the eye of God is be who ts the purest in life,* 

"It ‘fs, therefore, clear that if r the Xta-Turk la 
inspired by'Pafr-TuranianlsnVbe Is going not so r much 
against the'toptrit of Islam ds against *thc spirit 'hf 
the times. And if ,'be is a 'believer in ’the 
‘absolutenessdfra^es^h©Is Sure tO : be defeated by 3 tlfe 
Spirit of modem timtia which Is Wholly in keeping; 
'with 1 trie Spirit ‘Of I slain. 'Personalty, however, T do 
riot 'think that the Ata-Turk is Inspired by Pan- 
Turanianjgm, 'as \I 'believe his Pan-Turanian Isrii 
J fe * only 'a political 'retort to Fan-SIavonism, dr 
Pan-Germanism or F^D' Anfflo-Saxonrsm, 

~If fche meaning of the above paragraph is well 
understood It is not Ulfficult fo see the attitude of 
Islam towards nationalist ideals. Nationalism In 
the sense of love of one's country and even readiness 
to die for its honour is a part of the Muslims' faith? 
it comes into conflict with Islam only when it begins 
to play the role of a political concept and claims'to 
be a principle of human solidarity demanding that 
Islam should recede to the background of a mere 
private opinion and cease to be, a living factor In 
the national life. In Turkey, Persia, Egypt and 
other Muslim countries ^ It will never become a 
problem. In these countries Muslims constitute an 
overwhelming majority and their minorities, t\ c„ % 
Jews, Christians and Zoroastrians, according to tho 
law of Islam, are either ^People of the Book' or 
«like the People of the Book*' with whom th© law of 
Islam allows free social relations including matri¬ 
monial alliances. It becomes a problem for Muslima 
only In countries where they happen to be In a 
minority, and nationalism demands their complete 
self-effacement. In majority countries Islam accommo¬ 
dates nationalism; for there Islam and nationalism 
are practically Identical; in minority countries -It fa 
justified In seeking self-determination as a cultural 
unit. In either case, it Is thoroughly consistent 
with itself. 

The above paragraphs briefly sum up the exatit 
situation in the world of Islam to-day. If this la 
properly understood it will become dear that tho 
fundamentals of Islamic solidarity are not in any way 
shaken by any external or internal forces. The 
solidarity of Islam, as l have explained before, 
consists In a uniform belief in the two structural 
principles of Islam supplemented by the five well- 
known "practices of the faith* ” These are the first 
essentials of Islamic Solidarity which has, in this 
sense, existed ever since the days of the Holy 
Prophet until it was recently disturbed by the Bahaia 
in Persia and the Qadianis in India, 

MARRIAGE IN INDIA, 

*Th© ancient institution of marriage, which haa 
existed from times immemorial in India, as followed 
by the Hindus, has now degenerated into a mere 
fetish, a Very cumbersome and tedious affair and 
needs to be shorn of alt its complexities and 
conventionalities. The history of India depict* 
clearly how- our forefathers, the Aryans and Dravi- OITI 
dans, regarded marriage. Since then it haa passed 
through various phases and has at lost resolved 
itself Into a not wholly desirable thing. 

True, every country, tribe, sect and nation has got 
its own peculiar ceremonials and rituals. Accounts 
of the customs add mariners relating to marriage of 
Some communities interest us like fairy tales. But 
most religions and faiths treat marriage with a 
sacredness and Solemnity. Marriage is regarded as 
a holy state and an indissoluble tic. 
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t- . Religion, having been the mainstay of the people 
f and the broad tenets not being held open to question, 

, generally the opinion prevailed that to break off the 
i marriage tie was sinning against God and roan. 

This belief is so particular a characteristic of the 
Hindu faith and this notion having remained 
undisturbed for a long time, religion does not 
~ i .sanction divorce. The husband and wife are life 
partners, thrown into each other's path , by a 
supernatural destiny working as the instrument 
Of an ominipotent God, enjoined to lead a life 
,according to the rules of Grahastha Dharma 
for the final attainment of the Divine state of 
^uncertain). Moksha. Accordingly marriage rites 
were designed with an especial diligence and 
craftiness so that the tw^ lives may not attempt to 
evade aet rules. Agni t one of the upper-world gods 
- was to be the chief witness. Others were to be 
invoked. A too complicated and lengthy performance 
was ordained, carried through a flowing stream of 
Mantras or Vcdio hymns* The marriage rites were 
not to end in a day but should continue for days. 
Tour, seven and so On according to particular rites of 
caste. Somehow or other, the belief was to be 
"created in the minds of the married couple that one 
of the most important acts of life were fc^ing solem- 
,fused, a life from which they ought not to seek 
avenues of escape. Who could have thought that 
this would descend into a money making business? 
All attempts at justification or these round about 
ceremonials would be to argue within a circle, 
Xhe Hindu scriptures ask us to take for granted 
, many assumptions and hypotheses. There is a wide 
gulf between marriage and religion. Marriage is 
not a religious function at all. It is a social affair. 
It is not for religious purposes that you do it It is 
a means for the preservation of the race. 

The Hindu girl looks with the greatest respect 
■on marriage. It is but meet that she should do so, 
Jbut the border lines are crossed when she thinks 
it as the greatest, perhaps the only important, event 
in Her life that matters. Her life is not set for 
marriage alone* She does not come into this world 
.for being married to a person who could bring forth 
.any number of children. Her life has to receive 
,and assimilate the proper amount of other ingredients 
that make it pleasant, happy and useful. After all, 
In modem days, one would regard a wife fit for a 
bedlam who polishes the shoes of her husband, 
washes his feet every morn and eve and performs 
puja over them. The idea is inconceivable in the 
year of grace 1036. My observations do not imply 
in the least that the wife must not be a useful and 
intelligent partner of her husband. 

If then marriage Is to be viewed from an 
angle not at all religious, we should naturally 
think that many of the wonderful and singular 
phenomena that, attend it none have no place. 
Marriage has become more or less an exploitation 
now ; exploitation by the male’s parents for money \ 
of the priests trading* upon credulity for money; 
for excluding healthy tnteroaste mingling j to exploit 
childhood, to exploit poor widowhood 1 Religion 
may have given caste, but not marriage. And if 
marriage is to be tree and to have any utility, the 
many anomalous conditions surrounding it should 
be removed. Healthy marriage does not depend 
upon caste, community or creed. It would be national 
.suicide in a country with such peculiar problems 
.and difficulties as India to prohibit intercaste 
marriages and to persist tn plural marriages when 
to support one wife is a serious problem, to complicate 
simple natural phenomena and still continue instead 
of abandoning age-old customs and practices which 
are today costly and ruinous, Happiness after j 


marriage, is to be the aim, not f>omp and shov^_ 
fmally insolvency at the time of 'marriage* A healthy 
mind in a healthy, body ts to be the comer-storro- 
and not artificiality of marriage* 

Madras. V. VENKATACHALAM* 

FANDIT NEHRU REVIEWS SITUATION. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, speaking to pres»- 
representatives last week, said he hoped while in 
England to meet leaders of different political partie*^ 
Arrangements had , already been made to meet Major 
Attlee, Mr* Morrison and also representatives of the 
Liberal Party, while negotiations with Conservative 
leaders were proceeding. Pandit Nehru hoped also - 
to address a meeting of the House of Commons., 
Questioned regarding the political position in India 
after the adoption of xhe constitution of the India., 
Act, Pandit Nehru, referring to the suggestion 
that there is a view widespread in England that 
the Indian question had been disposed of said that 
he had hesitated for a long time before agreeing to 
hold a meeting in the Commons because of the 
difficulty of saying anything effective about India 1 
in a comparatively short tlme^ It would be 
futile for him and his critics to try to make 
points against each other. He bad a feeling 
that those who called themselves experts in Parlia¬ 
ment were stupendously ignorant of the condition of' 
affairs in India. In talking about India, he started 
from a different set of facts than that of the average 
Briton and they argued in different tracks. 

The problems facing India, according to hi»- 
viewpoint, were entirety different from the pro¬ 
blems of which the average Briton thought. 

It was extraordinary bow even the Secretary of 
State for India was ignorant of the history of 
India—inevitably they went wrong from the very 
beginning. The Constitution Act was a * trivial 
affair.* 1 It did not touch a single problem of India,. 

One of India 1 s biggest problems was unemploy¬ 
ment, which was mostly prevalent among the 
peasant class. It started with the suppression of - 
the old forms of Indian industry and the introduction 
of new methods from outside. A large portion of the un¬ 
employed reverted to the land and no outlets were 
provided for 100 years under British rule. 

Pandit Nehru held that under the constitution they 
could not move their little finger towards a solution 
of that problem together with the problems of land 
and land tenure and industrial development. Further, 
under the Act every single vested interest in 
India was protected and could not be touched by any 
legislature or council* 

Congress and Reforms* 

Asked whether the Congress Party would attempt 
to work the constitution, Pandit Nehru said that the 
constitution pre-supposed a democratic constitution 
and for that reason “constitutional activity* 9 was not 
correctly applied to India at alL When there 
was no such thing as a democratic constitution 
the only question* was whether one should 
break the law or not There was not a 
section of political feeling in India which bad 
accepted the constitution* although he understood r:Q|y| 
that some quarters had said that they would 
attempt to work it. Nobody in India was thinking 
in terms of the constitution doing much good* 

As far as Congressmen were concerned, there was 
not the shadow of a doubt that the constitution could 
not be worked and nothing would be gained by 
working it. The only ques it ion wad how to oppose 
it best, but on that issue he was unable to give a 
reply. He thought it was highly likely that the 
Congress would pot up candidates for election, but 
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with the definite idee in their minds of opposing the 
constitution. The question of Congressmen taking office 
was one which they had to decide. He gathered that 
there was some difference of opinion on that question. 
Pandit Nehru averred that the India Act bad 
‘snortgaged India to a number v of. vested interests, 
converting India into a magnified Indian State. 

; Questioned regarding the possibility of direct 
Action, Pandit Nehru pointed out that in India such 
a phrase meant non-co-operation. The mentality of 
such an action was there, but whether it would 
be adopted depended on so many factors. He ; 
did not think thit it was the immediate issue. | 
Pandit Nehru declared that abnormal measures were I 
being taken even in normal times and the Criminal f 
Law Amendment Act hardly gave a good foundation i 
for the generous measure of self-government to India. 
Questioned concerning the censorship of the press, 
Pandit Nehru said he would not censor the press 
but would certainly proceed against it if necessary 
under certain conditions, though without involving 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and similar 
legislation. 

Pandit Nehru declared that the communal problem 
was very much overrated and overstated. It was 
not religious, though occasionally religious passions 
might have been aroused. It was partly 
an economic problem and partly a middle 
class problem ana largely a political problem. Indeed, 
there was far more religious bitterness in North 
Jreland than in India. Apart from occasional 
trouble over religious processions, the communal 
problem was bom in the la9t 25 years. It did not 
iouoh the masses and it was purely a middle class 
struggle as to who should get more jobs. It was a 
political question in that it led the middle 
classes to think in terms of “getting the spoils’*. 
Because it was not essentially religious, he did not 
think it was the most difficult problem to solve. 
Speaking of hi 9 personal beliefs, Pandit Nehru said 
that his personal attitude was “Socialism completely”, 
but how it should be applied to India depend on 
many (actors and on the time at which it could be 
applied. It depended on the strength of the 
peasantry. The land problem could only be solved 
by collectivisation which would involve expropriation, 
but in order to have a peaceful settlement one 
'should go as far as possible, to win over vested 
interests though India’9 resources would not make 
direot compensation for expropriation possible. 

Pandit Nehru 9 aid he would like to spread educa- 
tion, and ideas of sanitation and other benefits a par 1 
from ohanging the land system. People would 
expect immediate relief from the burdens they were 
suffering from, but he admitted that his proposals 
would mean a reduction in revenue. Personally, he 
al 9 o wanted industrialisation on a large 9cale. The 
first item of the Congress programme was to put an 
end to the Government of India Act, concluded 
Pandit Nehru. 

CONGRESS SOCIALISM DEFINED. 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru has sent the following 
message to the All India Congress Socialist 
Conference which me at Meerut on January 18: 

“I have been told that the Congress Socialist 
Party is holding a Conference this month at 
Meerut and I have been asked to send it greeting. 

1 do so gladly. 

The members of the Party will not expect me to 
discuss from a far country the immediate issues that 
agitate the mind of our people. I am not yet in a 
position to do so. I can only qualify myself for 
approval or criticism after closer touch with my 
colleagues of the Congress and full discussion with 


| them. _ 1 cannot of course retain a blank mind on 
vital issues affecting our. country, but to give a 
j concrete opinion requires more intimate knowledge 
j of the exact situations and human material than I 
! claim to possess at present. I may not therefore 
j consider in this message the detailed programme of 
j the Congress Socialist Party, so far as I have come 
to know it. 

Nevertheless I desire to send the Conference and 
its members my good wishes and greetings. The 
Congress Socialist Party, as its very name implies^ 
stands for the Congress and for Socialist. For 
twenty years or more I have been closely associated 
with the Congress and have worked for it to the best 
of my ability, till I have come to consider myself 
almost as having merged into it I have given the 
best part of my life to it because 1 believed that it was 
working for the ideals that I had in my heart. Inevit¬ 
ably, therefore, the Congress occupies a great part of 
my being and the ties that bind me to it are hard as 
steel. I have also progressively accepted the ideology 
of a scientific socialism and I may claim to be now a 
Socialist in the full sense of the term. Any organi¬ 
sation that claims to represent these two idea3 and 
ways must, therefore, have my good will, quite 
apart even from the detailed programme it 
might advance. I find further that many 
of my old colleagues whose opinions I have valued 
are now in the ranks of the Congress Socialist Party. 

I have mentioned the two ways that have moved 
me, and I take it that they move also, in varying 
degrees many of my countrymen. These are Nation¬ 
alism and political freedom a9 represented by the 
Congress ana social freedom as represented by Socia¬ 
lism. Socialism, it is obvious, includes political 
freedom, for without that there can be no social and 
economic freedom. But India being unhappily still 
politically a subject country, nationalism is the 
dominant urge of most of her politically minded 
classes. That is a factor of primary importance and 
any socialist who ignores it does so at his peril. 
But no Socialist need be reminded that nationa¬ 
lism by it9elf offers no solution of the Vast problems 
that confront our country and the world; it 
I ignores indeed the world and fail9 to realize that 
i in doing so it makes an understanding of even 
i the national position impossible. For, the Indian 
! problem is but a part of the world problem of 
imperialism, the two are indissolubly linked together, 
ana that world problem is essentially an economio 
problem, though it has many changing phases. 

To continue these two outlooks and make them an 
organic whole 19 the problem of the Indian Socialist. 
Scientific Socialism itself teaches us not to 
follow slavishly any dogma or any other country’s 
example, which may have resulted from entirely 
different circumstances. Armed with a philo¬ 
sophy which reveals the inner workings of 
history and human relations and with the 
scientific outlook to guide him, the Socialist tries 
] to solve the problems of each country in relation to 
its varied Background and stage of economio 
development, and also in relation to the world. It is 
a hard task. But then there is no easy way. 

! Ideas are the essential ba9i9 for action. But 
j behind ideas there mu9t be the men to carry them 
| out and the character and discipline to translate 
| them into results. No Socialist can be true to 
, his creed or mission if he seeks satisfaction 
1 merely in brave ideas and in criticism of others 
I who do not argue with him. This is the 
i way of facile intellectual opportunism. He has to 
j remember that he is no armchair politician but one 
I working for an object—for achievement, and achieve- 
‘ ment requires character and discipline and united 
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motion aad' thz. readfoess - to-saorifiaej the. iridi vidua 
self for the larger causeTThat dieciplme and character, 
have ‘boert *adly 1 lacking m> India' l a*ro&efit ramthi 
and the bravo memory of u nited and effective action 
^ almost ■ dream that faded. :ie b for usto 
make that dream real again, and-roai m amoven mere 
fundamental -sense than, it was in the-past, for io the 
future it must be built up on a clear and well under¬ 
stood: ideology# ] i 

-THE MAN AMONG KINGS.’ 

(The Editor, 

Th e t Indian Sodal K tfurtncr* 

Sir, 

"If living is a fine art. King George was perhaps 
its greatest exponent in , re cent tunes. The simple 
^human traits in his career which outshone splendour 
pomp and pageant of a colourful imperial character 
revealed an inward discipline which, without effort 
or austerity appear to have been Almost a second 
nature with him. No greater legacy, could a sovereign 
leave to his Empire in the J life he‘lived, than what 
stands bequeathed by this man among kings, whose 
demise the world all over mourns to-day. 

Singularly free from pride of Empire, what was 
moat marvellous in his life was that .he always -and 
unerringly* returned in the privacy .of his heart to 
its simple human basis for refuge each time after 
performing this or that function, discharging this or 
that royal duty to which his august position was 
called, as if with the ruling conviction that that 
position was after all adventitious, 

For proof of this detached attitude of mind we 
peed not go far beyond the tone, temper and 
earnestness of his very recent Christmas and Jubilee 
Broadcast .messages to listen to which he called his 
people all over the far flung Empire, What was his 
singular good fortune, was that it was during his 
reign time and distance were almost annihilated as If 
.the kindly Providence meant to set a premium on his 
yearning to get into closer touch with them* There 
cjould be no doubt that his heartfelt greetings made 
every listener to feel that he or she was a mem¬ 
ber of the great family of the British Common wealth 
and the speaker was only a Patriarch intimately 
talking to every one .of them face to face from 
the hearth of his home, breathing So every word 
he uttered a burning sense of sympathy and .fellow- 
ship to all, even children not excepted, and _not the 
King Emperor addressing from his Throne. 

There may be many who may differ, and violently 
differ, from all that he is made rightly or wrongly 
to stand for in Royal convention in the politicals 
sphere, but it would be sacriligioua on an occasion 
like this to confound it all up with simple human 
graces which adorned his life. He showed that one 
needed no kingship to be great at heart and coutd 
even be that in spite of such kingship. 

It is given to few to be a King or Emperor but it 
is open to all on the fair face of earth to endeavour to 
live a simple normal human life and earn the kind of 
beautiful death which fell to the lot of this man 
among kings. 

The new king is a great lover of little children and 
according to the small anecdotes we have been hearing 
of his- doings and his unconventional ways. His 
Majesty has every promise of foliowing In the foot 
steps of his Royal Sire, and is it wrong for us to 
expect that it might be given to him even to excel 
his ancestor to that superb human estate P 

The whole picture puts tne in mind of a familiar 
-Sanskrit saying of old which I can not resist repro¬ 
ducing In conclusion. 


‘Yadi itasnu lyadichal Rama 
Tfaanayo vinayaguDopetah 
Thauayo thanayotpathih .* r * A 

Suravara asagare kimadhikyam * , 

[Rendered into English it wodkLread as follows i 
With a -woman as'good as L£k4hmh(eonsort 
God'Vishnu) for a wife, with one endowed f with'tnae 
humility > fora son, 'and ^son bom to that son, what 
else could therei foe rto excel-oven;in Jndra^s abode 
( H eaven ). 

'Penukonda, 

(Anantapur Dist.) > "T. SlVASANKABAJt. 

24th January 1936, j 


-MRS. SANGER’S -INTERVIEW WITH 
MAHATMA GANDHI* 

Gandhiji poured his whole "being into his con— 

, versation. He revealed himself Inside out, giving 
Mrs. Sanger an intimate glimpse of his own private 
life. He also declared to her his -own limitations, 
especially the stupendous limitation of his own 
philosophy of life—a philosphy that seeks self-realiza¬ 
tion through self-control, and said that for him 
there could be one solution and one alone. “I could 
not recommend the remedy of birth control to a 
woman who wanted my approval. 1 should 
simply say to her; ( My remedy Is of no use 
to you. You must go to others for advice.' 
Mrs, Sanger cited some hard cases. •*! agree,' 
said Gandhiji, '•'there are hard cases. Else birth 
control enthusiasts would have no case. But -I 
would say, do devise remedies by all means, but the 
remedies should be other than the ones you advisee 
If you and I as moral reformers put our foot down 
on this remedy and said, ‘You must fall back ott 
other remedies/ those would surely be found." 
Both seemed to be agreed that woman should be 
emancipated, that woman should be the arbiter of her 
destiny. But Mrs, Sanger would have Gandhiji 
work for woman's emancipation through her pet 
device, just as believers in violence want Gandhiji 
to win India’s freedom through violence, since they 
seem to be sure that non-violence can never succeed* 
Well, this is what he said: *My wife I made 
the orbit of all women. In her I studied alt 
women. Z came in contact with many European 
women in South Africa, and I knew practically 
every Indian woman there. I worked with them, 

I tried to show them they were not slaves either of 
their husbands or parents, not only in the political 
field but in the domestic as well. But the trouble 
was that some could not resist their husbands* 
The remedy is ia the hands ot women them- 
■elves. The struggle is difficult for them, 
and 1 do not blame them. I blame the 
men. Men have legislated against them, Man . 
has regarded woman as his tooL She has learned 
to be his tool and in the end found it easy and 
pleasurable to be such, because when one drags 
another in his fall the descent is easy.......I have felt 

that during the years still left to me if 1 can drive . 
home to women^s minds, the truth that they are free, 
we will have no birth control problem in India. If 
they Will only learn to say •no' to their husbands 
when they approach them carnally I I do not suppose -C< 
all husbands are brutes and if women only know 
how to resist thccn a all will be well* l have been able 
to teach women who have come in contact with me 
how to resist their husbands. The real problem is that 
many do not want to resist them*.*No resistance 
bordering upon bitterness will be necessary in 99 out 
of 100 cases. If a wife says to her husband* 
*No, I do not want it, 1 he will make no trouble* 

m Marijan t Jbnuftvj 95. 
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rBut ihe hasn't been taught. Her. parents In 
♦most eafe^'vont t^idi it to her. 5 ‘There are 
some cafe*, 1 know, in which parents have appealed 
no their daughters^ husbands not to force mother- 
<bood on their daughters, and I have come across 
amenable husbands too . I want woman to learn 
rthe- primary right cf -resistance. -She thinks now 
•that she has not got it." * \ * : 

Gandhiji told her that when she went to Calcutta 
she would be told by those who knew what havoc 
* contraceptives had worked among unmarried young 
men and women. But evidently for the purpose of 
the conversation, at any rate, Mrs, Sanger confined 
herself to propagation of knowledge of birth control , 
among married couples only. ■ ( 

Wbat was to be done with couples who wanted to 
. resist the impulse of sex and yet could hot do so ? 

Mrs. Sanger was thus led on to her apotheosis of 
"sex-love"* which she said "is a relationship which 
makes for oneness* for completeness between husband 
,and wife and contributes to a finer understanding 
and a greater spiritual harmony." The distinction 
£hat Gandhiji drew between love and lust will be 
evident from the following excerpts from the con-* 
versatjon: i * ■ *. .* 

G. 5 When both want to satisfy animal passion 
without having to suffer the consequences of 
their act it is not love, it is lust* But 
if love is pure, it will transcend animal passion 
.and will regulate itself. We have not had enough 
education of the passions. When a husband says, 
u Let us not have children, but let us have relations,** 
what is that but animal passion P If they do not 
want to have more children they should simply refuse 
to unite. Love becomes lust the moment you make 
it a means for the satisfaction of animal needs. 

It Is just the same with food. If food ia taken only 
for pleasure it is lust. You do not take chocolates 
4"or the sake of satisfying your hunger^ You take 
•them for pleasure and then aek the doctor for an 
^antidote. Perhaps you tell the doctor that whisky j 
befogs your brain and he gives you an antidote. Would [ 
it not be better not to take chocolates or whisky F* 

Mrs. SL: No, i do not accept the analogy, 

G.i Of course you will not accept the analogy 
baoause you think this sex expression without desire 
for children is a need of the soul, a contention I do not 
endorse, 

Mrs. S. i Yea, sex expression is a spiritual need 
and 1 claim that the quality of this expression 
i« more important than the result, for the 
■quality of the relationship is there regard- 
less of results. We all know that the great 
majority of children are born as an accident, without 
Ihe parents having any desire for conception. Seldom 
are two people drawn together in the sex act by 

their desire to have children.Do you think it 

possible for two people who are In love, who are 
happy together, to regulate their sex act only one© in ; 
two years, so that relationship would only tdee place I 
when they wanted a child f Do you think it possible P 1 

G, t 1 had the honour of doing that very thing and 
I am not the only one. 

Mrs, Sanger thought it was illogical to contend 
that sex union for the purpose of having children 
would be love and union for the satisfaction of the 
sexual appetite was lust, for the same act was 
Involved in both. Gandhijl immediately capitulated 
and said he was ready to describe all sexual union 
as partaking of the nature of lusL lie made the 
whole thing abundantly clear by^ citing faots from 
his own life, *1 know," he said, “from my own 
experience that as long as 1 locked upon mv wife 
carnally, we had no real understanding. Our love 
'did not reach a high plane. There was affection 


between us always, but we Came closer and closer 
the more we or rather f became restrained. There 
never was want of restraint on the‘part of my wife* 
Very often she would show Testriint^jbutiSbe rarely 
resisted me although she showed disinclination very 
often. All the time J wanted earned pleasure 1 could 
not serve her. The moment I bade good-bye to a 
life of carnal, plea sure our whole relationship became 
spiritual. Lust died and love reigned instead," 

Mrs. Sanger is so impatient to prove that Gandhijl 
is a visionary that she forgets the practical ways and 
means that Gandhijl suggested toner,' i 

'Must the sexual union take place only three or 
four times in an entire Hie time ? M she asked, 

"Why should people noE be taught, 1 * replied 
Gandhijl, 41 that .it is immoral to have mor® 
than three or four children and . that after they 
have had that number they should .sleep aepa' 
ratelyp If they are taught this It would harden 
Into Custom, And if social reformers cannot impress 
this idea upon the people, why not a law ? If 
husband and wife have four children* they would 
have had sufficient, animal enjoyment. Their love 
may then be lifted to a higher plane. Their bodies 
have met. After they have baa the children they 
wanted, their love tranaforms itself into a spiritual 
relationship. If these children die and ^they want 
more, then they may meet again. Why must people 
be slaves of this passion when they are not of 
others ? When you give them education in 
birth control, you tell them it is a duty. You say 
to them that it they do not do this thing they will 
Interrupt their spiritual evolution. You ao not even 
talk of regulation. After giving them education in 
birth control, you do not say to them, ' thus fdr and 
no further". You ask people to drink temperately, 
as though it was possible to remain temperate^ 

I know these temperate people," v 

And yet as Mrs. Sanger was so dreadfully in 
earnest Gandhijl did mention a remedy which could 
conceivably appeal to him. That method was the 
avoidance cf sexual union during unsafe periods 
confining it to the '‘‘safe* 1 period of about ten days 
during the month. That had at least an element of 
self-control which had to be exercised during the 
unsafe period. ' * '7 

But 1 come to a third aspect of Mrs, Sanger Her 
address to the 'World Fellowship of Faiths is most 
re vesting. She frankly speaks there on behalf of her 
country where to there are more criminal abortions 
performed than in any other country in the world. 
The national total of abortions has been estimated to 
top £,000,000 per year. This total does not include 
the number brought about by drugs or by instruments 
used by the pregnant women herself," Let it be 
remembered that it is not only the married 
woman who is thought of here. It is the un¬ 
married woman too, and Mrs. Sanger would not really 
mind arming them with contraceptives. 

But 1 have come across in her address a startling 
\ argument which would take away from the serious¬ 
ness of all her other arguments, ; “ Japan, is breaking 
her own record for population increase? The whole 
crisis In the Far East^-so menacing to the peace of the 
world at Jaqge-^growS cut of this * full speed ahead * 
cradle competition between Asiatic races. Dli it not OP 
time for the League of Nations or the World Court to 
turn on this red traffic light P Japan's determination 
to. find an outlet for this surplus population 
precipitates the so-called ■undeclared war* against the 
Chinese, the creation of the puppet state of 
i Manchukuo, the breaking of solemn treaties, the 
sowing of the seeds of another World War,** Anotlw 
yellow peril ? Is it a humanitarian that speaks hero 
or some-one Vastly different therefrom? I wonder. 

M. DL 
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INDIAN FEDERATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
. , ; , FELLOWSHIPS. 


The Federation of International Fellowships has 
for Its motto, *Under one heaven, one family**. Its 
Council is composed of two representative* appointed 
by each Local Fellowship and co-opted members t 
among the latter being Mahatma Gandhi, Mr, T. R, 
.Venkatrama Sas try, Mr. O. Kandas warns Che tty, 
Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. ]. M, Kumarappa and Mr* Verrier 
Elwin, Professor P, A, Wadia is Chairman of the 
Cornell. The Council held its last meeting at 
Wardha from the £7th to 3lst December last, and 
passed important resolutions on (1) propaganda 
about India, (2) Conversion and (3) Village service on 
an inter-retigious basis* The resolution on the 
subject of propaganda by missionary bodies through 
films and exhibitions! runs thus “This Council of 
the Federation of International Fellowships, a body i 
which exists to promote better understanding 
between people of different races and different'faiths, 
having read with interest the statement issued by the, 
British Missionary Film Committee, that films are 
being produced depicting sympathetically Indian 
life to illustrate the work of the Christian Church in 
India, venture to suggest that this end will be best 
served, if, in the further plans for the making of 
these films and before they are publicly exhibited, a 
Committee of representative Indians be consulted. 
Reports received lead u* to believe that unless 
something of this kind is done, serious protests will 
be made on the ground that such films are likely to 
cause misunderstanding or strained relationship 
between British people and Indian people, between 
Indian Christians and other Indians and between 
Christians and Christian Missionaries in India, 
resulting in serious barm to the cause of the 
Christian Church in India, 11 With regard to exhibi¬ 
tions and other such agencies of propaganda, we 
would suggest that, as far as possible,similar methods 
be adopted. 

We would further suggest that in all missionary 
propaganda, whether through films Or exhibitions, 
literature or addresses by missionaries, or other 
means, due reference be made to similar efforts that are 
being made by non-Christ! an agencies for the social 
and spiritual uplift of the people of India/ 1 Propa¬ 
ganda by agencies other than missions, was also 
considered. It was resolved that in view of the 
false interpretation of Indian life contained in many 
productions such as films, literature and lectures, 
this meeting authorises the officers of the Fellowship 
to get in touch with such bodies as might be help¬ 
ful to prevent such thing* being done both in Europe 
and America. 

The Council further resolved that in view of the 
fact that tourists from foreign countries visiting 
India often return without a proper understanding of 
tho Indian people and their culture for. lack of 
opportunity of coming into contact with representa¬ 
tive Indiana, this Council solicits the co-operation of 
the Local Fellowships and its members in making 
possible such contacts. The General Secretary be 
asked to get in touch with various organisations 
abroad which might keep him informed of such 
visitors, la view of the fact that the peoples of the 
West have an opportunity of having Indian life and 
culture Interpreted to them from the Indian point of 
view, this Council requests the Local Fellowships and 
its members to inform the General Secretary the 
names of responsible Indians who are going oversea* 
in order that their services may be utilised for this 
purpose, ; , L 

t . The Council adopted important resolutions bearing 
on the subject of conversions. They are a* follows, 
“This Council recognises the right of the individual 


[Feb. i 


to conversion in the sense of a purely spiritual? 
change of heart, whether within the faith of his birth 
or to another faith, realising that it is the purpose 
of God that all Hi* children shall have personal 
knowledge of and communion with Him. This 
implies that ' conversion is to Jbe understood only 
in the sense of the turning of the soul to God. This - 
Council, while recognising the right of the Harijans- 
to adopt any legitimate means for their social and 
economic^ betterment, cannot regatd migration of" 
the H ary an community from one faith to another 
for such purpose* as in the category of conversion* 
As a Fellowship we record our deep Sympathy with’* 
the Harljan* in their struggle for freedom and. 
respectfully suggest to the leaders of the Hindu^ 
religion that the present crisis is a call to them for - 
m deeper consideration of the destiny and birthright 
of these children of God. This Council, while appre¬ 
ciating the good and Valuable work that Is being 
done by the various Missionary groups, in the 
country, feel* that such work is very often misunder¬ 
stood because of a lurking suspicion in the mind* 
of the people of this country that there Is lack of^ 
sympathy towards and lack of understanding of 
Indian national aspiration* on the part of these 
Various groups, Thi* Council commends this- 
opinion for due consideration on the part of Mis¬ 
sionary friends, in different Fellowships in the: 
country. ■ . . ' 

With regard to village service on an inter-religious- 
basis, the Council .approved In general the scheme 
of rural reconstruction in India on an inter-religious 
basis, presented by the Rev. R. R. Kelthahn,. 
■nd appointed the Rev. R. R. Kelthahn* and! 
Dr. (Mrs.) Kelthahn to be responsible for this work. 
The following Committee be appointed to act as am 
Advisory Body:— 

Seth Jamnaial Bajaj, Wardha ; Rev. H, A. Popley*. 
Erode i Mr. S.SL Bharat hi, Chitambaram, Mr. S. V,_ 
Ramamurthii Salem ; Mr, M. Jamal Mohammed. 
Madras ; Mr, C. Rajagopalaohari, Tlnichengodu ^ 
Mr. J. N, Jayakaran, Coimbatore; and Mr, R. R 
Kelthahn (Convener), 


MISSIONARIES AND WAR. 

The Editor, 

Tftc Indian Social R cfonn€r m 
Dear Editor* 

In a world where the force* of religion are finding- 
themselves more and more in conflict with those of 
materialism it is significant to know what are the 
Ideals of the opponents, A recent poll of the Peace 
convictions of the congregational church of the 
U, S. A. ha* revealed the attitudes of its mission¬ 
aries. The report come* as follows t 
■ “Up to December 19th, votes had been received! 
from 227 of the 492 missionaries of the American 
Board (over 50 of them In India) to whom ballots 
had been sent. Their detailed vote is as follows: 

A. I believe as a* Christian 1 should bear arms 
In or otherwise supports ■ 

1 . Any war which the United States 

Government may declare 5 £%. 

2, Any war declared by the United States 

Government against an internationally 
recognized aggressor ... ... 13 6%^ 

S, Only a war declared by the United 
States Government after making 
utmost use of every agency for peace* 5 7 25% 

4 , Only a war in which United State* 

territory has been invaded. ... 17 7%, 

5 , No war which the United States 
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Government may declare 485 60% ' 

E In the meantime I will woxlc for .peace by 
•advocating for our country s 1 * + f * Yes No* 

L Membership in the League of 

Nations * .. 133 

2. Consul cation with other nations 

in support of the Kellogg- 
Brland Peace Pact and other 
peace agreements ... £17 

"Sw National isolation through 

strict neutrality legislation 44 

4* More equal die tr i bu tion ofworld 

resources and market-* ... 209 

3, A larger army, navy and air 

force »»< ««■* •*. I 

6. Abolition of compulsy or military 

training ... ... ... 216 

7, Government control of the 

munitions industry ... 217 100% 1 

Missionaries are often said to be the best workers 
for world peace and friendship aa they represent 
the best of their country* Such questionalmes as 
the above will do much * to help us ascertain the 
correctness of that point of view. 

Devkotte. S. India,/ Yours sincerely, 

Jan* 27, 1936. J Ralph Richard Keithahh* 

NEGRO DELEGATION AT SANTINIKETAN. 

The Negro delegation arrived of which Dr. 
Thurman, leader of the delegation in an interview, 

■to the. press said, ‘Ever since my meeting with 
Dr. Tagore in America and London, 1 looked forward to 
coming to Santimketan and hence 1 am very 
happy today. Our mission is a pilgrimage of 
friendship from the students of America to the 
students of India. We have received wonderful 
response everywhere and we are thankful for the 
same. We are interested in Indian arts and music 
too.* 

Dr. Thurman is staying here for five days and 
Others will be leaving tomorrow* The delegation is 
meeting the poet in the afternoon ,—A , P m /. 

300 CHAMAR5 EMBRACE CHRISTIANITY. 

With reference to the press report that 5,000 Harijan 
Hindus of Agra villages have embraced Christianity, 
Mr. A. V, Thakkcr, General Secretary of the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, has shown that only about 
300 Chamars of ten villages, near Khandoli, 
changed their frith on account of the bank realising 
Its dues from the Chamars* Mr. Thakkar adds 
that the officials of the bank sought help from police 
who are said to have beaten, the defaulters. 
Christian Missionaries helped some of the latter by 
stepping between them and the bank authorities, 
promising settlement of the dues by instalments* On 
account of this relief, Chamars, with their dependents, 
changed their faith. 


Pick wick Festival in London^Dekgates 

from the Dickens Fellowship fa all parts of the world are 
coming to London Id the last week of March for the 
centenary of the first monthly Dumber of The Pickwick 
Fovert* 

They will see ■'Fickwlckians 11 drive' Id a coach from 
London to Rochester. They will attend a luncheon 
arranged by the Mayor of Port smouth—Dickens* birthplace 
—Hendfa dinner at which a toast to the memory of Dickens 
will be proposed by the Duke of Kent. 

During the visit, the valuable Forster collect Ion of 
manuscripts of nearly all Dickens* works will be on view 
at a special exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London* > - 

Another exhibition devoted to 77>* Pickwick Paper* is 
being arranged at 43. Doughty Street, London, where the 
work was completed in 1837* 

The exhibits at the latter exhibition alone are expected 
to number more than a thousand*— Rtuter* 


90% 22 

38% 3 

28% 148 
99% 2 

0 % 200 
98% 5 


THE ‘ BASK • Or BARODA, ’ LTD^> 

Under the pttrouftg* ol end largely vtrppectod try Uts 
QVWnmeot of H. EL the Matiafaja Gaskwu e< Bezoda* 

C Begfctand under kb* B*rod* Oompanlss Adi m at lSttT X 
Hun Oitnu-BABODL 

SnmettM'i—Bombay, Ahnaedabad, IVavAiri, Mshsunu. 

D«thhoi, Surat, Potuid, Patau, Amrfll, Bbavaaxer, Skihpar* 
Kerf*n, Kdlol, Kadi, KajmdwauJ, Dwerica, and Part Oithu* 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED R*. be.na.eoa 

CAPITAL PAID-UP * 30,00,000 

RESERVE FUND «. „ x 240.00a 

DIBXOTOBS; 1 

Sir Lalubbal Samaldofl* KL, C.I.B., (Cbairman). 

5 bcth DurfapraHt Sttambhupruail Leakari, (Adi 

Agent, Abmedabad* > \ 

5 heth Tod arm el Chime nlal Sants) Boetutr, Mill Agent 

Batch] t. 

loolaldiu Kllacband Eaq lt (KIlaAmd Dovcband ft C 
Ltd,, Bombay.) s 

Mr. Olrdbarlal Dmbhal Perl kb, B.A.* LLB, Baroda* 

Raf Retna BhnlUl Dejlbhal Amin, & A.* M. S. a L 
(Managing Agent, Alembic Chemical Works Co, Ltd** 
Baroda) t 

Mb PrariAukhlal Mjuatlal (Shorrock Mill*, Ltd. 

All mod q bad.) 

Mr, S. D, 3 aklafwala (Tata dona, Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr* Welch and Hlrechand ( Bombay, 

Mr* M anti el Balabbol Nenavatl, B* A., LL AM Pea 
Bartida* 

CTUBR^NT DEPOSIT AOGQUNTS, 

Interest on dally balance* tram Be. 300 to Ba. 1 , 00 , 000 , 
MU be allowed at 1 per eon A pat annum and on iemi* o*ot 
Ra. ljOO ,000 by special arrangement. No intern** wbleb 
doaa nut coins to Be. IS par hall- year wiU ba allowed* 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

Beodvad tar long or abort periods on tonne whlgb may ba 
aaoertainod an appllaatton. 

LOANS, OVEBDfRATGB AND CASH OB EDITS, 

Tbs Bank grants aooammodatlan on terms to be arranged 
again** approved wnrthee. 

Tbs Bank undertake* on behalf of Its eonxKtnsnti the sat# 
Duxtody of Shares and Bsaturitiss and lbs aoUeotinn el dividend* 
and Interest thereon 1 It also undertakes the sale and puunjha*e ol 
Government Pap«r and all doBoriptlnnji ot Stock at moderate 
n barge* partfaulan at wbioh may ba learnt on appltaaUon* 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS. 

Depcalbi reoeivod In Savings Bank aoooanto and Saving* Bank 
deposit account*. Iutareut on tboaa ta allowed at ft per dent pee 
a on cun. Rule* on application* 

w. a* gboundwatxb, 


General HAaaget, 

* .* > 


TUB SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED* 

Fortnightly ft ailing 8 between - 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, i 
Burma Tailing at Galic Tuticoxio * 

* j ■ earpat-iaar.c 

Colombo and other . coast : port* 
according to demand, 

, 1 A 1 V 

f 

For Freight.'W4 otha psrticaUi, apply to— 1 i 

. NAX.KOTAM MORARJEK ft Co. * 

Sudame Houw, tl* dprott Road, BaUtud Egtue, * 

t-W Bombay* 
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INDIAN FEDERATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
. p FELLOWSHIPa * 


The Federation of International Fellowships has 
for its motto, "Under one heaven, one family". Its 
Council is composed of two representatives appointed 
by each Local Fellowship and co-opted members, 
-among the latter being Mahatma Gandhi, Mr* T. R* 
.Venkatrama S as try, Mr, O* Kandaswami Che tty, 
Mr, G. D, Birla, Mr. j. M, SCumarappa and Mr, Vender 
El win* Professor P. A Wadia is Chairman of the 
Co-incil. The Council held its last meeting at 
Wardha from the 27th to 31st December last, and 
passed important resolutions on (1) propaganda 
about India, (2) Conversion and (3) Village service on 
an inter-religious basis. The resolution on the 
subject of propaganda by missionary bodies through 
films and exhibitions, runs thus ‘ **ThU Council of 
the Federation of International Fellowships, a body 
which exists to promote better understanding 
between people of different races and different"faiths, 
having read with interest the statement issued by the, 
British Missionary Film Committee, that films are 
being produced depicting sympathetically Indian 
fife to illustrate the work of the Christian Church in 
India, venture to suggest that this end will be best 
served, if* in the further plans for the making of 
these films and before they are publicly exhibited, a 
Committee of representative Indians be consulted. 
Reports received lead us to believe that unless 
something of this kind is done, serious protests will 
be made on the ground that such films are likely to 
cause misunderstanding or strained relationship 
between British people and Indian people, between 
Indian Christians and other Indians and between 
Christians and Christian Missionaries in India, 
resulting in serious harm to the cause of the 
Christian Church in India," With regard to exhibi¬ 
tions and other such agencies of propaganda, we 
would suggest that, as far a a possible,similar methods 
be adopted ' . 

We would further suggest that in all missionary 
propaganda, whether through films or exhibitions, 
literature or addresses by missionaries^ or other 
means, due reference be made to similar efforts that are 
being made by non-Christian agencies for the social 
and spiritual uplift of the people of lodia/' Propa¬ 
ganda by agencies other than missions, was also 
considered. It was resolved that in view of the 
false interpretation of Indian life contained in many 
productions such as films, literature and lectures, 
this meeting authorises the officers of the Fellowship 
to get in touch with such bodies as might be help¬ 
ful to prevent such things being done both in Europe 
and America. 

The Council further resolved that in view of the 
fact that tourists from foreign countries visiting 
India often return without a proper understanding of 
the Indian people and their culture for- lack of 
opportunity of coming into contact with representa¬ 
tive Indians, this Council solicits the co-operation of 
the Local Fellowships and its members in making 
possible such contacts* The General Secretary be 
asked to get In touch with various organisations 
abroad which might keep him informed of such 
visitors. In view of the fact that the peoples of the 
West have an opportunity of having Indian life and 
culture interpreted to them from the Indian point of 
view, this Council requests the Local Fellowships and 
its members to inform the General Secretary the 
names of responsible Indians who are going overseas 
.in order that their services may be utilised for this 
purpose* ; t 

i. The Council adopted important resolutions bearing 
on the subject of conversions. They are as follows, 
“This Council recognises the right of the individual 
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to conversion in the sense oi a purely spiritual^ 
change of heart, whether within the faith of his birth 
or to another faith, realising that it la the purpose 
of God that all His children shall have personal 
k no wl edge of and com mun ion w ilh Him. This 
implies that [conversion is to # be understood only 
in the sense'of the turning of the soul to God* This * 
Council, while recognising the right of the Harijans- 
to adopt any legitimate means for their social and 
economic^ betterment, cannot regard migration of" 
the Harijan community from one faith to another 
for such purposes as in the category of conversion* 
As a Fellowship we record our deep sympathy with ■. 
the Harijans ifi their struggle for freedom and* 
respectfully suggest to the leaders of the Hindu 
religion that the present crisis Is a call to them for' 
a deeper consideration of the destiny and birthright 
of these children of God. This Council, while appre¬ 
ciating the pood and valuable work that is being 
done by the various Missionary groups in the 
country, feels that such work is very often misunder¬ 
stood because of a lurking suspicion in the minds 
of the people of this country that there is lack of ^ 
sympathy towards and lack of understanding of 
Indian national aspirations on the part of these 
Various groups. This Council commends thrs- 
opinioo for due consideration on the part of Mis¬ 
sionary friends, in different Fellowships in the 
country* 

With regard to village service on an inter-religious* 
basis, the Council ,approved in genera! the scheme ■ 
of rural reconstruction in India on an inter-religious- 
basis, presented by the Rev. R* R* Keith a bn,, 
and appointed the Rev, R* R. Ketthahn, and 
Dr* (Mrs.) Keilhahn to be responsible for this work. 
The following Committee be appointed to act as an* 
Advisory Body*— 

Seth Jamnajal Bajaj, Wardha; Rev. H. A Poplejv 
Erode; Mr, S S. Bharatbi, Chitambaram; Mr. V^. 
Ramamurthi, Salem ; Mr* M. Jamal Mohammed^ 
Madras ; Mr. G* RajagopalaohaK, Tlruchengodu p 
Mr. J. N* Jayakaran, Coimbatore; and Mr. R* R 
Kelthahn (Convener), 


MISSIONARIES AND WAR, 

The Editor, 

T/tC Indian Social Rsfemntr* 

Dear Editor, 

In a world where the forces of religion are Jinding- 
themselves more and more in conflict with those of 
materialism it is significant to know what are the 
ideals of the opponents. A recent poll of the Feaoe 
convictions of the congregational church of the' 

U. S, A has revealed the attitudes of its mission-- - 
aries* The report cornea as follows ; 

“Up to December 19th_, votes had been received: 
from 227 of the 492 missionaries of the American 
Board (over 50 of them in India) to whom ballots- 
had been sent. Their detailed vote is as follows: 

A. I believe as a Christian I should bear arms- 
in or otherwise support* 

1 , Any war which the United States 

Government may declare —* 5 2%, 

2, Any war declared by the UnitedStates jatiHar COm 

Government a gain st an internationally 
recognized aggressor ... ... 13 6%, 

S* Only a war declared by the United ■ 

States Government after making 
utmost use of every agency for peace. 57 25%. 

4. Only a war in which United States 

territory has been invaded. *„ 17 7£ 

5. No war which the United States 
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Government may declare -185 60% 

B. In (he meantime I will work 4 for .peace by 
advocating toe oor country Y ' 1 ‘' J ' J Yea No* 

L Membership in the League ol 

Nations .. ... 198 90% 22 

% Consultation with other nations 
in support of the Kellogg- 
Brian*} Peace Pact and other 
peace agreements ... 217 93% 3 

1L National isolation through 

strict neutrality legislation 44 28% 148 

4, More eq uaj di g tti bution ofworld 

resources and markets ... 209 99% 2 

ff. A larger army, navy and air 

force ... ... ... 1 0% 200 

6, Abolition of compulsy or military 

training ... ... ... 216 98% 5 

7* Government control of the 

munitions industry ... 217 100% 1 

Missionaries are often said to be the best workers 
for world peace and friendship as they represent 
the best of their country. Such questionaimes as 
the above will do much to help us ascertain the 
correctness of that point of view* 

Oevkottc,SL India,/ Yours sincerely, 

Jan. 27, 1936. J Ralph Richard Keithahn. 


NEGRO DELEGATION AT SANTINIKETAN* 

The Negro delegation arrived of which Dr, 
Thurman, leader of the delegation in an interview, 
to the press said, ‘Ever since my meeting with 
Dr, Tagore in America and London, I looked forward to 
coming to Santiniketan and hence l am very 
happy today. Our mission is a pilgrimage of 
friendship from the students of America to the 
students of India. Wc have received wonderful 
response everywhere and we are thankful for the 
same. We are interested in Indian arts and music 
too/ 

Dr* Thurman is staying here for five days and 
others will be leaving tomorrow. The delegation is 
meeting the poet in the afternoon.*— jL P , /. 


800 CHAMARS EMBRACE CHRISTIANITY. 

With reference to the press report that 5,000 Harijan 
Hindus of Agra villages have embraced Christianity, 
Mr, A, V, Thakkcr, General Secretary of the 
Harijan Sevak Sangh, has shown that only about 
300 Chamars of ten villages, near Khandoli, 
changed their filth on account of the bank realising 
its dues from the Chamars. Mr. Thakkar adds 
that the officials of the bank sought help from police 
who are said to have beaten the deSuiters. 
Christian Missionaries helped some of the latter by 
stepping between them and the bank authorities, 
promising settlement of the dues by instalments. On 
aooount of this relief, Chamars, with their dependents, 
changed their faith, 

Pickwick Festival in London—Delegates 

from tha Dickens Fellowship In all parts of tho world aro 
Coming to London In the last wee ft pf March for the 
centenary of the first monthly number of Tha Pickwick 
Pajwu 

They wilt see "Pickwickian*” drive In a coach from 
London to Rochester. They will attend a luncheon 
arranged by tho Mayor of Portsmouth—Dickens 1 birthplace 
—and* dinner at whfch a toast to the memory of Dickens 
will be proposed by the Duke of Kent. 

During the visit, the valuable Forster collection of 
manuscripts of nearly all Dickers' works wiU bo on view 
at a special exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
London. ■ 

Another exhibition devoted to Tha Pickteidk P apart Is 
being arranged at 4&, Doughty Street, London, where tho 
work was completed la 1837* 

The exhibits at the latter exhibition alone am expected 
to number more than a thousand*— R*uUr„ 


THE 1 BASK OF• BAKODA, LTD,' ‘ » 

(Jals the patronage el and largely ■nppqrtat bf tt* 
fttrternmeo* of EL H. the Maharaja Gw*war of Baroda. 

t Bestowed under Uu Baroda Oampa&lee Ant m af last > 


Hud Ovrn j—RAHODA, 

Bftnctiu'i-BotnNy, Ahmedabuf, Nevaart, Mobaana 
Dabhei, 3u rat, Patna, Am reft, Bhtvurir, SUbprti 

Karjao, KaJol, Kadi, Kapadwanl, Dwarka, and Port Oiha 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED « Ra 6e.DO.oo* 

CAPITAL PAID-UP » m 

RESERVE FUND » 3MO.OO* 

* * PIBUCTOBS: • * - 

5tr Lalubhal Saraal4aa» Kt, C.I.E., (CbiUiou)}* 

5bctb Durcipmsod Sfianabbupnaad Lulurl, ;ADL 
Agoott Abmedtbid* > 


Shetb Todarmal Chlmanlal Sama] Beehar, Mill Agent 
Birodo, 

ToobtdM KUachand Eaq„ (Kflocbud DevCbaud A Q 
Ltd*, Ekmbiyj , 

Mr. Olrdberlal Dmbbal PartKli, S.A., LL3, Baroda, 

?aj Raton BbaElal Dajlbhal Amin, & A., ALA G, L 
(Managing Agent, Alembic Chemical Works Co, UA, 
Barwta.) 

Soth PrafiAukhlnl Ma.atlai (Sborrock Mill*, Lt4. 
Ahmtxlubad.) 


Mr. 5. D* SakJatwala (Tata Sons, Ltd., Bombay r y 
Mr. Walchand Himctiand (Bombay, 

Mr. Manllal BalabhaJ Nanavatl, &. A., LL. B*, A. M, Pen 


CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 


Interest on dally be la none frota B*. 300 to Bo. 1*00.000, 
will be allowed at l per aenk per annum and on inma on* 
ft*, 1,00,000 by rpealal amBgAment, No intarwit which 

doee not oom* to Re. 5 par bait* j«i will ba allowed. 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

HAQoiTad tor long a abort parted* on terms whJab may a* 
ABKtelDed on apyUontlon. 

LOANSi OTCBURAFTg AND GASH CREDITS, 

Tbe Bank grant* aooommodatlon on tumi to be arranged 
agatnat approved teenrlUea. 

The Bank undertake* an behalf of Ha aanstUuente the ■(« 
Otmtody of Share! and Baourttia* and I be eeUeatlon of ilfidettdj 
and Interact thereon ; It aLao undertake* the n[g and pnmbnea ai 
UuTnnmaiit Paper and all description# of Stock at modaial* 
ehargea purtfoularool wblnh may be learnt on application. 

blvihob Bank deposits, 

DepseUe roaerted In Saving* Bank aodotintr and Bertngj Bank 
depuait aooannte. laioMat on than U allowed al > per eent par 
annum. Rule* on application* 

W. G. GROUNDWATER, 

General Manager* 

** ■ J! 


THE SCLNDU STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED* 



Fortnightly sailing a between . 
Bombay, Karachi and CtiontG, i 
Burma galling at GaUe Tutioorin 

^ *ealp- dar. om 

Colombo and other ; ooa^t , port# 
aocording to demand* 

■" V 

l 

For Freight and other particular* apply j. i 

KARKOTAM MORARJEE a Co, * 


Budaoia Hottac. IL, dpfott Road* Ballard Eitan, 

T-Xi Bofnb *j * 
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THE BAHK OF INDIA. LTD.; 

(£»tEbIlsh«d7th September 1003.) 

" mboaPoBAflip pares* thb dtdiah ocmPAniza ao* ", 

M . v V . * i t - ■ > 71 0F l80S - - , ■ v • 

ME AO OFPICB l 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, B0M3AT- 
HULLION EXCHANGE, J 

Sheik Kcmon St., Bombay, 
BANDED, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL/ 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay* 
AHMEDABAD, 

AH M EDA BAD, (Station Branch. 
CALCUTTA, 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA* 

POONA CITY, 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

Capital Subscribed Ra, 2,00*0000 

Capital Called up : m«h» „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund . .«*•* - » 1,02,50,000 

London AgentsThe Westminster Bank, Ltd* 
1 CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


Branches 


Interest u allowed on daily balances from Ra, 800 to 
fia. 1,00,000 @ 1% per annum. Interest on balances in 
excess of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by sped*! arrangement, 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting; 
io less than Rs. 5 per half year, 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 


Deposits are received fixed for one year or for abort 
period at rates of interest wbich can be ascertained oc 
application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable term a 
Roles on application-* The Bank acts as Executor and 
Tnuteo under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained cm 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shores and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes tbc scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
nock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application, 

A. G. GRAY, 


Manager, 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA, 

BY 

K. NA TAR A JAN ; 


The articles which appeared in 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

have been reprinted in Look form* 
Copies can be had at Rs- 3 (inland), 
5sh. (foreign), and $ 2 (II, S. A.)* 
postage and packing free from — 

The Manager , 

The Indian Social Reformer* 
Kamakshi House, 

' Bandra, 

BOMBAY 20. 


, THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE, BANIC.LTD,. 1 

ETJCAD OFFICER ApedloSbrtrt, Fort, BfKfiaT, 


II 

V/j * ft 

I 




Barameit l (District Poona)* 
ialsmpur (BMtdct Sataral 
Karad ' * 1 H 1 

T asgaeo j f : I n . ^ % 

Satara < „ * X 

KlrtosLarvadl / „ * /* 

Shi rain ' f 4 ■* ■ *« > 

KorefCHon ( „ 1 ^ ). 

Kepergaeu (Bbtrkt A timed- 
c T rragw), 

Shevgaon ( » .* 5. 

Ahtneduagaf « .i >. 

Bhlwaudl (District Thau a)* 
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QUALITY /. 

So—called cheap silk fabrics do let you do want any time and 
■cost you more in the long run because they are made down to a 
price and not up to a standard. ■ V, ( - r -., 

Mysore Government Silk Weaving Factory 
fabrics are recognised throughout India for 
their superior quality, reliability .and attrac¬ 
tiveness and are guaranteed free from admixture 
either with artificial silk or foreign yarn. ,. 

f - aJ 

' f 

The choice is in your hanas . 

Buy Mysore Georgettes, Mysore Crepes _ and 
Mysore Satins and. have full satisfaction. 

Lending Stockist*. 

Affen/sr— 

The Mysore Products, Princess Street, BOMBAY. 

The Mysore Silk Depot, Swadeshi Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 
The Svadeshi, Yusuf Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY 
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UNPRECEDENTED l . PERMANENTI INSPIRING I 

realpatidar.com 

WORLD FELLOWSHIP. . 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutionsfor the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Rolland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain ; 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference have been sent 
to us for circulation in India and can be had for Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) postage 
12 as. extra from— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

_ . _Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20. 


“INDIAN OPINION” 

(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi In 1903) 

For The Moral, Political and Social Advancement 
Of South African Indians. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Within the Union - -- -- -- - 20s Annually. 


Outside the Union 

99 »9 »* 


_ The Manager. 


Fop Further Particulars Apply to:— 

INDIAN OPINION , 

Phoenix, Natal. 


- 10s. 6d. Half-yearly. 

21s. Annually. 

Us. Half-yearly. 


THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

Subscription Rates. 

Jjnland . ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... ... ... Rs. 10 (Post Free), 

Single copies of the current month, if available, can be 
..had ait 2 annas, current year 4 annas and copies more 
than a\year old 6 annas each, exclusive of postage 


For further particulars, please 

THE MANAGER, 


apply to.-jealpatidar.com 


THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 

\ KAMAKSHI HOUSE, BANDRA, 

\ BOMBAY 20. 


Frlctod by Jal B. Dubaah. Manager} The Commercial Printing Prase, 100, Oowaaji Fa toll,- Street, Fort, Bombay, and Published by 
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**I will be 
excuie, 1 will not 


harsh u truth, and m uncompromising m fustic* : I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not , ~ 
t retreat a single Inch— And / will be heard:* William Lloyd Garrison in the Liberoti &h f 


Bamakrlsho* Centenary. 

Bra bmo 8aona|* 

OoDgreaa in the Amiably. 

A Bad tlnndsr. 

Tbs Neat Oocgreie President. 
Croes Oarreata. 

Tbs Aga Khan as OoTeroo*. 
Women and Coeducation. 
Women's Oolleges. 

Doom ploy meat In tbs United 
Provtooea. 

Tb* Dowry Demon. 

Apocryphal ? 

“Eroladed Aisaa." 

The fiaprn Report on Under 
Unemployment. 


CONTENTS 

Tbs Eoonom loe of OooTerdoo. 
Congress and lbs Liberals. 

Sri Ramakrlshna Centenary 
Memorial Volume. 

The Aooeesiou ot tbs Prlnoss to 
Federation. 

Axnerioan Attitude Towards 
Indian Immigration* 
International Women's Oonfs- 


Indlsn Women A Journalism. 
Traffio In Women and Children 
Tbs Crown In British Polltlas. 
The Mechanism oi Sanctions. 


NOTES 

Ramakrishna Centenary: —We publish ^ in 
smother c lumm the prospectus of what promises 
to be a monumental volume on the ieligious and 
cultural movements in India, which is under 
preparation as a part of the world-wide celebra¬ 
tions commencing from the 24th February in 
commemoration of the one hundredth birthday 
of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. To the 
world at large the Paramahamsa is known as 
the Master of Swami Vivekananda, the apostle 
of dynamic Hinduism, to whom is largely due 
that today in many countries its basic principles 
are known and appreciated. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
greatest achievement, however was that, at a 
time when Agnoticism was professed by some of 
the masterminds of the nineteenth century, 
when John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer 
were the prophets of Young India, and when 
Materialism seemed t* have finally established 
itself as the creed of educated men, he 
demonstrated in his own life the supremacy of 
the spiritual and turned some of the best minds 
of India to the value of their ancient heritage. 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy had established the 
Brahmo Samaj as the organ of the highest 
teachings of Hinduism. He was careful not to 
depart irom the traditional basis. 

Relation to the Brahmo Sams] :—Sir Albion 
Rajkumar Banerjee in his loving memoir of his 
father, Sasipada Banerji, who was one of the first 
adherents of the Brahmo Samaj, has men¬ 
tioned the little known fact that Raja Ram 
Mohun Roy had made belief in the Vedas 
a part of the creed of the Brahmo 
Samaj. Maharshi Devendranath Tagore, 
father of the Poet, while not accepting this belief, 
drew his inspiration entirely from the Upani- 
shads and adhered to the social conventions of 
Brahminism. Under Keshab Chandra Sen v s 
leadership alien elements crept into the Brahmo 


Samaj and destroyed its power to influence th$ 
course of Hindu religious evolution. Sri Rama- 
krishna stepped into the breach. He had great 
regard for the Brahmo Samaj and they for him. 1 
Every religious revival must have behind it! 
direct religious experience. The Brahmo 
Samaj springs had run dry. The Paramahamsa 
was able to affirm, as did the Vedic seer of 
old, that he had realised in his own experience 
the Divine Presence and he assured others that 
they could also do so if they observed the neces- J 
sary discipline. As usual, the West had to 
appreciate the genius of the Paramahamsa before 
his own countrymen knew that there was born 
and lived and moved amongst them a Man of 
God. The Ramakrishna Ceutenary should recall 
India to her true mission to the world. 

Congress in the Assembly:—Congress members 
have not acquitted themselves as well as might 
be expected in the opening days of the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly. They behaved like school¬ 
boys in not standing up when the resolution of 
condolence on the King's death was passed and, 
again, when a message from His Excellency 
the Viceroy was read. It is good manners to 
stand up when a condolence resolution is passed 
even at a public meeting on the death of a 
private citizen. To omit to do so when the 
resolution related to the death of the Sovereign 
to whom Congress members, like others, of 
the Assembly have sworn allegiance, is the 
height of incivility. The Viceroy, again, addressed 
the House not in his private capacity but 
as the representative of the Sovereign, and* 
the omission to show the courtesy due to his 
position, was another sign of mental immaturity. 
If we wish to take part in public life we must 
have regard to established conventions* which- 
involve no principle and, at the same time, help 
to promote a sense of being engaged in a 
common public cause among all parties. The 
withdrawal of the adjournment motion in con¬ 
nection with certain paragraphs in “India it* 
19A3-34* is a capital blunder. The proper 
motion was to demand that the offensive passages 
should be expunged. Adjournment motions have- 
a specific and narrow range which does not 
cover cases of this kind. Having given' 
notice of adjournment, however, it was very 
foolish to withdraw it, unless the mover was 
convinced that he had based his motion on a 
mistaken view of facts. 

A Bad Blunder :— la the present instance, the 
blunder is aggravated by the publication. 
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on the same day as the news of the withdrawal 
of a Government communique defending and 
justifying the offending paragraphs. We have 
*io time now to go into details. But the charge 
that the Bihar Relief Fund raised by Mr, 
Rajendra Prasad was wrongly used to give relief 
to sufferers from floods in the same area, is 
palpably absurd- The floods, we are told, had 
nothing to do with the earthquake- But the 
sufferers were the earthquake sufferers on whom 
the floods came as a further visitation; and 
only men whose soul is steeped in sealing- 
wax and bound with red tape, would think 
that this was a matter for criticism. ' The 
Quetta Relief Administration was not such 
a success as the official propagandist says 
it was. Press criticisms were punished by 
demanding heavy securities. But the public 
is not at all ‘satisfied that the Quetta relief 
would not have been more much, more, efficient 
if the preferred non-official cooperation had 
been availed of* The paragraphs in “India in 
19 53-3 4** are of a piece with the attack on 
Pandit Jawahartal Nehru in the Bengal Adminis¬ 
tration Report, which had to be withdrawn. 
The ■ Congress leaders in the Assembly have 
made Mr, Rajendra Prasad's position very 
difficult by their lack of forethought. 

The Next Congress President;—Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru has been elected President of the 
forthcoming session of the Indian National 
Congress by a practically unanimous vote. Two 
years ago, the New Statesman in a leading 
article compared the Pandit in Indian politics to 
the Prince of Wales in British politics. It is 
remarkable even as a coincidence that when the 
Prince succeeded to the British throne, the 
Pandit should be elected to the presidentship of 
the largest political organisation in India* The 
two offices are totally diderent but the event 
marks a supreme moment in the lives of the 
Prince and the Pandit who are nearly of the 
same age. The Prince on becoming King 
pledged himself to follow in the footsteps of his 
Father as a constitutional .sovereign. The 
Pandit, on the other hand, has been, on the eve 
of his election as President of the Congress, 
proclaiming in interviews and speeches in London, 
views some of which can not but be highly 
embarrassing to his fellow Congressmen in this 
country* Thus the Pandit, for instance, avowed 
that he was in favour of large scale industries 
whereas the Congress has definitely declared 
itself in favour of ruralisation of industries. 
Cross Currents:— The Pandit is barely tolerant 
of Khadi—hand-spun and hand woven cloth*™ 
which, he holds, has no future. The Congress 
has made the wearing of Khadi obligatory on 
all office-bearers. The Leader of Allahabad calls 
attention to his statement In favour of expropria- 
tion of land without direct compensation and 
asks, pertinently, what indirect compensation 
the Pandit has in his mind, v Above all, while 
the retiring President, Babu Rajendra 1 Prasad, 
has been telling Liberals .that the Congress can 
not give up the goal of independence, the Pandit 


has declared himself in London in favour of a| 
constitution which enables him to carry out his 
programme of socialisation- In fact, the 
Pandit’s movements in London suggest that he 
is inclining to an alliance with the British 
Labour Party for bringing about a socio¬ 
economic revolution in India, The Pandit, it is 
true, has also declared that his socialism is scienti¬ 
fic which means tha t its application to Indian 
conditions would be tentative and experimental 
at each step- But he has also said that it is 
complete The Pandit does not seem to have 
been aware that he was likely to be elected to 
the Presidentship* His nomination was rather 
sudden and was apparently made without 
ascertaining his views on some of the crucial 
problems which the Congress at Lucknow will 
‘have to face. 

The Aga Khan as Governor: —His Highness 
. the Aga Khan is reported to have told a deputa¬ 
tion of his followers in Karachi that he would 
not accept any office under the new constitution 
less than a Governorship, We can hardly 
believe the report. That the Aga Khan will 
make an excellent administrator, we have no 
doubt. We had ourselves suggested ( Reformer t 
June 3,1933) that His Highness would have 
made an admirable Governor if he could 
have been appointed to the Bombay vacancy. 

In the Punjab, Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan 
would have never allowed the Shahidgunge 
dispute to develop to its present impasse. 
He would have managed to bring the parties 
together somehow and his great social and per¬ 
sona! influence would have been exerted to the 
utmost to pour oil on the troubled waters. He 
is now a glorified cashier as Vice President 
of the Reserve Bank where his administrative 
capacity is utterly wasted. In the Aga Khan’s 
case, a provincial Governorship would mean a 
distinct descent from his present position. His 
influence would be restricted and it will have to 
work through a barrage of Ministers each intent 
on advancing the interests of his own particular 
caste or sect* Besides, His Highness as spiritual 
head of an enterprising community, would be com¬ 
bining in himself Church and State if he under¬ 
took the secular duties of a salaried Governor* 
The position would be exceedingly anomalous, 
unless the Aga Khan ceases to be the spiritual 
head of his community, at least so long as he 
holds office under the Crown, for which there is, 
so far as we know, no precedent* Since the 
above was in type, we ‘have received the Sind 
Observer which gives a full report of the Aga 
Khan’s interview with journalists at Karachi* 
Many questions were put to him and he answer¬ 
ed them all* About Governorship, the report 
runs ^“If be were made Governor of a Province . 
and if Congressmen were in a majority, what; 
would be his attitude ? His reply was that he. 
would ask them to form the Government, 1 How 
would he deal with the civil disobedience move-,' 
men! if it was revived ?' His reply was : ‘Let: 
me become the Governor; then we will see what 
I do/” • . ; ♦ 
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Women and Co-education :—A recent debate 
on the subject of separate colleges for women, 
held by the Bombay Secondary Teachers’ 
Association* had resulted in a tie but for 
the casting vote of the Chairman who was 
no other than our genial Mayor and whose 
stirring speech in support of eo-education, 
carried the day and helped to maintain the 
traditional policy with regard to women’s 
education in the Presidency* The too familiar 
arguments of moral dangers and psychological 
^differences* were brought in and emphasised 
only to be demolished by the supporters of 
co-education. But the surprising feature of 
the debate was the support accorded to separate 
colleges for women by the only lady speaker, 
herself, perhaps, a product of co-education. Per¬ 
ceiving the anomaly of her position* she almost 
apologised for advocating separate institutions 
and professed to speak on behalf of those girls 
of 11 a shy and retiring nature*' who were over¬ 
whelmed by the majority of men students in 
mixed colleges. When one comes to think of it one 
feels that there cannot be a better antidote 
for shyness than rubbing shoulders with 
men s t udents i n the college d ays. Th is 
will serve not only to wear off the shyness 
of those afflicted by it but enable them 
to come out of their shells* Many of our 
women who figure prominently in the civic and 
social life of the city owe much to the training 
they have had in co-educational institutions. 

Women’s Colleges.-—The difficulty which our 
women's colleges, in which the subjects taught are 
identical as in men’s, experience to maintain the 
standard and temper of education. Is great. But 
where these Colleges are limited to the special 
curricula deemed suitable for women, they in¬ 
variably deteriorate into glorified schools. The 
only excuse for women's colleges to exist is that 
here are no other institutions in certain localities 
which impart any education at all for women, 
<Jt is an irony that some women who have 
received their training in co-educational institu¬ 
tions should lower the flag of women's education 
by declaring in favour of inferior education. 
It is not unusual for these women to 
support ardently a Vernacular University or a 
Lady Irwin College but at the same time 
taking care to send their own girls to mixed 
Colleges. The attitude of these estimable 
women would seem to be that the education 
which they advocate is good enough for the 
generality of women but not for their own 
daughters. In the same spirit we often find 
women leaders holding up the ideals of Sita and 
Savitri to their sisters while in their own lives there 
is very little evidence of their living up to them. 
Unemployment la the United Provinces:—Oneof 
our leading articles today deals with some of the 
main points of the report of the Committee on 
unemployment among educated men in the Uni¬ 
ted Provinces over which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
presided. It is a very elaborate document and we 
shall have to refer to it now and again. Mean¬ 
while, we are glad to learn from an Associated 


Press message from Lucknow that the report is 
not to be shelved. It ja, we are told, receiving 
full and careful consideration from the Education., 
Department. Mr. S, P* Shah, I. C, 3., has been 
placed on special duty to deal with the report. 
The public has been invited to offer sugges* 
lions and criticisms and the report will be 
discussed in the forthcoming Council Session 
when it is believed that the RL Hon. Sir T, B. 
Sapru will be nominated to the Provincial Legis¬ 
lature to guide its deliberations on the report. 
Apparently* there is to he a report on the 
report by the Special Officer after receiving 
suggestions from the public* Sir Tej himself is 
to be appointed to the Provincial Legislative 
Council to 4 'guide the deliberations 1 '. If we may 
we venture a forecast based on prolonged experi¬ 
ence of official methods, the probabilities are that 
the recommendations which are likely to lead 
to reduction in the already small expenditure 
on Education will be accepted and those which 
require increased or additional expenditure will 
be postponed pending improvement in the finan¬ 
ces of the Provinces, 

The Dowry Demon ;—Some years ago the 
country was thrilled by the self-immolation of a 
Hindu girl* Snehalata, by setting fire to her 
clothes* after drenching herself in kerosine oil in 
order, as she wrote in a pathetic letter to her 
father, to save him from the worry of b^ing 
unable to find the dowry which would secure a 
bridegroom for her in the matrimonial market. 
The news comes this week of four sisters hav¬ 
ing sought to end their fives by taking opium in 
order to relieve their old father a pensioned 
officer, aged 70, from the trouble of finding suit¬ 
able husbands for them. Three of the sisters 
died* and the fourth is lying in hospital in a 
precarious condition. Mr, Kishori Mujumdar 
had seven daughters three of whom are married. 
His son, Sushil, with the girl whom he loved 
drowned himself in a tank some months ago. 
It behoves leading men and women among 
Hindus to investigate the root causes of such 
tragic happenings and find a remedy. 

Apocryphal? —A friend , writes to point out 
that the great Indian Prince who was Mr. C, A. 
Kincaid's friend and who told him of his thirty- 
crores of silver rupees, with which he would buy 
up the Indian Army after crossing the Jumna, 
and crown himself as Sacnrat of Bharatkhand, 
(mentioned in the leading article in the Reformer 
last week) could have been only one ruler 
whose identity would readily occur to persons 
even superficially acquainted with Indian 
States. His Highness died some years 
before the Round Table Conference met and 
adopted Federation as the future foroirlfF 
government for India. The question* what he 
would do if the Congress party in the Federation 
tried to ^scrap* 1 his State, would,-therefore, have 
been premature, to put it mildly. Was 
Mr. Kincaid suffering from a lapse of memory 
not unnatural in old pensioners or has he taken 
the incident from one of his story books yet ia 
the making ? 
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1 “EXCLUDED AREAS.” 

The steam roller has begun rolling* Three 
Orders in Council have been issued so far in 
connection with the Government of India Act. 
Two of them constitute Sind and Orissa into 
separate Provinces from the 1st April next 
each under a Governor who will be the Local 
Government pending the application of the 
Government of India Act to other provinces* 
He will receive a salary of Rs* 66,000 a year 
with such allowances as the Secretary of State 
may determine, will have no Executive Council, 
and may seek and accept the help of an advi¬ 
sory Council to be nominated by himself. The 
two new Provinces are thus to enjoy one man 
rule before entering into the blissful state of 
full provincial autonomy* New Orissa will 
remain under the judicial control of the High 
Court at Patna, The Sind members of the 
Bombay Legislative Council will cease to sit in 
it and the number of elected and total members 
of the Council will be reduced correspondingly. 
The third Order in Council referring to areas 
to be excluded from the operation of the 
provisions of the Act wholly or partially, 
is of sociological interest. The areas 
to be excluded are inhabited largely by 
aboriginal tribes who are supposed to be too 
primitive to be able to appreciate the privilege 
of voting* The Secretary of State for India 
was evidently anxious to extend the “excluded 
areas"' as much as possible* He told the 
Government of India that the House of Com¬ 
mons will not be satisfied if only the areas now- 
under Executive control were excluded. He 
instructed them to furnish him with a full state¬ 
ment of the grounds “not only for proposals for 
including specified areas within the category of 
excluded or partially excluded, as the 
case may be, but also for proposals for 
not including any area the population of 
which consists to an appreciable extent 
of aborigines or very backward people/* 
The Madras Government after a detailed exami¬ 
nation of the figures in each district,; made some 
strong observations against unduly extending the 
excluded areas under pressure from the House 
of Commons. They wrote: “The people in these 
areas have always been subject to the ordinary 
laws and the ordinary system of administration, 
and the Scheduled Districts Act has never been 
applied to them. The innovation of declaring 
any or all the areas in question to be excluded or 
partially excluded areas, can not but be cons¬ 
trued as an implication of distrust of the honesty 
or capacity of Ministers under the new constitu¬ 
tion and will be resented. Such an affront to 
Indian public opinion should not, in the opinion 
of this Government, be risked unless it can be 
shown that there was a definite danger that the 
position of , primitive tribes; or backward 
communities will be worsened under the 


new constitution* The two directions Ixt 
which primitive tribes stand to suffer, are 
exploitation or neglect. It is difficult to 
imagine how any Ministry could evolve a policy 
of exploitation even if they have a wish to do 
so. As for neglect, it is, of course, possible 
that a Ministry short of funds might be tempted 
to cut short the allotment for education, water 
supply, medical relief and other amenities of 
backward areas. But the sums so saved, 
considering the very limited possibilities of 
useful expenditure 3n such areas, would be. 
negllgble. The danger of deliberate exploitation 
or deliberate neglect is, therefore, in the opinion 
of the Madras Government so improbable as 
not to require further exa mi nation * yr 

This strongly worded protest of the Madras 
Government had its effect and the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State did not 
venture to go behind it; and the Order in Coun¬ 
cil excludes wholly and partially only the two 
areas recommended by the Madras Government. 

The memorandum submitted by the Government 
of Bombay was equally cogent though less 
aggressive in its language. It pointed out that 
such progress as the aboriginals and backward 
classes had made was due to their contact with 
the more advanced classes and that a policy of 
segregation can only lead stagnation* The 
advance made by some aboriginals was so 
marked that several thousands of them would 
be qualified to vote under the new franchise 
rules* “It would be an absurd exageration^ 
to say,” observed the Bombay Government, (: that 
any of these classes are totally isolated from 
civilization* If this were so they would be 
savages whereas actually they live peacefully 
a life which at every step is regulated by the laws 
of society. Through poverty or for excitement 
they may commit more offences than the 
ordinary men but they know what acts are 
offences and what the consequences of detec¬ 
tion, are. They understand the work¬ 
ing of the revenue, forest, educational, excise 
and other Government Departments s > far as 
it effects them. Large numbers are engaged by 
contractors of forest, and such classes as 
Dodhias and Dublas are largely employed on 
field labour by landholders* They are in continual 
contact with the outside world. No doubt they 
are socially backward with little or no interest in 
education, and their economic condition is also 
bad. But this state of things cannot be attributed 
to the introduction of the democratic principle of 
government* There is no reason to think that the 
Legislative Council’ and Ministers have been less 
sympathetic towards these classes than the 
Government under the pre-reform period/* We 
quote these passages at length because they 00 m 
should dispel the general impression that Provin¬ 
cial Governments are illiberal and that the- 
slow pace of reform Is due to their obstruction* 

The Bombay Government definitely slated in their 
despatch that except the Mewasi estates and the 
Akrani Mahal in the West Khandesh district, there- 
was no area tn the Presidency proper or in Sind 
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which was bo backward as to Justify its declara¬ 
tion a s ail excluded or partially excluded area* 
•‘But for some reason or other, the Bombay 
♦Government nowadays do not seem to carry 
as much weight with the Government of India 
as some other Provincial Governments. The 
Government of India in their despatch to the 
Secretary of State coolly ignore the arguments of 
Ihe Bombay Government* They accept without 
■ change or with very little change the recommen¬ 
dation a of all other Provincial Governments. In 
the case of Bombay alone do they make an 
exception. “In Bombay" they observe, M we 
have departed somewhat extensively from the 
limited recommendations of the local Govern¬ 
ment. Taking the Western portions of the 
West Khandesh district as the chief home of 
the Bhll tribes we have proposed special 
protection for them over a wide area in that 
district, and we have added areas in the East 
Khandesh, Nasik, Thana and Panch Mahals 
districts which on the facts before us have 
seemed to merit special protection.* 1 What 
facte could they have had before them 
contradicting those furnished by the Bombay 
Government? The Order in Council follows 
the Government of India’s recommendation. 
The Bombay public and the Legislative Council 
should not allow this high-handed action to go 
without protest. 

THE SAPRU REPORT ON 
UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The Report of the Sapru Committee on the 
problem of unemployment among the educated j 
is in many respects better than Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru’s recent interviews had led the public to 
believe it would be. But it is not free from 
certain prejudices which have coloured Sir Tej’s 
other pronouncements on education. The refer¬ 
ence to the work of earlier committees in other 
, parts of India conveys the impression of deep 
study of parallel conditions elsewhere but it is 
obviously superficial. The Committee, except 
in two cases, have not troubled to find out how 
far Ech ernes for relief have worked successfully. 
The sections devoted to foreign countries adds 
to the bulk of the volume but we really do not 
see how they bear on the report. 

The key points of the recommendations are, (l) 
limiting general education; (2) selection of voca¬ 
tions at the secondary school stage; (3) increasing 
facilities if training for and opportunities of 
employment in new professions; (4) *so far as 
research work is concerned. Universities should 
study the needs of industry’; and (5) raising 
the primary school age^limit to 12 or 13. 
These are the chief decisions affecting education 
and all of them, except the last, are utilitarian 
proposals which will sorely disappoint the Com- i 
mittee if worked. Raising the school-age and 
introducing- compulsory primary education will 
be a real benefit, not because it will make pri¬ 
mary education more efficient and find employ¬ 
ment for a number of teachers' but because it 
-will keep little children from roaming on the 


streets or engaging in bKnd alley occupations^ 
It will relieve unemployment by removing fronf 
industry a source of cheap unskilled labour which 
clogs the wheels of social, or even economic* 
progress. The other proposals are of little value* 
It would have been worth the labours of this 
Committee if the primary education proposal 
had been accepted by the Government but it is 
obviously the last one which a retrenching admi¬ 
nistration will adopt. " t nf 

Is it really necessary to restrict admissions to 
the university in order to attract students to 
vocational schools ? Sir Tej seems to think so. 
He has demanded the reduction of the age-limit 
for subordinate Government posts to enable 
young men to enter life without a university 
degree, he has asked for deciding careers for 
boys at the secondary stage, and lastly he wants 
the universities to make themselves the hand¬ 
maids of commerce and industry* Still he has 
a lurking fear that young men will not after all 
forsake the advantages of a good general educa¬ 
tion for the doubtful blessings of a vocational 
training. Apprehensive that even if adopted by 
the Government, his elegant structure might 
prove a failure, he seeks to force young 
into his scheme. It Isas if, in the expectation 
of the Indus changing its course, the Sukkur 
Barrage had been built over a hypothetical 
future course and then engineers had directed 
their efforts to divert the river’s path to the sea. 
There is overwhelming evidence to show the 
futility of vocational training in the conditions 
prevailing today. There is the instance of 
the cadets trained in the Dufferin training 
ship, which has evoked strong protest only a 
few days back from Indian business* The 
special training has resulted merely in the 
production of social misfits who are not absorbed 
in the occupation they are trained to ; in spite of 
the Government having conceded the desirability 
of compelling coastal shipping to take them on. 
There is Mr, Vishnu Sahay’s evidence, ‘of a 
brilliant University graduate trained in the 
manufacture of paper at Manchester at Govern¬ 
ment expense and, after four years of unemploy¬ 
ment, turning to law/ What would he have 
done without his general education? There is 
the Chairman's own instance of another graduate 
trained in England in Agriculture accepting the 
Assistant Registrarshlp at a U. P. University. 
And, lastly, there are the engineers who seem 
to suffer more than the others. 

But it is really distressing to observe the 
dilemma thrust on our graduates by these 
educational experts who are convinced that there 
must be vocational training. If they are 
prepared to accept any job, they are sneered 
at—university graduates selling milk is a 
frequent charge brought against them. If they 
refuse to accept jobs out of expediency, they 
are accused of being white-collar wage-slaves 
who will not take their coats off and get to 
work, A distinguished politician once blasted 
that he paid more to his cook than most 
graduates earned* unconsciously censuring an 
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outlook which pandered grossly to one's palate* ( 

Yet even a cursory glance should prove that 
tile graduate generally has little trouble in 
getting employ merit* the trai ned-to-a-trade man 
more* Few people can make up their minds 
what profession to take up even when they 
have grown up. Sir Tej expects boys in 
the secondary school to show aptitudes* He 
feels that headmasters should advise parents 
on the jobs for which their children are 
suited and,' as the headmaster might find 
it difficult, the Committee recommend the import 
of a few ‘psycho-technical’ experts to help him 
or the training in foreign countries of a few 
Indian teachers in this new science. This is the 
most absurd of the Committee’s proposals and 
it surprises us how these men of the world have 
seriously advanced it, la the old days parents 
of girls used to write to heads of boys’ schools 
for bridegrooms. We have little hope that the 
teachers’ new task of employment adviser 
will be more Successful than the old one of 
match-maker, ■ * ■ . 

Sir Tej Bahadur—for he is the domineering 
figure in the Committee—has curiously enough 
produced two sets of conflicting proposals for 
Government servants and lawyers. For the 
first, he advises, reduction of the age-limit 
for subordinate posts ; for the second he desires 
the restoration of an old rule that before 
permission to practice in the High Court is 
allowed - law graduates should put in some 
years of practice in a district court and that the 
course of study at the University should be 
increased to three years—the most sensible 
reform here would be to reduce it to one year 
and make it a full-time course instead of the 
present hour or two each day. For Government 
servants, Sir Tej enforces a rigid rule of retire* 
ment ; he is silent on the need for such measures 
in the legal profession- His desire to restrict 
legal education to a few while initiating at the 
same time a thorough and . well-considered 
overhauling of the system, which promises to 
widen its scope, is incomprehensible. Sir Tej 
Bahadur’s special emphasis on legal education 
reform is understandable. But his desire to 
restrict it to a few can be explained only on the 
basis that he too believes there are too many 
lawyers in the country. 

The decision of the U, P. Government which 
is strangely silent on the scheme of reform 
suggested by Sir Tej’s Committee, will be most 
probably to shelve the Report, This Is un¬ 
fortunate—but only because these earnest Com¬ 
mittee members have wasted their labours. 
Few people seem to realise the implications of 
the recommendations. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
is known for the rather extreme social reform 
views which he has frequently expressed. One 
would have expected a distinguished lawyer to 
realise the dangers of his proposals. It seems 
to us that this restriction of general education 
and vocational careers, decided at an early age, 
can be compatible, only with caste. It certainly 

calculated tp perpetuate the system. 


I Feb. 8 


THE ECONOMICS OF CONVERSION. ^ 

. It was rather ingenious of Dr, B. R, Ambedkar 
to make a dashing political move and he meant to 
time it well. But*the threat has fallen very fiat § it - 
had no force in its it failed to create the fear 
author wanted to create \ it did not serve the purpose 
of its birth. For surely he knew, though he would 
not admit it, that he could do nothing by mere 
empty volleys. Threats are of no more use. 
Perhaps he wished to follow one of hia creators but 
there is no comparison between threats of fasting and 
threats of conversion. One would ask, why did he 
not fast himself to death if all the Harijans were not 
raised in their status and their disabilities removed 7 “ 
If he had no mind to do this why did he not become 
a Christian or join the Muslim faith, orifhedoes- 
not believe in these two also, create a new religion 
as Guru Govind did 7 A new religion would 
have been wiser as he could have enjoyed the 
enviable privilege of a founder. There was ample 
time since his dramatic announcement to take definite 
steps in any direction. Perhaps he is awaiting 
some divine inspiration as was revealed to Buddha l 
Ail this is mere eye-wash. The problem is funda¬ 
mental, If Dr, Ambedkar is at all practical and * 
wants to face facts, he should calculate what his 
chances are in other religions. But let him not 
reckon without his host. In any religion, the econo¬ 
mic condition of the Depressed classes is not likely 
to advance of itself.^ Nobody can deny that econo¬ 
mic progress is the immediate necessity which out¬ 
weighs all other considerations. Under the Chris¬ 
tian banner they are not going to be ottered higher 
salaries in Government services or .in private firms, 
companies or factories, bo long as they remain back¬ 
ward in education, A certain minimum of quali¬ 
fications is necessary for any post and if a person 
does not possess that he is simply unfit for the job. 
Already there is a hue and cry that because of dilution 
the general intelligence of the services, is deteriorat¬ 
ing and the best positions are not filled by the 
most suitable men. Government will not waive 
their present rules of recruitment if the Harijan» 
join another religion tn The converts need not 

aspire to higher wages If the employers are not 
prepared to grant them. What the latter class want 
is labour at the cheapest rate, irrespective of any 
religious considerations ; for if an employer is to be 
moved by other considerations he would have to 
quit bis business. On the other hand, the new 
converts have everything to expect by way of new 
difficulties which they may not have the foresight to 
see now. 

Another point of economics that I want to stress 
is, that not only will their material position remain 
unchanged in their. new mask, but they will stilL 
have to depend upon their former Hindu masters 
for keeping soul and body together. As things are- 
at present, with the exception of some Zammdarst 
much of the land is held by caste Hindus. The pat-' 
radars of every village are mainly non-tlarijans^ 
The major portion of the wealth is in the hands of. 
caste- Hindus with a' small proportion In the hands* 
of the Muslims, the two crores of Indian Christians 
having very little compared to the Hindus. The* 
Harijans, as I said before, have very little land, and; 
they work in the fields of their caste Hindu masters;” 
they do all menial work for them from the barberi 
to the plougher of the soil and reaper of the harvest^ 
The Christians have very little to otter in this respect^ 
The Muslima cannot afford to do it as the major) 
portion among them depend upon wealthier Muslim* 
whose possessions cannot be much as a whole* 
The net result is that even after conversion the 1 
sixty millions have yet to bow down before the frefl 
of Hindu masters 1 This being the truth, suppose 
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tbe caste Hindus, m a retaliatory spirit, as a whole 
object to the new converts working in their fields. 
What would the position of the Harijana be P The 
consequences are only too dreadful to think of 
Disillusionment followed by misery, riot, anything, 
and the end may be anywhere. 

The bare and unpleasant truth is this; that by 
conversion nothing is to be gained but everything* 
daily food etc—is to be tost if it comes to that. The 
converts can not revolutionise the economic structure 
of the country as they are powerless to do it, 
all the money being in the hands of their masters. 
The religion may lose something in numerical strength 
but the caste Hindus don't mind it if their economic 
strength is not undermined. Mere numbers can't 
do anything. If antyajas persist in such futile things 
as temple entry let them do so. There is no 
gain for them in that* As soon as the first mist 
of mysterious ness in the temples dears off, they 
will repent that they have sacrificed the substance 
in die pursuit of s shadow. There is nothing but 
stone idols and repugnant figures with blood-thirsty 
tongues and protruding organs in temples and 
other places of worship. Temple entry will not in 
the least raise the economic status of Harijana. 
Ancient religion is an anachronism in Modern India 
and is losing force day by day \ its living days are 
numbered* There fore * it is futile to strive for 
anything religious., Religion is not going to help the 
depressed people In the least. In the history of 
the world wq have heard of no nation becoming 
suddenly prosperous by a change of religion. 
Prosperity is attained by industry, diligence, 
perseverance and risk. Tills is the economics of 
conversion. 

Evidently Dr, Ambedkar did not consider all these 
points before he expressed bis wishes. After all 
hts assumptions, one is tempted to ask, is he the 
real leader of the people whom he professes to 
represent ? Indeed, it is well known that the majority 
of the Harijana do not want prosclytisatlon and are 
not in need of It. Mr, M. C. Raja is opposed to it. 
More and more facilities are being offered to 
Hadjans as days pass on. Thirty years ago 
Dr, Ambedkar could not have dreamt of sitting 
In the same table with a high caste Hindu. Today 
It is an accomplished fact, Untouchability is reced¬ 
ing into the background. We often hear of inter¬ 
marriages. All these speak for the good augury of 
Social emancipation. 

Instead of sidetracking problems and creating 
wheels within wheels, withbls Influence and position, 
the Doctor oould well turn his attentions to the 
Industrialisation of the country. I offer him a 
practical suggestion. If he cares to take it up, it 
would bring forth good results. He should approach 
those weal&iy men whose money sleeps now and try 
to start first class industrial concerns—manufacture 
of chemicals, of glassware, of photographic materials. 
Ironware, elecirio goods, rubber goods, any 
profitable thing—and turn wasting labour 
Into useful channels, employ Harijan labourers 
n the factories offering all modern amenities of 
work such as the 40-hour week, education, recreation 
eta,, as are done in countries where labour is most 
advanced. In the course of a few years he would 
have much bettered his own oommunity, he would 
have brought happiness and contentment to suffering 
homes much more than by conversion. Then he 
would certainly be revered as a great national leader, 
who laboured for the well-being of his community, 
for his nation and for his country, as tho late 
Jamshedjl Tata la being revered by his countrymen as 
a pioneer in the national and social industrialisation. 

Madras* \ 

31st January 1336. J V* VENKATACHALAXL 


CONGRESS AND THE LIBERALS, ' 

Babu Rajendra Prasad in a statement about the 
suggestion for coalition of different political parties 
and the Congress says 

I have read with care and due respect to the 
Rt. Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri and Mr. Venkata ram 
Sastri their speeches at Madras during the last few 
weeks. 1 have also received communications from 
friends suggesting that the Congress should take 
steps to bong about a coalition, if not fusion, of 
the parties, l have been considering the matter, 
and while it has not been possible for me to consult 
the Congress Working Committee and my other 
colleagues and co-workers, I may state the position 
as it strikes me* 

I very much appreciate Mr, Sastri’s reference 
to the Congress and would wish that others, who do 
not agree like him with the present programme and 
policy of the Congress, would recognise that that 
institution Is of great help and service in the national 
struggle for freedom and deserves support even 
from those who do not see eye to eye wjth it. But 
when I come to consider the difficulties be points 
out In the way of the liberals joining the Congress 
and the suggestion that the Congress should remove 
them, I am faced with a problem which baffles me. 

An analysis of those difficulties shows that in order 
to induce tbe Liberals to join, the Congress should 
do four things; (1) It should change its object, or 
creed of independence, (2) it should declare that it 
gives up civil disobedience as a method*—its suspen¬ 
sion or withdrawal at present does not satisfy him, 

(3) it should give up its discipline of manual labour, 
and (4) it should give up its uniform of Khaddar. 
Independence, 

Now as regards the object of Independence, even 
the Government has not insisted upon the Congress 
giving it up. It was after that creed was adopted 
at Lahore that the Round Table Conferences were 
held and the Congress invited to send representatives 
to them, and the Congress representative was 
permitted to put it forward on behalf of the Congress 
at the second Conference. 

As regards civil disobedience it is not altogether 
a new thing in tbe Congress although It has been 
actively carried out only recently. In 1917 when 
Dr, Annie Bcsant was in internment and the Cong¬ 
ress was run by those who subsequently seceded 
from it. Nearly two years later civil disobedience 
was not only talked of but actually recommended by 
several provinces and Congress Committees and 
had not to be resorted to because of tbe early release 
of Dr. Be 3 ant* Earlier than that it had commenced 
as passive resistance In South Africa and secured 
active support of the Congress which sent funds, 
and it also received the blessings of Mr. Gokhale. 
Since then we have gone through it in this country. 

I can understand the objection that it is inopportune 
at a particular moment or in particular circumstances, 
but I do not understand how the Congress can abjure 
it once for all and for ever and declare that it shall not 
resort to it under any circumstances. These two sug¬ 
gestions present insuperable difficulties in the way of 
the Congress and if they are equally insuperable for the 
Liberals, clearly the fusion of the Liberal Federation 
and the Congress is impossible* 

khaddar realpatidar.com 

As regards Khaddar I am afraid the question has 
not received the consideration it deserves and a lot 
of prejudice baa been created round it* The manual 
labour franchise was bom in an atmosphere of sus¬ 
picion and unwillingness to give effect to it on the 
part of even many Congressmen and has not been 
able to overcome these in spite of what many 
amongst us consider to be their merits. If the 
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sbjeotion was confined to them alone it should have 
been possible to find a middle course. I have . sug¬ 
gested before this that fusion of parties and organiza¬ 
tions may not be possible but it should not be 
impossible to find points of agreement and work 
fointly in respect of those matters. In Mr. Ven- 
kataram Sastri’s speech 1 am glad to note that he 
also suggests that areas of agreement should be 
explored if Joint action is desirable—there can be no 
doubt that It is this line of approach which promises 
to be more fruitful. Constructive work in the country 
and combined front against encroachment on funda¬ 
mental civil rights of citizens, such as liberty of 
person and freedom of Press, furnish such areas of 
agreement and considerable consensus of opinion 
regarding the merits of the new constitution may 
also provide occasion for joint attack, and all these 
may be explored. 

Regarding the first two the Congress programme 
and attitude are well known and whatever differences 
may be with others, it will probably be about 
emphasis on particular items and about particular 
methods. These can be composed. With regard 
to the last the Congress must obviously decide its 
own line of action at Lucknow before it can take any 
effective steps. 

SRI RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY 
MEMORIAL VOLUME. 

In pursuance of the general scheme of the Sri 
Ramakrishna Centenary Celebration, a Memorial 
Volume, entitled * The Cultural Heritage of India? 
is shortly going to be brought out through the hearty 
co-operation of a galaxy ol distinguished scholars of 
the country. That such a work embodying a com¬ 
prehensive survey of the gradual unfoldment of the 
creative genius of the Indian people from the Vedic 
age to the modern times is an imperious need of the 
hour, can hardly be gainsaid; and it is indeed grati¬ 
fying to note that through the grace of the Lord this 
long-felt want of the country is soon going to be 
fulfilled. The book includes not only the golden 
fruits of Indian civilization but incorporates as well 
the manifold achievements in the field of modern 
scientific researches and investigations carried on by 
the master minds of the land. We sincerely believe 
that such an encyclopedic, volume while throwing a 
flood of light on the spiritual, intellectual and mate¬ 
rial treasures of India as well as on the possibilities 
and the creative urge of her dynamic 9pirit, would 
contribute largely to the reconstruction of our national 
life and the evolution of a synthetic international 
culture, and thereby promote mutual understanding, 
goodwill and amity amongst mankind. The impor¬ 
tance and exhaustive nature of this consummate 
iece of literary workmanship will be evident from a 
are outline of the variety of 9ubject9 accommodated 
in the volume. It 19 interesting to note in this con¬ 
nection that about ninety eminent scholars of India 
representing fifteen Indian universities, have contri¬ 
buted articles on the subjects in which they have 
specialized. The book with its excellent get-up and 
nioe printing covers about 2,000 pages of double 
crown octavo and has been embellished with more 
than 100 suggestive plates illustrating India’s cultu¬ 
ral evolution and thus making its successive stages 
crystal clear to the readers. It will be brought out 
in two parts, part 1st dealing with the fundamental 
unity and part A the spirit of Indian Culture. 

Price Inland (India, Burma and Ceylon) * 

R9.16 Foreign $10 or 40 sh. 

For Members Inland (India, 

Burma and Ceylon Rs. 14 „ $9 or 36 sh. 

Pre-publication price (Inland 

Burma and Ceylon) Rs. 13 „ $8 of 32 sh. 

For members Inland (India, * ‘ ' 

" Burma and Ceylon) Rs. 12 „ $7*35 or 30 sh. 


Those who want to avail themselves of the pre- 
publication price should register their names by 
sending money by the l»t of April 1936. MoiiiBsil 
subscribers are advised to 9end the postage (Inland) 
Rs. 3/8, (Foreign ) $2.50 or 10 sh. along with the 
price while ordering. . 


THE ACCESSION OF THE PRINCES TO 
FEDERATION.* 

A meeting of the Association was held at the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S. W. I. on Wednesday, 
October 16, 1935, when a paper entitled “ The 
Accession of the Princes to Federation ” was read 
by Sir Patrick Cadell, c. s. I„ c. I. E. The Right Hon. 

Earl Peel, P. c* G. C. S. I., G. fi. E., was in the chair. 

He spoke as follows winding up the discussions. 

The Chairman; I think we 9haII all agree that we 
have heard a very comprehensive paper by Sir 
Patrick CadelL I find myself very nearly In agree¬ 
ment— l say very nearly—with many points which 
he has brought forward. He has raised the fascinat¬ 
ing question of what were the precise motives that 
induced the Princes to make their famous offer of 
entry into Federation. I like the question because 
it is a highly speculative one, and speculative 
questions are always much more interesting than 
practical ones. I take it that one of the answers to the 
proposition Is to look at the map of India. Itis extremely 
difficult to see how for Very long that particular dis¬ 
tribution of units and governments could go on 
in India without a very much closer tie than exists 
at present. I invoke the old and familiar question 
of the Customs against which the Princes have 
constantly protested—that of being in a position 
of having to pay these Customs through their 
subjects, and at the same time having no voice in 
the distribution of the money itselfi 1 quite agree 
with many who contend that the advantages they 
get from the security of the army is really a payment 
in kind for these Customs contributions made by 
their own subjects. But I suppose that dominant 
in their motives at least was the feeling that in 
discussions and negotiations with the Government 
of India they had not really the authority which 
they would have liked to have, and that if they 
became part of the Government themselves, their 
position would be very much strengthened, and also 
the very legitimate ambition which they naturally 
had to take part in the general affairs of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Our lecturer has commented on the danger 
pointed out to the Princes by their legal advisers—a 
danger of which they are conscious themselves—that 
the tendency of federations elsewhere ha3 been of a 
centralizing charaoter, that more and more the 
constituent unit9 have got to yield more of their 
authority up to the Central Government. No doubt 
this *i9 true, but the Indian Federation, as both its 
opponents and supporters agree, is unique in the ’ 
world. 1 am inclined to think that the very fact 
which has been urged against Federation of the 
different character of the units—that some are 
overned on democratic principles and some governed 
y the Princes—that very fact would tend at least 
to delay for a long time any sort of increase of that 
tendency which has been observed in other feder^- com 
tions. Indeed, I have always regarded it as one of 
the advantages of Federation in India that these units 
were of a different charaoter, because they would 
bring out of their different experience much of value 
to the Central Government by the mere fact that 
they were governed in different ways. It is a matter 
of mere gue93-work what the future is going to bring 
forth, and it is rash even to express an opinion on 
such a subject, but it is q uite probable that the 


* Journal of East radial Aatcoiation. 
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States will for a long time maintain their position, and 
authority aa contrasted with the Provinces. No 
doubt democratic government is an admirable thing, 
but it does develop certain unfortunate evils and 
Vices which has caused it to be superseded in many 
of the countries of Europe. 

Another point 1 would like to say a word upon is 
that of individual representation of what the lecturer 
. calls the middle States. That is rather an interesting 
point, and 1 agree with the lecturer that it would have 
been an advantage if this could have been effected, 
without the construction of too large a central body. 
I think that it was suggested at the first Round- 
Table Conference that as the powers that were to be 
. granted to the Central Government were limited— 
certainly limited in comparison with the great powers 
to be exercised by the provinces and States— it would 
be much better to have a correspondingly small 
body, and that there should be a single Chamber 
Which would be quite competent to keep the 
executive in order, and would have a range of activity 
•sufficient to occupy its time. That, of course, as 
you will remember, was strongly advocated by Sir 
Akbar Hydarl. 

That idea passed away partly because British India 
bad an attachment to an Assembly and partly 
because the Princes themselves felt very strongly 
what the lecturer has said that they would get very 
^mall representation; in fact, they feared that the 
representation of the great States would be too 
-dominant In this diet. Therefore the diet was super¬ 
seded by the subsequent scheme of two Chambers 
—the Assembly and the Council of State. The 
Princes were accorded representation of 40 per cent, 
of the total in the Upper and 33 per cent, in the 
Lower Chamber. While thus the two Chambers 
were more or less equal in authority, the balanoe of 
numbers was given to the Lower Chamber. If 
•disputes were to be settled by joint session, it was 
felt that where the decisions were very closely con¬ 
gested, the view of the elected Assembly should 
prevail. Again if the middle Princes were separately 
elected and the Assembly grew in size, you ran the 
■risk of getting very large and unwieldy Chambers. 
Everybody is agreed from the point of view of carry¬ 
ing on administration and critioism that a smaller 
House is the better. There was pressure, as you 
see, on both sides, and if you . had given 
full representation to the middle Princes in the Upper 
Chamber, you would then have expanded the 
representation in the Lower Chamber. The Federal 
authority has only a limited range of duty and 
authority; and it became essential In one way or 
another to limit the size of the Chambers. When 
Parliaments are large in numbers and with limited 
functions, tliey generally tend to become mischievous. 
So it was on some general consideration of that 
bind that unfortunately we came to the conolusion 
that it was not possible to give that lull representa¬ 
tion to the middle Princes which certainly on general 
grounds one would have desired. 

I must admire the skill with which the lecturer, 
having told us that paramountcy mu3t be paramount, 
intimated he was dissatisfied with the definition 
and proceeded graoefully to pass on to another 
6ubject. lie suggests that before Federation there 
should be a oertam standard of administration. 1 am 
not at all sure what is a good or bad standard 
of administration, because our views differ so 
widely. Some people like efficienoy and some do 
not. I think if you were to suggest to possibly 
reluotant States that before they acceded ana 
deoided what the terms were on which they would 
aooede, there should be an inquiry launched into their 
internal administration to see whether it was good 
or bad, there would be a steady refusal on the 


part of those States to move forward in the direction 
of Federation. I am inclined to think that the very 
suggestion of it would indicate to them that Federa¬ 
tion was a very dangerous system which implied 
interference with their own internal administration. * 
We know that the question of paramountcy, by 
which 1 mean the control exercised by the Viceroy 
as the representative of the King-Emperor over the 
Princes, may to some extent change its character 
when a Federal Government is established. It seems 
to me that it is even more important than it was 
before—anyhow, quite as important—that there 
should be this free and intimate consultation among 
the Princes, and that the greater States shoutd be 
fully represented in these Councils. 

AMERICAN ATTITUDE TOWARDS . 

INDIAN IMMIGRATION. 

(By Dr. Charles & Braden, Ph. D.) 

There is little that an American can contribute to 
the very interesting project of the 100th anniversary 
celebration of the Emigration of Indians to other 
lands beyond the expression of general regret at the 
exclusion of Indian immigrants from the United 
States and the hope that eventually the ban will he 
removed to permit the entrance of men from every 
part of the world without discrimination. In so 
writing the author must be thought of as expressing 
simply his own personal opinion, for it is necessary to 
state that not all Americans hold identical view9 on 
the subject. Perhaps it might not be without profit 
to state how various American groups feel about the 
matter. * • ♦ 

There is first the out and out “supremacy of 
the white race'* group, the so-called Nordics who 
would deny entrance on the grounds of raoial 
inferiority to men of any colour other than the 
Nordics. They recognise the presence of many 
representatives of other races already in America— 
this they regard as a great evil, but one 

about which nothing can be done now—however 
they are determined that no others shall be 

allowed to enter—and they have an especial, feeling 
against Orientals. They have their counterpart 
in the German nationalists to-day who are by every 
means seeking to destroy the Jews of Germany. 
They are highly vocal and control not a few of the 
great newspapers of the country. They are 

thoroughly irreconciliable to any modification of 
our immigration laws. * 

At the other extreme, there is a group rather 
small to be 8ur6| who hold no such ideas of 
racial superiority over other peoples and who 

would throw wide the doors to all who might 
wish to come. : > 

Probably the va9t majority of Americans today 
are convinced that the day of unrestricted immigra¬ 
tion is past, that America can no longer, for economic 
reasons, afford to admit more than a small number 
of new comers each year. There are some who, 
especially in these days of severe economio 
depression, would cut off all immigration from 
whatever source. Many of these are people who 
entertain no idca9 of racial superiority or inferiority 
at all. They would exclude Nordics as well as 
others, simply because there is no place for them. CC 
here either a9 labourers or producers. If they be 
permitted to come, either they displace men now 
employed or add themselves to ths very long list 
of surplus workers, or as producers serve to augment 
the already marked over-production from which the 
country appears to be suffering. 

There is a widespread belief that each peoples 
should have the right to determine its own general 

la tha'Indian Colonial Rvriaw.* 
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facial- character* America is predominantly a whit<J 
man’s country; Furthermore it has evolved economic 
standards which differentiate it from those of other 
lands* ' The "American standard," if indeed in these 
recent years little more than a figment of the imagirta- 
■Cion, is nevertheless regarded as inviolable and 
anything which threatens it is at once subject to 
bitter opposition* Immigration from lands where 
lower living standards obtain constitutes a threat to 
this standard* It must therefore be controlled rigidly 
or * entirely prohibited in the interest of maintaining 
that standard* The legal basis ol exclusion is 
however couched in other terms* Only those are 
admitted who arc "eligible for citizenship/ and those 
are eligible who are considered assimilable to the 
general American racial type fwith the exception 
of the Negro—the large population already in the 
U. S< leads r to the exception of the African peoples). 
The real root of it, however, lam convinced is economic 
and not racial. , \ „ 

*\ There Is a large and I think a growing group, 
mostly people who are attempting. to follow the 
Christian way of life, who deprecate discrimination 
against any race. They would have all races and 
peoples subject to a quota basis it is true and they 
would probably agree that the quota be fixed in some 
■Such way as at present in the sincere belief that 
relative homogeneity of population Is desirably but 
it would reflect in no wise an attitude of superiority 
of any social group over any other* 

The age in which we live has made us neighbours 
all* Quick, easy communication ts developing a 
world culture to which each race may contribute 
and {s contributing regardless of restriction as to 
residence. Men and women can be kept at home, 
Ideas cannot, and it may be said the peoples with 
ideas and ideals are not excluded from travel and 
even prolonged residence in the U. S, nor are they 
subject to any quota. Students may come and Indeed 
they have come in considerable numbers and have 
both learned and taught, both received values from 
and imparted to us values out of their own rich 
culture. Professors, artists, missionaries, merchants, 
writers— these have been coming to us for years 
both in person and through their works. And they 
are colouring the thought of the west, A recent book 
“Hinduism invade* America* studies the influence 
of this impact On Our culture. Men Like Swami 
Vivekananda, like Rabindranath Tagore—like 
Professors S. N* Dasgupta and S, Radakrishnan- 
great women of India like Sarojini Naidu and Or, 
Reddy, journalists like K. Natarajan—what have they 
not brought to America, And America welcomes 
them with open arms. Valiant attempts have been 
made to secure a visit from Mahatma Gandhi who is 
known to e very school boy of America* 

ft 13 likely especially in these days of economic 
stress, of ingrowing nationalism and of inter-racial 
irritation that modification of restrictions on immi¬ 
gration will not be easy. But to their brothers in 
uie East many, many Americans would like to bring 
assurance that they are hoping and working for the 
day when any discrimination which would seem to be 
based on a feeling of racial superiority, will be a 
thing of the past. 

Weather* ill U- s. A ; —America's spell of 
Arctic weather has claimed SSS victims. The country 
is Ice- locked from the rockies to the Atlantic 
Coast, All twentieth century records for continued cold 
in the mid-West have been broken and the Niagara Falls 
have been froeeu over for three days, which has never 
happened before In Living memory. The cold spell is 
jiow entering its second week, only Florida and the 
Pacific Coast have escaped ,—Renton 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S CONFERENCE: 

Before the commencement of the proceedings of 
the International Women's Conference, which opened' 
at the Town Hall on January BO, afternoon, tindey 
the presidentship of H. H, the Maharani of Baroda, 
all delegates stood in silence as a mark of reverends 
to the memory of His late Majesty* . 

Welcoming the delegates from the International 
Council Overseas, Lady Ezra said that their pro¬ 
gramme would show the wide range of their interest 9 
and labours, and that she felt sure the debates on 
which they were about to enter would enlarge their 
vision, rekindle their enthusiasm and give them vahir 
able practical problems of everyday service of 
women. 

The Countess of Willingdon, in the course of a. 
message to the Conference, said that it seemed to 
her that suspicion and distrust were creating a barrier 
between countries. It Jay at the root of most of 
their troubles, and for this sympathy araj. 
mutual understanding were the only solvent^ 

The Marchioness of Aberdeen also sent a message 
of goodwill, while Dame Elizabeth Cadbury, In a 
brief address, referred to the immense amount of 
social work which tile National Council of India was 
doing alt over the country. 

Among those present were Lady Pent land, the 
Hon. Margaret Sinclair, Begum Shah Nawaz, Mrs. 
Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, Miss Louis Thomp- 
son, Princess Cantacuzene, Dr, Renee Firod, 
Mademoiselle de Busschere; Miss Van Ween, Miss 
E. Zele wages, Madame Kimesco, Mrs. Grievesr* 
Miss Halthe, H, H. the Maharani of Cooch Behar> 
Princess Ila of Cooch Behar, the Rani of Nandgaon^ 
Lady Maharaj Singh, Lady Wood head, JLady Reid* 
Lady Mitter* Mrs, Margaret Sanger, Miss Murie* 
Lester, Mrs* J. M. Sen Gupta, Mrs* F„ G1 
Currimbhoy, Misa SaiUbala Das, Mrs, Saraladcvi- 
Chowdhurani, Daw Din Shwe and Mrs. S, R* Da ga¬ 
in the course of her presidential address the Maha¬ 
rani of Baroda said;—■ 

I am very pleased to be with you today and to* 
have the privilege of opening this Conference, but 
my pleasure is tinged with regret that this moment 
yon are listening to me Instead of to JLady Aberdeen* 
whom we had hoped to welcome today, and to whose 
presidency we had ail looked forward with great 
expectation* I am sure I am expressing your disap¬ 
pointment as well as my own when I say how sorry 
we are that Lady Aberdeen has been prevented from 
being with us on this signal occasion, for I am sure 
we had all looked forward, eagerly to honouring one 
who hag rendered such devoted service to the cause 
of the amelioration of the condition of women through¬ 
out the world, * * * 

We have various objectives which we have set 
ourselves to reach; and others specially qualified by 
their experience will,, during the course of this 
Conference, attempt to estimate the degree of success- 
which we have already achieved and will, I hope* 
indicate the various ways in which they think we 
may add to that already valuable accomplishment', 

E do not pretend to be a specialist* If my occupa¬ 
tion of this chair means anything to you, I hope it will 
be in the nature of an example to the many women Dm 

in India who, while they have not that specialised 
knowledge which might bring them to discuss their” 
own and their country's welfare at the Council table; 
yet have that welfare at heart, and are prepared to 
do all that may lie in their power to do for their - 
sisters—to fit us to play that part in the destinies * 
of India which we feel we must play if our country la 
ever to he as happy as we wish with all our hearts that 
it may. Each and every one of us can do something to- 
further the cause of womanhood in this country, and. 
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there is not one of us whose contribution however 
small to that cause can be spared, .And we must 
work together. The more we understand the 
necessity for concerted action* the more effective will 
our work be, and the sooner shall we reach our goal. 
This spirit of ready co-operation must be realised 
beyond the bounds of our own country* 

; This js not an educational conference, but since 
education is the foundation on which we must build* 
I must refer to it* There must, of course, be 
compuhory primary education, but for the rest, the 
education given in our schools* and particularly cur 
Universities* is often so unsuited to the particular 
needs of women generally that it is, practically* 
useless and often harmful* since it saps energies 
which could be put to so much better use. One of 
the most glaring defects in cur education system is 
Its lack of care for cultural development, and nowhere 
is that lack felt mere keenly than in the home where 
■culiural influence is most telling and fertile. There 
Is much scope for reform in the education of our 
daughters and it is our duty to see that they are given 
that training which will lit them to play their part in 
hational affairs and, at the same time, make them 
more .efficient mothers, , L , 

One of the best things we could do for our 
country Is to establish schools in which the 
accent is laid on social qualities; schools In which 
the knowledge which the pupils acquire is a really 
formative influence in their lives; a knowledge of 
themselves and of their duty to their fellows which 
will help them to rcaPse themselves fully as women* 
and not lead them to-think themselves superior simply 
because they are labelled Bachelors of Arts, for 
.those to whom the benefits of education cannot 
immediately penetrate there is much that we can do. 
U't must teach them to understand what it is that 
we require of them, and what we are trying to do for 
them if we are to gel that help from them without 
which we cannot hope to succeed, 

^The very fact that today we welcome representa¬ 
tives of various National Councils should remind 
us that the form of education we should aim to give 
Cur women should be sue h as to make them, rot 
only geed citizens of India, but of the world, and 
citizenship* remtmber* means the ability to sink 
individual differences in a united effort for the 
common geed. 

You will, I suppose* expect seme reference from 
me to the position of women in the new Constitution 
which Is shortly to come into operation in this 
country. Under the terms of the new Act we can 
at least claim that the rights of women to seats in the 
Legislature and to the vote have been recognised 
to the extent which* while it is still totally inadequate 
to the number of women in India, puts us in a 
stronger position than we were in before the Act 
was passed. It might well have been m. still stronger 
position had we been wise enough to present a 
united front at the time when our demands came 
before die Hound Table Conference. 

Many more franchise qualifications have been 
added to those granted under the Reforms Act or 
1919, The property qualification has been lowered, 
with the result that many women in rural areas now 
have the right to vote and many among the poorer 
classes in the towns. The wives or widows of men 
with existing property qualifications will, also be 
entitled to vote- And there is, further, the 
educational qualification. 'this is all very- far 
from that universal franchise which is what I 
feel we should aim at, but still it is a beginning 
and the terms of the franchise do at least 
clearly show us in what directions we should 
work foe reaching our ultimate goal. We must make 
every woman in the country at least literate, SO that 


our voting strength will not merely increase in 
numbers—it has already increased from 350,000 to 
6*000*000—but in effectivenes?* And we must work 
for the removal of those laws, which at present do 
not give us equal rights of inheritance with men. 

How important it is that women should be allowed 
to inherit property equally with men is seen when 
it is considered with another problem which is in the 
forefront of our programme of social reforms. I 
mean the question of divorce. The right of divorce 
must remain a dangerous one as long as woman is 
denied the right to inherit the substance which alone 
can enable her to be economically independent of 
her husband. _ 

The work which this Council can do in inculcating 
a serious and careful attitude In the minds of the 
voters to the power which has been put In their 
hands is obvious and by far one of the most im¬ 
portant functions it has to discharge. Tbe eyes of 
women throughout the world will oe turned to us 
here in India to see how we conduct ourselves at 
this critical time in the history of our country* 

I have already said that 1 think we, in India, 
should think internationally as well as of our own 
problem, and that the more we do to promote an 
under standing of our difficu hies beyond our shores, 
the more shall we reap the advantage of this 
organisation of ours. One thing more. This 
Conference gives us the opportunity to see 
how much we have accomplished. "We can 
review our past work; But that Surely is the 
least valuable use to which this Conference can 
be put. It should be a pointer to the future and the 
record of its past achievement used as publicity; 
as a means to extehd its scope and the membership 
of the Council* We need all the' support we can 
get- Every woman who is proud to bo of our race 
should join with us, for our strength lies in unity. I 
hope that one of the results of this Conference will 
be the inn uguration of many new branches through¬ 
out the country, that the Council may become a 
strong and representative organisation for the whole 
of India, 

INDIAN WOMEN & JOURNALISM. ‘. ' 

"Women in the Press” was the principal subject 
of discussion in one of the sittings of the Inter¬ 
national Women's Conference, Miss Zellweger, a 
journalist and feminist leader of Switzerland, said 
as vice-convener of the Press Committee of the 
International Council if Women, she had had an 
opportunity often to speak with women journalists 
belonging to various countries* and the situation 
seemi d to be much the same throughout Europe, 
America and South Africa. She was not aware how 
It Was in India, The foot that the journalists who 
were present at the present Conference to report the 
proceedings were all men seemed to show that women 
engaged m Press work in this country were few. 
There were many women belonging to the Press 
throughout the world, but few of them were really ■ 
journalists. There were exceptions proving the rufoi 
and some women occupied good positions as sub¬ 
editors in important newspapers* but these were few* 
and women who occupied these positions were oiTI 
generally particularly gifted* „ ; 

Mrs, Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya said journalism 
was a field In which women were just making their 
entry. The Press in India was a "strangled thiog*%and 
those who wanted to understand the situation must 
first of all know how it was being "strangled in every 
turn,”j Miss E* Lewis* of the Sunday 1 tines, London* 
said women journalists in London were only 16$ in 
number out of a total of G*533. There were 
reporters, who were more or foss confined to special 
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subjects of women, and sub-editors scarcely existed. 
From her own experience she could say that women 
were quite able to compete with men "except perhaps 
in political Journalism*** What they still had to break 
down was the old idea of the segregation of 
sexes—one subject for men and another her women. 
Giving her impressions of the activities of the League 
of Nations, Begum Shah Nawaz said it had succeeded 
in doing immense good in every other sphere of 
activity outside politics. The League, after all, 
was a child, and was labouring under many handi¬ 
caps* It was, therefore, their duty to arrive to make 
it a success, so that it might be the greatest possible 
help to humanity. 

TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
The joint conference of the International Council 
of Women and the National Conned of Women in 
India concluded its deliberations on the 4th instant 
By a resolution the conference recorded with 
satisfaction the action recently taken by the Govern¬ 
ment of India to bring cinema posters under censor¬ 
ship, and recommended the National Council of 
Women in India to urge that more effective measures 
should be taken to raise the standard of films and 
develop the production of films suitable for children. 
On the motion of Miss Shepherd, Delhi, the 
conference adopted a resolution urging national 
councils of women to support the work under¬ 
taken by voluntary and official agencies In each 
country against traffic in women and children, and 
urging upon the Government of India the necessity 
of India f s representation at the conference which 
would be held in the Far East in 1937 in connection 
with the question. 

Miss M. Mai the stressed that the (wo most 
essential things to be done in order to combat the 
evil were education of the masses and legislation. 
It was rime that the women of all countries rose to 
the occasion and acted in a concerted way, demanding 
common legislation all over the world in order to 
fight the menace. 

Supporting the motion,* Begum Shah Nawaz 
pointed out that as far as India was concerned, in 
almost every province Government were trying their 
best to strengthen the law against the evit She 
felt proud to declare in that connection that, accord¬ 
ing to the statistics complied by the League of 
Nations, India happened to be one of the most moral 
count rie s compared with other countries in- th e 
world. 

Mrs, Tyau (China) said the Government of 
China were doing their utmost to fight the evil. 

Indian Women's Efficiency. 

*T salute Indian women as my sisters. There are 
few people who are so intelligent as they ar^ After 
witnessing in what an efficient manner the Maharani 
of Baroda, conducted the opening meeting of the 
International Women's Conference, I have no doubt 
that if Indian women are given a chance, they can 
manage their business as efficiently as the women 
of the most advanced states in Europe, F said Princess 
Alexandrine Gr, Cantacuzane in an interview. 

The Princess is a delegate to the Conference and 
this is the first time she has visited India, She 
occupies in the political, social and Intellectual move¬ 
ments of the present-day Rumania a prominent place. 
She is the President of a number of Rumanian 
societies of which special mention should be made of 
the National Orthodox Society of Rumanian Women, 
She is also a Delegate from her country to the 
League of Nations, where she works on the commit¬ 
tees on Traffic in Women and Protection of Children, 
The Times of India, | 


THE CROWN IN BRITISH POLITICS 

This able and scholarly work, writes Prof, Harold. L 
La ski in the Neiv Rtpublie, deserves a wide audteni 
among all students of the British Constitution, The 
place of the Crown in British politics is one of 
the most delicate and least known of its problems- 
Most writers have been content to repeat the brilliant 
but facile generalizations of Bagehot, now nearly 
seventy years old. But the publication (on an ample 
scale) of Queen Victoria's letters, the biographic# 
and correspondence of Gladstone, Disraeli, Harcourt 
and other Victorian statesmen, have in the last 
generation thrown a flood of new light upon the 
subject. The great value of Hardle’s book is that 
it summarizes the burden of this evidence with 
clarity and distinction. It makes it clear that the 
Crown was, throughout the Victorian age, ati active 
and omnipresent participant in the shaping of policy 
It exposes decisively the fiction that it was no more 
than a dignified emollient, destined always to yield 
before the pressure of its advisers. Queen Victoria 
was a lady of strong, even of passionate, opinions. 

Mr, Hardie has made an invaluable study of the 
methods by which she sought to have her way. 

What is the upshot of it all ? The crown in the 
Victorian period exercised the right to be consulted 
on every matter of serious importance. It exercised 
considerable influence in the choice of Ministers and 
(often wisely) in the direction of foreign affair a. In 
a broad sense, it was throughout anti-democratic; 
and it exercised an almost dally pressure in this 
sense. It did not hesitate to intrigue directly against 
Mr,'Gladstone and in favour of his rivals. It took 
advice from outside the sphere of its constitutional 
advisers. It regarded the existence of the House of 
Lords as a bulwark of its own positions It was 
consistently imperialist and militarist in temper- 
It showed neither interest in, nor sympathy for, the 
issues agitated by Cobdcn and Bright, the trado- 
union leaders, or Parnell Its whole attitude was 
one that went to the support of the conservative 
interests in the sense that it sought to inhibit all 
movement in the direction of social or political 
equality. It is not, I think, an exaggeration 
of Mr. Hardie’s results to say that Queen 
Victoria emerges from his survey as one of 
the most useful instruments the Conservative 
Party possessed in her time. 

How far have these things changed ? The effective 
answer is that we do not know. Until we have at our 
disposal a similar correspondence from her successors 
no complete judgment upon their habits is possibles 
We know from things like the diaries of the late 
Lord Esher that it would be fatally easy to under¬ 
estimate the influence of the Crown, We know, also, 
that In the constitutional crisis of 1909-11, the Ulster 
crisis of 1913-14, the ilrtancial crisis of 1931, the 
Crown on each occasion played a considerable^ if. 
mysterious, part. We have reason to suppose that 
the ^Palace” is an important factor in the shaping of 
opinion, that its ramifications and connections reach 
far wider than it is usual to suppose. It is significant 
that a revival of active influence oo the part of the 
Crown has been seriously advocated by leading 
Conservative politicians. They claim epfij&ti the. CO 171 
support of the late Lord Oxford's authority) that the 
king has the power of dissolution in his hand*. They 
suggest that, in an emergency, he is entitled to veto 
legislation that might endanger national unity. They 
argue that he may refuse to create peers and enable 
a government to override opposition in the House 
of Lords. It is suggested that he may ignore party 
divisions choosing a Prime Minister so long as his 
nominee is able to obtain a majority in the House 
of Commons* * * * “ 
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Who are hi® secret adviser® ? Wc do not know. 
Are there people in hie entourage who pi ay the part 
played by the late Lord Esher? Again, we do not 
know* What are his relations with the head# of the 
civil service, the army and navy and air force? 
Again, our ignorance is complete* Does he seek to 
influence foreign policy ? We have only haay 
rumors upon which only half a dozen people alive 
can comment with any authority* Yet the answers to 
these quest ions arc Vital, since upon them may 
depend the whole fete of the next Labour government. 
It is the great merit of Hardie that he supplies a 
background from which the issue involved receive 
a new and clear emphasis. His book is written 
with impartiality and vigor. It will be an indispens¬ 
able work for many years. 


THE MECHANISM OF SANCTIONS. 

In 1921, the Assembly adopted a report and 
resolution on the application of Article 16, which 
have Since been generally accepted as a guide to 
the way in which this article should be applied. The 
Members of the League took account of the procedure 
ropesed in this resolution when applying Article 
6 in the present conflict* 

Accordingly, the Council appointed a committee 
of six of Its Members, which reported that in their 
view the Italian Government had resorted to war 
against Ethiopia in disregard of its obligations under 
the Covenant, arid that Article 16 was consequently 
applicable. This opinion was accepted by all the 
Members of the Council, except Italy, The report of 
the Committee of Six and the Minutes of the Council 
meeting were circulated to all the Members of the 
League* Advantage was taken of the fact that 
the Assembly was in session in order to ascertain 
the view of all the Governments Members of the 
League. They at! concurred in the judgment 
of the Committee of Six, except Albania, Austria 
and Hungary* who declared that their special 
relationship to Italy precluded them from agreeing 
with their fellow-Members of the League, The 
Italian Government also, of course, opposed this 
view. 

The Assembly then recommended that the 
Members of the League other than the parties to 
the dispute should constitute themselves into a 
Co-ordination Committee for the purpose of organising 
the application of sanctions. The Co-ordination 
Committee, which is a Committee of Members of the 
League, in its turn appointed the Committee of 
Eighteen to prepare and watch over the execution 
of the various sanctions. The thirteen Members 
of the Council other than the parties to the conflict, 
plus the five States elected by the Co-ordination 
Committee, constitute the Committee of Eighteen. 

The latter nominated various groups of experts 
and sub-committees to work out, in co-operation with 
the Economic, Financial and Transit Sections of the 
Secretariat, the measures to be applied in pursuance 
of the decisions of the Co-ordination Committee. 
The nature of these measures has been described 
from tima to time. 

In conclusion, it should be emphasised that the 
Covenant leaves it to each Government Member of 
tlia League to decide for itself whether a breach of 
the Covenant has been committed* It is the duty of 
every Member State to take this decision and to act 
Upon it* * Tha fulfilment of their duties under 
Article 16 is required from Members of the League 
by the express terms of the Covenant and they 
cannot neglect them without breach of their treaty 
obligations * (Assembly resolution of 1921.) 
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UNPRECEDENTED / ' - PERMANENT/ - * INSPIRING F 

a World fellowship. 

C) ' 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago In 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries “the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the^ 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Roma in Roll and from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel ,Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain;. 
H* H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr, Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India; Professor Hu Shih from China; and messages from:world figures like Mahatma. 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge, 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference was sent to ua 
for circulation in India and they have been sold out. A further supply is expected 
In about a month and orders can be booked for at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) 7 
a copy, postage 12 as. extra*— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. A A TA RAJ AN. 

Dr. i. T. Sunderland writes as follows:—“The Volume will give pleasure to- 
your friends here, and will give much valuable information to a wide circle of 
readers in India. It will tend to correct misunderstandings and to create real 
friendship between the two peoples. We cannot have too many such books." 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 (Inland), 5sh. (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S. A.), postage, and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House,-Bandra, Bombay, 20. 

“INDIAN OPINION” 

(Founded by Mahatma. Gandhi In 1803) 

For“.The Moral, Political and Social Advancement 
Of South African Indians. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
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Fop Further Particulars Apply to:— 
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' 4 *T tpiil be m h»mh as truth, and aa uncompromiiing aa justice ; I am in earnest—I will not equivoaite-I will not t 
•seme, I will not retreat a single inch —And / will be heard/* WILLIAM Lloyd Garrison in the Liberator ..., 


OOMTENT 3 


BDr 8. Badhakklftlman (or 
. Oxford, 

Kxoladed Areas. 

Harijao 6»ogb. 

Arab BUts In Zansibar. 

Tbs Ftsu and Log!*Utars. 
Indians and KsglUhmsn. 
BroadoasUng br Danolng Girls. 
Congress and Nanloh Partlss. 
Lltararf Gar bags. 

Tbs Population Froblsm. 
Bcoorstmotlon In tbs Irish 


Korops Bins, KthVrpia to Pay, 

T b e Bl bar Sqoabbfa ' 

Ramakrtsbna Memorial Volams 

-ScoraUs at School.". 

Congress and Bharata Nat.jam, 
America Faoes tbs East. 

Social legislation In Hindu 
Law. f' 

Iranians and Hied os. 

Five Phases of the Indian Vn- 
tlsnal Cong r es s. 

Oatdoing KatbsrlnS Msy o» 
Macaulay Vindicated, 


NOTES 

* Sir S. Rzdhakrlshnan for Oxford :—Great 
Britain has been behind other nations in promot¬ 
ing the study of Indian culture. The founding 
of the Spalding Professorship of Eastern 
Relations and Ethics is a belated recognition of 
her special interest in the subject. The selection 
of Sir S. Radhakrishnan as first Professor in the 
Foundation, however, gees far to atone for 
Britain's dilatcriness in this ixnportaent sphere. 
It has given great satisfaction in India. 
Sir Sarvapalli is the foremost outstan¬ 
ding exponent of Hindu philosophy in terms 
of Western culture. But he is more than that. 
His writings have given coherence and system 
to Hindu religious thought as influenced by 
modern trends, and it is not too much to 
taythat they have given direction .and form 
to present-day tendencies in Hinduism. His 
selection to the new Professorship is a 
welcome sign that the intellect cf England 
has advanced ahead of political England 
in its appreciation of Indian capacity. While 
politically we am considered fit only for the 
mongrel scheme of Sir Samuel Hoare, intel¬ 
lectually the great Oxford University finds that 
an Indian scholar and thinker is the most suitable 
teacher to guide British youth to an 'under¬ 
standing cf the ethics and philosophy of Asia. 
Incidentally, Sir Sarvapalli’s nomination to fhis 
key position in IndodBritish scholarship, should 
convince nervous Indians that writings vilifying 
Hinduism and Hindus have very litUe influence 
on thinking men and that what really matters 
is the presentation of Indian ideals in the spirit 
which animate s Sir Sarvapalli’s writings. 

^Excluded Areas** :—We were wrong in stating 
last week that the Orders in Council on 
•^Excluded Areas** had been issued. What has 
been Issued are drafts to be laid before ‘Parlia¬ 
ment before they are approved by His *Majesty 
in Council. So there is yet some chance of 


their being amended so as to fit in with actual 
conditions and the recommendations of Pro¬ 
vincial Governments. As we pointed out in our 
leading article last week, Bombay has been 
treated by the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State with especial 
antipathy. The considered views of the 
Bombay Government have been completely 
Ignored. The Government of India "on the 
facts before them'’ have recommended the- 
exclusion of large areas where the people are as 
well qualified to understand the value of the vote 
as—shall we say?—in Ross and Cromarty. The 
draft proposals are calculated to thrust some 
lakhs Of people, who have long ago , emerged 
from their aboriginalism, back into their 
forgotten prim itiveness. The comment of Times 
(London), that the recommendations of the 
Government of India have vindicated the 
value of Parliamentary discussion, is a good 
example of unintended irony. The Government 
of India's despatch on the subject, does not 
bear the signatures of the Viceroy and of the Law 
Member and the acting Member of Education. 

In a despatch of such importance, these omis¬ 
sions are a serious defect. According to the New 
DeThl correspondent of the Hindu of Madras, Sir 
N. N. Sircar and Sir Girijashankar Bajpai were 
within easy reach of the Secretariat at the 
Imperial capital. The five signatories to the 
despatch were none of them Interested in Bombay. 
The Commander-In*Chief's signature was, of 
course, a formality. The two Punjabees, Sir 
Henry Cr&ik and Sir M. Zaffrullah Khan took care 
that no liberties were taken with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Local Government. Sir Frank 
Noioe not long ago described himself as a 
staunch Madrassee, and he saw to it that his 
province was safe from the ravages of the 
Cadogan amendment. The fifth signatory. Sir 
Jame9 Grigg, is indifferent to what happens so 
long as he can borrow money at S per 
cent In the ^London market. Bombay had 
no godfather in the Government of India. n 
The Viceroy who knows Bombay well, would 
seem to have grown indifferent to her future, 
as was noticeable in his attitude to the separa¬ 
tion of Aden. The Government of Bombay 
should brief the Congress leaders from Bombay 
to fight its case in the Assembly, if a gross 
injustice to the Presidency is to be prevented. 

ttarljao Sevak Sangti:—The annual meeting of 
the Executive Board of the Harijan Sevak Sa ngh 
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was held at Delhi on the 7th Febniary* Gandhiji 
was absent for the first time owing to ill-health. 
(The latest news that he is well on the road to 
recovery has been received with great relief.) 
Mr. G. D. Birla presided. He felt it necessary 
to point out in his opening speech that there are 
people among Sanatanists who were fair minded 
and it was such people that it should be the 
aim of workers of the Sangh to convert to their 
cause. He thought that the appointment of a 
Publicity man would effect this object. - Unless 
the person selected holds the view which Mr. 
Birla so aptly expressed, he may be more a hind¬ 
rance than a help to the cause. There has been a 
little too much of the tendency to try to browbeat 
orthodoxy into submission. Mr. Birla's sugges¬ 
tion that vernacular and English newspapers 
Should be regularly supplied with information 
regarding the work of the Sangh, is a good one. 
But here, again, a dictatorial tone should be 
avoided. The cause has the sympathy of nearly 
all Indian journals but they have also their own 
views which should receive attention from the 
Board and its officials. We are rather sorry that 
the Board has decided to revive at once the temple 
entry agitation. Hindus who worship regularly in 
temples are, as a class, the most conservative of 
their sects, and these will be the last to be 
persuaded out of their old prejudices. If the 
educated classes are agreed that caste and out- 
caste distinctions should be ignored in their social 
and home life, and if they put the principle 
into practice, the problem in relation to temple 
goers will become greatly simplified. In passing, 
many delegates to the recent All-India Womeivs 
Conference at Trivandram, regardless of caste 
or creed, visited some of the most exclusive 
Hindu temples, the temple warden at one place 
ha\dng eased his own scruples by exclaiming ; 
“Of course, you are all Brahmins'* The Board 
resolved to grant a loan to a Co-operative 
Society in Assam. This is a wise advance. 
About a year ago when a loan for a Co-operating 
Housing Society on this side was requested, 
the correspondent was curtly told that it could be 
given only on his personal security! 

Arab Riots in Zanzibar: —The recent Arab riots 
in Zanzibar in which two police officers were 
killed and several persons injured, should open 
the eyes of the British Government to the 
consequences of the high-handed measures of the 
Government of Zanzibar of which the British 
Resident is the virtual head. The recent anti- 
Indian Decrees were sought to be defended as 
being necessary to save the Arab, who was 
represented as a simpleton, from the designing 
Indian exploiter. The Arabs founded empires 
long before the British and have shown them¬ 
selves to be possessed of high intellectual and 
business abilities. The plea of protecting them 
was a pure myth. They know their own interests 
well enough, and they know that they are not 
menaced by Indians. The British Government 
is addicted to the doctrine of supporting “the 
man on the spot” so long as he manages to keep 
things quiet. This limit has now been passed in 


Zanzibar and we may hope that the situatidn 
will now be viewed in London from the proper 
angle. ^ It would be folly to allow things to drift 
as they are doing. The riots show that the 
Indian element in the population of Zanzibar is 
an important factor in maintaining a stable 
economy and that the Resident’s attempt to 
undermine, its position has brought about a 
serious disturbance of the political and economic 
equilibrium^ of the Protectorate. - r-- * J 

The Press and the Legislature :—A point of 
great importance to newspapers was raised in the 
Legislative Assembly this week on a motion of 
adjournment introduced by Mr. Sant Singh. 
Mr. Krishna Kant Malaviya, who sits for a 
United Provinces constituency in the Legislative 
Assembly, is the editor of a Hindi journal, the 
Abhyuih%ya y published in Allahabad. He 
made a speech at the last session of the 
Assembly in the course of the debate in the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which was duly 
published in the official report. Mr. Malaviya 
reproduced his speech from the official report 
in his journal. The Government of the United 
Provinces called upon him to deposit a security" 
for having done so. The point raised was, 
whether, it was not an infringement of the 
privilege of the Assembly to take action against a 
journal for republishing a speech made in the 
Assembly, and published in the official report. The 
Pandit might have bought a thousand copies of 
the Report and distributed them without incurring 
any liability. The opinion of the Home Member, 
that the speech glorified murderers, is entirely 
irrelevant. We have read the speech in the 
official report—it was not reported in the 
papers at the time—and, in our opinion. 
Sir Henry Craik’s impression was entirely 
unjustifiable. But that is not the issue. A speech 
which was in order in the Legislative Assembly 
when it was spoken, can not bs treated as an 
offence when republished in a journal. That the 
Times of India should justify the attitude of 
Government on a question so seriously detri¬ 
mental to the exercise of its legitim ite functions 
by the Press, is surprising and, yet, not 
altogether. 

Indians and Englishmen: —Our observations in 
an editorial note last week regarding the probabi-, 
lity of the Shahidgunge dispute in Lahore, 
not having been allowed to develop to its present 
impasse, if Sir Sikandar Hay at Khan hid 
been Governor, implied no reflection on the per¬ 
sonal competence of the present Governor. All 
that was meant was that an Indian has certain 
advantages in dealing with communal situations 
which the Englishman in the present state of 
things does not enj yy . An incident may illustrate 
the meaning. When Lovat Fraser was editor 
of the Times of India , he had often attacked 
Congress leaders, including Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta and Gokhale, in trenchant terms. Those 
who knew Fraser, knew that this was merely a 
part of the game and that he had really great 
regard for them, greater regard than for those 
whom he sometimes praised with equal trench* 
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ancy- Wheri he was about to leave the country* 
Fraser told this writer that he would like to 
make up withGokhale* “You know/* he added, 
*that one sometimes writes overnight what one 
does not care to look at in the morning*” When 
this was communicated to Gokhale, he said: 
“I am not a man who stands on dignity* To an 
Indian—any Indian—l am ready to go down on 
my knees if any public interest is advanced thereby- 
But as regards Englishmen, in the present 
relation between our two nations, I must main¬ 
tain an attitude of reserve* I will not see Fraser/' 
The two men met afterwards in London at the 
instance of Lord Morley, But that is another 
story* 

Broadcasting by Dancing Girls :—The Bombay 
Chronicle published on Monday from its Delhi 
correspondent a message stating that Pandit 
Govind Vallabh Pant, Deputy Leader of the 
Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly, had 
a passage at arms with Sir James Grigg, Finance 
Member of the Government of India, at a meeting 
of the Standing Finance Committee on Saturday. 
While the reorganisation of the Broadcasting 
Service was being discussed, the Pandit pointed 
out the undesirability of engaging dancing girls 
for giving music programmes* Sir James, who 
was Chairman, is reported to have observed that 
he could not allow discussion on the matter as it 
implied that dancing girls have been engaged. 
The Pandit said that he was not the man to make 
allegations without being sure of his facts and 
vowed that he would vole a penny for the 
item which was not allowed to be discussed in the 
Committee, The correspondent added that the 
Chairman apologised to the Pandit and the 
incident closed. 

Congress and Nautcli Parties; —In this context, 
attention is called to the communication 
which we publish elsewhere from the 
distinguished leader of the Indian womens 
movement. Dr, Muthulakshmi Reddy- Dr, 
Reddy writes in a personal letter; “You 
know that the Congress commands great 
influence and respect from the public of all 
sections in the country simply because its 
aims and objects are high and noble. You 
might have read that the Madras Congress 
(Committee) which organised musical entertain¬ 
ments during Us Golden Jubilee celebrations in 
this city, had invited all characters irrespective 
of their morals to sing and play and to dance so 
as to attract the public,” As one of the most 
eminent workers in the cause of social purity 
and as the mover of the Act to penalise prostitu¬ 
tion, Dr- Reddy feels indignant that the 
National Congress should, by deriving entertain¬ 
ment from doubtful characters, set itself 
against the redemption of dancing girls, 

* Pandit Govind Vallabh Pant should spare 
some attention to the doings of his fellow 
Congressmen in Madras- Relatively t the voice 
of a professional dancing girl heard on the 
radio is less likely to corrupt public morals than 
her performances in flesh and blood at the 
Congress Golden Jubilee celebrations* 
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Literary Garbage:—Miss Katherine Mayo has 
found an imitator- Indeed, Mrs* Elizabeth 
Dilling has outdone her in the business of lite¬ 
rary muck-raking. Miss Mayo concentrated her 
attention On the Hindus whom she regards as 
the scum of the earth- Mrs, Dilling Is more 
cosmopolitan in her antipathy- Her denunciation 
of the World Fellowship of Faiths is typical 
of her outbursts- Here it is: “Speakers of the 
debasing and degrading Hindu, Mahommedan, 
Pagan and Agnostic cults are placed In fellow¬ 
ship and on equal footing with speakers for 
Jesus Christ*,,-The savage Mahomtnedan call 
of the muezzin as heard in darkest Asia is 
mingled with the propaganda of the Hindu, Jew 
and Agnostic*” The New Republic deals faith¬ 
fully with this new phenomenon. We reproduce 
its comments on the author and her book, “The 
Red Network,” on another page* They may 
be applied word for word to Miss Katherine 
Mayo’s productions. 

The Population Problem:—A Conference was 
held in Lucknow a few days ago to discuss 
the problem of population in this country* 
It Is difficult in a country situated as India 
is, to decide how far the effects that are 
noticeable in the condition of the people are 
due to pressure of population in the country itself 
or pressure of population in another country* 
Colonialism has on the people subject to it the 
same effect as overpopulation, because the colony 
is called upon to support the dominant country 
before it cares for its own people- It lowers 
the standard of life* prevents the population from 
rising much above the level of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water and imposes on it all the 
burdens of economic servitude. Western 
countries have invented economic nationalism 
as a shield against exploitation. Economic 
nationalism devised as a protective measure 
easily develops into an aggressive weapon. 
The shield becomes the sword - 

Reconstruction in the Irish Free State;—In an 
informing article In the JVew Statesman of the 
18 th January, Mr. W, Horsfall Carter writes: 
“The idea of the Free State setting up heavy 
industries or even indulging in large scale 
mechanised farming (such as Pandit Jawaharlal 
wants to see established in India) has never 
entered Mr. de Valera's head. He has repeatedly 
described the limited objective as being to 
make the country self-supporting in food t clothing 
and shelter” Mr. Carter shows that the 
Irish leader has succeeded remarkably in doing 
this during the last four years. There is 
considerable resemblance between the internal 
policy of Mr. de Valera and Signor Mussolini 
before he took the disastrous plunge into the 
Ethiopian bog, 11 Mr. de Valera and his 
associates” writes Mr- Carter, “are deliberately 
challenging the Victorian delusion that the m±re 
sum total of trade Is the index of a nation's 
prosperity*” That exactly is what Indian leaders 
should do when they have the power* And they 
should have power because this is the thing to do 
in the true interests of the people of this country 
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INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER 

BOMBA Y, February 15, 1936 . 

EUROPE SINS, ETHIOPIA TO PAY. 

After an interval of several weeks, we get 
some propagandist literature from Italian sources. 
The earlier productions emanated from a body 
with a Calcutta address called the Italian 
Community in India. The documents received 
this week give no address in India. One of 
them is a typed translation of an article publish¬ 
ed by the Popolo d*Italia and headed “an 
appeal to the students of Euiope”. It is 
typical of Fascist mentality that the anony¬ 
mous propagandist has not even changed the 
heading so as to make the article of in¬ 
terest to Indian readers. The sum and 
substance of the article in the Italian journal, 
is that Signor Mussolini is a devoted lover of 
peace and goodwill among nations, and that he 
and his countrymen are the innocent victims of 
the greed, envy and malice of other European 
nations; The writer does not pause to tone 
down his accusations by polite euphemisms. 
“The prosecution at Geneva,” he writes, “has 
been a fraud. The judges have been Subjected 
to pressure and threats. The Assembly and the 
Council,constitutional organs of the League, have 
not been requested to give their advice lest the 
unanimity might not have been obtained. The 
various Committees appointed are organs not 
foreseen by the Covenant and, therefore, they 
are unconstitutional. The State, constitution¬ 
ally aggressor, addicted to aggressions, is 
Absssinia, only Abyssinia, and nobody else.” 
A long list follows of Abyssinia’s aggressions 
during the last half a century. The writer 
forgets that the specific offence of Italy is, that 
she has invaded the territory of a fellow member 
of the League of Nations and that what happened 
before the League was even dreamf of, is 
wholly irrelevant to the consideration of the 
present war. This delightful irrelevance, however, 
is the charm of Italian propaganda. As a proof 
that Italy did not want war, it is naively 
observed: “That is clearly established. 
Mussolini, since the memorable declaration of 
Bolzono, has specified that Italy did not want 
to have any reason of European conflict. 
The Ethiopian question was only a colonial 
question, distant and limited. This ought to 
be so. Rome pledged heiself to respect the 
imperial British interests and was ready to 
enter into treaties with London . in the atmos¬ 
phere of loyalty and harmony. At the historical 
Assembly of 2nd October last, the Head of the 
Italian Government took the sacred engagement 
of avoiding any act which could give the colonial 
conflict the character and the extension of a 
European conflict.” In other words, according 
to Signor Mussolini, whose mouthpiece the 
writer evidently is, so long as his aggressions 
are confined to countries outside Europe, no 
European nation has a right to interfere. 
Unfortunately, however, Italy is not the only 


European country which ha9 to feed on colonial 
peoples in order to maintain its economic exist- 
ance. During the la9t one hundred and fifty years, 
European nations have fought each other for 
colonial possessions and for them alone. Even 
the last war, although violation of Belgian 
neutrality was the most loudly professed cause, 
was waged for colonial empire. 

This is made clear in the second document a 
copy of which has been sent along with the 
translation of the article in the Italian journal. 

This is a printed paper issued by the Fascist 
Confederation of Industrialists and is headed 
“Business and Financial Report, a monthly 
survey of Italian Trade and Industry.” 
Although it professes to be a business and 
financial report, it is devoted in large part to 
historical events, perhaps as furnishing the 
necessary background to an understanding of 
the Italian economic situation. Italy went to 
the Peace Conference, we are told, with 600,000 
dead to her account, and with two treaties 
bearing the signatures of Great Britain and 
France—the Treaty of London and the Treaty 
of St. Jean de Mauiienne—under which she was 
promised, in case of an allied victory, colonial 
outlets for. her expanding population and 
possibilities for satisfying the growing needs of 
raw materials for her rapidly developing indus¬ 
tries. At Paris her claims under both these 
Treaties were set aside. “As a result of the 
distribution of mandates over ex-enemy posses¬ 
sions in Africa only, Great Britain was assigned 
1,849,203 square kilometers of land with 
7,079,000 inhabitants, France 1,879,703 square 
kilometers with 2,297,000 inhabitants, Belgium 
59000 square kilometers with 3,000,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. Italy, with the stretch of desert between 
1 the oases of Gat and Gadames ceded by France 
and trans-Jubaland ceded by England, acquired 
only 80,000 square kitometers, mostly desert or 
fever ridden as is shown by the fact that the total 
population did not exceed 70,000.” True, the 
allies did not honour their treaty obligations, 
but how is Abyssinia to blame for their derelic¬ 
tion? Why did the Italian Government of 
the day accept the deserts and why did 
it not insist on a more equitable division of the 
spoils of war ? Italy may have very good 
cause to attack the allies who, she ' thinks,* 
proved false to their promise but, instead of 
fighting them, she declares she does not want 
to fight Europeans I What is the logic of this 
declaration ? Then, again, if the United States 
and the British Dominions passed laws restricting 
Italian immigration, how can Ethiopia be 
required to pay the penalty ? We have nothing 
but admiration for the self-respecting way in 
which Signor Mussolini met this action of Anglo- OITI 
Saxon countries. Realising that the labour force 
of the Italian workers was the country’s most 
precious economic asset, and that the moral 
status and economic well-being of the workers 
should be the first cstre of the State, large 
measures were undertaken and carried out 
to improve the lot of workers. The passage 
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In which these measures are recounted 
makes very pleasant reading By super¬ 
human efforts, Italy rapidly developed her trade 
and Industries only to find foreign markets dosed 
against her. The United States led the way. 
Great Britain by the Ottawa agreements closed 
her markets to foreign countries, France also 
introduced quotas and prohibitions, The 
doctrines cf exasperated (exaggerated ? } nationa 
lLsm f economic self-sufficiency and manipulated 
currencies, prevailed” the writer mournfully 
Observes “and Italy, however reluctantly, had 
no choice but to resort to similar measures in 
self-defence” In other words Europe sins and 
Ethiopia has to pay. 

THE BIHAR SQUABBLE. 

In view of the controversy that has arisen 
over ihe observations in 14 India In 193344'" 
relating to the Bihar Central Relief Committee, 
we quote them. They are as follows :—- 

The most Important of the charitable funds, after the 
Viceroy’s Fund, fa that raised in response to the appeal 
launched by Babu Rajendra Prasad, the lead* r of the 
Congress party In Bihar- The subscriptions up to the 
middle of November 1984 amounted to Rs- 28,3^565, fa 
cash and Rs* 0,80,587 in kind- The fund was admi* 
ofctered by an organization styled the liihar Central Relief 
Committee* The Committee took a full share in the 
distribution of food, clothing and blankets immediately 
after the earthquake, and seat out a number of workers 
who engaged In rescue work, the provision of medical aid, 
the clearing- oF debris, and building of temporary grass 
huts* In response to a letter from babu Rajendra Prasad, 
Government gave him a full description of the problems 
arising out of the earthquake, they indicated the measures 
which they proposed to take, and the manner in which 
the funds of the Committee could best be expended so as to 
aupj^ement these measures- The published accounts up to 
the SOth September 1$B4 showed that there were balances 
amounting to Rs* 11,03,000, and advances totalling 
Ks, 1,87,1-00- Offices and equipment, stock, cycles aod 
cars had absorbed Rs* 1,28,000* and administrative ex¬ 
penses Rs* 8 LOGO. The balance representing expenditure 
In actual relief to the public, was R s* 12,30,000* At the 
end of the year a large portion of the subscription 
apparently remained unexpended- 

On the face of it, there is nothing in the pass¬ 
age quoted above, which would strike the reader 
as an aspersion on the work cf the Bihar Central 
.Relief Committee, A statistically-minded reader 
might have made mental note of the small sum 
of Rs, 3,507 which. In the sentence immediately 
preceding this passage, is given as the cost of 
ad mi nisi ration of the Viceroy's Fund ' of 
Rs. 60,16,041,— nearly double that of Babu 
Rajendra Prasad's—which was administered by a 
Central Committee at New Delhi; while the cor¬ 
responding item in the Bihar Committee's account 
was givenas Rs. 1,62,000, including equipment. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad had pointed out to the 
Relief Commissioner of Bihar that this was wrong 
and that the correct figure is abou| Rs* 62,000. 
The correction had evidently not been communi¬ 
cated to the writer of India in 1933-34 in time for 
being carried out in his book* It may seem that 
Babu Rajendra Prasad had read into his words 
what is not there and has taken offence where 
none is noticeable* 

* Such an impression would be unfair to Mr, 
Frasad. The passage is lifted word for word 
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from a Report of Relief Commissioner Brett over 
which there has been correspondence between 
that official and Babu Rajendra Prasad. We 
give the paragraphs in Mr, Brett’s Report, as 
given by the Publicity Officer of the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa, who has rushed to the 
defence of the author of *' ‘India”. Relief 
Commissioner Brett wrote 

The accounts up to September 30, 1934, which were 
published In id audited form in December, showed that 
there were balances amounting to Rs* 14,03,000, And 
advances totalling Rs. 1,37,000* Offices and equipment, 
stock, cycles and cars absorbed Rs. 1,33.000 and admini¬ 
strative expenses Rs* 34*000- The balance, representing 
expenditure on actual relief to the public, was Rs, 12 ,60,000. 

The principal items were Rs. 4fl7j0QO spent on water 
supply. Hi. 2,15,000 on temporary hut j, Jfr, If 2,000 on 
flood relief arii Rn* IfiSfiQQ on middle dais relief In 
August and September, widespread distress was caused by 
floods in the Ganges and the Son. Though the area a fleeted 
coincid d to tome extent with the areas which had suffered in 
the earthquake, these floods had no connection with the 
earthquake. The Bihar Central Relief Committee expended 
considerable sums on operations connected with them. 

At the end of the year, a large portion of the subscription^ 
apparently remained unexpended. Though at a later stage 
it was decried to spend money on middle doss building 
grants, it is possible that the initial abstention of the Bihar 
Central ReUef Committee from expenditure on housing 
grants may make it difficult to ipend the balance of the fund. 

The experience gained from the administration of the 
Cicero fa Fund suggests that sums which could t tsefully be 
expended fo* objects other than grants for house building are 
limited , At the same time, the practical difficulties of 
making & j***t distribution of such grants among a host of 
competing claimants are so great that it is doubtful whether 
any private organisation could overcome them * A Relief 
Society which is largely identified with a particular political 
party encounters these difficulties in an accentuated form* 

Comparing the above with the quotation from 
“India in 1933-34*' at the beginning of this 
article, it will be seen that the writer of the latter 
has merely copied the words of the Relief 
Commissioner leaving out some sentences which 
we print in italics* Babu Rajendra Prasad who 
bad corrected the Relief Commissioner's figures 
and his criticism of the Bihar Central Relief 
Committee,* was naturally offended when he 
found the same erroneous figures quoted in the 
Government of India publication. The author 
of "India in 1933—34” did not, we may be sure, 
omit the italicised and accusatory passages in 
Relief Commissioner Brett's Report out 
of consideration for the feelings of the 
Bihar Central Relief Committee* He has 
omitted the passages evidently because he 
felt they were a bit too thick to pass muster in a 
volu me issued u ndc r the au thori ty of t he 
Secretary of State, though it may be quite the 
usual thing in the polemics of the Provincial 
Government, The Bihar Publicity Official who 
is apparently desperately anxious to distinguish 
himself, under the guise of defending his New ;om 
Delhi counterpart, has republished Commissioner 
Brett’s criticism with further aggravations 
of his own . Babu Rajendra Prasad pointed 
out that the administrative charges of the 
Viceroy’s Fund, which were stated to amount to 
Rs, 3,507, should, to be correct. Include part of 
the salaries of the officials who administered it* 

If the Viceroy had to engage a special staff, 
instead of drawing on the services of the officials 
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His Excellency would surely tiave had to spend 
mu^h more than Ks. p &00 on administering his 
Rs. 60 lakhs Fund* : Thfa is perfectly true, says 
the Bihar j Publicity Officer, but that is precisely 
the reason why all non-official Funds should 
have been merged |nt6 tht Viceroy's Fund* He 
suggests that this was not done' because the 
Bihar Central Relief - Committee consisted of 
Congressmen who were more anxious to advance 
the prestige of the Congress than to afford relief 
to the earthquake sufferers* One might as well 
say that the Government of India did not allow 
any non-official- organisation to take part in 
Quetta relief because it was more anxious to 
maintain Its prestige as the ?na hap and anna data 
of Quetta sufferers. If Publicity Departments 
are allowed to impute motives to non officials. 
Government can not complain if motives are 
imputed to them. That State relief is always 
mechanical and does not reach all classes of par¬ 
sons deserving relief as private agencies can, has 
been demonstrated repeatedly, so often, in fact, 
as to become axiomatic. 

Relief Commissioner Brett's criticism that 
the Bihar Central Relief Committee helped 
sufferers from floods in the same areas, is 
itself a proof of this* 1 We pointed out last 
week that the floods were an aggravation 
of the hardships suffered by the people some 
months previously from the earthquake and that 
there was nothing wrong in helping them from 
Funds collected for earthquake relief. Commis- 
soner Brett affirms that the floods had no connec¬ 
tion with the earthquake, though it covered a 
part of the same area* Even if this was so, it 
would have made no difference, Asa matter of 
fact, the floods were a direct consequence of the 
earthquake* They occurred in August and 
September while the earthquake occunred In 
January* In the preliminary account of the 
earthquake in Bihar and Nepal by Auden and 
Ghosh, published in the Record of the Geologi¬ 
cal Survey of India Vok LXVIII, part 2, there 
is a short section headed 4 ‘Monsoon Flooding* 1 . 
“In view of the area of apparent subsidence, 
which corresponds approximately with the slump 
belt,'' forecasted these geological experts, “it is 
probable that floods will result along the low- 
lying river tracts which obliquely cross this 
area,,** The problem of flood waters from the 
Bagmatti river, north of Muzaffarpur, has 
concerned the Irrigation Department for some 
years, and it may be expected to become more 
serious during the coming monsoon, since the 
country between the Bagmatti and Lakhandai 
rivers comes within the area of subsidence* * 
(p- 206) The floods were thus a direct result of 
the earthquake. Commissioner Brett’s dogmatism 
notwithstanding* , . 

Ratnakrishua Memorial Vplnme:—The Rama- 
krishna Centenary Memorial volume, “theCultural 
Heritage of India , n referred to in last week’s 
Reformer , can be had from the Headquarters of 
the Ramakrishna Celebration Committee, Belur 
Math, Howrah District, Bengal, India. 
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* SOCRATES AT SCHOOL.'■ 

For some years the attention of both social workers 
and the' Government has been focussed on rural 
reconstruction and general uplift of the village 
population* Prominent among tbs names of official# 
who achieved some success In this line is that of Mr, F* 

W. Brayne I,CS , of Gurgaon Experiment fame, whose 
booka on village upiift have come to be recognised 
as authorities on the subject, Realising the need of an 
interesting and effective way of instruction in bringing 
home Co the social workers and villagers themselves 
the salient feature# of village uplift work Mr. Brayne 
has had recourse In his later treatises on the subject 
to the method of questions and answers, himself 
taking the role of Socrates. “Socrates at School,” 
the latest of Mr. Brayne r $ booklet, is a rehash 
of his ideas on village uplift and is mainly 
adapted and intended for rural students* Those 
who have had any experience In village welfare work 
and have come In intimate contact with the older 
generation of villagers, hive found that, If any Hating 
benefit is to be derived in this direction, it should be 
done in schools, by moulding the more responsive and 
plastic mind# of the younger generation rather than 
by coercing the older people, who are what they are 
owing to force of circumstances, tradition and custom. 

To the teachers In village school#, some of whom, 
in spite of their training, are no better than the gene¬ 
rality of villagers, the book will serve a# a useful 
guide. + : ' . .. 

Jn hi# village uplift work, Mr- Brayne had been 
peculiarly fortunate both a# regard# his position as 
a high district official, for he could command resource# 
which an ordinary social worker could not, and in 
the villagers them#elves* who were petty but pros¬ 
perous zemindars* among whom he set himself to 
work, The zemindars* though they may own only 
small strip# of land* are no wage-slave# and are. 
therefore, better off than the common run of 
villagers in other part# of the country. For in 
a village, also in the North, when a welfare 
worker recommended to the villagers, during her talk 
on Mosquitoes and Malaria* the use of mosquito 
curtain#* one of them retorted that to provide a 
family of six adult# with them* would cost him a 
fortune! And* indeed* it was true considering hi# 
limited resources. Therefore, it is not a little surpris¬ 
ing that Mr. Brayne should hold that economic# 
doe# not enter into the problem of rural reconstruc¬ 
tion but only a side issue. 

According to Mr* Brayne, the villager# have 
to construct their own road#, build their 
house#, piaster the wall# of the school buildings* 
raise a woman’s hospital, all by village subscrip¬ 
tion* maintain sanitation and cleanliness and 
preserve the health of Che village In addition tci their 
own occupation. Well may the villager ask* 
“Has the District Beurd abdicated its function?* 

Is it to be wondered at that the villager is 
apathetic to any scheme of improvement if it 
involves so rmich labour and expense on him¬ 
self P When in other countries the State takes the 
responsibility for the education* health and wel¬ 
fare of Its subjects and even goes so far as to help 
with dole# th3 unemployed, is it not expecting too 
much by way of self-help from our poor village, con 
whose hard work on the soil hardly gives them an 
adequate return P 

It Is hard to understand the mentality of those 
village welfare workers who insist on finding occupa¬ 
tion for the villager for every moment of hi# waking 
hours- To take the analogy of agriculture. A 
field which has been cultivated successively for 
some time has to lie fallow for a period before ft 

’Oxford OniTOnilty X-rau* Prloo B*. 1,— 
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could again be brought under cultivation* Doe* this 
not Apply with equal truth to over-worked humanity ? 
h leisure not a necessity for the cultivation of die 
mind? 

Mr, bray no would deny the villager even his 
hookah and hi* gossip* For what higher purpose 
do people, better placed to life, frequent clubs ? 

CONGRESS AND BHARATA NATtfAM 

The whole creation is full of beauty, colour, music, 
harmony, and order* All creatures from the thinking 
mare to the crawling worm can enjoy, appreciate 
music and have music in them. The civilised man 
as well as the barbarian can sing, dance and play 
when in a mood to do sol The noblest and the loftiest 
ideas can be expressed only through divine music 
*o ai to inspire humanity for good. 

Our Nayanars, Acharyas, AT wars have Sung 
beautiful hymns and Verses out of their Intense 
devotion and love to God and those poems ring 
for ever with the eternal truths of life. Th^ae 
when sung in the right tune and in the right spirit 
never fail to inspire in us feelings of piety, purity 
and devotion, Musio can either elevate the mind to 
the highest spiritual and moral plane or drag it 
down to the lowest depth of human degradation and 
depravity. Therefore one has to be careful, especially 
our children and the youth of both sexes in selecting 
their company and their association. There is good 
music and bad music. These is music, the out¬ 
pourings of a good and pure soul as well as that from 
the voluptuous, from the impure, and from the impious. 
Therefore there should be discrimination in our 
choice. In Inviting men and women musicians and 
dancers to exhibit their skill and to entertain the 
publio, the leaders of our society who want the society 
and the nation to rise to a higher level of thought and 
action ought to choose for publio show the right 
person, the one who combines a good moral character 
as well as a talent for music, that is why the God 
Nataraja himself has danced to the world thereby 
setting an example for all time to come. 

Unfortunately some of our leaders in their anxiety 
to revive Indian music and dance, lose sight of 
the above essential factor, and the Madras Congress, 
the Musical Academies and schools, invite all chara¬ 
cters, good or bad, irrespective of their dally habits 
and mode of life and give them and their music publi¬ 
city and a good advertisement, which cannot but have 
an injurious effect both upon the musical world as 
well as upon the uninformed public mind. 

It is recognised by all religions and by alt cultured 
societies that chastity is a necessary virtue for the 
proper cultivation and development of the fine arts 
nay, even for our proper physical and intellectual 
growth. ft is very much to be deplored that 
certain Individuals who live In open concubinage and 
who pass for prostitutes have been very recently 
given undue advertisement and publicity even by the 
Congress. I will be glad to be corrected if my in¬ 
formation Is not accurate. There was an article in 
the Hindu dated 17th January 1936, giving a com* 
paratlve description of their personalities and eulogis¬ 
ing their dance and their actions and gestures, bo as 
to draw still further public notice. 1 believe, that 
there Is an Impression among some of our people that 
married women cannot cultivate dance and musio to 
perfection and hence women who take to music and 
laooe should necessarily lead an unmarried and free 
life, which. If allowed to spread, would prove disas- 
terous to our social welfare as well as to the 
development of that art itself, I wish to know from 
such votaries of those arts whether they are aiming 
at a Ufa of holy virginbood or at a life of promiscuity 
and license or even concubinage, a relio of the bar¬ 


barous past derogatory to women's dignity and 
status* There may be dancers and actresses in the 
West, but we all know that their tradition is different 
from that of the Devadasls of South India who arc 
innocent victims of a pseudo-religious custom, for 
whose abolition, strenuous efforts are being made. 

The publio may be aware that a law has been 
passed in this Presidency as well as in Mysore, 
Travancore and Cochin, to dispense with the 
Devadasf service in the Hindu temples, there Is a 
Penal Code to punish dedication of girls under 18 to 
temples, and further the Prevention of Dedication 
Bill which I introduced in the local Council has been 
widely supported by all the leading people and by 
the enlightened public, that the Bombay Legislative 
Council very recently passed legislation prohibiting 
dedication, for the simple reason that the majority 
of the Devadasis, whether dancers or not, lead a fife 
of promiscuity and prostitution and a few remain as 
mistresses of men who are already wedded, because 
none would come forward to marry them. 

It Is well-known that a good percentage of the 
Handsome Devadasis gifted with fine, voices and 
adepts In Natyam become wrecked physically and 
mentally very early In life owing to their unhealthy 
mode of life and are finally lost to the musical world. 

When the Congress Itsel£ which is striving for 
the political and for the social regeneration of the 
country, has adopted this very objectionable method 
of encouraging Bftarata-Natyam and Abinayaoam, 
how can we hope in the near future to improve public 
health and morality and to eradicate some of the 
pernicious customs prevalent in our society through 
wise propaganda and legislation? 

Madras, \ 

6th February 1936. j 5. Muthulakshmi Reddi, 

AMERICA FACES THE EAST * 

(Bv Walter Broors Foley.) 

The Peace Bridge. 

It is good to be reminded in these days of war and 
preparation for war that there are people interested 
m peace. Judging by government expenditures 
around the world one would think the nations were 
convinced that all the future must be mortgaged so 
that men might kill each other off. So, in the spirit 
of peace, we approached the Peace Bridge which 
extends from Buffalo to Fort Erie; Ontario*, 

With relatives in Buffalo and friends of longstand¬ 
ing in Fort Erie we frit that we were crossing by a 
most significant bridge. The bridge stands as a 
monument to the friendly relations between two great 
Commonwealths. There are no reasons save selfish¬ 
ness and greed why the whole human family cannot 
live together as do Canada and the United States, 

To go from one country to another with as little 
difficulty as wa had In crossing the Peace Bridge Is 
Inspirational and helps us to look forward to the 
time when passports and customs inspection and 
official red-tape will be eliminated. 

We drove back across the Peace Bridge to Buffalo 
late at night to visit a brother-in-law and had a unique 
experience. He did not know we were coming. Jusc 
as we drove up to an isolated square in one Section of 
the city he stepped off a bus and wo invited him to -om 
ride on to his home with ua. It was for us another 
illustration of how events work out most satisfactorily, 
sometimes when least expected. 

There are forces operating in our world that are 
moving us toward a peaceful solution of international 
difficulties. We need to center our thought on 
ways of friendly cooperation, even if such a way may 
be only the use of a Peace Bridge, 

" Tb* firm* b»feb ol IhM rotM ot Mr. Fel#y* UUMI? fcftWtd 
fa Hat lUJbrmir ol lb* lOtA Juuit. 
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Scenes in Ontario* 

More model-T Fords than any other place we have 
traveled since before going to India In 1926... 

Along the southern route across the Province a 
splendid highway... 

Farms looking neglected ... Farmhouses badly in 
need of repair,.. 

English-appearing filling stations. Gas measured 
in Imperial gallons... 

Signs innumerable insisting on a very low speed 
for automobiles ... Little traffic on the highway... 

(With the amount and speed of traffic on American 
highways we need some kind of powerful governors 
on our oars, Killing between thirty-five and forty 
thousand people in the United States in 1935 is too 
high a price to pay for whatever values we get from 
automobiles.) 

Life may not be more leisurely in Ontario, but it 
seemed that way. Possibly more enjoyment may be 
secured from slowing down the tempo than from any 
speeding-up process-,. 

There ought to he an Invisible yet known boundary 
line that we could cross into a world of more thought 
than action... 

It is interesting how much laughter there has been 
over a *' Brain Trust 11 . How are we supposed to run 
our governments... without any brains? Some seem 
to be run that way. 

Economic reverses may keep Ontario bouses un¬ 
painted, but we had the feeling that deep sources 
of life were still providing inspiration and encour¬ 
agement. 

Emerging Detroit. 

We entered Detroit through a vehicular tunnel 
which caused us to emerge in the rush of the busin- 
ness district. 

The whirr of machinery seemed In the air. This 
was the centre where at least a section of the 
American population seemed to be coming from under 
the cloud of depression. 

One day we were there a special celebration was 
on in honor of l he, widening of Woodward Boulcvcard. 

The laws thnt operate in human life are always 
interesting. We speak sometimes of the law of the 
jungle. Is it such law that demands steadily increas¬ 
ing horsepower in our modern cars while the death 
rate from motor accidents mounts constantly ? What 
of an advertisement that says * capable of 100 miles 
an hour, but 60 is enough ?' As a matter of fact real¬ 
istic engineers estimate that any speed over 45 miles 
per hour Is intrinsically dangerous^can the motor 
industry lift us out of a depression only by increasing 
the dead and injured on our highways ? 

Even Detroit streets are narrow with the vast 
traffic they carry. But Is it the responsibility of the 
city to widen its street? ? 

We stayed in a beautiful residential section along 
the Lake. One of the great preachers of America has 
a home there. He and his wife have long been friends 
of Ours in the Orient and in the United States. He 
said he was studying Detroit just as he would survey 
a great opportunity for service in China or India, 

There is much that is pagan in American cities. 
Only a trained student of sociology and psychology 
can cope with the problems involved. And such a 
student hasn't much chance unless he has a good 
deal of what our forefathers used to call "ths grace 
of God 1 ' in his make*up, 

A city is often a discouraging proposition Wit¬ 
ness the partial defeat of the type of good govern- , 
rnent Cincinnati hat had for years or the diflicultyjn 
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passing adequate zonlg ordinances in Manila. 

We need in every city and town a greater body of 
citizens who will be loyal to the best interests of the 
community and willing to sacrifice to lift the levels 
of living. 

Chicago—the Overgrown Town. 

Every time I enter Chicago I think of the little log 
cabin that was’ erected there by its first settler only 
a hundred years ago, For Chicago has grown rapidly 
as the heart of the great central west-^perhapa we 
should gay it has grown as the great mechanical 
administrator of industrial, cultural, political and 
news-circulating groups in a vast area of the United 
States. How much heart there is in the process is 
questionable. 

Sometimes Chicago appeals to me as a boy of 
twelve attempting to assert his claims to early 
maturity. Even the skyscrapers along Lake Michigan 
strike me that way. 

Yet I like Chicago and have lived there with enjoy¬ 
ment There is a breeziness about life in the city 
which may come somewhat from the cold winds that 
sweep down Michigan Avenue in the winter. It is a 
great art centre. 

There is also a sultriness of evils manifest like the 
humid heat of mid-summer. No funds for many 
months for teachers. No money to buy new books 
in the library. But millions for gambling and gangs¬ 
terism and municipal corruption. Yet great institu¬ 
tions of a religious and social seivice character still 
battle for a better civic consciousness. 

Chicago fights on for water from Lake Michigan 
for its sewer system regardless of how much that 
will affect dozens of other communities. There is a 
selfishness about the city in spite of its surface 
friendliness that may be due to its youth and Its rapid 
hurling together of widely divergent groups. 

The destructive gossip of a small-town is evident in 
the policies of many of its newspapers which oall 
themselves the world’s greatest—as though saying 
so would make them so. 

Even a Century of Progress cannot cover up the 
evils not yet out-grown—cannot make many forgive 
a city for keeping quiet about evils that some 
businesses may flourish. An opera season built on 
an evil business structure had to fail—as it is now, 
the best orchestra music is produced as the result of 
the hard work of a group composed entirely of women 
mus leans. 

Evanston—tbe Beautifue Suburb, 

Long shaded streets, wide boulevards, a breath of 
wind from the Lake shore, fine homes, an air of 
well-regulated order, a pleasant place to live—all 
these mean Evanston to me 

Though the elevated runs to the southward into tha 
maelstrom that is the life of Chicago, and the High¬ 
ways run to the north to homes of the exclusively 
wealthy* Evanston has a charm all Its own. 

Perhaps part of the attraction comes from the fact 
that the first six months of my daughter's life were 
spent in Evanston, Certainty we like Evanston 
because a family of our best friends lives there. 

Who wouldn’t like a place with good friends 
living there? What makes a city anyway,—CC 
ings, or roads or train service, or the kind of people 
in it? 

Evanston ha? a suave polish that is lacking in the 
big city nearby. It has friendliness and an interest 
in insre Important things than business and the 
often-atuptd methods of getting money. It is a guoi 
place to live, 

1 suppose that most people who have their home * 
within its limits feel that they realty live before they 
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Heave for and after the/ return from work in the 
■^neighbouring metropolis. 

Life, after aH t i#n r t worth so much if we haven't 
some pleasant surroundings part of the time. 
Kagawa, the Japanese, who went to live among the 
^people of the alums of Kobe found he could not do 
the utmost with hi# life if he continued to stay 
there. So now he visits such widely separated and 
interesting countries a# China, the Philippines, and 
;1he United States, 

Beiuty is something we need in our experience. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN HINDU LAW* 

Under the auspices of the Law College Represen¬ 
tative Council, the Hon. Justice S Varadachariar 
delivered a lecture last evening at the College Hall 
on the *'Next Social Legislation in Hindu Law, ,f Mr. 
K, Krishna Menon, Principal of the College, presided. 

At the outset, the lecturer said that he welcomed 
-all earnest endeavour on the part of the student 
■XO study the live problems of the day in the hope 
'that Jn due course they would do their best to find 
a proper solution for them. They must earnestly seek 
light on problems and solve the same with an unbiased 
and opsn mind. So far as social problems were con- 
'Cerned, while it might be usefull to study each question 
detached from the complicated setting m which it 
really was found in practical life, so far as the 
finding of a solution wii concerned, they had to deal 
with the society in which that question arose with 
all its complexities and needs as if they had a clean 
-a'ate to write on* 

Coming to the subject of the evening, Mr, Justice 
Varadachariar said that what was regarded in the 
West as social legislation related mainly to the subject 
-of material welfare of the population. But when they 
spoke of social legislation m this country, they meant 
-social reform within the limits of the Hindu Law. In 
this connection, the lecturer would remind them of the 
.anomalous position of the Hindu Law in the country. 
It was bad enough that in the 20th century they 
nhould still have a system of personal law. Nearly all 
Western countries had long passed out of the system 
-of personal law into a system of what was known aa 
'‘territorial" Jaw. The territorial U vf rested upon what 
<vai regarded as convenient in a particular locality. It 
had very little occasion to reach the susceptibilities or 
sentiments of the people. Even while personal laws 
were in force in the Weal, they were personal law# 
arising out of custom of particular communities or 
’tribes or nations and had very little admixture Of reli¬ 
gion. For oertain purposes the word ‘Hindu* had be* 
come a territorial name. The result was that, for the 
purpose of Hindu Law, Courts had, by something 
like a residuary presumption, classed everybody as a 
.Hindu unless he fell under any particular definite 
category. But the Hindu Law had been defined as a law 
founded upon Hindu Scripture#. The result was that in 
ono sense the Hindu Law waa a personal law and In 
.another sense, It was a religious law. The moment 
■ »ny propos.il for reform of any part of Hindu Law 
was put forward, there was naturally the objection 
that its Interference was something associated with 
iHindu religion. The more logical way of dealing with 
the thing was to differentiate the different parts of 
the Hindu Law, Portions dealing with general rights 
of property should not b 2 confounded with oiher 
portion# of the law relating to matters like marriage. 
The former fell within what was called vyvabara 
* adhyaya and the latter in achara adhyaya. 

In the Mitakshara Ittere was an attempt to differ* 
entiate portion# of the smrlti# which coaid be regarded 
.as closely intertwined with religion and portions which 

•iJindH, F*Lroi*y 1 


could be regarded as standing more upon popular 
practice than strictly mixed up with the religion of 
the country. But unfortunately to-day there were 
only two set# of people, one who would wish to 
interfere with any portion of the Hindu Law; and die 
other who did not want to interfere with any portion 
of It. Tbi# could be avoided if both the parties 
would look at the subject from a detached and 
unbiased point of view. Hindu lawyers, even in the 
most archaic periods, were not unaware of the neces¬ 
sity for Adjustment of the law from time to 
time. They had ‘pariahada* which consisted of men 
who bore no animosity, who had no axe to 
grind, who were learned and well-behaved, and 
any pronouncement by them was law. It was a mis¬ 
take to suppose that the authors of the Hindu Law 
thought that it would be eternal or unalterable. But 
they should not interpret the Hindu Law on the 
English convention that ‘custom override# the 
written text / because the Hindu theory of custom 
was different from the English theory. - The present 
Hindu Law administered in courts was based upon 
a stereotyped system which was prevalent in India 
U00 or 700 years ago. The present Hindu Law wac 
compiled from a few old texts which were preferred 
to later commentaries. In doing so, the compiler# 
were anxious not to offend the susceptibilities of 
certain pundits who held prejudiced views. The 
result was that they found themselves now centuries 
behind other system# of law. 

Proceeding, the lecturer said that there was a 
tendency to mix up what was considered just and 
reasonable with exiting Structure of Hindu Law 
without caring for the natural evolution of the Hindu 
Law. It would be a happy day, observed the 
speaker, if the Legislature would sweep away the 
Hindu Law altogether and not dovetail two systems 
which could not dovetail into each other They 
might start afresh with something like the Japanese 
Code or the Chinese Code} but if they went on tinker¬ 
ing with the Hindu Law, they would get into trouble* 
In this country, where there were more than one system 
of personal law and where they had a legislature which 
was partly the creation of modern political theories, 
the legislature might very well deal with a system 
of territorial law, but was obviously unfitted to 
deal with personal laws founded upon religion. 

Referring to certain topics of Hindu Law in which 
either reforms had been attempted or might conceiv¬ 
ably be suggested, the lecturer said that the position 
of a convert from Hinduism was anomalous. It 
was one thing to say that a man ought not 
fO be penalised for. change of religion or free¬ 
dom of opinion} but it was a different thing 
to say that, notwithstanding the conversion, the 
man should be entitled to rights of guardianship and 
other rights in the family to which he would he entitled 
if there was no conversion at all. Referring next to 
the question of marriage, he said that It was very 
much in the air now that the principal of divorce 
should be recognised in the Hindu Law} and the 
theory of freedom of marriage should be honestly 
recognised. There was a certain amount of irony in 
the suggestion that in an age where in commercial 
matters the doctrine of freedom of contract has come 
to be repudiated, freedom _ of contract was regarded 
as a proper rule in marriages. Whatever might 
be said in justification of this proposal, let it 
not be introduced as put of the Hindu Law. 
Again as regards the laws of inheritance, there 
was a great d^al of difference of opinion as to the 
basis on which the rules should resL There was the 
Mitakshara school and the Dayabhaga school and if 
they found that neither worked properly, they might 
formulate another principle. But present day re¬ 
formers were not in a position to formulate logical 
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principles which could be applied to each case as it 

arose * realpatidar.com. 

» Finally, Mr. Justice Varadachariar referred to the 
question of temple-entry and the proper duty of the 
legislature. It was well recognised in the West that all 
civil disabilities based upon religion were inconsistent 
with civilized society. But if they passed from 
the domain of civil rights to rights which could 
not, in any sense, be regarded as rights of property, 
the question became much more controversial and 
not even an attempted differentiation between per¬ 
missive legislation and coercive legislation and things 
of that kind would lead to solution of such problems. 
Ordinarily, legislation followed publto opinion and 
did not attempt to create public opinion. This 
consideration must be borne in mind by those who 
wished well for society and who did not wish to 
create splits. 

IRANIANS AND HINDUS. 0 
Dr. M. N. Dhalla 

Shams-ul-Ulama. Dastur Dr. M. N. Dhalla, High 
Priest of the Parsis in Sind, Baluchistan and the 
Punjab, delivered an address on “Our (Parsi) Indo- 
I rani an Heritage", at the Cowasji Jehangir Hall, 
Bombay, on Saturday 8th evening. Dr. Dhalla said 
that the ancestors of the present day Parsis came to 
India 1,300 years ago, as fugitives from their 
homeland Iran (Persia).' They landed at Kathiawar 
and requested Jadhav Rana for an asylum. The 
head priest of the Parsis then told the Rana that 
their religion enjoined them to do service to humanity 
and to love God. They would be loyal and dutiful 
citizens and be truthful. 

The Parsis were of the Aryan stock and belonged 
to the Indo-Iranian group, continued the learned 
Dasturji. Their cradle-land was supposed to be 
Arya-nem-Vaejo, somewhere in the north, which 
according to legend had been destroyed. 

The Aryan Hindus also belonged to the same 
group. The two branches, the ancestors of the 
Hindus and the Parsis, lived together for a very long 
time. They had a common religion and common 
practices. After separation, the Indo group migrated 
further south to the Punjab, known to the Iranians 
as Hapta-Hindu, and to the Aryan Hindus as 
Sapta-Sindhu, and the Gangetic valley. 

Though the environments of the two branches hid 
changed beyond recognition, there was a great 
similarity in all points of life between the two peoples. 
They had a common vocabulary, common syntax 
and common metre. A student of the languages of 
the two peoples, namely Sanskrit and Avesta, could 
convert a paragraph from one language to the other, 
sentence oy sentence, in equivalent words. There 
was also similarity between the ideas of the Iranians 
and the Aryan Hin-Ius and their god9. In the same 
way they found the closest resemblance in their 
important ceremonies. 

The separation between the two branches was 
violent. More especially was this noticeable in 
religious questions. Thus the word "Deva” used 
by the Hindus for god was used by the Iranians for 
the evil spirit. In the same way ‘'Asura” was used 
by Hindus to denote the evil spirit, while the Par 9 i 9 
used the word to denote god. 

Continuing, Dr. Dhalla said Zoroaster brought 
reform in the religion of the Iranians just as Gautama 
Buddha brought about reform in Brahmanism. 
Zoroaster's religion somehow or other absorbed the 
Indo-Iranian divinity. 

Thus the Zoroa9trian religion had two layers, one 
aa preached by Zoroaster, and the other the 

*£vr>inj Neu>» of India. 


pre-Zoroastrian religion. Zoroaster had taught them* 
that the doctrine of life was hopeful, cheerful ancf 
optimistic, and consequently both the lavers had 
combined to preserve the optimistic, cheerful view of* 
the religion in Iran. 

Religious thoughts in Iran suffered with the 
political vicissitudes of the people; they did not have- 
the continued progress as they had in India, where,, 
owing to its vastne99, thought persisted despite- 
foreign invasions and internal wars. 

Priests performed their oeremonie9 and sacriflciafr 
rites, and ritual got a prominent position in the 
religious life of the country. 

The literature or sacred books produced by the 
Brahmins in this period were called “Brabmanas"— 
Though the religious hunger of the masses was 
satisfied, there were growing and thinking people~ 
who wanted to make religion their life. 

They were dissatisfied with the ritual and therefore- 
retired to forests to lead a saintly meditative life. 
Their thinking on the ab9tni9e problems of life and 1 
philosophy resulted in the production of the- 
Upanishads. 

Life to the Vedic Hindus was hopeful, cheerful.ancl 
optimistic. Not so to the composers of the 
Upanishads; for them the ideal of humanity was tar 
seek deliverance from frequent lives. According- 
to Buddhism, the world was full of woe. Then catne- 
the Bhakti cult, and the "Bhagavat Gita*, the most- 
sublime literature ever vouchsafed to mankind. 
Buddhism was the flower of religious thought, and 
it rose as a protest against the spiritualistic 
Brahmanism. It lived side by 3ide with Brahmanism 
until in the fifth century the latter gained ascendancy— 

Proceeding, Dr. Dhalla said thar after 3.000 years 
of separation, the ancestors of the Parsis met the 
ancestors of the Aryan Hindus when they were 
driven by the Arabs from Persia. It was a curious 
phenomenon that for the la9t 1,300 years these twa* 
communities were living side by side though the* 
"Deva'* of the one was cursed by the members of the 
other community. 

The Par9i9 had lived in India peacefully and/ 
amicably, and they had contributed to the welfare of* 
the country. They had acted a9 peacemakers and^ 
had tried to ameliorate the condition of the people. 

They had roused India from its stupor, but their 
work had not yet finished. India wa9 a vast country 
of heterogeneous people, slowly evolving towards- 
homogeneity. The greatest hindrance towards that 
homogeneity was communalism, and Dr. Dhalla. 
thought that the Parsis could remove the misunder¬ 
standing between the Hindus and the Muslims and 
bring about peace so that India, civilised and cultured^ 
might become the beacon*light to the world. 

FIVE PHASES OF THE INDIAN NATIONAL. 

CONGRESS. 

(Benoyendra Nath Banerjee). 

The history of the Congress may be divided into- 
at least five periods. From 1885 to 1896 it met a9 a 
‘Christmas gathering’ in different parts of the 
country, proclaiming (as Dadabhai once said) ‘like 
men, that we are loyal to the backbone', and urging 
that greater opportunity 3hould be given tO^lndiMip^. 
to be associated with the actual conduct and control 
of the administration. The impact of Western ideas- 
and the apparent disparities between Indian and 
Western standards could not but have their logical 
effect. Every session revealed that the Congress- 
was increasing in popularity, prestige and influenoe. 

In reply to a question about the 1890 session of 
the Congress, Lord Lansdowne acknowledged 
that the Government of India recognized the 

New Neviei* ter February. 
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Congress movement a* representing what would in 
Europe be called ^ie advapeed Liberal party. 

The Congress gradually gave up its apologetic tone, 
and in 189? we find it criticizing the reform proposals. 
It was also demanding not merely more appointments 
but also some share in the direction of Government 
policy* The year 1897 witnessed the inauguration o# 
a policy of repression which led to the incarceration 
of B» G* Til ale on a charge of sedition. The Congress 
of that year for the first time recorded Its protest 
against the use of the Bengal, Madras and Bombay 
Regulations *at a time of peace and quiets and 
- against some proposed changes In the Indian Penal 
Code and the Coie of Criminal Procedure, Lord 
Curson's regime led to the emergence of the 
‘extremists' in the Congress arena, under the 
leadership of Titak, Lajpat Rai and Bepin Pal* 

This change in the Congress's outlook owed not a 
little to the Partition of Bengal, which was announced 
-on December 8, 1933 and effected in 3905, From 
that time till the modification of that policy at the 
Durbar of 1S11, the anti-partition agitation backed 
by the * swadeshi * ana boycott . movements, 
-continued to embarrass the Government, In 
1901* Mr, M. 1C* Gandhi appeared before the 
'Congress In Calcutta as *a petitioner on behalf of 
100,009 British Indians in South Africa*, There 
was also the new-grown pride of the Asiatic due to 
Japan's success in its struggle with Russia, 

The sessions of 190B-190S may be regarded as 
marking the transition to the third stage of the 
evolution of the Congress. The session of 1908 will 
ever remain memorable for Dadabhai Naoroji's 
■ delineation of'swaraj' In his presidential address. 

The 1907 session at Surat unfortunately ended in 
the temporary withdrawal of the extremists from the 
Congress, Hut this incident led to the framing of 
the first Congress constitution and creed, which was 
passed at the Madras Session. 

Meanwhile the Morley-Minto scheme of reforms 
was being prepared. When the details of it became 
known, the Congress in its^ 1909 session condemned 
the Government for neutralizing its reforms by means 
■of adverse regulations, and disapproved of its scheme 
for separate electorates. 

The War however. Introduced a new factor in the 
situation. The increasingly intense demand for 
self-government was Suddenly marked by optimism. 
In 3915, Mrs* Besant started the Home Rule agitation 
and familiarized the slogan; Strike the Iron while it 
ii hot. An important section of Indian politicians, 
-including Mr. Gandhi, took up the work of recruiting 
men and securing money to help Britain in the war, 
hoping thereby to win the support of the British 
people for the national demand In the Lucknow 
session of 1916 the Congress and the Muslim League 
jointly supported a scheme of reforms and agreed to 
a Pact for the distribution of seats in the provincial 
and central legislatures. With the sanction of the 
British Cabinet, Edwin Montagu made the Declara¬ 
tion of August, 1917. This was followed by 
Mr. Montagu's visit to India, a record of which 
may be found In his Indian Diary , He was 
alive to the strength of the nationalist demand, 
but the scheme pf reforms outlined in the 
Man tRgu-Chelmsford Report met with a cold 
.reception from the Congress. At a special 
Bombay session In August 1918, the proposed re¬ 
forms were declared to be •inadequate, disappointing, 
-and unsatisfactory'* TiJak declared them ‘entirely 
unacceptable*, and Mrm Besant characterized them 
unworthy to be offered by Britain and accepted by 
India* The Moderates, who had kept away from this 
apcoUl Congressj met in Bombay in November 1918, 


and formed themselves into ‘The National liberal 
Federation. - + • ■* ' - r .-t* . u 

The years 1918*20 were a time of great ferment tit 
Indian politics. It is significant that in spite of the 
Rowlatt Bill and the Jallianwalla Bagb tragedy 
Mr, Gandhi welcomed the Royal assent to tho 
Government of India BUI and Proclamation (1919). 
The Amritsar Congress in 1919 - also passed a 
resolution thanking Mr, Montagu and declaring 
Itself in favour ( ©1 working th± reforms. But the 
Hunter Report' and the evidence of General Dyer# 
as well as the Muslim grievance over « the KhitafaC 
suddenly changed the course of events, ^ The special 
session of the Congress at Calcutta in September 
192 Q t under the presidency of Lala Lajpat Rai* 
adopted the non-co-operation resolution proposed by 
Mr. Gandhi. The Nagpur Congress in , 1920^ relte-i 
rated this resolution on the motion of Mr. C. R. Das, 
who declared himself a convert to the new programme^ 
A new creed was also adopted by this Congress %. 
•The object of the Indian National Congress is the 
attainment of Swaraj by the people of India by. all 
legitimate and peaceful means.** . j . ; 

The next phase of the Congress relates to the 
Swarajist capture of the Councils to prove the 
hollowness of the reforms. 

At its Madras session in 1927 the Congress* on 
the motion of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, adopted a 
resolution setting forth the goal of the Congress to 1 
be independence, which was interpreted to mean 
‘within the British Empire if possible, outside df 
necessary'. Its creed was annotated later by the 
Fundamental Rights Resolution adopted by the 
Karachi Congress in 1931, committing the Congress 
to a policy of espousing the cause of the masse* in 
political, economic and social matters, - ; s 

The announcement of the ‘aU-whlte 1 Simon Com-' 
mission In November 1929 again led to the emergence^ 
of a united front and to the appointment by the' 
AU-Parttes Conference of the Nehru Committee to f 
draft a constitution providing for full responsibility 
for India and for a settlement of the Hindu-Muslim 
question* The Nehru Report, however, though; 
adopted by the Congress, was not ratified by all the 
communities. The need for the restoration of British 
prestige was never greater. The announcement was 
made on the eve of the Lahore Congress* and 
Mr. Gandhi in an interview with the Viceroy, wanted 
an as sura no e that the proposed Conference would 
draw up a full scheme for giving 'Dominion Status’ to 
India which would become operative immediately. 
On the Viceroy’s inability to give any such assurance 
oh his own responsibility, the Congress passed k. 
resolution In favour of complete independence. Since 
then It has chosen its own independent method of 
work. In March 1981* Mr, Gandhi launched a camp¬ 
aign of civil resistance beginning with the historic 
march to Dandi, The Congress was not represented 
at the first session of the Round Table Conference 
because in the course of the Sapru-Jayakar negotia¬ 
tions Mr. Gandhi had demanded the terms of 

reference of the Conference should Include the fram¬ 
ing of a constitution to give India ‘the substance of 
independence', and that there should be a repeal of 
the salt tax* a prohibition of liquor, a ban on foreign 
doth, and an amnesty for political prisoners. 

Constitution-making was not easy iri the atmos¬ 
phere of 'struggle* caused by the Civil Disobedience 
movement; and the Labour Government felt that m 
the absence of the Congress no final decision was 
worth taking. There was a partial amnesty In 
January 1931, and the Viceroy received Mr, Gandhi 
in prolonged conversations which ended in the Delhi 
Pact* This document was mainly concerned with 
the release of political prisoners. But It also set' 
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forth the terms on which the National Congress was 
willing to co-operate in the framing of a new 

constitution, patidar.com . - 

In virtue of the decision of the National Congress, 
Mr, Gandhi after much parleying, set out for London 
as the» only delegate* But 'when he arrived in 
London', observes Mr. Bonn, ‘the whole scene hap 
changed, A National Government was in power 
under unfettered Conservative influences. Though 
no change had been made in the phraseology of the 
legislative intent, the temper of the Indian Adminis¬ 
tration was completely altered. Rigid repression 
took the place of conciliation.' 

The revival of Civil Disobedience on Mr, Gandhi's 
return, the 'dual policy* of the Willingdon adminis¬ 
tration, and the passing of the Government of India 
Bill, are matters of recent history. On the fifth phase 
of the Congress (1920-19S&) there may be room for 
disagreement as to the wisdom of certain of its 
measures and decisions. But who can deny that even 
in these years it has been able to rouse the masses 
to a sense of their rights and duties as never before, 
that the spirit of Swadeshi and social reform 
owes .Its success to its educative propaganda, and 
that without its agitation a large number of major 
and minor administrative reforms would probably 
not even have been considered? Ever since its 
inception the Congress has tried to represent the 
nation. It was ushered into existence as the nation's 
tribune; the recent Jubilee celebrations reveal that 
its prestige and popularity are unrivalled, 

OUTDOING KATHERINE MAYO.* 

Mrs, Elizabeth Dilling was born In Chicago about 
forty years ago, the daughter of a Mr. and Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick, and christened Elizabeth Eloise. Her 
father died during her childhood, leaving his family 
reasonably well off. Mrs, Kirkpatrick (who claims 
to share ancestry with John Wilkes Booth, the 
assassin of Lincoln) became a real-estate operator 
and, in the general mild prosperity of that time, was 
fairly successful, Elizabeth was sent to a private 
school In Chicago. 

Those who knew her during her girlhood remember 
her as an unusually emotional child. Her mother sent 
her to the Southwest, thinking to improve her 
health, and there Elizabeth spent three or four 
years. She became deeply Interested in religion, 
sending her girl friends thirty and forty-page_ letters 
about her Bible readings, ana much of that interest 
yet remains. (Why she did not become an evange¬ 
list will always be a mystery.) She came back from 
the West a lonely, gangling girl; entering finally the 
same University of Chicago that she now shrills 
against as a hotbed of Communism. She remained 
in the University three months—a highly emotional, 
eager girl with a dramatically sculptured face, enor¬ 
mous brown eyes and a quick, giddy laugh. What 
happened to her at college is one of the secrets that 
only she can reveal. It is said in some quarters that 
she was anxious—perhaps too anxious—for a social 
career on the campus and was rebuffed; a humilia¬ 
tion she could not face. The reason for her leaving 
college is, of course, in itself of no importance. The 
important thing is that Mrs, Dilling, who speaks 
with contempt of “the man educated beyond his own 
intelligence” (as ah© referred to Dr. John Dewey 
during a recent address), has at best hardly more 
than a high-school education—and, because ©fits 
various interruptions, a rather sketchy one at that. 

Some time after she left college she met, and 
married, Albert Wallwfck Dilling. He was then 
singing in an Episcopal Church choir, and studyin g 

' * Th * Nft o public January P* 


both law and engineering at night. Both subjects 
were to serve him In his subsequent entry intc 
Chicago politics. From 1920 to 1922 he served as 
chief engineer of the Chicago Sanitary District. 

It wasn't until 1931 that Mrs. Dilling* who had 
been casting about for years in search of a career 
found what she has since called her God-given task t 
"exposing'* conditions in Soviet Russia, Just wher 
Mrs. ^ Dilling went to Russia, If at all, and for how 
long, is a matter on which the record seems some¬ 
what confusing. It is worth noting, however, that 
her description of the horrors of Red Russia occupies 
a full half-hour of her two-hour lecture^ during 
which she chides George Bernard Shaw for lauding 
the Soviet regime “after a short, carefully supervised 
visit* there in 1931. 

Today her description of Russia runs as follows* 
fi I simply went to Russia with my husband to see 
and find out what it’s all about.-.They've got 
a great deal of freedom there.„for vermin... 
There's dirt and there's smell...If you have 
ever smelled Russia you'll never forget it...But 
they've got a Satanic enthusiasm there...You 
get cucumbers and black bread to eat. There's 
no meat, no eggs, no vegetables—but they'll have 
them if you'll just Stick around for another Five 
Year Plan...LitUe children beg for cigarettes* 

We went to the model nurseries where the flies 
were fighting over dirty linen that hadn't been 
washed for, I don't know how long* ... The food 
makes you sick at your stomach. It did me. It really 
did *„* I don't care what anybody says. I have not 
had one fact disproved ... We saw Lenin* ... He's 
god In Russia. Pickled In alcohol under glass. A 
little sandy-whiskered thing ... a poor substitute 
for Jesus Christ* I thought to myself-^pooh, you 
don't amount to much. He died of an unspeakable 
disease and killed three million people before he 
died. " 

All this, and two full hours of it, without one dis¬ 
cernible inhalation. She speaks at breakneck speed, 
one word tumbling after another. Before her there 
is always a great pile of material—red banners, red 
flags, the Y* W, C, A songbook, the Epworth 
Herald, the * Internationale ** (which she a logs for 
her audiences), magazines, newspapers, pamph¬ 
lets—she goes through them like a torrent through 
a broken dam. Testifying at a recent state ler^. 
lative hearing, She raced on for five minutes before 
the chairman was able to break in and ask her 
to speak more slowly so the shorthand reporter 
coda follow her* 

“If I give you a chance^ you'll stop me," she cried 
returning to her tirade. 

“The Red Network** appeared for the first time 
about two years ago. It is described as a compi[ac¬ 
tion of 460 “Communist, Anarchist, Socialist, LW.W. 
or Radical-Pacifist controlled organizations and 1,30Q 
individuals who. have contributed in some measure 
to one or more phases of the Red movement in 
the United States.** J That there is a Red movement 
in America, an octopus whose Mosoow-radiating 
arras are about to crush the country, Mrs. Dilling 
does not doubt. “You're going out into the worst 
age of history,” sbe tells the Monday evening meeting ) 
of the Moody Bible Institute, “You don't know the 
Red harlot, the Red beast, and the signs of the times 
that are coming.*' " 

“The Red Network* is her own personal offensive 
against the Terror—the product of her imagination 
and industry and purse. She has been assisted in 
its production, however, by a group of “super-expert 
patriots," (The description is her own.) Mrs. Dilling 
gives them credit for assisting in the preparation ol 
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*The Red Network"—whether this includes printing - 
-costa she doe* not ;om 

The outstanding characteristic of *The Red Net¬ 
work* is its inaccuracy. It ropes together all kinds 
of organizations and individuals and marks them 
with a single brand Its general absurdities—listing 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Newton D. Baker and the Y. M, 
C, A- as - Red,” for example—are too well known to 
need any repeating here. It is significant of Mrs, 
Dining's great mental confusion, however, that such 
organizations as the American Federation of Teach¬ 
ers, the Catholic Association for International Peace, 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, are considered as much of a national 
*me^ace ,, as the Communist Party and the League 
for the Promotion of Atheism, For Mrs, Dilling 
there are no grades. Everything is Red. 

Items picked at random from “The Red Net¬ 
work” ana put together on a single page read like 
an imitation of Walter Wmchelrs keyhole column, 
Mrs, Dilling informs us, for instance: 

11 While I *m unable to understand the scienti¬ 
fic value of the Relativity theory, I can understand 
the ‘relativity* of Einstein to hia daughter, who 
married a Russian, * Another of Einstein's 
qualifications as a dangerous enemy to our institu¬ 
tions is the fact that he has been ** President 
Roosevelt's overnight White House guest- * 
William C. Bullitt is to be regarded with some 
suspicion because (< the Jewish press exults over hts 
mother being Jewish,'* 

“The Red Network 1 ' is not without its moral, 
ethnological and religious observations. M God 
created separate races/' writes Mrs. Dilling, - but 
Communists insist on racial intermixture and inter¬ 
marriage. Neither the races nor the sexes can ever 
be equal/ Her denunciation of the Fellowship of 
Faiths has this passage ; “Speakers for the debasing 
and degrading Hindu, Mohammedan, Pagan and 
Agnostic Cults are placed in 'fellowship' and on 
equal footing with speakers for Jesus Christ....The 
savage Mohammedan call of the muezzin as heard 
In darkest Asia is mingled with the propaganda of 
the Hindu, Jew and Agnostic/* 

MACAULAY VINDICATED. 


THE BARK OF BAR00A, LTD, 

Under lb# patron* ®t and largol? oupporUd by tM 
Jg fa rm aepi of HL £L tHa Maharaja Qmakwar oi Band#* 

t Eegfatarod oxulor tha Baroda Qogopanl** Aot Hi of l&fll J. 

H*aD Omoi^-BAEODA, 

Iriiieba a't^Bqmba r, Nivuri, M«(ihu 

Oabhul, Surat, Ret I ad, Patau, Am rail, Him von gar, Eldhpnr, 
Kirju, Ratal. Kadi. Kmpadw&uj, Dwiriu, aad Port Ok bA* 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED — Rm. 60 , 00.000 

CAPITAL PAID-UP „ 30.00,004 

RESERVE FUND M Jija.oao 

DIE.BOTDBS; 

Sir Latubbal Sam*!das, Kt, C.I.E., (Chairman), 

5 belli Dorvapraaad StiambhupruAd Udktrl, ^ Still 
Agent, Ahmed Abed ■ ) 

Sfaeth Tod arm al C til man lot Samai bMtiar, Mill Aftnt 
Biroda, 

Toohldu KUacluad Eaq., (KLInchaad Devcband ft C 

LU. ( Bom bay.) 

Mr, airdbiHa) Daaabb&J Pai-Hcb, B.A., LLB-, Baroda* 

R*| Ratna Bhailat Pa|lbhal Anato, B. A,, JVL 3. CL I* 

S Amnmg log Agent, Alembic Chemical Work* Co, Ltd., 
trod*.) 

Soth PranaukHlal Mtiitlal (Sborrock Milt#, Ltfj 
ARi modi bad,) 

Mr. 3. D„ Saklatweia (Tata Soha, Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr. Walchaod HLr&chand ( Bombay. 

Mr, Mmntlal Bolabbal Nanovatl, B. A , l_L B, A, M Pea 
Btndt* 

OUBRMT DEPOSIT AOOQtJHTB, 

tatarart on dally balanee# from B*. 300 ho Ro. 1,00,000. 
will be Allowed ah i poof earth, per annum and on total omt 
Ha 1,00,000 by tpeolnl arrangement. Ha loierat wulnh 
dav not aom# ho Be, 6 por ball* yim oil) ba e!lowed, 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

Received tor long or abort period* on wbiah may ft* 

enerhelaed oO application, 

D0AN3, OVESDHAFTS AND CASH OB EDITS, 

Tha Bank grant* aaQommodattoji an term* ho be araagoft 
m gal nth approved Hourltiaa. 

The Bank undertakes on babail of It* eoiuUtuanht Ibe ml* 
Ocurtody of Shares and 8wail«M and the noUeatton ot dirlddodi 
and Into rent thereon ; It also undertakes hhe eaJe aad purobaam at 
3afi«miianh Paper and all description* of Shook at moderale 
lhargw pMfhinulan of which may be Learnt on application. 


Principal W, S. Rowland of Robertson College, 
Jubhutpore, In the course of a paper published by 
The Daily N*ms of Nagpur, February 9, writes; About 
a hundred years ago, Lord Macaulay wrote his Minute 
on Education- To him have been imputed the woes 
of the intelligentsia by East and West with common 
voice, In fairness his detractors should read this 
document from which I quote without apology, “I 
feel that it is impossible for us (the East India 
■Company) with our limited means to attempt to 
■educate the body of the people. We must at present 
do our best to form a class of people who may be 
interpreters between us and the millions whom we 
govern: a clasj of persons, Indian in blood and colour, 
but English In taste, in opinions, in morals and in 
intellect. To that class we may leave it to refine the 
vernacular dialects of the country, to enrich those 
dialects with terms borrowed from the Western 
nomenclature and to render them by degrees fit 
vehicles for conveying knowledge to the great mass 
of the population, ** 


BAVTWG 3 BAH* DEPOSITS. 

Deposit* maodved In Saving* Bank oogduqi* and Saving# Bank 
deposit oochj unti. Intanet an tbw 1* allow*! it l pi cent pt« 
ann um RuJefl on ippUutkJD. 

W, a. GBOUNDWATEB, 

Oiafflvl Manager, 


TUB SCIND1A STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. LIMITED. 

Fortnightly sailings between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma galling at Galta Tuuborrn 
Colombo and other coast 3 
according to demand. 



Educated Unemployed In XJ, 3. A.*— 

According' to an estimate of Dr. John W. Studebaktr, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 5 , 009,003 
young persons throughout the country who, unable to find 
useful lace In society, are confronted with general 
demoralisation through Idleness and loss of hope and 
ambition. 


For Freight'and other particular* apply to— 

NARROTAM MORAEJEB A Co, 

Suduai House* ll* eJprott Read. Bollard Kdtfi), 

T4< Bcknbay, , 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD- 

(Established 7 th September ISO®-) 

IHOOKTORJLTBQ UN DEB TTJ 3 INDIAN OOMFANLffia A 07 

VI 07 1882. 

HEAP OFFICE I 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS* BOMBAY* 

, BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon SL* Bombay. 
BANDRA, (Near Bombay ) 
MALABAR BILL* 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay; 
AHMEDABAD, 

Branches J CALCUTTA? 0 ’ (StatI ° n Br " lcl1 * 
CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY, 

POONA. 

POONA CITY, 

RAJKOT, 

SURAT* 

Capital Subscribed _ Rs* 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up . „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund ,.™ „ 1,02,50,000 

London Agents :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 

Interest u allowed on daily balances from Its, 800 to 
Rfl. 1 , 00,000 @ LX per annum. Interest cm balances in 
excess of Rs. 1 , 00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Rs, 6 per half year, 

fixed deposits* 

Deposits are received fixed for one year or for ebon 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained or 
application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable term* 
Rules on application,* The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained op 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security, 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 

Tbe Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon- It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application, 

A* G. GRAY, 
Manager* 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA. 

BY 

K* NATARAJAN. 


The articles which appeared in 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 
have been reprinted in book form* 
Copies can be had at Rs- 3 (inland), 
5sh, (foreign), and $ 2 (U, S. A,), 

postage and packing free from — 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 
Kamakshi House, 
Bandra, 
BOMBAY 20. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 
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THE 

Central Bank of India, Ld* 

SAVINGS BANK, 

Money saved wisely in these daya brings Happiness 
and when spent unwisely, it brings over whelming 
debts, worry, distress and unhappiness. 

Make therefore a regular saving by opening a- 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

with us and earn interest on Dally balances 

Tealpanaar.com 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

- * • Before hiring a Safe in any of the Safe Deposit 
Vaults of Bombay, you are requested to visit our 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide in 
our favour as others have done* 

EL N. FOCHKHANAWALA, 

Managing Dir&tor w 
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QUALITY 1 . 

realpatidar.con} _ , . . - v -*■ „ - T 

So—called cheap 1 silk fabrics do let you do ’want any time and 
cost you more in the long-run because they are made.dovfn to a 
.price and not up to a standard, ' ;■ * ■-1 

i - . . , ■*. ■ « h,;/r'x,4r .lw,» 

; Mysore Government Silk. Weaving Factory 

fabrics . are recognised throughout ‘India for 

■ J . * \ ■ ■ t i / j t ■ . T J | _ ^ 

their superior quality, reliability. and attract 
tiveness and are guaranteed free from admixture 

* ‘ ' '.i - . , i ■. I 

either with artificial silk or foreign yam- ■ ■si!:'*] 
choice is in your hanas , > A 

Buy 

_ j J Mysore Satins and have full satisfaction. J 



T ? 


i. .= 


Leading StockJata. . ; ■ 

Agents :— 

The Mysore Products, Princess Street, BOMBAY. 

The Mysore Silk Depot, Swadeshi Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 
The Svadeshi, Yusuf Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY 


The Indian Ladies' 
Magazine. 

PUBLISHED ONCE IN TWO MONTHS. 

EdiUdjwHy la the initffetti tte Women of 
India* by Ilea, K, Sattrllii k dhah* k. Harrington 

3t<md p 0 bet pot, Madroo* ' ' t t‘ 

. » *. (i 

SubscrjptioQL (including Postings), r 

Inland *** t B 0 

„ „ Foreign w 4 0 4 

(Subaariberi and Contribution* nrg^atlj needed). 


THE GUARDIAN 


T a . ' ’<) 

A CHRISTIAN WEEKLY. 
Dealing with Social, Economic, 
Political anil Religions Problems, 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY PRICE £ ANNAS* 

Annual Subscription t Inland, R $. £/- 
, Fartig n, JO*, " 

4 1 | * * 

Subscript! on. ind j all other Gammunfoatiort* 
should be *ddre**ed to— 

■ %/ i # 

: -f r,' < - THE MANAGER, 

' . O The Guardian, 

. v Hogarth F hrh h, Mount Hoad, 
MADRAS. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN balm 


..realpatidar.com 


! FOH THE OUEE Ot’ \\ \ 

Cold, Cough*,: Headaches, Rhtttm&tjam, Swellings and all oth« 
kinds of Ache* and Faina, 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 


BOMBAY 


MADRAS. 
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UNPRECEDENTED l 

realpatid 

l>nn -jfr:,': 


A PERMANENT! 

.WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 


INSPIRINGI 


J F 6t the first time id history representatives bf ail Creeds, Climes' and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
cfrh}£r6uces-iil a unique Volume bf 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs, Margaret 
Sange^JohnHaynesHolmes, Dr. 3* T, Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United'States; the late SylVaia Levi and Remain Roll&nd from France; the late 
Arthur. Henderson, Muriel. Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
it, tt* the Gaekwar ot fiaroda, Dr, Muthulakshml Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India; Professor Hii Shih firt>m China; and messages from: world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 


A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference was sent to ua 
for circulation in India and they have been sold out* A further supply is expected 
ih about a month and Orders can be booked for at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) 
a copy, postage t2 as, extra*— - . . r . 

1 1 : ■ ■ i ■ ■ r ■ «. • - _ * ; * . , *. 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY . . - .'A. . .. 

./; , ' K. AATAffAjAN. r '• • ■ • 

- t - - ‘ ■ 1' * A • - : . . . . s * 

Y 3 * T. Sunderland writes as follows*‘*The Volume. will give pleasure to 
your friends here, and will give much valuable information to a wide circle of 
readers m India* It will tend to correct misunderstandings and to create [real 
friendship between the two peoples* We cannot have too many such books/* 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 ("inland), 5sh. (foreign), and 4? 2 (U. S* A*), postage and 
packing free from:— * 

The Manager, 

| The Indian Social Reformer, 

\ Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20, 

"! “INDIAN OPINION” 7 

(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi in 1803) 

For The Moral, Political and Social Advancement 
Of South African Indians. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

*. Within the Union - - - - - - 20s Annually. 

- - „ ,, r - ' - - - 10a. Cd. Half-yearly. 

Outside the Unlah * - / ■$ • : >- .A- - - - ZIs. Annually. 

n » *' » J " ' ■“ - J “ ' * ^ - - Us. Half.yearly.’lpatidar.com 

Fop Fupthep Particulars Apply to:— 

The Manager, 

INDIAN OPINION, 

Phoenix, Natal. f * 

riifiltd bj J*L B* Dabaah, M&usgar, Tbs Coramorofe] printing Press, 105, Oowtift P*Wi Stroot, Fort, Bombay, And by 

ewin&lcath Ralarajan tor 4b e ^lopcUtonot ul Iddt*ti feat! til Ujxdteil, M 10 5 Comrft P*t*i Streep Jftsrt, ^Bombay 
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INDIANA'S OCIAL* REFORMER, 

1 PUBLISHED EVERY, SATURDAY. 

4fric« i-BAUARflHI HDflflE. MNDirA. BOKBAT t U. , EditW^K. ffATAKAJAA^ 

- ‘ Annual Subscription (Inland) Ffs, 7-8-0 f Foreign) Rs. 10-0*0. ' v*:-* 


c& 

5 


*1 wilt be *■ hanh ■» truth, u n J m« uti com prom tsing ■* justice |I am in earnest — I will not equivocate—I will not 

2V£um. I will no! retreat ■ tingle inch— And 1 wUt b* beard J* William Lloyd GAreuson in the Liberators 1 


CONTENTS 


Blr D, S, Wm 
V itality of Religion. 

OHnioi hg»lo*b Women, - 

Tli# So&iftl Service Lrfagne &1I- 
vtT Jciblta*. 

Ebribdu&ke AIatiei. 

IT io] udftr.l Arena. 

Anolaul lodoIr^cUn Konjfl. 
llmla la Msbaruntra. - 
Indlgeooui Madiolnaa. 

Indian Airmen’* Succsv. 
Rewb*** o* t 
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Policy. 
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Hindu ftnd I sr*l Drifting. 
Imperial Baby Wo*-, 

Dem* OidbuTy^a ImpreiaLana. 

Anathot Vliaei Ruj»ie, 
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NOTES 


, Sir D. E, Wacha:—bir Dinshah Edulji Wacha 
died at the great age of 92 on Tuesday* For 
the last few years he had practically ceased to 
take active interest m public affairs. The public 
respected his retirement and, except on special 
occasions like the golden jubilee of the National 
Congress, did not seek to disturb his life of ease 
with dignity* His death, therefore, does not 
leave a gap in the ranks of Indian public men. 
During the greater part of his life. Sir Dinshah 
was the most indefatigable worker in Indian 
politics,., His correspondence alone was vo!u* t 
ruinous and, as he wrote with his own hand all 
his letters, the strain upon him was immense. 

' Even when his eyesight became weak he kept 
up his enormous daily reading and writing with 
the aid pf a magnifying glass* With all this,- 
in addition to his office work in the Morarji firm,, 
he found time to discuss at length current 
questions with all callers, whether friends or 
strangers. Sir Dinshah wrote copiously to news¬ 
papers and was for many years a regulor contri¬ 
butor to a local Anglo-Gujarati weekly* As a 
writer he belonged to the school which believes in 
the profuse use of adjectives of judgment and 
enjoys using the superlative where others would ba 
content with the positive degree in affirmation 
as , well as in denial. Malabari with whom 
Wacha worked in the early years was the direct 
antithesis ea a commentator on men and events. 
Sir Diash ah's Collaboration in public life 
with Sir Pherczeshah Mehta was a most 
fruitful one. He was rather overshadowed 
by the towering personality of. his powerful 
colleague and, we believe, he sometimes felt 
that he Was not getting his due recognition. 
In the changed circumstances after the death 
of Sir Fhemzeshah and Gokhale in the same 
year. Sir Dinshah Wacha found some difficulty 
m accommodating himself to the viewpoints of tht 
new generation of public workers. For instance. 


he was and remained a staunch Free Trader 
of the CoMen school and did not feel quite happy 
at the adoption of the policy of discriminating 
Protection by the Indian Government. He wa& 
also frightened by some new developments and ill 
his reaction against them, he went completely to 
the other extreme, A man of pure life, simple in 
his tastes and strong in his hatred of all sham 
and duplicity, a hard, untiring worker in the 
public cause, a student alt his life 3 Sir Dinshah 
will long be remembered with affection by a very 
large circle of friends. J ■ - J 

Vitality of Religion There are many earnest 
people who are eagerly awaiting the death of 
religion, of the Hindu religion particularly, and 
are preparing to cast lots for its garments: 
They would be pained to know that at the! 
Kumbh Mela last month two and a half 
million people plunged at the precise moment of 
sunrise into the Ganges - aj. Frayag in the 
shivering cold of January in Allahabad, 
and that Y the mighty confluence of the 
Jumna and the Ganges ■ with the hidden 
Sarasvati, changed its ^ course ■ several 
times in the day, carrying away some sadhus, in 
its effort to escape the human barrage. Enquiries 
made invariably bring the reply that temples 
are [ flourishing everywhere and that there 13 no 
slackening in the number of worshippers or In thb 
incomes, as is reported of Churches in Western 
lands* More than that the idea of Fellowship 
of All Faiths has caught on. The few copies 
sent to us of the great volume issued by the 
World . Fellowship in America were taken 
rapidly. In connection * with the Sri Rama- 
krishoa Centenary, a Parliament of Religions is 
being convened in Bombay, i An Inter-Religious 
Conference is to be held under the auspices of 
the And bra Brahma Sadanasram at Cocanada 
today and tomorrow (Saturday and Sunday) and 
the . programme contains a large number of 
gapers to be read by representatives of all faiths. 
Surely, religion is not dying in India I patid^frdom 
Crimea against Women s—'There have been 
for some years past complaints of offences 
against women. These have been increasing 
in number and are not confined to any area 
though, proportionately, Bengal and the Punjab 
enjoy a bad preeminence in this respect.. We 
print in another column a statement issued 
by leading women of Bengal describing the 
cruel sufferings to which Bengali women arc 
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exposed, and appealing to the women of India 
to take up the question and help their sisters. 
The enormity the IVil in that Province has 
led the Bengal Legislative Council to pas3 a law 
this week making gross offences against women 
punishable with whipping. Except as a stern 
gesture of condemnation, not much is to be expec¬ 
ted of this measure as a deterrent to evil doers. 
Apart from the fact that such crimes are nearly 
always inspired by blind passion which takes no 
thought of consequences, judges and juries will 
naturally shrink from finding persons, accused 
of offences punishable with humiliating and 
irrevocable physical chastisement, guilty. 
They will incline to look for r any little 
loophole of doubt to let them off. This 
is notoriously the case in murder cases 
not only in this country where sanctity of life 
is a religious creed, but also in other countries 
which retain capital punishment in their penal 
law. We should look for more effective 
remedies against the evil in the establishment of 
Societies like the Hindu Women’s Rescue Home 
Society of Bombay, a brief record of whose 
work during the last eight years we publish 
today. The Society has erected a building to 
house its Shraddanand Rescue Home, which 
Lady Brabourne is to open this (Saturday) even¬ 
ing. The Society has incurred expenditure to the 
extent of Rs. 80,000 and requires half as much 
more to provide accommodation for workers. 
It has collected so far Rs. 45,000 and appeals 
to the public for the remainder. The record of 
its work speaks for itself, and we are sure, that 
its appeal will meet with prompt and generous 
response. „ 

The Social Service League Silver Jubilee:—Of 
the many Social Service institutions in Bombay, 
the Social Service League is amongst the 
foremost, not only because of the wide 
range of its activities, but because of the 
place which the work of the League has won 
in the estimation of the public generally. The 
Social work of the League on behalf of women, 
and on behalf of depressed and labouring classes, 
is well known. In times of distress, caused by 
floods, famine, or fire, the League has ever been 
ready to give its wholehearted assistance in the 
work of relief and reconstruction. The high 
standard of work at its industrial schools for poor 
middle class women, has enabled many of those 
women to become more self-sufficient in their 
own houses, or to supplement their husband’s 
income by their own handicrafts. The League's 
dispensaiy has been used by thousands in the 
crowded mill area of Parel. Its work for mill- 
labourers in the form of technical training, 
recreation, ; dramatic performances and Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies, has been much valued, 
as also its educational work through night 
schools, libraries, lectures and publications. 
The year 19 >6 completes twenty five years of 
the League’s useful work. During the celebra¬ 
tion of the Silver Jubilee from 19th to 25th 
March* a number of functions have been arranged 
in which members and supporters of the League*; 


and also those for whose benefit the League 
exists, can take part. One of the most impor¬ 
tant of these functions is a Variety Entertainment, 
the proceeds of which wilt go towards the 
League’s expenses. This entertainment is to take 
place in the Opera House on March 21st at 9-30 
P. M. rS. T.). His Excellency the Governor and 
Lady oraboume have kindly consented to be 
present. 

Earthquake Alarms :—Last week there were 
several shocks of earthquake felt in many 
places in Northern India, some so acute as to 
drive people into the streets. But no damage 
to life and property was reported. Those who 
share the belief that earthquakes are sent as 
punishment for the sin of untouchability, will, 
perhaps, conclude that the sin has been partially 
wiped out and that the shocks last weeic 
were warnings that the hand of heaven is 
raised to smite any backsliding. The more 
prosaic view that quakes are the growing 
pains of Mother Earth and are absolutely 
unconcerned with human merit or delinquency, 
derives support from an interesting table, in 
the Record of the Geological Survey of 
India, of earthquakes registered by a Pendulum 
Seismograph at Shillong from 1903 to 1931. 
The apparatus is an old and rather crude one 
and its records for several years are missing.’ 
But the list shows -that earthquakes are a 
normal occurrence though their shocks are not 
felt in most cases on the surface of the 
earth. No morning wears to evening, but 
some earth does quake. Dr. Charles Davison 
concludes from an analysis of the list that, after 
a period of about twelve years since the great 
earthquake of 1897, during which the shocks did 
not reach the crust, the crust movements of 
Assam resumed their original character and may 
in course of time end in another great destructive 
earthquake. He does not say when this may be j 
expected. Writing of earthquakes, we notice I 
that the author of (( India in 1938-34”, with a • 
fine sense of proportion, begins by saying that j 
the Bihar earthquake was the most important | 
event of 1934 and that the passing of the Hoare* 
Scheme by Parliament was the next important I I 

Excluded Areas :—Those who have read thef 
Government of .Bombay’s memorandum on* 
“Excluded Areas,” will he surprised to see < 
that the nominated official member from Bombay,* 
Syed Aminuddin, spoke against the non-official^ 
resolution in the Legislative Assembly in favour* 
of a uniform system of administration for the' 
provinces including the proposed “excluded*' 
and “partially excluded” areas. The Syed said 
that the aboriginal tribes in Thana and Nasik 
were in the grip of money-lenders, and thatf-C' 
where they had been given a vote for elections^ 
the candidates had poured out gallons of liquori 
thus causing deterioration in the moral and* 
physical condition of these people. Are 
money lenders and liquor going to be excluded, 
from excluded areas ? The Government Agent 
in East Godavery in Madras stressed particularly j 
the protection of the Abkari and Forest privi -1 
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leges of the hillmen in the new constitution, 
*‘My experience is”, he wrote, “that hiflmen 
are just the same as they always have been and 
that any curtailment of these jprivileges will lead 
to discontent and trouble/* This is a very good 
reason for withdrawing altogether from the 
administration of these tribes, since that would 
be the best way of ensuring that they will 
continue to be what they have always been. The 
reasons given in favour of excluding areas 
wholly or partially are self-contradictory but 
they have served to carry out Mr* Cadogan's 
object. The new constitution will make the 
position of the aboriginals worse and not better 
than what it is. 

Ancient ludo-Iranian Home ;—We publish a 
letter in another column from a learned corres¬ 
pondent in Karwar protesting' against Sir Hari 
Singh Gout's opinion that the ancestors of 
the Hindus and Parsis descended on the fertile 
plains of India, Dr, Dhalla in his lecture, which 
'we published last week, also seemed to accept the 
theory of Aryan immigration in to India* As our 
-correspondent points out, however, serious doubts 
have been cast on this theory cf late by both 
Indian and Western scholars* The first blow to 
it was the discovery in 1907 by Professor Hugo 
Wine kief at Boghaz-lCoi in Asia Minor of an 
inscription of about 1400 B, C, in which the 
'names of the Vedic gods, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and Nasatya occur. The total absence of any 
reference to an ancient homeland other than 
India in the oldest Sanskrit sacred literature, the 
odder in which the Indian rivers are invariably 
given, from the Ganges westwards and not 
from the Indus East-wards as should have 
'been the case if the Aryans entered from the 
Northwest, and the presence of the Sakadvipi 
-Brahmans in East Bengal, where the^r have long 
been regarded as a remnant of an ancient Magi an 
settlement, are other evidences against the theory, 
Fargiter in his u Indian Historical Traditions" 

1 has set out clearly the case against it. The 
Italian archaeologist, Boni, to whom our 
correspondent refers, had a brain wave that the 
-clue to the foundation site of Rome would be 
found in ancient Hindu sacred literature. So 
it was, William Steed gave, when Boni died, 
an interesting account of the discovery in the > 
Revieiv of Reviews which he was then editing. 
The discoveries at Mahenjo Daro and Harrapa 
have further knocked the bottom out of the 
theory of Aryan supremacy. 

Music In MaharashtraThe prospectus of 
the Maharashtra Sangeet Sami tee (Musical 
Academy) which we publish in another column 
-explains that the word 'Maharashtra 1 has been 
used to indicate the field in which the main 
centres of its activities will for the present be 
located. But why confine itself to Hindustani 
music? Why leave out of the orbit of the 
Samitee, the other great—and original—school 
-of Indian music, the Karnatak ? Perhaps, the 
reason ia that mentioned by His Highness the 
hlaharana of Dh arm pur who presided at the Con¬ 
ference last week. He said that Hindu Muslim 


unity would be promoted by the cultivation of 
music. The Karnatak, too, has many Muslim 
practitioners. But are we never to get away from^ 
the tryan ny of politics? Is Hindu Muslim unity 
an artistic or musical objective? Should we 
found a school of painting which would remove 
untouchability and prevent Dr. Ambedkar from, 
quitting the Hindu fold five years hence ? The 
Maharashtra Academy is most favourably 
situated both in respect of geography and cultural 
affinities to evolve an Indian School comprising 
the schools of Karnatak and Hindustban. 

Indigenous Medicines:—Sir Wazir Hussain 
presiding at the third convocation of the 
Ayurvedic and Unani Colleges in Lucknow 
gave several reasons for preferring in¬ 
digenous to imported drugs. Firstly, he 
said, they are cheaper than allopathic drugs 
and are thus within the means of the masses; 
secondly, Indian herbs are probably more suited 
to the temperament of tile Indian people; thirdly, 
Indian medicines are easy to prepare and do not 
demand as great care and attention as the gradua¬ 
tion of the doses of the highly concentrated J 
drugs of allopathy; and lastly, the ordinary 
medicines, generally needed, can be had almost 
anywhere. The last proposition is finely illus¬ 
trated in the account in the Vinaya Texts, 
which form part of the Buddhist canon, of the 
training given in the ancient university of 
Nalanda, famous for its medical Faculty. The 
physician who, later, had the privilege of becom- 1 
ing the Buddha’s personal physician, spent 
seven years at the university and then approached 
the Chancellor with the request that he may 
be granted a diploma. The Chancellor 1 
set him a question and gave him three 
months to answer it in. The candidate was 
required to find out what plant or herb there 
was within a radius of five miles from the 
Senate House which was ?io£ medicinal. The 
candidate at the end of the period gave the result 
of hisinvestigation. There was no plant or 
herb within the area that had no medicinal 
properties. p He got his diploma and became the 
most eminent surgeon and physician of his age. 

Indian Airman’s Success :■—What more stak¬ 
ing testimony is needed that Indians are 
becoming increasingly air-minded and are 
taking to aviation like duck to water or, shall we 
say, birds ^ to air, than the recent triumph of 
Lieut, Misri Chand who won the Viceroy’s 
Challenge Trophy, and two other Indians. 
Messrs, Gadgil and Gazdir who finished second 
and third respectively, in the Air Race from 
Madras to Delhi, covering a distance of 1,520 
miles’* Throughout the Race, the winner 
easily maintained the first place and l§e was om 
also awarded the Speedolene Trophy. The 
success of the Indian Air-man synchronises with 
the opening of the New Air Station in Delhi by . 
the Viceroy who himself is a keen enthusiast of 
dying. The progress and development of cavil 
aviation in this country has been slow when 
compared with what has been achieved in other 
parts of the world* There is every sign that 
it has a great future. 
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' *■ . NEVVNBSS OR FREEDOM?’"' 

, Baron von Oppell writes an article on 6 * the 
Pleasure of Newness” in the , Z~[ibbert ■ Journal 
for January* “If and as long as we possess any 
vitality and it finds an outlet in some degree of 
mental energy, whatever direction this may take,” 
the Baron begins “ we seem to have in us a 
desire, peihaps not consciously felt, for something 
new. This desire lies at the root; of all move¬ 
ment, all effort; the constant urge to get out of 
the present state, whatever It may be, into a new 
one, making men strive towards an aim*” He 
goes on to observe that pleasure derived from 
new “things'*, in which term he includes all 
that is not self, including- events, palls as soon as 
a", “things is had, “ Even if our aim were high 
and difficult and completely achieved at last,** he 
■writes, “we rarely find that success brings us 
what we hoped of it, . And certainly it will never 
give us the joy of newness/* This can come 
only, he adds, by seeing the world with one*s own 
eyes and not secondhand as others see it. Rather 
a tame conclusion to a start that was meant to 
thrill ! The Baron condemns as false the “origi¬ 
nality”. which some seek, by trampling on senti¬ 
ments, principles or prejudices, religious, moral 
or conventional—a method which rarely fails 
for the moment at least to produce some effect Of 
novelty* “But/* as he says, “peopleget used to 
being shocked. Such works in time lose their 
novelty and become out of fashion,** He con¬ 
cludes that we shall not find the pleasure .of 
newness in mere variety of things but only in 
looking with our own individual eyes and thinking 
our own individual thoughts on the things that 
are before us every day* It is; freshness of 
spirit and not newness of things which gives 
the pleasure which newness seems to give. 

What Baron von Op pell strives to, convey to 
his readers with much effort, is pithily expressed 
in two or three verses of the Bhagavad Gita. 
“Since enjoyments that are bom of contact (of 
senses with objects) are parents of misery alone 
and with beginning and end, a wise roan , does 
not seek pleasure in them,”.: V.: 22* “Whose 
happiness is within, whose relaxation is within 
whose light is within, that Yogi alone* become 
Brahman, gains absolute freedom”* V, 24, It Is 
not the “pleasure of newness,” as Baron Oppell 
thinks, but the joy of freedom that men strive 
for* The freedom sought by the, ordinary man 
is from , monotony and deprivations of , his daily 
life; of the man of genius from the limitations 
of his environment; of the man of God from the 
things which distract him from his .aspiration 
to be at one wfth God* But it is freedom 
of some kind which every one strives for: Don 
Juan jn rBrpwning # s “Fiflne , a Vi the , .Fair” 
exclaims i : .r. < t ; s M r»; . v« ^ t 7 

*\ ,Frenetic to be free !■ And, do you i know, 
there beats , E . i , t i.'.r; 

Something within my breast, as sensitive ? ! 
repeats ,> j \* . . i ■« v 


The fever of the flag ? My heart makes- 
' just the same r ■ ( , 

Passionate stretch for lawlessness, lays 

claim 

To share the life they lead; losels, who* 
, have and use 

The hour what way they will, applaud: 

1 them or abuse ♦ 

1 Society, whereof my self is at the beck, 

Whose call obey, and stoop to burden-- 
, stlffest neck. ■ - , - 

The members of the circus troupe, the flag or*- 
whose pavilion moves Don Juan to this out¬ 
burst, are not in the least so independent of 
circumstance as he supposes. The life of 
strolling players is a veritable dog’s life* The 
comic man of the company is often a most 
melancholy Jaques* Every one of them would 
rejoice to exchange his or her seemingly care-free 
life for the humdrum of the householder who 
is sure of a roof above his head and his- 
meals at the proper time* Don Juan explains 
to' his dutiful wife, Elvke, the philosophy- 
of his passing preference for the circus girl,. 
Fi6ne* It is not Baron Op pell's philosophy of 
Newness but the much older one of Trueness. 
Fifine’s attraction' is her utter trueness. No 
makebelieve about her* She shows herself to 
be what she ts, .the Pariah of the North, the- 
European Nautch. Strange that the two- 
darkest spots on our civilization, should, in lB 72 m 
when the poem was published, have enriched the 
English language with two stinging words* 
And why should Truth attract? Because 

So absolutely good is truth, truth never hurls 

The teller, whose worst crime gets somehow 

grace, avowed* 

It is a long step from the Bhagavad Gita to 
FIfine at the Fair. But both show that what man 
really desiderates is freedom, not 'mere newness* 
Freedom, of course, has to Don Juan quite a 
different meaning from what it has to the Yogi*. 
Nonetheless, it is a removal of limitations- 
to self-realisation and self-expression and not 
the lure of novelty- which is the wish m 
each case. Lord Acton rightly held that 
the history of man is the history of Freedom* 
Barort OppelUs hypothesis that we are all 
hankering after something new because It is- 
new, is not borne put by everyday experience,. 
What is new is strange. Men like what is 
familiar and distrust what Is strange* Babies 
cling to ! their mothers and do not take to- 
strangers* Children like to hear old stories repeal¬ 
ed. Crowds are roused to enthusiasm or 
lashed to fury by old shibboleths being shouted, 
with new emphasis* One does not like to part, 
with old coats and shoes which have grown to 
be part of himself* “Old is gold” and evokes* 
affection, “New* 1 , on the other hand, has a sug¬ 
gestion of contempt as Tn “new rich*’. We like 
new things only when they resemble or recall old* 
things* The feeling amused by a new thing; 
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ia just curiosity. The attitude of the average 
man ia that of Hamlet; "Better bear the ills we 
have than fly to others that we know not of**' 
There is, really, as the ancient wise man Said, 
nothing new under the sun. Those who hanker 
after newness hanker for some thing which 
exists only within themselves. 

-CONGRESS AND BHARATNATYAM." 

The contribution, in the last issue of the Reformer, 
of Dr. Mutbulakshmi Reddi against engaging 
devadasis to give public performances in dancing 
and music, it strikes me* is as unreasonable as it is 
un-caUed for. Thanks to Dr, Reddi 1 * indefatigable 
effort* for the redemption of these unfortunate women 
from a life of degradation and shame, their services 
and the dedication of girls to temples, have become 
a thing of the past. Much credit goes to Dr, Reddi 
also for the Home to reclaim them from their 
undesirable life. Now that the sting is taken out 
of the devadasi profession, what harm can there 
be if these women are encouraged in the 
legitimate practice and cultivation of the Arts of 
musio and dancing, which have elicited the 
admiration of even the Western world and of which 
the devadasis are recognised exponents P Therefore, 

I can see no objection if they are engaged to give 
public performances in musio and dancing and, much 
less, if an art critic chooses to describe the merits 
and demerits of the individual performers. In fact, 
it would be eminently desirable that these women, 
for their own good and for the benefit of the society 
in which they exist, should be absorbed in the new 
field of activities opened up by the Radio, the Cinema 
and the theatre. This is the best method of weaning 
them from their former life. It is almost an axiom 
in social work that counter-attractions and counter- 
occupations must be furnished to wean people from 
their evil ways. 

Legislation, though an important factor in putting 
an end to social evils, is not enough for their total 
eradication. The unfortunates have to be reformed 
and to be merged in society as moral, self-respecting 
citizens. This, indeed, Is a great responsibility. 
Dr. Reddi herself recognises that the devadasis are 
-Innocent victims or pseudo-religious custom" and 
are, therefore, more sinned against than sinning. 
That there is awakening among them for a better 
life is shown by the Doctor's own statement that 
some of them do rut resort to promiscuity but 
continue in the profession simply because there are 
not men forthcoming to marry them. Then, again, 
according to Dr. Reddi, a good percentage of the 
hand some devadasis skilled in the art of musio and 
dance become physical wrecks early in life, owing 
to their unhealthy mode of life and are thus lost 
to the musical world. What clearer proofs are 
needed than the Doctor's own statements for the 
leading Institutions, such as, Musical schools and 
Academies to take them on hand and encourage them 
in the preservation and cultivation of the fin© 
Arts in which they are adepts. There seems to be 
nothing wrong if Congress helps in this good work. 
Our sooiety which is morally responsible for their 
degradation, cannot shake off lightly its duty towards 
them by declaring them beyond the pale. 

Dr, Reddi's estimation of the character of our 
young men and women hardly does credit to them. 
Their moral fibre is not so flimsy as to be blown to 
pieces by every parsing wind* Sorely, Dr. Reddi 
does not want our young men and women to be 
preserved in cotton wool l 

Dr* Reddi is disposed to take a more lenient view 
of the musicians and actresses of the West. If their 


position in that society is better, it is because they 
are not discriminated against as Is the case of their 
counterparts here. Or is it a case with Dr, Reddy 
of distance lending enchantment to the eyes ? 

In the same number of the Ref&rtner, the attention 
is also drawn in an editorial Note to Pandit Vallabh 
Pant's protest in the Assembly against dancing- 
girls broadcasting music programmes* The retrograde 
Views of the self-righteous Pandit should not be 
taken seriously by the public, 

N. K. Akshu 

THE EVOLUTION OF CONGRESS POLICY* 

[ S, G, Warty. ] 

The Era of Fiiero^eshah and Surendranatk 
{IS35-1905J 

When the Congress was first started, its goal was 
not defined. It was only to be a National Parliament 
where workers and leaders from different provinces 
sought to make themselves personally known to one 
another and decide upon common action. It only 
emphasized specific piecemeal reforms in admini¬ 
stration. 

Even when on the eve of the fourth session. Lord 
Dufferin the Viceroy criticised the Congress as^ 
seeking self-government, Congress leaders were at 
pains to repudiate these sentiments. In ItfDS when, for 
the first time, the aims and objects of the Congress 
were formally adopted, the aim was laid down as the 
promotion of the welfare of the masses by all consti¬ 
tutional means. It was not until 1906 that a dtfinite 
goal was adopted, that of self-government on colonial 
lines. 

It was not that the early fathers were ignorant or 
the logical development cf their activities. In fact 
Lord Macaulay had visualised the goal of India in 
the early fifties and the Congress leaders of that time 
were all well versed in the lore of Macaulay and 
Burke, But they wanted to proceed on lines of least 
resistance at start, and did not like perhaps to make 
the Government nervous by proclaiming their goal,. 

They were also governed by a belief, rightly or 
wrongly, in the good intentions of the British 
Government and the British connection was ever* 
regarded as a providential dispensation* 

Tha Congress confined itself to political problem* 
and excluded the discussion of social reform, as it 
was thought that atl kinds of people could meet on 
the political platform without differences of opinion 
which in the beginning would perhaps have proved 
fatal* Social conferences were organised latterly but 
not as part of the Congress* The Congress activities 
were not as comprehensive as they are today* 

As regards the methods followed, the Congress 
organisation was very poor as was to be expected 
for an infant institution* The movement was confined 
to the intelligentsia whom their oppenents ridiculed, 
as a 1 ‘microscopic minority"* The early fathers were 
rather averse to rousing the masses, as they had 
faith in the full justice of their cause and sincerely 
thought that, if they properly explained India’s case 
to members of Parliament and the British democracy* 
redress would come* This was the reason why mote 
importance was given to work in England than to com 
work in India, 

The early fathers were all governed by unswerving 
loyalty to the British Crown, not as a matter of 
policy but because they were sincerely loyal* They 
even thought of making Lord Reay or Lord Dufferin 
the President of the first session* This was mainly 
due to the influence of Mr, Hum© who, when 
given three cheers at the close of the first 
session, called for three times three cheers 
for. ,Queen Victoria, But for Mr* Hume* invalu—, 
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able and wise guidance in the beginning, the 
Congress would not have emerged stonger day by day. 

The Congress started rwirii rea * sympathy from 
Lord Dufferin the Viceroy who welcomed it as a 
means of ascertaining the wishes of the Indian people 
regarding administrative reforms. Soon, however, 
the Civil Service and the Anglo-Indian press headed 
by the 'Pioneer* were awake and from the fourth 
session held at Allahabad, difficulties were encoun¬ 
tered, which came to a head at the sixth session 
held at Calcutta where Mr. Fherozeshah, a superlative 
combatant, presided, and the issue was joined. 

Since then, the Congress and Government were 
not on good terms* The Civil Service entrenched 
in power tried to cripple the influence of the Congress 
but with each attempt it grew stronger from public 
sympathy. The taw of sedition was also strength¬ 
ened, discontent grew, and under Lord Curzon's 
violently impolitic regime, his bad manners and 
his in suits, th e origi n al p ol i oy of th e Congres s 
began to lose hold of the public mind and 
extremists came to the front with a new fighting 
programme, and even terrorism made its appearance. 

Inspite of the reverses, the Congress in its first 
period, gained some successes. The Congress 
successfully by its agitation compelled the 
Government to withdraw the notification taking 
away the Jury rights, as also the Legal 
Prao tit toners* Bill which had been devised as a 
weapon to cripple the lawyers* independence. The 
Council Act of 1892, though of a Very meagre 
character, was the result of the Congress agitation* 
If the Government were wise enough to meet Congress 
demands bit by bit instead of trying to crush it, the 
Congress would have remained a loyal body- But 
every reform had to be wrested from Government as 
It were by compulsion, and the old confidence In the 
good intentions of Government disappeared before 
even the first period closed. 

The Era of Tilae & Besant. 

The extremist party grew in Strength because of 
the disappointments of the Congress and especially of 
Lord Curzon’s challenging regime, and its influence 
on Congress policy was clearly marked In the 
adoption by the Congress In 1906, of self-government 
as the goal of India, and boycott of British goods as 
the weapon to bring the United Kingdom to terms. 
Under the extremist influence, more reliance came to 
be placed on rousing the masses in India and creating 
a sanction behind the Congress- The first begin¬ 
nings of an industrial policy car* be seen in the 
adoption of “Swadeshi" officially by the Congress. 

The impetus really came from Bengal, but the 
youngsters tound a competent and accomo¬ 
dating leader in Mr- Tilak who was waiting for 
opportunities. Even Sir Surendranath was more of 
an extremist than a moderate* Terrorism also 
made its appearance now. but the Congress extremists 
though not directly connected with it, did not 
denounce the movement as Mr. Gandhi does now* but 
exploited its presence for their own ends. 

After the Surat split, the Congress under the 
leadership of Sir Pheroieshah, adopted the creed to 
which the extremists would not subscribe. Mean¬ 
while the announcement of the Morley reforms and 
the unusual, harsh steps taken by Government 
against the extremists, gave moderates a 
chance- Mr. Morley’s move to rally the mode¬ 
rates was the first gesture from Government to seek 
co-operation from the people in fashioning the 
reforms. The Congress machine was entirely in the 
hands of the moderates until 1915, but the heart of 
the country was behind extremism. 

It was during tbh time of comparative lull that 
the Congress was able to win over the Moslems to its 


cause. Before now, though-enlightened Moslems 
had joined the Congress, the community as such 
under the advice of Sir Syed Ahmed held aloof 
Early in 190T, Mr. Gokhale on behalf of the Congress 
endorsed special representation and since then good 
relations prevailed, strengthened later by Sir* W* 
Wedderburn's presidential appeal in 1910* As a 
result, in 1912 the Moslem League, then under the 
s tatesma nlik e 1 eadershlp of Sir I brah 1 m Rah i mtu llah 
adopted the Congress goal of self-government* If 
the extremists were in the Congress during this 
period* the Moslems would probably have held back, 
scared away by their violent speeches and methods. 

By the time they returned to the Congress in 1916 
the extremists had been greatly sobered and a 
rapprochement was finally effected by the Congress- 
League pact. 

AMERICA FACES THE EAST. 

(Walter Brookes Foley.) 

CROSSING THE MISSISSIPPI. 

There is always a thrill for me in crossing the 
" Father of Waters' 1 . The first time I did it by 
train, late at night. I had the Pullman porter wake 
me and I enjoyed a lovely moonlight view that has 
always been in the background of my thought each 
time I have seen the river since then. 

This last time we crossed the river from Rock 
Island to Davenport, Illinois to Iowa, The rural 
section of Illinois through which we had, driven was 
quite different from the great city center on Lake 
Michigan* But when we crossed the river we felt we 
were getting more nearly “out where the West 
begins*, though that is much less than half the 
distance across the continent. 

Each time I have crossed the Mississippi it lias 
seemed a peaceful stream. But there is always an 
appearance of latent power that is impressive. The 
wide banks on either side indicate that at some 
seasons the river is much greater in volume* 

One of the great, moving facts of a trip across 
the United States is a gripping realisation of 
available power, we are citizens of a great nation^- 
great in the past and with great possibilities for the 
future. 

The River that runs down through the heart of the 
country with its extensive tributaries is a symbol of 
the might in American life. When and if it is 
controlled it is a power for good. When It runs loose 
without control for a reasonable purpose it becomes a 
liability. 

There are situations crying for American assistance 
in a world that seems on the verge of madness. 

How America can use its influence to preserve any 
worthwhile civilization, ought to be a matter for deep 
study on the part of each one of us. 

‘‘Out Where the tall corn grows,” 

In Iowa it begins to be perfectly obvious why 
it was necessary for the Federal Government to 
furnish relief for the farmers* In the central and 
southern part of the State through which we drove, 
corn which had really been “tall corn" four years 
before now was but a shadow or ghost of the previous 

crop. j l reglQatidar.com 

The ground was dry and burnt* The winds blew 
over a drought-stricken area. The land was not 
the fertile country we had seen often in other years. 
While we had read of the difficulties ol central 
western agriculture no study of books had given us 
the sense of desolation that we came upon first 
in Iowa. 

•Pr^louii La tbit tetiw* war* p&bJlabod in tba jRt/ormar* 

of I sth January & ICUb Fehfaary* 
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Though we had tasted western dust on the Atlantic 
Coast as a result of the terrible wind storms in the 
west where thousands of tons of fertile surface 
soil had been lifted and carried more than a thousand 
miles, still we gained a new realisation of the loss of 
the best agricultural land of the country as we had 
not before. 

We knew something of the excessive ploughing 
under of prairie and grazing land that should never 
have been planted to crops. We knew something of 
the pressure exerted through the Federal Department 
of Agriculture on farmers to grow larger and larger 
crops. We knew something of the war and post-war 
speculation In land. But knowledge of past mistakes 
will not alleviate present distress. 

So the national government was compelled to come 
to the rescue of the farmers as it has often rescued 
various industries. Whether we believe in the method 
or not, the necessity was present. And the only way 
for the national government to help one needy group 
in the United States Is to get the help from some 
Other group. 

After all there is no way to keep the United States 
going ahead save by having all groups cooperate 
when need arises. Agriculture needs industry and 
industry needs agriculture. One must help the other. 
We need a greater integration of rural and city life, 
Omaha, Lincoln and Points South. 

To one who has never gone much beyond New 
York City* Nebraska seems tn the Far West. It 
really js not. Yet it is beyond the great but muddy 
Missouri River, 

A friend of mine a few years ago accepted a 
position In Chicago, She lived in western New 
York, Some one in her home town asked her* with 
awe, whether she was intending to go west as far 
as Cleveland, 

We can be thankful that the great highways and 
the increased use of motor cars are eliminating some 
of the provinolalism of America. We do need to 
know our own country* The number of missionaries 
1 have found working in countries outside of their 
own* who knew coining, practically speaking, of the 
United States, is simply amazing. 

There is one thing about people from Nebraska 
and neighboring States when they set out on a world 
trip! they must travel across half of their own country 
to reach either coast to take a steamer. We live in 
a great country and the only real way to know that is 
to travel through it in leisurely fashion. We need 
friends Soattcref everywhere with whom we keep in 
touch, Nebraska is enough different from Long 
Island to belong to another country altogether. Just 
now, It too is suffering from the drought of the past 
few years. Great fertile areas are gone, perhaps 
.never to be replanted again* 

But one thing to keep in mind is that not as much 
land is needed to grow crops. For chemistry is 
affecting the land as well as the factories of America, 

But some day it is to be hoped we will begin to 
tlrf^k of hel ping to feed millions of the Orient who 
starve find die* never having had a full meal in all 
their lives, i believe that our world civilisation 
cannot progress with part of the population economi¬ 
cally under-privileged. We must, somehow, lift the 
levels everywhere. 

We need the beat efforts of everyone- And a 
man cannot give his best to great advances when 
he is forever hungry. We must support the west in 
Its time of need for we need the help of the west. 
That is also true for people everywhere. 

The challenge of economic need in the vicinity of 
Omaha and Lincoln is very great. In assisting 
that section we will become A greater country. 


DUST STORM IN KANSAS 

Moving southward from Nebraska Into Western 
Kansas wo stuck the real dust country* In a little 
town just to the north of the border of Kansas we 
get our first taste and then all the rest of the day 
we ate and drank and breathed dust. 

The experience came the closest to one we had 
had in North India with the temperature at 120- and 
a hot loo blowing, that we had ever lived through. 

Snow fences were scattered everywhere partially 
to break the force of the dust. Great heaps of dust 
were on the sides of the highway* banks of it ever 
the fields* The constant wind bad blown the tops 
off the sun-dried cornstalks. 

Tiny ears of corn seemed a poor excuse for what 
once grew in this section* The courage of anyone 
tryirg to farm in the locality was almost beyond 
comprehension; yet, of course, there are no fertile 
fields to which to migrate any more. The land that 
is available and usable is occupied. 

However, I did think of great sections on Long 
Island held out of circulation and used only by a few 
for pleasure* Possibly we need to re-distribute land 
in the eastern part or the United States. Slums in 
the city and great landed estates in the suburbs 
somehow, do not synchronize in the modern scheme 
of things as perfectly as they might. 

The stories of the Kansas dust storms are startling 
to those who have not experienced even such a 
minor one as we drove through. They were and 
still are as severe a test of human endurance as 
Kansas have ever had. 

Yet life goes on. It is the significant fact of 
modern America, Better thinking, changing attitu¬ 
des, Federal funds for State relief, a Presidential 
candidate (Governor Landon), a study of economio 
resources and necessities, a drawing together of 
those who are interested in seeing the United States 
go forward by the use of new methods as well as 
old—all these are direct products of the trials and 
tribulations of Kansas and her neighboring States, 

Incidentally it was a relief to "get away from the 
beer and liquor signs that clutter up most of the 
American landscape in towns and villages and cities* 
It b a forcible fact that we still have a depression 
even though the 18th Amendment wag repealed. 
The nonsense of drinking our way into prosperity 
has been exposed rather thoroughly. Possibly that 
idea is like a Kansas dust-storm* It obscures the 
vision of the road ahead. 


BENGALI WOMEN’S APPEAL. 

Under the signature of a large number of promi¬ 
nent ladies, the following appeal is issued*—The entire 
country is aware of the terrible atrocities most 
inhumanly perpetrated dally on Indian women* spe¬ 
cially on the unfortunate and ill-fated Hindu womet\ in 
the shape of shameful rape and heartless abduction 
mostly in the rural area in almost all the provinces of 
India, Innumerable cases* of late reported in the press, 
should have sufficiently brought home to the authori¬ 
ties and leaders of public opinion in India alike* the 
serious nature of the Terrorism of lascivious ruffians 
and goondas but, inspite of that, these brutalitiesQQppi 
have become an every-day occurrence in this land. 
Requests have been made from the platform and 
the press, but no 'adequate measures have been 
devised far the eradication of this evih It is high 
time that the womanhood of India should realise 
the seriousness of the situation and rise equal to the 
occasion and make an emphatic protest against the 
systematic and organised cowardly attack upon tbeir 
honour. We feel that concerted action should be 
forthwith adopted against the powerful agencies that 
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are striking terror and creating and spreading havoc in 
Hindu homes. At present a tew agencies are fighting 
out the danger with meagre and insufficient resources. 
It should be, hence, the bounden duty of every 
Hindu woman to help to organise a strong All- 
India body with a net-work of branches throughout 
the length and breadth of our mother-land. With 
this aim in view, we are calling an All-India Hindu 
Women Protection Conference within a very short 
time at Calcutta and hope that men and women from 
the four comers of India will muster strong in this 
noble fight and make the Conference a success. 
The Hindu womanhood of India should thrice think 
that nowhere else in the civilised world thi9 crime 
in its utter barbarism exists at the present moment. 

HINDU WOMEN’S RESCUE HOME SOCIETY. 

The Hindu Women’s Rescue Home Society was 
formed with the object of tackling the problem of 
unprotected Hindu women—a problem both pressing 
and complex in the highest degree. The fallen 
woman, the deserted wife, the betrayed virgin, the 
unclaimed infant—these are sore spots in the history 
of all communities. They are, however, particularly 
grave and acute in the case of Hindus. The Rescue 
Home Society endeavours to heal up these sores to 
the extent it can help. 

The Society owes its existence to the inspiration 
of the late Lala Lajpatrai. The idea took a definite 
form in 1927. The Bombay Hindus had assembled 
to mourn the loss of Swami Shraddhanandji. They 
resolved to raise a memorial to him and they 
thought that it could best take the form of a 
Women’s Rescue Home in Bombay. The necessity 
of such a Home had been keenly felt for a long 
time. The resolution passed at the publio meeting 
was speedily given effect to and this Society was 
brought into existence and registered in December 
1927 with the following principal objects: 

(a) To provide shelter for and render assistance 
to neeay ^Hindu women and children without 
distinction of class or caste; 

(£) To promote the welfare of poor and destitute 
Hindu women and children and provide them 
with prompt relief from distress; 

( c ) To impart education to such women and 
children including moral and religious instruc¬ 
tion on the basis of the Hindu faith. 

Messrs. M. R. Jayakar, Bar-at-Law, Govindlal 
Shivlal Motilal, Rameshwardasji Birla and Velji 
Lakhamsi Nappoo are the Trustees of the Society, 
and a Committee of Management periodically elected 
by the members of the Society looks after its affairs. 

The Society began its activities by starting a 
Rescue Home at Matunga naming it “Sbraddhanand 
Anath Mahilashram” in memory of that great leader. 
The supervision of the Ashram has been placed in 
the hands of a Lady Superintendent, who is a 
qualified nurse and midwife. 

The activities of the Society, as indicated by 
its name, have been directed towards rendering 
prompt and sympathetic assistance to fallen and 
unprotected Hindu women. A careful inquiry into 
their condition has shown that they are drawn 
into degradation for hardly any fault of theirs. 
Cases. of deliberate or conscious wrong-doing 
are extremely rare. It is a fortunate sign that 
the utility of this “Home" is being slowly 
realised by the public as well as by local bodies 
and Government institutions. The number of 
women sent by the Magistrates and the Police of 
Bombay to remain under the protection of the 
Ashram is rapidly increasing. The enthusiastic 
enoomiums which have of late been showered 
on the work of the “ Home * in the publio 


press and from publio platforms, prove that the 
work of the Ashram is being gradually appreciated 
in Bombay and outside. 

The following figures of admissions will 9how how 
the Home has been proving increasingly usefiil 
to the Hindu Society from its beginning:—1928, 29 
women and 21 children; in 1929, 70 women and 39 
children; in 1930, 53 women and 19 childrne; in 1931, 
78 women and 57 children; in 1932, 105 women and 
63 children; in 1933, 95 women and 45 children; in 
1934, 93 women 52 children; and in 1935, 103 women 
and 68 children. 

Out of 626 women admitted in 8 years, 249 were 
widows. 264 were married and 113 were unmarried. 

We are sure that but for the timely assistance 
rendered by the Ashram most of these women 
and^ children^ would have been lost to Hindu 
society. It is the common experience of social 
workers that unprotected Hindu women become 
daily victims of fraud and deception in this vast 
cosmopolitan city. Some of the Hindu women 
rescued by the Society would have been forced to live 
an immoral life till death, had not the Society come to 
their rescue at the critical moment and helped them to 
tread the path of virtue. Some women are led 
astray owing to ignorance, but when they realise their 
mistake, they repent and wish earnestly to be purged 
of their sin. Such women, although repentant, are 
outcast by their ca9te, despised by their relatives, 
and humiliated by their acquaintances. This will 
explain the urgent need of an institution like this 
Home. Several pitiable cases of women who had 
lapsed into degradation, but were subsequently raised 
to respectable life, are contained in the records o 
the Society. 

The problem of the deserted wife is in the Hindu 
community as grave as ever. The present system 
of Hindu marriage is mainly responsible for it and it 
requires a radical modification. It is proving more and 
more unsuited to the needs of the present age. The 
number of unhappy and ill-assorted marriages is 
increasing. The law provides no escape for the 
unhappy woman. Such women 9eek the help of the 
Ashram. The Ashram tries its best, wherever 
possible, to reconcile them to their husbands. It is 
indeed gratifying that even in this difficult 
task the Ashram has met with considerable success. 

In admitting women and children, no caste or class 
distinctions are observed. Women belonging to 
various castes and sabca9tes, including the Depres¬ 
sed Classes, have sought and . found shelter in 
this Home. Similarly, the Home has been useful 
not only to the Bombay City and the Suburbs, 
but to many districts in Gujerat and Mahara9tra 
including the Indian States. Sometimes women xrom 
distant places like the Punjab, U. P., C. P„ Rerar, 
Karnatak, Mysore, Malabar, Madras and Kashmir 
have found shelter in thi9 Home. 

The work of the Society doe9 not end with mere 
provision of protection The women who seek the 
help of the Ashram are generally reluctant to receive 
education and make themselves self-supporting. 
Ths Ashram, however, does its best to provide educa¬ 
tion in the three R’s and instruction in sewing, 
knitting and embroidery. The children goto outside 
schools. 

The unprotected infant is an equally pressing 
problem. Experience shows that in rno9t cases, the 
mother execrates her illegitimate off-spring. It is a 
perpetual reminder of her shame. The mother, there¬ 
fore, in most cases desires to see it separately taken 
oare of. Wet nurses have, therefore, to be provided. 
The “Home” has unfortunately not enough funds to 
provide this convenience and the problem of the 
unclaimed infant is in consequence becoming 
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increasingly- acute* We desire to give the poor 
infant an even chance of continuing its ill-fated 
existence amidst surrounding which will secure for it 
the minimum of human needs* How many of these 
poor creatures are absorbed by non-Hindu Institutions, 
Hinduism does not know and does not care to know 
in its supercilious contempt for illegitimacy. The 
result is that the various hospitals in this city and 
outside make a constant demand on the Ashram for 
the tender care of such infants. But we are sorry to 
iaave to record that the Ashram has not been able to 
give adequate help, its inability being due entirely to 
paucity of funds. We have been long trying to solve 
this problem, Sheth Laxmidas Gordhandas Tejpal 
has made us a generous present of a plot of land at 
Vile Parle, but the Society- has not yet been able to 
utilise it owing to want of funds. 

The activities of the Society had during previous 
ears to be curtailed for want of a commodious 
uildlrcg. The Ashram had to be accommodated in 
a rented building. In spite of the heavy monthly 
rent we had been paying, the space available was 
not found sufficient even for the day-to-day activities 
which are the inevitable concomitants of the work 
of the Ashram, A judicious grouping of the inmates 
became impossible* A scheme of industrial training 
could not materialise. The Society, therefore, took a 
plot of land measuring about GOOD sq. yards on 
long lease from the Bombay Municipality and the 
building which U being opened today has been 
erected upon it. It has cost about Rs. 80,000. 
Staff quarters and other appurtenances and con¬ 
veniences will require at least Rs, 40,000 more. 
So far only Rs, 45,000 have been paid to the 
■contractors. The balance has yet to be paid. As 
the Society depends entirely on the help obtained 
from day to day from charitable persons, and as the 
number of women and children receiving shelter is 
on the Increase, the monthly expenses of the Society 
(amounting nearly to Rs. 000 including the ground 
rent) hardly leave any room for effecting saving from 
current income. 

The Society is, there fore t making an earnest 
public appeal for help and we are hoping that it will 
meet with due support. As the revered Swami 
VivekanandajS has truly said, No religion is worth its 
name if it cannot wipe the widow's tears or bring a 
piece of bread to the orphan's mouth. The publio of 
Bombay and outside has been known for its charity 
and kindness. What fitter object could it find for the 
exercise of these virtues than the welfare of 
the helpless and the fallen, the widow and the 
orphan I No help is too great arid none too small, ' i 

Jlfatunga, Bom5ay t 7 R. UbCAONKAR, 

«** 1936) %%%Z*slr e ,ari*s. 


Procedure In Coronep'sCourts :—Sweep¬ 
ing reforms In inquest procedure ere recommended in 
a report by the departmental committee on coroner* In 
London, It is proposed that a coroner should no longer 
be empowered to commit a person lo trial on a charge of 
murder, manslaughter or infanticide end that the 
verdicts of suicide, of uneOund mind and fslo dv » should 
be abolished and a verdict of '‘died at his own hand'* 
be substituted. The press should be prohibited from 
publishing an account of an inquest on a suicide apart 
from the formal findings. 

Repeal Coats mope than Prohibition.:— 

Preliminary figures for the fiscal year ended Juno 30, 1035, 
show that the Federal enforcement personnel in U. S, A« 
has been Increased Instead of decreased since repeal, a 
campaign against Illicit manufacture resulting last year 
in the seizure of L3»?L? stills. 


MAHARASHTRA SANGEET 5AMITEE. 

The idea of organising Music Conferences for 
educating the public to appreciate and patronize 
the art and science of Indian Music, was started in 
the Maharashtra many years ago by the late Pandit 
Vishnu Digambar Paluskar, the founder of the 
Gandharva Mahavidyajaya. He convened an 
All-India Conference under the auspices of the 
Gandharva Mahavldyalaya in Bombay in the year 
1013. Succeeding sessions of the Conference were 
from time to time held in Bombay. These sessions, 
however, tended to become more and more restricted 
to Maharastra and led eventually to the convening 
of Maharastra Provincial Musical Conference, the 
first session of which was held in Bombay in 1926, 
under the auspices of the Gandharva Mahavldyalaya. 
The subsequent sessions of this Conference were 
held at Poona, Kolhapur and Sholapur, The Fifth 
session of this Conference was held in Bombay from 
the 24th to the 27th of August 1334, 

The Fifth Session of this Conference took a 
distinct step ahead of the work of previous sessions. 
The previous sessions, being 'mostly pioneer 
attempts, naturally tended to be Individual efforts 
on the part of some of the pupils of the late Pandit 
Vishnu Dlgamber acting under the general 
guidance of the Gandharva Mahavldyalaya Mandal, 
The work of these Sessions was more directed to the 
awakening cf public interest A number of resolu¬ 
tions were formally passed, but the promoters were 
unable to give a permanent form to their work or 
establish a machinery calculated to perpetuate their 
efforts apart from individual leanings and predilec¬ 
tions. These Conferences, however, rendered an 
undoubted service, so necessary in the earlier stages. 
In popularising the knowledge of the science and art 
of Hindustani music. This for a long time, was 
associated in the lay mind with exaggerations 
of technique, the idiosyncracies of individual 
singers, and such other aspects of Hindustani 
music as gave it the appearance of a fitful and 
frolicsome effort without any claims to be regarded 
as a noble art based on immutable principles having 
their foundation In the phonetic rules of Nature 
and the cultural tendencies of the human mind. 
This phase has now fortunately disappeared owing 
to these pioneer efforts, and it is now widely recog¬ 
nized that the time has come when a permanent 
organization should be formed for holding annual 
conferences, popularising still further the higher 
aspects of Indian music and generally assisting In 
the uplifting of the art. 

In response to this general desire, a resolution was 
unanimously adopted at the last session of this 
Conference^ constituting a permanent Society called 
the Maharashtra Sangeet Sami tee. The word 
“Maharashtra 1 * has been used to indicate the field in 
which the main centres of its activites shall for the 
present be located, and the sphere within which the 
Samite© will initially operate. This docs not, however, 
limit its activities or Its field of operations within the 
linguistic or provincial area primarily indicated 
by that word. On the contrary, the Society 
has been formed with the object of propagating 
the science and the art of Hindustani musio 
all round and raising its status by securing for it a 
due place in the curricula of the University and of 
primary and secondary educational institutions. 

The objects of the Sami tee are:—■ 

(1) The creation of a central body which shall 
be recognised and whose opinions will be acceptable 
to the Musicians and Dancers in India: 

(2) The cnoourgement of research in van out 
matters connected with and arising in the field so 
Hindustani Musio and Dancing: 
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(3) The translation of all old and extant books 
on the subject of Hindustani Music and Dancing: 

(4) The publication of the results of research and 
the publication of a periodical of Hindustani Music 
and dancing: and 

(5) The arrangement of conferences, etc*, in 
Bombay and other places thereby popularlying the 
higher aspects of Hindustani Music and Dancing 
and providing a common platform for the discussion 
of problems connected with Hindustani Music and 
Dancing, 

The Samltee will by all means at its command, 
encourage research in the various matters arising 
in the field of mu sic and likewise attempt to 
secure the co-operation of scholars for translating 
Sanskrit books in which the principles of Hindustani 
music have been laid down* It Is considered 
desirable that, for accomplishing these objects, which 
require funds, the Society should seek its members 
from the generous public. The Society will 

endeavour, subject to the funds at its disposal, to 
ublish periodically a Music Year Book, which it 
opes will be an annual production available to all 
the members* The members will have the right to 
attend all the future sessions of the Conference, 
wherever they may be held in addition to the usual 
rights and privileges of the membership of a society* 
Subscription of the Samitee has been fixed as 
follows;— 

(a) Persons paying Rs. 1,000/- or more shall be 
Styled 'Founders', (h) Persons paying Rs* 750/- or 
more shall be styled Donors*, (d) Persons paying 
Rs* 500/- or more shall be styled ‘Patrons/ (d) Per¬ 
sons paying Ra, 300/- Or more shall be styled ‘Life 
Members', (r) Persons paying Rs, 5/- annually shall 
be styled ‘Ordinary Members* 

It is hoped that all the lovers of Indian music will 
give their best help for furthering the long neglected 
cause of Hindustani musio. 

") M* R. Jayakar, President* 
B, S- Sukthankar, 
Chairman* 

20* Shri Rama Nivas, F. V, Gharpure* Dy, 
Farekh Street, ^ Chairman * 

M. D, Pai, 

B« R_ Dcodhar, 

Jt* Hon. Secretaries 
J & Treasurers* 

HINDU AND PARS I ORIGINS. 

To 

The Editor, 

7he Indian Social Reformer. 

Sir, 

Speaking under the auspices of Nagpur University 
on the origin of the Par sis, Dr, Sir Hari-Singh Gour 
is reported to have said (vide the “People 1 * or Lahore, 
28th January) that “the Parsis and the ancestors of*., 
the twice-born Hindus were both Aryans and descend¬ 
ed hand in hand upon the fertile plains of India/* and 
that after a time "the Aryan priests who accompanied 
the mass migration of their clan made some converts 
—we call them Jajmans-—but soon felt out among 
themselves, each accusing the other of stealing his 
Jajmans/* whereon "a free fight ensued 1 ', and so on 
and so forth. 

One may well wonder on what historical facts this 
learned Knight of Nagpur bases his fantastic theory 
of a “free fight" among “Aryan priests" for a partition 
of their flocks among the non-Ary an peoples. 
In the first place, the theory of a pure br 
pristine Aryan race Invading India from outside 
this sub-continent is a pure myth, about as pure I 



as the so-called pure Aryans* This is my independ¬ 
ent opinion, and I am glad that it happens to- 
be the latest as well as the strictest historical 
View I have come across in my reading. The 
researches of anthropologists like Pargiter and 
Giacomo Bnni have completely exploded what had 
already been a thread-bare theory in the light of 
the researches of philologists like Max Muller in 
Europe and Whitney in America* (By the way,. 
*Gaudian* and ‘Dravidian* would, I think, be far better 
terms to employ in place of ‘Aryan* and ‘non-Aryan 1 " 
whenever you have to deal with Indian racial and 
linguistic origins.) 

But, be that as it may, I would, in the hope 
that it may do Dr.Gour’s Rajput soul some good,. 
venture to offer for his earnest* consideration another 
theory,-—which is ‘mine own but not not quite as- 
baseless as his,—namely, that big and Influential 
Kshatriya yafamans lusting after 'tbe flesh-pots 
of Egypt? first began the quarrel, each accusing the 
Other of seducing his Brahman or hereditary minister* 

That is my idea of how that and other like quarrels 
must have begun in the past, and may begin in the 
future if the temporal power in a land exercises an 
undue pressure upon Its constituted spiritual advi-* 
sers, or, in other words, if the State takes too many 
liberties with the conscience keepers of the nation. 

Karwar, / Yours etc*, 

February, 8. \ A Son OF Ind. 

IMPERIAL BABY WEEK* 

The Editor, 

The Indian Sod at Reformer* 

Sir, 

We are enclosing herewith two copies of th& 
regulations governing our Imperial Baby Week 
Challenge Shield Competition for 1935/36, The 
Shield is awarded annually for the best Baby Week 
campaign held throughout the Empire, exclusive of 
the United Kingdom# 

We should greatly value your help in giving 
publicity to this competition and should appreciate 
your courtesy in sending us a copy of any press 
announcement which yoU may feel disposed to 
make in your paper. 

If further supplies of the regulations are needed 
they can be obtained on application to those persons 
and organisations whose name? and addresses appear 
on the back page of the folder under the heading 
of the Indian Empire* 

117, Piecadily, 

London, W. L Norah March, 

Secretary. 

The object oi a Baby Week campaign is to 
promote in every way possible fight Ideas and ideals 
regarding fatherhood, motherhood and the well- 
being of Infants and little Children* The foundation 
of health ia laid in Infancy, even before birth itself* 
A Local Baby Week campaign is a form of propa¬ 
ganda which by reason of its very intensity ir 
calculated to have great effect. The British Isles, 
under the auspices of the National Baby Week 
Council, has led the way in Baby Week celebrations. 
The movement is steadily spreading throughout the* 
Empire, 

The National Baby Week Council, England, 
awards annually a handsome Silver Challenge Shield 
( donated by the “News of the World" ) for tbe most 
effective Lraal Baby Week Campaign held throughout 
the Empire, Including the Irish Free State, but 
excluding the Unite a Kingdom* Conditions vary 
enormously throughout the Empire, and therefore 
each campaign is judged 6n Its merits, particularly 
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<in relation to the way in which it is devised to meet 
the peculiar circumstances of the district it is to 
-.cover* i tJdipdUUdi.uurii 

Previous Winners Of the Shield. 

1926- 27.—Bellary Municipality, Madras Presi¬ 

dency, India. 

1927- 28.—Benoni, Transvaal. South Africa. 

1928- 29.—Kalutara, Ceylon. 

1929- 30.—Panadura, Ceylon. 

1930- 81.—Mombasa, Kenya Colony. 

1981-32.—State of Western Australia. 

1932- 83.—State of Mysore, India. 

1933- 34.—Calgary Council on Child and Family, 

Welfare, Canada. 

1934- 35.—Lagos, Nigeria, West Africa. 

Regulations. 

1. A Baby Week Committee may be formed 
'by any municipal or voluntary body for the purpose 
«ol organising a Baby Week in any geographical 

administrative area within the British Empire, 
-including the Irish Free State, but excluding tbe 
United Kingdom. 

2. Any Baby Week Committee so formed is 

-eligible to compete for the Imperial Baby Week 
Challenge Shield. , 

3. A Baby Week Campaign, which must be 
.announced as such and which may or may not, 

according to the discretion of the competing 
Committee be combined with a Health Week, must 
be held between June the 1st, 1935, and such time 
.as will enable the records to be transmitted to and 
received by, the National Baby Week Council Office, 
in London, on or before June the 1st, 1936.* 

An extension of closing date to June 14th, 1936* 
will be allowed in the case of entries from those 
places (Australia, New Zealand, etc.), involving a five 
weeks*—or more—mail transmission to England. 

4. Competing Committees must supply the follow- 
ng information*.— 

(a) Entry Form on whiob is to be given certain 
information specified thereon. This Form is attached 
to this sheet. Copies may be obtained direct from 
the National Baby Week Council, or from the 
Imperial Headquarters of the area concerned. 

( [d ) A full description of the programme carried 
out must be given. In addition an outline of the 
maternity ana child welfare work undertaken during 
the year, together with an account of the special 
-difficulties and problems presented by the local 
conditions as they affeot the welfare of mothers and 
■little children, should be supplied. Suoh accounts 
may be illustrated by photographs, and should be 
accompanied by oopies of any leaflets, posters, and 
■similar propaganda material used in connection with 
the Campaign, also by cuttings from articles in the 
Press which nave preceded, accompanied or followed 
the Campaign as being part of the Local Baby 
Week aotivity. Special attention should be given 
In this account to any novel features (such as the uso 
of special films) and of any ingenious devices to 
secure local interest. 

5. The winners will be entitled to hold the Shield 
from the time of its reoeption from the previous 
winners until the awards for the year are announced, 
-with a minimum period for holding of 9 months. 
(This arrangement is instituted through the difficul¬ 
ties which may arise in the conveyance of the Shield 
from one part of the Empire to another.) 

6. Entries must reach the National Baby Week 
Counoil, 117, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. England, on 
•or before June 1st, 1936 

•An extension of olosing date to June 14th, 1936, 
-will be allowed in the case of entries from those 


places (Australia, New Zealand, eto.), involving a 
five weeks'—or more—mail transmission to England. 

N. B.—In awarding the Shield full consideration 
will be given to the measure of initiative and energy 
spent in carrying out the appropriate scheme* the 
methods adopted to deal with illiterate populations; 
and the arrangements made to meet with multilingual 
difficulties. 

Note—It should be borne in mind that a Local 
Baby Week Campaign i9 intended to be purely of a 
propaganda and educational nature, and must not in 
any way be made the medium for furthering the 
interests of any commercial undertaking. 

The National Baby Week Council publishes 
suggestions for the organisation of Local Baby Week 
Campaigns. Copies of this publication may be 
obtained from the National Baby Week Council, 
England, or from Imperial Headquarters in each part 
of the Empire. 

The award will be announced by the National 
Baby Week Council during National Baby Week in 
England, July 1st to 7th, 1936, through the Press 
ana other agencies. 

All communications regarding this Competition 
should be addressed to 

The National Baby Week Council, 

117, Piccadilly, 

London, W. I, ENGLAND, 
or to the Imperial correspondents for the Competition 
in the part of the Empire concerned. 


DAME CADBURY'S IMPRESSIONS. 

In an interview Dame Cadbury who came 
to Calcutta as a delegate to the International 
Women's Conference, gave her impression both of 
the Conference and of the country. 

She said: The Conference has been extremely 
interesting to me; firstly I have had no idea before 
that so much social work is being done in India and 
secondly, I have been struck by the knowledge which 
writers of papers have shown in dealing with 
different problem of the country. In a way the pro¬ 
blems here are the same as we have in England. 

The difference is that you are to deal with 340 
millions of people, while we with only 40 millions. You 
have in India, as 1 am told, many millions of depressed 
classes who, it is said, live on the edge of starvation. 

In England though we have nearly two million unem¬ 
ployed, they all receive State aid and public assistance. 

None need starve in England. Many of the reforms 
discussed at the Conference have been achieved 
in England comparatively reoently, for instance, 
medical inspection and treatment of school children. 

It 19 not until 1910 that work in England began. 

Now there is a chain of school clinics for treatment 
of school children in every town and village of 
England. 

Education. 

As regards education which was also discussed 
at the Conference, from my experience of the next 
large city to London I can say that education of 
children there 19 comprehensive and intelligent and 
of a nature that fits children in their future domestic com 
life. Science, arts, crafts and domes tio training 
for girls are to be found in all these schools. Tbe 
secondary schools carry the children a stage further 
and from there they gain scholarship to universities. 

Another subject discussed at the Conference was 
the housing _ for wage-earners. Since the war we 
have built in England one million new houses for 
them all over the country. In the neighbourhood 
of these bouses there are open spaces for playground. 

I am personally the Chiirman of the First Housing 
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Trust in the neighbourhood of Birmingham and 
my husband was pioneer in this direction over forty 

y°*r»“* B re c(lpatida : r . C 6 r ri 

We have had a session to discuss food and 
health questions. There again we are told that 
a Very large number of people living in villages 
are underfed and have no means nor opportunity 
to provide their children either with sufficient milk 
or food containing vitamins which are so necessary 
for health. This is deplorable and I think Ladies 
Councils cannot do better than see what can be 
done through the national and civic authorities to 
remedy them. There is also a large percentage 
Of children and adults who are suffering from 
tuberculosis. Only public health activities and 
medical inspection of children in every direction could 
help to remedy it. It is in this direction that the 
Indian woman should take a lead. 

Training for Social Service. 

I was struck when 1 was told at the Conference that 
there were so many women willing to undertake 
social work. But from my experience in England 
1 can Say that in order to do this it is necessary to 
have knowledge wisdom and experience. In 
Birmingham University they have instituted a 
diploma for social service; students willing to take up 
that course must be over 20 years of age and receive 
school-leaving certificates and then can study, for 
two or three ye&i*3 ; subjects like public health and 
such other cognate subjects." They are required 
to visit factories, hospitals, labour exchanges, schools* 
slums and institutions for the blind, the deaf 
and the mentally deficient. Such students may 
become factory inspectors, satiltarys inspe ct a rs, public 
health officers and hospital almoners and After-Care 
Workers for children, on leaving schools. *1 have met 
in India many women,* said Dame Cadbury *‘who are 
beautiful, intelligent and deeply religious. 1 have 
realised how deeply concerned the ladies are for 
the reforms which they had been discussing. My 
message to them Is that the most important reform 
at the moment in India is to spread education. Cannot 
they initiate a campaign for the provision of education 
to the dwellers of thousands of villages which stretch 
out from one end of India to die other and thereby 
improve the mental, physical and sanitary conditions 
of the villagers P It is necessary that the village 
population should share in the raising of the standard 
ot living which is taking place all over the world.** 

During her stay in Calcutta, Dame Cadbury Visited 
Lady Bose’s institution for widows where she found 
6D girls receiving instruction for four years in 
various branches of domestic work. On their return 
to the villages their knowledge enables them to earn 
their living. Among the inmates were girls of even 
16 years. About 40 inmates of the institution had 
been baok to their villages. 

She also visited the tannery of Mr. Satish Chandra 
Das Gupta and was interested In seeing students. 
Brahmins and Depressed Classes, working side by 
side. 

Co^Eduoatlon In ttie Ftunjab:—Despite the 
conservatism aud prejudices of the people against 
sending girls to boys* tchools the efforts of the Educa¬ 
tion l>e part meat to encourage co-education in the 
province have met with some success as is revealed by 
the fact that on the 31st March 10S4 there were as 
many as 20,300 girls reading in boys schools—almost 
alt of them primary schools. The lack of qualified 
female teachers and of funds for running separate, 
institutions has necessitated the encouragement of co¬ 
education, say $ the Director of Information in a note on 
the subject*- • 7 


[Feb. 22 


ANOTHER VIEW OF RUSSIA. 

If for no other reason, a a the most abused country- 
in the world next to India, Russia has a deep interest 
for us. Last week we reproduced a review containing 
specimen quotation a from her book, the ** Red iNet^- 
work'', by Mrs, Elizabeth Di I ling. Another American 
woman writer, Anna Louise Strong, who has lived in 
Soviet Russia for several years, has written a very 
different kind of book which Alice Stone Black-well 
calls a great book in her review of i t in 'the Unity* 
“This book,* she writes, ‘builds a bridge over which ■. 
open-minded Americans may pass to a better under¬ 
standing of Soviet Russia* Almost everything about. 
it which has perplexed and repelled them alst* 
perplexed and repelled Misa Strong, it was fourteen 
years before she was ready to join the communist 
party. She dedicates her book <f to all those 
Americans who stand where I stood fifteen years ago* 
and to all those Russians Communists who want to 
understand America.*' Below are some passages . 
from the review: ■ 

Anna Louise Strong was born with the energy and 
vitality of twenty ordinary mortals, and with a rare 
outfit of brains and courage. She distinguished 
herself at school and college, carried on successfully 
various progressive and humanitarian enterprises,, 
made a reputation as a writer, edited laborjournals, 
and took part in Seattle’s general strike. Her heart 
was broken by America’s entrance into the World 
War. She knew the people wanted to keep out of iL 
and was sure that we were forced into it by the greaL 
moneyed interests. Eagerly desirous to visit Russia, 
she went to Poland to do publicity work for the 
Quakers* relief service there and afterwards got leave 
to take a trainload of Quaker food into Russia for 
famine relief. Later, when the American relief under 
Hoover arrived, she also distributed some of that 
food; and she gives an illuminating account of 
Hoover’s methods. 

Her next fifteen years were spent chiefly in Russia;^ 
She did not find what she had expected: 

“I had thought to find a brave new world beyond 
the border; I found the collapse of an old world 
under whose ruins men were dying. But living 
among these ruins were men who were building a 
new world from the broken piece?; there were creators 
in chaos. We had not allowed for the backwardness 
of a non-industrial country like Russia, for the 
Asiatic standards of vast populations, for the lack 
of surplus goods. Most oi all, we never allowed for 
ravages of intervention and blockade, of which we 
had no adquate conception," 

She toiled to be helpful with her pen, and her work 
as a journal I at took her all over the country. She 
visited Karelia—a long, thin strip ol country lying 
between Finland and Russia, running north from 
Leningrad nearly l ? 000 miles to the polar ocean. 
She decided to visit the mica mines. The President 
of Karelia was travelling in the same direction, and 
they started out together, on the slow Murmansk 
railroad) *■ 

<4 We were a group of six that left the Karelian 
capital, I shall never forget my first night out. Six. 
wooden bunks on which one could stretch at full 
length without mattress or bedding were reserved 
for the presidential party. Only two of these were 
lowers ; as a woman guest I had one of them, while 
President Gubliiig took the other, not only as 
president but because tuberculosis in his leg-bones 
made movement painful. He left an eighteen-hour 
day of work behind him and was going to similar 
work; he was drooping with fatigue. Yet during 

* I Chengs Worlds j The 'Remaking ol hn America®." by Ann* 
Louise Strung ; with * Foreword bj Lincoln Steffens. Henry Holt* 

end OompMsy,-New York. $3 00* / 
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the long delay* at tiny station* he always got out to 
talk with peasants on the platforms* Inquiring into 
local conditions and needs* 

In the middle, of the nlghr, peasants, finding the 
other cars on the train full, began to crowd into the 
•‘reserved" car. For only a few years bad they 
known a railroad; they ignored the railroad rules, A 
peasant woman with a baby seated herself on the 
edge of Guiding's bunk and began to push against 
his feetp He turned in uneasy slumber and drew up 
his legs a little; she promptly put the baby into the 
vacant place. Slowly but persistently she shoved for 
more space, using the baby's head as a battering ram 
against Guhling's feet* Had she picked him as a 
kindly man who wouldn't hurt a baby's head even in 
slumber ? Soon GuhUng was sitting up. I told the 
woman that the place was reserved; she stared 
stolidly, unanswering. I offered to exchange with 
Guhling, or to rouse one of the men in the upper 
berths. He smiled; (t Let them sleep while thejr can; 
they also have heavy work/* He hunched himself 
painfully into half a bunk and dropped into uneasy, 
exhausted slumber, while I lay sleepless thinking 
of the difference between Guhling and other 
pres iden t®, I b a ve known/ 

President Guhling, much beloved, was a man of 
wide culture, a former aristocrat* He had done and 
suffered much during the revolution, and had helped 
Karelia to repel five Invasions* Since then the 
country has made astonishing progress. 

Everywhere Mias Strong found new life be-r 
ginning; • 

**1 visited Kiev, and spoke on International 
Women's Day to a great throng of women-*—worn, 
intent faces under faded shawls. Tbs women 
applauded, thinking me a remarkable person to have 
come all the way from America, But 1 knew that 
every one of those women was more remarkable than 
I, Every ono of them bad kept house through 
sixteen bombardments. Sixteen times In the civil 
war the city of Kiev changed hands, The Germans 
bad held it* Petlura, Denikin, various guerilla bands, 
tbs Poles... Kiev, reviving now, was holding a *big 
fair to get acquainted with our new industries, 1 * 

Miss Strong" visited the much discussed Donets 
coal mines and ether mines. A group of miners 
from America, hearing her apeak English, stopped to 
talki 

“They told In the twang of Illinois what they 
thought of Russia; "Pretty aw hi I last year* Conditions" 
upset by the famine* But now—well, wo figure we live 
about as well as we did in the States* The mines aren't 
well organized, and it takes a week to earn what we 
made mere in two days. But over there we couldn't 
count on more tlian two days* work a week* So it 
evens up. And we'd rather have U regular., It*s 
more peaceful here/ t 

"Peaceful 1" 1 exclaimed, remembering the civil war 
and famine barely over. But they gave me the 
workers 1 idea of peace* • * ■ 

•Yep* No strikes nor lockouts, 1 You can go to 
bed at night feeling sure of work In the morning, 
which we never could in the States* No rows with 
your boss at alt. YouVe your union and your mine 
committee and you*rt insured against sickness and 
accident*. .But we wish thia government could afford 
to buy good machinery, TheyVo good intentions 
but na machine*. But wo don't want feci go back. 
We figure in live or ten years this will be a first 
class country for a worker/ ’ * 

It was an attitude 1 was to meet hundreds of dmes 
in ensuing years— the typical attitude of American 
workers In their first experience of Soviet industry. 

e : l : , o> " ; l 


THE BANK.OF, BARODA, LTD/; 

0 trier ilia patroumca at ttnil lankly ■oppottod bj 01* 
QamnmmA dtH.IL tius Maharaja Qutmt ot Bated** * 

C Bogtitowd drier ttu Buoda Oompaolea Adt III et I8»T % 

H*u> Omen wBABODAi 

feriadie**:—Bombay. Atimedahad, Navurt, MoUmbr 

OnbhoJ, Surat, Rotund. Pateo, AmrHI.Bhavoajtif, Sldhpar* 
Karfan, fetlol, Kadi, KaputtwanJ, Dwarka* and Port Oaba, 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED kM ■ R*. 60 , 00*000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP , 30 , 00,000 

RESERVE FUND , 

. PIBEOTOB0: i 

Sir Lilubhal Sanialda^ KL, CJ.H,, (Chairman), 

Sbcth Dnrrapnaad Shambhuprasad 1 Lukart, lAUl 

Ajeot, AbmedalHd, J - 1 ( 

3 both Todamal Chlmanlal Samal Beebar, Mill Agwt 

loolildaa KUicband Em|„ (KUactinnd Oevd»Dd ft C 
Ltd., Bombay,) 

Mr, airdbailal Doaiblial PiHklt, B.A, LLB^ Bnrods, 

R*| Roma B El filial Dajlbhal Amid, BL A, M.5. <3. h 
^ftnaglDt Agoot, Alembic Chemical Work* Co* Ltd., 

Seth PranuibJilal Miiatlal (Sltorrwfc MIDa, Lfeft 

AbmaitbuL) -f ^ , 

Mr, 5, D. SaUatvalA (Tata ion*, Ltd* Bombay.) 

Mr. Walchand Hlracbnad (Bombay* , 

Mr. Manila! Balmbhal Nnonvatl, B» A, r LLB*A.M* Pea 
Bared a. 

CURB HUT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 

InteMBt on dally baland*# team Be: 300 to Be. 1,00,000, 
will be allowed at 1 per eenl* per annum and on gnra* omr 
Ba. 1,00.000 by upeelal arrangement No lotorart whlob 
does not oom* to Be, fi per halt- j*ni will be allowed. ' 

FIXED DEPOSITS. H * 

Baartrad tor tong or abort pwlodi on tomi whlnh utay St 
heoartaioed on application. 

DOANS, OV REDRAFTS AND GASH CREDITS, 

She Bank grante eodemmedatLon on tonne to be arrangt* 
egAlmt approved eeetartUee. 

The Bank undertaket on baball ol 11# oondftlitie&to the alt 
Onrtody ol Qberee and SoauriUeaand the eoUeotlon ot dirtdandv 
and Intarwt thueon ; It alas aodartakfl* the eale and parohaju cl 
Oavanunout Paper and all dwrtption* ol Stock at madwAle 
a barges farUoiuan ot wblah may be learnt on appikietloo, 

SAVXNOa BANK DHPOSITS, 

Deporito raoelf ed In Sartqgs Bank aoaoantt and Bart age Bank 
deposit aoootmto, Infernal on those ka allowed at t per aunt pat 
annum. Bulae on applloaUan. 


W* G. GBOUNDWATTSBt, 



THE SC1NDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


SsH. 


Fortnightly sailings between 

« 1 # 1 . *5 - ■ ■ ; < j 

Bombay* Karachi andCalcutta* 

Burma calling at GaUe , Tuticgrin 
Colombo and other coast porta 
according to demand* - ^ '■ 1 * 


Fqr Freigh^aod: othar particular* apply 1 

WAR ROT AM MORAJtjKH A Co* 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(Het&bllshed 7th September 1QQB*} 
ihoorpoaatsd under tkb dtoia* oompanthh act 
VJ OT 1881* 

HEAD OFFICE 1 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

p BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon St., Bombay, 
BANDHA, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay* 
AHMEDABAD. 

Branches (Station Branch, 

CALCUTTA* 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY* 

POONA. 

POONA CITY, 

RAJKOT, 

> SURAT* 

Capital Subscribed „. m Ra. 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up .»•« „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund „ 1*02,50,000 

London Agents :—The Westminster Ltd* 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest u Allowed on daily balance! from Ra. ®0O to 
fil t 1,00,000 @ 1% per idoqui. Interest on balances In 
race** of Bi. 1,00,000 allowed only by apodal iirangement. 
Bo credit will be given in accounts few interest amounting 
to Ion than Hi. V per half year* 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Deposits are received fixed for one your or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

“ Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Role* on application* The Bank acta u Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements end undertake* 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of tonus to he 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and GectiHtie* and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. 

A* G* GMT, 
Manager* 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA. 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN : 


The articles which appeared in 
THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 
have been reprinted in book form. 
Copies can be had at Rs- 3 (inland)* 
5sh. (foreign), and t 2 (U. S. A.), 

postage and packing free from* 

The Manager , 

The Indian Social Reformer, 
Kamaksht House, 
Bandra, 
BOMBAY 20, 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE:; AgoUcawm Fort, Bcwsav, 
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Kalwan 
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J 
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BirObunilal V.Moht*, K,GS,L V 
Sir lAlebhal Seme Idas* KVi 
Madhowjai D, Thaokcrtaj, 

B, G. Sarixy*. E*q„ 

Q- Ph MurdesliwAT, Esq* 

IL N, Ejxhnlo, Esq., 


Prot/V, O. Kals,* . 

B, M. Bajmdeya, Eiq 4 

A. P* Kultcaml, Em., 

D. W. B*uA ( Fgq,, 

F. B. Ltmwhwit, Etfl, 

O- M. Gialbl v Ehi 4 J 
B» Bahadur R. T. Vitditu 
V. I* Mthta, Esq., 


SHARE CAPITAL |— 

c Fully Paid) « « « Ra* 13,95.9 

1 DEPOSITS fixed Ear on* year and Shorter q r Ion gw 
■re aooepted. Ratog and ether parUoalan may t 
from the usderelgaeiL 

% OURBEN’T AOOOUNTB are opened lor Ooapwetiw 
Soohrtlw and Individual*, laiarasi is allowed on daily kalaiwHW 
not exceeding Ba. VQOflQO* 

0, SAVXEO0 BANK DEPOSITS an aaaapi M * and: fnlatfi 
paid at * per ant, an mlalmaiii monthly baianow. Rales maw 
ba obtained tram the undnlguad. 

4. Diatte ate Isned on dlrtrlot and other km* on twmi to b% 
ascertained ou applloaiiou, 

8- Tha Bank flnanMi only ngtetorad Qs^pwaUn SoaLaOa it 
the Bombay Freeifcuoy, on the rMommendaUoq et the Raol*te*K. 
OHoperattve Sooletito, Bombay Fnrfdray* 

#. toflOQuh era aodftsd quarterly by a firm id Ksoanorateft 
AwantanW and ywwly by a Bpaolal Gowrnmonft Andttav. 
Quarterly «ta*ara«Lte ot financial poeiUon an nnblUbad In tbs 
** Bombay Gbwomtat Gsietta** 

YAIMJNth u ansHra. 

M*nSfU»a - Dlno toe*. 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

^pHE outright payment of the Insurance 
money to the widow or children in 
one lump sum is m great mistake* To 
apply a real test you would only ask 
yourself how your wife would invest such 
a sum now without any help whatever 
from you. The woman has been ** All 
the Wife and Mother * Is ill-equipped to 
Invest and safeguard fends designed to her 
family’s protection for many years, 

take advantage ol ealp.a*idar..Gom 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

*' Far/Urthtr particulars apply U j— 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR: 

' ‘ " AND ' 

TRUSTEE CO., LTD* 
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I nvigorating and Wealth Giving . 


Giving the daily bath to 

■ ♦ f 

the baby is no worry to 
be mother' if she uses 

MYSORE SANDAL SOAP 

.» . ■ * .. -1 

The baby likes At and he 
will be happy only if he 
gets a tablet of MYSORE 
SANDAL SOAP to play with 

USE MYSORE SANDAL 
SOAR - 


GOVERNMENT SOAP FACTORY, BANGALORE. 

Sole Agents: for Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind and 
Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and North Kanara) and 

Rajputana. 

Messrs* RAMJANALLY EBRAHIM & Co., 

SI, Princess Street, Bombay 2„ 



“INDIAN OPINION” 

1 * l \ ; . 

(Founded by Nahatma Gandhi In 1903) 

For The Moral, Political and Social Advancement 
Of South African Indians. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Within' the Union. 20s Annually. 

- to It It " * • * * - * 10s. 6d. Half-yearly, 

Outside the Union * ******* 21s, Annually. 

* n n - * * * * * - - I Is* Half-yearly.' 

For Further Particulars Apply to:— 

*THe Manager * 

INDIAN OPINION , 

Phoenix , Natal. 



SAFELY RELY 

■. , ON 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOB TUB CUBE OF 

Cold, Ceoffh HwUhaAhnmiini, SwrfJiupw^ .9 ««*»* ■ 

kinds of Ached and Falsa* 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY a - MADRAS. 
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WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

i * r <■- , - 4 , ^ *. . , , % ^ r - 1 1 

For theTirst time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures- 
met 10 Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world* The World Fellowship, of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to thia 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger* John Haynes Holmes, Dr- -J- T- Sunderland and John Dewey from the^ 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain ^ 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr, Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 


L A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference was sent to us- 
for circulation in India and they have been sold out- A further supply is expected 
in about a month and orders can be booked for at Rs* 10/- (Rupees ten only) 
a copy, postage 12 as- extra-— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 


by 

K. NATARAJAN. 

Dr- J. T. Sunderland writes as follows:—“The volume will give pleasure to 
your friends here, and will give much valuable information to a wide circle of 
readers in India. It will tend to correct misunderstandings and to create real 
friendship between the two peoples- We cannot Jiave too many such books-” 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 ( inland), 5s b, (foreign), and $ 2 (U- S- A-), postage and 
packing free from:—- " 1 A' 1 * ■ » v > l '* 

I j . ' ■“ 1 ’ t ■” ■" \ 

1 The Manager, 1 IA . V, ^ r '* + L '' ' 4 

The Indian'Social Reformer, 

- - Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20. 


-CENTRAL. CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. - 


* ■ * J ■* ■ : I ‘ > 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
to the many uses of cement and concrete- ! S . t 1 

* All these facts and figures—the : pooled experience of the industry—are 

now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers,, 
architects and surveyors- " * 

* The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 

is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf- On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations* should information 
be lacking- , \ \ 

x -. T ' *■ 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is- 

producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you* 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the H Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost- A 1 *. * ./V;. 


__ * The Association is debarred its memorandum from making profits—* 

its existence is justified only if if succeeds in being helpful. 


For further particulars write to 


realpatidar.com 


THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

If you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
Construction , write to P, O. BOX 397 , Bombay , quoting refer ence I , S* R+/ 36 . * 

PflutoA bj Jal B. Itabuh, MmoAgur,, Tb* Commaroi&l Printing Pr««, 10^ CowmJI FfttoQ Stmt, Fort, Bombay, ud Publlihad i>j 

BiTimLE^tb tor 4b* Proprietor* oi t±s* “Indjiui BoflUl, Ralorvusr" Limited, *i 106 Cow**# Pfctal Btr**V Fort, Bvtahtf 

* * v * * uvj- (A 
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*f will be •• harsh as truth, and aa oncompromlainf aa justice ;I am in earn eat—I will not equivocate—I will aot 
excuse, I will not retreat • single inch —And l will be heard/' WILLIAM Lloyd GARRISON in the Liberator . 


OOMTEMTS 


Military RUrfug In Japan. 
A Conatllutlonal DaadlcoY. 
Mnob Ado About Nothing. 
Blake Props gar da. 
Bonbaj Flnanoa 
Bared a Hall c f Fame. 
Railways and tha Public. 
Faith and Firewalking. 
Ths Dtwry KrU. 

ZdooaUd Unaxoployrsact. 


“Coo gras and Bharatha 
Natyam.'* 

Bamakrlahna Centenary 
Maaaage* 

Evolution of Ooogrcaa Polloy. 
Religion and Religion* 

Uo tone habllltf and Oonwsrvloo. 
Italy and Colonial Possessions. 
Tha Aga Kban on Muslim 
Pol ioy. 

Bengal Whipping Aoi. 


NOTES 

Military Rising In Japan* —Wednesday’s 
evening* papers published the news that a military 
rising has occurred in Japan, that the Prime 
Minister and two other Ministers,have been killed 
and that the whole country U under martial law 
Fuller information in Thursday morning papers 
confirmed the news, mentioned 80 as the number 
killed in the rising but conveyed the reassuring 
information that the situation is completely 
under control though martial law was expected 
to be declared. Admiral Okada, the murdered 
Prime a inister, is a veteran who served 
with distinction in the Russo-Japanese war. 
He was a man of the old school who cherished 
the ancient simplicity of Japanese life. He 
and his colleagues reversed the aggressive 
policy of their predecessors and they would have 
succeeded in pursuing a policy of non-aggression, 
had the European Powers co-operated with them 
in defining Japan’s position in relation to them¬ 
selves in a way that was less irritating to the 
proud and sensitive spirit of the race. It was 
the unvielding intransigence of the Powers that 
drove Germany into the arms of Hitler. It is 
the same blind egoism which is responsible 
for the present rising in Japan, as for the 
assassinations of previous Ministers. Japanese 
statesmen have made it clear that the 
national spirit would brook no inequality 
and have begged the Powers to recognise in 
theory at least the equal status of Japan. 
The White Powers would pay no heed to 
this earnest appeal. There can be doubt that 
the refusal of Britain and America to concede 
Japan parity in permissible naval strength, has 
deeply wounded Japanese self-esteem and 
strengthened the military party. At the Peace 
Conference, J span’s attempt to eliminate racial 
discrimination was side*tracked by President 
Wilson. Japan’s emergence as a great indus¬ 
trial nation, has been viewed with intense 
jealousy, and she has been refused even 


theoretical naval parity. She is not allowed to 
send- her surplus population to countries on the 
Pacific, her natural outlets. For doing in 
Manchuria what other Powers have done 
elsewhere without a tenth of the excuse, she has 
been denounced as a breaker of world peace. In 
these circumstances, it should not surprise any 
one that moderate elements have become dis¬ 
credited and the aggressive forces have been 
encouraged, to take matters in their hands. 
Fortunately , for Japan, the Emperor is revered 
by the Army party even more than ; by the 
constitutionalists. This is a stabilising influ-' 
ence which will prevent the present crisis fjrom 
developing into a revolution. According to 
a War Office communique the organisers of the 
revolt took the step for the purpose of defending 
and emancipating the nation by removing the 
sources of evil such as the elder statesmen, 
important officials, financial and military cliques, 
bureaucrats and political parties which are 
leading the nation to decay. This is almost* 
word for word the Nazi gospel. It has been 
suggested that the recent Franco-Russian Pact 
wil] be countered by a German-Japanese one. 
The rising may be a prelude to it. 

A Constitutional DeadlockThe situation 
created by the majority decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States that the Agricultura 1 
Adjustment Act is unconstitutional, has a more 
than passing interest for us, as a similar situation 
may arise under the Federal Constitution that 
has been forged for India. The Agricultural 
Adjustment Act was passed by Congress to 
counteract the collapse of commodity prices. 
It authorised the levying of taxes on the 
“processing” of agricultural produce, that is 
the preparation of it for the market, and' 
the application of the proceeds to the grant 
of bonuses to cultivators who agreed to 
curtail production. The Supreme Court has 
decided that, while the regulation of inter State 
transport was a Federal function according to the 
American Constitution, production was a function 
belonging to the States exclusively, and that the 
Act as it affected production was an infringement 
on the rights ox States and was, therefore, 
unconstitutional. The Court ref used to consider 
the consequences which would follow the invalida¬ 
tion of the Act. A very considerable sum 
collected under it will have to be refunded 
and the refunding would not benefit the cul¬ 
tivator as the processor had already passed 
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on the tax levied ■ 00 processing*. either 
to the producer or to the consumer, “When 
an Act of Congress is l challenged in the 
courts as conforming to.the constitutional 
mandate f observed Mr. Justice Roberts, “the 
judicial branch of the government has only one 
duty—to. ascertain and declare whether the 
legislation is in accordance with or in contraven¬ 
tion of the constitution.” The general opinion 
in America seems to be that there should be an 
amendment of the Constitution in order to prevent 
similar deadlocks from arising again* 
The distinction between production and transport, 
which was possible when the Constitution was 
framed, is impossible now owing to the fact that 
cotton or wheat produced in one State has to 
find a market in another State or even in other 
countries* It is suggested as the only way out 
that the Constitution should be amended so as 
to grant general power to Congress to promote 
the economic welfare of the United States, A 
deadlock is not likely to arise in India in 
exactly the same form, first, because we 
have not here the separation of Judicial 
from Executive functions which is provided 
by the American Constitution and, secondly, 
because the Governor General is the deux ex 
machine to solve all doubts and difficulties 
under the Federal Constitution. The interest 
of the case to us lies in the futility of drawing 
a hard and fast line between the Central 
Government and the Federal units. The Federal 
system has failed wherever it has been tried 
under more favourable conditions, and is 
bound to fail ignominiously in India where it is 
beset with inconceivable checks and safeguards. 

Much Ado About Nothing:—It is difficult to 
understand the mentality of the leaders of the 
South African Indian Congress who have 
resigned their offices in that body as a protest 
against Sir Raza All’s marriage with a Hindu 
lady of Kimberley. The Congress existed before 
Sir Raza Ali went as Agent to the Government 
of India in South Africa. It was started with 
the object of promoting the interests, chiefly 
political, of South African Indians. It had 
nothing to do with Sir Raza Ali’s personal 
affairs. Why any leading member of that body 
should think of severing his connection with it 
because Sir Raza lost his heart to a lady at 
Kimberley, we are utterly unable to understand. 
The first message sent to India said that the 
lady was to -be converted to Islam. It was a 
serious point whether an official of the Govern¬ 
ment of India can engage in ^proselyting activi¬ 
ties. But Sir Raza AH contradicted this part 
Of the message and declared that the marriage 
would be under the statutory law of the Union 
which takes no note of religious beliefs and 
that Lady Raza Ali would retain her religious 
and property rights. ' With this announce¬ 
ment/ the public in India was statisfied. 
Reuter's message sent to South Africa that 
the marriage had rroused'.very little attention 
in India correctly represented. the position here. 
Our friends in South Africa and elsewhere should 


understand that at thet present , day Indian 
opinion* while keenly resentful of religious 
proselyting, looks, if not with favour, with toler- 
ration on intercommunal marriages. Indian 
Opinion , we are glad to note, has taken a 
sensible view of the marriage though it has been 
hitherto rather critical of Sir Raza All’s official 
acts. It writes : “Marriages between Indians 
professing different faiths are frequent in this 
country and they excite no curiosity or comment 
whatsoever. It is not an unusual thing here for 
Malay Muslim girls to marry Hindu sweet¬ 
hearts and Tamilian and other Hindu girls to 
wed Muslim husbands. And neither is it an 
unheard of outrage for an Indian to change his 
faith in this country. All otir - Christian country¬ 
men here- formerly professed the Hindu faith 
and their conversion to Christianity provoked no 
fanaticism on any ones part. Lastly, neither 
meetings of protest were called nor heavens rent 
asunder by Congress leaders, when the most 
prominent Congress leader of that time, Mr. 
Albert Christopher, married his Muslim wife. 
Where then, under the circumstances, is the 
logic of the storm raised by them on the present 
occasion It is apparently the view of the 
South African Indian leaders that the Govern¬ 
ment of India should recall Sir Raza Ali. 
Even if the Government incline’ to .con^ 
sider such a suggestion, public opinion will 
not support them. If Sir Raza Ali himself 
feels that his continuation as India’s Agent 
has become untenable, that is another question^ 

We do not think that this is the case. According 
to Indian Opinion the news of the intended 
marriage created no stir until the Arya 
Fratintdhi Sabha started an agitation. We 
would advice our South African Indian friends to 
take a sober view and to reconsider their resigna¬ 
tions which mean practically the dissolution of 
the South African Indian Congress. 

Risky Propaganda :—The Examiner writes ; 
“Our attention has been called to a large coloured 
poster or picture, published in connection with 
the Aga Khan’s Golden Jubilee, a publication 
which to Christian eyes is obviously blasphe¬ 
mous, It represents the Aga Khan in great 
glory between less- glorified figures of “Lord 
Krishna” and “Lord Jesus/’ both of whom are 
represented as pointing the world to the. Aga 
Khan. “Lord Jesus”-with the words: “1 will 
pray the Father and He shall give you 
another Comforter that He may abide with 
you for ever.** Such a publication is offensive 
to Christians, and ho doubt also to Hindus 
who are informed that “the Aga Khan is 
the Manifestation of Lord Vishnoo” The whole 
is surmounted by the legend s ‘Invite people 
to the path of God with tael*— Holy KoranV” C om 
We have omitted a sentence in the above which 
seemed rather personal. So far as Hindus are 
concerned, we think that the great majority- 
will see nothing ‘blasphemous 1 in the picture. 

The Hindu religion does not postulate the^ 
finality of Divine manifestation. It, in fact/ 
declares that whenever righteousness decays^ 
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''there will recur a Manifestation to call th* world 
fback toils senses. That the world has got 
Into a slough of unrighteousness at the present 
time* needs no demonstration. Whether the Agu 
. Khan is the Manifestation come to redeem 
humanity, is a matter of faith, and if his followers 

■ believe that he is* sensible Hindus will see nothing 
in it to resent. It is, at any rate, no so bad as 

t representing, as Christian missionaries have 
done, the sacred symbol of Shiva as a phallic 

■ emblem. Jn any case, it is not worth the while 
- of anybody to notice an obviously crude attempt 
. of some zealous artist to make out that th 5 

Aga Khan is a reconciler of Hinduism and 
Christianity. Only, there is nothing to reconcile, 
as Hinduism has no quarrel with Christianity 
-or any other religion; holding that all religions 
are sacred and true to their devotees. At the 
same time, this mode of propagandist! is 
provocative of counter-propaganda and the 
average Catholic or Hindu is likely to regard 
what is done in the supposed interests ot a 
single sect ns done in the interests of Islam as 
a whole. Unlike Hinduism, the Catholic Church 
has the moat extensive and effective propagan¬ 
dist agency in the world, which maybe used 
to the prejudice of Islam, even if the risk of 
■communal irritation in India is left out of account. 

Bombay Finance :—The statement before the 
Provincial Legislative Council of the Finance 
Member of the Bombay Government on the 
financial position of this Presidency is sorry 
Tending* He had estimated last year for a 
deficit of Rs. 2 lakhs. Actually it has become 
-one of Rs, 5 4 lakhs. He pointed to this as 
proof of his prescience in telling the Legislative 
Councillast year that the Finance Member had 
always to reckon with the factor of 'inexorable 
circumstances which often upset all calculations 
of revenue and expenditure. Fancy a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer telling that to the House of 
Commons 1 Khan Bahadur D, B. Cooper in the 
same spirit seemed to hail the separation of 
Sind as a happy event In the history of Bombay. 
Tire *■betterment” resulting from this bereavement 
amounted to Rs. 98 lakhs in hard cash. “If we 
subtract from this the current deficit of 54 lakhs,** 
-explained the Finance Member “it will be seen 
that the net betterment amounts to 45 lakhs/' 
1 The Council members could presumably do this 
■simple sum in subtraction but the Khan 
Bahadur would not trust their intelligence. 
Except the abolition of tolls on bullock carts, 
the other items among which this “betterment” 
is to be distributed are mo.t or less of an 
■obligatory nature for which no credit is due to 
the Finance Member. He laid the whole blame 
of the disorganised administration of Bombay 
Finance during the last fifteen years on the 
Meston settlement, and made only a casual iefer- 
cnee towards the end of his statement to “the 
responsibilities of the Bombay Development 

■ schemes which were passed to ui an in- 
1 heritance from the pre-reform period”. This is 
amt quite co;rect. The worst follies of the 
Development Department were committed 


aft'** the inauguration of the reforms, and would 
not have been possible under the old regime with 
all its faults. The Khan Bahadur took credit, 
among other things, for granting relief and 
remissions from time to time to agriculturists. 
We do no: s=e what else he could hive done 
when the people have nothing to pay the land 
revenue with. He also claimed credit for 
* inaugurating* a systematic programme and 
policy of rural uplift and village improvement. 
Any body can ‘inaugurate* a plan but the 
time for taking credit for itrii when it his led to 
some tangible result which the Sykes* scheme 
has yet to sh >w, Ministers under Provincial 
autonomy will inherit from the Cooper regime 
nothing more useful than the doctrine that the 
Finance Ministers* calculations must be upset by 
inexorable clrc ^instances. 

Barn la Hall of Fatai:—His Highness tbs 
Gaekwar opened on Monday the Kirti Mandir 
which has been under construction for sons 
years past. It is obvious that the M iharaj* 
intends this to bo the crowning monument of 
his long and successful reign as well as of his 
notable contributions to Indian culture and 
character. The Maharaja, in his opening 
address which was full of suggestive and 
thoughtful reflections, declared that the Kirti 
Mandir was intended as a H dl of Remembrance 
to commemorate the benefactors of the State 
irrespective of their race, caste or creed. His 
Highness added ; “It will be a reminder to all of 
the story of its rulers and of the men who have 
planned and toiled in shaping its de rtinies, and 
a tribute thus to the most cherished qualities of 
humanity,” The Maharaja proceeded to describe 
what these qua’kles are. He referred to the 
fourfold duties of man as an individual, as member 
of society, as citizen of a State, as beneficiary of 
his cultural heritage and environment. This, 
in fact, is the old Hindu doctrine of man being 
born a3 a debtor to the gods, his ancestors, his 
family and his posterity, restated in modern 
terminology. The idea of the Mandir is a grand 
one. Much will depend, however, on the careful 
selectioi of persons to be commemorated in it 
One necessary rule should be that no one should 
be chosen for the honour of a place in the 
Mandir until five or ten ye tA after his death. 
The Roman Catholic rule of not canonising 
any one in his life time, is an excellent one. 
Without such a restriction, nova jays when 
every street, lane and alley is named after some 
popular hero of the moment, there is a very real 
danger of the Mandir becoming overcrowded 
within a short time. Even Westminster Abbsy, 
so long jealously restricted to men of exceptional 
achievements in politics, art and literature, is 
succumbing to this influence. Another danger 
to be guarded against in thii commercial age is 
that of wealthy men purchasing a place in the 
B aroda Vat halla, The M ih a raj i*a sp eech 
affords sufficient guidance in both these respects 
and his reflections should be embodied in the 
rules made to govern entrance into the Hall of 
Fame. 
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% RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC. 

Sir Mahomed Zaffarullah Khan is the first 
non-official Indian to be entrusted with the 
portfolio of Commerce including- Railways in the 
Government of India. His predecessor, Sir 
Joseph Bhore, was also an Indian but he was a 
member of the Indian Civil Service and, 
therefore, steeped in ihe official tradition* Sir 
Mahomed’s first Railway budget was looked 
forward to as likely to reflect the popular point 
of view which, in railway as in many other 
subjects, is sharply distinguished from the 
official cne. Considering that this was his 
first attempt to survey the field as a whole, the 
speech which Sir Mahomed made in p resenting 
his budget for the next revenue year is not 
altogether disappointing. T he Indian Railway 
Minister starts with two initial difficulties which 
is not of his creation and which he can only gra¬ 
dually overcome, if at all* The first is, that Indian 
railways were laid, firstly, wiih an eye to strategic 
purposes and, next, with a view to promote 
foreign trade. The two purposes are served by 
many of the railways but there are still some in 
the Frontier districts which are purely strategic 
and on which there is an annual loss of two crores 
of rupees. There is great force in the suggestion 
of Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatulla that the loss 
should be charged to the Army account* The 
Commerce Member's answer that it would 
only reduce the deficit on paper and would 
not bring any reILf to the taxpayer, has 
only to be pushed a little farther to bring 
the whole Army expenditure under Education 
or Agriculture or Village Reconstruction, 
We should know exactly what the 
Railways cost in respect of the several purposes 
which they serve. We can see no reason for 
crediting the less under strategic railways to 
Commerce and not to Defence, except that it 
is desired to minimise the cost of the Army 
which in India is much too unconscionable. 

The alignment of our railways mostly with a 
view to promote foreign trade, leads to. the 
paradoxical result that measures taken to develop 
production and trade within the country, 
affect detrimentally the prosperity of our 
railways. Sir Mahomed clearly understands 
this. Referring to the tendency in all 
countries to strive after self-sufficiency and 
the development of internal trade and pro¬ 
duction , he said that the general effect of this 
policy cn railway earnings, so far as India is 
concerned, was to replace long lead traffic to and 
from the ports by short lead internal traffic. 
“With increasing prosperity and the further 
development of industries in the country,** he 
added' “part of this loss may be made up, 
but it is apprehended that, in the present state of 
world industry and international commerce, it 
will take a very considerable period of time 
for this happy consummation to be reached.* 1 


[Feb, 29' 


It is more likely that it may never be^ 
reached as the self-sufficiency policy,, 
which has now come to be accepted by nearly; 
the whole world including the British Empire,-, 
is the natural and sound policy which no nation, 
is likely to give up- De Valera’s opinion that/ 
free trade was the greatest curse of the worlds 
and that all international trade is wicked unless- 
it is limited to '‘surplus production,” will find al¬ 
ready echo in India. Along with the self-suffici¬ 
ency policy. Sir Mahomed placed world dep¬ 
ression and the collapse of commodity prices as- 
the leading factor in causing the railway deficit*.. 
In connection with this he presented some- 
figures which, if correct, would show that the- 
Indian cultivator is more quickly responsive to- 
movements in world prices than, for instance, firs* 
American counterpart who, in every respect 
education, outlook, mians of transport and/ 
communications, is much better placed than he is. 

In the United States, the State has to give - 
bon lists in order to persuade cultivators to- 
reduce their production of cotton and other- 
commcdities. Sir Mahomed Zaffarullah Kham* 
would have us believe that this process in India 
is automatic, that the moment prices decline, the* 
area under cultivation declines. This, however*, 
is a Urge question and not strictly relevant tot* 
railway finance. 

The third cause to which the Commerce Mem¬ 
ber assigned the decreased earnings of railways*., 
is the competition of motors, ft is intended' 
apparently to adopt measures to bring motor- 
traffic under control in order to minimise the^ 
competition with railways. We trust that. 
Government will first try to ascertain whjr 
people prefer motor buses to railway trains, 
before they interfere in the interests of railways^ 
Sir Mahomed's observations about the loss> 
incurred owing to persons travelling without 
tickets and dishonesty of railway official in under¬ 
charging freight on goods, and his declaration that 
the law would be made more stringent, show that; 
the Government prop/se to make railway travel¬ 
ling m ore irksome to the common people than it 
is now- If there are a considerable number of 
people who use the rai-ways but do not purchase- 
tickets, it is clear evidence that the fares, arerr 
prohibitive* If there is a fall in the drink revenue*. 
Government reduce the duties or increase the- 
facilities in order to prevent Illicit production*. 
Why is not the same reasoning applied to ticket¬ 
less travellers? The official view that there is 
a sort of conspiracy among millions of people to^ 
cheat the railways, is too fantastic to be - 
accepted. Again, if railway officials under*- 
cnarge goods they, no doubt, have some 
Inducement to do so. In this case, it Is not the^ 
poor third class passenger but the well-todo' 
merchant that is concerned. The way to* 
remedy these evils is to improve the position of 
the employees materially and otherwise so as to* - 
make the service attractive to self-respecting; 
persons of good social standing. We say 
‘persons' because there is room for a larger 
emptoyment of women in the railway services.. 
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Generally ^peaking, women may be expected to 
be more considerate particularly . tot . female 
passengers, 1 Another 'way in ' whkh mattery 
may be improved is to invite leading non-officials 
to form visiting committees to help passengers 
and to see that malpractices are reduced to a 
minimum. The punitive measures which Gov¬ 
ernment contemplate may in the long run cost 
more than the half 1 crore which is lost through 
passengers travelling without tickets, and ,the 
a mo u nt i n vol ved i n i enpro vlng the cond it Ic ns 
of railway service. They will certainly not make 
railway travelling more attractive to poor people 
or railway service more reputable in the eyes of 
the public. After all, railways exist for the 
people and not the people for the railways, 

FAITH AND FIRE WALKING, 

The Council of Psychical Research of the University 
of London has been experimenting with Fire-walking. 
A young Indian, Khuda 13ux, who had performed the 
feat of walking on fire in India, went to London and 
he was asked to give a demonstration in the presence 
of several doctors and scientists. Every precaution 
was taken against trickery and fraud. The feet Of 
the man were examined before and after the 
performance. Khuda Bux took four strides, twice 
over the burning embers, and on examination his feet 
were found to be uninjured. He asked for five 
minutes grace before making a third attempt but 
felt he could not do it again. He stated that the 
instruments and tests haa unnerved him, 'Something 
inside had broken" he said "1 have lost my faith, and 
If 1 do it again, I shall burn my self. Dr. E, H. Hunt, 
who was present at the experiment, had seen fire 
walking in Southern India, and he told the Tr'mef 
that the test was made under unusually severe 
conditions which would have deterred most fire 
walkerv. Readers of the Bible will be reminded of 
the incident at Germesareth. After his disciples had 
crossed over in a boat, Jesus followed them walking on 
the water, Peter noticing this asked to meet bis Master 
and was bidden to come. After a short distance 
he found himself drowning and cried out to Jesus 
tt> help him. The Master went forward and held 
Peter up, with the reproachful query, 'Wherefore 
didst thou doubt P * Peter had started full of faith 
but it had wavered when he saw himself in the 
unusual position | something inside had broken and 
specific gravity began to tell. Western critics of 
the Bible might dismiss the whole story as a myth. 
But the Hindu scriptures do not regard the power 
to suspend the action of natural laws as miraculous. 
They regard it as incidental to the practice of the 
discipline of yoga but they warn neophytes that its 
allurements arc to be sternly repelled as bypaths 
leading away from the straight road to Reality- The 
Poet-Saint, Tayumanavar, has catalogued the power* 
thus gained in one of his hymns which Isaac Tambiah 
in his ‘Psalms of a Saiva Saint 1 * translates as 
follows t— 

The wild-willed tusker breaking every bond 
1* (may be} meekly led wherever 1 will \ 

I (may) bid j behold the mouths of bears are bound 
The cruel tiger's jawi are still; 

Lo 1 on the lordly lion's back 1 (may) ride } 

The serpent dances at my call; 

The metals five in mercury and fire 
1 (may) turn to gold that buys me all) 

Unseen of men 1 (may) move about on earth} 

The gods in heaven my behests heed; 

For ever young 1 may remainj nay pajs 
Into other bodies at need} 


Upon the waters I may waikymay sit 
Unscathed amidst the flames of fire.. 

; (The word 'may” Is Inserted in brackets wherever ft 
has ' been left cut owin£ to metrical exigency it* 
Tambiah's translation.) 

The ^aiddha 1 * may do all these. But be •wili no? 
because they are obstacles to the attainment of the 
Godhead which is the goal of yoga. Gautama Buddha 
strictly forbade his disciples to perform miracles* 
When the bereaved mother brought him her dead child, 
fully believing he could revive it. Buddha consoled 
her, not by raising ti to life but by putting her in the 
way to realise that death is the universal lot of living - 
beings and that enlightenment and the eightfold 

g ath were the only way of real redemption of sorrow, 
ri Ramakrishna Paramahatma was asked if one could 
walk on water. "Yes/ 1 was his reply, “but sensible 
people prefer to pay a pice to the ferryman”. In 
reading the Christian Scripture, the miracles present 
no difficulties to the Hindu. His difficulty Is that 
Jesus should have condescended to perform them. 

Dabblers in Yoga attain some of these powers 
for purposes of exhibition. But even in their case the 
power is derived from psychic and not from physical 
or chemical sources. The moment a doubt crosses 
their minds that their power may depend on physical 
conditions, that moment the virtue goes out of them* 

That is why Khuda Bux declined to make the attempt 
a third time. 'Something inside was broken,' as be 
aptly said. That something was his faith in himself. 
Incredulity or scepticism on the part of onlookers also, 
paralyses psychic powers, by inducing seif- 
distrust, Jesus, sharing the common lot of prophets 
in their own country, could not perform, 
miracles in his native village of Nazareth. The 
doctors and scientists who examined Khuda Butc 
could not discover the secret of his fire-proof feet 
because they looked for it in the wrong place. 
Insensibility to cold and heat, Is one of the signs of 
advancement in the Yogic path. It is no unusual' 
thing for ascetics to hang head downwards over a 
roaring fire not for a few seconds but for hours 
On end. The author of u India and its Faiths/* 
Professor James Bissett Pratt, saw such an ascetic 
at Allahabad. The (missionary) friend who 
was with him and who, of course, would never 
think of emulating the sadhu, remarked that it - 
was a stunt to gain notoriety. Professor Fratt 
could not accept this facile explanation. He 
suggested tfiat even in India there must be less 
arduous ways of achieving notoriety 1 The average 
European tries his hardest to prove to himself - 
that what he does not understand and cannot 
do, is fraud and humbug But men with the real 
scientific spirit are beginning to see that their 
attitude should no longer be that of disbelieving. 
every thing that is strange to them. Every day' 
shows that there are more things between heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of by physical scientists. 

To do them justice, the great scientists have already 
recognised this. It is the camp-followers who persist 
in the old attitude of denying every thing which 
they cannot touch, smell and^eat t 
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MarHage Without Bridegroom;—A 

novel marriage, unprecedented in the history of Malabar ' 
Naira, was celebrated at Ayenthe near Tdchur where a 
woman was married to one Bala Krishna Me non who ' 
was at Singapore at the time of the marriage. The 
marriage was performed before a large gathering by a 
novel method of garlanding the photo of the bridegroom. 

The wife will leave for Singapore shortly to join her - 
husband, on whose direction the marriage was conducted, 
in this manner. 
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THE DOWRY RVIL.\ ' J . 
The heart-rending news of the death of three 
Bengali sisters who, along with a fourth who survived 
the tragedy, entered into a suicide pact to end their 
lives with opium in order to save their father the 
worry of finding heavy dowries for their marriage, 
came as a terrible shock to the public a few days 
ago. At the Coroner’s inquest was revealed the 
whole pathetic story of the inability of a father of 
eleven daughters, five of whom were married, to 
cope with the demand of heavy dowries made on him 
for the disposal of the - others in marriage. The 
dowry evil though prevalent all over the country 
seems to be acute in Bengal. The self-immolation 
of Snehalata some twenty five years ago has not 
afforded apparently any relief to the solution of this 
problem, in spite of the fact that it created a great 
stir and young men were not wanting who banded 
themselves together and took pledges to put an end 
to the practice. The recent tragedy does not seem to 
have stirred them to make even good resolutions. 

In these days of unemployment and economic 
distress it would be too much to expect 
young men to forego the dowry and even 
those who have shown an inclination to do so are 
revented by their avaricious parents. The only 
ealthy solution to this problem is a radical change 
in the outlook of girls who are at present taught 
to look upon marriage a9 the be-all and end all 
of their existence. Instead of dinning in their ear9 
day-in and day-out the ideal cf becoming good wives 
ana mothers, if the parents only took care to educate 
them and place them in the way of an indepen¬ 
dent career, much of the tragedy and humiliation of 
hunting for bridegrooms will disappear. 

As customs die hard,' our Womens organisations 
and Social Reform Associations should seriously 
consider and help in putting down the dowry evil. 
It i9 a pity that none of the numerous 
women’s organisations has so far thought this 
problem worth while taking up. Now that 
the evil has been glaringly brought to the 
forefront by the action of these young girls, women’s 
organisations both in Bengal and elsewhere should 
initiate and carry on a nation-wide propaganda for 
the abolition of the dowry. They should take pledges 
from young men and women to abstain from marrying 
where a dowry was involved. They should establish 
adult cla99e9 for girls and young women, in which 
teaching, Social service and nursing, more or les9 on 
the same lines a9 in the Poona Seva Sadan, is impart¬ 
ed, thu 9 enabling them to stand on their own legs. 
The women’s organisations could also educate the 
mothers of girls by holding public meetings and 
explaining to them that marriage to which they pin 
their faith so muoh for their daughters, if not rightly 
brought about, means only the shifting of the 
responsibility from their shoulders with a good deal 
of misery for their girls. 

Social Reform Associations can help by issuing 
posters and leaflets setting out the evils arising 
from the dowry system in the ohief vernaculars 
and distribute them freely during marriage seasons. 
The radio and the films are other mediums for 
combatting the evil. 

Public memory is 3hort; and before the ashes 
of these young bodies are cold, the whole episode 
will be forgotten. Should we not bestir ourselves 
and purge our society of this evil P 

* N. K. Akshi. 

Nehru’s Autobiography .‘-Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has almost finished his business in London. 
He has written an autobiography which will be 
published at the end of March. 


/ l ' EDUCATED UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Z. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru's elaborate report on un¬ 
employment could have been more exhaustive and 
thorough. He was specially qualified for dealing 
with the task, and because or his long years of 
experience as a public man and constructive politician 
and lawyer, solid proposals in putting down the 
rising ma99 of unemployment without further delay, 
were expected of him. But in his anxiety to prevent 
further unemployment, he has sacrificed the present 
for the future. He does not say what the hundreds 
of thousands of University trained men, both double 
graduates and graduates a3 also undergraduates, who 
form the main danger to society as a whole, are to 
do. Are they to go about begging from door to 
door for clerical posts or are the M. A, s and B. A.9 
to turn washermen and milkmen? Or are they to 
further spend their money on an uncertain vocational 
training? The most explosive power barrel which 
would burst at any moment are the present day 
unemployed graduates and if they are left to them¬ 
selves we do not know what would happen in the 
near future. 

Different kinds of unemployment are to be found 
in our land today. These are only various phases of 
the general evil of want of work. There is seasonal 
unemployment among the agricultural population; 
or unemployment may result from famines and 
floods. Again the evil 19 present among 3ofc-handed 
workers like clerks, peons and others attached 
to uncertain business concerns, among the hard- 
handed workers of factories and mills but not so 
pronounced a9 in the West; and among cottage 
workers of several kinds. But all these forms are 
not so aggressive as middle class unemployment, 
as relief in some way can be found without much 
difficulty in those cases. Middle cla99 unemployment 
cannot be solved so easily because of the innate 
hardships associated with it. The position of the 
middle cla99 itself in this a9 well as other capitalistic 
countries is very trying. They have not the means 
to live comfortable and happy lives; at the same, 
time social prestige 9tands in the way of their taking 
to menial and low class occupations where competi¬ 
tion would highly develop if the rank9 of those 
seeking them are flooded. Neither are the middle 
class physically qualified for such a kind of work. 
Hence the problem amongst them can only be hostile 
to the country. 

It is this middle class that has produced the vast 
number of educated unemployed men. The graduate 
of a rich family can at least live even if he fails 
to secure a suitable post—and in most cases he 
manages to know of something lucrative either by 
influence or otherwise. Tfie moneyless graduate alone 
is eventually left to wander in streets in search of 
job9. Weak, emaciated in frame and mind, houseless,-' 
penniless and clothesless he enjoys a vengeful 
nemesi9, the reaction for having enriched a University! 
Many exploit life in one way or other. He is ready 
to be submissive as a dog for a meal a day. If some 
wealthy business manager takes pity on him he 
extracts fourteen hours of work from him by asking 
him to sit before the type writer or sit adding and 
subtracting in violation of all human sympathy and 
mercy, and then leaves him to his woes. If he is 
talented in any way, good-bye to all his talents. HdW ^ 
can they display themselves when the craving for 
food i9 so pressing ? 

What is the remedy P The one clear remedy for 
him which will end all hi3 miseries is^ suicide. We 
have had so many applications of this curative by 
young men that it i9 not an absolutely hopeless one. 
Often we hear of desperate ca9e9. But all men are 
not 90 adventurous as to put a premature end to their 
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]iv€f r . Thcy drag ooa wretched existence ]n spite 
ofUclcof food, clothing-and housing, not to say of 
comfort. Their ranks art spelling day by day and if 
serious calamities are to be averted the Government 
ah mild take immediate step* to relieve the swollen 
rinktu - Not’only mart* but women too aggravate the 
situation* Let the women of India understand, and take 
this a* A. solemn warning that they are perpetrating 
the greatest crimes of their lives, against man, 
Against society and against country when they 
are Allowing their daughters to enter the portals of 
the University Colleges* They may wish for 
education, for equality with men* for the right of 
voter their essential rights as human beings, but 
they cannot and should not displace men from their 
posts so long as the country is not fit to receive 
thcrcij so long as no suitable provision a could be made 
for there educated unemployed and so long as the 
country has not adapted itself to the changed^ condi¬ 
tions- 1 So many educated girls have not secured 
Any job; no body would marry them for they are 
clamorous, and present-day husbands, excepting a 
microscopic minority, do not want their wives to 
revolt at each and every Step of their domestic lives, 
SO that their position is worse than men’s- Let them 
realise this and pause where men have failed to stop, 

. We of India believe too much in Government, 
but that is because, individually and collectively, we 
are powerless. Therefore, the prima responsibility of 
coping with the situation rests with our rulers who, if 
they tall to take a decisive step may have to rue 
their lack of fore sights for the situation b so dan¬ 
gerous- Sir Tej*s recommendations such as limiting 
general education, vocational training, making 
Universities the laboratories of industry, raising 
Primary schools, are, whatsoever their merits or 
demerits be, for the future only. The Government 
alone can relieve the tension and they will have to 
find out new methods to satisfy the hunger of the 
present army of middle class educated unemployed 
men. Really, their task is an immensely hard one 
but they have to perform it They could reduce 
immediately the fabulously high salaries of their 
officers, to effect economy and increase the number 
of low paid posts, India wants many more thousands 
of miles of road and rail; more co-ordinated health 
and sanitation j propaganda to intensify her agriauh 
ture by the use of her own modern manure, and 
to make her people utilise her own products is 
required. Ail these could be done and would be 
done by young educated men if they get their food. 
No prolonged training is required for employing 
them in these various pursuits. Large numbers of 
them, with the exception of experts and skilled 
men, could be absorbed if capital programmes are 
undertaken i and such things as dams, bridges etc., 
are only long felt watits- The country is in 
nted of large scale industries such as heavy 
chemicals, motor, ship, locos and aeroplane build In g; 
arms manufactures etc* eto. In all these people 
with general education could easily find employment. 
We hope, the Governments, Central and Provincial* 
would start various programmes without regretta¬ 
ble delay. The large number of posts* now 
reserved for Europeans, should be offered to Indians 
not only in the Government but also in the railways. 
Shipping, plantations and Other big firms. All the 
latter must be compelled to take in more of the 
educated youths than at present- These are the 
easiest ways of averting revolutions and armed 
outrages as in Bengal* more feasible and much better 
than other measures. Ways can be found if the wiU 
Is there and Government must soon bear the 
responsibility on its own shoulders. 

Madras, V. VenkaTACHALAM. 


CONGRESSMANS ;BHARATHA NATYAM T. 
v The Edito* 71 V v ‘ 

4 J\ r ' XJrt Indian Social Reformer^ \ ~ k / ;; 7 ^ 

Skv;. ■ ■ (j iv j ; , i-^r r' S' ■ r.i; V \ t ’ . ■ r J • - - .} 

V The credit of driving *eJt promiscuity Into the opes 
to perish, from 1 its agelong shelter under religious 
ana social custom which it enjoyed, certainty belong* 
to my esteemed friend. Dr. (Mrs.) Muthulakshmi 
Redd! and as such her apprehension of the evil 
having a relapse, and that under the aegis of the 
Congress* deserves sympathetic understanding from 
all right-minded men and women- ' \ 

~ As one who has been watching the trend of 
progress from the days of the anti-nautcb movement 
started 45 years ago* the concern of the fair Doctor 
gives rise In my mind to reflections of a most 
delicate character. Justice requires that the moral 
evolution to which the reform has in the interval led, 
deserves to be examined in all its implications and 
its far-reaching consequences, if wo want to arrive* 
at what may be compared to a profit and loss account* 

1 well remember the time when the agitation of 
the day against this element of social evil In the* 
nautch, roused public opinion to such a pitch that 
the custom gradually came to be indulged in the sly 
with none of the bravado and apparent respectability 
which it used . to claim before- During Hoji festival- 
week every year it was a recognised custom In thq 
Ceded Districts-and it must have been the same else— 
where—until 40 years ago for people to indulge In thl^ 
social amusement in all its hideous effects to the dc-> 
moralisation of Hindu family life; and I recall to my 
mind the sight of the leading men of towns and big 
Villages at the week end of the festival, leading the 
bevy of these fallen dancers in bright coloured sariesT, 
attractively decorated with gold and flowers, on a 
house to house visit to collect subscriptions for them 
after performance at each place. This has all 
completely disappeared now. What is more* caste 
organisations are springing up for uplift from within 
with the motto of self-help to purge kafavantulu sect 
of its moral poison; the upheaval is growing in volume 
and recognizing sanctity of married life with a secret 
sense of growing communal repentance, for a motive 
power; all proving a heartening reward to the band of 
men* of whom you were one,’ dear Editor, that, 
heroically raised their voice against the evil custom 
amidst much ridicule and contempt, This is a 
negative achievement of no mean order. 

On the coo struct*ve side what Is of a positive 
character in the shape of a national gain, 
ia the rapidity with which the fine art of. 
music, to begin with, is being rescued from 
its old objectionable associations and installed on 
the high pedestal of family life in South India, 
thanks to pioneers like (Mrs.) Alamelu Jayarama 
Iyer and Saraswathi Bai of harlkatha lame leading 
the renaissance. As I write this, we have amidst 
us just arrived in Fenukonda a family brahmin lady 
musician, Sreemathi Udipi Lakshmi Bai from the 
Ganara country, whose performance this evening 
made those who attended it foe! lifted up to a 
higher moral and spiritual level. 

The change has for long led us to cease to identify 
the fine art of music with sex evil, and one may say om 
without fear of contradiction that the unmarried woman 
who is now found here and there to take to muaka 
or dance for & vocation takes care not to parade 
as of old, her art as a snare, even assuming that 
she is still addicted to her old ways, to tempt unwary 
men- It may be asserted with equal safety that the 
moral outlook of the sterner sex has also considerably 
improved and suoh of the few who may be weak- 
minded enough to think otherwise are sure to 
experience a Secret sense of shame in doing so. * 
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.Amidst such changed outlook, to^ associate any 
unmarried woman who has taken to music or dance 
for a living, with moral ddiquency will be quite out 
of tune with the growing trend of wholesome public 
opinion. In the altered circumstances, it would be 
outrageous even to think of a woman badly,' simply 
because she has taken to Bbaraiha Natyam for an 
accomplishment or vocation as a fine art It Is this 
sense of chivalry if not justice that is perhaps 
responsible for the Congress movement not to start 
with the presumption that any woman singer or 
dancer is necessarily leading an evil life. Its attitude, 
therefore, may be a .wholesome source of encourage¬ 
ment to such of the women who may be still walking 
In secret in the old ways, making them retrace their 
steps.. . ' 

It is no longer possible nor Is it necessary to 
penalise a woman simply because she sings or dance® 
and if there happen to be among such some addicted 
to loose morals they need not be taken notice of 
any more than we do men In various walks of life 
found in similar positions. 

With the growing advance of the cinemas and 
talkies, music and dance are bound to prove a new 
source of employment for both sexes and if these 
new conditions portend a moral danger, society has 
to devise new way® and means to combat the evil. 

‘There is more joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth than over ninety and nine just persons who 
need no repentance. 1 la it a wonder if the Congrcs® 
is actuated by a sentiment like this towards women 
performers coming under its influence F 

Fenukonda 
- (Anantapur DL) 

16th February 1936. 

RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY MESSAGE. 
The President of the Ramakrishna Math and 
Mission has issued the following message on the 
eve of the Centenary j ‘"The dawn of the New Age 
as breaking over the World— the Blessed day is at 
hand that will illumine our heart® with the gtpry 
of it® effulgence. \ 

“Knowingly and unknowingly man is moving 
forward along the road or salvation inspired by the 
Master’s message of the harmony of all religion® 
and by hi® unique realisation of the essential oneness 
Of Karma (Action), ]nana (Knowledge)^ Bhakd 
(Supreme Devotion), and Yoga (Psychic Control). 
The day is not far off when all land® and seas shall 
witness the establishment of a universal kingdom 
of peace and when in loving response to the call 
of the Master, all nations and peoples, in one glorious 
confederation joining, shall sing with jubilant acclaim, 
yea, with no heat of strife and no passion of 
controversy, the Master’s message—«As many faiths, 
so many paths.” Then the full meridian light of 
the Master’s advent will light up thi® world of our® 
and that song will ring from end to end, and the 
sons and daughters of men, will stand side by side 
under the banner of the New Age in Spiritual 
Comradeship. . 

Many of the citizens of the world on this blessed 
day, understand the meaning of the Master'® Coming, 
This'and this alone is my fervent prayer. 

Peace, Peace, Peace unto all. 


Hindu Temple in London :-Tha Qaudiya 
Mission have taken up the task of constructing for the 
first time a Vishnu temple in a respectable quarter 
of the city of London, for which purpose they have 
invited a suitable design with elevation plan and 
rough sketch of sections to be drawn by engineers 
and architects interested in the line. The designer of 
the approved plan will be awarded a gold medal- 
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EVOLUTION OF CONGRESS POLICY** 

(By S. G. Warty.) , 7 " . ' 

Mrs. Bbsant's Warning, 

Among other successes gained by the Congres# 
during this period, the modification of the partition 
of Bengal was the most important* This was partly 
due to the attitude of non-co-operation maintained 
by Bengal, even Mr. Surendranath Bannerji refusing 
to be elected to the Imperial Legislative Council But 
Mr. Gokhale also played a moat valuable part a® a 
negotiator and Lord Hardlnge, the moat sympathetic 
Viceroy since Lord Ripon, did the rest. The South 
African settlement and Lord Hard Inge's despatch 
of 1911 were other successes of the Congress* 

War came, and as India gave her assistance volun¬ 
tarily, her expectations grew and British politician® 
also made profuse promise®* But now appeared on 
the scene Mrs. Besant, a most dynamic person¬ 
ality, who with her political insight warned India 
not to trust wartime promise® and go to sleep* but 
to carry on vigorous agitation. It wa® she who 
made India's struggle internationally known, and 
brought her worldwide influence and connection® to 
bear on the question. It was significant that when 
she was incarcerated, the Congress Committee, at the 
suggestion of Mr. Tilak, seriously discus®ed the 
starting of passive resistance. 

'The ill-fated Rowlatt Act passed against all 
moderate counsels, goaded the Congress to cast all 
loyalty to the winds and declare an open rebellion. 
Even then, like the American Olive Branch Petition, 
the Congress accepted the Montferd reforms, but 
when it wa® found that the so-called heroes of the 
Tajlianwalla Bagh were not properly punished, but 
Britishers had raised a fund for their benefit, the 
breach was complete, and the Congress passed undex* 

Mr* Gandhi's controlling influence. 

Under Mr, Gandhyi's influence the Congress 
made a complete departure and declared an open 
rebellion. It was significant, that men like Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Mr. C. R* Das, Mr. Vithalbhai 
Patel, men who ;were reputed to be very circumspect 
and practical, willingly joined hi® banner, having 
despaired of every other method to bring redress. 

The early fathers of the Congress asked for reforms 
leading to Swaraj whioh they regarded more or lea* 
as a gift from the British. Mr. Tilak regarded it 
as India's birth right, and Mr®. Besant demanded it 
on the ground that it was good for the peaoe of the 
world, Mr. Gandhi accepted all this and stated 
further that it was good for England herself to grant 
it immediately, because he thought that oppression 
in India was demoralising the British people. 

Mr. Gandhi was a humanitarian and loved Englishmen 
as much as he loved Indian®. 

In Mr. Tilak*® time, the movement was not known, 
outside the country, but Mrs. Besant made it inter¬ 
nationally known, and as Mr. Gandhi was a world 
figure and as h*s method® were of a novel character, 
the world began to take greater interest in India*® 
struggle. Gandhi*® power of endurance and suffering 
were also unsurpassed and the masses came to 
regard him as a saint. Even women were drawn 
into the movement. 

The early fathers of the Congress more 3ft 

interested in rousing the British conscience and 
hoped to win by arguments alone, and their methods 
were sincerely loyal. As regards the extremist* 
under Mr* Tilak their loyalty was make-believe and 
their method® retaliatory. Mr. Tilak hoped to 
conquer the British by diplomacy and cunning in 
which he excelled.___ 

• Oanoluaid trom tbs ImI lua«* 
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* J" Ma. Gandhi and Non-violence* ■' 

Bat Mr. Gandhi thought that the British were past 
master® in this game and could not be thus conquered* 
And besides, it would result in a race in rascality* 
which Mr. Gandhi as an ultra-moralist a huma¬ 
nitarian abhorred. His ideal was truth and he 
placed all his cards on the table* The British people 
Jould understand Mr- Tilal^s methods but Mr. 
'Gandhi’s methods were a puxzle to them. 

In the non-co-operation movement passive resist¬ 
ance* boycott of councils, Hindu-Moslem _umty and 
khaddar were the most prominent item* in the pro¬ 
gramme, To tell the masses to break laws was a 
dangerous experiment as it was bound to result in 
disturbances, especially when people had yet fully to 
imbibe the spirit of non-violence. . ; ■ 

Similarly a country-wide boycott of councils was 
not practicable. It was true that, as aeainat the 
partition of Bengal, it had partly succeeded under 
Mr. Surendranath, but then it was confined to one 
province and the franchise then was practically 
limited to politically-minded people and it was 
exercised to meet a specific grievance to which 
every Bengalee was alive, It was due to Mr 
Gandhi’s personality that the people responded even 
to the extent they aid. 

As regards Hindu-Moslem unity, it had been 
wisely fostered by the Moderates under Mr. Gokhale s 
fruitful lead, and Mr. Gandhi had nearly succeeded 
in cementing it by espousing the Khitefat. But 
the wind was taken out of his sails by the British 
Governments declaration about Turkey, and the Civil 
Service also was casting its crafty nets skilmlly 
round. If Mr. Gandhi had a colleague like Mr. Lokhale 
who was trusted as an Intimate friend by all parties 
and communities, the Hindu-Moslem, relation* 
would not have been strained. 

It was true that the first non-co-operation movement 
failed in its main purpose but it brought about an 
tin-parallelled awakening among the masses and 
raised their selfesteem, and the servile temper and 
the slave mentality began to disappear. A subjeot 
people regained their soul. 

Nobody can deny at this date that Mr. Gandhi 

g reatly miscalculated and especially his promise of 
waraj within one year was highly speculative. But, 
let us remember the very astonishing net that wise 
and practical-minded leaders like Pandit Motilal and 
Mr. Vat el fully acquiesced in ihls programme and 
evidently thought like Mr. Gandhi. 

The birth of the Swaraj party with its Council 
programme of obstruction, was not first favoured 
by the Congress, and Mr. Gandhi himself thought 
that Government would thrive by opposition. But 
under the incomparable leadership of Pandit Motilal, 
It Achieved signal successes and justified itself 
and today the Congress had created a Parliamentary 
Board and even Mr. Gandhi has blessed it. 

The Congress movement has now to be considered 
ms a regular war of Indian independence on non¬ 
violent lines. There have been and there would 
be retreats on either side, honourable and hasty, 
but every time some ground would be gained for 
India. But growth of parties within the Congress 
and attacks on it from communal institutions like 
the Moslem League and the Hindu Mahasabha, are 
trying to oheck its influence. At this stage* 
all non-com munal and national-minded parties, 
especially the liberals and the Congress* moat 
come closer together. When bad men combine 
.the good must associate. 


RELIGION AND RELIGIONS.* J* 

O. Kandaswamy Chetty. 1 '* 

V ptf 

It I* necessary to make a very important distinct 
tion, namely, between Religion and Religions. A® 
ihe^ Tamil Poet and Saint, Thayumanavar says* 
Religions there are myriads: but Religion there ia 
one. We should distinguish between inward religion, 
and outward religion, between personal religion and* 
communal religion between subjective religion* 
consisting of spiritual experience, of inward motives 
and sacred affections, of self-examination and reflect 
cion, of contemplation, prayer and communion with 
God, and objective religion* institutional in character* 
consisting of Temples* Churches, Mosques, Cere¬ 
monies, Festivals, Priesthoods etc* all Involviiu£ : 
vested interests of one kind or another* The one is 
personal religion with freedom to change and to 
develop; the other is corporate religion demanding 
socia Icon form ity* The one is ethical religion and p 
the other is formal and mechanical* The one re 
thoughtful religion and progressive, the other is" 
unthinking and conservative. The one Is fervent, 
and the other is fanatic. The one is a religion 
of service and self-sacrifice, and the other is 
religion of selfish security and salvation. I have 
thus briefly and rapidly indicated the distinction 
In broad outline*and expect you to, fill In the picture 
from your own knowledge and experience. , 

If we will alt learn to make this distinction in 
our lives and teach others to make this distinction! 
too, we shall soon see that what matters in 
religion and what will go to form our personality 
and will endure in us for ever,: Is the religion 
of the heart and not the religion of the priest We 
may then be inclined to join with the poet and say» 

( ’For forms of faith let senseless bigots fight, t 

He cannot be wrong whose life is in the right,* ; 

Only this life is not merely outward life visible to 
all men but also Inward life, based upon a sensa 
of the eternal verities of the Universe, sometime® 
visible only to God* 

If instead of concentrating our attention and wast¬ 
ing our passions upon the externals of our religion 
whatever religion we may profess, we direct our 
thoughts to its ethical contents and spiritual sugge¬ 
stions, if we transfer our affections and energies 
from the outward shell, hard and indigestible* to 
the softer nutritive kernel within, we shall feel 
ourselves insensibly drawn in sympathy and mutual 
appreciation to those who are enjoying similar 
but not exactly the same kind of satisfying 
nutrition from other religions than our own* 
Then we shall feel no antagonism or sense of 
separateness from them* We may have different 
views of things from them, we may not sec 
eye to eye with them In all things, we may differ 
from them even in our view of life as a whole, of 
Man and Nature, of God and the Universe, but shall 
respect them and feel no bitterness or suspicion or 
strangeness towards them* We would even like to 
share in their spiritual experience and thus widen 
our outlook and enlarge our sympathies and enrich 
ourselves in the Inmost parts of our being. For 
instance, would you expect a foremost Protestant 
preacher of America confessing himself at Rome, at 
the religious worship of different religions ? This i* O 
what Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, the minister of 
the famous Riverside Church in New York city, 
a beautiful and imposing structure on the banks of 
the Hudson River,—says In his book*—“Religion as 
I see it'\ 

It ts only over-emphasis on externa] forms and 
precise definitions,—over-emphasis on the part of 
ooth the protoganist and the antagonist that breeds 

* FroidftfLtiiJ tddmu Cwxmfcd* Iuitr-itUgiant CL: 
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a sense between different' religions, A 

desire to emphasise and to appropriate and assimilate 
whatever is gooffj true'and beautiful in any religion, 
whether own , ^or 1 other,? will .throw v Into the shade 
Whatever is unseemly* untrue or evil, and deprive it 
gradually of Its power lo influence the Uvea of people. 
1 do not wish to say that in our study of religions, 
we should notice only points of agreement and ignore 
points Of difference ; but I do say that I would first 
of all appreciate the points of agreement before 
dwelling on the points of difference; because the 
former process helps friendliness and the latter 
tends to hinder it. For example, I would 
notice the points of agreement between Islam and 
Christianity,—and these are many—before 1 see how 
they differ .from each other, ; Similarly I would find 
out thG points of agreement between Islam and 
Hinduism in any of Us phases—and these points of 
agreement are not a Few and not unimportint—before 
I notice how they differ from each other, I would use 
the points of agreement as a common platform on 
which 1 could cultivate fellowship, and use the points 
of difference 'as a means of correcting my views or 
adding to my knowledge,- Thus I would go on 
expanding my knowledge and' the, range of my 
appreciation, and widening my sympathies and my 
area of fellowship by bringing into the circle more 
and more of these religions.—Christianity, Zoroastria 
nism. Jainism, Sikhism,—until at least my mental 
moral and spiritual equipment, shall in the course of 
years consist of truths, forms of goodness and 
features of beauty belonging historically to the 
different religions with which 1 am brought into 
contact in a living way. For it is not a mere 
academic exercise E would indulge In, nor a mosaic 
Of different religions I would amuse myself with: but 
a living organic development through experience 
and assimilation that I would subject myself to. For 
this kin! of sympathetic contact with different 
religions and their professors cannot but result in the 
Interaction of different elements, and lead to a 
cri deal appreci ation , a criticis m based upon an 
understanding sympathy and not prompted by any 
sectarian propaganda, i 

I can easily imagine persons saying or at least 
thinking* that this is all too vague and amorphous 
to be accepted by the followers of different religions 
in the country. They want something definite to 
live by: but if what they have is not sufficient to 
answer the demands of a rapidly changing world and 
has not helped in securing the unity and the peace 
which are necessary for progress, it is time that they 
look within and review the situation and revise their 
view of life, What India badly needs today is a 
common religion over and above the particular 
religions which the people profess and practice* 
Even as we are most of us a bi-lingual If not a 
poly-lingual people, with a common language which 
binds us together and helps us to under¬ 
stand one another and cultivate fellowship and 
friendship over and above our vernacular 
language with its hoary literature and sacred 
associations, we require a common body of religious 
beliefs and attitudes and social practices resulting 
therefrom which, while reacting towards reformation, 
reconstruction and reconciliation upon the several 
religions of the country, will bind their professors by 
a common bond of tolerance, mutual respect, and 
mutual understanding into a united people working 
their way towards freedom and a fuller life. This 
would solve the various communal problems with 
which we are confronted, besides helping India 
to take her place as a free member in the 
world family of' free nations, . I am convinced 
that a common religion for India transcend¬ 
ing and fulfilling but not necessarily supplanting 


[ Feb* 


the various, /_ religions of the country, * was in 
the -mind, and soul, of Raja Ram Mohai* Roy„ 
fitly called the Father of Modern India, I have dften 
thought that jf the BrahmoSamaj movement bad gone 
oh developing on the lines of its original Insights,, 
without being driven by the hostility of persons from 
without and from within the country into a self- 
protecting cave instead, of spreading and leavening 
the religious, ;; social and political life of the whole 
country, the inter-communal tensions and friction & 
which mark the life of the people to-day wod1d : not 
have appeared at all. But' it is not yet tod Ute to- 
go back to tbe religious and inter-religioui spirit 
which animated Raja Kam Mohan Roy and suoces*: 
sors; Devandra Nath Tagore, Keshub Chandra Sen 1 
and Mahadev Govind Ranade, and is still preserved 
for us and for the world by Rabindranath* 1 

* j *’• ■ o : -- i / j 

UNTOUCHABILITY AND CONVERSION, 

The Editor,' 1 r ' 1 , ' 1 ■'/ 

The Ittaian Soaal Reformer* 

Sir, / ‘ ■ .'-*i : 

Dr, Ambedkar declared at the Yeolh Conference 
that the untouchables will get their grievances 
redressed only if they abandon Hindu religion and 
become converts to some other religion. This affirma* 
tion and declaration by an educated man like Dr. 
Ambedkar has attracted the attention of many people 
in India, as it is a question of vital importance* 
affectiog a population of about 7 crores of people in 
this country. It, of course, appears to be a big move 
ort the part Dr* Ambedkar, and, therefore, one does 
not restrain oneself giving vent to one*s thought 
that it is a blind leap beyond the scope of the 
ignorant masses and at the same time a move which 
does not warrant any social benefit or elevation even 
after conversion to another religion* So far a» 
religion is concerned, it Is dear to the untouchable 
and caste Hindu alike and tbe idea of change 
of religion for the emancipation of the untouchable^ 
will be certainly revolting to even a reformed 
untouchable; while the uneducated masses living id 
villages will not at all be agreeable to this way of 
Improving their status* Hindu women are deeply 
religious* they will not easily submit to this change oF 
religion; if some class deserves credit for clinging 
to religion and for upholding the same, it is due to tho 
women-folk in India, who deserve the highest credit 
in the matter. Dr, Ambedkar expects and is over¬ 
confident that within a period of 7 or S years, there 
will be complete conversion amongst the untouch¬ 
ables and by this drastic method, their grievances 
will be redressed without looking to the sympathy 
and help of the caste Hindus, 

History for the last 25 years shows that the un¬ 
touchables are on their way to social uplift. Are 
the caste Hindus not. trying their best to remove 
this social sin? Is not the young generation trying 
its level best to give the untouchables their ordinary 
rights and equality in society even at the cost 
of their being upbraided by the Sanatanists P Is not 
the Hindu Mahasabha trying for tbe removal of 
untouchability and has it not passed resolution A 
supported by no less a person than His Holiness 
Dr, Kurtkoti of Karvir Peth in Its recent sitting 
at Poona for the elevation and uplift of the 
untouchables F The efforts of the Hindu Mahasabha 
are really splendid and the work of Mahatma Gandhf 
U too noble to be appreciated by the ordinary people* 
He has been striving hard for the uplift of the 
untouchables for many years. 

The untouchables will completely lose the affection 
and sympathy of the oasto Hindus If the former 
are converted. Untouchability will be removed by 
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-thue cooperation of the caste Hindus, who atone 
'will destroy the our as on the society. The Hindus 
-will not be so cruel to the untouchables as to drive 
away a big section from their religion and the present 
move of Dr. Ambedkar is totally un-called for. 

If we observe the sub-castes and diffe¬ 
rences existing among the untouchables them¬ 
selves, ve find that there exists the same evil 
- of untouchability among them, and unless the un¬ 
touchables show a united front the prospect for the 
total removal of un teachability is remote. Though 
inter-dining is practised between untouchables 
and caste Hindus in some places, still among the 
-• different sections of the untouchables themselves 
we find such amenity does not exist. Such 
being the case how can any one remove the general 
un touch ability without the removal of the un touch- 
ability existing amongst the untouchables themselves ? 
The disease should be cured at its root and it should 
not be cut superficially by allowing the root to grow 
-again. Education will alone remove the prejudice 
among the untouchables and Government and the 
public are both trying hard for spreading educa¬ 
tion among them. It will thus be seen that in the 
near future the desired end will be achieved, 

Satara > 

► I 8, February 190G.J JR. D, Patankar 


ITALY AND COLONIAL POSSESSIONS, 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Ref or met* 

:Si r. 

In your leading article last week you quote the 
Italian propagandist's figures showing that, out of 
the ex-enemy possessions in Africa, Italy was given 
only a much smaller area of land then she apparently 
expected or had been promised by England and 
France- 

Considering that Italy joined the Allies only two 
years after their declaration of war against Germany, 
she was not unfairly rewarded with 80,000 square 
kilometer! of land with 70,000 inhabitants for her 

■ exploitation. 

The Americans, who claimed that they brought 
victory to the allied arms, and complained that 

■ they were ill-rewarded for their sacrifice, received the 
following reply from the late Mr. Kipling:— 

“At the eleventh hour he came, 

But his wages were the same 
As ours who all day long had trod 
The winepress of the wrath of God. 

“Since his back had felt no load. 

Virtue in him still abode; 

So he swiftly made his own 
Those lost spoils he had not won* 1 * 

’This the Americans compared to the German 
hymn: 

‘■French and Russian they matter not, 

A blow for blow and a shot for a shot; 

We love them not, we hate them not, 

We hold the Wechsel and Volga's gate, 

We have but one and only hate, 

We love as one, we hate as one. 

We have one foe and one alone—England/' 

1 give below the dates on which the various 
-countries declared war on Germany. 

Russsia, August 1st, 1914, 

France* August 3rd, 1914 

Belgium, August 3rd, 1914. 

England- August 4th, 1914. 

Serbia, August 6th. 1914. 

Montenegro* August 9th, 1914. 

Taper* August 23rd, 1914. 

Portugal, March 8th, 1916, 


Italy, August 28th, 1916. 1 

Rumania, August 28th, 1916 
America, April gth, 1917. ■ 

Cuba, April 7th, 1917, ' - j~ 

Panama, April 10th, 1917, j 

Greece, June £9tb, 1917, 1 ' 

Siam, July 22nd, 1917/' J l J ; j 

Liberia, August 4th, 1917* J ■ “ 

China, August 14 th, 1917. 

Brazil, October 26th, 1917. 

Guatemala, April 23rd, 1918, ■' ■ 

Hayti, July I5tb, 1910, ■ - \3 f 

Honduras, July 22nd, 1910. ■" * ■ ' 

The following countries broke off diplomatic 
relations with Germany: 

Bolivia, Nicaragua, Santo Domingo, Costa 
Rica. Peru, Uruguay and Ecuador, 

The world will soon know how these same 
countries will array against one another in the forth¬ 
coming European war for the re-distribution of non- 
European possessions. 

Sylvan, Coonoor, \ ' Yours, etc,* 

19th February 1936. j M. G. JOSEPH, 


THE AG A KHAN ON MUSLIM POLICY. 

To define the attitude which Indian Moslems 
should adopt regarding future Indian politics, 
a large number of Moslem leaders met under the 
chairmanship of H. H* the Aga Khan In New Delhi l 
on the 15th February, 

Those present Included Sir Fazli-Hussfan, Nawabi 
of Chbatari, Sir A. H, Ghuznavi, Sir Feroze Khan 
Noon, Sir Mebr Shah, Sir G, H. Hidayatullah, Sir 
Mahomed Yakub, Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Abdul 
Qadir of Radaun, Haji Rahim Baksh Sahabi, Mushir 
Hussain Kidwani, Mr, Shah Daudi, the Hon’bl© ■ 
Abdul Hafiz t the Hon'ble Mr. Mahomed Sufrrawardy, 

Capt* Sher Mahomed Khan Mr, Nan man, Sir . Yamin 
Khan, Nawab Jamsbed All, Hon*ble Mr, Mahomed 
Padgha Sahib, Mr, Abdullah Haroon, Nawab ■ 
Mahomed Hayat Khan, Raja of Salim pur. Dr, 
Ziauddin, Messrs- Allabaksh Tiwana, Azhar Ali 
Raja Ghaznafar All, Mir Maqbool Rashir Ahmed, - 
S- M Abdullah, Maulana Shaukat Ali, Abdul Matin 
Chaudhuri, Haji Sattar Essak Sait, Badrul Hassain 
Khurshed All and M&zruddin. 

H. H, the Aga Khan took the chair amidst cheers’ 

He read out a Statement which was frequently 
punctuated with applause. i 

H. H. the Aga Khan said:—The first half of the 
nineteenth century saw the sovereignty of India pass 
out of Moslem hands into the British hands. The 
responsibility for the events of 1857 was laid at the 
door of Moslems, and this mad© the thoughtful 
section among them to think of their future position 
in India, It took Indian Moslems quarter of a century 
to make up their minds, and the result was that of the 
great Sir Sycd Ahmad Khan of Aligarh's policy of 
concentrating on education and avoiding political 
agitation of an acute kind. A few Moslems joined 
the Indian National Congress, but the community as 
a whole stood apart. 

“As a reaction to twenty years of inactivity, the 
All-India Moslem League came into being In 1906 
and the co-operation between the Congress and the )0IT1 
League culminated in their agreement in 1916 which 
was the basis of the Montford Reforms. Thus 
in the first decade of th© 20th century, Moslem 
India reconsidered its policy, and In the second 
decade, formulated a new one. Had It not been 
for the World War, things may have been different, 
but the problem of political advance was pressing 
and Indian Moslems decided that, despite being a 
minority in India, they will not stand in the way of 
their Motherland placing before itself the goat of 
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Self-Gove rnraent* Indian / Moslem a , realised that 
moat of them were of the’ same blood a a their , Hindu 
brethren, that many of them were of mixed blood 
and those who had come to India with Moslem in¬ 
vaders had settled down in Inch & fos many centuries 
and had made India their/.home and had no home 
outside India, and that they were natives of India just 
as their Hindu brethren wwejnatives of India, The 
mere fact that they professed a r^ligion which was 
professed by the inhabitants pf r other countries also 
made no difference, Jqaq as : the; Afghans would 
not tike Arabian do mi nation and Arabs did not like 
Turkish domination, there is ; no occasion for India 
to doubt the genuine feeling of Indian Moslems for 
Indian Nationalism, Our cultural and spiritual links 
with Moslems of other countries do not, and cannot 
prevent us from following purely national programmes 
for Self-Governmenti Having made their choice, they 
were ready for political advance* and the 1916 
agreement between the League and the Congress 
was the result. Hindu leaders assured Moslem 
leaders of their religious and cultural integrity and 
readily agreed to separate representation through 
separate electorates, and assured Moslem leaders of 
adequate representation in future as the Moslem 
community took to politics. Unfortunately, the co¬ 
operation did not last long. 

Attitude to Reforms. 

ft What would Moslems do in the matter of further 
reforms ? Moslem leaders gave this their most 
careful consideration and came to the conclusion that 
they were in a minority and at that, a weak minority. 
Though the attitude of their powerful sister com¬ 
munity had been cold and distant, their patriotism 
and their sense of self-respect and honour did not 
permit their going back on their ideal of Self- 
Government for their country. So they decided to 
ask for maximum reforms and to this object they 
adhered all along. They knew Provincial Autonomy 
in Central Provinces, United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa, Madras, Bombay and Assam would spell 
ruin for them if worked in a communal spirit, but 
they hoped that better sense would prevail and all 
communities would work for the betterment of their 
Motherland, instead of against each other and in 
return, they only wanted to have the satisfaction of 
being a majority community in the Frontier Province, 
Punjab, Sind and Bengal, knowing full well that 
their majority In the Punjab and Bengal was only 
nominal, while in the Frontier Province, on account 
of its geographical position and economic condition. 
It was not likely to have much of real Provincial 
autonomy. Thus the Moslems were not improving 
their communal position jn any way, but still they 
were for political advance. Why, they were for this 
political advance solely from national motives. 
Their objective, therefore, in the matter of represen¬ 
tation was to secure such a position as would enable 
them to have a majority in the Legislature of some 
of Our Provinces, They succeeded in the case of 
three Provinces* but failed in the case of Bengal. 

“In the case of the Central Legislature they 
retained their proportion to a certain extent, but with 
the extinction of the official bloc, from the communal 
point of view they were not going to be *3 strong in 
the future as in the past. But here again, their motive 
for political advance was national, not communal 
They failed to secure a clear enunciation of their 
undoubted rights to adequate representation in the 
Services in the Provinces, but have been feeling that 
their case is so strong that no Government claiming 
to be civilised would be in a position to refuse their 
just demands. , They are not elated by the successes 
achieved, nor are they too depressed by the failures 
suff ered. , Success and failure in life and particularly 
in ^political life was inevitable and regardless of 


them wc should go on. India is now entering a ne\v 
phase ol political life. J ndian Moslems are ready to taker- 
their due share in developing political life in the best- 
interests of the country. The political goal is Dominion 
Status. They feel India’s most pressing needs are- 
externally' securing recognition in other countries, 
Indians are not fairly treated, whether in Dominions’ 
or the Colonies. At home, Indians must have 
economic reorganisation. There ■ is a wide gulf 
between different sections of Indians—extreme 
poverty* hunger and nakedness, emaciated and 
enfeebled body, and ignorance that they are humatv 
beings by courtesy only. To add to this economically 
depressed status, they are intellectually depressed*, 

"With this denial of divinity in mankind there is^ 
a denial of human brotherhood, and we have developed 
intolerance in matters religious and sectarian. The 
whole economic, social and religious fabric calls for 
immediate relief—the uplift of the weak—economi¬ 
cally, intellectually and culturally* that there may 
be left no one to be called downtrodden. Faith 
is a matter of individual convictions and should not 
bo allowed io create ill-will between the various 
communities of India, Islam teaches tolerance and 
the smallest and the humblest should feel that in a 
self-governing India, his faith and religion would be 
secure and also his culture. 

“I have so far referred to the past What is the: 
immediate future, which is to be the object of political 
changes that are coming? What are we to strive 
for and pledge as a programme to our countrymen ? 
What is the real work lo be accomplished f The 
future programme is the ‘‘uplift* 1 , personal, spiritual* 
moral, intellectual and economic, not only of families 
but also of the poor masses, the needy and the back¬ 
ward. It Is this noble work of uplift with which we 
should concern ourselves irrespective of considerations 
of caste, colour and creed. This is the prescription 
which thoughtful Indians prescribe for the betterment 
of India's position abroad." 

Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan moved the following 
resolution:— 

“This meeting of the Executive Board of the Ali- 
India Moslem Conference places on record its grateful 
thanks to His Highness the Aga Khan for the 
constructive lead he has given to the community at 
this juncture in his statement made at this meeting 
and adopts the policy therein enunciated as an 
integral part of Its programme and appeals to Indian 
Moslems of all schools of thought to give effect to it. ,p ' 

The above resolution was pis sea after a large 
number of speeches were made^ paying glowing 
tributes to the services of the Aga Khan. The 
question of amalgamating the Moslem League and 
Moslem Conference was not put forward in view of 
the Aga Khan’s opinion that it should be left over 
for the decision of Moslems elected to the ■ new 
Provincial Legislatures. ' 

BENGAL WHIPPING ACT. ' ; 

A Bill to make certain offences against women 
punishable with whipping. 

Whereas it is expedient to make certain offences 
against women punishable with whipping, 

And whereas the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General has been obtained under Sub-section (3) of 
Section 80A of the Government of India Aot tq thecom 
passing of this Act* 

It Is hereby enacted as follows:—- 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Bengal 

Whipping Act, 1933. . . t 

(2) It extends to the whole of Bengal, 

2, Whoever— : 

(a) being member of an assembly of two or more 
persons the common object of which is to commit 
an offence punishable under Section 366 of the 
Indian Penal Code, abets,; commits or attempts t>- 
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commit fruch offence, or 

(#} abets, commit* or attempts to commit in res¬ 
pect of any female person any offence punishable 
under section 366A, 36GB, 367, 37 2 or 373 of the 
said Code} 

nuy be punished with whipping in lieu of or in ad¬ 
dition to any other punishment to which he may for 
such abetment, offence or attempt be liable under 
the aaid Code. 

Section 366 states t “Whoever kidnaps or 
abducts any woman with intent that she may be 
compelled, or knowing it to be likely that she will be 
compelled, to marry any person against her will, or 
in order that she may be forced or seduced to ill bit 
intercourse, or knowing it to be likely that she will 
be forced or seduced to illicit intercourse, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description for 
m term which may extend to ten years, and shall also 
be liable to fine. 

“And whoever, by means of criminal intimidation 
as defined in this Code or of abuse of authority or 
any other method of compulsion, induces any women 
to go from any place with intent that she may be, or 
knowing that it is likely that she will be, forced or 
■educed to illicit intercourse with another person 
shall also be punishable as aforesaid/* 

Section 3G6A states: “Whoever by any means 
whatsoever induces any minor girl under the age of 
eighteen years to go from any place or lo do any 
act with intent that such girl may be, or knowing 
that it is likely that she will be, forced or seduced to 
illicit intercourse with another person shall be punish¬ 
able with imprisonment which may extend to ten 
years and shall also be liable to fine/ 1 

Section 366 B states* 4l Whoever imports into 
British India from any country outside India, any girl 
under the age of 21 years with intent that she may 
be, or knowing it to be likely that she will be forced 
or seduced to illicit intercourse with another person, 
and whoever with such intent or knowledge imports 
Into British India from any State in India any such 
girl who has with the like intent or knowledge been 
imported into India, whether by himself or l?y any 
Other person, shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to ten years and shall also be 
liable to fine. ** 

Section 867 States; "Whoever kidnaps or abducts 
any person in order that such person may be 
subjected, or may be so disposed of as to be put in 
danger of being subjected, to grievous hurt or slavery 
or to the unnatural fust of any person, or knowing it 
to be likely that such person will bo so subjected or 
disposed of shah be punished with imprisonment of 
either description for a term which may extend to 
ten years and shall also be liable to fine," 

Section 372 states:—“Whoever sells, lets to hire, 
or otherwise disposes of any person under the age 
of 13 years with Intent that such person shall at 
any age be employed or used for the purpose of 
prostitution or illicit intercourse with any person 
or for any unlawful and immoral purpose or knowing 
it to be likely that such person will at any age be 
employed or used for any such purpose shall be 
punished with impt is eminent of either description for 
a term which may extend to ten years and shall 
also be liable to fine.’* 

Section 37S States: ^Whoever buys, hires or 
otherwise obtains possession of any person under 
the age of 18 yean with intent that such person shall 
at any age be employed or used for the purpose 
of prostitution or itlioit Intercourse with any person 
or for any unlawful and immoral purpose or knowing 
It to be likely that such person will at any age be 
employed or used for any such purpose shall be 
punished with Imprisonment of either description for 
a term which may extend to ten years and shall 
also be liable to fine. - 
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not exo ending Ra. X,00*000. 

B. SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS am accepted' *rd Infer* 
paid at % per oeut. oa mlnltnooi nionthiy balance*. Rules ma 
h obtained from the nnderslgaad. 


4. Draft* *ks laamyi on dletriot and other itwm on 
ascertained on hppiioation. 


bm j ia W 


A- Tb# Back doancea oesfy mglfltemd OceperatlTC Soelenwi In 
tbo Bombay PresLdeaa j, on the rMommeadatioa el tbs 
Oo-operatim Saolstleo, Bombay Prmldonoy, 

«, Accouafe am audited quarterly by a fi*ia ol Inoorporafed 
Aecwmiitaiats aud ysatly by a Spun Lai GtavaTninant Audit*. 
Quarterly atafemeufe of financial poaitioa am published. ia Us* 
** Bombay Oonrumtat Oirttte," 

7AIK(JNTH U anCUTA* 

Ma nmgl ng. Direct of ,Z 


VERT IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference* 1^, 
knownas the Mala via Conference- 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Saprn in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations h between Lord Reading's 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists- The Mala via Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations. 
The Report contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence including correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Price As. 3 including Postage. 
For Cojpie* Apply to :—- 
The Manager* 

Indian Social Reformer, 
Kamakshi House, 
Bandra. Bombay 20. 
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QUALITY 1. 

realpatidar.com ■ ; 

So—called cheap silk fabrics do let you do want any time and 
•cost you more in the long run because they are made down to a 
iprice and not up to a standard. 1 ’ • ■ ; \ 

+ " 1 t l. ^ *#i ,i 

- * ■ ■ ■■■ \ / : i 

Mysore Government Silk Weaving Factory 
fabrics are recognised throughout India for 

r r 

their superior quality, reliability and. attrac¬ 
tiveness and are guaranteed free from admixture 

i y , iji 

either with artificial silk or foreign yarn. 

‘ i > t , 

! + : m * r - * 

The choice is in your hanas . 

» J * !■ * * § * 

Buy Mysore Georgettes, Mysore • Crepes and 
Mysore Satins and have full satisfaction. • ■ 

LcadlDg Stockist*. - ' 1 J ll 

Agents ;— . . _ t \ 

The Mysore Products, Princess Street, BOMBAY. 

The Mysore Silk Depot, Swadeshi Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 
The Svadeshi, Yusuf Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY 

“INDIAN OPINION” 

(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi In 1803) 

For The Moral, Political and Social Advancement / 1 

Of South African Indians* 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. ( 


Within the Union. 20s Anna ally, 

,» „ » * - - - - - - - IQs* 6d* Hall-yearly, 

Outside the Union - * - - * - 21s* Annually. . 

u * ip - -.- I Is* Half-yearly.* 


For Further* Particulars Apply to:— 
The Manager, * * 

INDIAN OPINION, 

Phoenix, Natal. 




SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOB TECS CUBE OF 


realpatidar.com 


Cold,. Cough,. Headaches j Sha»mafrtein t SweUiujs md All oth*r 
Idndi of Achea sud Fuu% 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY & MADRAS. 
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WORLD-FELLOWSHIP. 

For 1 time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures- 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this- 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Ad dams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J* T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Remain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain ; 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India [ Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference was sent to us- 
for circulation in India and they have been sold out. A further supply is expected 
in about a month and orders can be booked for at Rs. 19/- (Rupees ten only) 
a copy, postage 12 as. extra.— ’ 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

* K* A ATARAJAN. 

Dr. Ji T* Sunderland writes as follows;—“The volume will give pleasure to* 
your friends here, and will give much valuable information to a wide circle of 7 
readers in India. It will tend to correct misunderstandings and to create real 
friendship between the two peoples. We cannot have too many such books.” 

Copies can be had at Rs* 3 (Inland), 5sh* (foreign), and § 2 (U. S. A), postage an<t 
packing free from:— 

- * The Manager, ” 

J} The Indian Social Reformer, 

t , t ? Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20. 

CENTRAL, CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 


THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as st 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on-all matters pertaining: ^ 
to the many uses of cement and concrete. 

* All these facts and figures-the pooled experience of the industry—are 

now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers*, 
architects and surveyors..- - \ 

* The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 

is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking. . , , 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 
producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost, 

■— # The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— 

its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. 

- * For further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

If you are interested in Staining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cetnent Coitcreie 
Construction , write to P. O. BOX 397 , Bombay, quoting rtfe>ence I. S. R.f36. 

by J.1 B. Tb. Ocm*«»in Prtattng Fn*, 104, Oow»jl P.*ll «*«». 

*...»!» •» t.. .1 tb. "Uk> «-irt Brfom,*" IM P “ u1 «*"“• F “‘- 
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_ _ .. __ ._aa truth, and mm uncompromising: mm justice :I am lo earnest—1 will not equivocate—I will not 

5> ♦ICUM, I will DDt retreat m tingle iucb —And I milt be heard. WILLIAM LLOYD GARKISON in the Liberator. 
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NOTES 


"The Late Mrs. Jawharlal Nehru The news 
of the death of Kamla Nehru wife of Pandit 
Jawharlal Nehru after a prolonged illness at a 
sanatorium in Switzerland, has called forth 
£ou ntry-w ide sy mpathy for the Pres id ent, 
designate of the next session of the Indian 
National Congress. The Nehru family has won 
for itself an abiding place in the affections of the 
Indian people by its services and sacrifices in 
the cause of' Treedom. Mrs, Jawharlal Nehru 
fully shared in her husband’s political and 
public activities. The varying phases of her long 
illness were followed by the public with anxioug 
interest. It appeared that she had benefited by the 
climate and treatment in Vienna and Switzerland; 
and her death, on the eve of the Pandit's depar¬ 
ture for India to preside at the Congress, came as 
a great shock to the Indian public. In Bombay, 

■ the principal markets were closed and a crowded 
public meeting was held to express the citizens' 
condolences to the Pandit and his family. 
Similar demonstrations of sorrow and sympathy 
h ave bee n hel d al 1 over the cou ntry. A s 
President of the Congress when the new consti¬ 
tution is about to be inaugurated, the Pandit 
haa a heavy responsibility which has been 
heightened by the personal sorrow which has 
befallen him. 


Bombay Legal Aid Society:— We print today a 

summary of the speech m^de by Mr, B, G. 
Kher at the public meeting held on Monday 
under the chairmanship of Sir John Beaumont, 
Chief Justice of the High Court, to create public 
interest in the Bombay Legal Aid Society, The 
Society was started IS years ago to perform 
social service rendered imperative by present- 
day developments. The maxim that every 
one is assumed to know the law, was, 
perhaps, tfue in societies which were 
governed entirely by customary law. It was 


partially true so long as the criminal law, which 
most concerns the poor, ran along the lines of 
the current moral code and was based on it But 
now-a-days, laws are made which have no 
relation to current ideas of right and wrong- Iu 
fact, the law itself recognises a distinction 
between offences involving moral turpitude and 
offences which do not involve such turpitude* 
The average citizen who in this country is, 
in eight out of ten cases, illiterate, may find 
himself in trouble without being conscious* 
of having done any thing wrong. If he is 
found guilty, he is sent to jail. If he is 
acquitted, his case is even worse- What little 
money he might have had, is lost in defending 
himself; and while his brother In prison is 
assured of his daily meats, the acquitted man is 
ruined and is left to beg or perhaps to steal*. 
A society to assist such helpless people, is 
therefore, a necessity and the Bombay Legal 
Aid Society has a very good record of service 
to its credit- We strongly support the appeal 
which was made for public support to it by the 
Chief Justice and other speakers. 

Marriage Temple at Allahabad ;—Hindu 
marriages in South India are cheaply and ex¬ 
peditiously performed in temples- The Tirupati 
temple is most resorted to for this purpose- A 
lead, first of its kind as a practical step in socio- 
religious reforms in the United Provinces, has 
been given by Baba Girdhari Lai, Advocate 
of the Allahabad High - Court, in the form of 
opening a Central Marriage Temple of India it> 
Allahabad, The object of the temple is stated 
to he: ** To give effect to the speeches 

and resolutions of the various religious and 
social sabhas, societies and conferences b> 
simplify marriage ceremonies, curtail expendi¬ 
ture and abolish unnecessary and improper, ex¬ 
pensive and uncivilised customs and practices, so 
eloquently advocated by many leaders,” This is a 
purely religious and social institution in which 
the parties to the proposed marriage, if they so 
desire, can get married any evening within three 
hours after giving 24 hours' previous notice of 0r 
the proposed marriage. The wedding party of 
not more than six persons may arrive at the 
temple and depart the same evening. The actual 
marriage including the fees of the officiating 
high priest and other expenses will not be 
permitted to exceed Rs, 5. The ceremonies 
will be those prescribed by the Hindu Law 
for legality of marriage according to ♦ Vedic 
rites as^ recognised by the Sanatana Dharma, 
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Arya Samaj or any other recognised faith of the 
bride-groom or the bride. The marriage will 
be duly recognised and witnessed. We trust it 
will also be registered under the Gout Act. 

Mr. Subhas Bose’s Visit to Dublin: —It was 
stated that Mr. Subhas Bose was visiting Ireland 
in pursuance of the wishes of the late Mr. 
Vithalbhai Patel who left a legacy to Mr. Bose 
for utilisation on behalf of the Indian national 
movement in foreign propaganda, and who had 
founded an Indo-Irish League when he visited 
Ireland some years ago. We reprint to-day the 
account given by the Dublin correspondent of 
the Amrtta Bazar Patnka of Calcutta of the 
reception of the Indian leader in the Irish 
capita L Mr. De Valera treated Mr. Bose 
as a sort of ambassador from India and 
other leaders were also equally cordial. 
Mr. Bose, it is said, is considering ways in which 
Indo-Irish trade may be developed. The 
economic policy which is being pursued by the 
Free State and to which we made a passing 
reference in an editorial note (Reformer February 
15) has many features of interest to us. The 
promotion of international understanding 
and goodwill, is in itself a service to the cause 
of humanity. Mr. Subhas Bose is gifted with 
high intellectual qualities and the Irish people, 
we are sure, will think of this country with 
greater regard as a result of his visit to them. 

Immigration to U. S. A. :—The February 
number of Current History gives figures 
relating to immigration into the United States 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935. 
The number of quota immigrants permissible 
under the law was 17, 291. Only 11 per cent of 
this number obtained admission. This was not 
due to stringency of administration of the law 
but to most of the countries eligible, sending few 
or no immigrants. There were no immigrants 
from Afghanistan, Andorra, Ethiopia (which is 
allotted 100) * Liechtenstein, Muscat, Nauru, 
Nepal, New Guinea, Saudi Arabia, Southwest 
Africa or Yap. The Irish Free State, with a 
quota of 17,853, sent only 322 immigrants. 
This is eloquent proof of the success of the De 
Valera administration under which £ 6 millions 
worth of food commodities, which used to be 
exported, is consumed in the country itself. The 
largest number of immigrants were from 
Germany (4,653) and Italy. The German 
immigrants, no doubt, consisted in large part 
of Jews. Next after Italy came in order 

Great Britain, Poland and Austria. Eight 
Japanese obtained entrance, as did 42 Chinese. 

It appears from this list that many countries in 
Asia are on the quota and that Chinese and 
Japanese, although they are not on the list, are 
able to secure admission, under a Gentle¬ 
man’s Agreement, There is no reason why 
Indians should be excluded. The Reciprocity 
Bill which Mr. Govind Vallabh Pant has drafted 
for introduction in the Legislative Assembly, will 
facilitate negotiations with the American Govern¬ 
ment in securing fair treatment to India. Sir Girja 
Shanker Bajpai told the Assembly a few days 


ago that the Government of India have addressed 
His Majesty’s Government regarding the dis¬ 
abilities of Indian merchants in the United States 
whose merchants enjoy full rights in India. We 
are sure American self-respect will urge recipro¬ 
cation of the hospitality which Americans have 
been long enjoying here. 

Delimitation Committee’s Report— The com¬ 
mittee appointed by the British Government to 
define the electorates under the new Indism con¬ 
stitution, have made their report. The Com¬ 
mittee consisted of three members, Sir Laurie 
Hammond, Chairman, and Justices Sir M. 
Venkatasubba Rao of the Madras High Court 
and Din Mahommed of the Lahore High Court, 

J n their despatch to the Secretary of State, the 
Committee express their keen disppointment at 
not being able to base their recommendation on 
a uniform plan for all the Provinces because of 
the differences of opinion which they found 
prevailing in the different provinces. For instan¬ 
ce, on the distinction between rural and 
urban constituencies, the Bombay and 
Madras Governments took the view, which is 
the right one, that the distinction was largely 
artificial. The Madras Government, indeed, said 
that there was no question of urban and rural 
in their province, and that if they had had a free 
hand they would have recommended the abolition 
of urban constituencies altogether and would have 
divided the whole Presidency into territorial 
constituencies without distinction of rural or 
urban. The Bombay Government did not go 
so far but they also maintained that, except a 
few large towns, the others were merely market 
towns which did not differ in their caracteristics 
from villages. The Hammond Committee some¬ 
what reluctantly acquiesce in these views so 
far as Bombay and Madras are concerned a ad 
accept the proposals of the local Governments. 

The only noteworthy change which they have 
made in the Bombay proposals, is grotesque. 

The Women’s seats assigned to Bombay city, 
three in number, are to be filled by election 
by the women voters only of two Wards, 
Girgaum and Bhuleshwar, though women 
candidates may live in any part of the Presidency! 

The reason given for this absurd proposal, as it 
seems to us, that it will prevent undersirable 
women from being present at the polls, is * 
ridiculous. There .can be no undesirable women 
without undesirable men, and if the latter are not 
objected to on account of their morals, the 
exclusion of women Who are mostly their 
creatures, does not seem to be logical. The 
Hammond Committee was not appointed to up¬ 
hold the double standard of morals. Moreover, 
we are not sure that there are no undesirable 0 m 
women in Girgaum and Bhuleshwar. 

The Indian Budget The Finance Minister of 
the Government of India, Sir James Grigg, is 
able to show a surplus of three crores of rupees 
while all the provinces are suffering from large 
deficits. The United Provinces budget shows 
an excess of 74 lakhs expenditure over revenue. 
Bengal is 41 lakhs short of her needs, the 
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Punjab 13 Ukhs, Bihar, 11, Central Provinces, 
8 lakhs, Bombay just manages to scrape 
through owing- to the * betterment” resulting 
from the amputation of Sind P On a broad view, 
it is plain that the seeming prosperity of the 
Central Government does not reflect the economic 
condition of the country but is attained at the 
expense of the provinces. The Indian Finance 
Minister’s proposals for distributing his surplus 
.are unsatisfactory. The restoration of the mini¬ 
mum limit of income-tax to Rs. 2,003, and the 
doubling of the weight of letters carried for one 
anna, will afford relief to classes who stand most 
in need of relief* But these two items cover 
only a fifth of the surplus. Nearly twice as much 
is absorbed by a reduction in the surcharge and 
supertax on the higher incomes. The reduction 
of the rates on postcards would not only have 
afforded relief to the public but: would, as last 
year's experience shows, have increased the 
revenue of the Post Office. The compliments 
paid to Sir James Grigg for producing a surplus 
budget, are unnecessary. Any one can do the 
trick by starving the country while keeping 
taxation high. The following from an editorial 
in the Times of India , is a welcome sign that 
non-official Anglo-Indian opinion is beginning to 
view Indian problems from the nationalist stand¬ 
point, * The Secretary of State's pledge about the 
restoration of the pay of Government servants 
was one of the worst blows India has received 
for a long time. The scale of pay in all depart¬ 
ments of Government In India is grossly in 
excess of the country's capacity to pay. Nowhere 
in the world are posts of all kinds in administra¬ 
tion, in education, in transport, in the medical 
service and elsewhere so highly rewarded as in 
India. The situation is scandalous. But at this 
transitional stage in constitutional development 
it is vital to maintain'financial stability. The 
widest considerations do not make it expedient 
to throw out Provincial budgets as a mark of 
indignation. But it would be a good thing if all 
Provincial Legislatures made it quite clear that 
as soon as the new constitution is on its feet 
there will be a demand from all of them for such 
cuts In the pay of Government servants as are 
reasonable in relation to the country's capacity 
to .pay* 11 1 * ■ 

Shahid £firt| Dispute :—Sir_ Herbert Emerson, 
the Governor of the Punjab, is entitled to 
credit for not allowing considerations of prestige 
to come ‘in the way of supporting the attempts 
of Mr/ M, A* Jinnah to negotiate a friendly 
settlement of the dispute which has arisen over 
the demolition of a structure, claimed by Muslims 
to have been a mosque, within the precincts of 
the Shahidganj Gurudwara or Sikh temple. 
The Muslims had started a civil disobedience 
movement in connection with *the dispute and 
the Punjab Government had interned some leaders 
and prosecuted others for disobeying their 
orders. At Mr* Jinnah^S suggestion the civil 
disobedience was given up, and the Government 
responded with a general amnesty and released 
all who were interned or imprisoned for 


connection with civil disobedience, ■ Mr. Jinnah 
has had friendly/ talks with Muslim as well as 
Sikh leaders. He has stated that he found in- 
all with whom he conferred an earnest desire 
to have the matter amicably settled. The 
Sikh leaders are willing to agree to any settle-* 
ment provided it does not affect their religious 
sentiments with reference to the possession and 
rights in the Shahidganj area. Muslim leaders 
seem to be equally ir^istent on having 
the mosque restored or at least the ^sltes 
of it fenced round and kept vacant with¬ 
out any Sikh structure being raised on it- 
It is obvious that there is not much chance 
of agreement so long as the dispute is main¬ 
tained on these premises. On the other hand, 
it may lead only to further recriminations,. 
Indian Muslims, notwithstanding the distinct 
injunctions of the Prophet, have not in the past 
invariably acted in the spirit of toleration to 
shrines of other religions. The best prospect: 
of agreement lies in all communities realising, 
that they have to live together and that God is 
not pleased to have His children fight with each, 
other in His name. 

Council of State Elections There is vigorous 
canvassing for the forthcoming elections to the^ 
Council of State. Voters should insist on 
candidates undertaking to support social reform, 
measures and particularly to oppose any attempt 
to repeal or water down the Sarda Act, Mr.* 
Shantidas Askucan who is standing for re- 
election to one of the Bombay seats, has sent th© 
following assurance to a voter: “I need not assure^ 
you that I, being a reformer myself, am for the 
Sarda Act from the very beginning. It shall 
be a pleasure and a privilege of mine to associate. 
myself with all the social questions 1 that will j 
crop up before the House,”, Similar assurances/ 
should be taken from other candidates. A/ 
determined effort is sure to be made to get the 
Sarda Act out of the way In the near future. 

The Next Viceroy :—The new constitution: 
has few friends in this country. But there is I 
goodwill everywhere to the next Viceroy and 
the wish that he and _ his family may have; 
a happy time here, is general, , On the part 
of Lord Linlithgow, what is needed is that 
he should respect Indian opinion regarding , 
the new scheme and go about his business of 
administering it without unnecessary insistence * 
on his personal views on the subject. There is 
another thing. Lord Linlithgow will find that 
ihe Indian public expect the Viceroy to say" 
exactly what he means, not to indulge in : 
diplomatic periphrases, and to discard the 
old idea that Indians love to flatter and be 
flattered. We are led to make these observa¬ 
tions by Reuter's summary of a speech which 
the Viceroy-designate made at the London; 
Provision Exchange dinner on February 26. 

A Correction: —By mischance the figures L 
of the Reserve Fund of the Bank of India 
was shown in their advertisement in the 
last week’s Reformer as Rs. 1,03,00,000. The 
right figure as it appears today is Rs. 1,04,00,000 ‘ 
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r IN0JAN SOCIAL REFORMER 

r BOMBAY* Marsh 7, 1936. 

WHAT JAPAN THINKS. 
u Japan has her own way of doing things. It 
is a way peculiary puzzling to the western 
mind because it cuts across all its preconceptions* 
Last week’s military rising in Japan which 
seemed about to overturn everything including 
the Throne, has subsided as suddenly as it broke 
out. The Premier, Admiral Oka da, whose 
murder was circumstantially reported, was not 
murdered after all* He is alive. It seems that 
his escape was due to his brother-in-law, who 
bears a resemblance to him, being mistaken 
for him. Eighteen of the officers concerned 
in the revolt have been “authorised'' to commit 
harikari and are not to be regarded as criminals* 
Their family escutcheons will remain untarnished 
by their crime* They are said to have des¬ 
patched themselves not with the traditional 
dagger but with modern revolvers. The War 
Minister attributed the rising to his own lack 
of virtue. It should not surprise any one if he 
also commits harikari to atone for his faults. 
The delay in suppressing the revolt is explained 
as having been due to a desire to avoid 
bloodshed* .The result has vindicated the wisdom 
of this course* The Japanese are going through 
a process of acute disillusionment* General 
Araki, - who was Minister of War two years 
ago, told Mr. Chamania! of the Hindustan 
Times when he last visited Japan, that they 
were making great preparations to rebuild Japan 
on a fresh enlightened and moral basis. Asked 
as to what he meant by rebuilding Japan, the 
General replied: K We are reviving the original 
civilization of Japan and are discarding the evil 
contamination of the West adopted in great 
haste*' We are discarding what is bad and 
retaining what is good? The General was 
regarded by Foreign Governments as a fire-eater 
but Mr. Chamanlal writes' of him that, from 
his most simple dress, clean shaven head, and 
simple and polite manners, one would feel that 
he was more of a sage than a warrior. But 
all the same, he adds, Araki is the Hitler 
and Mussolini of Japan today and carries 
the whole nation behind him, because of his 
strong military policy. It was stated ^ last 
week that Araki had set up a military 
dictatorship,- That is what a European in his 
place would have done- Personality is the core 
of Western civilisation. But in the East 
Impersonality is the highest principle. Araki 
would never think of acting disloyally to the 
Emperor who is regarded as the head of all 
Japanese families and as-their common ancestor* 
That japan is reacting violently against western 
influence is obvious but her reactions will be 
shaped by her old traditions which are still 
very much alive in the hearts of the people. . - . 

J It is noteworthy that the J apaoese Foreign Office 
alone was not involved in the recent rising. While 
the other offices and residences of Ministers were 


surrounded, the Foreign Mlnistery and Ministers 
Mr. Koko Hiroto, were left unmolested* Mr. 
Hlroto has been a strong Minister and his foreign 
policy is evidently in accord with Japanese 
sentiments* In an important speech delivered 
in the Japanese Diet last January, Mr. Hiroto 
declared that Japan had in view an even. 
greater mission than rebuilding herself* She . 
wished to be helpful to the world at large* 

She had made herself a great Power by 
borrowing from the West, he said, “it 

is time for us, I believe, to try to introduce 
our arts and culture to other lands and thus 
contribute towards international good under¬ 
standing, to the enrichment of world civiliza¬ 
tion, and to the promotion of the peace and 
happiness of mankind,*' The white man F 
in fairness to him, should no longer be 
left to shoulder his burden atone. Immediately, 
the objectives of the Japanese Government, 
according to the Foreign Minister, are three t 
suppression of communist activities for the 
stabilisation of East Asia and of the world; 
early diplomatic recognition by China of Man*- 
chukuo; and basic readjustment of Sino— 
Japanese relations and her effective collaboration 
with Japan* The Foreign Minister Informed the 
Diet—we do not seem to have heard of this 
through Reuter’s Agency in this country—that 
the Chinese Government had not only indicated 
Its concurrence with these view3 but had recently 
proposed to open negotiations on Slno—Japanese 
rapprochement. Mr. Hiroto added that the 
Japanese Government sincerely hoped to 
smooth the progress of the newly established 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. The pros peel 
of an early settlement with China of all 
outstanding questions, was indicated also by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Japanese Navy 
at about the same time. Vice Admiral Ken- 
kichi Takashahi said: “It is likely that Japan’s- 
economic advance in Manchukuo will soon reach 
its limits, and, therefore, the Empire’s future 
commercial expansion must be directed to 
Southern Seas, with Formosa or the mandated 
islands of the Equatorial Pacific as bases*’’ 
Whatever view may take of the significance of „ 
these observations of responsible Japanese audio* - 
rities, it does not lie in the mouths of other 
Powers to condemn Japan* 

This was the gist, of some addresses (published 
as a book) delivered by the Japanese 
Ambassador to the United States Mr. HirosI 
Saito, and. the Unity y edited by Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, has the fairness to admit that 
the Ambassador’s argument is unanswer¬ 
able, except by America and other nations 
overhauling their own economic and general Qm 
policies. “There is no need for suspicion of 
Japanese policies, *" Mr* Sako told the Woman’s 
Club at Richmond last year* “They are based 
on facts. I venture to say that the policies of ■ 
no other rational people similarly situated would 
be very different from ours* They are the result 
of existing conditions. We must exist and we 
must be secure*. We must not menace others 
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and wc want to no menace to ourselves- These 
are the fundamentals of our national policies/' 
How does this differ essentially from British 
Ministers* oft-repeated declaration that, while 
■they are all for peace and disarmament, they 
can not in the existing , conditions avoid 
strengthening the Defence Foures of the Empire,? 
At Birmingham last week Sir Austen Chamber¬ 
lain who, thought not a Minister* seems to enjoy 
nowadays an authority before which Ministers 
quail, emphasised that Britain had no warlike 
ambitions but there were portents which she 
■ could not neglect- He declared that he was 
aiever an alarmist but in the face of a world which 
was rearming, his view was that it was not safe 
for Britain to neglect her defences any longer- 
Unity takes the same view as we did of Japan’s 
right to naval parity. It writes: “Japan’s 
desire to sec navies reduced, disarmament 
achieved, is predicated on her determination to 
have security* And her experience is that she 
knows she can not trust the so-called Christian 
nations- They have attacked her shores so often 
for her to feel safe, unless she has an equal navy. 
Let us equalize our navies and then scrap them 

^air, 


THE JOINT FAMILY SYSTEM* 

I have received your printed letter No* 775/160/35- 
36 dated 27th Inst soliciting opinion on a question¬ 
naire rei Joint Hindu Family System- 

While I am of opinion that the disabilities of Hindu 
women in a Joint family should be removed by 
placing them in the same position as male members, 
as has been done in Baroda in regard to succession 
and in the Bombay Presidency by the recent Privy 
Council decision enabling a Hindu widow to adopt 
a son independently of the permission of copar¬ 
ceners, 1 feel strongly that the institution with 
suitable adaptations should be of great value 
in modern India* One of _ the needs of the 
time is a supply of public workers who, in 
the nature of things, must be relieved more or 
leas from the necessity of earning their own liveli¬ 
hood. A joint family is a convenient means by 
which this can be done- Several public workers 
would not have been able to devote themselves to 
such work but for the help and support given to 
them by their uncles, brothers and other relatives. 

There is an even more important aspect of the 
-question- We have been able to do in this 
-country to-day without a poor law and several 
other measures of relief now in force' in the 
West owing to the joint family and the caste system 
undertaking the responsibility of looking after 
their own aged, feeble and destitute members- 
This responsibility has been tending to weaken. 
Nevertheless! it still exists and 1 am strongly of 
opinion that if the joint family Is to be abolished by 
legislation, it cannot be before the State Is pre¬ 
pared to undertake these responsibilities as is being 
done in Western countries. 

In connection with this l will call your attention 
to the observations made by Prof- Wadia in a paper 
■On *Phrals of Bombay and Farsi Charities” part of 
which is reprinted in the current issue of the 
Ktjbnuer (Nov- 80,1835.) Prof. Wadia say* that the 
Farsi Community is handicapped in competition 
with the Hindu communities, owing to its having 
discarded the co-operative joint family system which 

“ Jopy C A Xhm T&Uvx'm tcUlu to tb* RoatiDferkMM fcf |h« 
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still continues among its neighbours and that this is 
one of the main reasons why the number of individuals 
and families who depend upon Farsi charity funds 
has steadily tended to increase during the last 20 
years* * : - : - 

* 1 will also call your attention to an extract in the 
India ft Sod a l Reformer of the 23rd November 
headed "The present Tendencies in the Japanese 
Family,* You will find therefrom that the Japanese 
family system is in, essentials the same as ours and 
that even the joint family still survives. Never¬ 
theless, Japan has bee me one . of the great powers 
Of the world, thus disproving the assumption that 
the backwardness of India is primarily due to our 
family and caste system. The whole question 
requires to be considered carefully in the light of 
contemporary social evolution which ha* departed 
to a startling extent from some of our nineteenth 
century preconceptions. 


MARRIED WOMEN AND EMPLOYMENT. 1 J 

The question of married women and employment 
cropped up for discussion some tame ago In the 
Bombay Corporation, in spite of that body having only 
recently declared itself for the principle that marriage 
should not be a bar to Municipal service- A doubt 
arose because the Municipal Commissioner, In con¬ 
travention of the principle, did not allow an extension 
of service to a married woman doctor employed in 
the Corporation* From the report which appeared in 
the press, it was amusing to read the solicitude ex¬ 
hibited by the Commissioner that the lady concerned 
should not neglect her wifely duties. One would 
have thought that it was the lady’s business to 
determine whether she would devote herself 
solely to marital . duties or continue in her 
employment. Since, she had chosen the latter 
course, there was ho rational ground for hot 
retaining her services unless she was found incompe- 
rent Subconsciously, the Commissioner seems to 
have been influenced by conditions obtaining in 
bis home country and parts of Europe, rather than 
by those existing here. In the two countries on 
the Continent where Dictatorships prevail, women’s 
position and status have been adversely affected { 
they have been forced back to their home to fulfil 
their duties as wives and mothers and employment 
has become the monopoly of men* lo England, 
though we read of stray cases of married women 
ousted from their jobs in order to make room 
for unemployed men, no movement is on foot 
for that purpose. In citing the example Of the 
above countries the excess of women over men 
should be taken into account, which compels many 
of the former to earn their own livelihood. 

Now* in this country where literacy of women is 
hardly two percent and the percentage of women 
professionally trained is still lower, it is a distinct 
loss to the community if their training is not put to 
use. Hence ft is not surprising that, in rural and 
backward places, marriage, far from being a bar to 
women in service, has been even a recommendation. 
Instances are not wanting of married couples being 
employed in educational and other institutions, the 
women occupying posts as heads, while the men 
are employed m one or other subordinate capacity om 
in the same institutions* The inc lina tion among the 
educated women themselves is to drop out erf their 
occupation once they are married The few who 
stick to their jobs do so actuated by the desire either 
to be useful to the community or to supplement the 
income of their "bread-winner**” 1 have noticed in 
the North that a trained nurse, wife of a Tanga 
driver, makes a larger contribution to the famfly 
income than the fares collected by the husband, and, 
that too, with the handicap of m burfa which she had 
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to put oh every time she went on a professional call. 
&Ier husband, illiterate as he was, never objected to 
*he wife earning.. Instances like this are many. 

O': It is generally found that the lower the strata 
of society, the greater is the recognition - that 
women should work. In fields, in mines, in factories, 
women take their equal share of work with their 
men. Why not the same thing - happen f among 
the educated classes? With few openings for 
feducated men and women j and the professions 
overcrowded, the competition for available jobs 
is very keen. This is especially so in Okies. 
: Though there is no opposition from men to women 
taking up employment when it is an economic 
r necessity for them, there persists the 1 feeling that 
1 married women need not join in the general hunt for 
wcrk. With more women entering the professions, 
rthe tendency seems to be to eliminate more and more 
the married women from employment as her eco¬ 
nomic position is better than that of her unmarried 
sister and as her added responsibilities require more 
of her attention. But as things are at present, 
the altruistic motive of giving up one’s job for the 
fobless, does not find favour with economically 
better situated women. On the contrary, there are 
to be found many middle-aged and elderly women 
with families of children and grandchildren occupying 
^important positions in institutions which would benefit 
a great deal by the infusion of new spirit and modem 
r ideas. This can only be done if the older women ace 
replaced by younger, energetic and more competent 
women. 

For those married women who do not find outlets 
^for their intellectual attainments in domestic work 
and care of families, it may be suggested that the 
Vast field of social and welfare work affords ample 
^opportunities for them. Our women have still to 
realise that pleasure and profit can be derived to a 
"degree which salaried employment cannot give by 
Tendering service to others, A lady who figures 
prominently in the social, medical and welfare work of 
her province once bitterly complained that, though 
r there were a number of women graduates in her part 
j£>f the country she could not get them, to interest 
[themselves and much less help her in the numerous 
‘activities in which she was engaged, ‘’Soon after 
their graduation, (he girls are anxious to secure 
jobs,” said another woman leader. It is but 
natural that economic independence should have an 
attraction for women, whether married or un¬ 
married, after centuries of dependence on others, 
which has been their lot. In order to make this 
independence widespread, our women should under¬ 
take to enlighten and raise their sisters to the level 
to which they themselves have risen, 
p Among educated women very few have entered 
public life. They can do much useful work by 
entering municipalities and local boards where the 
opportunities of supervising and improving the 
standard of primary education and physical culture 
pf the boys and girls, are plentiful, r Women’s powers 
of organisation have enabled them to achieve great 
things in the world—In England their political 
freedom and in Soviet Russia the citizenship of 
free and full standing in the State In addition to 
. their recognition as independent economic entities, 

*|i Unwise Officials The Dnyanoday& x the well- 
known Christian missionary organ, writes: “How 
lunwise some Government officials can be was 
illustrated, in another happening of last week, when 
-the semi-official Volume, Indict In 1933-34 , was 
.'published containing unfortunate aspersions oh Indian 
■ politicians, r That this kind of thing must cease if 
, India and Britain are to remain united, was shown by 
l many -angry Indian comments," , ■ >. * j 


FREE LEGAL AID FOR THE POOR. * 

V (B* G. Kher.) I , 

Tha history of the origin and growth of the LegaP 
Aid movement is extremely ■ interesting- lust 60'“ 
years ago, r. e., on the 8th March 1376, a few 
Germans met in the office of a lawyer in New York - 
and decided to form an organisation to render free - 
legal aid to German immigrants who were in those 
days being exploited by dishonest employers,, 
boardmg-house keepers and others owing to their 
poverty and ignorance. In course of time, the value 
of its work and the sound instincts which ha<L 
prompted it, enabled this small Society to become one 
of the largest organisations in New York rendering, 
assistance to all poor persons unable to obtain justice 
owing to lack of means—not confining its activities 
to the poor and helpless of any particular nationality 
,but extending them to all alika To-day, each large 
town in America (and several countries in Europe!* 
has its Legal Aid Society. Thousands of poor and 
helpless people take advantage of its beneficent., 
activities. Millions of dollars have been recovered 
by Legal Aid lawyers for the poor and helpless and a 
considerable amount of misery and beart-burning- 
have been relieved by their efforts. 

It is a great pity that Legal Aid work has not: 
yet obtained in this country the recognition which 
jt deserves as a highly important and useful branch 
of social service activities. Thus, for example, wbiler 
we find a ready response to appeals for free medical 
aid for the poor, a similar appeal on behalf of Legal: 

Aid falls on deaf ears. We have just heard from the 
President of the Bombay Legal Aid Society wbafc. 
s pi end id work it has done during the past ten years. 

It must, however, be admitted that our progress has 
not been as swift nor the extent of our operations as 
great as our cause entitles us to expect. 

The reasons are two-fold. (1) First: There Is 
considerable misapprehension in the minds not only 
of laymen but also of lawyers as to the meaning oF 
Legal Aid, the kind of suffering a Legal Aid Society 
seeks to relieve and its proper functions. Very often*, 
when I requested members of the Bar in 1 some 
District to start a Legal Aid Society in their town*, 
the reply made was *‘0 I but we do not charge the 
same fees to all clients and when we have a client 
who is too poor to pay our fees, we do not always^ 
refuse him : we do his work without charging any 
fees—there is no need fora Legal Aid Society in our 
District." Now a little thought should reveal the 
fundamental difference between individual members 
of the Bar working for poor people Without charging- 
fees as a favour and an organised Society rendering 
free legal a id to all 1 deservi ng poor peopl c 

who are unable to secure justice owing to 
lack of means. Moreover, conducting cases* 

In Court without any fees 1 is not all that is expected 
of a Legal Aid Society. In fact that is only one out 
of the many functions which it is meant to discharge*- 
It may perhaps be wortji-while, therefore, to deal with 
this subject at greater length: 

In theory, the [aw is the same for rich and poor- 
alike. Equality before the law is the only basis on 
which a democracy can safely be founded and the 
equal protection of the laws is the sole guarantee of" 
the individual’s right to lire, liberty and the pursuit. .COITI 
of happiness. But unfortunately, these Ideas of 
social justice do not work themselves out in practice. 

The function of a Legal Aid Society is to do Ini 
an organised way what has heretofore been done 
privately by many members of the Bar in their own 
offices. Organized attempt makes the work more 
efficient and there is no sense of obligation or emba^- 

■Speceb 4l tbs public meeting h#M on Monday ee be hull fl £ 

Eoaab*j Lcga.1 Aid Soolaiy. . _ 
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rassment on the part of the Legal Aid client. Legal 
Aid work supplements and does not compete with the 
work of the Bar. Sot no cases are received* where 
the applicant can afford to pa y a fee to lawyers. 
Our laws have recognized the duty of providing free 
legal aid to the poor by making provision for pauper 
petitions, but practical experience has shown that 
in this country at any rate, there are many, who 
are too ignorant and too poor to avail themselves 
even of this facility* unless guided by somebody* 
Besides, there is a very large amount of work out¬ 
side the Courts, which a Legal Aid Society has to 
do and th z pauper procedure takes no count of this. 
Far from encouraging or increasing resort to the 
Law Courts, a Legal Aid Society avoids hasty 
resort to the Law Courts by conciliation, arbitration, 
persuasion and proper advice* Having thus given 
an outline of the functions of a Legal Aid Society, 
let us see how it works and whom it is intended to 
help, 

A Legal Aid Society helps the poor applicant 
i. e n one who has no income or whose income is just 
sufficient to maintain himself but insufficient to 
meet extraordinary demands. As soon as such a 

E erson comes to the office of the Legal Aid Society, 
S is asked to give particulars regarding his own 
name, age, etc., as also those of the person against 
whom legal aid is required, particulars of his income 
and those who are dependent on him, the name of 
the person who referred him to the Sooiety and the 
other details of his case* His application is then 
referred to a Committee which carefully considers 
whether he has a just grievance remediable by law. 
This, sometimes, necessitates repeated interviews 
and discussions. The Committee also considers 
the ethical aspect of the case, the means of the 
applicant, his chances of success in a Court and 
numerous other practical questions. If it is decided 
to admit the application, a letter is usually sent to 
the opponent stating the claim, a member of the 
Committee interviews him if advisable and in a 
large number of cases, recourse to Law Courts 
la found unnecessary. The applicant gets proper 
advice as to his own rights and the rights of bis 
opponent, the opponent knows that the applicant 
is not so helpless as he believed, and In a number of 
cases, a satisfactory solution of the dispute is arrived 
at by negotiations. If this fails, then the Courts 
have to be resorted to, 

1 shall now turn to the other reason, why our 
Sooiety in Bombay has not made greater progress. 
In most of the* American Legal Aid Societies, the 
rule is to retain a commission of 13 per cent on all 
collections of five dollars or over. A retaining fee 
of 10 cents is also charged for each case and In 
cases, where any drafting of documents or appearance 
is necessary, a further fee of 15 cents is usually 
charged. In deserving oases, this small payment is 
no doubt waived, but small as the sum appears to 
be, as the recoveries made by the Sooiety on behalf 
of applicants arc fairly large, its funds are always 
receiving an income. In Bombay, for our expenses, 
wc have to rely merely on the small annual subscrip¬ 
tion of members, who also render personal services 
to the Society as volunteers. Wo have* therefore, 
no separate office, or paid Secretary, or staff to assist 
and no tegular organisation devoted solely to the 
furtherance of this movement. We are, therefore, 
handicapped to a certain extent for w» r * of proper 
machinery to accelerate our pace. ; 

I would take this occasion to draw attention to 
another of our disabilities Even if a Legal Aid client 
succeeds in an action In Court and costs are awarded 
to him, he is unable to recover them from bis 
opponent, as he has been given legal aid under an 
agreement that the serviocs are rendered free of cost. 
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If our Society were allowed to recover and retain the 
amount of costs awarded to a successful Legal Aid 
client, we will soon bo In possession of sufficient 
funds to extend our organisation and render more 
efficient service. * \ 

It will not be disputed that the work is very noble 
We must bring it to the notice of those to whom 
movements fbr social welfare make an appeal- 
Already, tbe Courts and Judicial Officers in Bombay 
recognised the utility of our work and frequently 
applications made to them by people in distress for 
legal aid are referred by them to the Legal Aid 
Society, If it were generally known what an 
amount of suffering is relieved by the mere know¬ 
ledge that there Is some one to turn to for help 
even when you have not got a pi© in your pocket* 
no Legal Aid Society would lack for funds to carry- 
on its good work. “IVe heard of hearts unkind, kind 
deeds with coldness still returning; but the gratitude 
of men, hath oftener left me mourningr is the 
frequent experience of a legal aid worker. 

There is another aspect of the movement which 
I would like to emphasise^ particularly so far as 
lawyers are concerned. Nobody loves a lawyer. 
He is generally considered to be a selfish member 
of society, If not an unworthy pest in It On© need 
not point out bow mistaken this view Is, One must 
remember that just as a soldier is necessary to 
defend the country against unlawful aggression from 
Outside and a policeman: to keep peace and order 
within it, so is a lawyer necessary to society to 
uphold the cause of justice between man and man. 
It is his province to help the weak and the oppressed, 
to obtain justice as against the strong and the 
oppressors—regardless of whether the former can 
pay for It or not. It is pre-eminently the business 
of the lawyer to make justice available even 
to those who are without means to obtain it. The 
stigma which, rightly or wrongly, attaches to the pro¬ 
fession of a lawyer and the charge of selfishness laid 
at his door, will be at least partially removed if 
lawyers organize a movement such as die Legal Aid 
Sooiety. Thus even if all other noble considerations 
are left out, from the purely selfish point of view 
also, lawyers would be well advised to organise and 
carry on this movement vigorously- f 

J would, however, personally prefer to appeal 
to the nobler side of human nature, which 
prompts us to assist the poor and distressed^- 
regardless of any thought of return. We must 
place before us the high and noble Ideal of making 
justice not only equai but free to all. The lawyer 
must work and prove his usefulness to society not 
merely because it brings him a pecuniary re¬ 
compense but because looked at from a proper point 
of view, there can be no profession or calling which 
can be deemed more honourable than that of up¬ 
holding the noble cause of justice, of defending the 
poor against the oppression of the mighty, of restoring 
peace and harmony where strife and bitterness 
prevail—these in brief are the high ideals actuating 
the Legal Aid Movement, 

Pural Uplift Grant fop the Punjab:— 
The Department of Fubhc Health* Punjab* has bean 
allotted a sum of Ks. 2,44,151 out H6f th* 
grant of Rs, 8J lakhs, which the Government 
or India has placed at tho disposal of the Punjab 
Government for th* promotion of rural uplift work in 
the province, Ays the Director, Public information* 
Punjab* The Department has taken in hand three differ¬ 
ent items of public utility programme, comprising sanitary 
improve me ots In SI village* of Gujarat district, provision: 
of bored-hole latrines In Gurdaspur district, and the 
supply of wholesome drinking water to seven Important 
rend centres. 
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THE NEW OUTLOOK TOWARDS 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS * 

“The first thing that we have got to impress on the 
public* is the extreme complexity of all social pro¬ 
blems- When men and women come and tell me that 
they know the right way to act in any of these grave 
social matters, I anticipate either the inspiration of 
genius or the rashness of folly. M Karl Pearson* 

It is a cardinal feature of this age that the centre 
of gravity of the world of controversies has definitely 
shifted from theological abstractions to social 
problems. All over the world diverse social problems 
are being hotly discussed, great scientists and social 
thinkers are in search Of adequate remedies that will 
mitigate the social crisis. In America persona like 
Ben Lindsey have been baffled out of their wits at the 
ghastly figures of the divorce-rate, and the problem 
of the mulatto. In France people are scared away 
by the population problem, the decrease in birth-rate 
and the enormous use of contraceptives. In 
England the population is almost stationary, and the 
family is gradually disintegrating* In Germany 
Hitler is ‘going back 1 to medieval times, in the face 
of the whole civilized world, with high pretentions of 
being an apostle of Aryan purity- 

in India everybody knows how bitter these contro¬ 
versies have been. Inter-caste marriage, the 
desirability or otherwise of the caste-system, and 
sects that have been almost water-tight compartments, 
the growing necessity of the means of birth-control 
etc., all these have been the causes of internal disse¬ 
nsions I believe that these social problems are 
seldom approached in a manner in which they ought 
to be* Whenever these are tackled there is a 
top-heavy clamour, people indulge in needless rhetoric 
and cheap platitudes, . all sound and little sense. 
It does not dawn upon them that the social 
problems come within the, purview of the social 
sciences. If anybody tells them that sociology or 
biology is vitally connected with social affairs it 
comes to them as a revelation- The method of 
discussion in which people habitually indulge is 
frankly an a priori method which b opposed to all 
logic and scientific investigation. This b an age of 
cant and commonplace sayings by which the 
populace U easily deluded, Havelock Ellis has 
sufficiently exposed the cant of “Divine Love" and 
Feminism which 1 first culminates in delicious 
flapperdo and then into racial suicide. Eminent 
biologists like D. M» Bateson and Karl Pearson have 
exploded the myth of democracy and the pernicious 
nature of the caste-system. The right way oF 
approaching these social problems Is to consult these 
social sciences viz. biology, psychology, or sociology 
without which any solution is bound to remain 
Inherently defective. 

As Julian Huxley remarks, <*The discoveries of 
biological science, during the last hundred years 
have quite altered our outlook upon many familiar 
aspects of human life. One of the spheres where 
the change has been most obvious Is in regard to 
heredity and racial problems. While dealing with 
society and its problems we must thoroughly investi¬ 
gate the biological basis of human nature, the evolu¬ 
tion and the structure of society. It his coma to be 
recognized that man is a biological specimen, as 
much as snakes and ants, his affairs ana biological 
affairs, and must be carried on in accordance with 
sound biological principles/* 

If we just visualised the diverse problems that 
confront us in our daily life such as marriage, 
education, moral or survival values, criminality 
and the high talk of individual freedom, divorce, 
sex education, family -as the unit of sooial 


organization, it is incumbent upon us to investigate 
very carefully the nature of these problems and 
deal with them in a scientific way. It is an amazing 
fact^ that ^ modern youths who are so proud 
of living in this scientific age want to show 
themselves off as basing their considerations on 
the findings of modern science. They profess to 
have a scientific outlook; they are knights out for 
the destruction of hypocrisy : their slogan is reason. 
But this is a travesty of words, a mere 'fiction*. 
The 'fact* is they are too impatient of scientific 
erudition, reason is thrown to the winds to the 
painful realization that after all that “Man acts as 
he feels and not as he thinks'*. In the preface to 
Saint Joan, Shaw tells us that in the modern world 
credulity and intolerance are on the increase *the 
layman superceding the theologian*. People are 
little aware of the fact that biology has much to 
say in the advance of human civilization. The idea 
that "the conduct of life and society should be based 
on sound biological maxims" (Jennings) becomes 
a paradox. 

Biology is the science of living organisms. Within 
the span of fifty years, it has wrought marvels in 
contributing^ to the knowledge of mankind. Recent 
researches into heredity the genes and h armories, 
the blending of racial stocks etc., clearly testify to 
the fact that biology has to play the Erst fiddle 
In solving the world problems of social structure, 
population and racial improvement The prohibition 
of any marital relation between Aryans and non- 
Aryans* discouraging women from falling into a 
dynamic industrial life, an earlier age for marriage, 
the sterilizing of defective individuals these are some 
of the features in which the biological tendency is 
being manifested in the Western nations. 

The familial disintegration, the declining birth-rate 
even in the midst of differential fertility, the 
"south slaves danger*** the exuberant growth of 
social pathology, these are some of the problems 
which have profoundly disturbed the conscience of 
Western civilization. In 1880 the average 
English family had four ohildren, the present average 
is two (4'58 to 214 to be exact,) the fall in the birth¬ 
rate from S4*2 per thousand in 1880 to 163 in 1930. 
America has always been styled as **a museum of 
races in a melting pot*’* It is well worth remembering 
that various races and illustrious dynasties have been 
mercilessly obliterated from the face of the earttu 
The Nordics are hastening towards extinction. 


These illustrations are sufficient to point out what 
a potent influence biology wields over human affairs? 
and a solution to any social problem should be 
fortified by such considerations. 


635* Bhanwar* 1 
Poona 2, J 


V* FL Talajsikar. 


Dp* Pelt’s Visit £—Mr. A. Pelt, the Director of In* 
formation Section of the League of Nations, Geneva, was 
among the prominent passengers who arrived In Bombay 
by the “Strathnavcr " Mr* Pelt, in an Interview* said that 
he was visiting India for the first time and his visit had 
twofold object, namely, to establish closer relations with 
the Government of India and also to inspect the League ^om 
of Nations local office in Bombay. Mr* Felt is now on a 
visit to Delhi meeting Government members and members 
of the Legislative Assembly. He will return to Bombay 
after a week** stay in Delhi and will meet officials and 
non-officials here, Since the visit of Sir Arthur Salter 
seven years ago, said Mr. Pelt, no high official of the 
League of Nations had visited this country on behalf of 
the League and, therefore, it was that he had been sent 
out, Mr* Pelt hoped to visit Madras and Calcutta if time 
permitted. 
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INTER-RELIGIONS CONFERENCE. 

. realpal Cocasada^1936. 

In pursuance of a resolution passed at a meeting 
-of Sratimo Workers in Andhradesa held in 
Berhampore (Ganjam) in March 1935, an Inter- 
Religions Conference for promoting peace, concord 
and fellowship among the people, through a realisa¬ 
tion of the harmony, unity ana universality of all 
’religions, was held in the Town Hall of Cocanada 
On the 22nd and 23rd of March, Persona attended 
from almost every Important town in the Province, 
Masulipatanv Rajahmundry, Bezwada, Fittapuram, 
Amalapuram, Narasapur, Madhavaram, N id ad a vole, 
Gandhredu, Feddopuram, Kovvur, Turn, Gudivada, 
Thotapalli and Ramachendrapur and also from 
Madras and Mangalore, The attendance at the 
three sessions in spite of the inclement weather 
varied between 250 to 30& ' 

The proceedings began with the singing by a 
choir of three girls of Rabindranath Tagore's Bharata 
Geeta, followed by a prayer led by Mr. E, Subbu- 
krishnaiya, Brahmo Minister from Mangalore. There¬ 
upon Mr, K. Kali ana Swami read the Secretaries’ 
statement giving the history and activities of the 
Andhra Brahma Sadhanasram under whose auspices 
‘the Conference was convened. The opening address 
■was given by Rao Bahadur C. V, Krishna Swami 
Aiyei\ who pointed out that the way to achieve 
■religious unity was to emphasise the essentials of the 
different religions and to discourage the exaggeration 
of non-essentials. 

, In welcoming the representatives of different 
■religions Mr. D, V. S, Prakasa Rao, Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, pleaded for the popularisation 
-of the highest wisdom of the different religions of 
the land as a means of bringing about unity and 
-concord among the people. Mr. O* Kandaswami 
Chetty, was elected President of Ihe conference. In 
bis presidential address Mr, Chettlar pointed out how 
by formulating the harmony, unity and universality 
of all religions as the basis of this conference the 
Reception Committee carried the In ter-Religions 
: movement in the country one step further than a similar 
'Conference held in 1934 at Bangalore under 
Muslim auspices, and another held later In the, 
year under the auspices of Sri Sankara Chary a. 
Dr. KurtikotL These Conferences bad to content 
■ themselves with inviting representatives of different 
faiths to expound the teachings of their religion. 
Tfao Cocanada Conference ventured to focus the 
teaching* of different religions upon the solution of 
the crying problem of TJnity in India and thus 
■create harmony and fellowship among these religions. 
'Ibis the President said was in harmony with the 
spirit and message of Ram Mohan Roy and his 
successors In the Brahmo Samaj. Dabendra Nath 
Tagore and Keshub Chandra Sen, and of Justice 
Ranado of the Prarthana Samaj. He believed that If 
'the message and spirit of these religious leaders was 
absorbed ©y the people throughout the country 
over and above their distinctive faiths, many of the 
social religious and political problems of (he country 
including the communal problems would be easily 
solved* 

The reading of papers specially prepared for the 
Conference followed the reading of messages received 
from leading gentlemen in different parts of the 
oountry» among whom may be mentioned His Holi¬ 
ness Jagad Guru Sankara Chary a, Dr, Kurtikoti, 
Rabu Ramanand Chattcijee, Editor, Modem Review, 
Dr. G* S. Arundale, President, Theosophical Society, 
Mr. IX G* Vaidya, Secretary, Bombay Prarthana 
Samaj, IX. Sir Radhakrishnan, Sir R. Venkata 
Rateam Naidu, Dr, James Cousins, Mr. L Patnalk, 
Dewau of Farlakicnidi, Dr. D. S, Ramachcndra Row, 
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Mr. V. R* Sbinde, Depressed Classes Mission, Poona, 

Dr. Heramba Chandra Maitra, Ex-Principal, City 
College, Calcutta, Babu Satis Chandra Chakravarti, 
President Sadhanashram» Calcutta and Mr, Nyapathi 
Subba Rao Pantulu, 

Mr* Dp S, Samoa, m* a., the principal of 
the Rajah mu ndry Government Arts College, 

sketched the task be fore those who wished to 
bring about religious unity as fourfold* to unite 
ip fighting i(religion, to condemn the abusing 
and ridiculing of ones 1 neighbours' religion, to 
encourage a reverent study of other religions than 
one's own, and to reform and strengthen one's own 
religion. The oneness of Religion was the subject 
of Rev. A. E. Massey who pointed out how religions 
found their unity in Love^ Rao Bahadur A. Rama 
Rao, e. a*, b* L., in illustrating and enforcing the 
fellowship of Faiths quoted from Emperor AkbaPa 
Prayer* ‘Thy elect have no dealings with heresy 
nor with orthodoxy. Heresy to the heretic is orthodox; 
but the dust of the rose petal Is dear to (he heart 
of the perfume-seller” Sir Nawab Amin Jung of 
Hyderabad’s paper on Unity and Union in Religion 
on the basis of a few fundamental beliefs and- 
practices, was read by the probationary Sub-Regis* 
trar Mr. M, A. Khayum b. a., a member of Executive 
Committee of the Conference. This brought the 
first session of the Conference to a close. . 
j The second session began the next morning at 9 
with prayer led by Mr. K. Hanumanta Rao, Mr. T. 
Prakasa Nayudu M. A,, then read his paper on 
the Religion of Man in which he said he would 
Bum away from all divisive doctrines and try to 
find his oneness with his brother man at any cost. 
Fraternising; not proselytising, is the crying need of 
the times. He would identify truth with love and 
love with truth. Swami Omkar of the Santi Ashram 
in the Tottapalli Hills had his paper read by 
Mr. D. V. S. Rosa, R , a. b, L, The way to realise 
the Universality of Religions, said the Swami, 
through peace is to cultivate God consciousness or 
universal Love in our individual hearts and thus to 
pave the way to the establishment of peace on earth 
and goodwill among nations. This was appropriately 
followed, on the suggestion of Rev Mr. Massey, by 
the observance of two minutes 1 silent meditation on 
Dove, Harmony and Peace. The Catholicity of Islam 
was explained by Khan Bahadur Mr. Zindafa Sahib 
b, A-, who said that far from being a sectarian 
religion Islam thought that other religions too 
demanded respect and toleration* The Democracy of 
the gods was the title of a paper read by Mr* 

M, v, V* K* Rangachari, b. a,, who identified the 
gods whom men worshipped with the forces of nature 
which worked Impartially towards all men. Speaking 
last In the morning session. Mr, B. Venkateswarlu 
M, A-> claimed tor Hinduism all the elements 
of universality in as much as it found a place in 
its system for every kind of faith. 

The afternoon nession opened, after prayer by Mr, 

G. Satyanarayana Murti, with an exhaustive exposi¬ 
tion by Mr* T. HL M. Sadasivayya m. a* b, L„ Addi¬ 
tional District Munsiff, Amalapur, of Veerasaivaism, 
as a middle way between Advaitistn of Sankara and 
the Dwaitistn of Ramanuja- The various tenets and 
practices of Islam were explained at full length by com 
Mr* Abdul Karim B. A., d. f. cl of Vellore, whose 
paper was read bp his fellow theosophist, Mr. A, V* 

Nor ay ana Swami Aiyer M/A,, of tbe local Gautama 
Lodge. The sufficiency of tbe principles and 
methods of Hindu prayer was the subject of the 
oral address delivered by Mr. J. Purushotam M. A*, 
of the Sanskrit College, Kowur, Dr, B, Seshagiri 
Rao M. A*, PK, D„ of VfoUnagaram sent a learned 
thesis, read by Mr, 5. Atchanna Pantulu, b. a., B, L-, 
tracing the points of identity between % Islam and 
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Hinduism both in theory and in practise, Christ and 
Religious Harmony was the theme of Rev Dr, 
J, B. Me Laurin, iflr.£prTJf the Canadian Baptist 
Mission. He dwelt on the ethical teachings of Jesus 
which sought to unify all classes of people whether 
rich or poor, educated or ignorant. The last paper 
was by Mr, E. Subbu Krishnaiyya, m, a,, B. 
sc,» B. D„ missionary of the Brahmo Samaj, who 
quoted Pandit Sivanath Sastri’s description ol 
Universal religion, as based on a belief in 
the progressive nature of religion^ the several 
religions being imperfect attempts of man to grasp 
God under various intellectual, moral, social and 
political conditions. 

In bringing the proceedings to a close the President 
pointed out that the various papers read evidenced 
the working of an inter-religions mind among the 
followers of different religions in India, Every one 
sought to expound his religion in the light and the 
terms of other religions. A noteworthy feature of the 
papers read was the tracing of a parallelism between 
one religion and another. These were preliminary steps 
towards a unification of faiths in India. The most 
important thing they should care for now was the will 
to understand other religions than one’s own and an 
attitude of fellowship and love in their -mutual 
relations. 1 ; . 

Mr. K, Kaliana Swami* Secretary of the Conference, 
then announced the personnel of the Standing 
Committee of the In ter-Religious Conference for 1936, 
as appointed by the Andhra Brahma Sadhanaaranx t 

THE SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE, BOMBAY# 

Twenty-five years ago, on 19th March 1911, for 
the first time in India* an institution started specifi¬ 
cally for rendering social service - was formally 
founded in our great city by the late Sir N, G. 
Ghandavarkar* Kl \ ^" 

1 Through the kind financial help the League 
received in its infancy from great philanthropists Tike 
Sir Ratan Tata and Sheth Damodardas Gordhandas 
Sukhadwala, it was able to make a very decent 
beginning in the very first year of its existence* We 
deem it our good fortune that during the last quarter 
of a century, by the grace of God and by the 
generous support accorded to the League by the 
Bombay public and specially by well-known citizens 
like the late Sir Vithaldas Damodar Thakersey, Kt* 
the late Sir Dorab Tata, the late Sir Ratan Tata* Sheth 
Karyi K arson das and the Trustees of the late N* M. 
Wad fa Charities* the Legue has been enable to carry 
Out almost all its aims and objects for which ft was 
started. We feel much gratified that in spite of 
the most adverse circumstances through which our 
city has been passing during the last fifteen years, 
our League has kept up its beneficent activities. 
The fact that we have been able to show a clean 
record of genuine service is our legitimate cause of 
prideu We are fully conscious of our limitations. 
We are also quite aware as to how unfortunate 
circumstances compelled us to ■ curtail our usual 
activities, yet in spite of this, ft is a matter of intense 
satisfaction to ua that we can present before you a 
substantially good record of sooial service. 

Further it is a matter of great rejoicing that the 
founding of the League in Bombay has been followed 
by several Leagues in India, 

The specially prepared Silver Jubilee Report for 
the years 1911 to 1935 will be shortly out* in the 
meanwhile, to make you acquainted with the League's 
past, present and future aspirations we place before 
you a summary of this Report. I request you to go 
through it and to satisfy yourself as regards the 
justification of the existence of an institution like 
ours in our city. 


Our wants for the futute are many. We requires 
the League to be re4nvlgorated with new blood. Th& 
future of the League is in the hands of the youth of 
Bombay. We wish intensely that on an occasion- 
like this a large number of them should come forward^ 
and get themselves enlisted as the League’s Standing 
Militia of Social Service. 

My heart-felt appeal to all men and women, rich? 
and poor, young and old, is to help the League 
readily and willingly according to their means so- 
that the celebration of the Jubilee may result in a 
substantial Memorial, To my mind, the best 
Memorial which we could devise is to build two 
buildinga—Kme for the Pare! Industrial School oC 
the Mahila Seva M and a I in the compound of the 
Damodar Tbakersy Hall at Parel at a cost of 
Rs. 50,000 and another for £ gymnasium at the same 
place, at a cost of Rs. 10*000, plans of which are 
annexed to the accompanying Report, 

My special appeal is to the Trustees of all 
charitable trusts. The League being a cosmopolitan 
institution unites people of all castes and creeds on 
a common platform for rendering social service and 
hence it eminently deserves recognition at their hands. 
In this appeal, I wish to draw your pointed atten¬ 
tion to the item of the Variety Entertainment in the 
programme. The Entertainment will be given on 
two days: one on Sunday the 15 th March from 10 to- 
12 a, m. when all primary school children and alf 
secondary school students will be admitted at a fiat 
rate of 8 annas, and the other for adults on 21st 
March { Jamshedji Naoroz Day ) from 9*30 p. m, to 
11-39 p, m,—both at the Royal Opera. House, 
Tickets will be available for the.first show both at 
the Opera House and at the League's Head Office 
(Servants of India Society’s Home, Sandhurst Road> 
and for the second show at Mrs. H. J. K^nia, B. a/s- 
Bungalow at Ridge Road, Malabar Hill, or at the- 
League’s Head Office. 

Tee League's much-curtailed annual expenditure- 
for maintaining its usual activities is Rsl 55,000. 
We very badly need all the help that you can give,, 
either by giving donations, big- or smalt, or by 
becoming Patrons, supporters, Life members or" 
ordinary members or by rendering social service in 
any of the various directions of service the League? 
has undertaken* > 

; 1 ■' Yours faithfully, . . 

Krishnalal M. J avert* 

, - < ^ . - ■> — President* 

Indian Women In Science:—Mr, Rcbindr® 
Mohan Datta, ii.se., writes in the Modem, Review-* ^indian* 
women, who are now keen on being trained; 
according to Western methods of education and-, 
going in for education, health Culture, aeroplane 
training, etc., do not lag behind in the domain, 
of science* In the twenty-third session of the. 

Indian Science Congress, held this year in the month 
of January at Indore, many women read papers of con¬ 
siderable value and many joined in the discussions. In 
the Chemistry sec don th* following joint papers wem 
read, oue of the authors in each case being a woman. 
Condensation of Bromal with Urethanes* by Prof. N, W* 
Hicwe and Miss K. D Gavankar of Bombay, Action of* 
Hydrogen Sulphide <m Ohaloone Oxides ,by Miss 8.N. Katrafc 
and Prof, T- S, Wheeler of Bombay. studios in the Authra- 

f idnom series* by Prof. F. C. Mitter and Mis* Taaima 

en Gupta of Calcutta. The Chemistry of indigenous fatty, 
oils. Part XL The Chemical Composition of the fat from, 
the seeds of Qardnia JndLc.a t by Prof. P. Ramaswami 
JVyyar and Miss F, Devi of Bangalore. In the- 
Psychology section* Miss 3, B. Gupta of Calcutta 
read a very interesting paper— -Application of newly 
devised to&ts to fnd how children of seven years- 
reason* In the Botany section* a paper entitled Common 
Plant* of Norhsrn Sikkim , was contributed by Mr, K, P- 
Biswas Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, fiibpmy, 
with Miss H. P* V, Townend of Calcutta. 
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IN DEFENCE OF INDIAN UNIVERSITIEa* 

Dealing* with the celticisms that an alarmingly 
large number of students was receiving University 
education and that the Universities were responsible 
for wastage and unnecessary duplication of teaching 
arrangements, Mr. Shyamprasad Mookeijee Vice 
Chancellor of Calcutta University said they should 
examine the situation dispassionately, and ask them¬ 
selves whether the criticism levelled against the 
Universities in India had any . foundation at all. 
The following excerpts are from his speech. 

Let me flr 9 t take our own University. We serve 
the needs of Bengal and Assam, with the exception 
of a limited area which is controlled by Dacca. We 
have thus practically one University for a population 
fo about fifty million in Bengal and nine in Assam. 
The number of students reading in the University 
and the colleges is about thirty-one thousand ana 
the total expenditure on higher education is eighty- 
six lakhs of rupees, Assam spending about four. 
.Take the whole of British India with a population of 
two hundred and sixty-three millions. India has only 
sixteen Universities and the number of their students 
will be about one lakh and twenty thousand. The 
total expenditure on higher education in India is less 
than four crores of rupees. 

' Let me now turn to other countries. The British 
Isles afford a good illustration for comparison from 
the point of view of population which is about forty- 
five million \ but the number of Universities Is as 
many as sixteen—-what we have for the whole of 
India—and fifty-five thousand students receive ins¬ 
truction under their jurisdiction. About six crores 
and forty lakhs of rupees are spent on higher 
education only in England and Wales. To Univer¬ 
sities alone within this area the State annually 
contributes two orores and twenty-seven lakh9 of 
rupees. 

Let me take the figures for a British ■ Dominion. 
Canada, which has a population of ten million, has 
as many as twenty-three Universities and eighty-five 
thousand students pursue higher education. In 
Germany the population is sixty-six million with 
twenty-three Universities which have an enrolment 
of about eighty-eight thousand students. In Italy, 
whioh has a population of forty-one million, there 
are twenty-six Universities and fifty thousand 
students receive higher education. In Japan with 
a -population of sixty-four million there are six 
Universities and seventy thousand students. 

Let me now give some figures for secondary educa¬ 
tion. In Bengal the number of pupils in different grades 
of secondary schools is about four lakh9 and sixty 
thousand, of whom about three lakhs belong to high 
schools recognised by the University. Assam has, 
in addition, an enrolment of seventy-seven thousand 
pupils in secondary schools. For every seventeen 
who receive secondary education, one proceeds to the 
higher stage. If we take the whole of India, there 
are about twenty-four lakhs of students in schools, 
and for every twenty, one goes up to the 
University stage. But what about other countries? 
In the British Isles seven lakhs of pupil9 read in 
secondary schools, and one in every twelve prooeeds 
to higher education. In Canada one in every three 
joins the University. In Germany the proportion fs 
one to nine; In Italy and in Japan it is one to ten. 

The number of candidates at Che Matriculation 
examination of our University often disturbs the 
peaoe of mind of our critics. May 1 bring it to their 
notioe that if about twenty-five thousand candidates 
will appear at our Matriculation examination this 
.year, four years ago fifty-seven thousand candidates 
sat for the Approved First Examination from aecon- 

. - * TIssQ hao ss U a a ot OaIouIU q oivaniitj'* OontootUoa alir— 


dary schools in England and Wales alone—an exa¬ 

mination which has been adopted by the Universities 
as a Matriculation examination—and seventy-three 
per cent of them were successful? 

Similar illustrations might be given in reference 
to educational opportunities existing in other civilised 
countries which allot enormous sums of money to 
education. We have not heard it stated that the 
number of students receiving instruction in Univer¬ 
sities, in colleges and in secondary schools in these 
countries .is by any means excessive, or that it 
displays an unhealthy mental development on the 
part of the people of these lands. Neither have we 
heard it stated that the large number of Universities 
and educational institutions existing in each of these 
countries—which must necessarily make similar 
provision for teaching and research in any branches 
of study—are wasting national resources or are 
guilty of duplication of arrangements* Neither again 
hive we heard any sweeping condemnation of their 
educational systems on the ground that the vast 
majority of the students is pursuing education as 
indeed they must, not solely out of respect for 
learning for the sake of learning but also as a means 
to an end. . 

W hilc I make these general observations, I do 
not ignore certain essential factors. I recognise that 
each country mu9t have it9 own problems and 
nowhere is the educational system considered perfect. 

I recognise that in each one of these countries there 
is the amplest provision for elementary education. 

But 9urely, if in Bengal or in India primary education 
to-day is utterly inadequate, the fault does not rest 
with the University; neither does it stand to reason 
that the educational opportunities offered at the 
higher stages should be curtailed or condemned. 

1 do not ignore that in other countries education is of 
a varied type and affords facilities for the training 
of youths in diverse branches of knowledge* theore¬ 
tical and practical. But surely, the remedy for the 
present state of things in this country would be to 
make provision for similar kinds of instruction in 
our 9chool9 and colleges and not td'OQmplain against 
the number of students reading in \hero*_I do not 
ignore that in other countries apirt from the edu¬ 
cation which thousands of students receive through 
the medium of the universities, colleges and schools, 
there are other recognised institutes and bodies 
through which knowledge is spread for the benefit 
of the people, both young and old. In our country 
the number of such institutions is extremely limited. 

I do not ignore that in many other countries, 
although general unemployment is a disturbing 
element in national life, unemployment amongst 
educated people, though present, is not so distressing 
as in India. But let us not forget that national 
interests in those lands have secured anr.ong the 
different authorities—the state, the Universities and 
other educational agencies and representatives of 
trade, industry and commerce—a better and more 
harmonious arrangement for the proper utilisa¬ 
tion of the slrilled services of trained men and 
women who are absorbed in diverse occupations and 
careers. In our country unfortunately such co¬ 
operation is not at present found in any appreciable 
measure. ; , . 

I am moved to make these observations because 0171 
in recent times there has been a marked tendency to 
throw a major portion of the blame for the existing 
state of affairs in this country on the Universities 
and to minimise the importance of the work which 
has been done by them. There has often been a 
lamentable want of realisation of the scope for far 
greater service whioh the Universities, if better 
equipped and organised, are oapable of rendering for 
the advancement of national prosperity* 
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; nj :;>UBHXs bo$e in Ireland: * vf,; 

; . The Dublin Correspondent of the AtnrU^ Bazar 
Patrtka writes * v .*-*• r „ t .vr L : . : -l- 

Before he left Ireland, thelatrtMr, Vithalbha' 1 
Patel had promised Madame Gonn© MacBride and 
Mrs. M, Woodsj President and Secretary respectively 
of the Irish-Indian Independence League, that he 
’'would try and send Babu Subhas Chandra Bose to 
Dublin to continue the contact that he had estab¬ 
lished with the Irish people. That was three years 

ago, 1 . r - * 

On arrival - Babu Subhas Chandra Bose 
was welcomed by a large number of Irish friends of 
Indian Freedom movement* The Bengal leader had 
landed at Cork that morning from the American 
liner, “Washington” and had travelled by rail to 
Dublin, having come direct from Paris, He was 
received by the Mayor of Cork and Mrs, Mao 
Swincy* The Welcome accorded to him in Dublin 
was similar to one accorded to the late President of 
the Assembly—warm, sincere and comradily. Apart 
from the Irish friends, there was also a contingent 
of Indian students who are mostly students of Law 
and Medicine in this country, Mr, Bose was 
garlanded by an Indian woman student in Indian 
fashion. As soon as he arrived, autograph hunters 
and press correspondents made him the much sought 
after man. The representat*ves of British Imperialist 
press were anxious to find Out if there was to be 
any secret conspiracy between the Indian leader and 
the Irish patriots. However, when I interviewed him, 
he told me frankly that there was nothing up his 
sleeves. 41 1 have come here," he said, "in fulfilment 
of the request made to me by Mr, Vithalbhai Patel 
before hi* death In October, 1933, to maintain that 
contact between the Indian Nationalist movement 
in Ireland.” He would take the opportunity of meet* 
ing every political leader in the country,- -Ho has 
already received invitations to meet and discuss the 
Indian situation from vartqu^ "“pcritical organisations 
and men of irjfiuehce, He would tie seeing 
Mr* Cosgraye^ ML Keeton, *he Labour Leader and 
a number of prominent members of the Fianna Fail 
..Pari,?;' , - > 

Mr, de Valera has honoured the Indian leader 
by inviting him to see him. That was Mr. 
Bose's first interview in this country* The two 
leaders discussed many problems and the Irish 
President asked his Indian Iriend to make a survey 
of Irish industries. He will be afforded all facilities 
as, 1 understand, Subhas Base, is particularly 
anxious to establish, if possible, trade relations 
between India and the Irish Free State, Though it 
was a long talk, the President has asked Mr. Bose to 
see him once again. 1 He has also given him, a hint 
that he might like to see him everyday during his 
stay in Dublin, With Mr. Norton, the" Labour 
leader, Mr. Bose hopes to acquaint himself with the 
Irish Trade Union and Labour Movement, I asked 
Mr, Bose for ,his first Impression of Mr, De Valera, 
“Your president^* he said, •'is a charming personality. 
He Is a man of determined mind, with a quick 
grasp of essential things. I am very pleased to, 
have had |hU opportunity of meeting him, My only 
regret is I could not see him earlier.” 

There is to be a big reception arranged ■ in 
honour pf the Indian leader under the auspices of the 
Indian-lrish Independence League, Though Fianna 
Fail Party members do not agree with many of the 
activities of the Republican Party they have joined 
■hand* in making to-night's function a great success, 
worthy of the Irish tradition in welcoming a foreign 
visitor. ■ Mr, Bose will also address a public meeting 
and will apeak through the Athlon©^ microphone 
some time next week, 1 He leaves Dublin about the 
15th February for Indht.“ 


[tsUr.17 


T Mrv Bose left Dublin bn Wednesday (February. 1 2, 
flight, However, #in$e writing to you on Monday., b< 
had further conversations with the Minister o| 
Agriculture" and Lands. He discussed With. hUr 
his policy of buying up the big estates and dividing 
them among the peasants. They also discussed Its 
applicability to India, . In his talk with the President 
of Sinn Fein and other officers of that organisation, 

Mr, . Bose discussed with them the national situation 
jn India and Ireland. He was much impressed bji 
the activities of the organisation, though he could 
not wholly support many of its main features. How¬ 
ever, there was a consensus of opinion that contacts 
between India and Ireland would lead to fruitful 
result* for the two countries In their struggle for 
independence from foreign imperialism. 

Being , closely associated with trade unionism, 
journalism and literary work, the directors of the 
"Irish Pres*”, and organ of the Fianna Fail Party, 
invited Mr, Bose to their office. He was received 
by the editor and the general manager,, Mr, Bose 
was impressed with the organisational capacity of 
those who are responsible for the production of the 
leading nationalist newspaper. He naturally, in his 
discussion with the editor, took up the question of 
the foreign policy of the “Irish Press.” He explained 
to the Irish journalists the main difficulty of Indian- 
owned nationalist newspapers and also the Press 
law finder- which the freedom of the press in India 
was much curtailed, 

.*■ Mr,, Bose demonstrated ttie traditional Indian 
courtesy by holding a reception at the Shelboutne 
Hotel before his departure for Cork, In an address 
he said that Ireland had interested the people of India 
for a long time and for many reasons* 1t was not 
only from the political side that the Irish movement 
had interested them. In Ireland he had found interest 
in India among people of all shades of political 
□pinion,-’ Other . speakers included Madam Gonne 
MacBride, Mrs. .Woods, Dr. Hanningaru Those 
present also included Mr. Erskine Childers, Mr,.Sean 
MacBride, Mis* B* Q. Mufiane, Mrs. Sean Keating, 

Mrs, G. Coulter, _ Various political and social organi¬ 
sations were also well represented, for we had the 
opportunity of chatting with Mr, T, O’Carroll of 
the; Universities Republican Club* Miss Maire 
Comferford,” who is , woman ^editor of the “Irish 
Press," ? | I \ * . . . . 

A largo gathering of Indians and Irish friends of 
Indian freedom saw Mr, Bose leave. Dublin on 
Wednesday night for Cork from the Baggot Station. 

On the following day he 3 died On the American 
liner, ^President Harding" for Paris. Before leaving 
Dublin, Mr, Bose had a final talk with Mr. Sean 
T* O'Kelly, the Vice President of the Executive 
Council, They discussed the possibility of exchange 
of University professors between India and the Irish 
Free State, I am told Mr- O’Kelly assured Mr* Bose b 
that he would bear the matter in mind. 

I also took the opportunity of chatting with the 
Indian leader for a few minutes before bis departure. 

I advisedly say that l chatted.with the Indian leader and 
not with the Bengal leader.' For, when I happened to 
mention Mr. Bose to an Irish friend a* “the well-known 
Bengal leader/’ Mr* Bose resented such a suggestion, com 
I did not realise that 1 was unwittingly responsible 
for doing injustice to him. Mr, Bose said “Why 
do you call me a Bengal leader ? I am not provin¬ 
cial.” I certainly accept Mr* Bose’s contention. For 
the last few years I have had the privilege of reading 
his speeches and writings and, I can .safely say 
that Mr* Bose has always struck me as an Indian 
patriot first and Indian patriot last* J 

When 1 drew Mr* Bose’s attention to the gossip 
that. was available in the town of Mr. BoseT>eJng 
watched by certuii plain clothes men, with a supreme 
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air of indifference he discounted the same. In hi# 
opinion the gossip had no foundation, though many 
of my Irish friend# think otherwise. Incidentally, I 
must emphasise the fact that although there are a 
fow Irishmen in the pay of the British Government* 
It doe# not necessarily follow that an average 
Irishman is a renegade to his country and ail that 
It Stand# for in relation to Great Britain. I can 
recall an Incident which took place three year# ago. 
An Indian visitor to Dublin was chased by an 
Irishman* who later on followed him to London, and 
communicated to Scotland Yard his whereabout#. 
On the following morning a representative of Scotland 
Yard accompanied by this Irish gentleman visited 
the residence of the Indian with the ostensible object 
of interrogating him. What amused me on that 
occasion wa» the quiet and unnoticed departure of 
this Indian from London back to Dublin after these 
two gentleman had waited for him in vain at his 
residence for over 24 hours I 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD. 

Under lb* patvoiiag* ot and largely a ujj|HM le iI b) Uul 
at EL, H» Ibv MAbaraj* OtMkvmt of Barode. 

f BegMetod tmditr Uu Band* Gmapeodw Agt 111 ol 1S#T J, 

HaiD OfwtOii A* 

Branch a e'i— Bombay t Ahmedabad* JVivurt, Metiudi 
Dnbhol, Sunt, Petiad, Patau, Amrell, Uhlimrir, SUh pur, 
Kirjiio, KAlalj Kidl, Mpadwan), Dwirki, and Port OfchAi 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED R*. 6o.oq.ooo 

CAPITAL PAII>UP * 20,09,004 

RH5ERVB FUND ... „ ^,50.000 

DEESOXOB3: 

Sir Lalubbel 5amaidu, Kt., C.I.6., <Chairman), 

Sboth DurfApn»4 Sbambbupru«4 Laalcarf, tMUl 
Agent, Ahmedobod,) 

Shetb Todarmal Gblraanlol Sam a I Boebar, Milt Agent 
Banda, 

TooIjMm Kaacband (Kiiacband Dovcbaod ft O 

Lt4,, Bombay,) 


TRUE HAPPINESS 

only comes from 
FINANCIAL f 
s SECURITY 



• THE TRAVANCORE 
NATIONAL BANK U? 

95^27. CHURCH GATE STREET, 


FORT - BOMBAY. 


Mr, Glrdhartal Uosabhtl fart kb, B.A., LLH. 4 Barodt, 

Raj Rain* Bhallal OaJLbhal Amin, B. A,, M. 5. G, U 
^ManagLng Agent, Alembic Chemical Workl Co q Md, t 

Seth PndMikbJal Maiitkl (ShofftKfc Mill*, Ltd, 
Ahmcdabad) 

Mr. 5. D* SakJa twain (Tata Sons, Ltd„ Bombay.) 

Mr. WaJchaod Iflracband (Bombay. 

Mr, Manllol Balahhal Nauavatl, B. A„ LU A. (VI. Fed 
Barodb 

cuBBiurr deposit ACoormra, 

lates-eeb oa dally balaoooi tram Be, BOO bo Bl 1,00,000, 
will be allowed at i pet oenb. pat annum atid on ■ ami ova* 
Be, IjOO^WO by rpeoLal err* age monk, No Interem Wblob 
doea noli noma to Be, 6 per bait* jre*i will be aUomd. 

F1XBD DEPOSITS. 

Beaelted lor long or ebort pertodt oo tense wbiob may ke 
aeaartalned on fcppUeakJoa. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

The fl+oic gttali aooommcdatloa an term a bo ba am aged 
kgaLnil approved aeaarltioe. 

The Beak undertaker on behalf of It* aoiutltaeata I ha ml* 
Qnebodf ol Bhem and Sflauritteeand tbn aoUadtian at dividend* 
bud Lntortrt thereon £ It also undertaker lb* an I* end punbaaa ot 
&dt*tllcq eat Paper and aU draorlpflotir of Btook at modiraW 
dhargea parttonlar* oi which may be learnt on application. 

BA VINOS BANK DEPOSITS, 

Depoeit* renewed tn Saving* Bank aooouote end Saving* Bank 
depoell aoooante. Internet on tbo*« La allowed at ■ pec oral pa 
annum. Bula on application* 

W. G. 0B0UNDWATB3r 

OimhI Uataf#, * 


TUB SCI INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY* LIMITED- 


Fortnightly dulling# between 
Bombay, Karachi sod Calcutta, 
Burma calling at Galle Tutfoorin 
Colombo and other coast port# 
according to demand* 


For Freight and other particular* apply to— 

NAAROTAM MORARJBB ft Co, 

Ajmt* 

Sadama Holm, Sl^dprott Head, Ballard Kda t ^ 

1-1 # Bombay, 
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THE BANK OF INOIA, LTD. 

(Established 7th September 1900*) 

CNQORPOBATKD UN PER THS INDIA* QOMFATTtEa AOT 
VI OF 1082, 


MEAD OFFICES 


ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAT. 


Branches t— 


BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Mettion St., Bombay* 
BANDltA, (Near Bombay,) 
MALABAR HILL, 

S/4 Hughes Road, Bombay* 
AHMEDABAD. 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch, 
CALCUTTA, 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar,) 
NAGPUR CITY, 

POONA, 

POONA CITY, 

RAJKOT, 

SURAT. 


Capital Subscribed .««. Rs* 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up ...**• „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund . * 1,04,00,000 

London Agents :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 

Interest is allowed On daily balance! from Rs. 800 to 
Bi. 1*00,000 @ 1% per annum. Interest on balances in 
exceaa of Ks. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement* 
Mo credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to loss than Rs. S per half year. 


FIXED DEPOSITS, 


Deposits ate received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application* 

m Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable term** 
Rules on application/' The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Willi and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained On 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security, 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 


The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
■tock at moderate charges particulars of which may bo had 
on application, 

A* G* GRAY, 


Manager* 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

^pHE outright payment of the Insurance 
money to the widow or children in 
one lump sum is a great mistake. To 
apply a real test you would only ask 
yourself how your wife would invest such 
a sum now without any help whatever 
from you* The woman has been 4 * All 
the Wife and Mother f is ill-equipped to 
inyest and safeguard funds designed to her 
family'a protection for many years. 

Therefore take advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

For further particulars apply to 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR: 

AND ' d 

TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

BEAT) OFIHCft; ApclLoBtraat, Fork Bokra*, 


BRAH0KE3; 


R a, ram at I (District Poona), 
Islam (Hi r (District 5atnra) 
Karsdl ( * 

Tsajcftoo f ft 

Sstara ' ( „ , 

Klriojskurwsrfl ( * 

5tilrala C i, 

Kore^aon ( „ , 

Kopergaon (District A hi 

oagar). 

Sfaevgaou C „ *, X 

ATifliednagar' . „ ). 

Bhlwamll (District Than*). 

Palghar ( « n X 

Kalyan ( » » }, 

Akluj (District Sbolspur). 


Vlrmragaua 

D build 

Dandalctia 
Nandurbar 
Shir pur 
Shahada 

Sakri 

StndkheUa 

Malogaou 

Satana 

Kalwan 

Dohad 

Knlol 


(District Atntif* 
dabad), 
(District Wwt 
KhanJcstax 


(Dial 


^ strict Nulb^ 
(District Panctit 


SlrOhanUal V. Wehte, BLOB.!,, 
Sir Dalubbal Ba maid as. HA, 
MadhowjiH D. Xbactenvy, 

B. G. S^rlay*. Esq., 

Or. 7. Mnrdfubwh?, 

B. N ( Kjeahvalo, liq., 


.DIBBOTORH 1 


ProC.'Y, G. K*U, m 
B. N. Bajnduya, 

A. P. Kolkarnl, E*q„ 

D. W. Rank, Eoq., 

F. B. Laxmesliwaf. 

0 * If. Gandhi, Esq*., ! 

Rao Bahadur R. V. Vandakat 
V. L. M*bba, Esq., 


SHARE CAPITAEi ;— 

( Fully Ptald) **;«;«; Rs* 1*,y6 r9 OO 

1 DEPOSITS fixed Bov oqi year and shorter or long« porloda 
ana accepted. Bates and oVhor partlaulan may be aeastaluad 
from the underafguod, 

1, OUSfiENI iOOOUHTfl are opened for Ooopentta 
GooLetlea and IndLvtdnahu Interest is allowed ou daily balaiuH 
uo% ftxoceding Be. 1,00,000, 

8- HAVIKG8 BANS DEPOSITS are uaopted' And Infers!* 
mid at I per mu*, on mlofnuim monthly boLanatu, Bulea m,* 
cm otatalnod Uom the underfill good. * 

4, Drafta are Inusd on dUtrlal and other terns on temj te hm 
asoartalaed oa Application, 

■wfwZt* Baakfinanflin only CfcwiimttM Boot**Am la 

tlM Bombay Pr^ldcnoy, oaths rwioinnieiiiiatloa u* Bealrtrav. 

Oo^peratlvB Swietiea, Bombay Prwidenoy* 3MW*r* 

4. AMoatta ara audited quarterly by a firm of InsorDcrated 
Aooountaate and yearly by a Special GutothidbuI Amiltef, 
ristemante ol financial poaUkut are pttblLabed In tha 
M Bombay Government Gavotte/* 


VAIZUNTH U MEHTa, 

Managing, EHractei,; 


; VERT IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS, 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922, 
known as the Malavia Conference. 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading's 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists. The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Report contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence including correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi, 
Price As, S including Postage. 
For Copies Apply to :— 

The Manager, 

Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamakshi House, 

* Bandra, Bombay 20, 
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Invigorating and Wealth Giving. 

realDatidar.com 


Giving the daily bath to 
the baby is no worry to 
be mother- if she uses 
MYSORE SANDAL SOAP 
The baby likes Jt and he 
will be happy only if he 
gets a tablet of MYSORE 
SANDAL SOAP to play with 


USE MYSORE 
SOAR. 


SANDAL 


GOVERNMENT SOAP FACTORY, BANGALORE. 

Sole Agents .• for Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind and . 
Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and North Kanara) and 

Rajputana. 

Messrs. RAMJANALLY EBRAHIM & Co., 

81, Princess Street, Bombay 2. 


“INDIAN OPINION” 

(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi In 1803) 

For The Moral. Political and Social Advancement 
Of South African Indians. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

Within the Union ------ 20s Annually. 

. 10s. 6d. Half-yearly. 

Outside the Union .... .... 21s. Annually, 

www .3 Is. Half-yearly. 

Fop Further Particulars Apply to:— 

7he Manager. 

INDIAN OPINION, 

Phoenix, Natal. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOR THE OUBJB OF 

Cold, &m£h^Ha*daK*w& 1 RbfooAttta, Swelling* mnd 
kinds of Ache* *ud F*inu^ 


realpatidar.com 


Dthat 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 


BOMBAY 


MADRAS. 
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, -.WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

„ m v." *" :< ^ ^ * - v * ** - a * , - - ■ . 

For the first time m history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures* 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modem 
world. Xhe World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger* John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. X. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi aud Remain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain 
H, H* the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma: 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

- A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference was sent to us 
for circulation in India and they have been sold out. A further supply is expected 
in about a month and orders can be booked for at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) 
a copy, postage 12 as. extra.— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 


• ■ ■ ■ ^ BY 

AT. NATARAJAN 1 

Dr. J. X. Sunderland writes as follows :—"Xhe volume will give pleasure la¬ 
yout friends here, and will give much valuable information to a wide circle of 
readers in India. It will tend to correct misunderstandings and to create real 
friendship between the two peoples. We cannot have too many such books.*’ 

Copies can be had at Rs* 3 (Inland), 5sh. (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S. A.), postage and, 
packing free from:— 

i j i « i - " ip 1 ! * f ’ ■ - 

Xhe Manager, ‘ 5 

Xhe Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20. 


eENTRHL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 


XHE CONCREXE ASSOCIAXION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
to the many uses of cement and concrete. 

# All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers* 
architects and surveyors. 

/ # Xhe Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out- of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking. _ , : . . ■ 

# Xhe Association is representative of the whole industry and as sueh^is, 

producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. * - * ** * ” 

Xhe Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits—p- 
its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. 

# For further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

If you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
Construction^ write to P. O. BOX 397\ Bombay y quoting reference /, S’. J\./36. 

Printed by Jal B, Prcbnab, Th» Gomnjerolal Printing Pros*, 105, Cowfcfljl Fatal] Strait, Fart, Bombay, *n<i Published by 

BtvunlDatb raiWBlon Mi Ih* ProprtofciMoj ah* BedoJ Bolormor," ^bcnited, it 10 6 Oo V &b] 1 PttoJ Street, For*. 
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Vol.XL.VI. BOMBAY—SATURDAY MARCH 14, 1930. No. 28 

Justice i I am in earnest—I will not equ*v<K3Hte—I will not 
William Lloyd Garrison in the Liberator* 


Q) M I will be u harsh aa truth, end » tm comp remising u 
cxcurc, I will cot retreat a single inch—-*4 l will be heard* 


CONTENTS 


Goiiimotion In ICarops, 

Tta* 0hah[dR*nnJ ARftir 
The India Annual. 

Itt G. B. A. 

lUrria^ 4n<l DoWrJ, 

The Gat hollo 0 butch and 
7 IbtopH. 

White and Blank in Australia. 
Industrial DaYciepmeni In 
Bnula. 

Mr. Uajbho} on Unkmohability 
The Hammond Gommlttso and 
Warnin'* Ttlaptorataa. 


CnngrMs and Bbmr&t* Katyam, 
Tbo Roman Oathollo Ota am h 

and the Italy-Ethiopia Wat, 

Ttaa Boolal SarYlaa League* 
Work tor Women. 

Hart|a '11 and GoQDBttblt. 

Ttaa L>c«ry Evil T. 

Tho tDowry EtO IIa 

Haxljaa Leadw's Warning 
£»DotlOD*r Are they Bight or 
W rong 7 

InforlptiYua and Moniunents 
i aooTatfid. 


NOTES 

" Commotion In EuropeThe Ethiopian War 
was overshadowed at the end of last month 
by the military revolt in Japan* Ethiopian and 
Japanese news have this week gone into the 
background as a result of Herr Hitter's 
announcement that German troops were being- 
sent to the Rhineland in contravention of the 
Locarno Pact which,he declared, he regarded as 
no longer binding on Germany, in view of the 
Franco-Russian Pact recently made in violation 
of the same Locarno Pact. France denies that 
her Pact with Russia is contrary to the 
Locarno Pact but the German Chancellor 
thinks otherwise. The New Statesman t while 
stoutly maintaining that the Franco-Soviet 
fact is quite on all fours with the Locarno Fact, 
admits ihat the conclusion of the Pact, with 
a British blessing attached, means a serious 
blow to Nazi hopes and designs. After all, the 
Nazis today are the rulers of Germany. The 
journal dismissed (February 15) the talk that 
Germany would reply by seizing the demilitarised 
Rhineland as incredible, on the ground that it 
' was a rash adventure into which even Nazis 
would not venture to plunge. That, however, 
is the very thing they have done. What 
is more, British opinion, while reciting the 
usual formulas about the enormity of breaking 
agreements, seems strongly disposed to condone 
Herr Hitler’s act and to use it as a means of 
bringing Germany back to the League of 
Nations, Britain herself entered into a Naval 
Pact not long ago with Germany in contraven¬ 
tion of the treaty of Versailles l France 
had to acquiesce in it because she 
is greatly dependent on British help to ensure 
her safety. She will have to compromise 
also on the German seizure of the demilitarised 
zone, if Britain is not prepared to support 
her in adopting extreme measures. Already 
it is said that France which had refused to 
negotiate unless the German troops were first 
withdrawn, is now demanding only an assurance 


from Germany, with a guarantee by Britain and 
Italy, that she would not fortify the area, Italy 
is willing to be a guarantor provided the sanctions 
against her are withdrawn and she be made 
the overlord of Ethiopia by the authority of the 
League of Nations and the arms, if need be, 
of Britain and France, There i3 no likelihood of 
war. The British public is in no mood 
to participate in another war even for the 
sake of Belgium which is really not menaced 
by the entry of German troops in the demili¬ 
tarised area. It is not unlikely that the move 
is intended to help Italy in Ethiopia. If France 
wants Italy to guarantee a new Pact, she should 
first extricate Italy from the position into which 
she has drifted of antagonism to Great Britain 
and the League of Nations. This will be done* 
Germany will reenter the League, there will be 
general rejoicings and embraces, and some one in 
each of the Locarno Powers will pose as the 
saviour of Europe, Only, Ethiopia will disappear 
from the map I 

The Shahldgan j Affair :—Mr. J innah’s endea¬ 
vours to find a settlement for the dispute between 
Sikhs and Muslims in Lahore over the demoli¬ 
tion of a mosque in the premises of what is now 
a Sikh Gurudwara, have not succeeded but they 
have created an atmosphere more favourable to 
a friendly settlement than before his advent on 
the scene. He has gone back to Simla leaving 
behind him a Committee of Muslims, Sikhs and 
Hindus to work at the question. An evidently 
well-informed message states that the nego¬ 
tiations at one stage were near fruition but 
when Mr, Jinn ah found at a later stage that 
it was not possible to go further for the moment, 
at least, he decided not to press it to the 
breaking point, but leave it where it was 
with the proposals of either party, representing 
the limits to which they were prepared to go, 
stilt holding the field. It is learned that the 
Muslims were prepared on their part to waive 
their demand for the mosque in favour of an 
undertaking by the Sikhs that they will leave the ( 
site enclosed as a no-man's land or a public place, 
while the Sikhs on * their part were willing to 
make no further construction on the site as 
also publicly express regret, if they had wounded 
Muslim feelings in the past. Between these 
two positions various proposals were made, 
but no meeting place could be found. There 
seems to be scarcely any difference between 
the two positions which cannot be bridged. 
The only point that may demand consideration 
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is whether Muslims are to have access to the 
site. If it is converted into a public place such 
as a garden, all communities will have access 
to it and the incident which began inauspiciously 
may be the means actually of adding to the 
amenities of Shahidganj. The Sikhs are 
capable of generous action when their suscep¬ 
tibilities are respected. They invited Mr. Jinnah 
to visit the site and in other ways they have 
shown him the regard due to a national leader. 
He* on his part, has taken pains to understand 
their point of view* The situation certainly has 
been brought nearer solution* Why have 
Congress leaders done nothing to promote a 
peaceful settlement of this dispute ? 

The Indian Annual:—Government have been 
issuing for many years past an annual review of 
political and administrative events under the title 
“India in.,** It was a substitute for the Statutory 
Report of Moral and Material Progress which 
the Secretary of State for India used to pres?nt 
to Parliament, The series was begun by Pro¬ 
fessor Rush brook Williams and bore his name. 
It was written with judgment and was a 
very readable production. It came to be 
regarded all over the world as an authentic 
representation of Indian affairs. A few 
years ago* the publication ceased to bear 
a name and its authorship was shrouded in 
anonymity. Every newspaper in the land is 
. required by law to print the name of its editor. 
Government put itself above the law. In the 
last issue of this annual, the writer of the first 
chapter dealing with the political situation, for¬ 
got that he was writing in the name of Govern¬ 
ment and gave himself a great deal of freedom 
in dealing with the motives and actions of Indian 
public men. The departure seems to have been 
made in some sort of concert as it was noticeable 
not only in the India but also in the Bengal and 
Patna publications. The Bengal review contain¬ 
ed aspersions on Pandit jawharlal Nehru 
for which the Government of Bengal apologised. 
Early in the Assembly session an adjournment 
motion was given notice of, but was withdrawn, 
by a Congress member to call attention to the 
comments in the India annual. The question 
was again raised on a cut motion during the 
debate on the budget this week by the leader 
of the Congress Party* in the'Assembly. In reply 
to him, the Home Member of the Government 
of India took the responsibility for the writing 
on' himself, practically justified it as being merely 
reproduction of opinions expressed by some 
newspapers, declared that the compilation of 
the annual was a distasteful task of 
which Government would be relieved on 
the introduction of the reforms, and wound 
up by saying that there was no cause for cen* 
sure against Government, In the course of his 
speech. Sir Henry Craik interpolated a casual 
remark that there was not the slightest desire to 
throw any doubt on the character of Mahatma 
Gandhi's campaign against untouchability. Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai clutched at It eagerly, and 
**having regard to the expression he (the Home 


member) has used with reference to one 
who Jed both these movements (Congress and 
Harijan),” he did not think it would be useful 
on his part to press the motion to a division. 
Except that Sir Henry Craik spoke of Mahatma 
(and not Mr.) Gandhi, we do not see that he said 
anything to justify Mr. Desai/s decision. 

Education fit U. S. A, In last week’s 
Reformer we published a part of the Convoca¬ 
tion address of Mr, Shyamprasad Mukherjee, 
Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University, sho¬ 
wing by means of comparative statistics for seve¬ 
ral countries, how little ground there is for the 
complaint that higher education is being overdone 
in India. The Department of Research and 
Education of the American Federal Council of 
Churches, has issued in its Information section, a 
detailed statement on the position of education 
in the United States. Approximately one fourth 
of the population (120 millions) was reported in 
the 1930 Census as “attending school.” This 
did not include the four year-olds in kindergarten 
and younger children in nursery schools or the 
adults of over 24 continuing their educati on. Over 
one million students were attending Universities 
and Colleges, both regular and summer sessions* 
The expenditure on Education was about 2,000 
million dollars or 3*9 per cent of the national 
income. The following are stated to be the 
problems confronting public education in America 
at the present time ; To provide school support 
which will insure adequate educational and 
greater equality of educational opportunity for 
all children, and to extend the scope of those 
offerings and services which make for better 
adjustment between the individual and society, 
so that the school may make the maximum 
possible contribution to social progress. To 
raise the educational standards of teachers, and 
concomitant with the last, provision of sufficient 
compensation to attract men and women of 
ability and education; to improve provision for 
education especially in areas where such provision 
is now generally meagre and retarded; to provide 
appropriate continuing education for adults ; and 
to centre attention on the well-rounded growth 
of individual children rather than on mass educa¬ 
tion limited to routine skills and knowledge.' 

Carriage and Dowry =—We reprint to-day two 
important articles on the problem created by the 
demand of dowries, often entirely beyond the 
means of parents of daughters, as a condition of 
securing suitable bridegrooms* The first is 
from the Amrita Bazar Rairtka^ the leading 
organ of Hindu conservative opinion in Bengal, 
The second is from the Guardian of Madras, 
which is a liberal nationalist Christian weekly. 
The first point to note is that the dowry evil Is COT 
not confined to Hindus but prevails also among 
Musli ms and X nd ian Christi ans, I ndee d, accordi ng 
to the Guardian , it is rather worse among 
Indian Christians than among Hindus, This is 
another proof that social problems transcend 
religious beliefs in India, The Pairika and the 
Guardian seem to agree that the evil has been 
aggravated by the higher education of girls. 
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-which was expected to remove it. We are not 
sure that they are rights. The three sisters who 
committed suicide to save their father the worry 
finding dowries for them, were educated at 
home; and home education in such cases falls 
far short of “ higher education. K Apart from: 
that fact, the dowry evil, as both the journals 
recognise, existed many years before girls took 
to higher education in this country. Almost 
Tram the very beginning (IS37> the National 
Social Conference passed a resolution at every 
session calling attention .to the gravity of the 
evil. The P Urikm says that there has been a 
reaction in Bengal against girls remaining un¬ 
married which, for a time, was favoured by 
advanced opinion. Bengal is the land of 
extremes, and, consequently, of reactions* The 
problem of dowries is not peculiar to that 
province. It exists among Hindus in several 
other provinces, among Farsis, and among 
Muslims and Indian Christians, as the Guardian 
avers.' What is peculiar to Bengal is the way. 
In which adolescent girls are left to take the 
matter into their impetuous hands, while the 
community looks on helplessly. The root of the 
evil is the competitive principle which has invaded 
not only our economic but also our social and 
family life. . The dowry evil will not be solved 
except as a part of the larger question, whether 
the co-operative or the competitive principle is to 
prevail in Indian life in all its phases^ 7 

The Catholic Church and Ethiopia;—We 
publish today an article by an Indian Christian 
^correspondent on the altitude of the Roman 
Catholic Church towards the invasion of 
Ethiopia which has evoked an unprecedentedly 
targe volume of protest from all parts of the 
world. The gravamen of his charge is that the 
Church seems to be more concerned for its 
own safety than to uphold the standard of 
Christian ethics against the aggressive Power, 
in contravention of the Scripture that he 
who seeks to save his life will lose it and 
that he who is re^dy to lose his life for the 
sake of righteousness shall find it. The Con¬ 
cordat entered into with the Fascist Govern¬ 
ment by the Church has been perhaps, the cause 
of the lukewarm attitude of the Church. It has 
been criticised fron different angles as derogatory 
to both parties. Sylvia Pankhurst, writing in 
the Hibbcrt Journal for January made the 
sp^ci'ic allegation that u since the Concordat with 
Fasd^m, the Church in Italy may, and actually 
does, authorise a religious marriage, carrying no 
-civil rights, between persons one or other of 
whom is already married to some one else . n 
We have not seen any repudiation of this 
allegation in any of the Indian Catholic journals. 
Then, again, six Italian Professors, among whom 
are Max Ascoh and Gaeto Salvamini, writing in 
the New Statesman iFebruary 8) declare that 
the denunciation of the Lateran agreements of 
19 2 i and the separation of the Church and State 
will be among the reforms which the Italian 
Republic, which they expect to succeed the Fasp 
.cist Government, will immediately -take on hand. 


While and Black In Australia :—In Australia 
intermarrige between Whites and , Blacks are 
prohibited by law; ' But all the same there Is 
inter-mixing among the two colours and this W 
creating a new and serious problem in the 
country. In an article headed “Girl Slaves in 
Christian Countries,*' Edith Jones writes in the 
Catholic Ciiiteni “In the isolated native state 
this position has its compensations and even its 
necessities, and can only be changed if the whole 
tribe should choose a new social order as some 
tribes are voluntarily doing in Australia tCKlay. 
It is, however, the girl-children of the detribalised 
Australian Aborigines living on, the fringe of 
white civilisation who call for the instant atten¬ 
tion and help of their Christian sisters. Is it 
too much to ask that any English women who 
feel stirred ' by their plight should call upon the 
women voters throughout Australia to demand 
from the Government of Australia urgent 
attention to these children ? ’ Let it be first 
realised that there are now 20,000 halfcastes in 
Australia and that the number is steadily in¬ 
creasing * further that all half-caste children am 
illegitimate; there is no marriage in Australia 
between the white father and the black woman 
(or black girl-mother^** ' - "■ 

Industrial Development of Russia:—The Febru¬ 
ary number of Industrial and Labour Inform#* 
Hon , published by the International Labour 
Office ot the League of Nations, contains an 
informing summary of lha detailed reports on 
economic progress recently issued by the Soviet 
Government. The second five year plan, it shows, 
has been making rapid headway. In 1936, it is 
expected that a number of industries are to 
reach the figures which, originally, had not to 
be completed until the last year of the second 
five year pi in, chief aming them being engineer* 
iug construction and the Donat coal industry* 
The progress made by the Food Industry is so 
remarkable that the authorities think that the 
food problem may now be regarded as solved. In 
pre-war Russia, observes the Food ^ommisar, 
Mr. Mikojan. there was practically no food 
industry at all, home and small scale local output 
sufficing to meet the demand. Not until after 
the Revolution was it possible to set up a 
food industry in the Union; and one of the 
factors which had made its development 
necessary was the new and increasing Import¬ 
ance of women in national and industrial life. 

Mr. Rajbho) on UntouchabHity:—The statement 
which Mr. Rajbhoj, leader of the Depressed 
classes, has addressed to his people and an 
English translation of which we reprint today 
from the Mahratta^ should make the opponents 
of the removal of untouchability blush for 
shame by its generosity* breadth of vision and 
dignity. These people are a fast dwindling 
minority. We shall all wake up one day to find 
that untouchability has suddenly vanished* 
This has what happened to other reforms which 
were opposed with equal and even greater 
vehemence like sea-voyage and the remarriage 
of Hmdu widows* 
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t | bomba r* March a, me, . 

: THE HAMMOND COMMITTEE AND 
; WOMEN’S. ELECTORATES- 

5 In noticing the. Indian. Delimitation Com- 
mittee’s Report. in last ■ week’s. Reformer^ we 
criticised the restriction of thp. right to elect for 
the two women’s seats reserved for women {rioiu 
Muslim) in the city of Bombay to the Girgaum 
and Bhuleshwar Wards. The one seat reserved 
for a Muslim woman is also to be filled by the 
voters of Girgaum Ward- In both cases, men 
and woman voters will participate in the election 
for the seats reserved for women. Ranefcmnur 
taluks'in • Dharwar district has. been ; given the 
privilege of returning one woman to represent 
the • Southern division sa well as the rural 
area of Bombay Presidency. .Mrs. Umabai 
Kundapur, President. Karnatak ( Provincial 
Bhagini Mandal, Hubli, writes to us strongly 
criticising the selection of this taluka for 
the privilege. ‘'One is at a loss to know.” 
she writes “on. what principles the Delimitation 

Committee has based the selection of areas 
for women’s constituencies ^For instance, 
there are -six- women’s seats in the Bombay 
Provincial Assembly. Out of these, three are 
given to the city of Bombay, one each to the 
cities of Poona and Abnr.edabad, and the re¬ 
maining seat to the Dharwar distri;t. But the 
extent o£ the constituency for the women’s seat 
in the Dharwar district is limited only to the 
Ranebinnur taluka. Why it should ba so, one 
Cannot understand. It is a puzzle why, of all the 
places in the Southern division and the Dharwar 
district, the Committee selected Ranebinnur 
taluka for the Women’s constituency from that 
Division. ‘ Is it because the women in that taluka 
Are more enlightened and educated and, 
therefore, the best fitted to become the voters for 
the only woman’s seat in the whole Division ? 
Nobody has ever heard of any ladies’ 
organisation, whether social, political or educa¬ 
tional, hi the Ranebinnur taluka. There is 
not the least awakening of any sort among the 
women folk of the area. To speak plainly, 
education and general awakening is compara¬ 
tively less •“ Dharwar South. / and it 
Is even worse in Ranebinnur taluka. Hardly 
a handful of women throughout that constitu¬ 
ency may - understand, if explained to 
them, what a legislature Is. what is meant 
by elections, polling, candidates, and their 
ouali Beat ions.” Mrs. Kundapur does not seem 
to be aware that not only women 
voters but also men voters of Ranebinnur will 
participate in the election to the scat reserved for 
women. This, however, dowi not affect the 
forte of her contention that the Delimitation 
Committee has chosen the toast progressive 
part of ■ Dharwar and the Karnatak as the 
most suitable place in which to tp’ the 
experiment • of woman suffrage. Referring 
to the limitation of the franchise 


for (he wome^a seats assigned to Bombayf- 
city to the two Wards, the Committee state (hat 
it has the full concurrence of the representative 
women who appeared before it and of the Local 
Government* We can only say that neither tfa& 
Bombay Government nor the women represents 
tives who appeared before the Committee, seem 
to have known anything 1 about R a uebi Hour's 
competence to be selected in - the Karnatak? 
for the bestowal of the seat reserved for wornerv 
Perhaps, they were hypnotised by the rhythm of 
, the name, Ranebinnur, ; > 

- Our objection, however, is not confined to tho 
selection of areas in this haphazard fashion* 
ft extends to the basic principle which has gui Jed 
the Committee in dealing with this subj-ct. The 
Committee had two alternatives bef jre it. The 
Indian Franchise Committee indicated that it 
would be, preferable that the representatives of 
women in the provincial legislatures should bo 
returned .from, seats set apart for women In 
selected urban areas, the electorate in each, such 
area being the electors ’ bejongii^r to that area, 
both men and women, the voters having in- 
such areas two votes, one in the ordinary 
territorial constituency for wtveh they were 
qualified, and the other for a woman candidate. 
The Joint Select Committee was provisionally in 
favour of the reservation of seats in constitu¬ 
encies formed tor the purpose, and containing^ 
both men and women. They suggested tint 
might be desirable if possible to vary the areas so 
selected by rotation. The joint Select Com¬ 
mittee’s idea of forming a constituency for tiro 
purpose of electing women representatives, is not 
dear* The Hammond Committee’s decision to 
constitute ordinary constituencies into special cnea 
for electing to the seats reserved for women, is- 
certainly. preferable. The Hammond Com¬ 
mittee has adopted the Endian Franchise Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendation. The latter had before 
it a better plan which it rejected on unsubstantial : 
grounds. It was that women should stand for 
any constituency for which they were qualified 
and that those women who, not being returned 
at the head of the pod, obtained the highest per* 
esutage of votes as compared with the numbers of 
electors oo the roll in the constituencies in which 
women competed, should be declared elected, up- 
to the special number of seats specially reserved 
for women. The Indian Franchise Committee: 
admitted that this plan had great merits^ 
One is that no woman would be returned to 
the Council unless she had had some measure of 
success in an ordinary election. The second 
is that It would give valuable training for the 
time when special facilities were abolished, and 
might help a woman to win the seat outright 
at a later election* These are solid recom¬ 
mendations in its favour, while its demerits 
in the eyes of the Committee were compara¬ 
tively trivial. - Electioneering in districts, far 
from being particularly difficult is relatively 
easier for women than . in ' urban areas* 
The other ground, that it may lead to tho 
successful aoi the defeated candidates being: 
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both declared elected for the same con st I S u¬ 
fi ficy, is surely far-fetched. The Hammond 
Committee's view that women’s franchise 
should be considered to he in an experimental 
stage in this country, is totally opposed to the 
trend of previous pronouncements oo the subject. 
An experiment is liable to be abandoned. But 
women’s suffrage is now an integral part 
of the Indian system and a public man 
who advocated its abandonment will be 
bounded out of public life. As for the. special 
constituencies fixed upon arbitrarily by the Com¬ 
mittee, being educative, their educative influence 
will be extremely limited as compared with that 
of the scheme leaving women candidates free 
to choose their own constituencies. 

The fact is that the Hammond Committee has 
allowed itself to be dominated by the socially 
most reactionary opinion in the whole country 
in its appraisement of the political capacity of 
Indian women and of their influence in national 
life, “At present, in one or two provinces, and 
in iome influential quarters *** it observes, 
w there 3s a distinct prejudice ' against 
women's active participation in public life. 
In all, there is among women as a whole 
at present but little political consciousness. 
There is no familiarity with parliamentary 
institutions,” Every one of these assertions 
is more applicable to large sections of the 
male population who are now, enfranchised 
than to women. The Hammond Committee 
seriously, advance, as o reason for rejecting 
reservation of Beats in multi-member constituen¬ 
cies, “the very real difficulties which arise in 
I ndian condition a f rom the pres e nee of 

undesirable women at the polls, 4 “Undesirable 
'women’* may stand as candidates and get into 
the legislature 1 But their presence at the 
polls for the few minutes which it will take 
to record their votes, be a danger to public 
morals, A more stupid argument we have 
seldom come across in a report with pretensions 
to be a State document* We have in the main 
confined our attention to the proposals for 
Bombay, But . they are a fair sample of the 
recommendations for the provinces on this 
subject. Unlike the Bombay representatives 
who appeared before the Hammond Committee, 
Bengali women representatives ' refused to 
acquiesce in the Committee’s crude plan. “In 
Bengal ” says the Report “there was a marked 
difference of view between our Committee and 
certain of the women witnesses who appeared 
before us* The witnesses in question were, 
so far as we could gather, anxious to show | 
that they would experience no difficulty 
in maintaining contact with constituencies 
larger by far than any ordinary territorial 
constituency*" The w it nesses knew what they 
were talking about. It is the Committee which 
has betrayed complete ignorance of the ramifica¬ 
tions of women’s organisations in India during 
the last ten or twelve years* 


CONGRESS AND BHARATA NATYAM, 

(By Dr, SL Muthulakseimi Reddi,) 

In the Soctal Reformer of the 22nd February 
N* K* Akahi writes as follows ; “Now that the sting 
is taken Out of the Devadasi profession, what harm 
can there be if these women are encouraged in the 
legitimate practice and cultivation of the Arts of 
music and qaneing which have elicited the admira¬ 
tion of even the Western world and of which the 
Devadasis are recognised exponents*. I am at a 
loss to know what makes your correspondent think 
that the sting is taken out of the profession. So 
long as a woman calls herself a 4 Devadasi Ti she has 
all the attributes or the qualifications of a Devadasi g 
none has any business to presume otherwise. *Dcva 
dasi' itself denotes a particular individual or a class 
of women only and not men. Many do not seem to 
be aware of the fact that a girl or woman does not 
become a devadasi by her birth or being born even 
to a de vadas wnothcr. The daughters of a devadasi 
do not all become devadasis, some will get married 
and settled down into respectable family lives (that 
has been so from time immemorial and not the result 
of any new reform movement) while the others 
especially those who are fair and handsome, 
are taught dancing and singing and trained as 
devadasis The girl has to undergo a course of training 
before she is dedicated to the temple and registers 
herself as a “devadasi/’ Therefore it must be 
clear to the readers that a special training is neces¬ 
sary for a girl or a young woman to enter into the 
profession of a "devadasi/ 1 Certain castes In 
South India still practise the habit of dedicating 
girls and women to temples as a religious custom. 
While the old families have become reformed and 
merged into the major Hindu community, new families 
seem to spring up here and there to keep up the 
supply of devadasis, dedication is still permitted in 
spite of legislation in certain temples evert 
in the city of Madras, in the same way as the 
Sard a Act is violated by a certain section of the 
public in as much as both these practices are 
associated in the public mind with religious sanction. 

Unfortunately dedication of girls and their service 
in temples has not yet become a thing of the past 
as N, K, Akshi imagines. Those girls that are 
to become devadasis are not only taught music and 
dancing but also taught, while they are quite young 
and unable to see the future before them, that prosti¬ 
tution is no sin or crime, that it is their ‘Kula 
Dharma* and that it is a legitimate profession. They 
honestly believe It too. They are taught these 
arts neither for the love of those arts nor for making 
a living but primarily for getting accomplished and 
attractive enough to trade in vice. We must In 
all fairness and Justice admit that a microsco¬ 
pical percentage of these devadasis take to respect¬ 
able life in spite of such an early training and 
association, the divine in them having asserted 
itself. They Invariably give up dancing, attach 
themselves to one man, are true and loyal to 
him and very often merge into his family, These 
angels are only exceptions and they certainly deserve 
our sympathy and admiration but all the same, even 
these cannot escape from the odium that is associated om 
with the name of a “devadasi* and none wilt come 
forward to marry them (the men of their own commu¬ 
nity inclusive) for the reason that the majority of tho 
devadasis lead a life of shame and vice. Therefore in 
South India a "Devadasi* means simply a prostitute* 
devadasis themselves are aware of this fact as well 
as the wide public. Again, a devadasi has been 
dearly defined in our dictionary as “an unmarried 
female who has undergone; the ceremony of dedication 
or gajja puja in any place ot worship.” 
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It is a well-known fact that poor girl children and 
orphans are purchased by the old devadasis who are 
very often sterile and, having been taught music and 
dancing and having been made to go through the 
Ceremony of dedication, are made * devadasis No 
doubt there is a Penal Code to prevent such 
practices but all the same such a heinous practice is 
8till prevalent though not to such an enormous 
extent as before for the simple reason that some of 
the public still tolerate the Devadasi institution and 
hence the law cannot be enforced. I have myself 
rescued such ca9es from the grip of prostitution. 
That is why the enlightened State of Mysore 
legislated against this practice as early as 1909. The 
Mysore G. O. says, ** The Government now observe 
that whatever might have been the original objeot of 
the Devadasi institution in temples, the state of 
immorality in which these templed servants are now 
found, fully justifies the action taken by them 
excluding the Devadasi from every kind of service 
in sacrea institutions like temples.” The Madras 
Legislative Council unanimously passed a resolution 

* that thi9 Council recommends to the Government to 
undertake legislation at a very early date to put a stop 
to the practice of dedicating young girls or young 
women to Hindu temples which ha9 generally resulted 
in exposing them to an immoral life,” and has also 
legislated in 1930 dispensing with their service in 
the temples under the Hindu Religious Endowment 
Act. Now, only recently Travancore and Cochin 
abolished their service in the temples. If these girl 9 
have been tempted and turned into prostitutes while 
engaged in the service of the 9acred t imples, there 
is more likelihood of their becoming so while outside 
such holy influences. Again, we have to realise 
that these present day devadasis are not the same 
women as those in 1912 when legislation was fir9t 
undertaken by the Central Government to put down 
the practice; and thnir number though smaller 
is being • kept up by recruitment of new girls 
to the profession. So long as this system 19 tolerated 
by our society a certain number of helpless 
innocent young girls are bound to be drawn into 
this evil profession in as much as the licensed bro¬ 
thels (?) are the centres, the causative factors and the 
promoters of immoral traffic in women and children. 

It 19 a well-known fact that there are certain still 
backward communities in South India a9 well as in 
Bombay and in Assam which train some of their 
girl 9 for a life of prostitution and dedicate them 
ostensibly for temple service but actually for a life 
of prostitution and that whole families, mothers, and 
sisters very often live upon the earnings of one girl 
prostitute. The girl is helpless and leads a miser¬ 
able life. There are also married women among 
those castes who are respectable. Why don’t the 
married women of those caste9 learn and develop 
these arts and why are the dancers and singers kept 
unmarried P I quote an extract from the lecture 
delivered by Swami Vipulananda at the Senate House 
on‘Mu 9 ioand Art in Tamil literature*: “On festive 
occasions when a chieltain held his court it was not 
considered complete unless the minstrel and his wife 

* Pad ini* were present. While the minstrel played on 
his instrument, hi3 wife generally sang and danced. 
They were respected. When the chieftain wa9 
pleased with them, he would present the minstrel 
with a gold lotus and his wife with a gold neoklace. 
But in spite of these presents generally, the minstrel 
was poor. Like all artists he used to squander away 
his wealth. The mi» 9 trefs wife was chaste. A dancer 
was not then associated with prostitution. It was 
only subsequently, in the beginning of the 2nd oentury 
A. D., that the dancer became associated with 
prosiitut : on. 


Further these fine arts cannot be a monopoly 
of any particular individual or oaste. It is not so 
in other countries. Why should it be in India? 
Nowadays a carpenter’s son does not always become 
a carpenter and so also with all other professions. 

We cannot any more live in watertight compartments, 
the primary four castes of the Hindu fold cannot 
confine themselves to their respective professions 
as prescribed by our old Manu, and, therefore, 
our society need not any more manufacture a 
particular class of women named “Devadasis” whose 
practices, at least among the majority of them, 
are highly reprehensible, for keeping the art of musio 
and dance alive. The Congress or any other associa¬ 
tion by giving their mu3ic and dance prominence 
will certainly revive and restore a system that has 
been found wicked and inhuman in the extreme and 
hence condemned by law and by all enlightened 
public opinion. The name of a “Devadasi” is 
deservingly more odious than that of an untouchable 
because of it9 invariable association with vice, and 
it is time now that the system that is productive of 
so much evil should be uprooted so that the name 
Devadasi may become obsolete in our dictionary. 

My friend, Mr. T. Sivasankaram, seems to think 
that I have objection to unmarried women of any 
ca9te taking to music and dance and that I am 
unkind to the devadasis. I am sorry he has mis¬ 
understood me. I am sure this article of mine will 
clear all hi9 doubts on that score and that he will 
see that l condemn the 9ystem so as to save the 
individuals who are the helple99 and the innocent 
victims of the same. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH AND 
THE ITALY-ETHIOPIA WAR. 

(From a Cob respondent.) 

Those who follow the Roman Catholio Press ia 
India will notice a good deal of special pleading with 
regard to the war between Italy and Ethiopia. Roman 
Catholio writers pour contempt and hurl invectives 
on those who venture to ask in the public press why 
the Pope who has unquestioned spiritual authority 
over all Roman Catholics, is unable to influence 
Italy or the public opinion of Italy against her 
unwarranted attack on Ethiopia which world opinion 
has condemned. Here again, it is a sad case of the 
most well-organised Church which claims to be the 
only true ana catholio Church being compelled by 
political circumstances and made unable or unwilling 
to give a real spiritual lead to the millions of her 
votaries. By u political ” circumstances one means 
those things which affeot the future glory and success 
of the Roman Catholic Church as a well-knit world¬ 
wide organisation. The Roman Catholic Church 
believes that 9he is the sole custodian of truths 
revealed by God through Jesus Christ for the 
salvation of the 9ouls of men. 

Reports that come from Italy of the attitude that 
the Roman Church as a whole takes to Mu9solini*3 
Fascism and of some of the utterances of Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics about the war against Ethiopia, 
go to show that it is a similar mentality that prevails 
even today. The interests of the Roman Church ;OITI 
occupy an important place in the policy pursued 
by modern Fascist Italy. In support of this view 
I will quote from a document recently written by 
an Italian oitizen on Italian nationalism and 
circulated privately among an international group 
whioh is making a study of nationalism in different 
countries. This Italian writer says : 

“We can say roughly that there are on one side 
the supporters of absolute idealism who try to give 
to the State the figure and form of an absolute being, 
standing by itself, totalitarian and self-sufficient. 
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Some recent declarations of Mussolini are in line 
with this; “Fascism is revolutionary and therefore, 
a totalitarian, organic, complete, and not fragmentary 
or partial, renewal of the civic values. After the 
unique party the totalitarian State is necessary, that 
is to say the State absorbing in itselfc in order to 
transform and valorise them, all the energies, all 
the interests, all the hopes of a people, Last and 
most important condition : it is necessary to live a 
period of very high ideal tension. 1 ' 

On the opposite side stands a large group of 
Catholio laymen, who advocate the complete identifi¬ 
cation of Fascism with Catholicism, trying to unite 
the two emblems of the crucifix and the tricolour 
for a more powerful expression of spiritual and 
political authority, not only in Italy but in the whole 
world. They see in Fascism a new and strong ally 
for the revalorisation of Catholicism and consider 
this alliance extremely useful for the improvement 
of Italy, which is in their minds the outstanding 
supporter of the Catholio filth. This current seems 
to be backed also by the great majority of Catholic 
priests who find in Fascism a higher respect for 
religion and a useful means of protection . against 
anticlerical and Protestant propaganda. 

The truth is that Fascism has helped to give a 
more important place in the national fife to all the 
manifestations of the Catholic faith. The Concordat 

has given a new authority and a new freedom to the 
Catholio Church, not only by the creation of the 
Vatican State, but also by permitting the teaching of 
religion in all the public schools—elementary and 
secondary—according to the Catholic tradition, by 
giving a more important part in publio life to 
Catholic priests, by helpii^ foreign Catholio missions 
morally and financially. Even In the most characte¬ 
ristic and fundamental expressions of the fascist 
life the Catholio priests take tjart. They have their 
place as chaplains of the Fascist army. No official 
ceremony of any kind, from the inauguration of a new 
Street to the blessing of a warship, can take, place 
without the presence of some priest officiating in 
the name of the Church. Even in the strictly 
military celebrations they march ranged like officers 
and give their tribute of honour to the Duce or to 
his representatives. 

The Catholio faith and the Catholio Church—and 
for Italy Catholicism and Christ!ani ty are the same 
thing—seem to go hand in hand with Fascism 
towards the same common end. From time to time 
some isolated voices arise in the Catholic field 
against thii identification of the sacred and the 
profane, but their number and importance seem to be 
decreasing,* 

In the light of the analysis of the situation in 
Italy given above we can understand what the 
Roman Catholic Cardinal of Milan said recently, 
about the Italy-Ethiopia war. He stated that 
Italy was openiag the doors of Ethiopia to our 
Catholic faith and Roman civilisation,,, We must co¬ 
operate -with God in this national and Catholic mission 
above all at this moment when t in the fields of Ethiopia 
the standards of Italy carry to triumph the Cross of 
Christ to break the chains of slavery and open the path 
for the missionaries of the Gospel* To many in 
India these words coming from a Roman Catholic 
Cardinal in Italy will sound as a miserable falling 
away from the spirit of Jesus, the Ptmoe of Peace. 

Is not Ethiopia a Christian country and why is the 
Cardinal speaking of 41 opening the path for the 
missionaries of the Gospel * P The answer is to be 
found in the past conflict that the Church of 
Rome had with the Church of Ethiopia. In the 16th 
century Portugese adventurers came with their guns 
and strategy to the Wes t Coast of India to acquire 
wealth and promote the domains of the Church of 
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Rome, Their methods met with success in the case 

of the helpless Syrian Christians of Malabar and su¬ 
it is we find to day a majority of them in obedience 
to the Pope of Rome. About the same time they 
went also to Ethiopia and prepared the way for the 
despatch of Jesuit missionaries. They succeeded in 
persuading the reigning Emperor to make formal 
submission to Rome which meant breaking way front 
the ancient Eastern Church ot Ethiopia. But the 
nation rose in rebellion, the renegade Emperor was 
slain and the Jesuit Mission was expelled. It is one 
of the great ambitions of the Roman Church to 
reconquer the Ethiopian Church and bring it to the 
obedience of the Pope and in realising this end the 
present war which Italy is waging is considered as a 
God-sent means by the Roman Catholics. The- 
statements that the Pope makes or does not make 
about the present war are to be viewed against this 
background. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE LEAGUE’S WORK 
FOR WOMEN. 

At the recent Women's Conference in Bombay, on» 
of the opinions urgently pressed by several delegates 
was that Industrial classes should be opened where 
poor and middle class women might learn to be more 
self-sufficient in their own homes, and where they 
might be enabled to supplement their husband’s- 
Incomes by their own handicrafts. Several institut ions 
and societies are already attempting such work for 
women, but none on such a large scale as the Social 
Service League. 

It was in 1922 that Mahila Seva Mandal wis 
started by the Social Service League for the purpose 
of organising Industrial schools for the benefit of 
women of the labouring and middle classes In PareL 
There are now three branches of the Mandal—at 
Patel, Girgaum and Vile Parle. About 850 women, 
take advantage of the classes daily, arid a visit to any 
of these schools between the hours of t & 4 p. M. wilt 
reveal something of what has been achieved. Women 
who, on first attending, scarcely know how to hold a 
needle, learn to produce, in the course of their training, 
well cut and well finished garments of every descrip¬ 
tion, Quite apart from the many economic advantages 
gained from this training, the sense of proficiency 
achieved, has its value for women, for they gain in 
self-confidence and self-determination in the realisa¬ 
tion of their own attainments and powers of produc¬ 
tion, All the work is in the bands of competent 
teachers and one result of these Industrial schools 
is seen in the frequency with which ex-pupils start 
small classes or their own, and thus encourage 
spare-time industries and occupations amongst 
their neighbours and friends. Beside* the making 
of such garments as are useful in the homes frorr» 
which the women come, classes are also held in 
Fancy work, English, Home Nursing, and Home 
Hygiene, Since the Mahila Seva Mandal was first 
started, various other activities have been organised 
for the welfare and education of women, including 
Co-operative Societies, Travelling, Libraries, Debating- 
classes. Excursions. Visits to Exhibitions and 
Lectures on suitable social subjects. 

The demand for the type of instructions given 
at these Industrial Schools Is so great that every Ofl 
centre is crowded, and visitors are at once impressed 
with the need for more accommodation for this work 
which meets such a popularly-felt need. The Farel 
and Girgaum centres are particularly in need of 
increased accommodation, for at present the classes 
are held in rooms loaned by other departments of 
the League’s work or by outside institutions. This^ 
year the Social Service League, in celebrating its 
Jubilee, is anxious to build and establish * thoroughly 
well equipped Industrial School for women, in » 
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building of its own on the vacant ground adjacent 
to the Working Men’s Institute in Parel. Plana 
for this building are already to hand, and R«. 1,000/- 
have been contributed by the late Lady Dorab Tata 
towards the Building fund. It is hoped that the 
public of Bombay will make the completion of the 
scheme possible, and will not fail to support one 
of its pioneer social institutions in this laudable 
enterprise. , ■ 

These Industrial schools, it must be remembered, 
form only one department of the Social Service 
League's undertakings. For the last 25 years, the 
League has been a pioneer institution for the 
furtherance of social reform, and for the improvement, 
of the conditions of life for the poor and labouring 
classes of Bombay, Educational work by means of 
publications, night schools, and Technical schools— 
Recreational work in the form of Dramas, Scouts, 
Gymnasiums and outings—Medical work in the form 
of dispensaries are amongst the many activities of the 
League. In times of calamity, the trained Life 
workers of the League have been requisitioned for 
the work of relief and reconstruction, and a glance 
at the reports of the League since Its commencement 
reveal a meritorious record of steady and useful 
service on behalf of the needy in Bombay City and 
in other parts of the Presidency* 

It is in order to support such good work that a 
Variety Entertainment is being held as a part of the 
League’s Jubilee celebration. This entertainment will 
be given at the Opera House on March 21st at 9-30 
P. M. The programme includes music and dancing, and 
number of attractive items by we 11 known performers. 
His Excellency the Governor and Lady Brabourne have 
consented to be present. Arrangements are in 
Che hands of a Committee of ladies under the 
Chairmanship of Mrs. Mane klal Premchand, Tickets 
may he had from Mrs, Kama, 102, Ridge Road* It 
Is to be hoped that generously minded citizens will 
give this worthy cause their enthusiastic support, 

HARIJANS AND CONVERSION. 

The Editor, 

Indian Social Reformer. 

Sir, 

I regretted your statement that all Harijans who 
had turned to Christianity in mass movements had 
done so for economic reasons. You, of course, knew 
that was not strictly true but did not stop to 
consider how untrue. Most of my twelve years as 
a missionary in India were spent among mass 
movement Christians, 1 am sure most of them made 
the change for spiritual reasons—not that Christianity 
per se has greater spirituality than Hinduism but 
that Hinduism had neglected Harijans in their great 
spiritual need and Christians pointed the only way 
they knew—the way of Christianity. It seems as 
though in their great economic extremity they would 
have turned to Christianity or Mohammedanism as 
a way of escape, but In this world things have a 
habit of being other than as they seem. E doubt 
Very much if any of them made the change for 
purely materialistic reasons. The truth, likely 
enough, is somewhere between your view and mine* 

In mass movement areas you will find that a very 
Targe proportion of doctors, nurses, teachers, and 
others working for a better India arc mass movement 
Christians or their sons and daughters. Many mass 
movement Christians are not as fine as they should 
be ; neither am I. Many are fine enough to humble 
tny spirit to the - dust. Take it far ^ and wide, 
Christianity has many groups of which it has much 
greater cause to be ashamed than of its ex-Harijan 
followers. In fact, hang me for an ass if you like, out 


I think Harijans whether they are Christians or not 
are nice folks* I think the same of the aborigines. 
I wish I might spend my life with one or the other or 
both groups. ■ ' t 

Of course, if or where, mass movements are 
brought about by proselytism, that is despicable, 
Jesus is clear enough on his attitude here and bis 
true followers can take no other. 

Your criticisms were a great help to me while I 
was in India and I am sure most missionaries feel 
the same. Let the good work go on. The situation 
is not as one sided as it must sometimes seem. 
Hinduism and other Eastern religions are more and 
more influencing Western thought. Many of ua are 
using alt the influence we have against the Exclusion 
Act and other binderancea to free intercourse and 
understanding. It will only be when we have learned 
to work it out together that we wilt ever find that 
Highest good for which we are all seeking- 
. Yours for Human Brotherhood, under God’s 
universal and eternal Fatherhood, 


Ingomar, Montana, 
U* S, A. 


January 30,1936* 


} 


Mabel. E. Simpson* 


We nit roaall T?hero we eild that all barmans had beomi* 
cmvegtetar eoongaiio reasons. A Btawmeot pi that kind pm only 
be mmdft a£tor a plebiscite whioh wa have not takes. 1* is, 
navertbolean, tro» that many barijinw aod other* haTOsoibeAPta 

Olirifli-isoity la tbebops tb*t Missionaries, liko tbeir Uaator, 

may par tana miracles lor thorn either by fooding them . or 
oilrig them ol diseaee or, perh\pa, by or tn raising their a pad. 
We do aot knew at mlasloo&ry warnlD« them that the&n 
rnkaqieo are beyond hie poww^Ed.. J 3. J2.] 


THE DOWRY EVIL.* 

It is impossible to read without emotion the pro¬ 
ceedings before the City Coroner's Court in the inquest 
on the death of the three sisters who commuted 
suicide in circumstances not then fully known but 
believed to be pathetic. The tales of the father of 
the unfortunate girls and that of the surviving girl 
have fully confirmed what the public thought 
was at the bottom of the painful tragedy. 
The tale that this gentleman told will find a parallel 
in many middle class families. The dowry evil has 
ruined numberless families and has brought down 
to a low economic level the condition of the upper 
and the lower middle classes who represent tils 
culture, the enlightenment and the spirit of sacrifice 
of the whole nation* Economic causes over which 
there is little or no control have already depressed 
the middle class and what little is left of the 
substance of this class Is being ruined by a process 
of mutual destruction* . , j 

It was thought at one tune that the spread oi 
education among women would minimise the evil oi 
extortionate dowry, but the reverse has been the 
case. It has become Increasingly difficult to find 
suitable matches for fairly educated girls* Marriage 
is not the M prearranged affair so far as th© 
educated middle class iff concerned as it was even 
a decade back. Parents, have to be in search of 
matches that would be suitable to their daughters 
regard being had to the education the latter bad 
received and the way they had been brought up* 
This, added to the difficulty arising out of the un¬ 
willingness of many educated young men to marry, 
has made the task of the parents of educated girls 
even more difficult. It was the fashion not long ag* 
to say that the girls should remain unmarried to 
the same number or proportion as the 
as is the case in many countries in the West. B t 
a reaction has set in, in the light of recent experience* 
There is again the prevailing anxiety on the part oi 

Mmrtfa Batar 
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the parent* to give every girl in marriage* The 
result ha* been, as we pointed out in our previous 
article on the subject, that the demaud has far 
exceeded the supply, The disadvantageous position 
in which the bride"* party is placed is fully exploited 
by the other party who think nothing of ruining the 
parents of the girl whom they have brought to be 
adopted as one of their own daughters. .There is 
a large element of selfishness in this business that 
has come to characterise the transition of our society 
from collectivism to individualism* On the groom's 
side the expectation has gone much higher than it 
ever was. They now expect, as the saying goes, 

* half a kingdom and a king's daughter The girl 
should be a paragon of beauty, highly accomplished 
and must bring with her a handsome dowry in cash, 

- ornaments and presents. With that spirit of sacrifice 
* that has always characterised middle class famt lies, 

parents often sacrifice all for a groom who they 
imagine would bring happiness to their daughter* 
This spirit of sacrifice in other fields, political and 
educational, has made Bengal what she is—the most 
advanced province in all India. By our mutual 

- exploitation of this spirit of sacrifice we are only 
driving the Bengali race back to the condition of the 
least advanced provinces. If girls are committing 

- suicide, we as a people are committing national 
suicide. It is only a strong public opinion 
organised for systematic propaganda and such 
drastic action as social boycott that can mitigate 
the evil* The indignation, disgust and sorrow for 
the terrible tragedy described in all its horrors before 
the Coroner's Court, should be harnessed for effective 
action if there is anything like conscience still 
left in a moribund society. Not every girl placed in 
the situation in which these young women of Garpar 
found themselves, is capable of mustering courage 
for suicide at the pitiable condition of their parents 
and the despicable, conduct of their neighbours* But 
the feeling of hopelessness and the corroding anxiety 
are there devastating many homes that should 
otherwise be happy. 

The dowry that is extorted in cash seldom goes 
to swell the bank balance of the receiver of it* It is 
spent on lavish entertainments, the idea being that 
the father of the bride should not only bear his own 
expenses on this account but also those of the 
other party. And to make the situation worse, the 
standard of such entertainments has gone high both 
in quality and in the number of guests that are to be 
invited. The old naturalness that assigned to every 
member of society his proper duty and obligations 
has given place to an artificial life that calls upon 
every person to live and spend beyond his means* 
It is not enough to combat the social evil of dowry 
1 but also the practice that has grown up of indulging 
in expenditure beyond one's means on such occa¬ 
sions as marriage to keep up an artificial social 
prestige or promote personal importance. 

The Dowry KvII:—Writing to K* K- Akshi, who 
U grataful for the latter, Dr, Muthulakshml Keddi 
ohservfls: **I thunk you for the article in the issue of 
thi /u4iatt Social Ihjbrmtr dated'February, £B on the evils 
of the dowry system that is prevalent in our society* l 
am one with you there- We are running a 
Home for orphan girl* and a hostel for un¬ 
married girls or poor parents. I am trying to 
instil into them the Idea that marriage alone 
should not bo the end and aim of life. They 
should first make them selves economically independent 
and useful to the society* I value education for ^Irls 
very much euo I always emphasised that it is the first 
■ duty cf ail parents to give a* much education to their 
^girls M to their boys* We are also running a women's 
L«nag**ine 3i/i Dharma propagating the above ideas*" 


THE DOWRY EVIL IJ* # ‘ , 

We print elsewhere tha editorial comment* of the 
Amtita Ho^aar pa trike* of Calcutta oo the revela¬ 
tions made in connection with the tragedy of ihrep 
sisters who chose death to involving their parents 
in distress because of dowry demands. Our con¬ 
temporary is the leading Hindu Nationalist Daily 
of Bengal and must be taken to be ao authoritative 
exponent of conditions prevailing in Hindu Society 
to-day* J Every one of the details narrated in impres¬ 
sive array, is significant arid together .throw light 
upon the evil, not a* a survival from ancient days 
which may be expected to disappear under .modem 
conditions, but as an active force which has taken 
on a new lease of life, calling to aid even those 
conditions which should be hostile to it. . 

Higher education of girls, it was hoped, would 
emancipate parents and girls from tho dowry demon* 

The contrary result has occurred. Suitable husband* 
are bard to obtain for highly educated women# So 
the prices demanded have risen rapidly* This wail 
from Hindu Society, stated by the A * B r Patrika t 
receives remarkable confirmation in a Muslim 
correspondent's letter to the Statesman this week, 
wherein he makes the identical allegation with regard 
to Muslims, Less than a month ago the writer of 
this article met a group of College girls (Christiana) 
of Madras who discussed the dowry evil. The group 
was emphatic that conditions in the community were 
getting worse and for precisely the same reason* 

One of them with a fine sense of humour remarked; 
“Boys will not study well and if we do, this ia the 
result” * To the question whether young meo did 
not want educated wives in these days, the reply was 
that young men were not in favour of higher education 
of women as they were afraid of not securing wives 
less educated than themselves. 

Evidence available in every community as men¬ 
tioned above, points to the direct effects of higher 
education of women upon dowry rates* Social 
conditions are such and openings for employment eo 
limited that the hope of educated women remaining 
unmarried as a challenge to iniquitous demands, has 
not been possible of achievement as a rule, though 
it is true that in several individual cases the emanci¬ 
pation has been worked out. The delay in marriage 
made possible by a stay, at College has proved 
dangerous beyond a certain stage, for not many years 
elapse before girls are clearly ruled out of the 
marriage market. The dilemma whether to be 
educated or not is most perplexing, for what may 
happen in the latter case is illustrated in the front 
page advertisement appearing in last Monday’s 
Hindu * “Wanted healthy beautiful Dcsastha bride 
with decent dowry,** 

On the men's side the demands are unrelenting. If 
a man is of moderate education, he does not tokrate 
equal intellectual capacity in the girl he would accept* 

It he is of more than average university attain¬ 
ments, there is literally no limit to the price he 
would place upon himself. In this respect, there is 
no difference whatever between the Indian Christian 
and the Hindu, though we gather that in some 
districts there are worse sinners than ire other* so far 
as Indian Christians are concerned, nPLtiflPLr mm 

The A , Piztrika w s description reveals a highly 
sinister aspect of modem dowry* Rate* according 
to ancient ideas have been replaced by rates 
measured by one's professional or official standing. 

In the case where the recent tragedy occurred, the 
arent's social status remained at the level to which 
is official position had elevated him* The pro¬ 
gramme of squandering was determined by the 
xidegroom's party directly according to his measure 

*Th6 Guardian HodruT 
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and not in relation to the future needs of the young 
person! contemplating marriage* Once a high 
official, always the same, according to the dowry 
schedule of rates even in the days of the parent's 
retirement. 

We may understand continuance of the evil among 
the comparatively uneducated classes. But it is 
among them that we hear of youth organizations 
busy with reform. Backwardness! in education of 
the conservative classes is a Vulnerable point which 
reformers find it easy to assail* not without success. 
For the villager and his type in the towns, are at 
least impressed by arguments of the economic 
consequences of the practice, though they do not 
carry their conviction further. But ^enlightened* 
people and those in affluent circumstances are secure 
against this attack. Ostensibly they are well placed 
to stand the strain of bestowing gifts upon sons-in- 
law (in the name of daughters!) and the evil 
influence of the system does not occur to their minds* 
In so far as it is a system that they perpetuate and 
not voluntary action confined to their own class, it 
is their duty to break its sting by restoring in the 
system the idea of free gift and not keeping alive 
the idea of obligation. But the reform would be more 
far reaching than this, if the leaders of society 
reckoned the effect of the existence of dowry among 
them, upon the poorer classes. All this incentive to 
reform is absent, for the reason, as we have stated 
^•already, that the economic strain does not affect 
them. 

The lesson of the suicide is that girls are willing to 
accept the challenge as many mentors desire. But it 
would appear that the course open to them is that of 
the sisters. Few parents there are, who whole¬ 
heartedly favour a life of Single blessedness for their 
daughters, for perhaps the very good reason, that 
they will have little to do when employment is not 
available and conditions have not developed which 
favour dedicated service to different unselfish causes. 
To remain unmarried still carries with it a stigma or 
at least an attitude of grudging toleration on the part 
of society which does not make for happiness. 

Although the social reform movement has become 
merged in recent years in the general national 
awakening and has been strengthened thereby, there 
is need to restore some of the older methods of social 
reform. Particularly bad evils have to be singled 
out for concentrated attack and the dowry evil 
snapping the life of all communities, is one such. 

HARIJAN LEADER'S WARNING. 

In DaUiabandku I a weekly Marathi paper edited 
and published by Mr. P. N. Rajbhoj, Secretary of 
the All India Depressed Classes League and leader 
of the JParvati Temple Satyagraha, an article under 
the heading, “Dangers of Exaggeration” appeared. 
For the following English translation cf the article, 
we are indebted to the Marathi. 

* l Tbos& who were dazzled by English education 
and mechanical advance viewed ail things in India 
as worst and described them in exaggerated terms 
by comparing them with similar worst things in 
the West. The untouchable community was 
placed on a parallel with the slaves like the Negroes 
and we are tcld that the contemptuous treatment 
by Europeans of the Hindus in Africa and India 
is a result of the sin of observing untouchability 
which the Hindus had committed. Even those who 
have taken a vow of truth and non-violence, really 
violate the truth by using strong language m this 
respect. 

Modernists like the communists, socialists eto., 
have declared the untouchables to be the slaves of 
Sanatam capitalists* These talkers have no know¬ 


ledge of the fact that the untouchables haver 
amongst themselves Sanatani capitalists. There care 
be no comparison between the untouchabilily of the- 
untouchables and the slavery of the Negroes. Nor - 
can the independent Harjjan artisans following their - 
ancestral industries be in any way likened to the 
millhands. But the bookish Pandits would not care 
to look to actual facts. They will keep to their books 
and their sensational outbursts. 

The Aryans who came from the North made 
slaves of some of the original inhabitants of this> 
country and discarded others as untouchables. Out 
of those untouchable classes some remained on the 
outskirts of the Aryan colonies doing dirty and 
despised work and others lived away from them in 
forests and hills* Some researchers tell us that the 
present Bhils and forest tribes are the descendants- 
of the latter. This research is of the European typ e- 
and utterly unfounded. Even if that is accepted, ft 
is obvious that the Vedic /Wyans did not 
ty ran ruse th e origin al inhabitants in tfa e 
way in which the Muslim and European 
invaders did in other countries. Even at present 
the wrongs done to untouchables are nothing when 
compared with the treatment given to the Negroes 
and the atrocities perpetrated by Muslims and . 
Europeans. 

Modern educated Hindus have used stronger words 
than Miss Mayo about the caste system, the dress- 
of Hindus, the climate of Hindustan and the condi¬ 
tion of Hindu women, as they use strong words- 
about untouchability. The Hindu society is- 
suffering now from the effects of their exaggeration. ^ 
Dr, Ambedkar’s declaration of the determination of' 
conversion is one of these evil results. Otherwise- 
Dr. Ambcdkar would not have wished to leave a. 
religion so tolerant, comprehensive and full of perfec¬ 
tion as Hinduism. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the Hindus should 
abolish the custom of untouchability with the march 
of the times* But it is foolish to suppose that, 
untouchability was imposed on the untouchables by 
others as slavery or persecution. Because the 
untouchables themselves of their own accord observed 
it as a religious duty. But this never came in the 
way of their freedom or prosperity* Nobody among 
the Hindus entertains the idea ofhberty as freedom 
to marry or take ft»d with anybody, Tint idea of" 
liberty was never cherished by the Hindus in general 
and therefore the untouchables also amonst them, - 
Every other freedom the untouchables did possess 
from olden times, -There are many rich untouchables 
now and there were many in the past. 

It is a wrong idea that untouchability itself means ■ 
moral degradation. The untouchables do have a 
moral code of their own like that of every other 
Hindu caste. There were saints and morally great. 
men amongst untouchables in the past and there are. 
even row* Untouchability came into existence 
owing to the occupations. As all other Hindus are 
abandoning their ancestral occupations it has become 
difficult even to preserve the caste system. How 
will then untouchability survive ? Differences in 
caste do not mean high or low status, so also - 
untouchability does not involve the idea of depravity 
or dirty living. It is an exaggerated notion of untouch* -'01 
ability which should be henceforward avoided. 

The man who exaggerates things and the man ■ 
about whom the exaggerations are indulged in, both * 
suffer thereby. False ideas about the custom of 
untouchability have greatly harmed the untouchables- 
as well as the caste Hindus* By these exaggerations 
of the reformers they may have satisfied their own- 
objectives but the untouchability did not diaappaaiv 
The untouchable youths should bear this in mind 
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and giv* up these exaggerations. It >* no greatness 
to be always an object of pity of others* By indulging 
in the ideal talk that the caste Hindus tyrannised u» 
for generations and generations we seem to admit 
that all Our ancestors were divorced from humanity* 
The untouchable youths should never lose sight of 
this. i 

We cannot improve our lot by abusing caste 
Hindus. If we go to outsiders saying that these caste 
Hindus deprived us of every thin g, the outs iders may 
sympathise with us for some reasons, but these 
outsiders realise the fact that we are people who can 
be deprived of everything, what else would then the 
outsiders do to us than depriving us ? It is therefore , 
suicidal to call us down-trod den, backward, deprived 
etc. Nobody can hinder our advance based on the 
reliance on our own selves* We must have the 
grit and the courage to do it. 

How will the Muslims and Europeans fail to 
plunder people who are deprived of everything even 
by the god-fearing and docile Hindu^? Ana that 
kind Of thing 5 already happening. Therefore, 
although by exaggerating our ills we evoke 
sympathy and compassion from others the exaggera¬ 
tion results in making us helpless and hopeless* 
The Hariian youths should recognise this and 
■should avoid exaggeration and should not be misled 
by exaggerations indulged In by others. Human 
nature is the same every where* The way of 
advance is open for. those who have the strength 
and courage. The weak and imbecile are always 
doomed to dependence on others* 

SANCTIONS; ARE THEY RIGHT OR , 
WRONG P 

* (Dr. John Haynes Holmes.) 

If we study sanctions as laid down by the League 
of Nations, we will see that they are substantially 
of three kinds. These are economic sanctions, 
military sanctions, and outlawry sanctions. 

Of these, the least important it seems to me, is 
the outlawry sanction which provides that an 
Offending member may be banished from the 
League of Nations. It is the least important 
because obviously, it is the least effective. The 
League of Nations, unfortunately, is not strong 
-enough today in world affairs to make it a matter 
►of any great concern to any nation as to whether it 
la a member of the League or not. There may come 
.a time when the League of nations will be so 
powerful that exclusion from its membership would 
fee as disastrous as exclusion of any one of the States 
from the United States \ but at a rime when three of 
the greatest nations of the earth, japan, Germany and 
the United States, are outside the membership of the 
League, and when the chief problem is not that of 
asking nations to leave, but to persuade them to 
come in or stay in, this threat of banishment is not a 
sanction of any serious consequence. On the 
contrary, in the present crisis, it is Italy which is 
threatening to leave the League, rather than the 
League which is threatening to make her leave. Not 
until membership In the League has become an asset 
and not a liability, a privilege rather than a responsi¬ 
bility, will this sanction against war be anything 
more than a sorap oF paper* 

This leaves but two sanctions for our consideration— 
economic sanctions and military sanctions. Of these 
-two sanations 1 believe that military sanctions as a 
means of preventing war are absolutely impossible, 
for the simple reason that such sanctions constitute 
in themselves an act of war. They are but the latest 
version, so to speak, of * a war to end war H which 
was fought out with such dreadful results in the 
great conflict of 1014, Let us consider for a moment. 


what Is contemplated in this business of military* 
sanctions* , $ . ; - * 

Hero is a nation which has gone to war against 7 
another nation in violation of its solemn compact to 
keep the peace. Under this idea of military sanctions* 
it is proposed that the other nations of the world 
shill get together to consider, as Article XVI o| the 
League covenant puts it, « what effect military* 
naval or air force the members shall contribute to the 
armed forces to use to protect the covenants of the? 
League.” Note, if you please, that the armed 
forces are to be used, used to impose force uponr 
the nation which is making war upon its neighbour* 
But when military, naval or air forces are used* 
what, I ask you, is this but war p A military 
sanction Is simply one more endeavour to Sanctify 
the war process, and 1 tell you, it cannot be done l 

This brings us, lastly, to the question of economic* 
sanctions. By this we mean the use of financial 
and commercial controls, to the end of peace* 
There are those opposed to this type of sanctions 
for the same reason that they are opposed to military 
sanctions— on the grounds, namely, that such 
sanctions constitute an act of war, or at least 
contain within themselves the seeds of war. George 
Lansbutry of England, saintly and devoted man, 
whose name I cannot speak without reverence, took 
this position when he resigned from the leadership 
of the British Labor Party on the issue of 
sanctions either economic or military ; and Lansbury 
was right In the sense that in England^at that 
time, it was proposed that economic sanctions 
against Italy should be enforced If necessary by 
the military — In this case, by the English fleet at 
Gibraltar, Malta and Alexandria. Such mingling 
of military and economic forces was bound, in th» 
end, to make war and George Lansbury knew it, 
and It might well, therefore, be also described as 
an act of war. 

What I want to point out here is that economfo 
sanctions are not necessarily entangled with armies 
and navies. They need not, they should not, be 
enforced by any military action. Economic sanctions, 

I would emphasize, are to be judged upon their own- 
merits as a control in the directions of national 
policy to the end of securing national and inter¬ 
national interests of human welfare. Nobody 
objects to such control and directions of national 
policy in time of peace—not, at least, on f 
the ground that Lt involves anything like an act' 
of war. When a country, for example, imposes a 
tariff upon the goods of another country, It is not 
written, in any book, neither is it believed by any 
public opinion, that the first country is thereby 
going to war against the second country. A tariff 
may be as abominable as you please, but it Is not 
an act of war, , j ; \ 

We know what war is, you and I* We know that 
war is an attack upon a nation with weapons of 
force and violence to the end of destroying the : 
property, killing the citizens, and breaking the powers 
of the enemy. Why should economic sanctions 
be confused, Cither actually or potentially, with suohr 
a phenomenon, especially when these sanctions are 
definitely used to prevent it, or, if it cannot bo 
prevented, to end It without delay. 

So far from regarding economic sanctions as an 
act of war, L for one must insist upon regarding them 
as an alternative to war—the only alternative we 
have to a war which is sure to come if economic 
sanctions be not promptly and effectively applied. 
For what are we going to day I ask you* when a nation 
like Japan or Italy violates its solemn pledge to 
peace and proceeds to make a war which throws the 
entire world into confusion and disorder ? Wc cannot 
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pick up the gauntlet of battle and fight ourselves, 
for this, as we have seen, would only compound the 
crime which we would prevent or Overcome, But 
does this mean we must do nothing in opposition to 
this offense, and by doing nothing perhaps even aid 
the offender in his evil doing ? Is there no effectual 
alternative to armed resistance but inaction, acquies¬ 
cence and surrender ? 

.. Mahatma Gandhi of India, let me remind you, did 
not think so* He met this dilemma by an act of 
statesmanship which was as wise as it was idealistic. 
Gandhi would not take up arms against the British, 
even for so sacred a thing as liberty. His principles 
of non-violence forbade such , a policy. B ut neither 
would Gandhi surrender to the crown, give up the 
fight and accept the condition of subservience to 
alien rule. His principles of resistance forbade such 
a policy. But surrender was only one alternative in 
his mind to violent, resistance. Another alternative, 
destined forever to be associated with Gandhi's 
name, was nornviolent resistance. He would resist 
British rule by organizing his fellow-countrymen to 
withdraw all relations with the Empire, At the heart 
of his non-violent movement of revolt were economic 
sanctions which took the form of a boycott of English 
goods intended for the Indian market, and an embargo 
upon Indian goods intended for the English market* 
When Gandhi heaped up great piles of English cot¬ 
ton cloth in the city of Bombay and burned them in 
a solemn ceremony of public sacrifice, he showed the 
power as well aa the drama of economic sanctions. 

Now, It is sanctions of this kind which I believe 
can be effectually add rightly applied to nations 
which break the solemn covenant of peace. Once it 
is understood that these sanctions are not to be 
sustained by any appeal to arms, I doubt if there will 
beany disagreement among us upon this point, 
except perhaps, on the question as to how far such 
sanctions should be applied, 

. The refusal of loans and credits, therefore, signifies 
opposition to a war and desire to Stop it, as their 
bestowal assuredly signifies a desire to have it go on* 

A second economic sanction to which we must 
all agree is the refusal of arms and am unit ion a to 
any nation that ventures to go to war. To furnish 
such arms and munitions is to make an even more 
direct contribution than to furnish money. It is a 
supply at first-hand of the weapons of destruction 
without which the war cannot be continued even for 
a single hour. 

But if arms and munitions must be forbidden, 
why not raw materials which go into the production 
of such weapons? Is there not here suggested 
a third economic sanction which challenges our 
unanimous support p \ few weeks after President 
Roosevelt, acting under the power granted to 
him by Congress in the famous Neutrality Act, 
had banned the sale of all arms and munitions 
both to Italy and Ethiopia, it was discovered 
that sb ips here in New Y ork harbor were 
being loaded the gunwales with scrap iron for 
Italy. This was an anomalous, . not to say an 
absolutely ridiculous, situation, for scrap iron, next 
onfy perhaps to dynamite, is undoubtedly the most 
essential ingredient that is involved in the manu¬ 
facture of explosives. And here we were shipping 
tons of this iron to Italy at the very moment when 
we were setting ourselves up to live under a ban of 
neutrality as against both the belligerent powers in 
Northeast Africa. All of which means, to my mind 
at least, that an economic sanction against arms 
be supplemented by a similar sanction against the 
iron, the ores, the nitrate^ and all other substances 
which contribute to the production or use of arms 1 
We must ban the raw materials as well as the 
finished article of warfare. 


* To these three economic sanctions against credits^ 
arms, and the materials of arms, there can be nt>’ 
reasonable opposition, ' Trouble being only where; 
we come to things which enter into the business of 
peace as well as the business of war. Cotton, for 
example, is as necessary to the manufacture of~ 
explosives as nitro-glycerine; but cotton must alsre* 
be used to clothe the nakedness of men. Steel is 
basic to the construction of tanks and battleships^ 
but steel is also basic to the construction of railroads, 
office buildings, automobiles, - and the myriad 
machines of industry. Food is as indispensable to 
soldiers as their guns and cartridge belts, Napoleon 
said that ^ao army travelled upon its stomach,* by 
which he meant that an army can move only as fast 
and far as it can be fed by its commissary department-: 
But food is also indispensable to women, childrere, 
and the aged. Italy cannot live without th& 
importation of vast quantities of food which, In the 
division, must go equally to the military forces. 

Now, what are we going to do with a situation of 
this kind which involves articles as necessary to life 
as to war itself—articles, therefore, which belong to 
the routine of peace as well as to the business o£ 
war ? To this question I have never seen but one 
satisfactory answer, and that is the one offered^ to the^ 
Congress of the United States at the present time by 
the National Peace Conference in its redraft of the 
existing neutrality Jaw of the nation. This National 
Peace Conference, In addition to the present 
embargo on loans and credits and the further embargo 
on munitions, would also put general raw materials 
of every kind such as cotton, oil, and food products 
which are useful In war and also useful in peace, ore 
a definite quota basis in accordance with the pre-war 
trade of immediately preceding years. Such provision 
will protect the papulation of the belligerent country,. 
If they Suffer at all, it will be because of the action 
of their own government, ^ and not because o£ 
anything that we ourselves have done. 

Now, such, to my mind. Is the program of economic* 
sanctions, which I believe must be adopted for the 
modern world, in lieu of any effective means o£ 
preserving peace against the degradation of bandit J 
nations. This program is justified not merely by 
expediency, but quite as much by the standards ofl 
right and wrong. The sanctions involved are right 
as adjudged by the principles of self-respect and by 
every ideal of a free* ordered and happy world. They 
are properly being applied to Italy today, as they 
should properly have been applied to Japan yesterday* 
Not otherwise, I venture to suggest, amid the 
complexities and confusions, the hazards and dangers 
of our contemporary life, can our civilization hope 
longer to survive. At their best, these sanctionai 
may save our world. 

INSCRIPTIONS AND MONUMENTS 

DISCOVERED, * _ ; 

Import ant inscriptions and ♦.monuments, throwing^ 
considerable new light on ancient Indian history and 
culture were discovered by Dr. A* S* Altekar, 
Manindra Chandra Nandi Professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Benares Hindu University, in 
the course of a tour In Kotah State arranged 
under tha State auspices with the help of the 
State Historian Dr, Mathuralal Sharma* The 
oldest among the inscriptions are tl^ee stone 
sacrificial posts, commemorating the sacrifices per¬ 
formed by three sons of a Mokhari Comander-in- 
Chief, These pillars bear inscriptions dated in the 
year 295 of the Vikrama era, and thus prove for the 
first time the existence of rulers of the Mokhari as 
early as the 3rd century A. D* 

Three inscriptions of the Gupta period were 
recovered, out of which one records the dedication 
of a *5tva Linga\ An inscription of the Paramara 
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King Udayaditra, rcoording the grant of % village 
to a temple of £omanath was discovered in a temple, 
of VishmJ, ^Showing hereby that Somanatte* had to 
vacate the sanctum in favour of Vishnu, some 
time during the course of the last few centuries. 
Another inscription in the same temple, belonging 
to the Paramara period, records numerous private 
benefactions made to God Sooianatha. An inscrip¬ 
tion recording the grant of a village by king Jaya- 
sinah to his poet laureate Narayana was also 
discovered. Numerous . Inscriptions were recovered 
showing that Buddhism and Jainism were flourishing 
In the State during the periocf 800-1200 A, D, 

Among the monuments discovered may be 
mentioned the remains of two temples of the 
Gupta period discovered at Mukundara, three 
temples of about ,the 9th century discovered *t 
Bhimagad and a beautiful temple full of exquisitecar- 
vinga, of about 10th century discovered at Ramagadh, 
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VERY IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922 
known as the Malavia Conference- 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading's 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists* The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations- 
The Report contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence including correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi, 
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QUALITY /. 

realpatidar.com ■ * . 

So—called cheap silk fabrics do let you do want any time and 

-cost you more in the long run because they are made down to a 
price and not up to a standard. 

Mysore Government Silk Weaving Factory 
fabrics are recognised throughout India for 
their superior quality, reliability and attrac¬ 
tiveness and are guaranteed free from admixture 
either with artificial silk or foreign yarn. 

7 ha choice is in your hanas. 

Buy Mysore Georgettes, Mysore Crepes and 
Mysore Satins and have full satisfaction. 

Leading Stockist*. 

Agents :— ‘ t , 

The Mysore Products, Princess Street, BOMBAY. 

The Mysore Silk Depot, Swadeshi Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 
The Svadeshi, Yusuf Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY 



“INDIAN OPINION” 


(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi In 1903) 

For The Moral, Political and Social Advancement 
Of South African Indians. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Within the Union 

n ii 5i 

Outside the Union 

ft t* n 


20s An anally. 

IQs. 6d. Half-yearly. 
21s- Annually. 

IIs. Half-yearly. 


For Further Particulars. Apply to:— 


The Manager, 

INDIAN OPINION , 

Phoenix, Natal. 
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WORLD FEIiLOWSHIP. 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds* Climes and Cultures- 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world- The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Ad dams, Mrs* Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes* Dr* J. T- Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young^husband from Britain; 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K* Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge* 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as- extra.— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. &ATARAJAN. 

Dr, J. T. Sunderland writes as follows s—“The volume will give pleasure to 
your friends here, and will give much valuable information to a wide circle of 
readers in India* It will tend to correct misunderstandings and to create real 
friendship between the two peoples. We cannot have too many such books." 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 ("inland)* Ssh. (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S. A.), postage and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

r The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20. 

CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 


THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
to the many uses of cement and concrete. 

# All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 

now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors. . p 

# The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking. 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as>uch"is 

producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to.the 
uttermost- 1 * 

* The Association is debarred by its? memorandum from making profits— 
its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being^helpful. 


- m For further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 
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NOTES 


Pandit MaJaviya fn Nasik:—Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malavlya has been in Nasik nearly the 
whole of this week on his mission of removing 
the blot of untouchabllity on Hindu Society. 
He has had a wonderfully enthusiastic reception 
from all classes and he has discussed the 
problem with orthodox leaders and leaders of 
the depressed classes. A small faction of caste 
Hindus has tried to obstruct his work; It was 
reported to have gone even to the extent of 
attempting physical coercion though we find it 
hard to believe that any section of Hindus* how¬ 
ever much they may disapprove the of Pandit’s 
views, would dare to lay violent hands on one who 
is the greatest Hindu of our time. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya has never changed except when 
change was forced on him by the need of the 
country. He has been the same simple* courte¬ 
ous, patient, devout Hindu, meticulously 
scrupulous in the observance of the rules and 
practices of orthodoxy, all through the seventy- 
five years of his life. No Shastry can 
claim to be more deeply versed in the sacred 
tore or to have been more loyal to the 
dictates of his dkarma than Panditjee. 
When he feels it is his imperative duty at his 
age and in the weak condition of his health, to 
devote his energies to persuade his fellow 
Hindus to give up the notion of untouchability 
and to treat their brethren of the depressed 
classes as they treat one another among them¬ 
selves, Hindudom is profoundly moved and the 
hour has struck for the extinction of this ancient 
wrong to mill ion a of men and women who have 
never swerved in their devotion to the Hindu 
dharma , Panditjee has not been able to secure 
immediately his three specific objects in going 
to Nasik, They were to get the depressed 
classes admitted into the ICalarama temple, 
to have their right to participate in the 
car festival recognised by their fellow Hindus* 
and to secure freedom to them to bathe 


in the sacred pools in the bed of the Godavari.. 
But there is not the least doubt that his visit 
has shaken orthodoxy to its foundations not 
Only in Nasik but all over India. It is now. a 
question not of years but of months and weeks 
when this hideous prejudice will pass out of 
Hindu mentality. The deepest gratitude of al] 
Hindus is due to the venerable Pandit for his 
services in this cause. . ,.. t 

Church Car-Pulling in Chetpal: —While the 
five ■ year old controversy over the right of the 
Hindu castes, classed hitherto as untouchable, 
to join in drawing the car of the KaEarama 
temple at Nasik, seems to be in a fair way to 
settlement* an analogous affair is reported from 
a village in the North Arcot district of the 
Madras Presidency among high caste and low 
caste Catholic Christians. The Roman Catholics 
in the south of India, have retained their old 
manners and customs even in their religious 
observances. ( In Western India they have 
Portuguese names, and affect western dress and 
manners, but cherish at heart and in social rela¬ 
tions the pride or prejudice of their ancestral 
Hindu castes.) One of these old customs is drawing 
a heavy wooden wheeled structure in which the 
image of the Deity (Virgin Mary in this case) is 
placed, found the four streets which run parallel 
to the four sides of the temple in most South 
Indian towns. This year the Bishop of North 
Arcot directed that low caste Christians should be 
allowed to join their high caste fellows in this act 
of devotion. The latter strongly objected and 
even the*Archbishop was unable to shake them 
from their opposition. As a breach of the 
peace seemed likely, the Magistrate banned the 
function in the interest of law and order. We 
reproduce an account of the incident with the 
comments of the Guardian of Madras, 

Qadians Hud Muslim:—Reference has been 
made in these columns to the controversy 
between some Muslims and Qadians in 
the Punjab (Reformer February 1), The 
quarrel shows signs of spreading tjgaotherC0IT1 
provinces. There are only about 4(J00 Qadianis 
in Bombay city out of a total Muslim population 
of 209,00^. A child aged eighteen months of 
Qadiani parents died the other day* When 
the little body was taken to the Muslim cemetry, 
it was denied burial on the ground that its 
parents belonged to the Qadian sect. The 
matter was taken to the Commit sioner of Police 
who was not able to bring about agreement 
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between the parties. As a last resource he, in 
consultation with the Municipal Commissioner, 
secured a separate area for a Qadiarn cemetry 
and the child was buried there after the body 
had been kept for a night in the morgue. A 
fuller account of the incident will be found on 
another page. 

Marriage Extravagancet-The ashes of the three 
sisters who committed suicide because their 
father could not field them adequate dowries 
without which they could not secure bride¬ 
grooms , are still warm. It is notorious that the 
larger part of the sums paid as dowry—is 
usually spent in tamashas or entertainments, to 
relatives and friends. In other words, extra¬ 
vagance in expenditure on these tamashas is at 
the root of the dowry evil; and social reformers 
for many years past have been exhorting 
people to avoid needless expenditure on marriage 
entertainments. A public-spirited citizen of 
Allahabad has opened a temple where marriages 
can be celebrated at minimum cost with all 
necessary religious rites* The most effective 
way of' bringing about this reform, which 
involves the happiness and even lives of 
thousands of young women, is by example. 
Men In affluent circumstance, should set the 
example. They should understand that men who 
are not so fortunately placed are obliged to follow 
their example not necessarily from a vainglorious 
motive but to protect their daughters from the 
taunts which the husband’s relatives often heap 
upon the girl who brings a poor or no dowry. 
Within the last few days we have seen reports 
of marriages in wealthy families celebrated with 
an extravagance of pomp and show bordering on 
the callous, in more than one part of the country. 
It will be asked why, if a man can afford it, he 
should not please himself and his friends by 
spending lavishly on such occasions. The reason 
as we have said, is, he sets a bad example, he puts 
up bridegroom prices, makes it difficult for girls 
in less affluent families to set up homes for them¬ 
selves and, in the list analysis, is responsible 
for great hardship to thousands of families, 
which lead to tragedies as in the case of the 
three sisters. 

To hold Or to let go :—Speaking at a banquet in 
celebration of the jubilee of the Aitchison College 
in Lahore, an institution founded fifty years 
ago for the education of the scions of land hoi dr 
ing and ruling families, Sir Herbert Emerson, 
Governor of the Punjab, observed: England 

the families with a stake in the country, what¬ 
ever changes have occurred, have throughout 
realized their responsibilities for its welfare, have 
kept their hold on public life and public service, 
and have continuously not only consolidated 
their-own ranks, but have added to their 
strength by co-opting to them all that was out¬ 
standing in commerce, industry, science and 
the professions; and the result in sum total 
has been that, whatever the changes, an 
atmosphere of sobriety and prudence has pre¬ 
vailed, and In many cases the statesmen and 
public men of today continue to be drawn from 


families which occupied these positions in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth or even earlier—men 
imbued with the inspiration and tradition of 
generations devoted to promoting great national 
destinies and the public service. You have 
learnt many things from England. Let her 
teach you*this lesson also : ‘Do not lose hoId. ,i 
We doubt if this is the right view to take. 

The British ruling class or caste accepted 
Disraeli as its leader notwithstanding its 
strong prejudice against him as a political 
adventurer and a jew. It accepted Lloyd 
George as its Prime Minister at one of 
the greatest crises in English history, although 
a few years previously it had denounced him as 
a 4 Welshman and a thief* for proposing land taxes 
in his Budget, Mr, Ramsay Macdonald remark¬ 
ed to his colleagues when he first became Prime 
Minister, “Now all the Duchesses will want to 
kiss me," The Irish leaders who were one day 
denounced as murderers with whom no Govern¬ 
ment could honourably negotiate, were the very 
next day or week acclaimed as patriots the 
disinterestedness of whose motives should be 
considered in connection with their crimes, Ther 
lesson to be learnt from these examples by the 
students of the Aitchison College, seems to us 
to be the very opposite of what His Excellency 
told them. To yield at the right moment and 
not to cling to their privileges with fanatical 
persistence, is the moral which they should leant 
from their British exemplars. 

I ado-British Contacts A promising sign 
of the development of a closer understanding 
between the British and Indian peoples is that 
afforded by the tendency of recent British foreign 
policy i o approximate to I ndlan sen time nts. Tnat 
this is not the result of conscious adaptation 
but is the outcome of the logic of events, makes 
it all the more significant. This was the case 
notably in the Ethiopian affair. When the 
Laval-Hoare Pact was indignantly rejected by 
Britain, India felt that toe British mind was 
in this matter inspired by the same purpose as 
itself. Notwithstanding Herr Hitler’s recent 
remarks about India, which have been resented, 
Indian opinion is inclined favourably to 
Germany in her desire to be mistress in her 
own house, as the Aga Khan aptly put it 
on the eve of his departure last week to attend 
the League of Nations session. British official 
opinion is necessarily constrained in expressing 
itself by antecedent ^commitments, but there can be 
no doubt that public opinion in that country will 
never sanction any hostile action against Germany,. 
Germany's re-arming in violation of the Versailles 
Treaty has been acquiesced in as inevitable in 
the circumstances. The Locarno Pact does not CO m 
essentially differ from that Treaty* Technically* 
no doubt, Germany signed it of her free wilL 
It was, indeed, the idea of Stresemann 
to have such a Pact. But Stresemann’s action 
was condemned by German opinion at the time. 

The Locarno Fact was denounced as a shameful 
treaty by his own colleagues in the Ministry of 
the day. More than that, “the European idea* 
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-which Stresemann saw embodied in the Pact, 
dropped out of sight almost as soon as the Pact 
was signed- If It had materialised Herr Hitler 
■would not be the German Dictator today. 
These are hard facts which even the decision of 
the Hague International Court can not change. 

American Tribute to British Genius:—The 
Unity of Chicago pays a fervent tribute to 
British character, commenting on Mr. Baldwin’s 
declaration two months ago that Government 
would take over the coal mines of the Kingdom 
and operate them as a national enterprise for the 
use and service of all the people. It observes: 
“Ever since the famous Sankey inquiry, this 
step has seemed inevitable. Not otherwise could 
ruinous competition be eliminated, disastrous 
waste ended, and decent labor conditions 
established. And now the English are going to 
take the step, by action not of the Laborites 
but oif the Tories, and everybody seems to be 
content. Theory, in other words, prejudice, 
dogmatism, are not allowed to operate in the 
English mind in a case of this kind. These 
cousins of ours simply face a situation as it is, 
do what has to be done, and then pass on to 
the next items of business. And, in the process, 
vast revolutions are achieved with no violence 
or bloodshed, with scarcely even a tremor of 
disturbance. What is there in the English 
genius which works this miracle ? Why can’t 
Americans be equally sensible and efficient? 
We do not know. But that the English, at 
home and abroad, are the greatest masters of 
government, since the Romans, is obvious.*’ 

Some Qualifications:—No great genius is 
needed to bow to the inevitable, as the nation¬ 
alisation of the coal mines had become in Great 
Britain. We may be sure that the owners get 
better terms from the Tory than they would have 
got from a Socialist Government if they had 
held out against Mr. Baldwin’s proposal The 
British ‘genius’ for bloodless revolutions is, in any 
case, confined only to Britain. Outside, the 
genius seem9 to evaporate. The operations 
against the rebel colonists who founded the 
United States, were far from' bloodless. The 
Indian Mutiny, the Boer War, and, more recently, 
Jallianwala Baug, and the Irish “Black and 
Tans*' are other instances. While bloodshed 
arouses horror and evokes public sympathy, 
some of the most excruciating forms of human 
suffering are unaccompanied by bloodshed and, 
therefore, pass unnoticed. The treatment of 
the suffragettes in Britain before the War, did 
not bring out the best side of the British 
character. Thousands of families in this country 
were made miserable, several ruined, by the 
Ordinance rule penalising peaceful picketting to 
promote swadeshi and to discourage the liquor 
habit. 

The Negro Delegation:—The Canadian Student 
for February writes that the visiting delegation 
of Negroes to India from the United States 
Student Christian Movement was receiving 
everywhere a cordial welcome* This is true 
though we wish they had had greater 


opportunities of reaching a much large circle 
than they did. The delegation did not come 
into close touch with the living, moving 
currents of Indian life. It was rather handicapped 
from the start by its quasi-religious character. 
The Christian message delivered through the dele¬ 
gation sounded either pathetic or else profes¬ 
sional. The Canadian Student observes: “A 
people who can point to a striking development 
of their innate qualities under modern conditions, 
which are by no means favourable to their 
growth, have a more stirring message to modern 
India than our country’s heritage created in a 
far distant past.” Every one who came in 
contact with the members of the delegation, was 
much impressed by their intellectual and moral 
calibre but their presentation of the Christian mes¬ 
sage, through no fault of theirs, suffered from lack 
of grounding in the religious thought of India. 

Nazis aod Catholics :—We publish in another 
column a communication stating that there is 
an early possibility of a settlement of the 
differences between German Catholics and the 
Nazi Government. These • differences are 
clearly summarised by the Foreign Policy Society 
of New York in its last fortnightly report on 
“Religion in the Third Reich.” Two thirds of 
the population of Germany are Protestants, the t 
remaining third is Catholic. The Reich has, 
constituted the Protestant sects, collectively 
called Evangelicals, into a national Church 
of Germany of which the heads are appointed 
by the Chancellor-President. This can 
rot be done in the case of the Catholics who 
owe spiritual allegiance to His Holiness 
the Pope. One of the crucial points at issue 
between the Reich and the Vatican, is the law 
relating to compulsory sterilisation. With the 
general principle and policy of the Nazi State, 
most German Catholics are in agreement. Herr 
Hitler is himself a Catholic. In the religious 
sphere, the main difference between the Reich and 
the Catholic Church is that, while the former 
aims at eliminating Jewish elements from 
Christianity including the whole of the Old, 
Testament, the latter hold that without the Old 
Testament, Christianity has no meaning. It is 
interesting to note that the Tannenburg Bund, 
inspired by General Ludendorf and his wife, 
attacked Christianity bn the ground that the 
Bible was not original and that important 
elements in it were merely borrowed from Indian 
sources. It will be interesting to know how the 
fundamental differences between Nazism and the 
Catholic Church, are sought to be reconciled. 

Marriage in Mauritius :—Every country has 
its own problems. In India for a single vacant, 
job hundreds of applications pour in. There 
are no doles foe the unemployed here. In 
Tottenham, England, Mayor E. A. Jay pub¬ 
lished the letter of an unnamed British soldier 
stationed in Mauritius, asking for a wife “who 
is blonde, lively, a non-smoker, about five feet 
three, not too plump.” Mayor Jay got applica¬ 
tions from 250 British women, and forwarded 
them to Mauritius. 
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BOMBAY , March 21 p 10,30. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE 
SCHEDULED CASTES. 

The Hammond Committee in their Report have 
dwelt at length on the perplexities created by 
the Poona Pact in devising a scheme for election 
to the seats reserved for the scheduled castes 
known hitherto as the untouchable castes. The 
important clause of the Pact is as follows; 
^Election to these (reserved) seats shall be by 
joint electorate, subject, however, to the follow¬ 
ing procedure : all the members of the depres¬ 
sed classes registered in the general electoral 
roll of a constituency, will form an electoral 
college, which will elect a panel of four candi¬ 
dates belonging to the depressed classes for 
each of such reserved seats by the method 
of the single vote, and the four persons 
getting the highest number of votes 
in such primary election shall be the 
candidates for election by the general electorate/' 
The circumstances in which the Pact was framed 
ate well known and they precluded a detailed 
consideration of its implications. Some of the 
latter were quite obvious at the time*„ In a 
leading article immediately after the conclusion 
of the Fact {Reformer^ October 1, 1932) we 
wrote; M Two objections to the proposed primary 
elections strike us. One is that the community 
will have to find six hundred men (for the ISO 
reserved seats in all the Legislatures) to stand at 
the general election with the certainty that 
three fourths of the number will not be returned. 
Even if in consideration of the special circum¬ 
stances of the community the deposit required 
of candidates be waived, the expenses of an 
election* would still be a heavy burden to them. 
An even more serious objection is that 
the primary elections must lead to rival 
canvassing by the candidates; and even in 
more advanced and politically experienced 
communities election quarrels do not cease with 
elections. Would it be wise or safe to expose 
the infant electorates to risks of this kind*? 
The Pact is now an integral part of the 
Communal Award incorporated in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, and these doubts and 
difficulties were beyond the scope of the 
Hammond Committee, But there were others 
with which they had to grapple before they 
could frame a scheme of election for the seats 
reserved for the scheduled castes. The first 
question which they had to consider was whether 
the panel of candidates to be elected at the 
primary election, should consist of only four, 
or may consist of more or less than four. The 
number, four, was certainly not a minimum, 
as the caste Hindu opinion before the Committee 
is said to have maintained. There would be 
numerous difficulties in getting even four men 
of the scheduled castes to stand at the primaries* 
The Committee has rightly decided that the 
four is not obligatory and that, if there is only 


one candidate as 1 the result of the primary elec¬ 
tion or on account of subsequent withdrawals, 
that candidate should be returned unopposed 
for the reserved seat at the final election^ 
The primary election will, in that case, be 
a formality* Gandhi ji has recently stated 
that if it is found to be inconvenient or un¬ 
necessary, it is not obligatory to hold a primary 
election. 

Another question which the Committee consi¬ 
dered was whether, under the Pact, an otherwise 
qualified voter could stand for a general seat 
without submitting himself to a primary election,. 
The Poona Pact did not take away the right of 
a voter to stand as a candidate in his electorate* 
A Maratha or a woman is not disqualified to 
stand for the general seats, though they have 
some seats reserved for them- It cannot be- 
different in the case of the scheduled castes. The 
wording of the Pact is peremptory that only 
a candidate chosen at the primary election, 
shall be a candidate for election by the 
general electorate. But the Pact deals only 
with the reserved seats. Not only would it 
have been against the main object of the Pact 
to impose restrictions on the freedom of 
candidates irrespective of caste to compete for 
the unreserved seats. It would have been an 
interference with the right of a general consti¬ 
tuency to elect the best man available to 
represent it in the Legislature. A Bombay 
general constituency is surely entitled without 
the formality of going through a primary 
election to elect Dr, Ambedkar for an unreserved 
seat. So also a Madras constituency to elect 
Mr, M* C. Raja* The Pact was intended to 
secure a minimum of representation to the 
scheduled castes beyond the chances of a 
contested election. The Committee has decided 
that, in all provinces except Bengal, there 
should be no restriction on a member of 
the scheduled castes standing for an open 
seat* The exception made in the case of Bengal* 
is sought to be justified on the 1 ground that, 
in the other provinces, the' proportion of the 
scheduled castes to the whole r electorate is so 
small as to render unnecessary the provision 
that only Candidates on the panel of primary 
elections should stand for the open seats. This 
is hardly convincing. The heavens will Tiot 
fall if both the reserved and unreserved seats in 
a general constituency are won and held by 
candidates belonging to the scheduled castes. 
‘UntouchabUity' as it exists in Bengal and so far 
as it exists there, is a very mild variety of it as 
it prevails in Malabar or South India, In fact, 
some authorities hold that what exists in Bengal 
cannot beclassedin the same category* One large 
caste, the Rajabansis numbering over 1,800,000 
who were included among the scheduled 
castes by the Bengal Government, demanded to 
be excluded.and ihe Indian Franchise Committee 
agreed that they should be excluded. There is a 
strong case for drastic revision of the scheme of 
the Pact as well as of the Hammond Committee 
! based on it, so far as they concern Bengal The 
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Mifqiiift of Zetland, the present Secretary of State 
for India, in m paper read before the East India 
Association on the reforms had declared that, 
in his opinion, the Poona Fact would operate 
with great harshness and great unfairness, 
especially in Bengal. The grounds on which 
the Delimitation Committee recommend making 
an exception of Bengal in requiring that only 
panel candidates should compete for seats in 
the general electorate, more than justify the 
exclusion of Bengal from the operation of the 
Pact or, if this is not possible at this stage, a 
considerable reduction in the number of seats 
reserved for the scheduled castes, since they 
postulate that these castes are strong enough, 
numerically and economically, to win the 
reserved as well as the Unreserved seats in that 

province* » ■ ^ 

THE TWO WAYS* ■' - 
It is generally accepted that the two greatest World 
Teacher# are Gautama Buddha and Jesus Christ* 
Both were moved by an intense sympathy with 
human suffering. Both did their beat to alleviate 
it. But there Is a sharp distinction between the 
methods adopted by the two Teachers, One instance 
was alluded to in the article headed, K Faith and 
Fire Walking/' In the Reformer of February 29, 
It ii a* follows. A child playing In the 
fields is bitten to death by a cobra. The 
bereaved mother takes the child to where 
Buddha was sojourning at the season and begs him 
to revive it. He tells her to bring five mustard 
seeds begged from the householders of the neighbour¬ 
ing township, but they must bo from a house 
or houses in which no one had died. The Woman 
goes round the village homes. Every one is 
sympathetic hnd readily hand her the mustard 
seeds. But when she enquires if any one had 
died in the family, they all say with one voice, 
alas, we have lost this or that beloved one. 
She returns the mustard seeds and comes back 
empty-handed to the Master with her story that she 
could not find a single home in which no one had died. 
Buddha explains to her the meaning of her 
experience : 

“My sister! thou has round;* the Master said, 

* Searching fbr what none finds—that bitter balm 
I had to give thee. He thou loved at slept 
Dead on thy bosom yesterday: to-day 
Thou know'st the whole wide world weeps with thy 
wot: 

The grief which all hearts share grows less for one, 
Lol 1 would pour my blood if it could stay 
Thy tears and win the secret of the curse 
Which makes sweet love our anguish, and which 
drives— 

Over flower* and pastures to the sacrifice— 

A* these dumb bouts ore driven— men their lords* 

J seek that secret! bury thou thy child I w 
Kisagotami became the first woman disciple of the 
Master and she rose to be one of the great saints of 
buddhism. Jesus In analogous circumstances Is said 
to have called the dead to life, though Testis himself 
did not claim to have done so* He told the wailing 
relatives the dead Lazarus was not dead but was only 
sleeping, Lazarus was evidently suffering from a 
kind of sleeping sickness, How the Church came to 
represent this as raising the dead in the face of the 
distinct statement of Jesus, 1 have not been able to 
discover* No great Teacher ha* s uffered more front the 
misrepresentations of bis followers than Jesus Christ, 
Jn that wonderful itory-Brook Kerith-»]esuS after the 1 
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" Resurrection 9 gdea ' Bd ’thd Order to which he 
belonged^ far away i among thd mountains* There 
rumours reach him of the doings of his disciples. 
He goes to the Head ofthe Order and asks permission 
to return to Jerusalem to correct the erroneous stories 
told of him by bis followers. But the Abbot forbids* 
The people will not believe you If you told the truth* 
he says- \ 

The current number of the MahabodJU narrates tha 
following under the heading * How the Master 
Ministered to the Sick 11 which I do not remember 
to have seen before, 

"rises, a fair youth of Savattbi, heard the Lord 
preach one day, gained faith, left home, entered the 
Ofdfer, and 1rved with the Brethren, loved of 
many. As time went on, he became ill of a certain 
skin disease. Eruptions, which first were as small 
as the seeds of mustard, soon grew big, even as big as 
Vilva fruits, and the venerable brother 1 * case became 
Incurable, The sores sent out Ill-smelling exuda¬ 
tions, and bo loathsome was his body that friends 
called him <( Tissa the putrefied* and fled from him. 
As he lay alone in bed, his flesh became more and 
more corrupt and bones fell from their joints* 

And as the Lord surveyed the world thinkings 
11 Whom shall 1 save? ** He saw the poignant sorrow 
and agony of His own son, left alone dying. 

■ To my Tissa, there is none but me to befriend 
him’ 1 thought the Lord, and coming out of the 
Fragrant Cell, with his own holy hands, the Lord 
washed a large earthen vessel, filled it with strained 
water and boiled the water Himself , Then He went 
to the room where Tissa lay helpless, and tried to 
lift up the bed in order to bring him to the bath* 
room. But other Bhikkhu*, who had gathered by 
now, stopped the Father saying “We will bear him, 
Lord," - 1 

Then the Lord ordered a tub to be brought in 
and had the robes of the brother washed in warm 
water while He himself did bathe the patient 
tenderly, rubbing the sores so softly with his own 
heating hands, even as a mother bathes her new-born 
babe* By the time the bathing was over, the robes 
too were dry, and when Tissa, refreshed, was laid 
gently on his bed, serenity came over his mind and 
Body, And as a mother broods over her babe, so 
did the Lord stay by his side, even near the patient** 
pillow, 

Tissa forgot his fear and found comfort in the 
Lord* Then in His divinely sweet voioe, the Lord 
said unto the brother i— . , 

“Impermanent, alas, is this body* It will, ere long 
tie on the earth, void of consciousness, even like a 
useless log,” 

When the Lord had. thus ministered, unto the 
afflicted brother's mind and body, calm and happy, 
he slept the sweetest sleep. 

And it was noised abroad that; even on his death¬ 
bed, "Tbsa the Putrefied ** became * Tissa the 
Sanctified* *"* 

Owing to the practice in the early days of Buddha's 
ministry of his disciples wearing only castoff 
raps* there was much skin disease prevalent 
among them. The rule was modified by the ( 
Master on this account and disciples were 
permitted to aooept gifts of fresh clothes from the 
laity. Tissa'S complaint seems to have been of a 
leprous character. The point we wish to emphasise 
here, b that the Buddha while he did his best to 
relieve the patient did not offer to cure him. Buddha's 
method was to change the mental attitude of 
sufferers and not their material condition* 
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. HAMMOND COMMITTEE'S 1 REPORT ;; 
s- t AND WOMEN'S CONSTITUENCIES, -f 
‘ - 1 (8y MRS* UMABAI KCNDAPUR.) i 
1 As we go deep into the study of the Hammond 
Committee's Report we find that many of its 
proposals are without any principle behind and 
uniformity between them. 

India will be divided under the new constitution 
into ■ eleven Governors' provinces or presidencies. 
But for the three provinces of Bombay, Madras and 
U. P„ all the remaining' presidencies have only urban 
areas selected for their women’s constituencies. 
Bengal, which has got five women's sears, has all 
its women’s constituencies limited to big cities (vide, 
VoL II page 71J, Same holds good with the C. P. 
Punjab, Bihar, Assam, Orissa, Sindh, and others. 
None of these has any rural area for women’s 
constituencies. It it true the two provinces of 
Madras and U, P. have them. But their selec¬ 
tion seems to have been based on a principle, 
pnly the leading, the most educated and en¬ 
lightened Talukas in three of the districts in 
each of these provinces have been proposed for 
women's constituencies* In the former Bell ary 
Taluka which, according to our information is 
the most enlightened in that district, has been 
selected* In U. P. Cawnpore Taluka from the 
Cawnpore District has been marked out for the 
purpose (pages 10 and 99 respectively^ If it were 
the intention of the Hammond Committee to have in 
the Bombay Presidency at least one rural constituency 
for women, they could follow the principle they did In 
Madras and U* F* and accordingly the constituency 
would have gone to Dharwar Taluka* 

Again there is one more impropriety in this case. 
In the third volume of the Report the evidences 
given by representative women in different provinces 
have been reproduced. But no such evidence of any 
lady from the Bombay presidency (which is one of 
the leading provinces of the country) appears 
in the Report. It is said in the first volume that 
some women representative were consulted. But 
there is no mention who they were and what they said. 
The evidences of women coming from even the small 
provinces like Orissa and Sindh have been given in full 
while the Report is silent on the opinions of women from 
our presidency. Hence we do not know who re* 
pesented the women of Bombay and what they opined. 
On pages 78 to 94 of Volume III there appear 
evidences from which it is clear that women are in 
favour of having all their constituencies in urban 
areas and preferably in big cities at least during the 
initial stages of the new reforms. Otherwise they 
say, due to the women's social, religious and 
economic conditions pervalent in the present Indian 
society, lady candidates for legislatures will find 
their task very difficult. The larger the constituency 
the greater will be the expenditure to be incurred 
by the candidates. The greater the ignorance 
among the electors the more difficult is the propa¬ 
ganda. Hence some of the women representatives 
are of the opinion that at least for some years to come 
their constituencies should be limited only to big 
cities by rotation, If necessary. Later on, they say, as 
female education goes on increasing more and more 
even Into the villages, rural constituencies ;may be 
created instead of the urban* This is the gist of what j 
our sisters like Shrimati Lejhawati Jain, Kumudini 
Basu, Mrs. Braj Sundar Das and others say before 
the Committee. On page 82 one of them says, ; 
(t l take the strongest objection to this arbitrary 
and whimsical method which .1 characterise as the 
negation of all laws, rules and procedure* ,r From 
this It is evident what some of the women represen ta- 
fives feel about the decisions of such Committees, 
Though the constituency is limited to the Rane* 
binnur Taluka any woman voter in the Dharwar 1 
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District who can vote at the provincial Assembly 
elections can also stand as a candidate for these 
elections* Tbit is our inference on reading the Report* 
One can obviously see how inconvenient it is for 
woman residing in other parts of the district to go 
and stay in Ranebinnur Taluka for months together 
and carry on propaganda and other work in connec¬ 
tion with the election. From the point of expense 
and labour it is most difficult and impracticable. As 
stated in my preceding letter female education and 
the general awakening being very little in the 
Ranebinnur constituency one may predict safely that 
very few _ women may stand as candidates from the 
area itself And if our sisters comparatively advanced 
educated and enthusiastic but residing in other 
Talukas of the district intend standing for eleotioq 
they will have to leave their homes, go to the 
remotest taluka of the district, Stay and work there 
for a considerably long time- The difficulty and 
impracticability of such a task are self-evident and 
need no comments. We only reproduce what 
Mrs* N, C. Sen said before the Committee. "What 
will the poor women do P I have lived in England 
for IS years and have seen many women campaigns 
there. How difficult it is for women there to canvass 
inspite of the fact that they have so many organise* 
tions and more freedom than the Indian women,... 
when you are giving it (women's constituency) for 
the first time do you not think you should make It 
easier for women?/ 

This according to Mrs, Sen is the condition of 
women in England and efforts are being made there 
to remove the obstacles in the ways of women 
candidate^ in that country* Is it not necessary then 
that the path of the Indian women for election 
purposes be made as easy as possible? 

On page 123 of the first volume of the Report 
the Committee says, ,f We wish to provide a repre¬ 
sentative electorate and to ensure that the con¬ 
stituencies in which the women’s seats arc filled are 
small and select and so framed as to minimise the 
difficulties of canvassing* the hardships of com¬ 
munications iq rural areas and the obstacles likely 
to be met by a member in maintaining contact with 
her constituents." 

Now let me ask the Committee whether by 
choosing Ranebinnur in the Southern Division they 
have fulfilled their objects enumerated above. Is 
that taluka a select area in the whole of the Division ? 
Has its selection minimised the difficulties of 
canvassing? When the Committee allows any 
woman voter in the district to stand as a candidate 
for the women's seat* is It not necessary to choose 
a central place as far as possible equidistant from 
the corners of the district with a view to enable 
her ( 'to maintain contact with her constituents"? 
The report again says that their own disposition 
in these circumstances was definitely in favour of 
confining the women’s constituencies to urban 
areas. When such was the Committee's disposition , 
we know not who prevailed upon them to choose 
the rural area and that too of a taluka like Ranebinnur. 

These constituencies, says the Report, are experi¬ 
mental and it is uncertain to what extent women 
generally would be prepared to contest seats* If any 
constituency on account of its backwardness fails 
to show keen desire on the part of women in matters C( 
of Council and Assembly elections the Government 
may foe I that the Indian women themselves are not 
entbuslastio about their own political rights and 
theyj therefore, do not deserve the franchise, the 
special seats, and other concessions granted to them* 
This may exhibit to the world that the Indian woman 
is not particular about any political or administrative 
powers. It is for this reason that we should strive 
to send Into the legislatures the best available 
material from the select parts of the country, so that 
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the Indian woman may show her mettle and grit and 
prove in course of time that she is in no way inferior 
to her flifltcrs in other nations. Hence our desire to 
get transferred the women’s constituency of the 
Southern Division to a central and better area. 

CASTE IN THE INDIAN CHURCH.* 

Tke Madras Mail reports an interesting incident 
among Roman Catholics in a village in North Arcot 
in the Madras Presidency which illustrates the 
Strength of the caste spirit in the Indian Christian 
community. 

In Chetpat, the yearly Catholic festival of "Our Lady 
of the Lourdes" was from February £4 to March 4. 
From March 1 to March 4 were important days of the 
festival and the Car of “Our Lady* ordinarily is 
dragged in procession. The Car hitherto had been 
drawn only by caste Catholics, by mamool (immemo¬ 
rial custom). Adi Dra vidas had never before 
participated. This year, however, the local priest, 
Father CarlatO, proposed that Adi-Dravida Catholics, 
too, should join in dragging the car in procession. 
His Grace, the Archbishop of Madras, Dr. L, Mathias, 
approved the suggestion, and came to Chetpat from 
Madras towards the latter part of the festival. The 
entire mass of caste Catholics vigorously objected 
to the proposal, stating to permit Adi'Dravidan to 
join in dragging the car was an Infringement of the 
immemorial rights of caste Catholics. On March 1, 
the day of the oar procession, over 10,000 Christians 
in os tty caste Catholics, from surrounding areas 
collected in Chetpat and demonstrated against Adt- 
Dravida Catholics taking a part in dragging the car. 

J 1 he Archbishop’s efforts to arrive at a compromise 
between the rival parties failed and the Sub- 
Magistrate of the place seeing that feelings ran 
high* issued an order under Section 144 Cr, P. C. 
prohibiting the car procession for two months. The 
suggestion that it may be conducted within the 
Church compound was also discountenanced by 
the officer. 

The incident near Vellore arose because the custom 
3n danger was regarded as an "immemorial one". 
Entrenched ‘'right 1 ' persist in other or minor forms 
among non-Catholics also and if a start is to be 
made, systematic education should begin at the 
bottom and be maintained persistently. 

The disgraceful incident brings out what is often 
Ignored. The theory that the time spirit will solve 
the problem has been abandoned in the non-Christian 
community. We fear that the same conviction has 
not come to the Indian Church, There arc silent 
tragedies occurring because of caste in the community 
which are no less deptorable than the upheaval near 
Vellore, Leaders of the Church are however under 
the delusion that the refined and respectable manner 
in which divisions lurk is not harmful. If the Church 
had any programme of reform for the community, 
cast© evil would form the foremost item. Such however 
Is totally absent because there is comfcrt in the 
thought that soma of the virtues of the community 
are a complete expiation for its many sins. 

“ Tk» (Juarrfkm Mfcdrfca. 

All-India. Rabidaa Conference:—Sj. Bulu 
Babaji Pulwankar of Bombay, at ona time well-known 
m a cricketer, will preside over the forthcoming session 
of the AlHrdia Kabidu (Chamar) Conference to be 
held at Monghyr on £&th. SOth and 80th March. 
Well-known depressed class leaders* such as Mr. 
Kajrolkar of Bombay, Mr. Rpjbhoj of Poona, Choudhari 
BeharUal of Dohmdun and Mr. Radhanath Da3 of 
Calcutta are axpected to attend the conference* which 
Is likely to be of great importance b view of the fact the 
liabides community as a body U stated to ba strongly 
opposed to Dr. Ambedkar's move to renounce Hinduism. 


TRADE TREATY BETWEEN INDIA 
AND U. S f A. * 

There is more than one reason why a trade treaty 
should be concluded bet wee q India and U, S, A. 
In view of the recent trade treaty between Canada 
and U, S. A+t and the more recent reports that 
negotiations of an exploratory nature are afoot for 
a trade treaty between the United Kingdom and the 
United States, it seems opportune to consider the 
question of a trade treaty between India and the 
U. S. A. 

At present there is no direct trade treaty between- 
India and U. S* A, Replying to Sirdar Sohan Singh's 
interpellation in the Indian Legislative Assembly 
on 13th February 1934, the Hon, Sir Joseph Bbore r 
on behalf of the Government of India said r 

“There is no direct trade agreement between India- 
and the United States of America, but there is a 
Convention of Commerce concluded as long ago 
as 1815 between His Britannic Majesty and tho 
United States of America, Article 3 of which t* 
applicable to India. The provisions of this Article 
are unilateral in asmuch as they make no stipulations 
for the treatment of Indian trade in the United Stated 
of America.* 

The chief purpose of the Convention was to provide 
a "reciprocal liberty of commerce*' and the most¬ 
favoured-nation treatment as between the two 
countries. This purpose is secured in Articles I and 
II of the Convention. On the British aide the scope 
of the two Articles is limited to "all the Territories* 
of Hia Britannic Majeaty in Europe.” 

India is mentioned only in Article III* and then 
only to give U. S. A„ the most-favoured-natiorc 
treatment in India without, however, conferring a 
reciprocal advantage on India. Says the Article : 

■ "His Britannic Majesty agrees that the vessels of 
the United States of America shall be admitted and 
hospitably received at the principal settlements of the 
British Dominions in the East Indies videlicit, 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Prince of Wales' 
Island, and that the citizens of the said United 
States may freely carry on trade between the said 
principal settlements and the said United States in 
all articles/' 

The Article does not confer on Indian citizens the 
right freely to carry on trade between India and 
U« S* A That is why the Government of India 
characterized it as unilateral, 

U. S, A. has trade treaties with Borneo, Ethiopia, 
Liberia and Siam, among other countries. The 
U. S. A. trade with the first three is apparently so 
inslgnificantj if there is any at all, that no mention of 
it is made in the official report on “Foreign Trade 
of the United Stabes 

The trade between U, S. A. and Siam is but a 
fraction of the trade between U. S, A. and India. 
From the point of view of U. S. A.* India ranked 
nineteeth in the matter of exports and eleventh if> 
the matter of imports. 

There is yet another reason why there should be 
concluded a trade treaty between India and U. S- A. as 
soon as possible. India is perhaps alone In being 
subjected to a disability which does not apply to any 
other people* white, black or brown. The Immigration 
Act of li?24 denies admission into U. S, A* to alt 
those who are 41 ineligible " to naturalization. Under 
the Act of February IS, 1375* amending the Act 
of July 14th* 1870, naturalization is open only to 
"aliens being free white persons* and to aliens of 
African nativity and to persons of African descent/" 
And the Supreme Court of U. S. A. held that “a 

* riU S+rvant of ladla; March If, 
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high-caste Hindu of full Indian blood 1 * born jn India 
-was not a “white person” within the meaning of the 
naturalization law (901 U.’S, 204 of 192S), 
j i The eame^ disability applies to’most Asiatics, and 
in partidular to the Japanese and the Chines©* It 
does not seem to apply to the Syrians* the Turks, the 
Armenians* the Persians arid the 1 Parsecs, - ' 
^ThefiXJ* S. Immigration tdw, t however* exempts 
certain defined people from the bar against entry, 
though not ffOnl naturalization* Among these are 
what am called w treaty-merchants. " A treaiy- 
merohant is “an alien entitled to enter the United 
.States solely to carry on trade under and in pursuance 
of the provisions of a present existing treaty of 
commerce and navigation . (Section 3 (6))- Inasmuch 
as the United States has trade treaties with China, 
Japan* Siam and Borneo, bond fide merchants from 
■these countries may enter the United States as ^non¬ 
immigrants** and carry on trade, though the citizens 
of these countries are debarred from entering U. SL A* 
As there is no trade treaty between India and U-St A., 
no Indian merchant may enter U, S* A* Merchants 
of the “ white *\ and the * black * M races may enter 
U. S. A, because J of their racial qualifications; 
merchants of China, Japan and Siam may enter 
because of trade treaties* though racially ineligible, 
"Merchants from India alone may not enter because 
*hey are racially ineligible, and there is no trade 
treaty between India and 0, S* A, 

Whether a trade treaty between India and U. S. A* 
to be concluded hereafter will place the Indian 
merchant on the same basis as the merchant from 
Japan and China ‘ under the existing immigration 
Jaw is not without some doubt. It is conceivable that 
the courts may hold that inasmuch as the statute 
speaks of the “present 1 existing treaty 1 ', the rights 
■ secured thereunder will not accrue under treaties 
.made subsequent to the . passing of the Act in 1924* 
Even so, a trade treaty between India and U. S. A, 
will confer a right on Indian merchants already in 
TJ* S. A, which* in view of the few and diminishing 
rights of Indians in U. S* A*, may not be despised. 
At present no Indian* who is already in U. S, A* and 
who cannot bo deported, can introduce his Indian 
wife or minor children. An amendment of U, S, A, 
■Immigration Act of 1924* passed on" 6th July, 1932, 
however, permits a treaty-merchant to introduce 
“his wife and his unmarried children under twenty- 
one years of age*" This provision will give relief to 
but few Indian merchants* but India cannot afford 
‘to despise even trifling advantages. 

To sum up. In the trade relations between India 
and U, S. A., India suffers from an unfair discrimina¬ 
tion. though there is reason to believe that it was 
■due to a historical accident and not due to any 
deliberate policy on the part of U, S* A* The mer¬ 
chants of U. S, A, have a unilateral advantage in 
India, and^ Indian merchants enjoy no reciprocal 
facilities in U. S* A, Indian merchants are denied 
rights in the U. S. A* which merchants from China. 
Japan and Siam enjoy. U. S. A*, has trade treaties 
with Borneo* Liberia and Ethiopia with which she 
has hardly any trade but not with India with which 
ahe had a volume of trade which is not negligible 
and which is increasing, and which she may well 
■cultivate. * . 

The fact that India Is a subject country and her 
Government is a Subordinate administration under 
the British Government -need not stand in the way of 
a trade treaty between India and U, S. A. For recently 
a trade treaty was concluded between India and 
Japan, though, for diplomatic reasons* the treaty was 
signed in London between Great Britian and Japan. 

New York* ' 1 

26 th January 1936, J P. KodandA RaO. 


I Mar. 21 


i - ; SCOUTING. t 

The Editor* s ^ v "i 

The Indian Social Reformer. 

Sir, .* ♦' 

Prof. Sundaram of AnnamaJai University would 
have us accept—‘if the Hindu report of the 2nd instant 
is correct—that 4i Scouting is of very recent growth in 
the country,** Ort the other hand, tradition, social 
Institutions, literature and history all teem with proof 
to the contrary indicating In unmistakable traces 
that the scout idea is quite indigenous to the genius 
of the Hindu race. This vision in perspective is such 
as to tempt one to jump up to join issue with the 
learned professor and challenge his suggestion. 

Referring to Ramayana, the earliest epic—one of Sir 
John Lubbock's 100 Books—-there are two characters 
among a host, Hanuman and Lakshmana, who stand 
perhaps for the last word and probably for all time to 
the attitude of life corresponding to the scout idea of 
the present day. The immortal story of Hanurran’s 
quest of the missing Sita and of his thrilling exploits 
and resourcefulness in bringing mount Sanjeevi with 
its life-giving herbs to save the dying Lakshmana 
on the battle field* - with the dynamic combination of 
his selfless zeal, daring and loyalty, interspersed with 
fun and frolic investing it with endless thrills of 
perennial interest to the young and old alike, ia 
transcendental ^ perhaps designed to be such by that 
creative artist, Valmeeki. There is a significance in 
the chapter narrating Sita's quest in Ramayana being 
called * Sundara Kandum * which means ** Canto 
the Beautiful ”—and when our ancients prescribed it 
out of all others for religious reading with the 
emphasis that merit would accumulate with repetition^ 
they m^st have meant to make the scout spirit soak 
into the very life-blood of the race in its entirety. 

As between Hanuman and Lakshmana it is really 
hard to choose. The latter's devotion to his brother 
and his consort during their exile of 14 years* spending 
sleepless nights, protecting them from the dangers 
of forest life and sharing their joys and sorrows, 
always in cheerful spirit apart, the story of the way 
and the quickness of decision with which he dared 
to face his end is such as to afford supreme illustra¬ 
tion of the height of sacrifice which should characterise 
a scout's outlook of life. I recount the episode below 
in brief. 

With the killing of the demon Ravana Rama's 
mission in life name to an end. Just about then, so 
the story goes, a sage visitor appeared at the gates 
of the royal residence and asked Lakshmana, the 
gentleman in waiting, to announce his arrival to the 
Emperor, within which he did, Rama rose* advanced 
to the Rishi receiving him with all honours due to * 
the sage, when the latter stipulated that they should 
confer in private and that the king should undertake 
to behead any one—rather a drastic injunction— that * 
might happen to intrude while they were thus engaged. 
Rama readily agreed warning Lakshmana at the 
doorway at the peril of his life not to let in any one* 
When they were closeted together the sage an¬ 
nounced that he had a message for him, from the 
God of Death and that he came to invite him to his 
final abode leaving him the option to continue on 
eartn if it pleased him. Before the interview ended the C 
irate Rishi* Durvasa, notorious for hie temper, so the 
story goes, rushed up to Lakshmana at the doorway 
wanting him to announce his arrival forthwith to the 
king inside, when he was told that the king was 
engaged with another and that the time was not 
Opportune for his seeking him. This Durvasa 
took it as a personal slight, flew into an uncontrol- 
able rage as was his nature* threatening to curse 
with extinction the entire dynasty of Raghu if 
he delayed announcing him another minute. 
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^Lakahmana, ideal scout a* he was, having bad to 
decide quickly in the twinkling of an. eye thrust 
himself into the king'd apartment risking his life 
-choosing his own death as a lesser evil than the 
- dreadful and immediate prospect of race extinction* 

1 With such a tradition who could dare to say that the 
■ scout idea was foreign to Hindu culture and 
civilization ? 

, Garuda is yet another character answering to the 
most modern scout ideal the very first to appear in 
the arena of M ah a b ha rat a* When he grew out of 
his childhood, the very first thing, so the story 
continues, which puzzled him, was to find his mother 
Virata, a serf to her rival, his step-mother Kadruva, 
He enquired the reason why and was told at the end 
by the slave-holder that she was prepared to free the 
serf if he would secure for her ambrosia from Indra 
Loka for ransom. Quick was the decision of Garuda 
and he set about the task without a moment's 
hesitation, secured the prize and liberated his parent 
in trouble. This achievement should be of an 
inspiring character to our young scouts of the day, 
with many of whom to shout * Bharat Mataki Jai * 
once is SJ9 p. c. patriotism. 

Coming further down in the story of Mahahharata 
as found narrated in Aranya, Virata and Udyoga 
parvams and particularly during the * Agnatha Vasa" 
-^period of exile incognito—the scout suggestion is 
simply marvellous and catching. The resource¬ 
fulness which each of the five Pandavas commanded 
to find an honest living during the trying In¬ 
terval of one year, with work ranging from story 
telling ■ to cattle tending is such as to be an 
-object lesson to our unemployed young men of the 
day in despair. 

If we come to the stories in Bhagavata there is 
rarely any exploit attributed to the hero Krishna 
which does not savour of scout spirit at its best. 
The incident of Gajendra Moksham, of Krishna’s 
lifting up mount Govardhana to afford shelter against 
rain to Gopies, of his killing the serpent Kaliya and 
-myriad others, point in the same direction. 

How the scout idea persisted even as late as the 
commencement of Vizayanagar Era about the begin¬ 
ning Of the fourteenth century with twin Gods 
of Garuda and Hanuman—-even now you come across 
their statues at many a corner pf Rayslaseema— 
to inspire life was remarkable. When sage 
Vidy aranya met the brothers Harihara and Bukka, 
who afterwards became the first emperors of Vizaya- 
nagar, the picture that history presents of them is 
that of a couple of scouts in the most complete sense 
of the term dedicated solely to rescue Hindu Dharma 
from the Mohammad an inroads of the day; while that 
of Veeraballala laying down his life in the struggle 
reflected the same scout idea at its highest. The 
history of Vizayanagar of those times recording the 
exploits of the heroes like Kumara Kampana and 
Gopana is not disfigured by conquest or domination 
for self—aggrandize me nt but stands adorned for all 
time In true scout spirit by a righteous resistance to 
harm threatened to the Hindu Dharma. 

Jf subordinating self in daily life for the welfare 
of a community with unfailing loyalty to a leader and a 
feeling of fdlowshsip and harmony inter se from the 
discipline that is required to make one a real scout 
then our Joint Hindu Family system in its ideal has 
been fur ages an unparalleled training ground in 
every household for the creation and fostering of this 
scout virtue. 

There is the word 'Kynkaryam' in Sanskrit 
vocabulary which is the noun form originating from 
the phrase M Kim Karorm" (which means “what can 
J do r "—not in despair but) in quest of service, for 
an attitude of Ufa There again is in m nutshell the 


potential idea. With a majority of our young men 
scouting is largely associated with periodical spec¬ 
tacular externals and ceremonials with little'response 
to the heart of the movement. It is for the Temples 
of Learning and culture, like our Indian Universities, 
to instil into the scout movements of the day a new 
orientation revivifying national life on lines chalked 
out by our wise ancestors of old, r . . /■ 


Penukonda. , > 
(Anantapur Disk) J 


T. Sivasankakam. 


* MARIE STOPESON BIRTH CONTROL* i 
The Editor, ' *" ,v 1 ' ■ - 1 ’ 

The Indian Social Reformer* 

Sir, 

You give great space to Mr, Gandhi’s objections to 
scientific birth control and since 1930 when 1 
reviewed him very fully he has somewhat shifted 
and improved his position, but still (t betrays a, Very 
grievous misunderstanding of the fundamental position 
of sex union in human life* 

To deal adequately with Mr, Gandhi would require 
columns, so that I can only pick out a few of the 
more important points briefly. It is with no personal 
hostility that I may trenchantly criticize some points 
in the attitude taken by Mr, Gandhi; but in a small 
space devoted to an important matter nothing less 
than the truth will avail, and the truth when simply 
Stated must appear hostile because it demolishes his 
main arguments, r * . . .■ . ' ■ \ 

Mr. Gandhi touches on a very fundamental principle 
when he urges married people to regulate, so far as 
it is humanly possible, the number of their progeny 
by moral restraint, and on totally another when they 
do so in spite'of sexual indulgence. The false facts, 
and consequently false deductions* contained in this 
paragraph lie in the words ^sexual indulgence^ J * 
What right has Mr.. < Gandhi to talk of sexual 
* indulgence " when he really means the use of coitus 
in marriage P He is jumping to a scientifically false 
conclusion and balancing himself on the presumptuous 
pinnacle of “ moral superiority ” which is a creation 
of his and other ascetic minds, but which 19 
essentially untrue and an Insult to the Creator who 
made human beings, male and female, in the natural 
need for union with each other. When this need is 
satisfied with love-union in marriage it is physiologi¬ 
cally correct living, it is not sexual indulgence, and it 
is an act of pbarisaioal impropriety to malign it. 
Again, as Mr, Gandhi’s position is largely built 
upon this scientifically false and morally arrogant 
statement, his whole logical argument falls to the 
ground* - ' ■ , - ; * 1 1 

He cons id era continence the highest state. The 
mistaken idea about humanity ia propagated by 
Gome of the ascetic*minded of many religions and 
in many countries of the world \ and one may point 
out. as a parallel, that It is no argument to multiply 
the statements that the world is flat in order to 
disprove the fact that the world Is round* 
r> Gandhi’s Ill-considered arrogance can scarcely 
go further than his statement; “Union is a crime 
when the desire for progeny is absent." Surely 
it is a serious thing for a country when one qfglt^om 
most prominent leaders can gain a hearing with such 
a preposterous mis-statement of fact. The sex 
union of human beings b the result of a mutual need 
and a mutual fulfilment on three planes—physical, 
mental and spiritual—and the human pair is mutually 
enriched by true union. To the animals who unite, 
no knowledge even of the fact that progeny will 
result is vouchsafed, and the cow and bull who 
mate as a result ot their own need and who benefit 
from the mating, have not the very faintest desire 
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for progeny* nor can it, possibly be correlated with 
their idea that months after a calf will result from 
their union* llp3tlQ8r.C0ITI 

In humanity* higher in' organization and much more 
evolved and with bodily, mental and spiritual results 
from union in coitus greater than in any animal, 
the results are more far-reaching* The act of coitus 
is not a mere fertilization of the woman, but, as has 
been proved by physiological science, it is the 
placing within the woman's body of the active 
spermatozoa in millions (where one only is required 
for. fertilization) together with the secretions of 
several glands which have no bearing whatever on 
fertilization and the production of progeny, but which 
are absorbed by the woman and benefit her system. 
Similarly, I have presented the scientific deduction, 
accumulated from a large number of cases (which 
although not absolutely proved is almost proved, and, 
therefore, a very sound hypothesis) that the man 
also absorbs and benefits from the woman when 
coitus is performed in the proper way, which, I may 
say, it far too seldom is by ignorant human beings* 

The use of sound, scientific methods of birth control 
does incalculable good in making motherhood more 
precious, in enhancing the health and happiness of 
children and making it possible for parents to have 
the God-given need for mutual coitus satisfied 
wholesomely and properly- To-day in the clear and 
joyous light given by science, a young man and 
woman may marry and live in faithful love all their 
lives, satisfying their own physical and mutual needs 
(and thus being happier and consequently better 
members of the community) and love their children 
be/are they are born, because they themselves will their 
parenthood at times when they have the health and 
strength to bear the burden and do their best for 
the young life entrusted to them. 

Between this happy state of affairs and the Indian 
people who would benefit, stands Gandhi and other 
ascetics calling upon them to lead ^ unnatural lives 
of deprivation and consequent deterioration. 1 trust 
that science and not superstition will soon hold 
sway in India as elsewhere. 

Full information can be obtained from the Head¬ 
quarters of the movement for Constructive Birth 
Control Clinics, 106, Whitfield Street, London, W, I** 
England. 

108, Whitfield Street, ") 

London, W. 1. )- Marie C, Stores* 

BGth February 193 G.J President* 

Society for Constructive Birth Control & Racial 
Progress* 

CongRegRtlonal Divine Service for* 
Hindus : —D. B. Raja Narendra Nath, Gpswami 
G&nesh Dutt, Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Earau Das, Diwan 
Bahadur K is he a Kb here, R, R. Lala Bind a 5a ran and 
other Hindu leaders have Issued the following appeal 
to the Hindus' of the Punjab and the N. W- F. P;—‘*To 
provide the Hindus of all shades of opinion with an 
opportunity to assemble at one place and unite their 
heans in grayer to Almighty, it ia most essential that 
congregational Divine services be conducted with great 
eclat and enthusiasm in all localities and important 
cities of the Pan jab and the N. W. F. Provinces, at 
least once a month, presumably on the 3rd Sunday at 
any convenient time according to the requirement of 
the season. We appreciate sincerely the movement of 
holding congregational prayers set on foot by the ¥oung 
Men's Hindu Association, Lahore, and we have great 
pleasure in bringing it to the notice of the Hindus of 
the province, with the hope that they will put their 
shoulder lo the wheel in this noble task of bringing 
about solidarity and fellowship between all the sections 
of the Hindu community. We hope the congregational 
Divine Service of the Hindus of Lahore to be held on 
Sunday, March, at the D, A. V* College, will be a 
great success, J 


[ Mar* 2V 


MUSLIM—KAD1ANI CONTRETEMPS* 

The Kadianis, of whom there are hardly fortyc 
families in Bombay, are said to belong to 
comparatively recently formed reformist section of the : 
Muslim community* They claim to be Sunni Muslims**, 
but the Sunni Muslim leaders of Bombay City 
refuse to recognise them as such. These difference? * 
in religious denominations came to a head last week;;, 
when the body of a Kadiani child of fifteen months, 
named Bashir Ahmed, was taken by the parent? 
and relatives of the child to the Sonapur Muslim^ 
cemetery for burial* 

The manager of the cemetery did not raise any'" 
objectfon, but some Sunni Muslims, it is said, at: 
the cemetery are alleged to have refused to allow 
the dead body into the cemetery. They said that.. 
Kadiams were 1 Kafirs,* and were, therefore, not-, 
entitled to use the Muslim cemetery. They were 
even prepared to resist the burial by force, if neces¬ 
sary* Thereupon* the parents of Bashir complained: 
to the Princess Street police* In a short time, a 
number of police officers endeavoured to effect a. 
peaceful compromise between the parties- The 
alleged. fanatical element, however, would not hear- 
of any compromise. 

Eventually, the dead body was taken charge of' 
by the police, and the Commissioner of Police was- 
duly informed of the situation. 

Later the Commissioner sent for the trustees of 
the cemetery, the Head Kazi and other Muslins 
leaders in the City to discuss the matter* Th& 
leaders were not prepared to assert categorically 
that Kadiams were not Muslims, but they maintained, 
that this sect like other Muslim sects should have. 
tbeir own separate burial ground. 

The Muslim leaders would not yield. The Police 
Commissioner later consulted the Municipal Commis¬ 
sioner and the Health Officer. It is imderstood- 
that the Kadiams have been allotted a separate burial 
ground in the Haines Road cemetery. The body 
of the child, which is lying in the morgue, will no? j 
be buried at the Haines Road cemetery. 

CATHOLICS IN THE THIRD REICH* 

The first round in the Catholic-Nazi struggle was- 
won by the Nazis with the dissolution of the Catholic 
Center party on July 4, 1933. Although the political 
influence of the Church was exercised through the 
Center party, the Vatican—apparently considering it 
expedient to establish a modus viv&ndi with the new 
Nazi state—consented to a Concordat with the Reich*. 

This document was virtually completed on July 3, 

1933—the day before the demise of the Center party 
but was not signed until July 20 and did not go into 
force until September 10, . The Concordat sanctioned, 
dissolution of the Center party by forbidding Catholic 
churchmen to speak or act politically and conceding - 
the right of the State to destroy all Catholic organi¬ 
zations having even a semi-political program. The 
Hitler government, for its part, pledged itself to - 
establish uniform educational laws throughout the 
Reich and to permit confessional schools even in . 
districts where they had been forbidden. The Vatican, 
moreover, secured direct control of university theologi¬ 
cal professorships, although the state was given the COm 
right to question future appointments to episcopal 
sees. Catholic organizations having a religious - 
objective were recognized as legitimate. 

Despite the Concordat, many Catholics were vic¬ 
tims of the Nazi terror during the summer of 1933, 
and as time went on the struggle between the state 
and the Evangelical church brought out the funda¬ 
mental issues at stake for all organized religions.. 

* Foretff* Policy |I«ppvJ r January 39, 1930. 
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-Catholic realization o! this fact was strongly shorn* 
i in 1033 by the Advent sermons of Cardinal Faulbaber 
of Munich, which attracted wide^ attention both in 
"Germany and abroad# The Cardinal—a recognized 
~ authority on the Old Testament—demonstrated that 
the Church Is unalterably committed to acknowledging 
the Old Testament as a revelation* and that Chris¬ 
tianity Is not conceivable apart from Judaism. 

Meanwhile, despite the Concordat, the recognized 
Catholic organizations, especially the youth groups, 
^were experiencing grave difficulties and Catholic 
publications were censored and simpressed by the 
Nazis# With the incorporation of the Evangelical 
youth organisations in the Hitter Jugmd at the end 
*of X93B, moreover, the Catholic youth organizations 
were the only ones outside that official association# 
Members of the Catholic groups were constantly 
molested by the Hitter Jugend, and their activities 
were curtailed! priests criticizing the Hitler Youth 
were jailed. By July 1935 Catholic Youth organi¬ 
zations were officially forbidden to engage in Sport, 
social or educational activities# The Hi tier Youth, 
moreover, had become more outspokenly anti-Chris- 
lian, and reports concerning ancient pagan rites at 
their convocation* had become more frequent 
. Even before the July outburst against the Catholics 
the Nazis had b*gun prosecution of priests, nuns 
and monks on charges of smuggling foreign exchange 
-out of the Reich# These trials, ^ accompanied By 
wide publicity, have since continued; and it is 
estimated that the total fines imposed on Catholic 
charitable and monastic orders for such smuggling 
amount to about 5,000,000 marks# The Nazis have 
made use of the trials to discredit Catholicism and 
prove to the German people that Catholic priests 
and leaders are enemies of the Third Reich# 

Thus the Hitler government seems determined 
to do all In its power to undermine the influence of 
the Catholic church in Germany# Its determination 
♦to abolish Catholic youth, sport and working men’s 
societies Is at present hampered by the Concordat# 
Double membership in the Hitler youth and Catholic 
-societies# however, is forbidden, This conflict over 
control of youth organisations will doubtless be 
•further sharpened by plans announced on January 4, 
1936 for conscription of all German boys and girls 
between ID and 18 in a Reich Young League under 
the leadership of Baldur von Schiraoh, Civil servant* 
are already virtually fbroed to enroll their children in 
the Hitler Youth* workers must belong to the Labour 
Front in order to secure or keep their jobs, while 
Catholic workingmen's groups are denied membership 
in the Labor Front# 

r The church, for it* part, Is fighting to retain control 
of the education of Catholic youth through confessional 
schools and the youth organizations; for the right of 
the olergy to discuss questions of collective ethical 
Import* such as sterilization* and, finally, for immunity 
of the olergy in til a pulpit# The Catholics are 
absolutely opposed to Nazi sterilization and race 
laws* the prosecution for the alleged violation of 
dbfeign exchange decrees,moreover, virtually constitutes 
state warfare against the Catholic orders in Germany* 
And the neo-pagan influence on the Hitler Youth, 
'the difficulties of Catholic schools in Bavaria, besides 
the virtual suppression of Catholic youth organisations, 
are regarded not only as a violation of the Concordat 
'but as a dangerous threat to the church* 

Social Reform In Kumbha Mela Pandit 
Diuauath Sidhantatenkar, Organising Secretary, Bihar 
Provincial Vidhawa Vlvah Sahayak Sabha of Sir 
Gangmram Trust* Lahore, was apadaUy deputed to 
AJlahabad to work in the Kumbha Mela. He has ju*t 
catunmd from there after working for 11 days# Leaflets 
fib this subject were distributed in abundance in Hindi, 
Bengali and Urdu languages. 


THE BISHOPS* CONFERENCE AT FULDA* 
(From a Correspondent) .. 

Under the Presidency of I3r. Bertram, the Cardinal 
of Breslau, the Catholic Bishops of Germany aaserm 
bled at Fulda in the first half of January. As the 
traditional gathering at Fulda usually takes place in 
September of each year a special reason was attri¬ 
buted to the unexpected convention* The news sp* 
read with-astonishing rapidity in both eccleciastlo and 
political circles while at first neither the newspapers 
nor the Church published any information on the matter. 
It is reliably stated that the coming Reich Youth 
reform* strengthened the desire of the Episcopate 
to re-open discussions with the Government oil 
the Youth question and certain lines of action* are 
said to have been decided upon at the Conference, 1 
Officially nothing has been heard of the outcomei 
However, the Reich Minister for Church Affair* 
is to be informed of the views exchanged at 
Fulda." The Bishops, Count von Preyaing (Berlin) 
and Dr* Beming (Osnabruck) were * chosen a* 
spokesmen for the German Episcopate in negotiating 
with Government quarters. It remains to be seen 
whether this preliminary contacting will in dud 
course form a basis for more concrete arrangement*# 
From what can be learned the Fulda gathering 
seems fundamentally witling# 

The men who have been chosen a* representatives 
permit the hope that the Church is seriously 
prepared to settle the Catholic Churoh situation 
If this were not the case the meeting would hardly 
have been convened at this unusual time* The 
Bishop of Osnabruck I* a member of the Prussian 
State Council and is known to be favourably disposed 
toward the political regime. Count von Prey sing is 
also well endowed for the roll of intermediary 
possessing the necessary diplomacy and intelligence* 
The new Bishop of Berlin seems to enjoy an excellent 
standing both tn the Vatican and as a promising 
member of the German Episcopate. 

Outwardly, in keeping with the tradition* Of the 
Catholic Church, the Episcopate naturally represent 
a united * whole but there is no doubt as to the 
existence of conflicting opinions in regard to the 
Church—political situation of Catholicism In 
Germany. The attitude of Cardinal Dr* Schulte of 
Cologne, the youngest in rank of the three Cardinal* 
in Germany, presumably played a special part at the 
recent session. The New Year's wishes are called 
to mind which this Utter prelate exchanged with 
Germany's Head at the turn of the year. As neither 
Cardinal Dr. Bertram, Head of the Episcopate, nor 
Cardinal Faulbaber (Munich) extended this courtesy 
there were all manner of conjecture* a* to the different 
trends with the Church, The meeting which took place 
between the Cardinal of Cologne and Dr, Goebhels 
in December of last year also attracted attention. 

It is widely thought that the present Bishops' 
Conference is largely due to the influence of 
Dr. Schulte* Obviously another attempt is to be 
made to arrange for a settlement with the State, 
The details to the regulations governing the 
Concordat of 1933 are still outstanding* 

Accordingly, it would seem as though the Church 
was now prepared so to revise the Catholic Youth 
organisation* as to divest them of their centralist 
character while retaining them a* purely youthful 
sections of the local parishes thereby eliminating all 
chances of conflict with the State and the Hitler 
Youth. A conciliatory programme has been drawn 
up after it was ascertained in an interview with the 
Minister for Church Affair* that official readiness 
for a settlement existed. Thus it has every 
appearance that the more pacific elements led by Dr# 
Schulte have succeeded in gaining the upper band 
ni the Episcopate. 
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' ; ‘ A EUROPEAN'S VIEW OF CASTE., ; 

The - Vam . VyaifStha (caste''system) conference 
opened hero on the Gurukul ground* at Haidwar 
in the main pauidal this afternoon amidst A huge 
gathering 96f[ audiences* ' Dr* Mees could not Be 
present, his president* I address was read out by 
Mrs* Coomaras wamy, wife of Mr* Anand Coomara- 
fWamy of America* , 

t. In a lengthy address t?r, Mors had submitted 
that it was his belief that there was nothing of such 
Importance, of such psychological as well as socio¬ 
logical significance, both to cultured and to the less 
cultured Indians, as an unprejudiced and scientific 
study of caste and class. He held that the ancient 
theory of Varna (caste) was not a theory applying 
to Hindu society* The ancient Hindu sages were 
far wiser than we now imagined. HU critical study 
showed that we must regard the theory of Chatur- 
vamya as a universal social theory. In various 
Ages theories of class had been evolved. Most of 
the theories of class propounded the existence of 
four basic classes of human society* ■ Directly 
related to four Varnas were without doubt the four 
classes of the Iranians : Athravan, corresponding to 
Brahmins, Rathestar (Kahatrlya,) Vastrya (Vaish), 
Huiti (Sudra), Not only the Iranians but also Ftato 
compared the state to the human soul and Aristotle 
more appropriately compared the State with the 
human body, ^ The great Abul Fazal, perhaps 
inspired by Hindu teachings, perhaps by Plato or 
Aristotle, also divided society into four classes. 
Today the labourer and the capitalist were Struggling 
with each other for supremacy* But neither was in 
fbe natural course of things meant to rule. Not the 
mass but the group with the ability to rule, were 
meant to rule. Only the true Brahmin, in every 
country, was a leader of the society, leader of public 
opinion, education of the social mind, Influencer of 
practical politics. In India he appealed to every 
man and woman to propagate ana broadcast the 
ancient theory of the ideal o? Vama in order that the 
eyils of the present caste system should vanish. 

It was a wrong way to try to directly change 
the outer forms of any institution. They must 
try to change the conceptions about the institution 
first. , The modern man seemed to be very impatient 
and wanted to do things before their time^ Were 
ftfaey going to make the people more religious or to 
change the rituals of their , religion F A change 
from within would change the Outer form, A leader 
of men must not commit the mistake of projecting 
his own psychology into the collective psychology. 
The masses had their limitations and they were 
stupid and slow; they were also very dangerous* 
The only direct way to bring about social reform 
was to steadily influence the collective mind. 

GEORGE SANTAYANA.* 

GeorgeSantayana, distinguished philosopher and 
poet who abandoned a brilliant academic career at 
Harvard in 1912, is now 72, From the hotel room, 
in Rome where he has lived obscurely since 1323, 
George Santayana has looked back to Harvard and 
New England for his fable. Born in Madrid, December 
Id, 1863, he was 9 when he was taken to Boston, 
where his half-brother and half-sisters were members 
of the famed Sturgis family of New England. A 
strange set of circumstances lay behind this 
migration. ,( None of us,” Santayana once wrote, 
“ever changed his country, his class, or his religion*” 
Santayana’s Spanish-born parents met in the 
Philippine Islands* His mother’s first marriage 
ttat , to George Sturgis, Boston merchant with 
offices In Manila, to whom she had borne 

* Th4 Tim*, raroaty S, IMS, 


five children at the time of his death* Wheoi 
sh& married Agustm Ruis do Santayana* retired 
Span*™ oivil servant* it was with the understanding, 
that the Sturgis children were to be brought up io' 
Boston, a» she had promised their father before he- 
died. The family wa* thus separated, George 
Santayana remaining with his father in Spain, bis 
mother and; her older children moving to Boston - 
an arrangemertt that was ft friendly, if not altogether" 
pleasant to either party/* After unsuccessful 
attempts to live^ in both countries, George was left 
with his mother, while his father returned to Spain? 
to live in retirement , 

Educated at the Boston Latin School* at Harvard, 
at Berlin, Santayana became an instructor of 
philosophy at Harvard at 26, moved freely in 
academic circles without being intimately known 
in any. Impersonal, self-contained he lived modestly 
In Stoughton Halt, became a member of the brilliant 

E p of Harvard philosophers that included 
ih Royce, William James, George H* Palmer F 
_o Munsterberg, Three times each wedo 
ho walked to Brookline to visit his mother^ 
who continued to speak Spanish and who- 
was entirely unknown to his Cambridge acquain¬ 
tances, Occasionally he invited his more promising 
students to tea, was lionized by Cambridge hos¬ 
tesses as a handsome and mysterious foreignei>. 
could be found most frequently, outside his working 
hours, at the athletic fields, watching the training 
for football and track. 

While he remained a familiar mystery on the 
campus, his fame soon reached beyond Harvard- 
His first poems were published when he was 31- 
In the next eleven years he had produced The Sense 
of Beauty> which Munsterberg called the beet book- 
on esthetics ever written in the LL S.* two more 
volumes of verse a series of interpretations of poetry 
and religion, the five volumes of h in urbane, skeptical 
Statement of naturalism, The Life of Reason* Al¬ 
though Santayana himself had declared that he was no 
poet, comparing himself to Don Ouixotej the Spanish- 
American War aroused him to 4 *the Dionysiac frenzy 
and impassioned tenderness 11 that he considered 
essentia! for true poetry. When the Spanish Fleet: 
at Santiago was destroyed? Admiral Sampson matte 
the ° boorish jest " of calling the victory a Fourth 
of July present to the Q. SL people* Santayana 
wrote Spain in America as an answer. The poem 
is a lament for Spain’s * sadness and dishonour, 
a moving and eloquent cry for a marriage of the two- 
cultures, the spirits of the North and South. 

When Santayana’s second philosophical work 
was published in 1900, William Tames wrote of lt~ 

11 What a perfection of rottenness in a philosophy?. 

I don't think I ever knew the anti-realistic view to 
be propounded with so impudently superior an air.** 
Although I absolutely reject the Platonism of it* 

I have literally squealed with delight at the imper- * 
turbable perfection with which the position is laid 
down, page after page.” When The Life ^ of Reason 
appeared in 1905,'James had changed his opinion? 
“Santayana’s book is a great one* if the inclusion 
of opposites is a measure of greatness. I think It 
will probably be reckoned great by posterity. It 
has no rational foundation, being merely one man's- 
way oF viewing things; so much of experience 
admitted and no more*,." 1 Other professors of ; 0 m 

g hilosophy gave less- qualified praise, saluted 
antay ana’s scholarship, the fascination of his- 
stylet suggested that no such exquisite philosophical' 
literature had ever been composed, 

A popular lecturer, Santayana's courses became 
firmed, His students included T. S, Eliot, Conrad 
Aiken, Walter Uppmann, Bronson Cutting. Felix 
Frankfurter. Robert Bench ley attended his classes*. 
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•Aid that he could not understand the words but that 
the music fascinated him. Continuing to live -n 
isolation, Santayana wa» commonly considered 
snobbish. Disliking Boston society, he called it “a 
Harvard faculty meeting without any business.* 
Although he enjoyed teaching, described it as *‘a 
delightful paternal art/' be admitted disliking **the 
taste of academic straw,'* was ironically amused 
when President Lowell declared that he was not 
interested in the degree of intelligence In Santayana's 
students, merely wanted to know how many of them 
there were. 

In 1912 Santayana received an inheritance, 
immediately resigned from Harvard, settled in 
Oxford. Repelled^ by German culture, at home 
In England, be was prtvAlly during the 
War, wrote Egotism in German Philosophy during 
the War years. 


TRUE HAPPINESS 

only comes from 
FINANCIAL - 
SECURITY 



FROM EVEN A MEAGRE 
START THE RICHEST 
ESTATE MAY CROW. 


No ttart U too mull for a 
Saving Rank Account; acid to 
It faithfully a mode it amount 
tvery month and notice ai the 
vtarj pa44, how Jt muHlpItei 
llscir In imrpiHaing faiMom 
Youll toon learn to enjoy In 
contentment it* continent 
I n ereas* - the tec ret oJ true 
happlne$fc, 


Cnqulr* tKii a.nil fv |K* 
fadlitlea •ffar*4. 


THE TRAVATTCORE 
NATIONAL BANK U» 



I THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD. 

tender tha patronage of and largely supported by lb* 
goTflmmenl at H. IL the Maharaja Qaekwnt at Bn rod a. 

C BcgiffWocI under the Herod* Companies Ant HI o£ l&sT X 

TTwm Omcm :—BAHOD4. 

Branch ea' 1 :—Bom bn y, AhntDdabid, Mavaaii, MehHna 
DabhoJ, Surat,Pctiad, Paten, Amiell, bhavtttro', Sldhpqr, 
Karjan, Kalol, Kadi, KaputwiDi, Dwarka, and Port Oktaa, 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED _ R*. 60,00,000 

CAPITAL PAID-UP ... t 30,00,000 

RESERVE FUND M . H 3jjo,qoo 
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3 heth Dur^a prana d fthambhupf m J Lulcart* iMIll 
Agent, Ahmedabad, ) 

Twlaldaa Kllachadd E«]^ (KltftCbaRd Devchand Ac Co, 
Ltd,, Bombay.) 

Mr. {Jlrd hartal Doaabhal Paiifch, B.A*, LLB^ Banda, 

Rsj Rato a BhaUal Dajfbhal Amin, B, A. t M* 3. C* I, f 
^naDB^lng Agent. Alembic Chemical Work# Co, Ltd,, 

Seth PranniiktiiaJ MaraUnl (Shorrocfc Mm*, Lit. 

Abtnedabad.) 

Mr. 3, D. Saklatwain (Tat* 3ooa, Ltd*. Bombay.) 

Mr* Manllel BalabbnJ NonavaU, B. A** LL B*, A* AL Pet) 
Baroda. 


CUBBENt DEPOSIT AQQGCNT3, 

Interest on dally balances Irom Be, d-DO to Ha* 1.00*000, 
will be allowed at 1 pet cent. pea annum and on some over 
Be. 1,00*000 by apeoial arr* uaemonl Nu Interwt whJab 
4o*e not onme to Be. a per bait* year will be eUowed. 

FIXED DEPOSITS* 

Received lot long or abort periods on horma which may a* 
aeanrtttlned on appUoaLlon. 

LOANS, OVE3DHAETS AND OABH CREDITS* 

The Bank grants aoeommodatlon on terms H be arranged 
agaLiut appended murttlae. 

The Bank andart&kcs on behalf ot ltd oomrUtuentd the dale 
Onftody of Sbaree and Seoiurltle* and the ooheotlon ot dividends 
and Interest thereon ; It also undertakes the sale and pajrobtM at 
Government Fa pm and all deaerlpHoiis ot Stock at moderate 
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SAVINGS BANK, DEPOSITS* 

Deposit* xepeWod In Savingi Bank aoeounIt and Savings Bank 
deposit aeooiLnta, Interne aa theea 1 a allowed ah 1 per o*nl w 
annum. Buies on application* 

w* a, gboondwatek, 

General MtDA|t[| 


THE SC1NDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 

COMPANY, LIMITED. 

* ' 

Fortnightly vailing a between 
Bombay. Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma calling at Galls Tutioortu 

Colombo and other coast |»orta OITI 
according to demand. 

For Freight and other particular! apply to 

NARROTAM MORAmjEB * Cos, 



2547 , CHURCHGATE STREET* 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(Efetabli 7tH 1900.) 

INOORPOEATHD tTFTDHS THB DO>UJ? OOMPA.HXBS ACT 


vi or 1S82, 

HEAD OFFICE I 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, COMBAT. 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memtm St,, Bombay. 
BAN DRA, (Near Bombay,) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hugh eg Road, Bombay, 
AHMED AB AD# 

. AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch, 

era nones ^ CALCUTTA. 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY- 
POONA. 

POONA CITY, 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT, 


Capital Subscribed Rs. 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called tip „ 1^00,00,000 

Reserve Fund „ 1,04,00,000 


London Agents :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd, 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Ra. 800 to 
fit, 1,00,000 @ \% per annum. Interest: on balances in 
e*ee*a of Rs. l t 00 p 000 allowed only by special arrangement, 
No credit will bo given in accounts foe interest amounting 
to less than Ri. 8 per half year. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 


Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

u Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable term*. 
Rales on application.* The Bank acta as Executor and 
Trustee tioder Will* and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may bo obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accotomodatioo of terms to be 
arranged against approved security, 

LOANS. OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of ita Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all description a of 
stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. 

A, G, GRAY, 


Manager, 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

*JpHE outright payment of the Insurance 
money to the widow or children in 
one lump sum is a great mistake* To 
apply a real teat you would only ask 
yourself how your wife would invest such 
a sum now without any help whatever 
from you. The woman has been “All 
the Wife and Mother 9 is ill-equipped to 
invest and safeguard funds designed to her 
family's protection for many years, 

. Therefore take advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

For further particulars apply to 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR: 

' AND 

TRUSTEE CO, s DTD. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 
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Madhowjes D. Tbackcrany, 
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R. Q, Burfaya. E*q,, 

Cl. P. THurdoehiw&r, Ejflq., 

3. II, KjOflhv^la, Eeq„ 

BHAftU OAFTtAt.!— 

C Fully Paid) _ 


P»tV.D, K±\% m 
B. H. BajbdnfA, 

A- P, KuHr&mt. E«q»* 

D. W, Bau*, Esq., 

F. B, Eranneehwari E£sq M 
O, KL Gandhi* ttsor.* Z 
Boa Bahadur R, V, Vandhknf 
V. U Mehta, |„ 

- * R* i»^*poo 


1 DEPOSITS fixod fox orta ye*r sad shorter or laagot partada 
■re aaoapted. Bates mid othar parUaulsrs may b* ctwuialnKi 
bom the tmdaialgued. 


S. OURRBNT AGOOUNTS are opened for Co-opera Ura. 
SodleHw and todlvldualB. Internet la allowed cm dally halaivac 
Dot exoeedlag Ba, 1*00,000* 

B. SAVINGS BAKU DSIPOSITS are aooepted* and later a it 
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m obtained from the undaralgnod, 

4. Dralte are Issued oil dl&trioft and otbe* totetu an tedrma to be 
aaoertolufld on ap^Hoatjon, 
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VAIKOblTH U MEHTA, 

Managing, Phoq tor*. 


VERY IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference* 1922* 
known as the Mala via Conference* 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur- 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading's 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists. The Mala via Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations. 
The Report contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence including correspond enc^ r 
between the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi, 
Price As. & including Fostage* 

For Copies Apply to — 

The Manager* 

Indian Social Reformer* 
Kamaksbi House* 
Bandra, Bombay 20- 
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I nvigorating and Health Giving, 

reaTpaticw.com ^ 


Giving the daily bath to 
the baby is no worry to 
he mother*- if she uses 
MYSORE SANDAL, SOAP 
The * baby likes it and he 
will be happy only if he 
gets a tablet of MYSORE 
SANDAL SOAP to play with 

USJE MYSORE SANDAL 
SOAR. 


GOVERNMENT SOAP FHOTORY, BANGALORE. 

Sole Agents .* for Bombay Presidency (excluding Sind and 
Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar and North Kanara) and 

Rajputana* 

Messrs, RAMJANALLY EBRAHIM Sc Co,* 

SI, Princess Street, Bombay 2. 



“INDIAN OPINION” 

(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi In 1803) 

ForjThe Moral, Political and Social Advancement 
Of South African Indians. 


SUBSCRIPTION* RATES. 


Within the Union 

• l » li 

Outside the Union 


■ - - - - - - * 20s Annually, 

- - - - - - - - 10s. 6d, half-yearly* 

• - - - - - - - 21s* Annually. 

n - - - * - - - * Ik Half-yearly, 

For Further Particulars Apply to:— 


Yhe Manager , 


INDIAN OPINION, 

Phoenix, Natal. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN balm 


realpatidar.com 


FOB THE OURE'OF 

Ctfd* Coughs Heartaches, thtonatiam, Swelling* and mg othar 
kinds of Aches and Filna 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY A MADRAS. 
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. WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

. xeaJpatidar.com . . . * 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met i l ? Chica &° in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Rolland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

- A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/— (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage- 
12 as. extra.— 

■ • ' OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN. 

Dr. J. T. Sunderland writes as follows:—“The volume will give pleasure to 
your friends here, and will give much valuable information to a wide circle of' 
readers in India. It will tend to correct misunderstandings and to create real 
friendship between the two peoples. We cannot have too many such books.” 

Copies can be had at Rs* 3 ( inland), 5sh. (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S. A.), postage and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20. 

CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 


THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as-a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
to the many uses of cement and concrete. 

# All these facts and figures —the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers,, 
architects and surveyors. 

# The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim. 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking. 

# The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such'is 
producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you toithe- 
uttermost. 

# The Association is debarred by its 7 memorandum from making profits— 
'Its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being^helpful. 

# For further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

1/you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
Construction, write to P, O, BOX 397 , Bombay , quoting re/etence I . S . P./36. 

Printed by Jal B, Dnbaeh, Manager, The Commercial Printing Proas, 10ft, Oowujl Patelh 6tret-V Fort, Bombay, and Published by 

6 sramlofttb Fo(ar']i»n lor tbs Proprietors of the •* Indian Social Reformer,*’ Umitcd, at 10 Cowasjl Patel -Street, Fort, Bon,fcay 
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U troth, tad nDCornprofflUiiif M fu*tice;I *m lo etraeiM will not oqulvoat*— I will »• 
it * uncle ineb— And I mtfl t# heard” William Lloyd GAR&1SON in the Liberator * 


^ ill b* u bmh 

fliaH, l will not retreat 


DONTCfiTS 


ifobenlo Dfcto IndoripfcisTE*. s 
Vnoflo-Oanutn Da^dlook. 
Pond It Mnlnrl/A Ja 
TkitMiht. 

King OtoT^i' M*oicrl*L 
Hr* fl otbu Horn* '■ 0»ml 
KdiuMton la 

OlrlP DifKWMd Ci*W 
Sdoutlon. ’ - 
SUrrt*g« r ErtrfcTngfciw* Hod 
; the f r-fc s-: ' ■ _ p 
OotjmnTideirlDR In Mtdni. . 
Hurl* Sto p ** ^utnSigt. 


XdaonUon, * poJ&lla Bwponei- 
WJItf. 

Tb# Gam* Hocpltnl Golden 
Jubilw, ♦ " > 

le^elfttlag la India* 
PJiilEppdnf Faltowiblp o! Filth#, 
RntngoeM and UaLabar 
ChtitUfcu*. 

Marcia ga Extras* Ranoe r 
Slog (wrgfl V Mornorial Food 
Xodds OirULiattcm.: 

FacuUt Jawabarlal KohrU. 1 


f'isvt >?.* ■!' NOTES , , !| tr .X'., 

f Mohenjo Daro Inscriptions:— The theory of 
an Aryan invasion of India from the Northwest 
has been challenged and, though it has not 
altogether disappeared, it is no longer asserted 
with .the assurance that' it used to be. The 
discoveries at Mohenjo Daro near Larkana in 
Sind have opened up new vistas of prehistoric 
India, The Rev* Father Heras in his lecture 
last week on the Indus Civilization at the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
declared that the civilization revealed by the in¬ 
scriptions unearthed at Mohenjo Daro was the 
oldest civilization of Asia and that if was the 
parent of the subsequent Sumerian, , Babylonian, 
Assyrian and even Chinese civilizations. _ r We 
print a summary of his lecture on another page* 
If colonies from the Indus valley went out, to 
Central Asia it does not seem probable that colo¬ 
nies from Central Asia entered India at the same 
or a Jater time. It rather goes to confirm the 
theory that if there was a migration it was from 
India and not into India* Father Heras seems, 
however, to cling to the belief , that' there were 
two distinct peoples known 4 as Aryans and 
Dravidians In India* The Mohenjo Daro 
civilization, 1 he sa^rs, if not pre-Aryan is 
non-Aryan. Even tin the sketchy summary 
before us. there are evidences to show that the 
Indus civilization was the source and parent 
of the later Indian civilization and there 


was a remarkable continuity between them. 
Father Heras himself says that the totemic signs 
of ancient I ndian tribes are recorded in ancient 
Sanskrit literature. The seven countries mention¬ 
ed in one of the seals found in the excavations, 
passed on to Sanskrit literature. Father Heras* 
observations on the astronomical information 
gathered from the inscriptions are of special 
interest. The publication of the paper in the 
next number of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society's journal is awaited with 
great interest, . * . 


Franco* Germ a ft .'V, Deadlock i—The difficulty 

which had arisen over the sending of troops, by 
Herr Hitler in to * the ' dimilitarized zone in 
Rhineland continues to. be acute. Britain which 
first projjos^d neutral zones on both banks to be 
policed Internationally , pending negotiations, 
dropped the proposal so far as it related to the 
French side and asked Germany to accept it 
for her side atone, A more maladroit proposal 
it is impossible to imagine, ; The methods which 
succeeded at the Indian Round Table Conference 
were totally out of place in dealing wi{h 
4 *a man of iron** as Herr Hitler described him:* 
self in one of his - election speeches 
week. The British proposal met, with indignant 
reject ion. „ Germany’refused to negotiate with 
France except on an equal footing. There can 
be no doubt that Germany will have her way# 
*They have rights who dare maintain them*. On# 
thing which one appreciates in Herr Hitler is 
that there is no doubt about his meaning, British 
statesmen seem to have lost the gift, if they ever 
possessed it Their course Is becoming increas¬ 
ingly beset with difficulties just because there is 
always a gulf between their profession and 
practice* The reasons which guide their action are 
not the ones which they publicly profess they are, 

A French publicist writing in the cui rent number 
of the Round Table points out how a serious 
misconception In France might have been avoid¬ 
ed if Britain had stated 41 'honestly** that she sent 
her Home Fleet to the Mediterranean before the 
Italo-Abyssinian war began, because Italy had 
threatened Egypt by her preparations for mass- 
itig troops on the Lybian frontier,* * But the 
Frenchman knew nothing of this,** he writes, 
“And how should he have known, when Great 
Britain herself, instead of explaining what 
was happening, went on denying that she 
had any sort of personal grievance against 
Italy, and reiterated that the only conflict at 
issue was that between Italy and Abyssinia, 1 * 
British statesmen will be able to do more for 
the peace of the work! as well for that of their m 
own minds as also for good understanding 
between Britain and her component units, if 
they cultivate precision instead of the vagueness 
which they so much to affect in their speeches 
and despatches. For example, they need not 
insist on dubbing as democracy a scheme of 
government which b conspicuous by its violence 
to every principle which constitutes the essence 
of democracy. 
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OQ ^ . . t r- _ , M_ 

to Nasik lasfweelc* we doubted dtathentidfty^ 
of the report that an attempt .was T made tp^ 
assault. bln* by . a group, of orthodox “Hindus Vhb' i 
resented' his wprk for the depressed classes. 
The Nasik correspondent (of 5 the jt/aAra//a-Opn- 
tradiets the report, “The reports of assault on 
Shree Shankaracharya -and ktsult-to-Pandit , 
Malaviya are utterly falsfe,”“ he J whte^T' '''They 
were ppenly contradicted by both the" leaders in 
the- opeir meeting?pq h th$ very f .fianjef ,flay. v s The 
truth of the matter is as follows; the Reception ' 
Committee hadsent , (invitations to various 
Shasiri4 and Pandits /throiighotir J Maharashtra; 
and ‘ Pandit 1 , Gaud ale/ of Fandharpur and, other# 
had cprpie^ io Nas ik u ttde^ \he ' < 1 mpressiot\ fhatj 
Majaviyajl bad irivlted them for personaV discus^ 
sioo/, Oq com i og to N as ik ’.wh eh the/ ^ and' othei* 
Sanatanists at Nasik Jfound 'that ‘Malaviyaji was 
not giving any heed to thehi; r and 1 that! he^ wa# 
engaged in embracing .untouchables, they/made 
a row on one occasion and 'complained/ that the 
mating with untouchables is 1 preferred to that 
jvith San atanists^ *' [ B ut there r was nO Assault oh 
^ny kxly- V M alaviyaji.; at^ ' pnce f J accepted their 
demand ] for„ discussion/ Pot two day#;these 
discussions r continued;/ but * ..unfortunately T no 
agreement could be 1J '/ *: /r 

r .The Deijkslm:—The J method* f adopted J by /the 
Pandit to -admit the. depressed . classes to th^ 
caste Hindu, fold, L was, .carefully devised so as. 
not to infringe traditional, beliefs. The, study;, 
pf; Jhe .Vedas forbidden, to castes other;thin 
ihe^ twice-bqrn; v All; .religious T reformers.J res- 
.petted this rule, .But they also found/ that,,/the 
£ hash as themselves had provided other ways by 
Which all classes* men , and women alike,., could 
^attain; salvation* equally; .if, more effectively 
.than by tho rites prescribed by the Vedas.//The 
great reformer who composed^ the , Bhagavad 
Gita expressly declared that the path of salva¬ 
tion which he indicated- was a qurer and easier 
one . than/; that-* prescribed/ by - th#; Vedas. 
To one ■ L who - followed< Jtus j precepts; r the 
Vedas, he said, were as- little v , useful as water 
to one-swimming r in- ad flood, ^ The Pandit 
following in the 3m© of. this tradition administered 
a ; .simple Vowj to dbp/ L depressed classes, 
The ;Nasik correspondent ■ the, MahraUa 
describes ;, th© ] scene. t H§ t writes; “ > Deeksha 
means taking' a \oyr that. ( iq the name of God I 
shall remain pure . and shall ,be pne. with Him,” 
This is the practical^, solution Malaviyaji has 
found out from Shastras - for the removal of 
untouchabilityf j On the ;17 th Tuesday, he gave 
the Decks ha IQ nearly a hundred Harijans,-who 
had come from villages specially fpr this purpose. 
Mr. Rajbhoj worked 3 with r .tireless, energy for 
the Dceksba ceremony. t ... Completely for two 
hours in the hot sun of March, Malaviyaji stood 
bareheaded ort.the bank } of the Godavari, 
managing every item of Deeksha. At the end 
of Peeksha, when each Harij_an asked for his 
blessings ■ and when j his frail hand lovingly 
touched each of them, tears glided from the eyes 



^occasion, being not dissimilar, u all flesh shall 
see [ thfe-salvanoii dF God.” 

King fie urge’s* Memorial -AY} th H ref ere n<^e to; 
■ tho appeal \ for- subscriptions, towards a Memorial 
for the Jate King issued by HI# Excellency the 
G^eoiOTt W© sho utd^ 1 ikc_ to suggest that the 
ideA "of 4 combining "someP'utilitariaalibject with 
it s should be droppad altogether. It is the duty 
! of the State; and * Society i to provide. for v . their 
siclc/ destitute and Infirm. c To seek to'Succour 
these under cover of ^ Mfmorial, blurs the sense 
of public * responsibility, besides sacrificing,, the 
real r purpose of the Memorial, which is to- create 
something by which 'a great and * good King 
would be ■ best 1 remembered. The largei. Fund 
raised./.to rcbmmemorate the Jubilee last year* 
has been ^absorbed "by three or four institutions 
entirely unconnected .with .theKing or J his 
reign, ,ThC J 'memory of the Jubilee is not kept 
alive by this means. The death of King George, 
evoked “public appreciation- in this country t^- 
sueh an extent as to "surprise ^ outside observers 
by it^ depth arid stnoerityj^' This feeling should 
find'adequate 7 expression^ irt ttiej contemplated 
Memorial/ undiluted? by Any r others sentiment^ 
however desirable or praiseworthy iii itself.. A 
statue -of J^Ils late Majesty will, of course,‘be aiv 
^ We deprecate bringing any Other consi¬ 
deration except that it should be a faithful repre¬ 
sentation and a worthy work of Art in deciding 
bn Its execution; But' a statue by^ itself will 
only - become;- J as -other statues are in Bombay* 
a J perching place for crows and pigeons* '' The j 
statue should’ bi the central feature of ar scheme^ 
every j pait ^ of 1 which is carefully designed so as 
to J bring ■ out - r prie or' other of the outstanding 
events- of/His 1 Majesty^s -'reign mostly- but not 
nece ssarily exclusively/related to India * * fc ^ 

r Mrt* Subbas/ Bose’s' case The “public .had 
formed the impression that, in view of. th^ 
improved political situation and . the desirability of 
ensuring V favourable' atmosphere for the new 
constitution* - the Government of India would, as 
in the case of Pandit Jawharlal / Nehm^ make n6 
difhculty about Mr.. Subhas Bose being restored 
his liberty;/ Mr* Bose recently paid a visit tp the 
Irish Free, State and was on the point of 
embarking fojr India when he received an intima¬ 
tion from the r /B^itish diplomatic representative 
In Vienna, where he had made his head quarters, 
that, if he landed ' in India he was liable to 
be placed, in ■ con fin ementi'T. To a question in 
the House of Commons why the Government of 
India had kept him under control for /pur years 
without putting him Pori trial for a definite 
offence, the Under Secretary ' of State for India, 
asked for !■ notice. The India Office will 
probably press the Government of India either 
to prosecute Mr* Bose on a definite charge 
or to . restore him his freedom, as the, 
late Lord Morley did in the case of the late j 
Lala Lajpat Rai* Meanwhile the Congressj 
party in the Legislative Assembly carried aj 
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motion for adjournment to call attention to 
the action of the Government in holding the 
threat of detention over Mr. Bose's head should 
he return to his native land. The position is 
curious. Mr. Bose is not prevented from coming 
to India. But he is told that if he returns, he 
may not retain his liberty. In the debate in the 
Assembly, Government narrated a long series of 
incidents purporting to show that Mr. Bose 
was a member or was associated indirectly with 
the party of revolutionary violence. If they 
really thought that the evidence in their 
possession was reliable, they should surety 
prosecute Mr. Bose before a judicial tribunal 
instead of confining him under a century old 
Regulation. The Law Member of Government, 
Sir N. N. Sarkar, said that Mr. Bose was 
confined under the Regulation and not prose¬ 
cuted under the Criminal Law because Govern¬ 
ment wished to provide a liberal allowance to his 
family as a State prisoner 1 Did Mr. Bose ask 
for it or was it done out of pure generosity by 
the Government of India ? Government have 
seldom shown such tender consideration for the 
families of political prisoners. The Law 
Member's statement is not consistent with 
the reasons given by his colleagues of the Home 
Department in the debate for the detention of 
Mr. Bose. It is not known whether Mr. Bose 
proposes to come to India in spite of the 
warning conveyed to him. 

Education in 1933-1934:—The progress of 
education, as set forth in the Government of 
India publication ‘Education in India 19 33-3 4\ 
has not been as rapid as is necessary to 
liquidate, the huge mass of illiteracy in this 
country. The author of the report is fully 
conscious of the fact when he compares the 
present progress with the state of education 
20 years ago. If he had not been so compla¬ 
cent, he would have taken stock of what 
other countries have achieved in the same 
But as things are, it is considered 
a matter for congratulation when less 
than 6% of our population is receiving 
instruction. Even this much progress has 
placed the Government on its guard, for the 
report says: 11 The need for Caution in the quanti¬ 
tative expansion of mass education has been 
fully recognised and consolidation and concentra¬ 
tion are being attempted in most provinces** 
with the result that there is a large decrease in 
the number of institutions tn most of the major 
provinces. With the increase in the number of 
pupils under instruction, the decrease in the 
institutions is all the more glaring. The number 
of institutions, both recognised and unrecognised, 
in the Bombay Presidency, decreased by 141, 
whereas the number of pupils registered an 
increase of 42,209. The increase in the Univer¬ 
sity enrolment has perturbed the Education 
Department which has devoted some two pages 
on remarks about the unemployment among the 
University products, though the report recognises 
that dealing with this problem does not fall 
^ithin its aoope. Taking the cue, evidently 
from Sir Tej Bahadur Saprus Committee on 
Unemployment In the United Provinces, the 


report recommends restriction of the number 
of those seeking University education by 
the raising of the standard and by - 
increase in fees. No one will object to the 
former course if it is adopted in the interests 
of education and not to keep down the numbers¬ 
entering universities, without having recourse to 
the drastic method of Increasing the fees which: 
are already much too high. It is wrong to 
argue that a young man hailing from a family 
occupied in manual employment should not 
strlvk for intellectual attainments. There are 
ways and means of dealing with the problem^, 
of unemployment by the Government, which 
it has so far neglected, if it sets itself to do so. 

Girls and Depressed Class Education:—The* 
report Is not without its redeeming features- 
The increase in the number of institutions and ii> 
the rate of progress in most of the provinces 
in the education of girls, as well as the pheno¬ 
menal increase in the number of enrolment iiv 
the various institutions of the depressed classes, 
make cheerful reading. Specially noteworthy is- 
the progress made in Muslim girls* education in 
all stages in the country. If the progress is 
kept up, Muslim girls bid fair to out-’ 
strip their brethren in education. As it is, ■ 
in the Punjab there has been a decline in 
the figures of Muslim - boy scholars which, ■ 
we are told, was mainly due to agricultural 
depression. But the depression has not pre-‘ 
vented the rise in the number of Muslim girl 
scholars in the province for the same period r 
and the depression could not have affected the- 
boys atone. If anything, the tendency at times* 
of depression would be to withhold girls rather 
than boys from school. The propaganda 
carried on for the education of the depressed 
classes and the facilities afforded them by the™ 
Government, have resulted in reducing illiteracy 
among them to a large extent. In Madras Presi¬ 
dency in which untouchability exists at its* 
worst, it Ss encouraging to know that roughly 
1/3 of the depressed class children were under¬ 
instruction. Education is a great leveller ; the 
insistence and the increased recognition on the- 
part of the public to admit the depressed class- 
children in ordinary schools will go a tong way 
in the eradication of untouchability. Another 
noteworthy feature of the report is the absence 
of prejudice against co-education in the primary f 
stage. In fact, in some places there were 
larger attendance of girls in co-educational 
institutions than in those specified for girls. 

Marriage Extravagance an! the Press :—Lady 
Nilkant in her letter which we publish today 
makes pointed reference to the part played by 
the Press in aggravating the evil of extravagifft-P 0 
marriage expenditure. We had intended to’ 
refer to this ourselves but she has anticipated us. 
The Indian Press as a whole shows some sense 
of responsibility in such matters. The Anglo- J 
Indian section is the worst offender. Not only ' 
has this section ceased to exercise the wholesome ; 
influence it once did in moral and social problems " 
of the day, but it has actually become a serious 
stumbling-block in the way of healthy progress. 
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BOMBAY , March 28 , 1938. 

GERRYMANDERING IN MADRAS, 

In noticing the Draft Orders in Council on 
**Excluded Areas”, since adopted by Parliament, 
we showed that, while the strong protest of the 
Government of Madras against the inclusion 
of certain proposed areas in the schedule, 
prevailed with the Government of India, a 
similar protest with much greater reason, though 
in less strident language, by the Bombay 
Government was dismissed summarily. The 
same thing has happened in regard to the 
recommendations of the Hammond Delimitation 
Committee. That Committee had recommended 
the creation of multi-member constituencies for 
Bombay and Madras. The Bombay Govern¬ 
ment strongly advocated this arrangement and 
the Hammond Committee accepted it. (t We 
hesitate," they observed, “to submit a re¬ 
commendation markedly in opposition to the 
general desires and opinions of an ancient 
and historic province, more particularly when, 
in supporting that recommendation, the local 
Government are in a position to advance 
oogent arguments based on the peculiar posi¬ 
tion of the Presidency and on the experience 
of fifteen years.*' The Madras Government, 
however, insisted on having single-member 
constituencies, except where they were neces¬ 
sitated by the reservation of seats for the 
scheduled castes. This was the view taken by 
the majority of the Provincial Delimitation 
Committee. But a minority of that Committee 
had dissented and had strongly urged the con¬ 
tinuance of multiple constituencies which were 
created in 192\) when a large proportion of 
reserved seats was provided in the interests 
of safeguarding the non-Brahmin community. 
It was, however, found in practice from the 
first that the fears of the non-Brahmin community 
were baseless and that it could—and did—obtain 
41 majority of seats in open competition and that 
the reservation of seats was entirely superfluous. 
The Madras Government, dominated by 
the justice Party, are now strongly opposed to 
the safeguard that may be afforded by multi* 
member constituencies to minorities in the 
Hindu community and are irrevocably in favour 
of single member constituencies. The Hammond 
Committee felt obliged in spite of their strong 
■opposition, to recommend that, in the conditions 
prevailing in Madras, multi-member constituencies 
were needed to afford protection to minorities 
in the Hindu community. Caste feeling, as is 
well known'’ they observed, “has at all times 
been a marked feature in Madras, and 
the advocates of multi-member constituencies 
urge that organised political parties on the 
British model do not as yet exist in this 
country, and we cannot now visualise the course 
of events in regard to their evolution. But at 
the present time communal strife and communal 
feeling are so great, not only among the main 
castes* but also among tbfes sub«castes that they 
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can not be ignored This undesirable state of 
things would be further emphasised by the 
creation of single-member constituencies*..Single 
member constituencies would perpetuate the 
domination of the main caste or sub-caste in 
each electoral area, and the minority opinion will 
never have a chance of being represented 
in the I *egisl attire,* The Com m ittee al so 
found that an important section of the 
Legislative Council and an influential section 
of the Press strongly supported multi-mem¬ 
ber constituencies. The Committee had a 
conference with the Madras Government, “They 
remained of their previous opinion” the Ham¬ 
mond Committee observed, “and we found that 
a consideration of dominating importance with 
them was the production of a strong party 
government, and that they regarded it as of 
more importance to produce a majority of such 
a character as to guarantee a stable government, 
and to avoid changes of government which 
could not but enure to the disadvantage of the 
harmonious working of the new constitution in 
its earlier years, than to produce a scheme 
which would ensure beyond d is pule that 
every minority, however small, should have 
some hope of securing representation. The 
local Government was not satis Bed, apart 
from this, that there was any case for affording 
special protection to minorities within Hinduism. 

In their view all that was necessary in the 
way of protection for minorities was that afforded 
by those provisions of the Government of India 
Act which reserved seats for women, for the 
scheduled castes, for the representatives of the 
backward areas, for tribes and for labour.* 

The Hammond Committee were not satisfied 
that they would be discharging their duty by 
accepting the views of the local Government. 

"We are of the opinion” they observed, 
“that given the intensity, the bitterness and 
the importance of inter-caste strife in Madras, 
there is, at any rate, under present conditions, 
a strong case tor taking steps to remove it. 

We are satisfied apart from this, that, despite 
the opposition of the Government and of the 
majority of the Madras Delimitation Committee,^ 
the current of public opinion in the Presidency 
which demands multi-member constituencies is 
too strong lightly to be ignored. On a consideration 
of the problem* as a whole, and with the fullest 
appreciation of the objections to rejecting thg 
considered opinion of a local Government on a 
matter such as this, 'we have, therefore, decided 1 
to recommend the creation of a certain number of 
multi-member constituencies in Madras in addition 
to those proposed to us by the local Government 
and those necessitated' by the reservation of seats com 
tor the scheduled castes** This considered decision 
of the Hammond Committee has been upset by 
His Majesty’s Government in the Draft Order 
on the Report. The Madras Government, states 
the Explanatory Memorandum accompanying 
the Draft, very strongly represented that the 
Committee's plan was unaccepteble to them and 
their objections' had the support of the Govern* 
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merit of India* hey urge that the arrangements 
prcpoeed by the Committee will tend to 
perpetuate and Intensify religious and caste 
antagonisms among numerous castes and 
sub-castes of the Hindu community which are to 
te found in that province and by tending to 
encourage the formation of small groups will be 
Inimical to the development of Farty government 
which, during the past fifteen years, has 
shown a strong tendency to emerge in that 
province more than in any other*.-In these 
circumstances, His Majesty's Government have 
ret seen their vay to force upon the Madras 
Government** multi-member constituencies as 
reccmmended by the Hammond Committee, In 
contrast to this subservience, His Majesty's 
Government has rejected cut of hand a small, 
almost trivial, request of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment to te allowed to allot to Eelgaum a Muslim 
seat recommended by the Committee to be 
given to Surat and Rarder* The danger cf 
perpetuating and intensifying existing prejudices 
would be real if the Committee had i ecc mmended 
the creation of caste electorates on the lines of com¬ 
munal electorates which are so lavishly created 
by the new constitution* The multi-member con¬ 
stituencies by giving a chance to minority 
. castes to return their candidates, would 
not only minimise asperity but tend actually 
to promote the habit of collaboration In public 
affairs and thus to pave the way to mutual 
understanding and goodwill. It is an extra¬ 
ordinary doctrine of the Madras Government 
, that to allow minorities a means of representa¬ 
tion, not through separate water-tight electorates 
but through plural constituencies* would intensify 
differences* The scheme adopted on their recom- 
. ftttndaticn is virtually one for suppressing 
minorities a parallel to which must be sought 
In Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. But 
there is every prospect of the Justice Party 
which, no. doubt, hopes to escape the fate 
which befell it at the last elections to the 
Legislative Assembly by this gerrymandering 
of electorates, being hoist with its own petard. 
During the fifteen years that if has been in 
office, it has done nothing, absolutely nothing, 
to promote the grandiose social programme to 
the achievement of which it professed to seek 
political power as a means. On the contrary, 
caste asperities have been fomented and intensi¬ 
fied* The significance of Mr. Srinivasa Sastry*s 
advice that alt parties should vote for Congress 
candidates as the only organised party with a 
national outlook, seems to have been lost on His 
Majesty's Government* 

Da*wln Centenary StampsFostag* 

■tamp* comm emon ting the c«nternary of tha visit of 
Oharie* Dwwln to the Galapagos Islands in September, 
1*35, have been made by a Loodoa firm for the 
Government of Ecuador. These stamps (says the 
"Christian Science Monitor*) will abo serve to let the 
world know that the Enchanted k[u, ma they were 
formerly called, are Ecuadorean property, and to honour 
the Darwin Memorial Expedition. Stamp* of six deno¬ 
mination* form the (series, and hear a map of the island 4 * 


'MARIE STOPESON MARRIAGE. 

, We published in last week's Reformer a letter 
from Mrs* Merie Scopes criticising some of Gandhiji's 
views on the Birth-Control movement with which 
she is so prominently identified. The reason she 
wrote to the Reformer and not to Gandhiji himself, 
is that the Reformer, she says, gave much space to 
bis objections to “scientific birth control” It is the 
long-established policy of this journal to give, as 
far as its limits permit, its readers the material to form 
their own judgment on a consideration of all sides 
of questions with which it deals, while expressing Its 
Own view of them. Gandhiji is one of the men 
in. India or elsewhere, who has thought about 
the great issues of human life and not only 
thought, but tested bis conclusions on the touchstone 
of his own personal experience, and has placed 
before the public the results as truthfully as is 
possible to human beings. If he errs on the side 
of over-emphasis somewhere and under-statement 
elsewhere, it is plainly not due to conscious intention* 

; It is in the same spirit and from a similar.consideration 
that we published Mrs* Marie Scopes* letter. She 
is one of the outstanding figures who has stirred 
the social thought of our time and has earned the 
right to be heard respectfully when she writes or 
speaks, whether one agrees or not with her opinions* 
It is not our purpose here to defend Gandhiji’s 
opinions against Mrs. Marie Slopes* criticisms. There 
is no need to do so. What we shall do here is to 
examine the main propositions laid down by 
Mrs, Marie Slopes in her letter, A brief reference 
to the history of the birth control movement on whose 
behalf she writes, is necessary as a back¬ 
ground to the subject* Matthus's essay on 
Population which started the discussion of which the 
birth control movement is an ofF-shoot, recommended 
self-restraint as a check on the tendency for 
population to grow faster than the production of food 
necessary for its sustenance* The neo-Mai thus i an a 
carried the question one stage further. They thought 
self-restraint was not enough and applied themselves 
to invent chemical and mechanical devices -which 
would dispense with the need of self-restraint and 
at the same time prevent the sexual act 
from leading to conception. The neo-Malthusians, 
be it noted, were still, like Malthus, chiefly 
aiming at the avoidance of over-population. 
Later, the movement got mixed up with the move¬ 
ment for the rights of women* Husbands were 
represented as tyrants bent on inflicting motherhood 
on reluctant wives. Among the rights of women 
to be fought fbr, was the right to decide whethej 
and when they should bear children. The obvious 
answer that a woman who did not wish to have 
children was free to remain unmarried, did not occur 
to these champions of women's rights. Men on their 
part did not care to defend themselves at the expense 
of their wives against the charge of tyranny* Even 
today when women have gained all or most of 
their rights in marriage, 250 British women within 
a few miles of Mrs. Marie Scopes* headquarters 
have applied in answer to a call from an anonymous 
British soldier in Mauritius for a wife to bear 
him children I (Reformer March 2L) 

Mrs. Marie Stopes* letter carries the question 
another stage. She maintains that marriage, unless 
deprived ©fits incident of childbirth by the expert 
use of contraceptives, can not yield the highest 
happiness to husband or wife* Let us quote her 
exact words i i *The act of coitus is not a mere 
fertilisation of the woman, but as has been proved 
by physiological scler^e, it is the placing within the 
woman's body of the active spermatozoa in millions 
(where only one is required for fertilisation) together 
■with the secretions of several glands which 
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have no L bearing whatever on fertilisation and the 
production of progeny, but which are absorbed 
by the woman ana benefi t her system,*' When 
and where did physiological science^ prove that 
one germ or celt was enough to fertilize and 
all the other attendant millions benefit the woman’s 
system even if that one is absent or destroyed by 
a suitable trap or poison ? Or that the trap or poison 
which prevents or kills the one cell does not obstruct or 
kill the others also? As for the supposed benefits to 
the woman's system, how is the fact to be explained 
that mortality of women at the child bearing ages is 
always greater among wives than among widows P 
And if the millions of supernumerary cells which 
are said to benefit the woman’s system, do really 
benefit it, prostitutes should be the most healthy 
instead of being the most diseased section of the female 
population. An enquiry some years ago revealed 
that the average active life of inmates of Bombay 
brothels, is less than five years. ■ 

Mrs. Scopes goes further and _ makes out that 
continence is a crime and asceticism a Vice,. Her 
idea of morality is, whatever conduces to the fullest 
sexual enjoyment without fear of children resulting 
therefrom. She pictures Gandhiji and others of 
hie way of thinking as standing between the 
Indian people and -the unillenium which the 
institution at 108, Whitfield Street, London, 
is ready and eager to conFer upon them. 
There are one or two observations which strike 
us in reference to Mrs. Slopes' gospel of sexual 
beatitude. When there is a mechanical way and a 
moral way of effecting the same object, a considerable 
number of people would prefer the mechanical to 
the moral, and the latter will eventually die of 
disuse. The introduction of mechanical contracep¬ 
tives will most certainly weaken the moral restraints 
which actuate a great number of husbands. 
pact the Stopes's and Sangers, from regarding 
their wives as womin. whose only hmetion 
Is to minister to their sexual appetite. While, pre¬ 
vention of child bearing can and should be prevented 
where childbearing is likely to be harmful to the 
mother, a propaganda on the lines of Mrs. Marie Slopes* 
letter can only have the effect of undermining the moral 
basis of marriage. There is another thing, Christianity 
by its dogma of Immaculate Conception condemned 
motherhood through sexual union as unworthy and 
unclean. The Indian religions, on the other hand, exalt 
the married state not only for humans -but for gods 
also. The assumption that husbands compel un¬ 
willing wives to bear children is obviously untenable 
in a land where fatherhood has been sought to be 
enforced by the terrible ’sanction* of a special hell 
after death for childless men, Mrs. Margaret Sanger, 
Mrs. Marie Stapes and Others, whose good intentions 
we readily acknowledge, should understand the Indian 
background before they seek to help us by their 
ministrations. They will find that while in some 
respects they are carrying coals to Newcastle—the 
sex question was studied in India centuries ago 
with the express purpose Of ensuring marital 
happiness—'that in others the conditions here are 
totally different from those in Europe. 

Mrs, ^topes and her School hold that unhappy 
marriages are mostly due to what, for want of a 
better word, may be called sexual misfit, arising from 
want of knowledge of the right technique. Coitus 
in the proper way, she 9iys> is far too seldom per¬ 
formed uy ignorant ’human beings. We have un* 
fortunately very few candid accounts of the causes 
of marital unhappiness by persons who have gone 
through the bitter experience. But there ia one remark¬ 
able book which deals with this matter with utter frank* 
ness. It is the autobiography of Countess Tolstat, 
From the accounts of himself whioh Tolstoi publianed 


and from self-revelations in his books, notably 
in the Kreutztr Sonata^ as also from the remintsoen- 
ces of the Countess and the numbar of their children, 
it is clear that the unhappiness of their 
married life was not due to defective sexual 
functioning on either side. The Countess says that 
their disagreements began as early as twelve months 
after their marriage and that the cause of it, from her 
point of view, was that Tolstoi would not take her into 
the sanotuary of his intellectual and spiritual life 
This is the true cause of many disagree¬ 
ments among married couples. Marriage begins, as 
VVes term ark says, where the sexual relation ends. 
Husband and wife are not always thinking of each 
other, as the Slopes* School seem to Imagine, in terms 
of sex. They most generally envisage their mutual 
relationship as derived from their common offspring. 

This is the case in India. 

EDUCATION A PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY. 

(By Cyril Modaic.) 

It is a notorious custom among law students to 
attend classes by proxy. A friend can usually be 
persuaded to answer the roll call and another to lend 
his notes. This custom among students of law is 
innocent enough to evoke laughter. But it becomes 
pathetic rather than humorous when we find the habit 
growing among our educated classes of discharging 
public responsibility by proxy. Perhaps a re¬ 
presentative form of government lends itself to civic 
tepidity. We have returned our representative to 
whatever body it be, and hence we are no longer 
responsible. In fact, even the election of the re¬ 
presentative is more his business and the business 
of his party than ours. If the candidate sends a oar 
to take us we may feel disposed to go to give our 
votes. But having expended that much of our time 
and energy for public welfare, we feel we owe it to 
ourselves to lean back in a comfortable easy chair and 
think of our own more pressing problems. It is 
likely also that the joint-family system helps to 
develop our sense of Irresponsibility, During 
the father's lifetime we hold him responsible and 
the eldest brother after him for everything save 
the choice of our own amusements, friends and 
luxuries. Of course it is the business of the head of 
the family to supply our financial needs. 

But, whether it suits our convenience or not7"as 
citizens we have our individual public responsibilities 
just as we have domestic obligations as members 
of a family. Education is such a public responsi¬ 
bility* As parents or members of a family, as 
civilized beings or members of a social unit, as 
citizens or members of a national group, it is the 
solemn obligation of each one of us to further and 
not to hinder the sacred cause of education. And 
in recent times educational questions have inspired 
so much eloquent speaking and scholarly writing 
that it seems wo are approaching the new 
constitutional reforms with a keener civic-conscious¬ 
ness than we ourselves expected. That is a 
happy accident. It is as it should ba. The 
constitutional changes to .bi brought about irt 
a year are designed t 2 . b^ a test of the ability of 
the whole nation to cope with the problem of educa- Dm 
tion. Whether t the India Act has our assent or 
disapproval, whether it succeeds or fails, the great¬ 
ness of the Indian nation will depend not so much on 
political acumen or communal amity as on the 
enlightened reaction of the public. As individuals 
how are we going to mset our civic obligations ? 

As individuals how are we going to ensure that the 
reaction of the public is enlightened ? No respon¬ 
sibility is discharged by proxy or in a burst of 
Vituperation, Criticism is frequently necessary, A 
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critical appraisal of a aystera is required if that 
system is to be improved. The official system of 
education like a foster-mother has attracted a large 
measure of criticism. That should not become an end 
in itself, ' Criticism must be a prelude to reconstruc¬ 
tion- I t is the duty of critics to offer a scheme of con¬ 
structive possibilities- And it is because the quiver 
has been well-high emptied at the official system 
of education that it becomes a durif to outline 
a scheme of supplementary activity. This we propose 
to do, however deficiently* And in doing so, we shall, 
perhaps, become unpopular- But there is no 
alternative. Having had the advantage of looking at 
this, our country, from across the seven seas what 
remains imperceptible at close quarters lias become 
evident- You may feel the perspective unfamiliar. 
There is no intention to cast aspersions at anybody* 
But the intention is to be honest. We do not wish 
to press sugar-coated pills of studied flattery against 
our palates* We are in earnest 

Those whose onerous privilege it is to be Head¬ 
masters will recall the somewhat common occurrence 
of a father or guardian coming to the office to 
complain that his son or ward has not passed although 
he has been attending school ail the year. Those who 
have ever ventured to discuss the probable causes of 
the boy's failure, and dared to suggest lack of parental 
supervision as one cause, would have been met with an 
infuriated assertion 41 I put the boy in a school, 
What more could I do? The school should do the 
rest. It is the teacher's fault that my son failed, 11 
It was startling to find this attitude once in a 
■college professor. As parents, are we not to some 
extent responsible for the child's education? Does 
the home have no contribution to make in educating 
the growing boy or girl P Of the twenty-four hours 
of a student's daily life at best seven are spent in 
the atmosphere of the school. Who is responsible 
for the atmosphere of the remaining seventeen hours 
of each day? Sleep takes ©are of seven bouts* There 
are still ten hours of each day 3,6 5 O hours, or 
152 days in each year for which the home and 
sooicty must be held responsible. The vast 
majority of Our schools and colleges being non¬ 
residents al, are compelled to depend onjthe cooperation | 
of the home and of society for the continuation and 
-completion Of the student's educative process. It 
would be auoh a tremendous inspiration for so many 
schools if we, as parents, were to demand Parent- 
Teacher Associations to provide a means of intelligent 
and effective co-operation between ourselves and the 
school. As parents, do we not want to keep in touch 
with what our children are doing at sohool P Do we 
not desire to know what the school is doing for 
them? Have we no interest in the ideals, habits, 
and skills that the school teaches our children f 
It is only when we have occasional peeps into the 
ordinary life of Our children at school that we can 
endeavour, during the hours that our children are with 
us, to supplement the activity of the school- Every 
School should organise a Parent-Tuacher^Association- 
Every parent and every teacher should religiously 
attend the meetings and put forth his utmost 
energy to bring about that community of ideals and 
that co-ordination of activity which are best calcu¬ 
lated to further the full, desirable, and requisite 
development, mental and physical, of every student. 
What greater satisfaction, what dearer joy can 
parents have than the thought that we have had 
our share in the cultural and practical education 
of our children, who will think of us when they 
remember their school and their teaohera with 
affectionate regard ? 

As members of a social group we are expected to 
provide an environment for encouraging and directing 
the student to form such a scheme of value* as 


society requires for the advancement of its purposes 
and interests and the preservation of its integrity. 

It is our business to set our faces against iniquitous 
social injustices and inequalities, disreputable social 
abuses, mischevious social customs that claim ago 
as their only right to be. It is our duty to realize 
that a clear vision and tenacious drive for high ideals 
cannot be built on a static, inhibitory oasis of 
experience and hence the social environment of the 
student ought to encourage, the process of creative 
experimentation and the expansion of values. What 
have we done to save our students from the cramping, 
influences, the stultifying prejudices, the mis¬ 
leading errors of our static social system ? Profes¬ 
sional life, artistic achievement, social leader¬ 
ship, learning and craftsmanship of any kind, 
can grow as we identify our growing aims with 
newly realized standards of achievement. Year after 
ear, decade after decade, generation after generation 
ave we not allowed ourselves to perpetuate the 
incongruities of the past and positively hinder the 
education of the younger generation P It is not 
entirely the fault of the system of education that our 
educated young men and women give such meagre 
evidence of dynamic growth and dynamic purpose, of 
being drawn by an evergrowing outlook and an ever- 
widening horizon to fearless, dynamic living- It is 
definitely the fault also of the social system in which 
our schools and colleges function that we have pro¬ 
duced hundreds of thousands of spineless creatures. 
What can the nation hope to achieve when the vast 
majority of the population is deprived of the mental 
and moral stamina that comes with the right sort of 
education, when the vast majority of the population 
has acquired the habit of accepting responsibilities 
with mental reservation? We are loud enough 
in insisting upon the punctilious observance of 
social rites, the strict obedience to social taboos, 
the fastidious adherence to the ways of our fore¬ 
fathers. We groan at the growing incom¬ 
patibility between the older and the younger genera^ 
tions. But how do we actually try to effect a better 
adjustment? How do we seriously try to help 
the student community to steer clear of the traditional¬ 
ism which like an ioeburg causes countless ship¬ 
wrecks P How do we earnestly try to ensure that 
the rich and varied complexity of associated living 
evolves a process of directly shared experience, to 
the end that the original raw but susceptible endow¬ 
ment of human nature, in the rising generation, be so 
conditioned as to result in socially desired, socially 
creative, socially significant behaviour? It is the 
business of the home, of society, and of the school to 
correlate their energies so as to make sure that all the 
imaginative* explorative, self-assertive tendencies 
of the child are nurtured not dwarfed; that his 
interests are aroused and directed not killed that all 
the latent potentialities of thr personality are develop¬ 
ed not crushed. Only thus shall we too have many 
more creative thinkers, progressive reformers, and 
victorious leaders. The strait-jacket that is put on 
our children at birth is not removed in most instances 
until the cremating fire loosens its hold. Everything 
has to be adapted to this strait-jacket mentality* 
What are we doing to help change the old order of 

thing3 ? _ realpatidar.com 

Indian Hockey Team for* Gepmanyt— 

The meoibers of the Indian hockey team to represent 
India at the Olympic Games were entertained to tea 
at the Calcutta German club*. Mr. C* R. Ra^muss, in 
a brief speech, said that the record and standing of 
Indian hockey was so high that he had no doubt that 
the present team would return to India with the highest 
honours. Dhjan Chand was practically a little god 
in Germany and the Indian team could be assured of 
a wonderful welcome there* 
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THE CAMA HOSPITAL GOLDEN JUBILEE. 

Plana are now being formed for the celebration 
of the Cam a Hospital Golden Jubilee which falls 
due this yean 

Under the chairmanship of Lady Beaumont a 
General Committee has been formed of keen women, 
enthusiastic at the service of others. This General 
Committee has been at work for some months 
organising and planning the raising of a Fund of 
approximately Rupees five lakhs with which to 
extend the buildings and improve the equipment of 
the Hospital, the first of its kind in the presidency 
to be staffed entirely by women for the relief of 
women of all classes and creeds. 

Various Sub-Committees have also been formed 
chief of which are the Appeal Subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of Lady Beaumont, the Women?* 
day Committee of which Mrs, D’Monte is in charge, 
an Entertainment Sub-Committee under the guidance 
of Mrs. BUekwell and a committee under the leader¬ 
ship of Lady Cowasji Jehangir which is arranging 
for a public meeting- on April 2nd 1926 at which His 
Excellency the Governor of Bombay will preside. 

During the week of the celebrations from March 26th 
onwards, various courses for Nurses and Graduate 
Medical Women will be organized and a dinner 
In connection with the Women's Medical Association 
will also be held. On April 6th and 6th, a Fete will 
be held in the Hospital grounds and on the 8th the 
entertainment arranged by Mrs, Blackwell will be 
given in Sir Cowasji Jahangir Hall under the 
patronage and in the presence of Their Excellencies 
the Governor and Lady Brabourne. 

All those desirous of helping this excellent cause 
should communicate with the Honorary Secretary, 
Cama Hospital Jubilee Fund Committee, Cama 
Hospital, or, with the Honorary Treasurer, Miss, R, H, 
Coyaji, 13 Hughes Road, Bombay. 

MARRIAGE LEGISLATION IN INDIA* * 
(MR. S, a pATKAR*> 

It would be appropriate on this occasion to trace 
the history of the legislation relating to the marriage 
reform up to the present times, and to indicate the 
lines on which it has proceeded in the past, and the 
directions in which it is desirable that it should 
proceed in future. Sir Henry Maine drafted a bill 
in 1868 which was a Civil Marriage Bill for all 
Indians except Christians, as Lord Lawrence who 
was a great admirer of Mr. Keshab Chandra Sen 
pledged his word to give adequate relief to Brahmos 
who found that the Hindu religious observancea at 
the time of marriage were opposed to their altered 
religious views and progressive ideas. The ‘ bill of 
1868 was circulated for opinion but was unanimously 
condemned, and it was considered that the Bill should 
be confined to members of the Brahmo Samaj. 
Sir James Stephens recast the bill, and it was called 
the Brahmo Marriage Bill, The new biM also met 
with opposition from a party of the Brahmos called the 
Adi Samaj. A third bill was introduced by Sir James 
Stephens and was passed by the Legislature as Act 
III of 1372, The object of the Act was to provide a 
form of marriage for persona who did not profess any 
one of the eight religions in India vis, Chris tan, 

J ewish, Hindu, Mahomedan, Parsi, Buddhist, Sikh or 
ain religion and to legalise certain marriages, the 
validity of which was doubtfuL The principal 
features of the Special Marriage Act III of 1872 were 
<1) the insistence on the principle of monogamy, (2) 
the requisition of the consent of the father or 
guardian in the event of either party not having 

•flpwnjli delivered ft! m public mooting on th* aunlvftrw&ry of lb* 
passing ol Uio Spool at Marriage Aot, 137*. 


completed the age of 21 years, (3) the necessity of 
the parties not being related to each other in any 
degree of consanguinity or affinity which would 
render the marriage illegal, (4) registration Irv 
substitution or addition to any religious obser¬ 
vances at the time of marriage, (5) a deolara- 
tion by the parties to the marriage of formal^ 
renunciation of any of the eight religions pre¬ 
valent in India, and (6) the application of the Indian 
Divorce Act to the marriages contracted under the 
Act. The insistence of the declarations amounting 
to the formal apostasy required by the Special 
Marriage Act 111 of 1372 was an undesirable feature 
in as much as many of the persons contracting 
marriage under Act III of 1872 lived as followers of 
the religions to which they belonged in spite of their 
formal renunciation, 

In order to obviate the necessity of making such 
a declaration o£ formal renunciation of religion by 
a party to the marriage which was against hi a 
conscience and opposed to bis conviction, Mr, Basu's. 

Bill to amend the Special Marriage Act was brought 
on the legislative anvil in the year 1911/12. The 
| Presidency Social Reform Association carried on 
a vigorous propaganda in favour of Mr, Basu’s Bill 
which aimed at facilitating inter-marriage between 
different sub-sections of the same caste and also 
between members of different castes. It was urged 
on the other side that there were very few persons 
who were deterred from resorting to the form of Civil 
Marriage sanctioned by Act, III of 1S72 owing to- 
scruples of conscience in connection with the 
requisite declaration described as a “negation of faith 
in all the religious system of India," and that 
legislation should not be undertaken unless absolutely 
necessary, or unless there was a demand lor it on the 
part of a considerable portion of the public, or unless 
it was necessary to put down crime or any cruel 
practices sanctioned by custom, Mr, Basu’s bill 
was eventually thrown out 

Mr. V. J, Patel introduced his bill “Hindu 
Marriages Validity Bill' 1 in the year 1918. The 
mover of the bill relied in favour of the bill on the 
following circumstances, (1) that the bill was per¬ 
missive and only sought to remedy a wrong, (2) that 
it obviated the necessity of the declaration required 
by the Special Marriage Act III of 1872 and (3) that 
the interpretation of the law was not correct and 
caused hardship to individuals and retarded the 
progress of the country. The bill was intended 
to validate not only marriages between parties 
belonging to different sub-divisions of the same 
caste even though they were opposed to long 
established usage, but also between persons 
belonging to different castes of Hindus including 
Pratiloma marriage, Mr. Patel's bill met with a 
fate similar to that of Mr.. Basu's bill. 

In 1923 Dr, Gour introduced his “Civil Marriage 
Amendment Bill 1 * which was piloted in the face of 
considerable opposition and an attempt was made 
to meet all reasonable objections. It was claimed 
that the bill was in accordance with the sentiments 
of the orthodox Hindu community, and at 

the same time asserted the liberty of the 
conscience of the individual. The bill was referred nr p| 
to a Select Committee who recommended that 
the Christian, Mahomedan, Jewish and Parst 
communities should be excluded from the scope of 
the Bill, and that the rights of the Brahmos to whom 
the Act applied since 1872 should not be interfered 
with, that the bill should be permissive and the 
marriage should be strictly monogamous as provided 
by Act III or 1872, that the effect of the marriage 
should bring about separation, of the party marrying, 
from the joint family, that the provisions of the Indian 
| Success ion Aot should apply to the succession of the 
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property of the person marrying under the bill and 
of the issue of such marriage, and that the 
parties to such marriages should have no rights 
of adoption. The principal feature of the bill was 
not only to preserve the declaration of renunciation 
of any of the eight religions for those who wished 
to make such a declaration, but also to permit a 
declaration that either party professed one of the 
four religions viz , the Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh or Jain 
religions. The bill was passed. The other provisions 
of Act III of 1872 were operative and sections 
22 to 26 were added to the old Act giving effect to 
the recommendations of the Select Committee z//>, (1) 
that the marriage effected a severance from the joint 
family, (2) the person belonging to one of the above- 
mentioned four religions and marrying under the 
Act should have the same rights and be subject 
to the same disabilities in regard to succession to 
any property as person to whom the Caste Disabi¬ 
lities Removal Act 1850 applied, except the right 
to any religious office or service or management of 
any religious or charitable tru9t, (3) that the suc¬ 
cession to the property of such person and to the 
property of the i99ue of such marriage shall be regu¬ 
lated by the provisions of the Indian Succession 
Act, (4) that such a person shall have no right of 
adoption, and (5) that the father of such a person, 
if he has no other son living, shall have the right to 
adopt a son. It is anomalous that the succession 
to the property of a person making a declaration 
that he professes the Hindu religion and marrying 
under the provisions of the Act is governed by the 
Indian Succession Act, whereas the succession to the 
property of the person making a declaration of formal 
renunciation of the Hindu religion is governed by 
Hindu Law. 

In 1935 a bill ha9 been introduced by Mr. 
Bhagvandas which Is on the same lines as Mr. 
Patel's bill and which aims at securing validity of 
marriages between different caste9 of the Hindus 
and seeks to provide that no marriage among 
Hindus shall be invalid by reason that the 
parties thereto do not belong to the same ca9te, 
notwithstanding any custom or interpretation of 
Hindu law to the contrary. The bill does away with 
the necessity of registration and preserves the 
performance of the Hindu religious observances 
at the time of the marriage so as to invest it with 
the sacramental character. According to the 
interpretation of Hindu law in the Bombay Presidency 
an Annuloma marriage #. g. a marriage of a man 
belonging to a higher Varna or caste with a woman 
belonging to the lower Varna is valid but a Pratiloma 
marriage /. e. a marriage of a man belonging to a 
lower Varna or caste with a woman belonging to a 
higher Varna is invalid. The bill validates marriages 
between different castes of Hindus including 
Pratiloma and Annuloma marriages. It is however 
neocssary that there should be a provision enforcing 
strict monogamy. It is a matter of common know¬ 
ledge that even educated men contract second 
marriages even though they have previously married 
wives and issues of suoh marriages. In order to 
avoid the provisions of the Special Marriage Act III 
of 1872, they seek change of religion, and become 
Sikhs and marry under the Anand form of marriage 
under Act Vll of 1909. It is regrettable that a 
change of religion is resorted to or advocated a9 a 
matter of convenience, or to seoure a temporal 
advantage. The* Bombay Presidency Social Reform 
Association attaohes the highest importance to 
monogamy as the basis of a stable family and social 
life, and has approached the Government of India for 
an amendment of the Anand Marriage Act VII of 
1909 so as to make It applicable to those who are 
born Sikhs and are inherently entitled by virtue of 


their birth and up-bringing to observe the custom 
of marriage by Anand form, and in case of converts 
only to those who have no husband or wife living 
by a subsisting marriage. 

One of the cogent reasons for celebrating the 
anniversary of the Special Marriage Act III of 1872 
is its insistence on monogamy. It lays down as one 
of the essential conditions that neither party must at 
die time of marriage have a husband or wife living. 
Another reason is the recognition of the rights of 
women by the provision made for divorce and the 
application of the Indian Divorce Act. The rights 
of succession of the widow and the issue o( the 
marriages under the Act including the daughters are 
secured by the application of the Indian Succession 
Act. The Act secures the liberty of the conscience 
of the individual and free and unrestricted choice of 
partners in life. The undesirable feature of the 
necessity of a formal renunciation of any of the eight 
religions in India Is done away with, and an option of 
a declaration of profc99ing any one of the four 
religions referred to above is provided by the Gour*s 
Act of 1923. 

I would suggest that Mr. Bhagvandas should 
give due effect to the remarks quoted above, in 9 i 9 t 
on monogamy and provide for the rights of succes¬ 
sion of the widow and issue of the marriage including 
the daughters. 


PHILIPPINE FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS. 

Dr. Walter Brooks Foley. 

For several years the writer has been interested 
in a world movement .called the “World Fellowship 
of Faiths” which has been 'mentioned in the pages 
of the Re/otmer on numerous occasions. He 
was privileged to speak several times in New York at 
meetings of the Fellowship. The last occasion 
was at the farewell given for Sir Francis Young- 
husband on the s. s. Aquitania on the night that 
Sir Francis sailed for England after a trip through 
the United State9 in preparation for the second 
World Conference of the Fellowship which is to be 
held next July in London and Oxford. 

Recently the writer came to the Philippine Islands 
and found here two other members of the Fellowship 
from the United States. We were able to form a 
small organising committee and have succeeded in 
interesting a number of residents of Manila in the 
idea. 

On March 3rd the first publio meeting of the 
Fellowship in the Philippines was held with fifty 
present and was addressed by the American High 
Commissioner, the Honorable Frank Murphy, who is 
a member of the National Committee of World 
Fellowship in the United States. 

When Mr. Murphy wa 9 Mayor of the city of 
Detroit, he spoke at a very large gathering of 
the Fellowship in that city and was very deeply 
interested in the movement In the Manila 
meeting he expressed himself as being exceedingly 
anxious to promote the movement here and called 
upon all those present to do everything in their 
power to forward the aim9 of the organization. 

In addressing the group, Mr. Murphy spoke 
particularly of the underlying and abiding relation¬ 
ship between Jews, Roman Catholics, and Protestants, 
saying that the Catholios and ProtestanO had a 
common background in the Jewish faith, that 
Protestants quite frequently did not realize how 
much they were missing when they did not look 
back at the 15 centuries when the Christian faith 
was promoted by the Catholic Church, and that the 
Protestants had contributed a skeptical attitude 
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towards spiritual values unless those values were 
based on practical experience. 

His appeal walrTaf a recognition on the part 
of each group to recognise the benefits derived from 
other groups instead of constantly discussing and 
emphasising differences. 

It seems to the writer that one of the outstanding 
challenges today to men ot all faiths, creeds,colors, 
and religions, is to have a very clear understanding 
of the values in human development in all sections 
of the world coupled with a^ ready acceptance of 
the truth gained through experience everywhere. 

We need a united check upon the forces of aggres¬ 
sive evil that are abroad in order to make it possible 
for moral and ethical principles to live and for the 
higher human values to be advanced. 

The recent trends in India, represented to some 
degree by the statements of Mr. Ambedkar, wilt 
indicate that human values must in ths future be 
placed above any historical, social system even 
though such a system has accomplished beneficial 
results in the past. 

The resentment on the part of the rural sections 
in Japan against the militarist regime in that country 
is largely based on the lack of opportunity of 
millions of Japanese to find their way into a larger 
expression of the personalities of the people involved. 

Any support that any of us can lend to movements 
such as the World Fellowship of Faiths will serve 
to off-set in some degree at least the forces that are 
tending to tear down and destroy the human Struc¬ 
ture that we call ‘'civilization,® 

PORTUGUESE AND MALABAR CHRISTIANS* 
The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer* 

Sir, 

In bis interesting article published in the Reformer 
dated the 14th instant, the writer s&ysi “In the 
16th century Portugese adventurers came with their 
guns and Strategy to the West Coast of India to 
acquire wealth and promote the domains of the 
Church of Rome. Their methods met with success 
in the case of the helpless Syrian Christians of 
Malabar and bo it is we find today a majority of 
them in obedience to the Pope of Rome/' Italics 
mine* 

It is ungracious to designate the Portuguese 
missionaries, many of them Jesuit Fathers, as 
«'ad venturers.* Their, admiration for and desire to 
help the Syrian Christiana of Malabar animated all 
their activities. In his, letter dated the 14th January 
1549, St. Francis Xavier wrote to St, Ignatius Loyola 
as follows : "There is a town called Cranganore 
where Fra^ Vincenzo, a true friend of our Society, 
has founded a really fine seminary where quite as 
many 'as a hundred native students are maintained 
and are formed in piety and learning. Fra Vincenzo 
has asked me again and again to provide a priest 
of the Society who may teach grammar to the 
students. There are a great many Christians living 
in sixty villages in the neighbourhood, descended 
from those whom St* Thomas made Christians. 
The students of this seminary are of the highest 
nobility, 0 P. 15 "Christianity in Travaneore’*, by 
G.T* Mackenzie, British Resident. 

The Europeans usually consider as worthless or 
evil those Indian usages which are beyond their 
understanding, and the early Jesuit Fathers were no 
exception to this. They believed erroneously that 
St- Thomas Christians were steeped in Nestorian 
heresy and, in urging “reforms”, they had recourse 
to the resources of their secular government^ but 


they were imbued with the purest motives in all 
their doings on .the Malabar Coast. Their help and 
guidance have brought the greatest blessings upon 
the Romo-Syrians who are the richest, the most 
progressive^ and the best disciplined Christian 
community in India, 

The printing press the Portuguese Jesuit Fathers 
set up at Vaipicotta in 157L was the first in South 
India, if not in the whole of India, Even the most 
scholarly Syrian Christian has not so far written a 
book in Malay a lam comparable in style and 
substance to the several acceptable books written 
i n that language for the be ne fi t of the a ncien t 
Christians by the European Fathers, at immense 
personal sacrifice to themselves, 

Tbe fact that the Syrian Christians successfully 
resisted at the Synod of Dlamper on the 20th June 
1599, attempts by the Portuguese to abandon their 
Syrian Liturgy In favour of Latin; that they still 
retain and use the Eastern picturesque Liturgy in 
their churches and that they have their own Bishops 
and clergy, shows that they were not a “helpless' 1 
people. Their submission to Rome Involved no 
change ef their faith. Until tbe Catholic Church 
made her abject surrender to Mussolini, she has been 
the most orderly and the best organised Institution 
in the world. 3n recognising this, the Syrian 
Christians were no more “helpless* than the great 
English Cardinals, Newman, Wiseman and Manning 
who followed their example two hundred and fifty 
years afterwards. 

Sylvan, Coonoor. \ Yours, etc., 

19th March 1936, j M. G, Joseph. 


MARRIAGE EXTRAVAGANCE. 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer* 

Sir, 

In your Issue of 21st March 1936 you have indeed 
given a good warning to those who incur great 
expenses at marriage festivities. It is really the 
rich, as you suggest, who should lead others in 
having simple weddings so that others might follow 
without being criticised. The rivalry and com¬ 
petitions in making demonstrations of one’s wealth 
seem hideous in other people's eyes. But unfortu¬ 
nately great publicity is given by papers to these by 
gorgeous and picturesque descriptions of such 
occasions. For instance, the presents given by the 
brides* party to the bridegrooms or vice versa carried 
by large parties along in such a way that 
all passersby might view them and with big tom¬ 
toms so that people inside the houses might 
come out and see, are nothing but a parade of 
one's financial superiority. Under the circum¬ 
stances, rich people vie with one another in making 
great shows, big dinner parties, expensive lights 
and so forth. The- poor and middle class through 
foolish vainglory try to imitate these, and parents of 
large families use their life's earnings at times like 
these and in many cases incur debts. Marriage in a 
family may no doubt be a festive occasion but there 
are limits to exhibitions of wealth. In a poor country 
like ours those who have superfluous wealth can 
spend it in a thousand good causes rather than a few 
days tamasha. But the truth of the matter is that 
on such occasions overjoy unbalances the minds of 
most people and a mentality is created where vanity 
takes the place of sanity, 

VlDYAGAURI RaMANBHAI NlLHANTH. 
Ahmedabad, / 

23rd March 1936. J 
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KING GEORGE V MEMORIAL FUND- 

A public Meeting of the citizens of Bombay was 
called by the Sheriff on Tuesday, February the 
lleb, 19 JG, for the purpose of expressing their deep 
sense of grief at the death of His Majesty King 
Georgs V, Emperor of India. It was resolved, at 
that meeting, that a Fund should be started to 
commemorate, m a fitting manner, the beloved 
memory oi His late Majesty. 

The poignant grief that was manifest all over 
India made it abundantly dear that His Majesty's 
death has left a void In the hearts of the Public- 
The deep impression made by His Majesty, during 
his two Visits to this country, by his earnestness 
to take all possible measures for the welfare of his 
Indian subjects, and the interest he continued to show 
in their well-being throughout his reign of over 
25 years have, 1 am convinced, left an indelible 
mark on the minds of the citizens of Bombay, 
and I feel confident that they will be second to none 
in giving a tangible expression to their sentiment by 
raising a fitting Memorial to the memory of their late 
King-Emperor* 

A Committee of the citizens of Bombay has been 
appointed to collect Funds for an object which was 
dear to the heart of His Majesty and which will i 
benefit the public of Bombay in a direction where I 
the need is tne greatest, * * ■ J ■ «* * 

While fully realising the numerous calls that have 
been made, in recent times, on the public-spirited 
■■ citizens of Bombay, l am no v appealing to you for 
funds for a Public Memorial to our late beloved 
King-Emperor, A small part of thesB funds will 
be used to erect a Statue of His late Majesty on a 
suitable site, and the bulk of them will be used for 
tha benefit of the sick and suffering of Bombay City* 
The scheme under consideration at present is 
for the erection, equipment and endowment 
of an Infirmary to take chronic patients 
who are now occupying beds in the City 
hospitals* Should this scheme not prove to be 
practicable* the amount available, together with 
the balanos remaining in the Silver Jubilee Fund, 
will be used to benefit the hospitals in such ways 
as to render them more efficient to carry out their 
great task. It is not the intention of the Committee 
to erect any new buildings unless they are in a 
position to endow them fully for the future, * *4 

I am confident that the public of Bombay will 
respond to tny appeal with their usual generosit y* 

53rd March 1936L * -. j^Brabgurne, - * * 

> G&vtm?r of Bombay. 

INDUS CIVILIZATION, 
t * The so-called Indus civilisation, which was me 
civilization of the whole of pre-Aryan India, Is the 
moat anolcnt civilization of Asia, the originator oF 
the Sumerian civilization which afterwards developed 
Into Babylonian and Assyrian, and the cause of the 
civilization of China that afterwards spread to Corea 
and Japan-' This was one of the conclusions arrived 
at by the Rev, H.IIeraj* S, J* Professor of Indian 
Id story and archredology, St, Xavier's College, Bombay 
at* lecture on the Mohenjo-Daro script given before 
the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
on Wednesday, March 18* Fri Heras first surveyed 
the work done by other scholars in connection with 
the script of Mohenjo-Daro, who seemed at times to 
have been influenced by prc-pono&ived ideas due 
to tha spread of Aryan oivifizition in India and its 
amalgamation with pre-Aryan culture* Perhaps on 
account of ^ this script of Mohenjo Daro has 
not been deciphered. The civilisation of Mohenjo- 
Daro is evidently pro-Aryan. This has bsen so 


successfully proved after the study of ► the 
remains of those ancient sites that if any day 
scholars were forced to put the Aryan invasion 
earlier than the date assigned to these cities, 
even then we would be compelled Co declare that 
the Mohenjo-Daro civilizition if not pre-Aryan is 
evidently non-Aryan. After explaining the modem 
theories about the origin of the .so-called Dravldian 
people, the lecturer gave an account of his comparative 
studies of the Mohenjo-Daro script with other sixteen 
ancient scripts including Iberian, Etruscan, Minoan, 
Egyptian, Sumerian, Proto-Chinese, South and North 
Indian B rah mi, Easter Island, Fre-historio marks of 
Southern India and marks on the Purana coins. After 
this he studied the inscriptions themselves drawing 
the following conclusion* 

The inscriptions are on steatite seals, on small 
copper plaques and on a few broken pieces of 
pottery. The majority of the seals and plaques bear 
besides the inscription the figure of animals sculptured 
with great skill Several sorts of animals are repre¬ 
sented on these seals—the Unicorn, the Buffalo, the 
Bull, the Alligator* the he^goat, the Elephant, etc*-— 
They are the totem ic signs of the ancient Indian tribes 
whose names are still recorded in ancient Sanskrit 
literature, as the Mahishih, the Nagas, the Garudas, 
the Vanars, the Matsyas, etc* Other seals have 
different figures, probably of a religious meaning- . 

Religious inscriptions are not as many as some 
of the previous scholars who tried to decipher them 
once supposed. Yet when the whole bulk of inscrip¬ 
tions will be deciphered, they mast probably will 
give a fairly good survey of th5 pre-Aryan religious 
thought. According to those inscriptions hithirto 
deciphered, one sees thtt the worship of trees was 
very common, Tnore I*, moreover, a deity whose 
eyes are called ‘fish eyes*, just the pre-Aryan deno¬ 
mination of *Minakshi* f the tide given to Parvati 
in Madura* Yet, one of the s^als bearing this 
denomination seems to tzUt it to Siva, for three eyes 
are mentioned in it. ^ < // 

The inscriptions referring to social life disclose 
that there existed arable lands belonging to the city, 
i. /*, to ths community of citizens, a custom which 
prevailed In many pirts in ancient India and which 
instill now subsisting In Portuguese territory of 
Goa, Finally, the castes or ancient tribes of tha 
Pacavas and of the Maravas who exist to the present 
day in Southern India, an 1 others, are alao referred 
to in some of these inscriptions* 

Th© south of India is twice mentioned in the 
geographical inscriptions. One of these historical 
inscriptions record that two canals were constructed 
in the month of kudam (Aquarius) and trtirt* (Pisces) 
In the woodpecker country* Another Informs us of 
the building of another canal which appirently was 
much larger than the others, for 13 months were 
spent in Us construction* It is, indeed, interesting to 
realize that Irrigation was much developed by those 
ancient people* Another seal mentions the seven 
countries or kingdoms, a phrase which latter on 
passed to Sanskrit literature. 

By far the most interesting seals are those that 
supply astronomical data of groat importance, prao* 
tically always in connection with the signs of tha 
Zodiac. The pre-Aryan people of India reckoned the 
time by the solar months. Hitherto it was always 
said that the Zodiac was invented by the Cbaldacans. 
But the so-called Dravidian people of India bad 
already recorded their astronomical observations 
based on the Zodiac on these seals thousands of 
years before the Chaldaeam had learnt the Zodiac 
from them. One of the inscriptions mentions tbe 
fact that the Zodiacal sign of Aries (the Ram) goes 
faster than the others. This could only happen when 
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this con see Uation was in or Very near, the winter 
solstice* At present this constellation corresponds 
to April and May, but owing to the movement of 
precession ef the ecliptic, Aries was in, or very near, 
the winter solstice about, 6,502 B. C, In any case 
it must be said that as we begin the solar year in the 
spring equinox, these people commenced it in the 
winter solstice. Several seals confirm the same 
calculation. There are also some inscriptions 
referring to lunar observations, k*.* 

The most difficult problem in connection with 
the decipherment of these seals is the language. 
There is no written record of the language spoken 
In India during that early age. This language must 
be diderent from all the Dra vidian languages spoken 
now-a*days, but it must also be relateoto all of them. 
That language should be called proto-Dravidian 
language. 

The Sumerian tradition points to the south as the 
place from where their civilization came, Buddhist 
tradition recorded in the Jatakas shows ;the Indian 
arriving at Mesopotamia for the first time \ and the 
seals with inscriptions similar to those of Mohenjo- 
Daro, discovered in Ur, Kish, Susa and other ancient 
etdes of those countries confirm the truthfulness of 
those traditions. The Indian script of Mohenjo-Daro 
Is the parent of the Sumerian script and, therefore, 
of the cuneiform script that succeeded the Sumerian. 
With this script the so-called Dravidian civilization 
was propagated through Sumer, Babylon and 
Assyria, as the Zodiac proves. 

In a similar way according to Chinese tradition, 
kept in the earliest historical chronicles of the nation, 
people who came from India across the mountains 
spread many inventions throughout China during the 
£rd millenium B, C, one of these inventions was the 
script. In the prott>Chinese inscriptions of the Shang 
Dynasty we come across many signs which are very 
similar. If not equal, to the signs of the Mohenjo-Daro 
seals. 


PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU* 

(By Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, Bar-at-Law.) 

Jawaharlal—who was bom at Allahabad, in 
November, 1889—Is the only son of his distinguished 
father, the late Pandit Motilal Nehru, Young 
Jawaharlal was given the best education his father 
could give. When, forty years back, I first met 
him in November, 189 G, in his father's house at 
Allahabad he was only seven!. It is something 
ito have had the privilege of having been 
introduced at that ap;e to one who was to be 
a twice-elected President of the Congress, At 
that time his father was anxious more for the health 
of young Jawaharlal than for his intellectual develop¬ 
ment*, and so in 1897, he took him with the rest of his 
family to Kashmir. I was one of the members of 
that personally-conducted tour by Pandit Motilal, and 
have - vivid recollections of Jawaharlal's antics in 
Kashmir. 

In 190S—a t the age of fifteen—Jawaharlal left 
India for education in England, and took his 
admittance into the- famous public school^ at 
Harrow, from which he went later to the Trinity 
College at Cambridge. He also joined in London, 
the Inns of Court, and was called to the Bar, 
by the Hotfble Society of the Inner Temple, in 
1912. He returned to India in the same year after 
, taking second class honours in Natural Science, 
at Cambridge. Later, the degree of Master of Arts 
was conferred on himjby his University. It is to 
, be noted with gratifination that in spite of work in 
other and wholly different spheres, he has not lost 
touch with his first love^science—as is evidenced 
by the publication, in 1929, of his Litters Jrvm a 
. Fathdr U hit Daughter , which is an excellent, illus¬ 


trated outline, In remarkably simple English, for 
children. It is not only interesting but instructive* 
and merits a wide circulation amongst those for’ 
whom it is intended. 

During his stay in England, Jawaharlal took great 
interest in Indian affairs. He was deeply stirred* 
In 1907, on receiving the news ol the deportation of 
Lajpat Rai r and was greatly Interested in the then 
new upheaval in Indian politics due to the activities 
of “Bal, Pal and Lai”—as Bal Gan gad bar Tilak, Bipin 
Chandra Pal and Lajpat Rai were, in common 
parlance, called in those days. These three eminent 
Indian leaders, and Mrs, .Besant, were to him then 
the outstanding personalities in the Indian political 
world, and their views influenced him substantially. 
But though his youthful views were affected largely 
by them, he had not evidently then any settled 
political convictions. From 1913 to 1920 he practised 
in the Allahabad High Court, but evidently hl^ 
heart was not in the work and be does not seem to 
have striven after, or aspired to professional success*. 
He formally renounced practice on the inauguration 
of the non-co-operation movement in September,. 
1920, and is not likely to resume it. . So bis profes¬ 
sional career may be taken to have ended at that 
time. Shortly after his return to India, Jawaharlal. 
attended (as but a Visitor 1 ) the session of the Con¬ 
gress held at Patna, in 1912, But even while practicing, 
jawaharlal was deeply interested in public activities^ 
In 1914 when Gokhale issued an appeal for funds, 
for public purposes, Jawaharlal collected about 
Rs. 40 , 000 . In 1917, he took a prominent part 
in Mrs* Besant's Home Rule agitation of that year, 
and was appointed Secretary of the Home Rule- 
League, In 1919 when his father started at 
Allahabad an English daily (called the Independent^ 
Jawaharlal was one of the directors of the concern, 
and also one of the principal literary contributors to 
that paper. If it died after only a short life. Its death 
must be attributed to others than Jawaharlal, In 
the same year he went to the Punjab, immediately 
after the martial law period, and took part in 
the Congress enquiry thera. Later, In that year* 
he took a prominent part in the agrarian agita¬ 
tion in Oudhj which resulted, it is believed* 
in a substantial change in the tenancy law in favour 
of the tenantry. In 1320, he was extemed by 
Government from Muasoorie on his refusal to give, 
any undertaking that he would not meet the Afghan 
delegates,' who had come there for the Peace Con¬ 
ference. His refusal was on 'principle* and was with¬ 
drawn after a few days. . ' * 

Since the inauguration of non-od-operation irr 
September, 1920, (at the special session of the Con¬ 
gress held lit Calcutta, under the presidentship of 
Lajpat Rai) Jawaharlal has been, of course, very 
prominently connected with that movement, and in 
December, 1921, was sentenced to six months? 
imprisonment. Released after three months, he was 
re-arrested after some weeks, and was, on a second 
conviction, sentenced to a term of one year and nine 
months. Discharged after nine months he was- 
again arrested in the latter half of 1923, in 
the Nabha State (where he had gone to see to tho- 
treatment accorded to the Akali Sikhs) and was- 
sentenced, for disobedience of order to leave the 
State, to six months, and also to two yeara for an 
alleged conspiracy. Both the sentences were 
apparently indefinitely suspended, and be was-. 
discharged almost immediately. Later, in 1934, he 
was convicted (by the Chief Presidency Magistrate- 
of Calcutta) for sedition and sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for two years, but was released last year before 
the expiry of the term, owing to the illness or his 
late lamented wile, Srimati Kamla Nehru who was- 
then in Europe. J ' • ‘ T L 
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Since 1923 when he waa elected General Secretary 
-of the Congresa* Jawaharlal haa been intimately 
. a*ftcciated with that political organisation the fortu¬ 
ne* of which be directed, for the first time, ai its 
President, in 1929* In the course of his strenuous 
public activities, he spent the greater part of 1926-27 
in Europe, where he brought to the fore, on platform 
and in the press of the several countries, the 
problem of India's economic and political freedom. 
He was at Moscow in November, 1927* on the 
occasion of the celebration of the tenth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Soviet Republic. In 1928 he 
issued an informative book on some aspects of Soviet 
Russia, and presented In it an interesting account of 
the then political and economic conditions in that 
Bolshevist State, Evidently influenced b^ hia 
travels in Russia, he went to die Madras session of 
the Congress, in 1928, and brought up there bis 
resolution urging India’s claim to 1 Independence^, 
.but failed to get it adopted. 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD, 

Coder the pata-onega at end largely »yrftji,rW try Iba 
Ourertuiiwu* at B. B. Hit tfabimja G*ettw*r at Berad*. 

C Kegistmred nodar the Btrodi 0 omp*nlm Aai Ill at MAT % 
QiTC l BA&ODA- 

Branch —Bombay* Abmt 4 nbid f Nivurl, Mebuaa 
Dabbol, Sunt, Petut, Pel an, Am rail, Bhivnarrr, Bh)hpur a 
K or Jan, Kaiol, K«li* KapiulwaiiJ, Dwirtu, and Port OnJja, 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED w KU. 60,00,000 

CAPITAL PAUKUP „* « 30,00,000 

RESERVE FUND » JJ,50,000 

DlBEOTOBfl; 

Air. WalcluM tUractaaod (Chairman), 

Sbetb Duf£apfi»d StovabbapraMi] Uukvt tMlli 
A jeot* Abmedabtd, > 

Twlsldu KllacliSDd Eut^ (KIIiiclua 4 De vein* ml A Co , 
Ltd*, Bombay.) 


TRUE HAPPINESS 

only comes -from 

FINANCIAL - 
SECURITY 




-■•**..* _ 1 

No ti too small for a 

Sa^lnji* Rank Account; *dd to 
(• tetbhiny a mod at amount 
**cry nuith twd notice at the 
Fun put, bow || vmJtiplle* 
lUdl to surprising ftihian. 
You'll won turn to mjor to 
contentment Ju consistent 
incruie„ tht secret ol true 
twppme^ 




THE TRAVANCORE 
NATIONAL BANK IF 


SS-37* CHUnCHGATt STREET. 

FORT- BOMBAY, 


Mr. Plrdbufil DoMbbsl Pirikti, O.A., 1 LB 4 Herod*, 

Raj Ratna BbaJIal DaJJbbat Amin, B. A*, AL 5 . O. I 4 
^ Ma nsging Afoot, Alembic Cham leal Work# Cft, Ltd,, 

Seth Praooukhlaf Maratlai rShocrock JVUiu, Ltd. 
AhmoUabad) 

Mr. 5 , D» SaklatwaJ* (Tata Sons, Ltd*. Bombay.) 

Mr, ManUal : Balabbal NanavatJ, B, A.# LL* A* M. Pea 
Baroda 

OUBRtHI DJLFOSIT AOOQUNTB. 

IshowA an dally bale awes tree* Ha. $60 la Be, LO^QGCw 
will be n Hawed at I per ani peg eon am and on iomi era* 
Bo, LOG ,000 by span Lai err* ngsuamt No l ntexert able b 
does not oomi to Be* c per halt- y*ai will b* allowed* 

FIXED deposits. 

Received tor long or abort periods an term* whlah. may *4 
aeoertaEnad oa appUoaUoa. 

LOANS, GYESDRAPTS AND OAflH CttHDITS* 

The Bank grants accommodation on terms la be Rntotii 
against eppr^Tod senoritLas. 

The Bank undertakes on behalt ol Lie ocmeUiuente the sate 
Ohstody of Shares end Beattrltiso and the eollaodob at dividend* 
and Interest thereon : U also nndtrtaka the ul« and porabaae of 
OaTtmmeat Paper and all dnearlptian* ol Stock at moderate 
ebargee parttoularfl at which may be learnt on application* 

SAYINGS BANK DEPOSITS, 

DepreHa roe el tad In Barings Bank aodotmto and Barings Bank 
deposit aoaoanta* Interest an that le allowed at S par oat per 
annum. Buies on application. 

W. G, OBOUNDWATEBt 
Geaantl 


THE SCLND1A STEAM NAVIGATION 1 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Fortnightly sailings b tt wc u i 
Bombay, Karachi and GaJcotta, 
Burma calling at GaUe Tutaooriu 
Colombo and other coast porta , om 
according to demand. 



For Freight and other particular* apply to— 

NABLROTAM MGRARJEJL A Co, 

A$mU 

Suduna Hoeu. 31* dpnw Road* BaHatd Batata, 

W* Bombay. 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD- 

(EBtabllshed Sfipt«mbor 1909*) 
ISOQBPO&ATKB USOHll THB OOMP 1 NTM AOT 

Vi OF 1881. 


MEAD OFFICE I 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

- BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik lemon St, Bombay* 
BAN DR A, (Neur Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL* 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay, 
AH MED ABA D, 

BranchesJ £P“?££.® AD « (Station Branch. 
r t w 5 CALCUTTA- 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY, 

POONA. 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT* 

> SURAT. 

Capital Subscribed Re, 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up «,« „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund ••*... N 1,04,00,000 

London Agents :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd* 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 


Interest is allowed on daily balances from Is, 800 to 
Ri. l t OO p OOO @ IX p« annum. Interest on balances in 
excess of Ra* 1*00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Ha, 6 per half year, 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 


Deposits are received fixed for one year or for ebort 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
Application, 

* Savings Bank account* opened on favourable terms. 
Rules on application*" The Bank acta m Executor and 
Trustee under Willi and Settlements and undertake* 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application* 

The Bank grant* accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS* OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of it* Constituents the 
uffl custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon* Jt also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper aod all descriptions of 
■took at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application, 

A. G. GRAY, 


Manager* 


..- - - THE 

CentralBank of India, Ld. 

.SAVINGS BANK. 

Money saved wisely in these days brings Happiness 
and when spent unwisely, it bring* over whelming 
debts, worry, distress and unhappiness. 

Make therefore a regular saving by opening * 

HOME SAVINGS 3AFB ACCOUNT 

with t» and earn Interest on Daily balances 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Before hiring a Safe in any of the .Safe Deposit 
Vaults of Bombay, you are requested to visit our 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide in 
our favour ** other* have done* 

S. N, FOCHKHANAWALA, 

Managing Director* 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: a polio B task Fork Bonsai* 
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Baramatl (District Poona), 
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' ' " (District -5hoi*pur). 
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■ aft 
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Sir Xi*labb*f S* maid AS, Kt, 
Madhowjss D r Tbaoteotsoy, 

B, G. B&rlay*. Eeq., 

O, P. Mnnloshwar, 

B* N* Eeshvate, Fkq,* 


SHARE OAFlTALt ;— 
( Fully Paid) 


Froi/V.G. Sale , 4 
B* N. RaJ&dnya* Esq* 

A. P. Kulkaroi, i'sq.* 

D. W* lUnl, Bsq*, 

F* EL lAiBKhw^f, Efcq*, 

O* ML Gandhi, Esqr. t t 
BLac Bahadur R. V, Vsodokat- 
Y. U Mehta* Eeq*, 


*** M RA 13,^940 

1 DEPOSITS a red lor ods y*»r *nd shorter ok tongs* porlodo* 
are aeoepted. Bata and other partioulaq may be *MwtaTlnBd 
from the aadvrelguedL 

1* OU TtTtEN T ACCOUNTS ate opeiuxl foe Cb^parnU?^ 
Bmlatte# and Individuate. Interott li allowed on dally taalenov 
not axoeedlhg Ra 1*00*000* 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS are aooopled* and tntaa^ 
paid at i per d«ot. on minltnam monthly balanced Bata oui 
be obtblood tram the aodenigned, 

4 * Drafts a» tansd oa dUttiol tad other towns oa tantu hi fe*~ 
laaerWaed oa appUoatian> 

nglstued Oo*p«*fttiTfl Swlttta J a 
the Bombay Praildaaoy, *n the reaommeiidatfen of the Bofdgtrat. 
Oo-operativo SooLeUeo, Bombay Piwldeooy* 

B. Aoeomats ars audited quarterly by a firm d inoarporated 
Aeoountattte and yearly by a SpMal Gotarmnent Audita* 
Quarterly etahmsnte of fi nano 1*1 position aw pubttebad In Ihd 
“ Bombay GoTOrmaeat Caartta.' 4 V 

VAIKDNTH U MEHTa, 

Managing. Dina tat,* 


VERY IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the- 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922* 
known as the Malavia Conference* 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between* Lord Reading’s 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists * The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Report contains interesting corres- 

E ondence including correspondence 
etween the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi. 

T , +: Price As* a including Postage- 

For Oopiot Ajjply to i — 

The Manager, ■ 

Indian Social Reformer* 
Kamakshi House, 
v. -> - Bandra, Bombay 20* 
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.h mu jhov; 

rj jii# J./datpaJtielai^CDlIl l jjI-) \ K> ^a i, i-JI; *•'vir ;;t /iDVi.i i;i ,i;^; v i .1 *,:Ij -t^ J 

Sd^-called 1 ch^ap iT sIIfc fabrics iky let* ydu' j do 'want any—tiirte and 

■> ■'* 1 ' J ' r ^ njL '-w .ctiiil-'i ■ '.Jini lO V.. rjv i Jjtiuw 

-cost<you >more* in the ; long', ruru because^ theyoare^made down j a 

jpcicc.pqdvaotiup to^.staqdatd,^ . r , L ., (J ;;,;7 c irl,riol ?™£«5 

'jJlI i ^in.ri i y ' J1 ^ muruj 1 ijj; jv-j .1 int /! t-iin J 

“ ■- i-;iuoY Mysore Government SilkWeaving, [Factory. 

„.IU7 .ill, jAuirn 1,, ETl-ijj H_.ll 

' " fabrics; > are > recognised, _* throughout,- c India >. foe 
J tfiw., „si}p ( ?ti 9 f quality, .^reliability^, and [fattra'c- 
5, ti Veriest and ar^ guaranteed free f roma&mixtur fej 

-vj i y*: lt \? T , tinc if; f 5 I k ^W 8 ” yarn - 



Ytl 


. 1 A tf.he c/ioice i$ in your hanas . 

'0oVf ClLIII ,; 7fl “ ,Buy J Mysore- 1 Georgettes; ^Mysore' Crepes and 

^-^lL3ilku)e<ivinqrflcTon|'i' 1, r*,* lt \t» ^fu. fU of 

v_“*4 f Mwnrp Satins and'have full satisfactions I**;?? 

_ - 1 . ■ - " , * lI ' IU * 'S'**-** i j 4* out '>:j t i!Ti//;jd 

. *, «... ,u#ulp| Stoclditii i . r ^ i i, r • t r < a 

j.it i * i .- < Li* r . * M ii ( J .c A iii Li \ ti HL'j ^jiqrO 

->1 /*£**“■"■ - scroll :*vil 

The Mysore Products, Princess Street, f BOMBAY. 

The-Mysore^ Silk P)epot;^Swadeshi .Market,* Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 
The Svadeshi, Yusuf Buildings, Cburchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY _ 


v r 




»-■ ^ ^ 


^ -- 1 + ! 


“INDIAN—OPINION” 

, ; *" \ J ' 1 l . Jl ? (Fpundecf by Mahatma Gan<lhl In 1003)^ ^ i i’ 

For The Moral, Political andi Social^Adya^c^meqtr u3 
Of .South African Indians, ,J/' 

••• ' ' ••' • " ! ' , ' :, SUBSCR;PTrON RATES..ij'i*>/. - 

- 1 20s• Annually. c, ' i3 « 

-., 1 . *;.,i ^10s- Ual£>yearJy, 


*n::j von 

Within the Union. 

:"■ " 1 'ii 'V. 1 ri ^: - 

’ J Outside the Union I f: y* * ^ ^ , < - >;*j * f.> -l. 2 Is. Annually: uj .a 

i. f i-4 ti ■•:: ,*:,,r r *:i. * r ^ f ^ J Is.-HaU-yeariJ, ^ v+*ib 

for further Particulars Apply to:— .i 1 

Jl JN[)IA.N OPINION) ! J ■>- c'-'u ifii-: ** 7 'r -/Tj/.l 

•• "- 1 : ‘" Phoenix ,; Abater " ; " " " 


• ■, r 
,1 . 

■ i l . r r 


. . .SAFEI^ ; RELY : ,A te ,i; d : rcom 

1 ? 1 ’ * ■ Pr* . t * > ^ t ^ ... 

: ,‘AMRUTANJAN:. 1 

, . . , /, for the oure^of 

Cold, Cough, Headaches, Ihmmtaii, SmUluga hm) #11 oth«f 
kindn of AcHn# u4 Piinifc _ . 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY « MADRAS. 
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WORLD^EJUUQ.WSHIP. 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship/of Faiths has 4 published the proceedings of the 
conferences * in a unique volume of 1004 pagesj i Among jtbe contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Rolland from France; the late 
Arthur: Henderson; Muriel Tester and Sir* Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
Ibdia ; r Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from.world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work‘of reference has now been, 
received,. Orders can. be booked at, Rs. 10/— (Rupees- ten only) a copy, postage* 
lz as. extra.— ' 44 ' 4 *- J 


.fnir/ f.'/ 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 


BY 


OiUl » Vi\ »* 


K. A A TA RAJ AN. 


Lrrn Dr. J.-T* Sunderland writes as follows 1 ‘‘The volume will give pleasure" to- 
your friends here, and will give much valuable information to a wide circle of 
readers <- in , India, - It will'tend to correct misunderstandings and to create‘ real 
friendship between the two peoples. We cannot have too many such books.” ~ ■ 4 
Copies can be had at Rs. 3 (Inland), 5sh. (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S. A.), postage and 
packing free from:— - \ m 

• V'/fTheManager ,.$-/! 


, -T 


:a Mito 
1U HULL'— 


J'*'. 


-The Indian Social Reformer, - j 

. Kamaksbi Housed Bandra, Bombay, 20. 1 


CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 


t* i. 


f V 


\ 


rs 

r i 


j f I 

INDIA has 


I 


as a 


THE CONCRETE -ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed 
Central Clearing House of information and r technical data ‘on all matters pertaining 
to the many uses of cement and concrete, j -’ •. * e f.v:o •'! v.. , kj [ 

* All these facts and J figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association/: at: the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors. 

The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to’ get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
disci js any -concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking. • r* •• • *- ^ 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is- 

producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself *>f this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. ' \ v * . rA 

- —♦--The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— 

its existence is justified only if it^succeeds in being helpful. 

:# For further particulars write! o' r realpatidar.com 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

If you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
Construction , write to P. O . BOX 397 , Bombay , quoting refeience 1 . 5. B./36. 

frtnteA by Jal B, Dabeoh, M&nagor, The Comxnerol&l Printing Prato, 106, CowM^l 6trc*t, Fort, Bo rubai, and Fubliebed by 

BtrMntralb lor the Froprloton of the M Indian Social Rcloixntx." Uxnued, *t 10 C«.we*jl Fatal ’Street, Fort, Eojxi*,y 

*\> A <* /* A * • • . 
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•*1 w fll be mm harsh aa truth, and aa uncompromising aa justice ; I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will sot 
excuse, 1 will not retreat a aingle inch —And I will be heard ." William Lloyd GARRISON la the Liberator, 


CONTENTS 

Aspiration a After the Unknow¬ 
able. 

Draft Resolutions foe Luo know 
Congress. 


Two New Prordnosa. 

India and the League of 
Nations. 

Few Orientation of Christian 
Missions. 

For Beoord. 

Oouoert of Muslim States. 

Mr. »ubhas Bose. 

The Ottawa Paoi, 

Men In Women’s Constituencies. 
A Astonishing Blunder. 

A Message o! Peace. 
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A Windfall to Sbantioiketan. 
The Aga Khan at tbs Laagna 
of Nations. 

Unemployment in Germany. 
Chinese Trado and World Peace 
The New Russian Peasant. 


> NOTES 

'* Two New Provinces:—On the 1st April two 
new Provinces have been called into existence 
tinder the Government of India Act. Orissa 
was divided among three larger provinces 
and there was good ground for the complaint 
thaC.the interests, material and cultural, of the 
people, suffered thereby. The constitution of 
Orissa into a province by itself, is, therefore, 
justifiable on sound adminstrative principles. 
The separation of Sind from Bombay is on a. 
different footing. It is undeniable that, during 
the eighty years of her connection with Bombay, 
Sind has made notable strides in all directions. 
There are Sindhis who profess to think that their 
province has suffered from being dominated 
by Bombay, but they do not seriously mean it. 
The fact remains that every year Bombay had 
to subsidise Sind to the extent of two crores of 
rupees. The separation of Sind, were she able to 
support hersell, would have been a matter for 
congratulation. Bombay may feel that she has 
helped Sind to set up house for herself. 
But this is not the case. Sind passes from 
the kindly guardianship of Bombay to 
the casual charity of the Government of India 
shortly to be transformed into a ramshackle 
Federation. The Governor of Bombay, with 
a finer sensibilty than his Finance Minister, 
has issued a graceful farewell message on the 
eve of the separation. Recent researches are 
bringing to light the ancient greatness of Sind 
which archaeologists are beginning to regard 
as the cradle of civilisation. For both the new 
provinces, we wish a prosperous andhappy future. 

India and the League of Nations :—Mr. A. Felt 
Director of the Information Bureau of the 
League of Nations who is now travelling in 
India, has in more than one place admonished 
Indians that they are happy in not having to 
concern themselves with international politics and 
that they would best devote attention to the 


social side of the activities of the League. He 
repeated this in Madras. It is incorrect to say 
that because we have no voice in international 
affairs, we have no concern in the them. This 
is really our misfortune. If war breaks out 
tomorrow between France and Germany, Indian 
troops, will be the first to be called out, as 
in the last war, to protect Paris in fulfilment of 
the obligations of Great Britain to France. 
India bore the full brunt of the last war as much 
as any other country except France and Belgium, 
without having the satisfaction, such as it is, 
of having in the least degree contributed to the 
outbreak by any deliberate or impulsive act of 
hers. Mr. Pelt is right in so far that Indians 
are not called upon to deliberate whether they 
will or not take part in a quarrel* All the same 
when the fight is on they have to bear their share 
and more than there share of it. 

New Orientation of Christian Missions :—We 
publish today the prospectus of “A Movement 
for World Christianity”. It is the direct outcome 
of the Laymcn'9 Committee’s famous Report, 
“Rethinking Missions”. The Movement is 
based on a conception of Missions which 
faithfully represents Jesus and his Gospel; which 
recognising every aspect of human need, lays a 
demand upon the Church to meet these needs 
in the light of new world conditions and 
changing forms of thought; and which makes 
for increased co-operation among religious and 
social groups, . free from ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal divisiveness and from all sense of 
national and racial superiority. Christianity, 
since the Reformation, has gradually surrendered 
extensive spheres to secular control until it 
has shrunk to a formal creed divorced 
from practically the whole of an individual’s 
and a nation’s life. The new Movement seeks 
to retrieve the position so lost. It recognises the 
responsibility of the Church* for Christianizing 
the whole range of influences—economic, 
cultural as well as religious—both within 
Christendom and in the impact those 
influences upon non-Christian peoples. The 
Movement postulates a new attitude to non- 
Christian peoples; one of appreciation instead 
of one of denunciation as has been too often 
the case. On one point of great interest and 
importance, we have not been able to find any 
definite indication of the Movement’s view in 
the papers sent to us. What is the attitude of 
the Movement to proselytisation ? It follows 
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from the leading principles of.the Movement that 
it can not be the same as at present- We should ; 
much wish to know what else it Is. 

For Record ;—In the Reformer of January 25, 
in an editorial note on u Women Under Fascism 1 * 
we called attention to the allegation of Miss 
Sylvia Pankhurst in the Hibbert Journal that 
the Catholic Church may, and actually does, 
authorise a religious marriage, carrying no 
civil rights, between persons one or the other 
of whom is already married to some one else. 
As no contradiction was forthcoming in the two 
leading Indian Catholic journals which are 
among our exchanges, we again called attention 
to the statement In the Reformer of March 14 in 
the course o£ an editorial on the attitude of the 
Catholic Church to Ethiopia, Both the Catholic 
journals comment on the editorial- The Catholic 
Eeader writes at some length but avoids referring 
to Miss Pankhurst's statement. The Catholic 
Examiner is more intrepid. It observers i 
“Catholics hold that divorce is not merely 
wrong but is strictly speaking Impossible, iV e mp 
that where there is a valid marriage no human 
power can possibly break it. Consequently 
“civil divorce” and power to “remarry" during 
the lifetime of the true partner in reality 
only mean that the State will not prosecute 
these people if they choose to live in public 
concubinage. That, of course, is not the legal 
view, but it is GckTs view—It is the truth. 
Hence the absurdity of saying with Miss 
Pankhurst and the Indian Social Reformer 
that ‘the Church in Italy may, and actually 
does, authorize a religious marriage... bet ween 
persons, one or other of whom is already 
married to some one else.* The Church could 
not possibly do anything of the kind- But 
what is true is that not every union which the 
State calls “marriage** is either recognized 
by the Church, or is in fact a true marriage-** 
If we understand the Examiner aright, it 
virtually says that the Church regards civil 
marriage as no better than legalised concubinage 
and, therefore, allows a person living in such 
concubinage to receive its sacrament of marriage, 
regarding that state as no impediment. And, 
be it noted that it is not only man but also 
woman who is allowed this latitude; From the 
secular point of view it would seem that not 
only polygamy but also polyandry may find 
sanction under this conflict of civil and , religious 
- JPoes. the Examinees argument 
apply only to Catholics in Italy? 

Concert of Muslim States :—It was recently 
announced that treaties of alliance have been 
entered into between Turkey, Iraq, Iran, and 
Afghanistan. Egypt and Saudi Arabia are the 
two large Muslim States which remain out of 
this concert. Turkey naturally takes the lead 
and the political alliance is a symbol of the 
great influence which the example of Turkey 
is having on the social and religious life of 
Western Asia. An incident which excited 
comment in this country is the closing of 
the Persian frontier to Muslim pilgrims from 


India during Mohurram. A Press note issued 
last week states that inform ition is available 
from Meshed that the Iran Government have 
now admitted that they refused visas to Indian 
Muslims proceeding to Meahed in connection 
with Mohuram. The actual number of pilgrims 
thus held up on the Persian border is not known. 
Two possible explanations are given. “Firstly, 
that there is a certain amount of fanaticism 
at present in Iran and it will be inadvisable 
to allow Muslims to go there lest they should be 
subjected to inconvenience. The second reason is 
connected with the nationwide attempt, following 
Turkey, to unveil the women of Iran, and 
therefore, the fear of introducing unnecessary 
complications by allowing Muslims from India.** 
The obvious inference from this statement is 
that the movement to abolish the purdah in 
Persia is encountering opposition from the 
priestly classes who a re dom i n a n t in Kerb ela 
and other important pilgrim,centres In Iran; and 
that It is considered undesirable by the 
Government of Iran to admit foreigners who 
may complicate th e situation by taking sides 
in a pre-eminentty social controversy. The 
offerings of the pilgrims will add to the resources 
of the priestly opposition. Evidently, too, 
Indian Muslims are not regarded in Iran as a 
progressive element in social matters. 

Mr. Subhas Base :—It was stated in a Re uteris 
message on Tuesday that Mr. Subhas Bose had 
left Vienna to catch an Italian boat which is 
due to arrive at Colombo on the 10th April* The 
Conte Verde does not apparently stop at Aden 
where Mr. Bose would come under British juris¬ 
diction. When he went to the Irish Free State 
some time back, a question was asked in the 
House of Commons as to the eligibility of one 
who was not permitted to land in England to 
visit the Free State. The answer was that it was 
a matter within the sole competence of the 
Government of that Dominion, Ceylon is not 
a Dominion. The intimation given to Mr* Bose 
by the British representative at Vienna, however, 
was that he should not expect to enjoy his free¬ 
dom if he landed in India. He will, therefore, be 
allowed to come to India. Whatever action 
the Government of India contemplate will be 
initiated when he sets foot on his native 
soil. Meanwhile an interesting situation has 
arisen as the result of the discussion in the 
Legislative Assembly where a motion of adjourn¬ 
ment was carried to call attention to the 
published intention of ^Government to make 
htm a State prisoner under the old Bengal 
Regulation if he came back to India* The 
speeches made from the Government bench in 
justification of the decision, contained allega¬ 
tions against Mr. Bose of a serious character 
which have not been subjected to judicial 
scrutiny. According to the recent ruling of the 
President of the Legislative Assembly, speeches 
made in the Assembly are privileged only in the 
Assembly and newspapers publishing them are 
liable to be called to account under the ordinary 
law* The speeches of Government members about 
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Hr, Bose were widely published in the iiews- ; 
^papers. It will,we think, be open to Mr* Bose to 
take action against any of the papers and they 
-will have to withdraw and apologise, if Govern¬ 
ment do not make available for their defence the 
-evidence on which the Home Member and the 
Law Member based their allegations against 
Mr. Bose. The President's ruling may be right 
or wrong but, so long as it stands, Mr. Subhas- 
Bose is as much entitled to take action 
under it as Government in the case of the 
Athyudhaya for publishing Mr* Krishna Kant 
Malaviya’s speech in the Assembly on the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill. : 1 

. The Ottawa Pact;—The Legislative. Assem¬ 
bly by a decisive majority carried the resolution 
moved by Mr. M. A- Jinnah to end the Ottawa 
Pact. Mr. Jiimah's resolution recommended that 
bi-lateral treaties should be made between 
India and other countries including Britain for 
regulating trade between them. The second 
part is merely recommendatory. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have pledged themselves to 
abide by the vote of the Assembly on the Pact 
and we have no doubt ; they will abide by 
their pledge. We more than suspect that 
His Majesty's Government will not be much 
concerned about India’s decision to den 'junce the 
Pact, They had themselves had a bitter expe¬ 
rience at Ottawa, and they are not likely to invite 
its repetition in a hurry. Speaking two months 
after the Ottawa Conference in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Baldwin said : “What have we. 
got out of this ? What does it mean in trade ? 
I answer quite frankly—I do not know.” 
Viscount Snowd’n in his Autobiography writes: 
“Mr. Neville Chamberlain gave us a sidelight 
upon the harmony of the proceedings at Ottawa 
when he said that he had found the bonds of 
Empire had worn very thin. The ‘harmonious 1 
proceedings at the Conference were on the 
pointy of breaking up at two o'clock in the 
morning cf the day when the British Delegation 
was due to leave Ottawa. A complete break¬ 
down was only averted by further concessions 
made by the British Delegation. AH the 
Dominion delegates were obsessed by th idea 
of economic nationalism, and they threatened 
that, if the British Delegation would not agree 
to their demands, they would make arrange¬ 
ments with foreign countries.* For all the 
bullying they had to submit to at the hands 
of the Dominion delegations, the British 
Delegation sought and found amends from the 
Indian Delegation* This was quite understood 
In this country although details of the pro 
ceedings were lacking. We are well rid of 
this incubus. As for other countries not being 
in a hurry to enter into independent agreements 
.with India, neither are we m a hurry to have 
them. Foreign trade has bulked too largely in 
the eyes of those who happen to have in their 
hands the shaping for the time being of India’s 
economic destiny. What is far more important 
is the development of trade and industries m the 


country so as to make it $elf*su£ficjen£ tn respect 
of all the necessaries and: amenities of life* 
The interests of the people of India have been’ 
too long sacrificed to the fetish of being able 
to borrow at 3 per cent in London* The 
so-called balance of trade, in a country so r 
favourably situated ’ as India to produce all that: 
she wants, is of minor importance. Let us use- 
up our raw materials ourselves, in our own- 
industries, and if industries can not be developed 
with sufficient rapidity, let us produce f just as 
much as is needed for our own consumption.- 
The role ! of hewers of wood and drawers of 
water for the world, has bscome galling and 
cannot be borne, ' f 

Men in Women’s Constituencies :—Referring 
to the participation of men in the special elec^ 
torates which they proposed for the election of 
women to the seats reserved for them iii 
Provincial Assemblies, the Hammond Committee 
observed: “We have bsen strongly urged to 
restrict the electorate for the Mahomed an 
women’s seat in Sind to women. One lady 
of influential position declared that from the 
Mahomedan woman's point cf view it was 
“disgusting” that she should be expected to 
solicit votes from mm. We had to infornd 
the ladks who represented this case to us that 
this question was disposed of by the Act,' and 
so falls outside the scope of bur enquiry. 1 * 
The Draft Orders placed ‘ before Parliament 
to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Committee, in contravention of the Act, oust 
men from Muslim constituencies for electing to 
the women’s reserved $;ats not only in Sind but 
also in the Punjab, Does the Act give power to 
His Majesty’s Government to extend its provisions 
in a way which was fek to be outside their 
scope by the Hammond Committee ? 

As Astonishing Blu.ilert—We winder how 
an experience journalist like the editor of the 
Hindustan Times passed for publication the 
circumstantial story about Lord Halifax having 
written to Gandhiji requesting him to rruet the 
new Viceroy and have a frank talk with him, 
and of the suggestion having been made with 
the knowledge of the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Baldwin, On the face of it, this message 
has emanated from a source which is apprehen¬ 
sive of a change of police on the part of the new 
Viceroy and is determined to prevent it by any 
means. Assuming that Gandhiji had received a 
letter from Lord Halii'ax — which he has categori¬ 
cally denied, denouncing the whole thing as a 
fabrication—be would certainly b> the la it man 
to send It out for publication. Tna Secretary of 
State has officially co.nr idtcted the allegations- C( 
made with an appearance of authority. We 
do not hear nowalays of any oie personage 
being able to “deliver the goods.” If it was 
ever anything more th tn a m ;re phrase, it is 
quite obvious that it has ceased to have any 
significance now. We trust th it Lord Linlithgow 
will not feel embarrassed in pursuing a concilia¬ 
tory policy by this blatant attempt to prevent it. 
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A MESSAGE OF PEACE. 

■ We have received a copy of a revised English 
version of an appeal for peace and mutual 
goodwill, which was addressed to the communities 
of India twenty years ago by Hazrat Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, the Founder of the Ahmadiyya 
movement- It is issued on the occasion of 
Tabligh day, the 29th March, by the An jam an 
Ahmadiyya of Lahore- An interesting Fore¬ 
word narrates the circumstances in which 
the message was composed- Hazrat fell 
HI about the end of March 1908 and 
an inner voice told him that it was to be his last 
illness. Knowing- this, he set about composing 
his last message to his people and the last lines 
of it were delivered only a few hours before he 
breathed his last- The publishers are, therefore, 
right in claiming that the circumstances in 
which it was written invest it with a peculiar 
appeal, the power and sincerity of which few 
will fail to appreciate. The message shows 
how Hazrat had at heart the true interests of his 
country and his countrymen. There has been a 
recent controversy among Muslims as to whether 
the Qadians, as the Ahmadiyya sect is known 
from the place where the Founder established 
his principal centre t should or should not be 
regarded as belonging to the fold of Islam- 
Seeing that the inspiration of this message is 
wholly drawn from the Holy Koran, it is 
difficult to say if the Qadians are not Muslims, 
what else they are- Hazrat’s religious outlook 
is very wide and broad. He maintains with 
Intense conviction that God is God of all races t 
Creeds and nations, and that it is impious to 
regard Him as especially favouring one or another 
of them. He holds likewise that God has never 
ceased to guide the thoughts of his creatures. 
<f I can testify** he says, “that revelation and 
experience of God have not been intercepted 
in our time, God speaks even now as He spoke 
la the past, and He listens as He listened in days 
of yore, and none of His perfect and holy 
attributes has, or shall ever, become lapsed.’* 
This experience is wholly in consonance 
with Hindu beliefs and we are surprised 
that Hazrat should think otherwises He seems 
to have specially in his mind the Arya Samaj, 
but, as he himself observes, the Arya Samaj 
counts only a small proportion of Hindus as its 
adherents. The niyoga doctrine ceased long ago 
to be followed by Hindus and even Arya Sama- 
jistsdo not practice it now. It was not a special 
feature of Hinduism as It prevailed amongst 
Jews and was known as the levirate in ancient 
times- It was an institution adapted to the 
conditions of a certain stage of social evolution. 
Much acrimonious religious controversy is due to 
Confounding social practices with religious ideals, 
Hazrat speaks with reverence of Sri Krishna and 
with fervent admiration of Guru Nanak* Of Sri 
Krishna, he says that there can be no doubt at 
all that he wa3 a prophet of his time and an 
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avatar, and that he was favoured by God by the- 
word of His mouth. Of Guru Nanak, he says- 
that he completely refuted the doctrine which 
holds that there is to be no revelation/* 
nor any signs of God after the Vedas. We 
have already said that there is no such = 
doctrine in Hinduism, Nanak, says Hazrat* 
was the last avatar of the Hindus. He was 
obviously ill-informed. The followers of 
Chaitanya claim him as an avatar, neo-Vedan-^ 
tists claim that Sri Ramakrishna was an avatar, 
and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru quite recently felt 
constrained to deprecate the belief that GandhijI 
is an avatar. Every great thought, wrote George 
Eliot, is an inspiration. In the same sense* 
every good man may be said to be an avatar. 

Hazrat makes what may be called a sporting- 
offer. “If**, he writes u in order to have perfect 
peace, the Hindus and the Arya Samajists are 
prepared to accept our holy Prophet (peace and 
the blessings of God upon himlj as a true 
prophet of God, and if they are prepared to give 
up denying and defaming him, I would be the 
first man to sign an agreement that we, the 
followers of the Ahmadiyya movement, wHI 
always believe in the Vedas and will spealc 
respectfully of the Vedas and the Rishis, We 
will bind ourselves to pay the Hindus a penalty 
of Rs. 3,00,000, in case we fail to fulfil the 
agreement. If Hindus cordially wish for peace, 
they also should sign a similar agreement in 
some such terms,” Millions of Hindus have no 
occasion at all to speak of the Prophet of Islam* 
and those who have occasion to do so, always* 
speak of him in terms of reverence similar 
to those which educated men use of other great 
Teachers and Prophets- The reward of three, 
lakhs of rupees which Hazrat offers is, therefore^ 
unnecessary. But as he says of himself that 
he can not guarantee that other Muslims wilt 
endorse his offer, no Hindu leader can undertake 
a similar obligation. There may be some 
Hindus who in direct contravention of the^ 
precepts of their religion, speak slightingly 
of other Prophets, But surely, this is against 
the age long tradition of India. Hazrat desired 
that the agreement such as he proposed should 
be signed by at least ten thousand sensible 
men on each side. This can be easily done. 
Hazrat denies that the differences between 
Hindus and Muslims are mainly political 
They are religious .though politics may aggravate 
them somewhat. Since it is not possible that 
all Hindus should become Muslims or all 
Muslims Hindus, he suggests that an agreement 
to respect each others* religious Teachers and 
Prophets, is the next best thing calculated to 
allay animosities. Real unity can only come 
from sincere respect for each others’ religious 
Teachers, “You may join hands with each other 
for some time like hypocrites” warns Hazrat his 
Muslim co-religionists "but real peace and tran* 
quility can only be attained if, from the bottom of 
your hearts, you accept the Vedas and the 
Rishis as from God, and your Hindu brethren 
i likewise expel all malice from their hearts, and 
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accept our- U° l X Prophet as a true propjiet of 
G<xL r that this is the oojy course 

which witt bring about real unity between you 
and the Hindus. It will act like water and wash 
away all hatred from your hearts. If the time 
has come for the two long-separated people to 
unite, God will open their hearts to accept 
this proposal, as He has opened ours,” Belief, 
of course, is npt enough. It must express itself 
in behaviour. But Hazrat is right in think¬ 
ing that if the belief is sincerely held it must 
eventuate in conduct which will harmonise the 
relations between Hindus and Muslims m India, ; 
It is a great message though the line of reason¬ 
ing may seem medieval modern readers. 

EDUCATION, A PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY* 
(By Cyril, Modak*) 

(Concluded from tit* fa st iss «<?.) 

Public institutions come into being as instruments 
for the expression of social values. I t is only right 
to expect that these publlo institutions collaborate 
with educational agencies for the promulgation of 
knowledge. Good libraries with trained, efficient 
and courteous librarians can bring ample advantages 
within the reach of many. Different types of library 
can be mads to servo different purposes. Good 
reading material for Varying age-levels is a public 
need. Orphanage and widows 1 homes ought to 
become educational centres giving special attention 
to vocational courses. So many inmates of widows 
homes have talent, have ambition, have energy, who, 
if trained, can be of definite service in village schools 
and educational work among women, but who are 
allowed to fill their idle hours with rebellion. 
Organizations of a communal type, or with a political 
biak ought to turn their attention to the educational 
needs of the people they wish to serve. As members 
of society, as sponsors of some one or other of these 
public Institutions, can we not join the great campaign 
against illiteracy P Have we lent our support to the 
over-whelming task of educating the masses of our 
nation? Or do we wait in expectancy for a 
miracle ? 

Society evolves certain agencies of administration 
for the application of its standards, for the maintenance 
ol peace and order, foe the organization of its varied 
activities* In India these agencies are grouped 
under "Reserved Subjeots ,T and "Transferred 
Subjectt”. With the first we have nothing to do. 
We are concerned with the local self-governing 
department of -Transferred Subjects". As members 
of these local self-governing bodies, of Local Boards, 
of District Councils, of Municipalities bow do 
we plan and work for the liquidation of illiteracy in 
thia vast sub-continent? We squander so much 
of our energy on puerile wrangling, so much of 
our time on plot* and counter-plots and petty 
taotios. Our term is over, perhaps, while wo are 
■till in hot pursuit of our opponent. Meanwhile 
the teeming villages of India wait to be instructed, 
and thousands and tens of thousands in towns and 
cities take to obnoxious diversions for the want of 
educational feoilitits. The construction of village 
roads Is important, the upkeep and the supervision 
of oattle-pounds is necessary. But far more Import¬ 
ant it the construction of the highways of knowledge 
and literacy for our rural masses* and far more 
necessary is the maintenance and supervision of 
pounds for ignorance and illiteracy and prejudice 
whkh stealthily ravage the minds and lives of our 
people Infinitely moro Sian cattle spoil their fields. 
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. VVby yjait to run-up. -respectable school-buildingd 
for primary "schools in the villages? It would be a 
foolish doctor who, in a serious case demanding 
immediate treatment waited for some silver-papered 
tablets handsomely packed, and waited while tha 
patient suffered, and may be, died. The case of 
illiteracy demands concentrated effort, demands all 
the philanthropy, all the self-sacrifice, all the talent, 
all the experimentation that the nation is capable of, 
that the country can offer. As gallant members of 
Lo^al Boards and District Councils what are we 
doing to fight this dragon p Let us hold open-air 
classes. Let us prevail on malguzars to lend a 
building. Let us collect funds. Let us go and teach 
and canvas volunteers. Let us appeal to our 
electorates for help* Let us do something to obliterate 
the blot of growing illiteracy among our brethren. 

In the same way Municipal Commissioners will 
tel! you of how many lanes have been paved, wha$- 
excellent sanitation work has been done, how many 
free dispensaries have been opened, during their, 
term of office. All this is good. It deserves to be, 
appreciated. But what. I ask you, what is the use 
of sporadic superficial efforts for public sanitation 
and hygiene when comparatively very little is being, 
done for the sanitation and hygiene of minds ? Darken¬ 
ed minds untouched by the sunlight of knowledge, 
these diseased minds untouched by the salutary influ¬ 
ence of high morals cry, to you to plan and work out. 
at any cost an educational programme suited to their 
needs. So much waits to be accomplished for adul^ 
education* So many experiments can be tried for 
subsidiary-vocational training in classes attached 
to mills, factories, and the like. Such a great deal 
must be done for the education of women. Child- 
welfare centres have been a splendid boon. But 
welfare centres for the education of women are an, 
equally crying need. It is by no means enough to 
have an annual increase in the total enrolment of 
primary schools. It is the duty of municipalities, 
to make it practically useful for students to have 
pnmaiy school instruction, to try the experiment of 
diversion for vocational training after the primary, 
stage. The veneer of a verbal literacy will do no one 
any good. It will always lead to "wastage 1 * and 
"leakage 1 *, two official problems of the year. What 
India needs, what India demands of you, of every 
citizen* is a purposeful scheme of progressive 
education enabling the masses not merely to read 
and write after a fashion, but to take an intelligent 
interest and an active and worthy part in the festival 
of life; 

Your savage deserts howling near. 

Your wastes of ignorance, vice and shame ; 

Is there no room for victories here* 

No place for deeds of Jams E 

Education is a 00 -operative public enterprise. 
Have we co-operated to the best of our ability ? An 
official critic once replied to the writer that education 
Is a transferred subject in the portfolio of an 
Indian minister. What right had we to blame 
foreigners and the officials of the education depart¬ 
ment for the continuation of a defective system P 
This remark, though irrelevant to the issue raised, 
brought home the urgent necessity of our realizing 
that education is * public responsibility. \ rFoif the ;Qm 
Investment of a few thousand rupees wc put our-, 
selves to inconvenience and trouble and make sure 
that our investment ift safe and profitable. Is it not 
incredible that we are willing to invest our 
substance, our hopes and ambitions, our best 
wealth* out children in schools and colleges with 
suave indifference P 

It is strange that we never think of exerting our¬ 
selves for a co-operative and persistent venture to 
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BOMBAY* April 4 1938 * 

' : A MESSAGE OF PEACE. ' 

r We have received a copy of a revised English 
version of an appeal for peace and mutual 
goodwill, which was addressed to the communities 
of India twenty years ago by Hazrat Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, the Founder of the Ah madly ya 
movement. It is issued on the occasion of 
Tabligh day, the 29th March, by the Anjuman 
Ahmadiyya of Lahore. An interesting Fore¬ 
word narrates the circumstances in which 
the message was composed* Hazrat fell 
111 about the end of March 1903 and 
an inner voice told him that it was to be his last 
illness. Knowing this, he set about composing 
his last message to his people and the last lines 
of it were delivered only a few hours before he 
breathed his last. The publishers are, therefore, 
right in claiming that the circumstances in 
which it was written invest it with a peculiar 
appeal, the power and sincerity of which few 
will fail to appreciate. The message shows 
how Hazrat had at heart the true interests of his 
country and his countrymen. There has been a 
recent controversy among Muslims as to whether 
the Qadians, as the Ahmadiyya sect is known 
from the place where the Founder established 
his principal centre* should or should not be 
regarded as belonging to the fold of Islam. 
Seeing that the inspiration of this message is 
wholly drawn from the Holy Koran, it is 
difficult to say If the Qadians are not Muslims, 
what else they are* Hazrat’s religious outlook 
is very wide and broad. He maintains with 
intense conviction that God is God of all races, 
creeds and nations, and that it is imptou3 to 
regard Him as especially favouring one or another 
of them. ' He holds likewise that God has never 
ceased to guide the thoughts of his creatures. 
A *l can testify’* he says, “that revelation and 
experience of God have not been intercepted 
in our time, God speaks even now as He spoke 
in the past, and He listens as He listened in days 
of yore, and none of His perfect and holy 
attributes has, or shall ever, become lapsed.” 
This experience is wholly in consonance 
with Hindu beliefs and we are surprised 
that Hazrat should think otherwise. He seems 
to have specially in his mind the Arya Samaj, 
but, as he himself observes, the Arya Samaj 
counts only a small proportion of Hindus as its 
adherents. The niyoga doctrine ceased long ago 
to be followed by Hindus and even Arya Sama- 
jists do not practice it now. It was not a special 
feature of Hinduism as it prevailed amongst 
Jews and was known as the levirate in ancient 
times. It was an institution adapted to the 
conditions of a certain stage of social evolution. 
Much acrimonious religious controversy is due to 
'confounding social practices with religious ideals. 
Hazrat speaks with reverence of Sri Krishna and 
with fervent admiration of Guru Nanak. Of Sri 
* Krishna, he says that there can be no doubt at 
all that he was. a prophet of his time and an 
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avatar, and^ that he was favoured by God by the- 
word of His mouth. Of Guru Nanak, he says- 
that he completely refuted the doctrine which 
holds that there is to be no revelations 
nor any signs of God after the Vedas. We 
have already said that there is no such* 
doctrine in Hinduism. Nanak, says Hazrat* 
was the last avatar of the Hindus. He was 
obviously ill-informed. The followers of 
Chaitanya claim him as an avatar, neo-Vedan- 
tists claim that Sri Ramakrishna was an avatar, 
and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru quite recently felt 
constrained to deprecate the belief that Gandhiji 
is an avatar. Every great thought, wrote George 
Eliot, is an inspiration. In die same sense, 
every good man may be said to be an avatar* 
Hazrat makes what may be called a sporting- 
offer. “IP*, he writes 4t in order to have perfect 
peace, the Hindus and the Arya Samajists are 
prepared to accept our holy Prophet (peace and 
the blessings of God upon him!) as a true 
prophet of God, and if they are prepared to give 
up denying and defaming him, I would be the 
first man to sign an agreement that we, the 
followers of the Ahmadiyya movement, will 
always believe in the Vedas and will speak; 
respectfully of the Vedas and the Rishis. Wo 
will bind ourselves to pay the Hindus a penalty 
of Rs, 3,00,000, in case we fail to fulfil the 
agreement. If Hindus cordially wish for peace, 
they also should sign a similar agreement in 
some such terms.” Millions of Hindus have no- 
occasion at all to speak of the Prophet of Islam* 
and those who have occasion to do so, atways- 
speak of him in terms of reverence similar 
to those which educated men use of other great 
Teachers and Prophets. The reward of three^ 
lakhs of rupees which Hazrat offers is, therefore r 
unnecessary. But as he says of himself that 
he can not guarantee that other Muslims will 
endorse his offer, no Hindu leader can undertake 
a similar obligation. There may be some 
Hindus who in direct contravention of the: 
precepts of their religion, speak slightingly 
of other Prophets. But surely, this is against 
the age long tradition of India, Hazrat desired 
that the agreement such as he proposed should 
be signed by at least cen thousand sensible 
men on each side. This can be easily don^ 
Hazrat denies that the differences between 
Hindus and Muslims are mainly politicals 
They are religious though politics may aggravate 
them somewhat. Since it is not possible that 
all Hindus should become Muslims or all 
Muslims Hindus, he suggests that an agreement 
to respect each others* religious Teachers and 
Prophets, is the next best ihing calculated to 
allay animosities. Real unity can only come 
from sincere respect for each others* religious 
Teachers. 41 You may join hands with each other 
for some time like hypocrites” warns Hazrat his 
Muslim co-religionists “but real peace and tran¬ 
quility can only be attained if, from the bottom of 
your hearts, you accept the Vedas and the 
Rishis as from God, and your Hindu brethren 
i likewise expel all malice from their hearts, and 
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accept our Holy Prophet as a true ptopjietof 
God. ft$raenib$r that thts is the ody course 
which wiU bring about real unity between you 
and the Hindus. It will act like water and wash 
away all hatred from your hearts. If the time 
has come ' for the two longf-separated people to 
unite," God will open their hearts to accept 
this proposal, as He has opened ours” Belief, 
of course, is not enough. It must express itself 
in behaviour. But Hazrat is right in think¬ 
ing that if the belief is sincerely held it must 
eventuate in conduct which will harmonise the ! 
relations between Hindus and Muslims in India, 
It is a great message though the line of reason¬ 
ing may seem medieval to modem readers, I 

EDUCATION, A PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY. 

(By Cyril Modak.) 

[Concluded from the last issued) 

Public institutions come into being as Instruments 
for tbe expression of social values. It is only right 
to expect that these public institutions collaborate 
with educational agencies for the promulgation of 
knowledge. Good libraries with I rained, efficient 
and courteous librarians can bring ample advantages 
within the reach of many. Different types of library 
can be made to serve different purposes. Good 
reading material for varying age-levels is a public 
need Orphanage and widows homes ought to 
beoome educational centres giving special attention 
to vocational courses. So many inmates of widows 
homes have talent, have ambition, have energy, who, 
if trained, can be of definite service in village scliool* : 
and educational work among women, but who are 
allowed to fill their idle hours with rebellion. 
Organizations of a communal type, or with a political 
bias, ought to turn their attention to the educational 
needs of the people they wish to serve. As members 
of society, as sponsors of some one or other of these 
public institutions, can we not join the great campaign 
against illiteracy F Have we lent our support to the 
over-whelming task of educating the masses of our 
nation F Or da we watt in expectancy for a 
miracle P 

Society evolves certain agencies of administration 
for the application of Its standards, for the maintenance 
ol peace and order, for the organization of its varied 
activities. In r India these agencies are grouped 
under "Reserved Subjects'^ and "Transferred 
SubjeoU”* With the first we have nothing to do. 
We are concerned with the local self-governing 
department of * Transferred Subjects". As members 
of these local self-governing bodies, of Local Boards, 

' of District Councils, of Municipalities how do 
we plan and work for the liquidation of illiteracy in 
this’vast sub*continent F We squander ao muoh 
of our energy on puerile wrangling, so much of 
our time on plots and counter-plots and petty 
tactics, Our term Is over, perhaps* while wo are 
Stilt in hot pursuit of Our opponent. Meanwhile 
the teeming villages of India wait to be instructed, 
and thousands ana tens of thousands in towns and 
cities take to obnoxious diversions for the want of 
educational facilities* The construction of village 
roads Is important, the upkeep and the supervision 
of cattle-pounds is necessary. But far more Import¬ 
ant it the constr uction of the highways of knowledge 
and literacy for our rural masses^ and far more 
necessary is the maintenance and supervision of 
pounds for ignorance and Illiteracy and prejudice 
which stealthily ravage the minds and lives of our 
people Infinitely more than cattle spoil their fields. 


T -Wiyf to run* up, -respectable school-buiidlngd. 
foe primary schools in the villages? It would be a 
foolish doctor who, in a serious case demanding 
immediate treatment waited for some silver-papered 
tablets handsomely packed, and watted while the: 
patient suffered, and may be, died. The case of 
illiteracy demands concentrated effort, demands all 
the philanthropy, all the self-sacrifice, all the talent, 
ail the experimentation that the nation Is capable of, 
that the country can offer. As gallant members o£ 

Local Boards and District Councils what are we 
doing to fight this dragon ? Let us hold open-air 
classes. Let us prevail on malguzars to lend a. 
building. Let us collect funds. Let us go and teach 
and canvas volunteers. Let us appeal to our 
electorates lor help. Let us do something to obliterate 
the blot of growing illiteracy among our brethren. 

In the same way Municipal Commissioners will 
tell you of how many lanes have been paved, whaf 
excellent sanitation work has been done, how many 
free dispensaries have been opened* during their 
term of office. Alt this is good. It deserves to be, 
appreciated. But what, I ask you, what is the use 
of sporadic superficial efforts for public sanitation, 
and hygiene when comparatively very little is being, 
done for the sanitation and hygiene of minds ? Darken¬ 
ed minds untouched by the sunlight of knowledge, 
these diseased minds untouched by the salutary influ¬ 
ence of high morals cry, to you to plan and work out 
at any cost an educational programme suited to their 
needs. So much waits to be accomplished for adutl; 
education. So many experiments can be tried for 
subsidiary-vocational training in classes attached 
to mills, factories, and the like. Such a great deal 
must be done for the education of women. Child-, 
welfare centres have been a splendid boon. But 
welfare centres for the education of women are an, 
equally crying need. It is by no means enough to 
have an annual increase in the total enrolment of 
primary schools. It is the duty of municipalities 
to make it practically useful for students to have 
primary school instruction, to try the experiment of 
diversion for vocational training after the primary, 
stage. The veneer of a verbal literacy will do no one 
any good. It will always lead to "wastage* and 
"leakage*, two official problems of the year. What 
India needs, what India demands of you, of every 
oitizea is a purposeful scheme of progressive 
education enabling die masses not merely to read 
and write after a fashion, but to take an intelligent 
interest and an active and worthy part in the festival 
of life. 

Your savage deserts howling near* 

Your wastes of ignorance, vice and shame ; 

Is there do room for victories here* 

No place for deeds of fame F 

Education is a co-operative public enterprise. 
Have we co-operated to the best of our ability ? An 
Official Oritio once replied to the writer that education 
is a transferred subject In the portfolio of an 
Indian minister. What right had we to blame 
foreigners and the officials of the education depart* 
ment for the continuation of a defective system? 

This remark, though irrelevant to the issue raised, 
brought home the urgent necessity of our realizing 
that education is a public responsibility. Foff the m 
investment of a few thousand rupees we put our-* 
selves to inconvenience end trouble and make sure 
that our investment is safe and profitable, la it not 
incredible that we are willing to Invest our 
substance* our hopes and ambitions, our best 
wealttk our children in schools and colleges with 

suave indifference P 

It la strange that we never think ^ of exerting our¬ 
selves for a co-operative and persistent venture to 
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liquidate illiteracy among our own people. It it only 
when we as parents, as members ot society, as 
citizens of a state, as sponsors of public institutions, 
as representatives in legislatures and local self- 
governing bodies, are like-minded and throw our 
whole weight to further the cause of education that 
we can hope for a brighter, better, happier day in our 
chequered history. The mental and moral thraldom 
of countless thousands of our fellow countrymen is 
far more calamitous than any form of foreign domi¬ 
nation, Political liberty, glorious and desirable as it is, 
demands intellectual and spiritual emancipation as its 
herald. 

Arise and conquer while ye can 

The foe that in your midst resides 

And build within the mind of man 

The Empire that abides, 

A story is told of a king who was rather perplexed 
and tired of the lethargy, physical, mental and moral, 
of his subjects. So he had a large stone set in the 
middle of one of the main streets of his metropolis. 
Citizens, soldiers, officials, senators, merchants, 
professional men all went by the stone each abusing 
the government for not removing such a public 
obstacle. A week passed by. A month had passed. 
The stone remained where it had been placed. Then 
the king called an assembly of all his subjects round 
about that historio stone and in their wondering, 
muttering presence removed it with his own hands. 
Under it was a flat iron casket and in the casket was 
a bag of gold coins. On it was inscribed “For him 
who removes the stone,** The king showed it to his 
subjects and went bis way, India waits for us to 
remove the huge obstacle of illiteracy from the path 
of her children. Have we not endeavoured to shift 
our responsibilities, wishing vainly that others would 
do what falls to our lot ? Let us then pledge 
ourselves to sincere and unflinching, concentrated 
and sustained effort in the interests of the helpless 
masses who need education. They call us to 
determine to carry all before us in our undaunted 
march, bearing on our triumphant banner the motto 
*'He who excuseth hi?n self accuselh himself*** 

ASF1RATIONS AFTER THE UNKNOWABLE, 
(By A Vagabond.) 

The search after Truth : a very fascinating phrase 
indeed I So search after God: a time-worn mania. 
Eternity, Almighty, Soul, God, Truth these are only 
a few of the words which are common in the 
phraseology of the learned as well as the unlearned, 
the religious-minded and the irreligious minded, 
scholars, philosophers, devotional mystics, philosopher- 
mystics. These terms are used as a matter of 
course. Are they not P The common people by 
which the writer means those who living according 
to routine, tradition, custom, habit, be they rich or 
poor, intelligent or dunces, assume the traditional 
notions about these terms ; rather they have no notion 
at all about these terms in terms of a logical proposi¬ 
tion, They regard these as fixed ideas each without 
its context, only a hazy something indefinable, but 
easily taken for granted. When discussion starts, 
it is the common people who. very seriously 
engage themselves in discussing such very very 
vital matters, vital according to their own light. So 
long as the discussion is between themselves, there 
is general agreement, a consensus of opinion 
congratulatory to either side. But sometimes it 
happens that thejj are confronted with another having 
an enquiring mind which does not accept things 
taken or granted, fora serious discussion, then comes 
the rub. Such a one is put down as irreligious, 
ignorant, degraded, a dunce who reaulres anunidation— 
initiation into the mysteries, and if he is not put 


down as a renegade, he is not seldom referred to a 
reverend teacher, skilful in the art of convincing 
argument* Needless to state if such an obstinate 
person is art honest inquirer, a sincere inquirer, he 
relies upon his own research work, more than the 
authority of quibbles and obstinate egotists* The 
simple fact is, argument is a matter which is so rare 
among even the learned, if it is an argument based 
on rational thinking, 

A revered friend suggested to the writer that 
the writer's experiences in this spiritual subject 
may afford some interesting psychological Study. 

And yet an honest inquirer even if he is an 
egotist will think twice before penning his 

experiences, however they may have been valuable to 
himself. For there has been such a mass of 
literature on this subject that an individual 1 * 
experiences, whatever may be their worth, 

will scarcely fall outside any of the experiences 
recorded In books and periodicals. There should 
certainly be nothing new at any * rate* so much 
has this spirit of inquiry been taking hold of 
the imagination of the intellectuals In these 
days. Well then, what can 1 say on these questions 
which are generally regarded as momentous by 
the generality of the public among whom we have 
to live, whether we like it or not ? For instance, what 
could be said about Eternity. God, Soul, Truth or 
such other items which grip the mind of a thinking 
sort of fellow when he begins his life from his child¬ 
hood ? Really nothing. For in itself each term does 
not connote anything final or definable for having a 
correct notion about the same. For, is not Eternity 
a sort of nothingness, is not Truth also a sort of 
nothingness, and is not the very term God 
a sort of nothingness, when opposed to something 
which is definite, for example, a duration, some¬ 
thing false or wrong, something which is called 
Godlike^ For, similarly, when we say of duration 
we have a fixed notion, when we say of anything 
false we also have a definite reality and when 
we say ungodlike or godlike we have to reduce 
the jargon into definable human virtues or otherwise, 
in other words, attributes associated with a human 
personality, good or bad. In Itself therefore, Truth 
also similarly becomes nothing but a discrimination 
of qualities which a human personality manifests 
to the detriment or otherwise of himself and his 
fellows. For do we not know that an idea considered 
as truth in one generation was put down by another 
preceding generation as falsehood? Examples 
in the astronomical advance made by Galileo, 
Copernicus and others are very striking examples 
of the erring sense of their predecessors and 
contemporaries however, exalted such predecessors 
were in their own days. If by the way. the term Truth 
were used in the sense of the astronomical discoveries' 
or mathematical propositions or physical sciences, 
truth would simply amount to laws understandable 
by sense and this is simply impersonal which does 
not enter into the life of an individual. For this 
really no one bothers himself, not the common people 
nor the uncommon also. Truth when used by these 
good people is something higher, something* when 
some say God is Truth or Truth is God, or God is 
Love and so on, that affords grounds for discuss ion, rnm 
where only the mystic makes progress; only a mystics 
can do that and at the same time consider himself 
quite rational, sane and normal in his senses. But 
an obstinate inquirer who wants to get at this Truth- 
idea or God—idea has either to bury himself or leave 
the matter solely to myatios. The writer cannot help 
writing in this strain if he has to be honest 
with regard to himself or with regard to his friends 
even. with regard to the memory of priceless 
personalities, whoso career or part of career has 
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Influenced his judgment and delineation cf his 
mlndi’" It often happens that not one living person; 
alley slooe cmtei an Impression upon you,' a number 
of personalities living or dead, exalted or humble 
influence you;* let slcnd name o€ the masters who 
lived centuries agp. It la the mass of accumulating 
thought that become* ‘ultimately cxie'a own, a part 
Of one's own humble personality, which thought 
becomes more sacred in the secular sense than in a 
religious sense. It is the expression of this accumu-* 
latlng thought which gathers its increasing vitality 
from the experiences and f Inquiry that becomes 
unequivocal With regard to the conduct of the indivi¬ 
dual, and its expression must therefore be'effected 
without any equivocation, 4 It is not, therefore, the 
conception of the writer about God, or ^ Truth or 
eternity or such other term that is valuable 
So much as the stage reached by him from the very 
number ©i years he has left behind that might 
become valuable or at least intelligible to any Jon© 
traveller in the pursuit of ideas . which matter 
most for him for acme lime and which do nop matter 
anything for him at other times, ; , 

Therefore, even a vagabond, can depict his 
Impressions relying on the memory of the years 
which have gone ■ before hint These will be mere 
random jottings, mere peregrinations in the explored 
regions which have' yielded probably a better 
material to people better constituted than the 
writer himself, r " * *’ / - "vr !- 

> f ‘ r** -r 1 - _i-.* . ' ; i I. 


DRAFT RESOLUTIONS FOR LUCKNOW ' 
~ CONGRESS; 1 ; r 

Th® Secretary of the All-India Congress Committee 
has released the following resolutions which were 
adopted by the Congress .Working Committee at 
its meeting held at Delhi on March 21 and sub¬ 
sequent days to bo placed before the Subjects 
Committee at Lucknow. 


Constitution Committee. 

The Congress Is of opinion that it is desirable 
to develop closer association between the massea 
and the Congress organization so that they may take 
their foil share In the shaping of Congress policy 
and In ‘its activities, and the organization 'might 
become even more responsive to their needs* and 
desires. With a view to this, and further to bring 
about ©loser co-operation with her organization* of 
peasants, workers aiid others which aim at the free¬ 
dom of the Indian people and to make the Congress 
a joint front of all the anti-Imperialist elements in the 
country, 1 this Congress appoints a committee to 
suggest a revision of the constitution. The Committee 
shall report to the A.T. C, C. by the end of June 1936 
and its report shall be then Circulated to Provincial and 
Diet riot Committees for opinion. The final recom¬ 
mendations of the A* L C. G, on this report shall be 
placed before tb© next session of Jhe Congress, • 

JFQUEicN Department. ■ ( . 

The Congress authorises and directs the Working 
Committee to organise a foreign department of the 
A.1CC, office to work under the general superintend 
dene© of the Working General Secretary and with 
such special staff as may be necessary, with a view 
to oreat and maintain ©outsats with Indians overseas. 


and with International, national, labour and other 
organization a abroad with whom co-operation is 
possible and Is likely to help in the onus© of Indian 
freedom. * * < . 

Greetihq to Prisoners, Ejoles, etc.: . . 


The Congress sends its greeting to the thousands 
of Indians whom British Imperialism keeps In prison, 
in detention! and in exile, and who suffer In Silftno© 
and with'brave endurance in the cause of Indian 


freedom. i la particular, the Congress* sends affection^ 
ftfe greetirlgs to Khan Abdul Gaflar Khan, a member 
of the Working Committee^ and to Mr. Subhal Chandra 
Bose, whom th© Government vindictively 

prevents from returning to his people and bis home 
land/ Th© Congress also offers its earnest sympathy 
to the brave people of the 1 North-West r Frontier 
rVovince; as well as to the people "of Midnapor© 
District and some other parts of Bengal. *■ ; 

'* ' r l War ijANGEB., V . 

The Congress, at its sessions held in Madras id 
1927, drew the attention of the country to the danger 
of Imperialist war and the possibility of India being 
made a tool in such a conflict for Imperialist purposes, 
and declared the right of the Indian people to refuse 
to participate in any such war without their express 
permission. That danger has become more evident 
and urgent since then with the growth of Fascist 
dictatorships, the Italian attack on Abyssinia, the 
continuing Japanese aggression in North China and 
Mongolia,- the rivalries and conflicts of the great 
Imperialist powers, and the feverish growth of 
armaments, and yast and terrible war threatens the 
world. In puch a war an attempt' will inevitably be 
made to drag in and exploit India to her manifest 
disadvantage and for the benefit of British Imperi¬ 
alism, ' The Congress, therefore, reiterates its ol<J 
resolve and warns the people of the country against 
this danger, and declares its opposition to toe parti¬ 
cipation ol India in any Imperial 1st war. 

■ k ' F -' Suppression of CivlL Liberties. 1:: 

The Congress’ draw® public attention again to the 
wide-spread and intensive suppression of civil and, 
in many instances, personal liberties in India! by 
th© British Government, with the object of crushing 
th© national and labour and peasant movements | 
Jn particular fo the banning of hundreds of Congress 
and other nation*! organisations, and labour 
and peasants unions, and . political and other, 
groups, seizure and continued possession r by r the 
Government of many Ashrams and other educational 
institutions | the continuation of the Ordinance 
regime by the certification and passage of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act even after Its rejec¬ 
tion twice by the Assembly, and the enactment 
of similar provincial Acts; the proscriptions and 
banning of books and periodicals; the numerous 
Press Laws and censorship resulting in the suppression 
of 348 newspapers in recent years and the forfeiture 
of large fltfms deposited as securities ; the detention 
of large numbers of people for indefinite periods 
without charge or trial, the numerous special and 
additional disabilities under which the people 
of the Frontier Province have to suffer j the. 
many encroachments on personal liberty in parts 
of Bengal * r the restriction by extemment, intern¬ 
ment and otherwise to the free movement of 
person* within the country, thus preventing them 
from carrying on their usual occupations and busi¬ 
ness, and ©veil obstructing humanitarian and relief 
work; indiscriminate and wide-spread searches of 
houses : th© difficulties placed in the ways of Indians 
going abroad | and the harriers to return hone 
of many Indians in fbreigd countries who have 
thus to live in exile far from their owrt people 
*nd their motherland. The Congress notes that at 
no period ainc© the great Revolt of 1857 has the 
suppression of civil and personal liberties and the 
repression of the Indian people, which is the normal 
feature of British administration in India to-day, 
been so great as it is now. While recognising that 
thl* extraordinary suppression and repression are th© 
measure of the strength and success of India's 
struggle for freedom, th© Congress desires to point 
out that such is th© background to the new Coast!- 
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tut ion Act In spite of the statements, made by. 
representatives of tlie British Government that eon* 
sti tut tonal progress is being made in India* > , / .Vi j, 
^ Conditions, in StatesJ ti T ± \ 

Further the Congress deeply [ regrets j that in the 
Indian States there ■ is a similar suppression pf 
civil and persona! liberties and in many of them, 
conditions in this respect arc even worse than in 
the rest of India and almost every hind of liberty is 
non-existent^ that in some States even the Congress 
had been banned and normal peaceful work of 
organisation prevented, and insult offered to the 
National Flag- The Congress realises that the 
effective power behind the State is that of the British 
Government and many of the States are under the 
direct control of British officers - Howsoever the 
responsibility for this deplorable state of affairs 
might be shared between the British Government 
and the Rulers of the States, the Congress declares 
that it can recognise no differentiation in personal, 
civil and democratic liberties as between the States* 
and the rest of India. 

The Congress expresses the determination of the 
Indian people that, notwithstanding this attempt to 
paralyse national growth and activity, they will 
continue to face the situation with courage and 
fortitude and will carry on the struggle for freedom 
till Independence is achieved. * ; : ' 

. ■ y j 

MITAKSHARA JOINT HINDU FAMILY- 

t v (By K. B* Gajendragadicar.) .. ; - 

A joint Hindu family consists of persons descend¬ 
ed from a common ancestor and related to each 
other through the male line and who have cot 
effected a division of the family property. Thus* 
a father, sons* and grandsons, through sons and 
great grandsons, if any, through such grandsons form 
a joint Hindu family- When the father in such 
family dies, the sons and all grandsons and great 
grandsons would continue to form a joint family- If 
any of such sons were to die the remaining sons 
(who are brothers among, themselves) and the 
descendants of all the sons would constitute the joint 
family* Thus a joint family may consist of a common 
ancestor and his descendants or it may consist merely 
of the descendants of a common ancestor such as 
brothers or uncles or nephews, together with their 
descendants* if any- j - • . r * - 

The existence of a large volume of law known as 
the joint Hindu family law is a feature peculiar to 
to Hindu taw and it has no prototype in any other 
system of law. The Hindu law is based on the 
ancient shastras of the Hindus, xtts^ Shrutis and 
Smritis which governed Hindu society in ancient 
days. In those days the family .was the the unit of 
the society and the individual only played a subordi¬ 
nate part therein. ■ Joint living and joint holding of 
property by the members of the family was then 
the normal condition- When the British Government 
took upon themselves the task of administering 
justice in the land, they decided to apply the personal 
law of the people to them with the result that 
Hindu law came to be applied to ;Hindus. - So 
the joint family law came to be perpetuated in the 
land. -The consequence is that an ancient law picked 
up from the shastras propounded by pandits and 
administered by Courts < from the commencement 
of the British Government, has become crystallised’ 
and rigid and in that from it now governs the Hindu 
society* ; . f * . ■ It . - 

The Hindu society has itself changed considerably 
in its features and in its modes of life and thought 

. ? ... . ■ ;t .. x ■- , j j, i 


under the stress of modem economic and other world 
forces. . The Hindu temperament no longer displays 
any special predilection for maintaining the solidarity 
of the joint family in matters temporal. A material 
outlook on life, an individual desire for self-ad vanco- 
men! and a spirit of indifference .to the welfare of 
others'—which are some of the contributions of the 
present day culture^have sufficiently killed the spirit 
of. family feeling, which once pervaded the Hindu 
society in all its aspects and have brought almost 
the disintegration of the family, socially and econo¬ 
mically* The individual has become the unit of 
society and the family has ceased to be so. In the 
words of Sir Henry Maine even Hindu society has 
changed from "status” to "contract”. 

The basic principle of the undivided family Is that 
an undivided family is ordinarily joint not only in 
estate but in food and worship. In the modern 
society-the family is hardly joint in food. One 
member of the family is an I-C-S-, another is a doctor, 
a third is a mere clerk and so on. They hardly 
meet even once in five years* Can this family be 
said to be joint in the true sense of the term ? 

The test of joint ness in worship is almost gone as no 
member of the family practically cares for worship 
at all* The only jointness, if at all there is 
any, is in 'ancestral estate 1 though every member 
fully accumulates bis own propety. The joint family 
system is an anachronism in the twentieth century 
and must be abolished* The Hindu law that is 
based on the archaic form of society hardly suits the 
present age. There are many disadvantages* The 
immediate result of the existence of the joint family 
law and the right of sons by birth in ancestral 
property, iv to make it difficult for persons to enter 
into legal transactions with a Hindu. Searching in¬ 
quiries have to be made on various points, which would 
oe irrelevant in the ease of a non-Hindu, questions 
such as, whether the person is a member of the joint 
family, whether the property to be purchased 
from him is his separate property, or family property 
and if it is fondly property then, whether the vendor 
Is a manager of the family, whether the intending 
sale Is inr necessary purposes—all these points 
will have to be considered and decided before a 
transaction is entered into. So also in lending 
money to a Hindu similar points have to be consider¬ 
ed and decided. One can easily . ascertain the 
property or worth of a Muhammadan or a Christian, 
without inquiring into his family history or family 
Surrounding and relations* So also when you make 
a contract or enter into any legal transaction with 
a non-Hindu any inquiry about his family relation¬ 
ship would be absolutely uncalled for* But in the 
case of a Hindu the matter bristles with innumerable 
difficulties- In the case of a purchase of property from, 
or a loan to, a non-Hindu the only point which the 
buyer or the lender has to consider will be whether 
the vendpr owns the property fo be sold or is rich, 
enough to repay the loan and whether the contract Is 
fair or otherwise valid* But when the vendor or borrow¬ 
er happens to be a Hindu this alone wid not suffice* 

Thus the Hindu law as it now exists is an obstacle to 
the free and easy development of commercial or other 
contractual relations with a Hindu* Further, the 
difficulty of arriving at definite oonolusions on bareCOITI 
questions of fact, which result from the applica¬ 
tion of the principles of Hindu Jaw, is the cause of 
muoh litigation in Out Courts* Having regard 
to the discordance between the archaic nature of 
law and the present state of society, one might wish, 
that the i legistature may by a bold stroke of the pen 
ooippfotely abolish the family law, or U such a course 
ia considered undesirable, at least the rules and. 
restrictions of the family law should be made so 
ofear £n4 definite th^t, the actual state of things 
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^aboutv any property P* family may. .be: easily 

.ascertained# :■ iir \ 

The above brief disoueaTon will convince the reader 
that there is no utility of thejoint Hindu family 
system as it exists today. Though it must be 
admitted that it had, valuable advantages in ancient 
rtimes* yet it should now be discontinued by 
legislation. . . , k 

It may well be argued that the Mitakshara does nor 
•compel a man to live in a joint family* As soon as 
the man becomes major, he should express his 
■intention to separate but actual separation some 
times brings the cessation of co-operation between 
brothers# Man is after all an emotional being and 
he finds it very hard to express his Intention of sepa¬ 
ration from bis family .howsoever be may wish it# Again 
the joint family cannot so easily be destroyed. As 
soon aa a son is born to a man who has got himself 
partitioned from his brothers a new joint family 
automatically starts up again# So my suggestion is 
that the father and sons atone should be regarded as 
members of the joint family# This was exactly the 
idea expressed in the Smiriti text i mdyn ^ftarsi^: fSfcjh 
I In fact the old Dharamsbastra litera¬ 
ture never contemplates the joint family as it exists 
ixulay, Gautama expressly says that the sons should 
r get their shares partitioned after the death of the 
lather (28/2- 3. 4). ■ Apastamba even goes further and 
enjoins the father to make a partition among his sons, 
•even in his lifetime (2, 6-14 1>* 

There should not be joint family between grand- 
father* uncle* cousins, nephews and so on. As soon 
as the father: dies, by law the sons should be 
regarded as separate from one another, and if they 
continue to live jointly they should be regarded ms 
te ns n ts-in-oommon* 

Attempts are already being made to put an end to 
tho basic principles of joint family law. The Gains 
•of Learning ■ Act passed recently by which the 
property acquired by learning, art and similar means, 
by a ooparcener although living in a joint family 
will be considered his self-acquired property, is a 
direct inroad on the joint family law, . 1 he recent 
Privy Council decision on adoption by which a widow 
it allowed to take a son in adoption without the 
consent of coparceners»is another instance . of the 
same type. Bills are again introduced to recognize 
the wife of a' coparcener to be a ooparcener after 
bis death. All these things show that there is a 
marked tendency to abolish the joint family system. 

If the joint family system is net going to be abo¬ 
lished wholesale from the Hindu law, die whole of 
India must adopt the Day&bhaga joint family law of 
jimutavahana# That system certainly combines the 
benefits of union with the advantages of self-determi¬ 
nation, In that system not only is the father 
absolute owner, unhampered by his sons* but the 
coparceners themselves are unhampered by each 
Other* For, in a Dayabhaga joint family, any 
coparcener is absolutely at liberty to alienate his 
share by sale, mortgage or gift during the continuance 
of the coparoenery* Women are as much coparceners 
as men. They are not dependent. When their 
husbands die they are still coparceners in their own 
rights and can claim actual partition from their 
husbands* brothers. There is no right of survivor- 
■hip available In the brothers after the death of 
one of them. In this system* the son gets tho 
share in the joint family by the death of the father 
and not by his own birth} obviously the son is not 
St liberty to demand partition from his father when¬ 
ever he may wish it. The shares of coparceners are 
not therefore* liable to fluctuation either by the death 
or birth of any coparcener in the family} for the 
Shares are only to be determined after the death of 


1 the father, , However, when the fattier is alive tho 
sons are entitled to proper maintenance and education* 
from the family fund- Thus the concept, of the joints 
family under the Dayabbaga is far superior to that 
of the Mitakshara In important particulars* , m 

, f * B- . 4 " 1 ■ I I- .* ■ t ■ * 

HARIJAN SEVAK SANGH* ./ 

‘The great Hindu community has yet to realise 
the peril to Hinduism if untouchabiJity Ungers long. 

It will be the duty of the Harijan Sevak Sangh to 
help to introduce this great change in the Hindu 
social system before It is too late w says Mr. A* V* 
Thakkar, General Secretary of the Harijan Sevak 
Sangh, In his third annua] report. Continuing he says^ 

"The year has been one of steady and satisfactory 
prepress# But none can be more aware than the 
members of the Central Board of the great strides 
that must be made before the final object is achieved. 

The next year is likely to bring its, own,crop of 
problems which may necessitate a more energetic 
policy of the Sangh/* 

According to the report the total welfare expendi¬ 
ture from October, 1934, to September, 1935, was 
Rs* 8,37,055 compared with Rs. 2,04*826 in the 
previous year. The Sangh's activities have increased 
considerably# The educational expenditure for 
1933-34 was Rs, 1,63.954 while in 1934-35 it was 
Rs. 2,75,420. From the very beginning - it has been, 
the policy of the Sangh to encourage the Harijan* 1 
going in for higher education. In 1934-35 117 
higher enducation scholarships of an average value 
of Rs# 15 per month were awarded* as against 99 
only fast year. J Preference was given to girl appli¬ 
cants and those going in for vocational courses, Jn. 
addition to this, quite a large sum was spent by 
Provincial Boards on the collegiate scholarships 
especially in big cities like Bombay, Madras, Calcutta 
and Poona. , ■ j ,. . . . 

■ A beginning was made in tanning, and a central 
training tannery was started at Calcutta under the 
supervision of Mr. Satigh Chandra Das-Gupta, A 
select* batch of 21 pupils recruited from various 
provinces fa undergoing a thorough training in' 
chrome and bark tanning with a view to starring 
provincial tanneries on a cottage Industry basis, fi 
is probable: that a few such tanneries will be' 1 
started- by the end of 1336, The policy of this* 
Sangh has all along been to discourage separate- 
schools. and recruits Harijan children to common 
schools. Progress in villages is naturally slow, 
and the Sangh fa obliged to open special schools, 
which are really preparatory schools meant to be 
feeders of other schools. In 1985 there were 1,293 
such schools with 34,273 boys and 3,816 girls. The’ 
total expenditure incurred on these sohoefa was 
Ra 1,06*433* An attempt was also made to give 
some systematic training to teachers employed by 
the Sangh, , , , . 

The very segregation and distance of the Harijar? 
resident from the village proper necessitate the 
sinking of new wells, even where publio wells exist- 
The Sangh must confess that the opening of about 
16 public wells to Harijans during the year fa not an 
achievement, of which the Sangh or the'Hindu- 
community can be proud- A little more was done X)ITI 
by way of sinking new wells and 347 wells were 
either repaired or constructed. 

The conflict between the Natters and the Harijans" 
in the three Taluks of Karaikudi sub-district in the 
extreme south of Madras for the last few years has 
been exercising the workers of the Sangh, Until 
March 1935, all attempts at relaxation of such 
customs and recoocIUatiofi between the parries failed. 

As a result of N attar obduracy, nearly 350 families 
have turned Christians and more may follow* 
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THE AGA KHAN 1 AT THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS. * , > 


ReceiUly a party, consisting ofD P B, V.Bashyam 
Aiywigar, Dr* T. 5. S, Rajan and K. B. M. C, Rajan, 
toured the >i area on ^ behalf - of L the Sartgh J td T get 
into i touch : with the parties and person 3 thete* “It 
is believed that since then the attitude of the 
Nature has undergone _ a welcome change and 
in order to secure complete results, work of a 
permanent nature should be started in ti^eir midst. 

At the present moment an important Bill—the 
Hindu Depressed. Classes Civil Disabilities Removal 
Bill—of Rao Bahadur Raj ah, is before the Assembly, 
The” passing of that Blit into law and its speedy 
enforcement will go a great way in ameliorating the 
condition of Harijans* The Sangh and its various 
branches will try their best to mobilise public opinion i 
In' favour of the Bill and will approach the members 
of the Assembly to give it their warmest support* 

A WINDFALL TO SHANTINIICETA.N- 
Poet Rabindra Nath Tagore has issued the follow¬ 
ing statement,through the>*United iVesa":— " f 
'•The financial position of Viswa-Bharati has been 
unsatisfactory for the last few years as a result .of 
some if the annual grants having been unaccount¬ 
ably stopped and some of our investments failing to 
bring frt proper return owing to economic distress 
in the country. We had run into debts to the extent 
of Ks. 60,00D P and if was mainly this which drew 
me out of my seclusion to these distant parts with 
a begging howl. The evening of ray life Was 
clouded with worries of this debt, A very, dear 
friend of mine having learnt this came to my succour, 
and our united prayers have been answered by God 
in the foiro of the following letter? , '* 

Respected Sir, V, .■ * 

Jflease find the enclosed draft for Raw 60,000, 
which, we believe, is the deficit of the expenses on 
^hantiniketao to cover which you have been exhibit¬ 
ing your art from place to place* When we heard 
this, we felt humiliated. We believe that at your 
advanced ^ge and in your weak State of health ycm 
should not undertake these arduous tours. We must 
confess that we know very little of the Institution 
except that we have heard the name* but we 
have not been unaware of your great fame as the 
Poet of the age. You am not only the greatest poet of 
lodia, but your are the poet of humanity, 4 Your 
poems remind one of the hymns of ancient Rishis* 
You have by your unrivalled gifts raised the status 
of our country, and we feel those whom God has 
blessed with means should relieve you of the burden 
of finding funds required for the conduct Of the 
institution* Our contribution is a humble effort 
ip that direction. For reasons which need not be 
stated, wo. prefer to remain anonymous. We hope 
that you will now cancel all the engagements taken 
for raising the sum above mentioned. Praying for 
your long life to continue the services you are 
rendering to the country, 

1 ■ i We remain, 

* ' 1 Your humble countrymen. 

It has deeply touched tpy heart, for it comes as 
the spontaneous Expression of love and appreciation 
of my cultural work from a few friends whose names 
I shall' never have the good fortune to know, and 
to whom X can only express my gratitude .through 
the agency of the Press- ;' i . , . ; . 

t Poet Rabindra |Nafh Tagore, In view of this letter 
received from some anonymous friends donating a 
sum of JRs. 60,000 fqf the conduct of Vishvofa Bharat* y 
will not in bis failing health undertake the rest of 
his tour programme. Fie will, however, go to Meerut 
to receive an address arranged there. j ) “ 


The 1 report of the delegates * (H*Tf- the Right 
Hori. : the Aga -Khan, Sk DenyA Bray and ' Rar 
Bahadur S. M-Bapna> of India to the 16th (Ordinary} 
session oF the Assembly of the League of Nation^ 
has been published. v r 1 ' ” ' 3i * 

In course of the general discussion. His Highness 
the' Aga Kharf said;— '“On' the One subject that is 
dominating the miiid of this Assembly there is much 
that I could say. But 1 am a man of few words, 
and I shall be brief, r '■ lr ' ‘ - l 

rt In India criticism of the League of Nations is 
growing. India is troubled by the Leagued tack of 
universality, the incompleteness of Its compositigri, 
and the‘tiny representation of Indians in Us organisa¬ 
tions. ' She Is troubled by the, great preponderance, 
as India Sees it, of the energies of the League devoted: 
to Europe and European interests, ^he is troubled 
by the magnitude of her own contribution to the 
League Budget—large m itself, for it *3 larger tha^T 
the contribution of any non-permanent Member of 
the Cofincit—disturbingly large when placed aide 
by side with the’ fjoverty of so many of her many 

millions. t '■ ‘ " * : ■’ ' : .. v 

“She is troubled by the League's dramatic failures 
troubled by the Disarmament Conference, lotig- 
drawri-out, infruocuous—and here I' speak feelingly 
as a member of it from the beginning—whereas the 
r&armameot of States Members Is .In full swing*. 
She is troubled above *fl by the Wars, declared or 
undeclared, that have been waged between its 
members- 1 And J now a fresh trouble, greater thart 
arty of these, has arisen. Should the worst come to 
the worSt-^which God forbid—who dare foretell 
the evils, world-spread, age-lasting, that might follow? 

“India's criticism of the League is directed to its 
shortcomings, not to the ideals of which the League 
was the outcome and which inspire her beings 
On the contrary, the conception of collective security 
is appealing to Indian thought as the only kit creative 
to international anarchy with ever growing force* 
The world is ■ at the parting of the ways- Let 
wisdom guide her choice* ’ * ' ‘ ^ ‘ „ 

*,' t ' v." : * ■* ♦ 

1 T UNEMPLOYMENT IN GERMANY* 

The three main groups of German Unemployeds 
are as follows: The centralisation of employment 
exchange in the Reich Labour. Agency and 
Unemployment Insurance, the Central Bureau for 
combatting unemployment, has only been in opera* 
tion for the past two months, but a reliable pigture- 
of the activities of individual agencies is already 
obtainable from the uniform system of registration- 
Of the 1-8 million unemployed who, according to 
Dr, Syrup, the ■ President pf the above Federal 
Exchange, will remain as an average for 1936, 
otus third, approximately 600,000, is in every sense 
of the word unemployed, or better unemployable^ 
that is, at present without work and without pros* 
peels of work, being unfitted for work either through, 
age, incapacity or for some other reason, r There 
h5s always been such a percentage even during^ 
German economic expansion prior ha well as subse- 

quent.to the War, one that is found everywhere, at 
least to a relative degree, in any highly industrialised, 
country- , t -I- - 1 r ' ' * 

The second group comprise people who have beei* 
unemployed for a long time,'whose workmanship arid 
dexterity has suffered in consequence* With the aid 
of the labour agencies or the speosal trade section# of 
tha Labour Front they'mfist be re-qualified for thfeLr 
forme* callings or new ones. In this respect, tho 
systematic catalogue worked out by the Federal 
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Exchange as to labour requirement# in all branches ! 
of economic life it invaluable* The third group I# 
largely composed of day labourers, jobber# and 
■those not regularly engaged on full or half-tune 
job# and, therefore, figuring a# unemployed * 
It ha# been found that quite a number in the 
second category have tied themselves up too 
hastily without serious reflection to a home of their i 
-own. This would seem to indicate that the housing 
-and settlement policies of recent years are not 
always 100% in keeping with the labour policy, 
revealing unexpected demerits that do not, however, 
'detract from the merits of the larger aims of National 
Socialism. They are, nevertheless, a warning 
against pursuing the two policies independently of 
«ach other. Both am phases of national economy, 
an integral whole based on the principle of totality. 

CHINESE TRADE AND WORLD PEACE. 

A brochure is published in German, entitled 
Deutschland* Gcginwzrtige Getegenheiien in China 
{Germany** Present Opportunities in China) by judge 
Paul Linebarger, Legal Advisor to and Special 
Envoy of The National Government of China, It 
give# some illuminating information concerning not 
-only the Germ ant but also the general foreign 
opportunities for trade with China at the present 
time- The release, below, explains the nature of 
the brochure. 

Judge Paul Linebarger, eighteen years the inter¬ 
national legal advisor of Sun Vat-sen, the founder of 
the Chinese Republic, and now the legal advisor and 
special representative of the Chines© Government, 
declared that the Chinese markets could make 
the present struggle for colonies unnecessary- 
*‘Germany and other countries seeking colonies 
for trade expansion should realize that force defeats 
It# own ends. The nations now without colonies 
are better off without them. Colonies are a burden, 
Chinese trade can bring prosperity to all nations 
-seeking outlets,declared Judge Linebarger. “In 
a publication I have just published for circulation 
In Germany, entitled Deutschland* Gegenwartige 
GeUgtnhciUn in China t I tried to explain that force 
wa# not only ineffective, but unprofitable, and that 
if the Germans wished to promote their national 
welfare they could raise the level of their prosperity 
by trade with China," (P. 9) 

The brochure of which Judge Linebarger spoke 
gives a vivid picture of trading methods and opportu¬ 
nities in China, The Germans went ahead because 
they did not use the worn-out methods of British 
imperialism, and sought to deal with the Chinese quite 
equitably, learning the Chinese language and trying to 
understand the Chinese people- The Germans did not 
really need oolonie* in China because their trading 
methods were superior to those of the other countries 
dealing them. Any nation which can learn the German 
lesson today can also prosper, and if the German# 
build up their trade with the Chinese population, 
one fourth of that of the whole globe* Germany need 
not acquire colonies, which are expensive and difficult 
to administer. 

“The Chinese government.* says Judge Unebarger 
•'itself possesses the power in China. It is not 
subject to the pressures of unseen predatory power. 
There is no invisible government of greedy interests 
behind China 1 # National Government, For this 
reason* the Chinese arc easier to deal with] trade with 
them can be conduoted on a more secure basis than 
it can in many of the nations of the world," The 
broohure cites interesting parallels between the Sun 
Vat-sen system of government in China, and the dual 
regime# of officialdom and special interests in the 
West. 


Such leaders as Chiang Kai-shek, Wang Ching-* 
wei, Hu Han Min, LiiTShen, Sun Fo* H. H. Kung; 
and T. V. Soon are anxious that China deal ex¬ 
tensively with the rest of the world. They know t hat 
the vast latent purchasing power of the Chinese can 
be developed to the mutual advantage of the Chinese 
and the West, The pamphlet tells an interesting 
anecdote of the diplomacy and tact of Chiang Ka£ 
shek, who even on the battle-field, sought to conciliate 
other leaders rather than antagonize and fight them. . 

( pp. 23-31.) 

The brochure recounts an interesting recollection 
of Judge Linebarger, which illustrates the necessity 
of having a close acquaintance and conformity with 
Chinese manners. It SO occurred that Judge Line** 
barger disapproved of the drinking of tea during 
government office hours and he accordingly arranged 
that no tea. should be served in the building at 
Nanking wherein his office was located. He was 
considerably embarrassed when a very dear old : 
friend, a high Chinese official, called on him and was 
disconcerted by the lack of tea. Judge Linebarger 
immediately realized that he was confronted by a 
custom too old and too refined to be violated, and 
thereafter served tea in his Legal Advisor 1 # office. ; 
In dealing with the Chinese, the Western traders 
must learn Chinese manners. If they Secure a 
proper entrance into Chinese commercial life, they 
can bring prosperity to themselves and their countries. 

The concluding section of the brochure give# an 
intimate sketch of Sun Yat-sen, with whom Judge 
Linebarger was closely associated for eighteen years*, 
and describes the meaning of the doctrines that Sun 
Yat-sen taught, which are now the official philosophy 
of the Chinese government* Judge Linebarger 1 
recommends that the Western traders respect Sun 
Yat- sen and thereby encourge the Chinese to respect 
the Western elader# in return, ■ ( , 

THE NEW RUSSIAN FEASANT* f 1 f ' 
(By Lem ent Harris) I t 

The slow-moving peasant of ancient Russia is: 
being made over. For ten years after the revolution 
much happened to him, but since 1929 his life has i 
changed completely, Once the State was in the , 
hands of the Soviets, the problem in regard , toj 
agriculture was that of moving from feudalism to j 
socialism. The backwardness of about X25 l 000;000 r 
peasants made it difficult to the point of perplexity.*. 
They were illiterate, superstitious, cruet and, above * 
all, suspicious of anything new. Had not every i 
scheme in the past been only a new way of forcing 
work out of them. Always their deepest craving., 
had been for land, since if they bad land they could 
somehow raise a crop and had have grain for the i 
winter. The Bolsheviks had given them land, and 
they expected to farm it quietly. f 

Thus, for ten year# after the revolution, the old 
life went on. The man of the house beat hi# wife; 
she beat the children; the children, beat the animal#. 
There appeared in the villages little pamphlet selling 
for two kopeck# entitled Don't Beat Your Children*. 
With simple word# and in large type, like that of 
a child’s primer, the pamphlet described beating as 
the method of bloody Czar Nicholas, while the 
Soviet Government stood for friendly reasoning. T 
More than a pamphlet, however was needed to end , 
the old dark customs. There bad to be a revolution, 
and a revolution on whose banner was Inscribed a „ 
tractor. 

When the Bolshevik# took the idea of the 
collective farm to the villages they at first 
met with a cold reception. A country school 
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teacher told me how, as a member of the Communist 
party, he bad argued for two years id the 
village before the peasants were ‘willing to try the 
experiment of their first little collective, ana even 
then they entered full of doubts, with the right to 
withdraw after the first 9&a9on if they did not like 
it* I made it a practice la9t summer to a9k peasants 
about their new life. Their answer'was usually 
something like this*. “Not bad. We have difficulties.** 
This was high praise. The grumbling about the 
lack of supplies in the country store, which usually 
followed this comment, only proved that the answer 
was a genuine expression of peasant approval. 
Behind his. answer, “Not bad,’* lies the impressive 
fact that the peasant’s income is vastly higher 
than it has ever been before. 

; Today the Russian peasant is beginning to look 
a little different. As a first sign of advancing 
civilization, the beard is gone. A peasant 
manages to visit the new village barber shop 
about once in ten days, and so most of the time 
h£ look} like an autumn chestnut burr. He i9 
wearing real shoes, and this is a big advance over 
the straw and cloth with which he U6ed to bind his 
feet. Now a man has enough money in his pocket 
to. buy real shoes. When they appear in the village 
store there is a great rush and a few hours later all 
shoes are sold. The village demand for manufac¬ 
tured goods is greater tnan even the expanded 
industries can yet supply. This causes considerable 
grumbling, especially from the older peasants, to 
whom grumbling has always been a recognized 
pastime. Plenty of them are not impressed by the 
arguments of local officials, who explain that the war 
danger has forced many factories to produce war 
materials rather than consumers* good9. 

‘ Thousands of peasants who cannot buy what they 
want in the villages go long distances to the cities 
to 9hop in the big stores. I found in Moscow's 
largest department store crowds of peasant men and 
women at the shoe counters handing over their 
money. These peasant shoppers were not dis¬ 
couraged because prices were higher in Moscow 
than in the country. 

But with the change have come new difficulties— 
problems of living, labour supervision, technique and 
management. The shift from strip tillage with crude 
tools to modem, large scale farming from individual 
to collective farming, brought with it the need to 
train thousands of bookkeepers and mechanics, farm 
specialists and so forth. And there was no one for 
these tasks except the medieval peasant. Yesterday 
he used a walking plow; today he drives a caterpillar 
tractor. Yesterday he could neither read nor 
calculate? today he must understand cost accounting. 

The past five years have also been marked by an 
immense increase in the production of all kinds of 
farm machinery. New traotor factories are now 
running full blast, turning out an excellent product. 
In January, 19 -6, there were 400.000 tractors on tbe 
Soviet farms. (Thi9 oompares with 1,000,000 tractors 
on American farms in 1930). Improved labour methods 
within the plants have raised production considerably 
beyond schedule, and it is expected that in 1936 more 
than 200^000 more tractors will be available for the 
collectives. 

Throughout the recent period of rapid industrializa¬ 
tion there ha3 been & great movement, totaling 
millions of pesant9, to the industrial centres. You 
find peasants of yesterday at work as trade union 
members in all the faotories. Here i9 a great steel 
mill named after Karl Liebknecht. While standing 
near one of the great electric furnaces, waiting to 
watoh a pouring, I talked with a puddler who came 
In from the farms six months before. He told me 
hew he started at 150 to 200 rubles a month and 


[ ApnJifj 


now earns 300. “I go to school after work and studyr, 
machinery.*? (I learned that 60 per cent of the worker^ k 
in this plant were studying.) “But come over here;* 
I ‘want to show you something.** He took me to the, 
drinking fountain and told me to drink. The water was 1 
charged, like soda water, as a special service for • 
those working in hot places. 

At the same time that grain-harvesting machinery : 
is being improved, important developments are taking/, 
place in wheat culture itself In one of the experi¬ 
mental farm9 in Siberia perennial wheat is growing. 
The 9ame stool will produce a crop year after year. 
It U a hybrid of a good drought-resisting variety ‘ 
of wheat and a mountain grass found in Central Aqiq»_ 

I saw this perennial wheat in a green house in one 
of the Ukrainian experimental stations and also in * 
a little laboratory attached to a collective farm. If* 
perennial wheat proves 9ucce99ful, the labour required 
for growing a crop will be reduced after the first 
planting to simply harvesting once a year. Harvesting 
this crop with the improved combines should reduce 
enormously the cost and labour of raising wheat. 
Perennial wheat would also solve the problem of" 
wind erosion on tbe prairies, since the stools from 
which it grows have a wide root system# 

Thus modern technique is closing in on the grain 
crop from three directions : Fir3t, the mass production 
of tractors and harvesting machinery ? second, the 
development of improved machinery to operate over 
a greater area and handle a greater percentage of the * 
crop, and, third, improved plant varieties which 
simpifly the process of wheat production. How wilfc 
all this affect the peasants ? One combine can do iix 
tea days tbe same work, with les9 loss of grain, that 
formerly required 200 peasants working for five weeks# 
Thi3 opens the way for shorter working hours on thq- 
farms, for an end to the tyranny of the soil. - » 

More difficult than the mastering of technique has ' 
been the question of management. Where could* 
presidents and brigade leaders be found who would, 
be competent to plan farm operations ? Book-keeping 
alone loomed as an insoluble problem. But to meet 
this a national call was i99ued for book-keepers who 
would volunteer for two years* service in the villages. 
Several thousand trained book-keepers responded and 
went from farm to farm, training peasants to keep- 
accounts. 

By 1935 the book-keepers had raised their craft 
to a higher level. They now have a special room 
for working on the accounts and proudly display 
to visitors the income and expenditure sheets. 
Everything i3 done with pen and ink, because a 
typewriter is still an unusual machine in a rural 
community. As large sheets of paper are not avail¬ 
able, the book-keepers pai 9 te together a number of 
sheets for their exhibits. . 

Much of the success of a collective farm depends 
upon the wise choice of the president, who is elected 
by a mass meeting and confirmed by the local Soviets 
Final power to appoint or remove lies with the mass 
meeting, but if the Soviet disapproves of the choice 
it can reopen the discussion and present its views. 

I noticed that many of the presidents had formerly 
been “horseless peasants’*; that is, the people wh<> 
were too poor to own a horse and had to work prima- 
rily for a kulak or landlord. They were, of course#' 
constantly in debt. After the revolution they received 
land, but lacking the money to buy equipment and 
livestock, they continued to work for the kulak by 
whom they were terribly exploited. When the collec¬ 
tive farms were established, these poorest peasants- 
joined immediately, because they saw the opportu¬ 
nity of earning some cash and living much better. 
They beoame the most solid and the stanchest: 
supporters of collectivization. **' . 
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As the collectives developed, the kulaks taw that 
their days of prosperity were at an end. It was 
natural that they should do all they could to prevent 
the collectives from succeeding, and even in 1935 
I encountered a case where some desperate kulaks 
had attempted to disorganize a collective by putting 
arsenic in the milk that was fed to the calves. But 
this battle with the kulak is nearly over. In most 
instances be has become a loyal member of the new 
society. 

In 1985 important steps were taken to protect the 
personal security of every collective farmer. First, 
the title to the land used by the collective was 
guaranteed forever. Then every member was guaran¬ 
teed a personal plot of land big enough for a garden 
potato patch and small orchard. In addition it 
became a national policy to * liquidate the cowless 
peasant 1 * As a result 1 found that each peasant who 
did not own a cow was supplied with heifer at 9mall 
expense by the collective farms. 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD. 

Under the patronage ol end largely supported by the 
9 o*erameot of H. H. tbe Maharaja Gheekwer of Baroda. 

C Baglstered under tbe Baroda Companies Set IH of IStT > 
Hau> Oms>-BiBODA. 

Branches'!—Bombay, Ah mod abed. Navearl, Mefeaaaa 
Oabhol, Surat, Potted, Patau, Amrelt, Bhavnarer, gldhpor, 
Karjaa, Kalol, Kadi, KapedwaoJ, Dwartn, and Port Otba, 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED _ R*. to.oo.ooe 

CAPITAL PAID-UP ... « 30 . 00,000 

RESERVE FUND ... « 33 . 90,000 

. DIBEOTOB8: 

Mr. Walchand Hlrachand (Chairman). , 

Shot to Durga prasad Shambhupraead ’ Lea kart, (.Mill 

Agent, Ah mode bad. ) 

Too! aid a* Kflacband Eaq., (Kllachand Devchand ft Co, 
Ltd., Bombay.) 


TRUE HAPPINESS 

only comes from 

FINANCIAL 4 
SECURITY 



FROM EVEN A MEAGRE 
START THE RICHEST 
ESTATE MAY CROW. 


No start Is too small for a 
Saving* Bank Account; add to 
It faithfully a modest amount 
every month and notice as the 
years pass, how It multiplies 
It sell In surprising fashion. 
You'll soon learn to enjoy In 
contentment Its consistent 
increase • the secret ol true 
happiness. 


Inqulr* a! »M. ft.rth for the 
vn'qu* faciliMoa offorW. 

THE TRAVANCORE 
NATIONAL BANK U? 


26-27. CHURCHGATE STREET, 

FORT- BOMBAY. (jg| 


Mr. Olrdbartal Doaebhal Parikh, B.A., LL.B-, Baroda, 

Raj Ratoa Bballal DaJIbhal Amin, B. A., M. 3. O. ««, 
(Managing Agent, Alembic Chemical Works Co* Ltd., 
Baroda.) 

Seth Praneakblal Maratlal (3horrock MiUe, Ltd, 
Ahmed a bad.) 

Mr. 3. D. Saklatwala (Tata Sons, Ltd„ Bombay.) 

Mr. Maollal BalabbaJ NanavaU, B. A., LU IL, A. M. Pan 
Baroda. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT A GOOD NT 8, 

Interest on dally be la no w from Be. 800 to Be. 1,00,000, 
will be allowed at i per oent. pet annum and on eatns aver 
Be. 14 ) 0,000 by special arrangement. No Interest which 
does not oomi to Be. 6 par half* year will be allowed. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Received tor long or short periods on terzne whloh may he 
eaotrtalned on application. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AMD CASH CREDITS. 

Tha Bank grants aooommodatlon on terms to be arranged 
against approved securities. 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of ite oonatltoanti the safe 
Custody of Shane and Securities and the eoUeotion of dividends 
and Interest thereon ; U also ondertakee the sale and purchase of 
Government Paper and all doaoriptlous of Stock at moderate 
a barges particulars of whlob may ba learnt on application. 

BA VINOS BANK DEPOSITS. 

Deposits received In Savings Bank aoeonnts and Savings Bank 
deposit accounts. Interval on them la allowed at 1 per oent pea 
a nnum Hulaa on application. 

W. O. QBOUNDWATEB, 

Oeaeral Manager, J 


- THE SC1ND1A STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Fortnightly sailings between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calc acta, 
Burma oalling at Gaile Tutioorin 
Colombo and other t QQpp 

according to demand* 



For Freight and other particulars apply to— 

NAB. ROT Aid MORA&JBS ft Co, 

... . Afwiti 

% V* e * • f 

Gudacna House, SL, dpruU Road* Ballard Estate, 

Ml , Bombay. 

• .« - • ’ v 
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THE BANK OF- INDIAN LTD- ‘ 

(Established 7th Soptember 19DBO . t 

mooELPOBATED IJNDEB THjH INDIAN OOMPiHIBa Kn < 

. ? l v *: e f ,= vi of 1832,. . =t 

HEAD OFFICE > 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

, BULLION EXCHANGE, " 

Sheik Menton St., Bombay*.- t 
BANDRA, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay, 

AH MED A BAD. 

Branches EDA BAD* (Station Branch. 

CALCUTTA* 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Buuj 
NAGPUR CITY, ;■ - 
POONA* 4 * " - r ’ 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT. ■ - 

Lsurat^ k 

Capital Subscribed • H1( 

Capital Called up .... 

Reserve Fund **,. 


r,..T 1 


Rgu 2,00,00,000 d 

■fi 1*00,00,000 

* 1,04,00,000 - 
London Agents :— The Westminster Bank, Ltd, 
CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. J — ^ 
Interest is nil owed on daily balances from R$C S00 to 
Rs. 1,00,000 @ IX l>er annum. Interest on balances in 
excess of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Its. 5 per half year, 

FIXED DEPOSITS. ‘ 


Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of Interest which can be ascertained on 
application, 

** Savings Bank accounts opened oa favourable terras, 
Rales on application.** The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Mules may be obtained od 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of term* to be 
arranged against approved security, 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
aafo custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
mod purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. 

A* G* GRAY, 
Manager* 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUSr PLAN 

^HE outright payment of the Insurance 
money to the widow op children in 
one lump sum is a great mistake. To 
apply a real test you would only ask 
yourself how your wife would Invest suoh 
a sum now without any help whatever 
from you. The woman has been ** AH 
the Wife and Mother F Is ill-equipped to 
invest and safeguard funds designed to her 
family’s protection for many years. 

Therefore take advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

For further particulars apply to *— 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR: 

AND 

TRUSTBE CO., LTD. 


t'/w THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL'/ ■. 
• v ;CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTD, - • 

BXJlD OFFKJBl ApolloStTM*, S-orty Bwuu-, 


- : ! ' ■'! ’■ ' BRAN0HKB. 

,r H - ? 

Baramrtl (DUtrlct Poona). Viramgam 
Islam pur (District Amaru) 

Karad ( „ > DhulU 

Tasgaon ( „ ,, % 

Tatars ( P }. 

Kfrloskarwad! ( „ ' , L 

SblrrU C ^ ' m ) 

Koregaon ( „ „ % 

gopergaoa (District Ahmed- 

ose *r). 


Shevgaou C « .« )■ 
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INDIAN POLITICS* 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922, 
known as the Malavia Conference- 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading's 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists. The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations- 
The Report contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence including correspondence r 
between the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi. 
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,v,WDRLD, FKLLOWSHIP.,,. 


Fov/the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world* The World; Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the- 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this* 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret: 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr* J* T* Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Remain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain;; 
H. H- the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K* Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma* 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge* 


A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received* Orders can be booked at Rs* 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage? 
12 as* extra.— ’ ■ 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 


. . . -s BY 

AT* NATARAJAN, 

Dr* J. T* Sunderland writes as follows:—"The volume will give pleasure to 
your friends here, and will give much valuable information to a wide circle of 
readers In India* It will tend to correct misunderstandings and to create reaF 
friendship between the two peoples* We cannot have too many such books*" 

Copies can be had at Rs* 3 ("inland), Ssh. (foreign), and $ 2 (U* S/A*), postage an<h 
packing free from:— t , i ■ j . - , 

The Manager, 

t The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20* 


eENTRHL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 


THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as -a. 
Centra! Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining, 
to the many uses of cement and concrete. 

* All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—-are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials* engineers,, 
architects and surveyors. 

* The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf* On request they will call and. 
disci-any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking* 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is* 

producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you* 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. • * 

* The Association is debarred bjr its memorandum from making profits— 
its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. 

* For further particulars write o 

realpatidar.com 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

1/you arc interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
Construction, write to jP* O* SOX Sombay > quoting reference 1 , S* Z£f36, 

Printed hy 7*1 B* Dob«li* Manage*, Th* CommMol&l Feinting FTfrua, Cowwjl PnteU ; 6 tract, Fon, txamba-y, Fnt>U8b«c by* 

Pltplpitb fTnlnifrjfcp for the PtQpnfttoH o( Social Llsnltod, at lij Gownejl Paul g trtict. Feift, Bomfctf 
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i * NOTES 

A Sign of the Times:—The great mass meeting 
of Muslima last Sunday, which was presided over 
by Dewan Bahadur K, M* Jhaveri and addressed 
by Swami Viavananda among others, is a sign 
of the times. Journalists sense coming changes 
long before they become manifest to the public. 
Harmonious relations between our communities 
can only be ensured by mutual respect for one 
another's religion. There is a vast deal in the 
history of Islam as in that of Christianity and 
Buddhism of which every race and creed Can 
well be proud. The story of sublime heroism 
sustained by faith in God, which the Mohurrum 
celebrates, belongs to this category. Both the 
Chairman and Swami Visvananda spoke with 
unaffected fervour of the memory of the heroic 
martyr of Kerbela and their tributes were 
greatly appreciated by the audience of over seven 
thousand Muslims, 

Good News from the Punjab :—The Punjab 
which a few weeks ago presented a communal 
tangle Out of which there seemed no early 
prospect of its extricating itself, has pulled 
itself together and is settling down to work 
provincial autonomy, Mr, Jinnah*s visit has 
had a magical effect in removing the Shahid- 
gunge dispute from the arena of communal 
atrile. Now cornea the news that Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, who acted with much credit as 
Governor ot the Punjab during the absence of 
Sir Herbert Emerson on leave, and whose pre¬ 
sence in the province would most probably have 
averted the recent communal trouble, is resign¬ 
ing the Deputy Governorship of the Reserve 
Bank to resume his place in the public life of his 

E rovinceu The appointment of Sir Sikandar 
layat Khan to the Deputy Governorship of 
the Reserve Bank, might have had some 
esoteric reason at the back of it, but it removed 
him from a sphere where his presence was a 
great public utility to an office in Calcutta 
with routine duties which can be performed 


equally well if not better by a professional 
banker. Sir Sikandar enjoys the confidence 
of all communities in the Punjab and it is 
on their invitation that* according to the 
report in the Tribune, he 1 is resigning" 
his lucrative job to organise the province 
for autonomy. Sir Fazli Hussain who recently 
retired from Membership of the Government 
of India, has nd* been enjoying good health 
for some time and it is believed that he will r 
be glad to hand over the leadership of his- 
parly to Sir Sikandar Khan* As regards. 
Sir Fasli himself* ■ whatever might have been 
his views in the past, his experience as a member 
of the Government of India has converted him 
Into a broadminded statesman with a greatly 
attenuated belief in communal politics* * 

£tudy of English s—Addressing the Fergusson 
College students In February, ( Mr. Jayakar 
pleaded for the study of English not merely as 
a compulsory subject for examinations but as 
a valuable instrument of culture on account of 
its intrinsic merits. The exhortation is by no- 
means superfluous. Owing to several causes, 
there has been of late years a lowering of the 
standard of English in our schools and colleges* 
One of these is the attitude of the Government 
as expressed in art advertisement, which appeared 
some time back, inviting applications for a 
Reader in English for Elphinstone College 
on a salary of rupees one hundred a month ^ 
vacations excluded ! What kind of a man did 
Government expect to secure on these terms ? 
They might as well abolish the College as 
they abolished the Deccan College rather 
than subject it to slow starvation in this way* 
Students coached in English language and 
literature by one who is willing to accept 
a hundred rupees leaving out vacations not out 
of love for the college, is not likely to learn 
to appreciate the genius of the language as 
Mr* Jayakar, educated under a vastly different 
regime, can and wishes them to, do. Political 
prejudice, said Mr. Jayakar, should not affect 
the study of the English language by Indian c m 
students, English, unlike most other languages, 
is not associated with one nationality, Each of 
the British Dominions claims to be a separate 
nation* The United States is a great Power 
outside the British orbit of influence. China 
and Japan have English as a compulsory second 
language in their schools. In many countries- 
of Europe, English has ousted French from the 
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pre-eminence which it not long- ago enjoyed as 
the medium of international intercourse^ ■ Unless 
there is something Intrinsically* valuable in 
itj it is impossible to account for the phenomenal 
diffusion of English in regent years, ; Why 
Indians like Raja Ram Mohan Roy acclaimed 
it with fervour, was that it was the 
language of civil freedom. It is still that, 
although the British seem no longer to love 
freedom as did their forefathers. Still, however, 
the genius of the language and history of their 
■country, is felt at least to the extent that British 
officials, when they act as Oriental despots 
are supposed to act, are constrained to 
.camouflage their conduct with the paint of free¬ 
dom and democracy. If this is the case in 
England with a tradition of civil freedom ex¬ 
tending back several centuries and enshrined in 
her institutions, language and history, it needs 
not much insight to guess what it will be in 
,a country where it is an acquisition of hardly a 
whole century and where the tradition of 
unalloyed autocracy has struck deep roots in 
culture and society, 

. Well -Deserved Tribute :—The grand demon¬ 
stration which was held in Patna last week to 
give expression to the high esteem in which 
Babu Rajendra Prasad is held by all sections of 
Biharees irrespective of their political sympathies, 
shows that, whatever might have been the case 
in Judea two thousand years ago, the saying that 
a prophet is not honoured in his own country, 
does not hold good of Bihar and India- Mr, 
Sachchidananda Sin ha, whom we congratulate 
-on his appointment to the Vice-Chancellorship of 
Patna University, presided and paid a fervent 
tribute to the character and work of the retiring 
Congress President, The Government of Madras 
in their Administration Report for last year 
testified that Babu Rajendra Prasad’s speeches 
during his tour of that province “were moderate 
in tone and confined to the constructive pro¬ 
gramme of the Congress. n It is impossible to 
think of his being anything but moderate and 
constructive as only men with a clear purpose 
and a definite aim, not liable to be distracted by 
side issues, can be. When the Government of 
India unwisely banned his contemplated mission 
of relief to Quetta soon after the earthquake, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad had the opportunity of 
creating a first class sensation by journeying 
towards Quetta in the certainty of having to 
return from the railway station. The temptation 
to the average popular leader would have 
been irresistible- But Babu Rajendra Prasad 
■merely said that, if he was not allowed 
to serve the sufferers in Quetta, he can equally 
■well- serve them all the same when they 
are removed to places outsi e the devastated 
city. That, to our mind, showed the strength 
of the man's character. Some people miy 
be aptly described in Bism.±rk’s famous phrase 
as lath painted to look like iron. The converse is 
true of Babu Rajendra Prasad, He is iron painted 
to look like lath. Even under grave provocation 
such as the Bihar Publicity official's ill-mannered 


diatribe against the administration of the Bihar 
Relief Fund, he preserved his composure and 
equipoise.; We agree with Mr* Sinha: that 
pubnc men like Babu Rajendra Prasad are rare. 
The popular leader has of necessity to be a bit 

of a charlatan. ^ .. , 

The crowd must have emphatic warrant. 

The right arm’s rod-sweep, the tongue’s 
imperial fiat. 

Never dares the man put off the prophet. 

It is to the credit of the Indian people that 
they could appreciate and honour a man without 
a trace of the charlatan in him like Babu 
Rajendra Prasad. 

Congress and Office:—-The Working Committee 
of the Congress has wisely decided to postpone 
consideration of the question whether Congress 
members of the Legislature should or snould not 
accept office if they are returned to the Legisla¬ 
tures with a sufficient majority. The sweeping 
victories at the last election to the Legislative 
Assembly are not absolutely reliable as a 
forecast of the probable results of the elections 
to the Provincial Legislatures next year. The' 
surprising defeat of Professor K* T, Shah in 
the by-election for the Bombay University seat 
in the Local Legislative Council, notwithstanding 
the strong support given to him by the Congress 
party and Press, by Dr- Vad who is compara¬ 
tively little known outside his profession, can 
oot be explained away as being due to 
Deccani*Gujarati partiality. At elections to 
the Senate Gujaratis have practically left 
Deccan far behind. There is among educated 
men a distinct cooling down of enthusiasm 
for the Congress and it is difficult to judge how 
far this feeling has spread. Then, again, in some 

I provinces conditions are such that if the 
Congress declares against holding office, few of 
its candidates will have a chance of being 
elected. New Orissa has strongly deprecated 
dragging that province into controversial elec* 
ti sneering at the threshold of its career* In 
Madras Presidency, the electors will have no 
interest in returning Congressmen unless they 
undertake to supplant the present Ministers in 
office. Apart from iheir merits or demerits the 
province is rather tired of them and is longing 
to give a swing to*- the pendulum. It may 
also be the case in some other provinces that 
a declaration in favour of holding office, may 
go against Congress candidates. All things 
considered, the Working Committee has wisel> 
decided that it will be time to decide the question 
when the results of the elections can be more or 
less accurately estimated. As regards the othei 
resolutions, their ideology is bourgeois though 
the phraseology may smack of Marxian 
Congress leaders have a difficult task to reconcik 
the Socialists amon* them to a programme 
which would be supported by the older leader 
who do not believe m bringing in the milleniun 
by a stroke of the pen. The Congress Socialis 
is satisfied that the wording of the Working 
Committee's resolutions closely follows ths draf 
of its party; and .the substance of then i 
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not such as need cause alarm to conservative 
Congressmen. Har dora 

A Hasty Decision :—We publish in another 
column the statement issued by Mr. Subhas 
Bose of the reasons which led him to decide 
to return to India after the warning- conveyed 
to him that he might be detained as a political 
prisoner if he did so. To a large extent, the 
Government's action made it impossible for a 
man of Mr. Bose’s temperament to adopt any 
other course. Nevertheless, we agree with the 
Indian and European friends whom he consulted 
and who advised him to ignore the Government 
challenge and remain in Europe. Over and 
above the reasons which prompted them to give 
the advice, there is also another which should 
have weighed with Mr. Bose. It is obvious 
from the replies given to questions asked in the 
House of Commons that the Secretary of State 
for India is not at all anxious to take upon 
himself the responsibility for detaining Mr. Bose 
without trial under an antiquated Regulation. 
Answering a question by Mr. Thurtle on 
Monday whether Lord Zetland would state 
whether it was intended to formulate a definite 
charge and bring Mr. Bose to trial the Under 
Secretary, Mr. Butler, said that his chief must 
be guided by the views of the authorities in 
India as regards the action to be taken. The 
Government of India may ignore the resolution 
of the Legislative Assembly but they 
can not ignore the House of Cbmmons; and 
if Lord Zetland feels that the reasons 
given by them for detaining Mr. Bose under 
lettrcs ae cachet procedure, are not such as a 
British Secretary of State can urge before a 
British House of Commons, they will have 
either to bring Mr. Bose to trial or release him* 
By deciding to return, Mr. Bose has relieved the 
Government of India of a very difficult task. 
Instead of having to give reasons for detaining a 
British subject without trial, which is repugnant 
to the spirit of the British constitution, they have 
now merely to say that Mr. Bose defied their 
warning and that such defiance if tolerated will 
have a dangerous effect on the Indian masses. 
Sir Henry Craik has good reason to thank 
heaven fervently that Mr, Bose decided to return. 
Since the above was in type, Mr. Bose landed 
in Bombay on Wednesday and was promptly 
placed under arrest under the century old 
Regulation, 

The King find the Pandit- —We referred last 
week to the story that Lord Halifax, the ex- 
Viceroy who negotiated the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
seven yeans ago, had written to Gandhiji to have 
a frank talk with Lord Linlithgow when the 
latter arrives in India to take over the viceroyalty 
from Lord Willingdon. It was repudiated both 
by Gandhiji and by Government. The New 
Delhi correspondent of the Amrila Bastnr 
Patrika of Calcutta reported on March 96: 
^Riyasa£ t a local weekly, has published a 
report in its issue that while Pandit Jawaharlal 
was in London, the King's Private Secretary 
wrote to Pandit Nehru extending an invitation 


to meet the King. r The paper says that this 
information was based on a letter received from 
an ex-Minister of Parliament, The paper mem*" 
lions that the invitation had been extended on 
the advice of Lord Linlithgow for discussion of 
political issues relating to India. Jawaharlal 
declined the invitation on the ground that his 
meeting the King or Lord Linlithgow would 
lead to all sorts of speculations in political circles 
in India.” The Riyasai is an Urdu paper which 
is not very well known outside the Punjab but 
the Amrita Bazar Patriko* has an alUIndia 
reputation and it is surprising that even after the 
reproduction of the story by it, it has remained 
practically unnoticed by the Indian Press. Pandit 
Jawaharlal has not contradicted the Rivasmfs 
information. King Edward VIII during the short 
time since he succeeded his father, has given 
evidence of having a mind of his own. He has 
travelled all over the Empire and knows more 
of its men and affairs than most of his 
Ministers. There is no constitutional restric¬ 
tion on his seeing any of his subjects whom 
he wishes to see. There is nothing inherently 
improbable or improper in His Majesty 
desiring to meet an Indian leader who happened 
to be in London, Pandit Jawaharlal’s alleged 
refusal to see the King and, even more, the 
reason given for the refusal, if the invitation 
was really given, can only be characterised as 
astonishing. To let go a golden opportunity of 
placing the cause of his country before the King 
who desired to know i t first-hand from the 
President-elect of the National Congress, and 
to do that for fear that it might give rise to 
speculation in India, is hardly what one would 
expect of the Pandit, 

The End of the Lindbergh Baby Case:—The 

execution _ of Bruno Richard Hauptmann in 
Trenton jail, New Jersey, on Saturday last 
marks the close or one of the most sensational 
cases ia the annals of crime. The Lindbergh* 
child was kidnapped and murdered on March 1st 
193 a. It took nearly four years for the final 
act in the tragedy to be performed. That the 
crime should have taken over three years to 
detect in a country so well equipped with the 
apparatus of detection in all its departments and 
where means of communication are the most 
complete, perhaps, in the whole world, is astoni¬ 
shing, But the cunning of criminals develops 
side by side with improvement in the 
means of detection. In this case, except a 
broken ladder left on the lawn near the 
house, there was absolutely no trace of the 
criminal available to the expert detectives who 
were put to unravel the mystery, A broken 
piece of wood would seem to be the last thing 
in the world to give a clue to a crime but in 
this case it proved to be the determining factor. 
A wood expert of the U, S. A. Forest Service 
was able, after prolonged investigation involving 
the examination of some 2,090 limber yards in 
the whole country, to identify the broken ladder as 
the plank which was found to be torn off the 
flooring in Hauptmann’s residence. 
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LORD WILLING DON, 

At a banquet given in * his honour by the 
European 1 Association of Calcutta, Lord 
Willingdon was reported to have said that his 
6 wn natural preference was for the life of a 
country gentleman. He was more interested in 
breeding pigs than in dealing with people. But 
he married a wife—and there he was. Viceroy of 
India/ The time is not distant when an 
ambitious wife will not have to seek the 
realisation of her ambition through a husband 
who does not share it but can achieve it in her 
own right. In the case of our retiring Viceroy, 
however, the diverse ambitions of husband and 
wife were harmonised in a unique manner. 
Lord 1 Willingdon set himself to act the part of a 
statesman but followed his natural bent in the 
manner of his statesmanship. Front the very 
first day of his connection with India, he had 
one main policy to which he has remained 
constant through the nearly twenty years for 
which it has lasted. That policy was to 
advance Indians to the higher posts which had 
been barred to them but to discountenance any 
large constitutional reforms. This was the 
fixed idea \ of British Liberals which Lord 
Willingdon brought with him. After several 
talks with Gokhale who “made no secret of his 
ultimate hope and design—India to he on the 
footing of a self-governing colony"—the phrase 
" Dominion Status’* was not invented until many 
years later—Lord Morley wrote to Lord Minto: 
*T half suspect that what they (Indian politicals) 
really want a million times beyond political 
reform, is access to the higher administrative 
posts of all sorts, though they are alive to 
the inseparable , connection between the two,” 
To be quite fair, there was much in the nature 
of the reforms demanded by Indian leaders in the 
pre-war era to justify Lord Motley's suspicion. 
Though they might have been alive to the 
Inseparable connection between political reform 
and accession to high office, Indian leaders did 
not see clearly enough that Indianisation of the 
Services was likely to prove a great obstacle to 
political reform except it come as a consequence 
of political reform. Lord Willingdon came 
with this idea and he has never been able 
to shake himself free, of it. When he 
wrote to the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, 
in Januaiy 19X6 of his “profound and certain 
belief in the necessity for a big and generous 
gesture in the way of legislation both in 
economic and administrative matters by the 
Home Government'’ towards India, he did not 
visualise any fundamental change in the system 
of Indian government. “Of course/' he 
explained “it is true that the advance of the Indian 
means the gradual disappearance of this great 
Civil Service cut here, but that, if the Indians are 
given a real chance to progress, is inevitable/’ It 
is not improbable that the prospect of the elimina¬ 
tion of the Indian Civil Service foreshadowed 


in this letter, inspired Mr- Lloyd George to 
declare in Parliament that nothing should 
be done to weaken the steel frame. How¬ 
ever that may be, the fact remains that, during 
Lord Willingdon’s regime, Indians have been 
appointed to the higher posts which had 
been so far filled only by British officials, to a 
much larger extent than . under any previous 
Viceroy. There can be no doubt that this 
si due in / no small ‘.measure to the personal 
influence of His Excellency. Lord Willingdon 
also played with the idea of becoming the first 
Viceroy of India under a Dominion constitution* 
He expressed his earnest hopes in this d irection 
in more than *one of his public speeches before 
the National Government was established in 
England. But. he did little else to advance the 
cause and, indeed, when his Government had 
the opportunity, they did not avail themselves 
of it to make a stand against the many vagaries 
of the Hoare scheme of constitutional reform. 

But the outstanding feature of the Willingdon 
regime, is the Ordinances which he promulgated. 
These were intended to suppress the Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement but they were so com¬ 
prehensive and so drastic that they suppressed 
all political and much other activity- His pre¬ 
decessor, Lord Irwin, it is true, started the issue 
of Ordinances. But he fully realised that they 
were only a makeshift and no true remedy; 
and he made exceptions in the case of swadeshi 
and anti-liquor propaganda. He declared that 
it was no part of his policy to make a solitude 
and call it peace. Lord Willingdon had none 
of his predecessor’s scruples and he had no 
prevision. Much of the Ordinance material has 
since been enacted as part' of the permanent law 
of the land. It is true that the Ordinance 
regime put an end to Civil Disobedience 
but it also put an end to the hope associated 
with Civil Disobedience of India being 
able to set an example to the world of 
carrying through a political ' revolution by 
entirely non-violent means. The policy of 
Indianisation of the higher offices undoubtedly 
helped the Viceroy in the application of his 
policy of ^thorough’. The non-official Indian 
Opposition in the Legislature and outside was* 
paralysed by the advocacy and defence Of the 
repressive measures being entrusted to Indian 
officials. One of the Draft Resolutions of the 
Working Committee of the National Congress 
which we printed in the last issue, gives a long 
list of measures directed against civil liberties 
and avers that 41 at no period since the great 
revolt of 1357 has ther suppression of civil and 
personal liberties and the repression of the 
Indian people, which is the normal feature of 
British Indian administration in India today, 
been so great as it is now." There is some 
exaggeration in this, as In 1357 and the 
years which . followed immediately after, many 
of the things which are catalogued in the 
resolution as having been suppressed sudk 
as the Congress, Labour Unions and Ashrams, 
did not exist. There was then really 
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little to suppress* Nevertheless it is quite 
true that the reign of law which British rule 
introduced, has in Targe part been broken 
into by the Ordinances which substituted 
Executive instead of Judicial authority as 
arbiter in certain classes of offences, many of 
which are quite new and unknown to the Indian 
Penal Code comprehensive as it is supposed to 
be- Even the elementary maxim of jurisprudence 
that a man should be regarded as innocent 
unless he is proved to be guilty, has been inverted 
in the case of political and press offences. 
Outside politics, Lord Willi rig-don’s Government 
has followed the policy of developing India as an 
estate and not as a State within the British 
Commonwealth. Its fiscal policy has been 
directed to balance its budget by unbalancing 
those of the Provinces and private concerns 
and individuals. Lord Willingdon’s Viceroyalty 
may be described as a personal success 
to His Excellency but a public catastrophe 
for India. It can not be altogether a 
pleasing reflection to him ui the evening of his 
life that his name will be associated in the 
memory of thousands of the Indian people with 
sufferings which they had done nothing to merit. 

. THE BUDDHA'S WAV. 

Bhikku Mettaya.* 

We were interested to read the leader you wrote 
on March Slat* under the title •‘The Two Ways” 
wherein speaking of the Lord Buddha you remark ; 
"The point we wish to emphasise here, is that the 
Buddha while he did his best to relieve the patient 
did not offer to cure him. Buddha's method was to 
change the mental attitude of sufferers and not their 
material condition. 11 

This remark* we feel, is a great Injustice done to 
the great Teacher who, to use the striking language 
of Dr. Olden berg* a non-Buddhist, stands forth as the 
most prominent of the world's physicians that 
traversed India in monastic garb. In history* we see 
no other Teacher who cured the world as Lord 
Buddha did nor one who improved its material 
oonditbn so much as he did* Fa-l-Iian* the celebrated 
Chinese pilgrim who came to India in the early years 
of the 5th century of the Christian era, describes 
the happy state of the "Middle Kingdom (of the 
Brahmans) 1 ' then in ths following words- 

“It has a temperate climate* without frost or snow; 
and the people are prosperous and happy, without 
registration or official restrictions* Only those who 
till the King^s land have to pay so mutch on the profit 
they make* Those who want to go away, may go; those 
who want to Slop* may stop* I nc king in his adminis¬ 
tration uses no corporal punishments; criminals are 
merely fined according to the gravity of their offences. 
Even for a second attempt at rebellion the punishment 
is only the lose of the right hand. The men of the 
King's body-guard have all fixed salaries. Through¬ 
out the country no one kills any living things* nor 
drinks wine* nor eats onions or garlic; but chandalas 
are segregated* Chandala is their name for foul men 
(lepers).,,.*.In this country they do not keep pigs 
or fowls, there are no dealings in cattle, no butchers, 
shops or distilleries in their market-places' 1 

(Dr, H, A Giles' translation) 

The noble Fa-Hian Is accepted as a speaker of 
truth both by the East and the West and if we 
compare ana contrast this picture of India then with 

"Ol blub* BodCii BoflUtj Oatouta*, 


what it is to-day* we will know how wholly the Lord 
Bnddha cured the world of its ills, and how* by 
treading the Golden Path shown by him, even the 
world today will free herself of all her misery, 
Asoka* the great disciple of the Lord Buddha, 
nourished hundreds of years before Fa-Hian, That 
great emperor, after his conversion, sheathed his 
sword never to draw it out again, and following 
the Lord of Compassion, became the father of all 
beings that breathe. At his request, the President 
of the Third Council sent missionaries, who were 
healers of the heart, to almost the whole of the 
then known world, and for healing ills of the flesh, 
the benevolent emperor established hospitals for 
man and beast net onl^ in India, but even in the 
realm of Antioch os* the Greek King. 

Every act the Lord Buddha did. He did It in com¬ 
passion, and he taught hEs disciples also to 
renunciate self and to serve the World through 
compassion and love* The inscriptions of Asoka are 
but an echo of the sweet words of his master and 
of this emperor Mr. H. G. Welts, a non-Buddhist, 
and an historian of the greatest integrity says ; 

"For eight and twenty years Asoka worked sanely 
for the real needs of men. Amidst the tens of 
thousands of names of monarchs that crowd the 
columns of history, their majesties and gracious nsses 
and serenities and royal highnesses and the like, the 
name of Asoka shines, and shines almost alone, a 
star. From the Volga to Japan his name is still 
honoured* China,. Tibet* and even India, though it 
has left his doctrine, preserve the tradition of his 
greatness* More living men cherish his memory 
to-day than have ever heard the names of Cons tan* 
tine or Charlemagne." (Outline of History) 

We have quoted disinterested scholars deliberately 
and what Mr. Wells said of Asoka as a king, any 
honest historian may say of the Lord Buddha as a 
World Teacher* History tells us that there was no 
other teacher who walked India curing the siik^ 
consoling the disconsolate, teaching the 7ruth aui 
dispensing happiness as the Lord Buddha did. He was 
now at Benares, now at Raptgaha, now at Vesali and 
now at Sava It hi and this land, when he trod it in 
journeying, was fully happy. He gave the same 
love to all alike, to Brahmin and Chan dal a, to 
queen and courtezan, to saint and slave girl. In his 
presence none was high, none low. Those who, iii 
the world, were highest* sat at his feet with the 
lowest- He gave unity to India and the world. What 
the Lord Buddha did was converting the world from 
greed to renunciation, from hatred to love, and from 
cruelly to compassion. In the noble Noble Eightfold. 

Path taught by him, the second step is Right 
Mindedness. The disciple of the Lord Buddha 
sets his thoughts on Renunciation {Nekkhamma\ 

Love (Afe/fla) and compassicn ( Ahitnsa )* These arc 
saving thoughts. After thinking we act-—act that 
the world may benefit- Giving up acquisitiveness 
and putting away. thoughts of self, we work for 
the good and happiness of others. In Buddhism, 
the man who comes forward to serve the world, 
monarch, minister or monk, must have renunciation 
as his mandate. And it was through this portal 
of renunciation that alt great Buddhist kings' entered 
the path of service. Was not Asoka reluctant to Om 
rule f He would not be the ruler, but the servant 
and the modest adviser, Buddhist Love is never 
limited* Nor is it inactive* The real lover of the 
World works ceaselessly for its welfare. And 
the Ahimsa that the Lord Buddha taught the 
world is not merely refraining from doing any 
harm to the world* but it is also removing 
the sufferings of the world* But without 
enunciating self, no one would either love the 
world or remove its sufferings. One may speak 
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of doing so, and pretend to do so, but one will 
never do good to the world or remove its suffer*ngs 
without sacrificing self. And unless one sees the 
sorrows immanent in life and the misery the world 
is subject to, one will not practise true renunciation. 
Hence the Lord Buddha taught suffering as the 
first Noble Truth, We never hate a patient, we 
never harm him—-but we always wish him well and 
strive to cure him. The whole world is suffering. All 
life is one In that all are suffering, and all life is one 
as all wish for happiness. Hence Lord Buddha 
taught man by practice first and by precept next, 
to strive to make the whole world happy. To who ever 
that went to him. Lord Buddha gave happiness. 
They that followed him on the Aryan Path of 
Right View, Right Mindedness. Right Word* Right 
Action, Right Livelihood, Right Exert Ion* Right 
Recollected ness, and Right Concentration, won Peace 
and the H t ghe s t H app l n es s, Foremos t among I nd ian 
monarch S that followed the Lord Buddha was As ok a 
and he made India and the world happy. Even to-day 
Asoka is the prototype for any monarch that wishes 
to rule the earth righteously and Lord Buddha is the 
True Teacher that any man must accept if he is to 
live a life of love, purity and service. Lf we are to 
recount incidents to show how the Lord Buddha 
helped the world both spiritually and materially, we 
shall have to write a very large book. But we may 
make mention of some instances. 

There was a Brahman named Bharadvaja, who lost 
all his riches. His many daughters came home with 
their children also and the old man fell into debt. 
Early in the morning creditors would surround his 
house and demand the debts saying 41 Give our 
money V* 4 Give our money 1” The poor man also 
lost his fourteen oxen six days ago: 

And early in the morning, without any hope in the 
world, without a single friend in the world, he wan¬ 
dered into the woods. Seeing him, the Lord Buddha 
went in compassion to him, took the old man 
with him to King Kosala, and told the King the 
-pathetic tale. The good king paid away all his 
<iebt 9 , had his wi fe and dang hters brough t to 
the palace* gave the daughters in marriage, 
.and keeping the old Brahmiaee tn the royal 
residenoe, cherished her as his grandmother* Ha 
■also offered the old monk robes and requisites, and 
became his lay brother. Thus Bharadvaja, the 
Brahman, who lost all, found, through the grace of 
the Lord Buddha, more than wbat he lost, for he 
won Eternal Peace and Happiness also. 

One day when the Lord was about to preach, a 
poor man oppressed with pangs of hunger came to 
him and the Lord said to the people of the house 
-“Feed this hungry brother," And the Lord kept 
the whole audience in waiting till that man finished his 
meal. When he had eat^n his meal, he was 
physically relieved and bis mind became tranquil. 
Then the Lord preached the Dhamma and the poor 
man was established in sanctity. 

Every step the Lord took was for the benefit of the 
world, every word he uttered was sweet. He who 
could not look on even while an animal was suffering, 
how could h© bear to look on when man was suffer¬ 
ing? One day some children were hurting a rattle 
snake, "and the Lord going to them, taught them to 
love the poor creature and leave it in peace* One 
.day the Lord saw a man fishing, and repaired thither. 
The man, on seeing the Lord, threw away his fishing 
rod and stood still* And the Lord, in the friendliest 
manner. Inquired ,s What, friend, is thy nameF* 1 44 My 
name, Q* Lord, Is Ariya*' said the man. And the Lord 
said to him* "Friend Ariyas never harm any living 
being*" And Ariya thereafter never did any living 
being harm. 


There is the story of Angulimala. He had a voice 
like vengeance and the beasts of the forest trembled 
when he roared am Ang^limsla* ,,, He already had 
killed nine-hundred and ninty-nine men, and that day 
he had raised his sword to kill his very mother, 
when lo I the Lord saved him and mother both. So 
tender did the heart of the murderer grew, he later 
could not bear to see the travail of a woman. 

You had reproduced In your valuable journal the 
story of ** How the Master Ministered the Sick,” 
from the *‘Maha Bod hi.” That is one instance. 
There are others also. And the Lord has said u He 
that nurseth the sick, he nurseth Me." Further* in 
the questions of Milinda we read 41 The Buddha 
esteems not the gifts offered to him, but only the 
alms that are shared with those in need.*’ Through 
the grace of the Lord Buddha even bird and beast 
received the ^love of man. In Buddhist countries 
there still is the custom of giving * f Dana** to 
dogs, crows and other animals. It is a joyful 
spectacle to see hundreds of dogs and crows eating 
to their hearts' content: 

No one looked on this sick world with more love 
than he, and he washed this earth of all its stains 
even as He washed the red hand of Angulimala, 
and he made the heart of the world pure and happy 
in the highest. If there ever was one who gave 
life to the dead world it was the Lord Buddha. 

For, physical death is nothing in comparisons 
to the other death, which is of the spirit, 
because a man even if he is physically alive is 
as dead if he is dead in spirit and the dead corpse 
of the Spirit spreads disease and m si odour through¬ 
out the world giving death to others also* Greed is 
Death, Hatred is Death, and Ignorance is Death* 

But Renunciation on the other hand is Life, Love 
is Life and Knowledge is Life. He whose greed 
grows is on the path of death. They in whom evils 
grow are also on the path of death. They go from 
Dark to Dark. He that hates* envies and steals his 
neighbour is on the path of Death* The nation that 
tramples down another is also on the path of death* 
Such a killing nation is verily committing suicide. 

As she tramples down the other nation with her 
foot, her very hand strangles her own neck. 

The Lord Buddha gave Life to a dead world in 
that he brought love to where Hatred was, Renuncia¬ 
tion to where Acquisitiveness was. Peace to where 
war was and Light to where Darkness was. He gave 
life to the dead spirit of the world. He, and He 
alone taught the world the whole art of living, living; 
for the good of the world, each man a saviour of his 
fdlowmen. Where his teachings on the art of 
living followed, and only when they were followed, 
every other art also reached its zenith. It was during 
Buddhist days that Indian art was at its highest* 

Lord Buddha taught the world the art of living, Asoka 
taught the world the art of ruling and Buddhist misters 
taught the world the art of painting. Sir John Marshall 
the late Director General of Archaeology, speaking of 
Buddhist Art says: e ln the earliest caves you 
See Buddhist art almost at its zenith', you mark its 
graceful lines; its rich but restrained decoration, its 
transparent sincerity, and above all Its peace and 
tranquillity,.*,You have passed from the realm of 

Buddhism..and you realize—with a start as It 

were—the vast gulf that separates the two* You cai£Q m 
see forms obviously copied from the Buddhist; but 
their peacefulness is gone. Bihes (if I may use a 
Greek express ion } has given way to Pathos* They 
have become the incarnation of all dead forces of 
nature, of passion and of lust, of suffering and death. 

And so you go from one to another of these halls, 
surrounded by sombre and relentless forms, peering 
from their dark recesses; you surrender yourself 
involuntarily to the prevailing gloom, but you do not* 
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-you cannot forget the lofty spiritual beauty of the 
earlier eaves; and feu wonder mithin yourself what 
. came eve* the spirit or the character uf the people when 

■ they fortook Buddhism" 

Further, it Is Lord Buddha, the Sun of Truth, that 
even to-day gives the silver-lining to the dark clouds 
in our sky. Even to-day, it is at Puri, of ancient 
'Buddhist fame, that the children or mother India 

■ taste the bliss of unity even for one single moment. 
There all meet without any distinction of caste, sit 
together to one banquet of bre therhood and take 
to their homes as Food of Life the little that remains, 

Tn any Buddhist land, even to-day, this blessed 
unity is still found. In Ceylon,* in Burma and 
in Siam all meet in ecstasy at the feet of the Lord 
Buddha, When will that blessed day come when the 
children of mother India, learning the lesson of Puri, 
again become strong in unity P And although Manu 
condemns the man who, having performed a rite, does 
not partake of the flesh to be born twenty times a 
beast, although the Maha Bharata bears testimony to 
the high value of flesh as an article of food, although 
Samkara defends the jyetishtoma which involves the 
shedding of blood as an holy act, and although the 
Vedas and the Smritis authorise animal sacrifice, 
almost the whole of India is vegetarian to-day. 
3ehold how the love of the Lord Buddha worked in 
■the world, and how it still works, how it still serves. 
The great As oka, himself giving up the chase and 
prohibiting the slaying of bird, beast or fish 
in the royal household, advised his people also, 
leaving intentional killing alone, not even to bum 
chaS with small Insects, Harsha Siladitya also 
decreed that in his realm no living being should 
be killed, and the Indian people who had as rulers 
such benevolent men became fuil of love and kindness 
not only for rm-n, but for all living beings. Hence 
-even when animals were slain for religious sacrifices 
there was public Indignation and we hear the author 
of the N irnaya Sindhu saying : 

*'‘The slaughter of large bulls and large sheep for 
Brahmins Versed in the Vedas, should not be effected 
being detested by the public. Further, the rule 
let a cow fit for offering to Mitra and Varuna, 
or a barren cow, or one that has ceased to 
bear after calving be sacrificed, is duly ordained, 
but such sacrifice, being opposed to public feeling, 
could not be performed," *(For this and other 
‘information I am indebted to the late Frofi P. 
Laksmi Narasu. Vide “A study of Caste" by the 
same author) And although Krishna 

exhorts Arjuna to kilt as a duty, although Jesus 
Christ said to his disciples u he that hath no sword 
let him sell hi* gartnent tXnd buy one * and although 
the Koran makes Jihad or fighting the whole world 
in general a duty incumbent on the followers of Islam, 
the Lord Buddha said to his disciples "even if 
highway robbers with a two-handed saw should take 
you ana dismember you limb by limb , whoso grew 
darkened in mind thereby would not be fulfilling my 
injunctions™ It therefore is a 'cause for real joy that 
in the Land of the Lord's birth Ahitma still reigns, 
and we are very grateful to Mahatma Gandhi who 
gave new life to that ancient Aryan Law. 

These frets, 1 think, are enough to prove that the 
Lord Buddha cured the word of all its ills, that he 
served the world not in one way or in two ways, but 
in many ways and that he bestowed on it blessings 
both spiritual and material. During Buddhist 
days every country prospered, and every art 
flourished. The Golden Age of Ceylon was when 
eho had true Buddhist kings. Even to-day, through 
the grace of the Lord Buddha, she is the happiest 
island. In China, when the great Buddhist Emperor 
Wu TI reigned, there was prosperity and heavenly 
peace* Minden Min, the * Benevolent and Wise T \ 


made Burma an ideal republic even so late as 
the last century, Cambodia reached the zenith of 
glory in the reign of the great Jayavarman. 
Ana Japan at no other time was happier than during 
the reign of Empress Niko who had as regent her 
noble son Shotoku. Prince Shotoku, taking Vimala- 
kirti, a lay disciple of the*JLord Buddha as his proto¬ 
type, lived a very saintly, yet useful and active life. 
When his mother ascended the throne the country 
was divided* Father stood against son, wife against 
husband and parent against child. But through 
the grace of the Dhamma he gave the distracted 
land peace and he made the unhappy people full 
happy* Shotoku reformed the Government; made 
Buddhism the Imperial faith, and after taking 
holy orders, first practised, and then preached the 
new faith to relatives in the court and to the 
multitude in the market place and people "dazed 
with the splendour and soul stimulus of the new 
culture, thronged earnestly to hear him", (Vide 
"Epochs of Chinese and Japanese Art 1 * by Profi 
Ernest F* Fenollosa.) Shotoku was one of the 
greatest of the creative sages of Asia and it was 
during his regency that the first school of Japanese 
art proper, of which he was the hearr and soul, came 
into existence. It was he who gave Japan its Ajanta, 
the famous cathedral of Horiuji where we encounter 
the most beautiful statue of a Bodhi-Satta made In 
Japan, before whose sweet powerful smile 
says Professor Fenollosa* “no serious broad¬ 
minded Christian could quite free himself from the 
impulse to bow down,’ 1 Buddhism gave new life 
to Japan and even to-day Buddhism is the hope and 
glory of that land. History has proved that it was the 
Lord Buddha who cured the world whole* It has also 
proved that it was the Lord Buddha who gave India 
and the East Che many treasures of art. His disci¬ 
ples never have harmed any person, they have not 
shed one drop of blood for the spread of their 
religion, they have not trampled truth or plundred the 
prosperty of other nations, but Buddhist emperors, 
following the Lord's exhortation to Si ha and to Upali, 
have been protectors and liberal benefactors of 
other faiths. The moment one becomes a true 
disciple of the Lord Buddha, he devotes ail 
his powers for the welfare of the whole world. 
When Lord Buddha was Teacher, India was heaven 
on earth. Home was then BrahmaLoka, the realm 
of Love and Light, Parents were honoured like 
Brahmas by the children. Husband and wife lived 
like god and goddess, and bur Brahmins did not 
sin even In sleep, for hearts were pure. 

Even to-day there is the cure brought by the 
Lord Buddha, and the salvation of Aryavarta and 
the whole world, we believe, 4 is through him. 
If the West, ever thirsting for power, listens to 
the words of the Lordi 

Not for his own sake, not for the sake of another, 
should a man desire a sou or wealth or kingdom. 

“He should not seek to gain success for himself 
by unjuat means; so will he be upright, wise aud 
righteous.” (Ohammapada-translation by Prof. 
Burlingame.) Let the world listen to Him, let none 
wish to gaineven kingdoms by evil means, and there 
will be peace and happiness. Let the world walk the 
Path to the Deathless He showed, walking which we 
reach the Immortal, The Immortal, we say, for there 
Greed kills not Charity, Hatred kills not Love and 
Selfishness Kills not Justice. There Truth is not 
trampled down. There renunciation is the rule. And 
there is Peace. * not peace that grows by Lethe, * 
but 

Peace whose names are also Rapture, Power, 

Clear sight and Love: for these are parts of 
peace. ■■ 
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“SOVIET SIDELIGHTS." 

In an attractive and well-got up brochure 
entitled “Soviet Sidelights" 1 , Mr. M. Rl Ma9ani ha9 
embodied hi9 experiences and impressions of Soviet 
Russia which he visited last year. This was not 
his fir9t visit to that country. He had already 
been there some nine years ago. Himself an ardent 
socialist and with the opportunities he has had, 
Mr. Masani was able to see for himself and test how 
far the theory of Karl Marx and Lenin has found 
practical application in the Soviet Union which has 
aimed and almost achieved the greatest good of the 
greatest number of its people. The net result of 
achievements during the eighteen years of Soviet 
Regime, the author sums up as follows:—“The 
approach to a Socialist Society in the U. S. S. R., is 
the biggest single advance in Social Justice 9ince the 
days ofthe caveman. A few men may for a while 
consume more than their less useful brethren but no 
one can hire out land or buildings or machinery or 
hire the labour of another for his profit. 

The advance is not only in social justice but 
also in social organization. In a world where every 
other country is burdened with a large community of 
unemployed, there are literally no unemployed 
in the U. S. S. R*, and there is everywhere a 
demand for more workers. At a time when the 
standard of living of the masses in every country 
in Europe and America is going down, the people 
of the Soviet Union are experiencing prosperity 
such as they have never known before. It is no 
objection to say that the Russian worker is still 
not so well fed or clothed or housed as the British 
or the American worker. Of course he is not. But 
the fact remains that he is much better fed and 
clothed and housed than he was under the Tsar or 
even in 1927, before the first Five Year Plan. The 
hope9 of one year become the achievement of the 
next and alone in the world the Soviet citizen looks 
forward to scaling new heights of achievement, 
attaining higher standards of lire, year by year. 

The progress is not however in the materia] sphere 
alone. The cultural progress made, has been perhap 3 
even more wonderful. In 1913, the figure of literacy 
of the Russian Empire was 33 per cent. In 1928 
the Soviet Union had already reached the figure 
of 58*4 per cent and in 1932, 90 per cent of the people 
had attained literacy* Has a movement dispelling 
on such a vast scale and in such a short period 
the darkness of ignorance, been known before in 
human history ? 

In 1913, 2*7 million newspapers were sold; in 
1933,36 millions. Every year now, 53,800 new books 
are printed in 90 languages, because like India, 
the Soviet Union is a country of many races and 
languages. Sidney Webb estimates that the issues of 
the press and literature generally are greater in the 
U. S. S. R., than in England, Germany and the 
U.& A. put together. This, it will be remembered, 
in a country whioh was two-thirds illiterate only 
eighteen years ago! 

With material and cultural advancement has come 
physical regeneration. Sports are encouraged. Parks 
of Culture and Rest are full. It was after seeing the 
wonderful Park in Moscow that Mr. H. G. Wells 
remarked that if he were to die and return to Earth 
once more he knew of no other place where he would 
rather be born than in the Moscow Park of Culture 
and Rest! 

Along with men, women and children have come 
into their own. Woman has ceased to be a chattel 
and has attained all the rights of free humanity. 
The laws of marriage and divorce make that 
abundantly clear. The successful abolition of 
prostitution is one of the significant indications of 


that change. The child has become the special 1 , 
responsibility of the State in the U. S. S. R. It is a. 
criminal offence to strike a child, whether the offender- 
be the parent or the teacher." 

To have effected all these i9 by no means a mean 
achievement for the Soviet State. At the same 
time, the lack of individual and political liberty in- 
the otherwise ideal Socialist state has made 
Mr. Masani furiously to think. Though he is- 
inclined to believe that the dictatorship of the Soviet 
Union is of both Stalin and of the Communist Party,, 
he cannot ignore the fact that the Party is denied the 
right to oppose the “great leader and teacher Stalin."" 
The fate of Trotsky and others provides ample proof 
of it. But in this respect Soviet Russia is no worse 
than her German and Italian neighbours. So much . 
for the political part of the book. The author's 
experience in a Soviet steamer, his descrip¬ 
tions of the cities of Leningrad and Moscow, his 
visit to Baku the capital of Azerbaijan republic; his 
interviews with a Commissar, the Registrar of 
marriages and divorce, and Comrade Judge, inter- 
persed with wit and humour, furnish interesting 
reading and give a real insight into the Russia of 
today. “Soviet Sidelights" is a welcome addition to 
the literature on Soviet Russia and should be read by 
all on whom that country exerts a fascination*. 

As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his Foreword to 
the booklet says, the Russian Experiment ha9 passed 
that stage and ha9 become an accomplished fact with 
va9t achievement to it9 credit. In the New Ru 99 ia 
risen from the ashes of the old, the life and person¬ 
ality of the Russian people have undergone a process 
of transformation as almost to amount, in the words 
of the Webbs, to a New Civilisation. 


PLAC E OF ENGLISH IN INDIAN EDUCATION 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar. 

There is often a tendency to regard English Litera¬ 
ture as being merely a vehicle of expression through 
the English language—a kind of facile way by which 
you convey, through the medium of that language,. 
what you intend to 9ay. In my opinion, that is rather 
a narrow view of English literature. As I view it, 
the study of English literature is something greater 
than merely a medium of expression, the perfection 
of your vocabulary, or the sharpening of your verbal 
weapons. It is even greater than the power of facile, 
elegant or refined expression. It has a far higher 
place in our scheme of education, though in the hurry 
of passing examinations and securing honours, we 
are apt to forget it. 

Do not regard English literature as only a gift of 
expression; that is a small point, though largely • 
exaggerated in India. It is a rare experience in India to- 
hear an Indian speak English well. The very novelty 
of it is pleasant and secures praise. It is like a child 
beginning to speak. We forgive faults of expression, 
syntax and diction.' The *child speak9, and that is 
enough. You must therefore not attach too much 
importance to this. A gifted speaker, of course, like 
Mr. Sastri is a rare phenomenon, but it cannot be 
reproduced by mere imtative studies. 

I want you to study English literature historically, pnm 
The two characteristics of English literature, which 
are wellworth your study, are its simplicity and 
sweetness. It is as with Sanskrit—the bigger the 
author, the greater is the simplicity and sweetness ot 
his diction. That i9 the modern genius of the 
English language. It is easy enough to read the 
poem, but what is not always clear—and that is 
where the Professor should come to your resoue—is 


• Summarised from annivex^ry audtma to je-ngiiba uwr»ry 
Annotation, Fargosson College Poona. 
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the inan * and the motive behind the poem. A great 
poet depicts much of what are perpetual human 
sentiments. He ia not a propagandist in a narrow 
sense. He is scarcely a theorist. His audience ia 
the entire civilized world, and in proportion as he 
rises over the bounds and limitations of race, age or 
clime, does his work gain in excellence* 

Simplicity of style, which is so essential in modern 
times, whether at the Bar or on tbe public platform 
comes from clearness of thinking. Do not imagine 
that the speaker who excels in speaking simple 
English, does nothing more than that. His ideas are 
clear, and therefore his words are clear. Clearness 
of diction arises from clearness of thinking. It 
may be a question of writing an essay, or it may 
be a question of writing a poem. Whatever It may 
be, try and acquire the habit of thinking clearly. 
Decide for yourself what you want to say p and then 
the words will shape themselves into literary moulds 
suited to your ideas. 

Those who feel inclined to adopt a journalistic 
career, won't derive much help from the ancient 
models, for, when these were written, journalism was 
different from what it is now. Journalism is essentially 
the creation of the age to which it belongs. It is 
often bom out of the conflicts of the times. Sis 
features therefore are non-permanent and vary from 
lime to time. The student of journalism will there¬ 
fore have to plunge deep into the vortex of his times 
and evolve a style suited to his subject. 

Coming now to the most fascinating of all pro¬ 
fessions, namely, that of the public man or the public 
speaker, to which I suppose the modern young 
Student feels most drawn, you will have to make 
your choice from a different class of Hterary gifts. 
You may derive some benefit from the writings and 
speeches of the great Advocates of your times, who 
have been great public speakers. Burke and 
Brougham are now out of date, but you may derive 
great benefit from the speeches of great Advocates 
like Lord Reading, 

A gift of expression cannot be cultivated in 
isolation from ideas* It is often a good plan, in 
the earlier stages, to note with deliberation how a 
great author expresses his ideas. Contrast it with 
your way of expressing the same thought. Note the 
difference* and ask yourself why is It so. Where 
did I go wrong P Why did not this way of expression 
occur to me ? What shall I do to make suoh 
expressions my own? Mere memorizing won't 
help you much* Memorising must be carried deeper 
than mere learning by rote. Try and understand 
the mental habits of the author which are the true 
parent of bis style. Acquire these mental habits, 
and then his literary way* will become easier of 
imitation. It U an evil habit to imitate a great 
author by copying his turns of expression and piling 
them up in sentence alter sentence. It may pass as 
literary skill with the injudicious, but can never 
acouro an enduring place as a literary piece. The 
style supports the ideas. If these are weighty they 
will need a style corresponding In weight and steadi¬ 
ness. In all suoh matters, the one golden rule is 
to bo natural and avoid ostentatious imitation. The 
danger of suoh ostentation is greater in the case of 
literature whioh is not in your language, sucked with 
the mother’s milk. 

It is always a good plan. In the case of a foreign 
language like English, to lose no opportunity of 
hearing a good speaker who speaks the language as 
his native tongue. In Poona you may be lacking in 
atioh opportunities, but whenever you get them, you 
should not allow them to slip by. The great beauty 
of the English language is its sweetness and simpli¬ 
city, Its sweetness partially arises from the fact that 


it has a most fascinating system of accents, which 
does not exist In our language. I want you to note 
that very carefully. If you want to study and speak 
the English language well, try and get at the right 
accent, A word may contain several syllables, but the 
accent is generally on one syllable only* Mark out that 
syllable and place the accent there. A word im badly 
pronounced, if the accent is placed on the wrong- 
syllable, Or, what is generally our Indian way, if all 
the syllables are pronounced with equal emphasis* 
One badly pronounced word may jar on the ear of 
the judicious and thereby spoil the effect of an 
otherwise faultless speech. The next rule to note irr 
connection with the sweetness of the English 
language is that the syllables, which follow the 
accented one, have to be rapidly slurred over. We 
have no system of accents in Marathi but we are 
equally critical of vocal errors. Fancy a good speech 
in Marathi, well conceived, well delivered but in 
which W and ** were wrongly inter-changed. What a 
bathos 1 

The sweetness of the English language is closely 
allied to its simplicity* For acquiring that excellence* 
one book I would recommend to you, viz, the Bible* 
It is the Same rule as with Marathi or Sanskrit, viz.* 
the higher the author, the simpler is his diction. 
Take the Mahabharat and Ramayan in the original 
Sanskrit, or the Dasa^Bodha of Ramdas. Do not 
abhor the New Testament, because it is the religious 
book of your rulers. Your President just quoted a 
little sentence from the Bible, and you noticed bow 
it stood out of the rest of the speech like a litttfc 
jewel. To this day, the Bible holds the field, as being 1 
the simplest composition in the English language* 
and I cannot do better than recommend its study. 

It will be a mistake to allow your political dislike 
of British rule to come in the way of your studying 
English literature with appreciation and good will. You 
will never make any progress, if your attitude is one of 
hatred, contempt or abhorrence for the culture of 
the people whose literature you are studying. You 
have to get over your political dislikes* if any, anil 
concentrate your mind upon the beauty of the 
literature you read. When in the field of literature* 
you are not a politican and have no political or social 
antipathies. 


GAEKWAR JUBILEE IN NEW YORK. 

(From a Correspondent.) 

The Diamond Jubilee of sixty years progressive 
rule of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda, International President of the World Fellow¬ 
ship of Faiths, was celebrated at a banquet-enter¬ 
tainment in the Hotel Biltmore, New York, on 
Monday evening, March 9th, by the members and 
friends of the World Fellowship of Faiths, 

The Sponsoring Committee of this banquet included- 
His Excellency Sir Ronald Lindsay, Mrs, Andrew- 
Carnegie, Mrs. James Roosevelt, Mrs. Charlotte 
Goddard Shaw* Mr, and Mrs, James S. Cuahman, Mrs, 
Sidney C* Borg* Mr* and Mrs. Fierro C, Cartier, Mr*. 
James Speyer, Dr* and Mrs. John Haynes Holmes, 

Mr. J. Frederick Talcott, The Rt, Rev. Ernest M* 
Stires, Madame Ganna Walska, Dr. Cyrus Adler* 

Dr. Henry Moskowitz and Justice Jacob S, Strdlifclar.COm 
Several hundreds of people attended the banquei 
and after-dinner entertainment. The toast of the 
President of the United States was proposed by- 
Mr* Kedamath Das Gupta of India, Founder and. 
General Executive of the World Fellowship of Faiths* 

In proposing the toast Mr* Das Gupta said,. 
“President Roosevelt’s recent radio address should 
be a source of inspiration to all ot us, emphasizing 
as it does fellowship and understanding, exhorting 
us “to find a common ground on which all faiths 
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can stand.*’ He further added that the people of 
the United States were among the most spiritually- 
minded. <ipcU 

The toast of His Majesty King Edward VIII was 
proposed by the Rev. Eliot White. He emphasized 
the democratic humane qualities of the new King. 
The toast of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar 
of Baroda was proposed by Sir Gerald Campbell, 
British Consul General in New York. In proposing 
the toast he spoke about the great achievements 
and reforms of His Highness and also paid tribute 
to India for her culture and spirituality. 

Sir Albion Baneiji, former Prime Minister of 
Mysore, who came to New York for a short visit, 
supported Sir Gerald Campbell in the toast of His 
Highness and referred particularly to the compulsory, 
free education which His Highness introduced into 
his State. 

Rabbi B. Leon Hurwitz, Chairman of the Brooklyn 
Council of the World Fellowship of Faiths, said; 
*The achievements of His Highness* benevolent rule 
are too numerous to enumerate which include not only 
oompulsory, free education but sanitary improvement, 
amelioration of the condition of depressed classes and 
aboriginal tribes, founding of Kalabhavan (Art 
'school) and technical school, establishing public 
libraries, state bank and construction of highways, 
public buildings and parks, etc.” 

Messages of appreciation of the works of the 
Maharaja Gaekwar were read from eminent American 
and British leaders who know His Highness inti¬ 
mately, which included the Governor of Illinois, 
the Mayor of Chicago, the Rev. Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 
the Rt. Hon. Marquess of Crewe, Lord Lamington, 
Colonel Wedgewood Benn and Sir Francis Young- 
husband. 

The dinner was followed by an entertainment 
with music of many lands. The singers included 
the Greek Opera stars, Tito Xirelli and Madame 
Ismene Xirelli, and the famous Sinhalese singers, 
Surya Sena and Nelun Devi. Moving- pictures taken 
by the Fox Movietone at the time of the Diamond 
Jubilee celebration in Baroda last January were 
•shown together with pictures of the Maharaja, the 
Maharani and other members of the family. 

Tho entertainment was concluded with the pre¬ 
sentation of a short Indian play called “Savitri or 
Love Conquers Death,” adapted by Kedarnath Das 
Gupta from the Hindu epic, Mahabharata. Artists 
included Madame Barry-Orlova, Miss Elaine Eldridge, 
Mr. William Hallman, Mr. Herbert Rudley and Mr. 
Bhupesh Guha. 

People of many creeds and nationalities were 
■represented at this celebration. Among those who 
participated included Americans, Christians, Jews 
Negroes, English men and women, French, Polish, 
German, Russian, Italian, Moslem, Hindus, Sinhalese, 
Greeks, Latvians, and adherents of New Thought, 
Theosophy, Baha’i and other modern religions. It 
is a happy coincidence that the international aspect 
of this affair occurred without planning. 

It was further announced that His Highness the 
Maharaja Gaekwar was expected to attend the 
Second International Congress of the World Fellow¬ 
ship of Faiths scheduled in London from July 8 
xo 18. - 

Banned Film of Mecca-—At the eleventh 
hour the premier of the film 4 ‘PilgTimagc to Mecca" was 
forbidden by the authorities in Alexandra. This film 
4000 metres in length was taken in great secrecy at 
Mecca itself, although the strictest regulations obtain in 
the holy city forbidding the U9© of any pnotographic 
instruments. Tho owner and “carr.erawoman” is a 
European lady, Madame Mour Dahaby, who married an 
Egyptian and was converted to Islam. It is a mystery 
how Madame Dahaby succeeded in smuggling the 
necessary apparatus into Mecca, 


BABURAJENDRA PR AS AD. • 
Sachchidananda Sinha. 

Since his election, in October 1934, as the President 
of the Congress, our honoured guest had made, 
more than once, most extensive tours throughout 
the length and breadth of India, literally from the 
Himalayas to the Cape Comorin, and he has done 
it now continuously for 18 months at all seasons of 
the year, travelling from place to place, and carrying 
the message of hope and goodwill to the people of 
the various provinces. Those who, like myself, 
know that he is a chronic invalid as the victim of 
asthma, can easily realise the numerous privations 
and the serious sufferings which he mu9t have had to 
undergo during these prolonged and incessant tours. 

It has been my unique privilege to know, more or less 
intimately, almost all the Presidents of the Congress, 
during the la9t 50 years of it9 existence, but— 
without any idea of derogating in the least from the 
work of any one of his predecessors—I maintain 
that few of them brought to bear upon their work, 
as President, that unparalleled devotion to duty and 
rare self-abnegation which has been displayed by 
Babu Rajendra Prasad. There are present at 
this gathering many of those who were his 
colleagues at the Bar during the years 
he practised as an advocate in the Calcutta 
and the Patna High Courts, and they will, I am 
sure, fully confirm my statement that had he 
but cared to aspire after the laurels crowning the 
brow of either a successful advocate, or of an adminis¬ 
trator—a judgeship, a rank in the Cabinet or the 
Presidentship of a legislature—there is nothing which 
he could not have reasonably aspired to and been 
disappointed o£ But Babu Rajendra Prasad has 
been cast in a sterner stuff than many of us. His ideals 
and aspirations 9oar ever so much higher thin many 
of us can persuade ourselves to accept a 9 feasi¬ 
ble for us. He represents a much higher type of 
humanity than many of us can aspire to be. It may 
be—in fact, I believe it is—that the realist element 
is absolutely necessary in this universe to carry on 
the day-to-day work on which the well-being of 
humanity depends, but it is none-the-less necessary 
to appreciate that higher type of worker, represented 
by Babu Rajendra Prasad, who displays a 
spirit of self-abnegation and self-sacrifice, 
coupled with absolutely disinterested public ser¬ 
vice, which is but rarely met in this world, and 
certainly not easily found in this country. The 
distinction which I have sought to draw between the 
two types of public workers is brought into striking 
relief by one of the greatest English poets. Robert 
Browning, in his well-known poem called “The 
Grammarian’s Funeral.’ You will permit me to read 
out to you but one stanza from it which is highly 
apposite and specially relevent to the view 1 have 
tried to express in my ow feeble language :— ’ 

“That low man 9eeks a little thing to do. . , 

See9 it and does it: 

This high man, .with a great thing to pursue, 

Dies ere he knows it. 

That low man goes on adding one to one. 

His hundred’s soon hit; 

This high man, aiming at a million, misses an unit. 
That has the world here—should he need the next, 0ITI 
Let the world mind him 1 

This, throws himself on God, and unperplexed 
Seeking shall find him.” 

Now Browning obviously uses the words “ high ” 
and ' low ’ in this 9 tanza not in their common 
acceptation with reference to oharacter, but to those 
of ideals and aspirations of humanity. The many in 
this world must necessarily represent the type which 

* Spoeoh pnblio reception nt farina, 2nd April. 
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Browning calls * low though he does not deny that 
his * low * man (in the sense of the realist) is as 
'much essential for the well-being and progress of 
humanity, as the 'high' man representing the superior 
type of worker, whose work we must all admire and try 
to emulate, though we can never excel it- _ But while 
fully holding that in the economy of Providence, the 
'low' man is as essential to the well-being of God's 
creatures as is the 'high' man, there is all the more 
reason that those representing the former type should 
express their appreciation of the work ana worth of 
■the 'high* man and the type he represents so that 
it may servo as a glorious example to all. And it 
is In this spirit that we have assembled here to-day 
as representatives of the various towns, cities and 
districts of this province of Behar, to testify our 
appreciation of the work and worth of Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, our admiration for his selflessness and our 
fondness for his loving personality- 

THE OXFORD MOVEMENT IN NORWAY. 

Synnove Larsen Baasch writes in Unity : “In 
all the fear and distrust now, the Oxford movement 
is gaining ground, the more rapidly because it 
Stresses important matters which are common to 
.all honest Christians, without demanding a bleeding 
wound* of severance from one's accustomed church. 
To many seekers this movement has been a blessing \ 
it has strengthened and unified their spiritual life. 
They no longer live on their selfish intelligence but 
listen for guidance from God, and thus live fearlessly. 
Explain it how you will, as integration of personality 
or as obedience to God, I know at least two people 
who were quite ordinary before, and who now tower 
above the rest of us, in insight, in power to influence 
-others, in peacefulness. To them, religion is not 
a plaster on a wound, but the core of their being. 

The Oxford movement is spreading like fire in 
dry grass. It has become fashionable in Norway. 
There is an institution cal led _ the Oxford tea, where 
qjppcr-claas women gather in smartly simple and 
expensive gowns to exchange stories about God and 
His ways. In Oslo last winter there was an 
■enormous sale of black afternoon dresses. The 
■marvels of His inspiration are broadcast wherever 
the Oxford teams meet. And so, maybe we have 
found the one thing that can save us from war. 
Maybe in our fright we have found the one piece of 
jnagio that will flatter God and stop Judgment. 
With or without Oxford, all thorough individuals 
iknow that this will be a teat, not only of armaments, 
cunning, and cruelty, but first and last a test or 
character. Now each one stands alone to endure 
what must be endured. 

Hltlep's Seven Points i^The following are 
the main points of the Not* of Herr Hitler, handed 
-over to the Ambassadors of the Locarno Powers 
Firstly, Germany attacks the Locarno Agreement on 
account of the I- ranco- Soviet Pact; Secondly, she 
regards herself as free from stipulations regarding 
the demilitarised RhineJaad Zone * Thirdly, Germany 
expressre her read mess to agree to a new demilitarised 
sons, provided France and Belgium also demilitarise the 
tone of their frontiers ; Fourthly, offers to sign a 
-twenty-live year non-aggression pact in the West, pro¬ 
vided Britain and Italy agree to be guarantors; Fifthly, 
Germany offers to admit Holland if she desires; Sixthly, 
■he oflerm to Conclude an Air Pact in the West, and a 
non-aggression pact In the East Including Lithuania; 
Seventhly, Germany expect* that within a reasonable 
time through friendly negotiations, the question of 
colonies will be amicably settled. If all these matters 
are agreed to Germany 1* ready to return to the League 
of Nations, provided the Covenant is separated from 
'the Peace Treaty. 


CO-OFERATION BETWEEN CHINA AND 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS, 

The China Committee of the Council of the 
League met in March to consider the present situa¬ 
tion and the 1936 programme as regards the plan of 
technical co-operation between China and the League 
of Nations. This plan, which has been in operation 
since 193!, is intended to enable the National 
Economic Council of China to have recourse to the 
League technical organisations in connection with 
the work of national reconstruction in China; in such 
ways as it may see fit and as are provided for in the 
plan. 

The 1936 programme provides for continuing the 
lorms of co-operation already begun. This includes 
the maintenance of the administrative office at 
Nanking, and the continuance of the contract of Mr* 
Campbell,an expert on rural co-operation, who began 
his work in China in September 1935. Agriculture 
has always been, and continues to be, of primary 
importance for China, Since a very large part of the 
population Is dependent on it for its livelihood- The 
National Economic Council has accordingly devoted 
special attention to the numerous problems constant¬ 
ly arising in this sphere as a result of the special 
conditions obtaining in China. One problem relates 
to the agricultural co-operative societies which, in 
recent years, have_ begun to expand in a remarkable 
manner. The Chinese Government, being convinced 
of their utility, but realising at the same time 
the necessity for encouraging their development 
on the lines and according to the rules dictated 
by the experience of other countries, decided to 
obtain the advice of a first-class technician. It 
requested the League's assistance in this connection 
and Mr. Campbell, who had acquired a great reputa¬ 
tion in Ceylon in these matters was engaged for a 
mission starting in September 1935 and which it was 
proposed, in order to achieve the best possible 
results, should cover several years- . 

Another expert in China under the plan of co* 
operation is M. B. Mari, an Italian, who has been 
living in China since the autumn of 1932 and who 
was engaged through the good offices of the League 
Economic Organisation at the request of the 
Chinese Government as an expert in silk culture, 
with the object of developing and improving condi¬ 
tions in the silk industry- He acts as technical 
adviser to the National Economic Council in this 
connection. 

The National Economic Council of China has 
frequently called upon the Communications and 
Transit Organisation of the League in connection 
with its work. The representatives of the Transit 
Organisation have advised the Chinese Government 
on road questions, the conservancy of waterways and 
irrigation, and their co-ordinating activities in connec¬ 
tion with these different matters have been of 
considerable value. 

In 1935. the Communications and Transit Organ!* 
sation, at the Chinese Government's request, applied 
to certain experts with special qualifications on 
various questions of capital importance for China. 

A mission of four experts appointed by the Com¬ 
munications and Transit Organisation made a careful Qppj 
preliminary Study of the problems Submitted to it, 
subsequently proceeding to China, where they remain¬ 
ed from December 1S3+ to the spring of 1935 and 
were able, to obtain indispensable data with a view 
to subs cque nt technical cons id era ti on. With the 

aid of a fifth expert, who had already been asso¬ 
ciated which the preliminary studies, a voluminous 
report was prepared on the oasis of individual drafts 
by the experts specially assigned to the study of 
the different problems treated— v*x. t the Hwai River 
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regulation 9cheme, waterways of northern China, 
work on the Fen Ho, scheme for regulation of 
the Hsia Chieng Ho, regulation of the Yellow River, 
Kuang Ting reservoir on the Yung Ting Ho, 
problems arising in connection with the Yangtse 
Kiang, water-power in Shen9i, irrigation on the 
Suiyau, and the general problem of road and land 
communications in China, 

M. Bourdrez (Netherlands) of the Transit Orga¬ 
nisation, who has been in China since the begin¬ 
ning of 1932, is at the service of the National 
Economio Council as an expert on water-power 
problems, in particular in connection with river re¬ 
gulation schemes. 

Following on la9t year’s mission 9ent to China, to 
which reference has been made above, the Chairman 
of the Advisory and Technical Committee on Com¬ 
munications and Transit took steps to improve the 
co-ordination on the spot of the work in application 
of the experts* different recommendations and their 
execution by the Chinese authorities by appointing 
one of his experts, M. Coursin, Chief Engineer 
of the French Ponts et Chaussees Department 
and Director of Public Work9 in Mauagascar, 
to proceed again to China as the representative of 
the Committee with the National Economic Council. 
M. Coursin left in November 1935. Hi9 mission will 
terminate on October 15th, 1936. He is to spend 
the last few months of hi9 mission in Europe in order 
to furnish the Chairman of the Advisory and 
Technical Committee on Communications and Transit 
with any observations or suggestions of value which 
he may have to make for the continuance of the work 
of co-operation between the Transit Organisation 
and the Chinese Government. 

Co-operation with the Health Organisation—which 
was intended to be followed later by co-operation 
with the other technical organisations—was first 
requested by the Chinese Government at the end of 

1929 and was agreed to by the Council in May 1930. 
The result has been a series of practical achieve¬ 
ments by the Nanking central authorities, the Health 
Organisation having been represented from May 

1930 down to the end of 1934 by Dr. B. Borcic, who, 
during this period, collaborated actively in the 
technical work of the Health Administration. 

Dr. A Stampar, Honorary Director of Public 
Health in Yugoslavia and a former member of the 
League of Nations Health Committee, was al9o 
placed at the disposal of the National Economio 
Council and the Health Administration of China in 
September 1933, in accordance with the new plan of 
co-operation inaugurated by the decision of the 
Committee of the Council on July * *T 8th, 
1933. He has been called upon to co¬ 
operate with the National Economic Council in the 
matter of rural reconstruction. 

At that time, the National Economic Council had 
decided to concentrate its efforts, particularly in the 
matter of general reconstruction, on two regions, one 
in the north-west (Shansi and Kansu) and the other 
in Kiang3u These two regions were selected partly 
on account of agricultural distress, some of the main 
cau9e9 of which were infectious diseases among 
human beings and animals, particularly in the 
north-west. As far back as November 1933, 
Dr. Stampar began to study the health situation in 
these provinces on the spot. Up to the end of 1935 
he had studied from a technical aspect Kiangsi, 
Hunan, Szechuan, Kwangsi, Yunnan, Fukien, Ninghsia, 
Chinghai Kansu, Shensi, Chahar, Suiyuan, Hopei 
and Hokonor. * 

At the request of its Chinese member, the China 
Committee of the Council decided upon extending 
the plan of technical co-operation in a new direction i 


the Chinese National Economic Council attaches^ 
great importance to opportunities for its own specia¬ 
lists to gain first-hand knowledge of how proolems 
of reconstruction, finance, health, waterways, etc., 
are handled in day-to-day practice in other countries. 

For this purpose, it wishes to send selected specia¬ 
lists abroad under the plan of co-operation with 
the League. These specialists would utilise the 
machinery of the technical organisations and 
Secretariat to obtain the experience and insight inta 
administration and reconstruction work in other 
countries. The necessary arrangements will be 
made by the Chinese Government in agreement with 
the Secretary-General. The specialists, who will, 
rank as temporary members of the Secretariat for the 
purpose, will be given the facilities they require, 
both at Geneva, where a good deal of information on 
these matters is available in the archives of the 
Secretariat and the International Labour Office, and 
in whatever countries afford the best opportunities- 
for study of the subjects chosen, and to which these 
Chinese specialists could be sent on temporary- 
missions after a preliminary stay at the Secretariat 
and according to a plan to be worked out by the 
Secretariat. 

MR. SUBHAS BOSES STATEMENT. 

“Since I received the letter of the British Con9uh 
at Vienna, I have been deliberating as to what 1 
should do in 9ucb circumstances ana have also beem 
in consultation with 9 ome Indian and European 
friends, including that great lover of India, M. 
Romain Rolland. Most of them have expressed fhe 
opinion that it would be futile to court imprison¬ 
ment at this stage when the Congress had openly 
given up civil disobedience and they think that 
1 could be of some service to our cau9e by- 
remaining a free man outside India. They- 
have also expressed concern that my health 
which has improved greatly 9ince coming to Europe 
but which is still far from satisfactory—may again 
receive a severe setback as a result of incarceration,, 
from which it may be difficult to recover. A further 
consideration has been urged—namely, that since 
the suspension of the civil disobedience movement 
Congressmen have not in many cases been defying- 
official orders calculated to restrict their liberty. 

These are weighty arguments, but after giving 
them the consideration that they deserve, I have been 
forced to the conclusion that I should adhere to my- 
previou9 resolve to return home in order to attend the- 
ensuing session of the Lucknow Congress. In coming 
to this conclusion, I have Ignored altogether all 
personal considerations and have viewed the matter 
entirely from the point of view of national interest and 
national duty. If 1 had felt that I could be of some 
substantial service to our cause while remaining 
outside India. I would certainly have postponed my 
return—in 9pite of the risk of being misunderstood at. 
home. But I feel that in the present ciroumsUnces 
I cannot render my substantial service to our cause 
while remaining in Europe.- • 

M If I had either sufficient funds at my disposal 
or sufficient backing from the Congress—my public 
utility during my stay in Europe would have been 
muoh greater than at present. But the executors 
of the Batel Fund, for reasons which are best known com 
to them, have been sitting tight over that money 
and the Working Committee of the Congress have 
declined to vest me with any representative capacity.. 
Though I have during the last three years endea¬ 
voured to advance the cause of India in spite of such 
difficulties, I have felt that my achievement has been 
far less than what it should have been; and if I were- 
to continue my stay in Europe, my achievement is- 
not likely to be greater than in the past. / t 
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In these circumstances, my place is among 
<my countrymen at home. No doubt, the prospect 
-regarding my health In the event of my renewed 
'incarceration is a gloomy one—hut that is a prospect 
which a public man in India will always have to 
face. There only remains the consideration whether 
I should defy an official order at a time when civil 
/ disobedience as a weapon of mass Struggle has been 
suspended. Official interference with elementary 
: human rights should never be taken lying down 
The order (or threat) of the Government of India is a, 
most Outrageous one—because when given effect to 
It will bo not only a case of imprisonment without 
trial but also a ease of imprisonment in anticipation 
of political activity. * 

f would be doing a distinct disservice to the 
public cause I have endeavoured to serve during the 
. last 15 years if I were to submit to such a threat. 
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Branches 


THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(EitabilBhed 7th, September 1900*) 

IIQOlFORiTKD UHD»a THW INDLAH OOMPANDUI AOT 

▼I o» 1881. 

MEAD OFFICE l 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS* BOMBAY. 

BULLION EXCHANGE. 

Sheik Memon St., Bombay. 
BANDRA, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4* Hughes Road, Bombay. 
KALB A DEVI ROAD, BOMBAY, 
(Corner of Picket Road.) 
AHMEDABAD. 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch. 
CALCUTTA. 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. . 

POONA. . • 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT. 

^ SURAT. 1 

Capital Subscribed ...... Ra. 2,00,00,000 

Capital CaUed up „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund ...... „ 1,04,00,000 

London Agents :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs. 800 to 
Ra. 1,00.000 @ IX per annum. Interest on balances in 
c ocoa of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
Vo credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to leas than Ks. 5 per half year. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 


Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable term a 
Rales on application.* The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 

Tbe Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and tbe collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. A. G. GRAY, 

Manager. 


THE 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Money saved wisely in these days brinp Happiness 
and when spent unwisely, it brings over whelming 
debts, worry, distress and unhappiness. 

Make therefore a regular saving by opening a 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

with u> and earn interest on Daily balances 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Before hiring a Safe in any of the .Safe Deposit 
Vaults of Bombay, you are requested to risk our 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide is 
oar favour as others have done, 

S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, 

Managing Director* 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: Apollo Street, Fort, Bombay. 
BRANCHES l 


Baramatt (District Poona). 
Islampur (District 3atarn). 
Karad „ * ). 

Tasgaon ( .. \ 

3atara ( „ •> „ \ 

KlrloskariradL’C « * 

Shlrata ( „ , ) 

Koregaon ( „ ). 

Kopergaoti (District Ahmed. 

nagar). 

3hevgaon ( „ ., ). 

Atimednagar , .. )■ 

Bhlwandl (District Thant). 
Palghar ( „ n \ 

Kalyan ( »• « X 

Aklu| (District Shot a pur). 


Vlramgam 

Dhulta 

Dondalcha 

Nandurbar 

Shlrpur 

3hahada 

Sakri 

Slndkhoda 

Malegaon 

Sntnnn 

Kalwan 

Uohad 

Kalol 


(District Ah me* 
dabadli 
(District West 
Khandesta)! 



.DIRECTORS' 

8lr Ohanllal V.Mshts, HLOJS.I., 


Sir Lnlabhnl Ssmaldas, KL, 
Mndhowjas D. Thaok«rs«y, 

Esq., 

R. G. Bart ay*. Eaq., 

Q. P. Murdmhwar, Esq., 

B. N. Keahvatn, Esq., 


SHARK CAPITA!* >— 
( Fully Paid) 


Prof. V. Q. Kale.* 

R. N. Rajadnv*. Esq* 

A. P. Kalkam l, F.*q„ 

D. W. Rani, Eaq., 

F. B. Laxmanhwar, Enq., 
a M. Gandhi, Esqr., 1 
Rao Bahadur R. v. Vaadekai 
V. I*. Mehta, Eaq., 


Ra. 1 s. 9 d. 90 e 


1 DEPOSITS fixed tor one year and shorter or longw periods 
are aeoepted. Kates and other partiefilers may be asaeitained 
from the undersigned. 


*. CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened Cor Co-eperetfva* 
Boo left as and Individual*. Intersst Is allowed oo dally balenaoa 
not sxaeedlng Rs. 1,00,000, 

9. 8AVINOS BANK DEPOSITB are aooepted' and (ntarwS 
paid at 1 per esnt. on minimum monthly balances. Roles may 
be obtained from the undersigned. 

4. Drafts are Issued on district and othsr towns on terms to be* 
asoertalned on application. 

6. Tbs Bank fineness only registered Coopers Urn SoolaUsa is 
tbe Bombay Presldonoy, on the recommendation of the Registrar, 
Oo-operatlvs Soolettee, Bombay Prastdenoy. 

6. Aoaouots are audited quarterly by a firm of Incorporated 
Accountants and yeatly by a Speoial Government Auditor, 
Quarterly statements of financial position are published In the 
“ Bombay Government Gaeette.” 


VA1KUNTH la MEHTA, 

Managing. Dir si cor,. 


VERY IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922, 
known as the Malavia Conference. 

The reminiscences, of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading’s 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists. The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Report contains interesting corres- 

E ondence including correspondence 
etween the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Price As. 8 including Postage. 

For Copies Apply to:— 

The Manager, 

Indian Social Reformer, 
Kamaksbi Ho use, 
Bandra, Borribay 20 
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_ •' ■ • _ :_ 

CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 

realpatidar.com _ 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
^Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
to the many uses of cement and concrete. 

# All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors. 

# The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
he lacking. 

# The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 
producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. 

# The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— 
its'existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. 

# For further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

If you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
Construction , write to P. O. POX 397 , Bombay, quoting reference /. S • R./36 . 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain ; 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
.received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as. extra.— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN. 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 (inland), 5sh. (foreign), and $2 (U. S. A.), postage and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20. 
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Fabrics 



_ MYSORE SILK 

FABRICS are pure 
#©[!/' Swadeshi materials, 
y> made of the finest Indian 
Silt yarn, by skilled Indian 
labour, Indian capital back¬ 
ing the Mysore Government*® 
enterprise* 


In a fascinating variety of 
distinctive designs in many 
charming colours and shades, 
Mysore Silts are hard-wearing 
materials* They wash excel¬ 
lently, their beautiful colours 
are permanent, fast to sun and 
soap* And, because they are 
essentially Indian, they cost far 
less than silks of foreign manu¬ 
facture- 


Government Silk Hearing Factory, 
MYSORE, 1 

Agents :— ' * ■ 

THE MYSORE PRODUCTS, 191, Princess Street, Bombay. 

Leading Stockists '.— 

1. The Svadeshi, Yusut Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY. realpat fjjom 

2. The Mysore Silk Depot, Svadeshi Market, Kalbadevl, BOMBAY. 
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"I mill be aa harsh as truth, and aa uncompromising as justice;I am in earnest—I will not equivocate—I will not 
excuse, 1 will not retreat a single inch— And I will be heard." WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON in the Liberator. 


CONTENTS 


Tho Now Viceroy. 

Tha Moalera Longue. 

Tha Lucknow Congress. 

The Indian Problem. 

The Duddh* and Miracles. 
Untonchahility and Sikhism. 
Lord Willingdon'a Administra¬ 
tion. 

Hind a Woman’s Disabilities. 


Sir Ramakribna Centenary. 
America Faces the East. 

Dewan Bahadur Raghun&tha 
Kao. 

Moro Working Committee 
Resolutions. 

Untouchablo Lincoln. 

A Movement for World Christ • 
Isoity. 


NOTES 

Tho New Viceroy :—The Marquis of Linlith¬ 
gow with his family landed in Bombay yester¬ 
day morning and left the same evening for 
New Delhi where he will enter on the duties 
of his office on Lord Willingdon’s departure by 
the English Mail steamer this afternoon. They 
have the good wishes of the Indian people for 
their health and happiness during their sojourn 
in this land. Lord Linlithgow may be re¬ 
minded that he starts his Indian career with 
the great handicap of having been one of 
the principal architects of the new Reforms 
Scheme which the whole country regards as an 
affront to Indian intelligence. There can be 
no two opinions about it. The President of 
the Moslem League condemned it as strongly 
as the President of the National Congress. 
Liberal leaders have been no less emphatic in 
their disapproval. That Parliament has sanc¬ 
tioned it does not make the scheme better or 
more acceptable. There is not a single repre¬ 
sentative of India in the British Parliament. 
Besides, Parliament has .been responsible for 
many blunders and injustices to India in the 
past. The people of Great Britain who 
•elected the Parliament and who have the 
opportunity of electing’its successor, may accept 
a wrong measure in the hope of having it righted 
by their representatives in a later Parliament. 
The Indian people can entertain no such hope. 
They are, therefore, bound to exert their utmost 
to create a situation in this country, which will be 
felt by the British electors as needing their 
intervention. In some ways, therefore, it is rather 
a disadvantage than an advantage that Lord 
Linlithgow has been so closely associated with the 
enactment of this highly obnoxious measure. 
How far he will be successful in reconciling 
the Indian public to the humiliation of having 
this Act thrust on them, will depend to a large 
extent on how far he is able to dissociate 
himself from his personal share in it and to 
enter sympathetically into the minds of Indian 
leaders who are strongly opposed to it on 


various grounds. His Cabinet, as at present 
constituted, cannot help him much in this 
direction. In small things as in great, its 
members, individually and collectively, have in¬ 
sisted, in maintaining their own views against 
reason and commonsense in the face of 
nonoffical oppostion. The refusal of the 
Finance Member to provide for the recon¬ 
struction of Quetta from loans and not 
from revenue as he wanted, is a recent glaring- 
instance. Even on the strictest Gladstonian 
principle, the reconstruction of an earthquake- 
smitten city out of revenue, will be hard to justify. 
This is one instance but it is typicalof the frame 
of mind of the Executive Council with which 
Lord Linlithgow will have to work. Under the- 
regime of his easygoing predecessor the country 
has drifted on to dangerous shoals. Lord 
Willingdon managed to produce a semblance of 
smooth waters by methods which in their nature- 
are liable to violent reactions. The situation, 
nevertheless, is not beyond the resources of wise 
and conciliatory statesmanship which, we trust,, 
will be vouchsfed to Lord Linlithgow. 

The Moslem League :—The Moslem League 
was started some 30 years ago to voice the 
aspirations of Indian Muslims to consolidate 
their position as a distinct community and to- 
have it recognised and safeguarded as such in 
any political constitution that may be conferred 
on India. It was to a deputation of the Moslem 
League that Lord Minto promised that, in the* 
franchise proposals of Government, religious 
belief would be an essential consideration. The 
Lucknow Pact between the National Congress 
and the Moslem League by which the former 
withdrew its opposition to communal electorates 
and agreed upon the distribution of seats in the 
Legislatures in a certain proportion, was the 
League’s second great achievement. This Pact 
was adopted as the basis of the electoral scheme 
of the Montagu Chelmsford reforms in 1919. 
Then came the Khilafat movement and the close 
alliance between the National Congress and tfesteom 
movement. The alliance was dissolved and was 
succeeded by a period of the bitter antagonism 
of alienated confederates, on the publication 
of the Nehru Committee's Report the provision 
made for Muslim representation in which was 
considerate inadequate. Congress thereupon put 
aside the Report and several attempts were subse¬ 
quently made to find a basis for unity between 
Congress and the League. These were unsucoess- 
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-ful. The scene then shifted to the Round Table 
Conference in London. rl n the discussions at the 
■first Conference fundamental differences emerged 
between the viewpoints of Mr. Jinnah and of the 
group led by His Highness the Aga Khan, In 
the second Conference Mr, Jinnah was dropped 
and the Moslem side was represented by 
the Aga Khan group. This was surprising as 
practically all the fourteen points of Mr. Jinnah 
were adopted as their own by the Aga Khan s 
group and most of them have since been given 
-effect to in the Hoare scheme. The main point of 
difference between the two side centers round the 
Federation. Mr. Jinnah is uncompromisingly 
■opposed to Federation on the lines proposed, 
.as he fears that most of the States will 
-constitute a permanent obstacle to political pro¬ 
gress under the new Constitution. For a time it 
seemd as if the Aga Khan group had carried the 
Muslim community with it. Mr. jinnah seemed 
to be isolated. He was only biding his time* 
There has recently been a shift towards 
his point of view and the meeting of the 
League held in Bombay was a personal 
triumph. According to the constitution of the 
League, Mr, Jinnah occupies the position of 
permanent President, Chairmen are elected 
for each session but the policy of the League 
is in the hands of the permanent President, 
The Chairman at the session held in Bombay 
last week was Sir Wazir Hasan, retired Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh* In his address he 
condemned the reforms but counselled their 
acceptance, and suggested that the Congress Fresh 
-dent and the permanent President of the League 
should convene a Conference of leading Indians 
to frame a more acceptable constitution* He also 
indicated some heads of subjects on which united 
action in the Legislatures would be possible 
between the Moslem League and Congress 
members. But the most significant passage in 
his address was a casual observation that India 
consisted of two nations, the Muslims one and, 
we suppose, all the rest of the population, the 
-other. If Sir Wasrir prefers to call the Muslims 
a nation instead of a community, he is entitled 
to please himself; but, in that case, there is no 
reason why Christians, Parsis and Jews not to 
mention bikhs and Ary a Samajists, Sunnis 
and Shias, Qadians and Khojas should not 
also be called nations. Only the word ‘nation' 
will have to be interpreted in a sense altogether 
different from that commonly attached to it. 
That the future of the country can be settled 
by a Hindu-Moslem Pact is a great delusion. 
Hindus at least are in honour bound to secure 
for the smaller minorities, which sought shelter 
in India relying on their toleration, equal rights 
with the largest minority. 

The Lucknow Congress :—The dust and din of 
the Congress session at Lucknow should be 
allowed time to subside before a judgment could 
be formed as to how f ar and in what way that 
body has been affected by the conflict of ideals 
which found expression in its discussions. 
Today we must be content with some general 


observatlons on the address of the President, 
Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, It is a remarkable 
pronouncement much—not <r somewhat * as 

the President himself said—out of the beat 
of presidential addresses. We earnestly 
trust that neither the length nor the frank 
avowal of the Pandit that he was a Socialist 
and believed that Socialism was the only 
remedy for Indians and the world's ills, will 
deter any considerable number of the public from 
perusing it with the attention which it merits. 
Apart from the views expressed, the address is 
interesting for the revelation it affords of an 
intense and eager personality. With Pandit 
jawharlal Nehru’s insistence that the problem of 
India is part of the world problem and can 
be understood rightly only in relation to it, 
we are in complete agreement. For one thing, 
we are liable for want of knowledge of the 
outside world to regard our problems as unique 
and insoluble- The fact, hcwever, is that every 
one of our problems has a counterpart in other 
countries and nations. But we differ from the 
Pandit in his view that the masses everywhere 
are pressing to take their destinies into their 
own hands. On the contrary, it seems to us 
that the masses are disillusioned regarding the 
power of the vote and are only too willing to 
place themselves under a Dictatorship which 
assures them of their daily bread. How other¬ 
wise can we explain the enthusiasm of so 
educated a people as the Germans for 
Herr Hitler or the unquestioning obedience 
rendered to Signor Mussolini by so artistic a 
people as the Italians? The nineteenth century 
aphorism of progress being from status to 
contract is being reversed. The nations are 
now progressing back from contract to status, 
most of all in Soviet Russia. Pandit jawharlal 
has some fixed notions about the upper and lower 
middle classes and the masses, which however 
true of Western society, leaves out of account 
the powerful influence of caste and community in 
India, based not on economic conditions 
but on heredity, belief, occupation. The 
Soviet Republic has some great achievements 
to its credit but it is only twenty years old 
as yet and to hold it up as a model for an ancient 
society like ours, is a bit temerarious. Trotsky 
himself in his history of the Russian Revolution 
points out that the ancient civilizations of Egypt, 
India and China had a character self-sufficient 
enough, and they Had time enough at their dis¬ 
posal, to bring their social relations, in spite of 
low productive powers, almost lo the same detail¬ 
ed completion to which their craftsmen brought 
up the products of their craft. In other words,com 
wbat Revolution was needed to achieve in 
hussia, was long ago achieved by normal 
processes in these ancient societies. 

The Indian Problem :—The problem of India, 
as we see it, is largely to preserve such of the 
old values as exist and to recreate those which 
have been lost in the vicissitudes through which 
we have passed. They have, at the least, a 
survival value* They, have helped us to outlive 
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our misfortunes*. We do not say that wc should 
not seek a | after and secure new values. 
By all means, let us do so but let ua 
not sacrifice those which we have under 
the impression that they are useless because 
they are not modern. The Pandit dislikes 
what he calls "vested interests.* It is quite 
possible that they may and often do become 
dangerous to society if allowed to outgrow 
their legitimate limits but their existence 
is necessary to every stable society. Without 
them no man can go out to his work in the 
morning with the certainty of finding a roof 
over his head in the evening when he returns 
to rest and recuperate for the next day's toil. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad- is reported to have 
remarked that the Pandit’s views were derived 
from book9. '1 hat is not a matter for criticism. 
The late Pandit Motilal Nehru once remarked 
that non-cooperators had non-coope rated 
with books, making immediately an exception 
of his son. We really think that Congress might 
have avoided some of its more glaring mistakes 
if Its leaders were not so entirely dependent on 
their personal impressions. Many problems of 
the day are as old as the hills and, at least to 
economise errors, we do well to acquaint 
ourselves with what was done or left 
undone by those who went before us. 
Pandit Jawharlal should read ^ the writings of 
Ranade in order to get the right perspective 
of the Indian problem in all its aspects. The 
temper of the Indian masses is reformist, 
not evolutionary. One word more. The 
smallest insect which crawls on earth, Momm¬ 
sen wrote, is far more wonderful than 
the most intricate machine, because the former 
is self-directing which the latter is not. A living 
society, to our mind, has the power to 
adapt itself to every change of environment. 
Planning presupposes that the thing to be 
planned for, has no life of its own. If it 
has, it has first to be killed before the plan 
would work. This, to our mind, is the root 
objection not only to Fascism and Nazism but 
also to Sovietism. We should add that the 
presence of Pandit Jawharlal at its head is a 
great asset to the Congress. Opinions change 
but character abides. A man of transparent 
sincerity, unllinching courage, and high ideals, 
the great political organisation has a worthy 
guide in him during the next twelve months. 
He is sure to make mistakes as greater men 
have done before him. But in the econemy of 
life, honest mistakes aie as valuable as inspired 
victories. 

The Buddha and Miracles :—The Venerable 
Bhikku Mettaya whose informing article on '‘The 
Buddha's Way” we published last week, has 
misunderstood our temark that the Buddha’s 
method was “to change the mental attitude of 
sufferers and r.ot their material condition.** In 
the article in which that remark was made, we 
were writing about miracles*said to be performed 
by great religious Teachers. The Bhikku gives 
instances showing that the Buddha was not 


unconcerned about the sufferings of his people- 
We did not say he was But the means which he 
used to relieve them, was not by way of miracle. 
In the case of the indigent Brahmin, Bharadwaja, 
referred to by the Bhikku, the Buddha took 
him to the King who relieved his wants, and 
did not himself feed and clothe him miraculo¬ 
usly out of' nothing. It is not the function of 
a religious Teacher to correct the economic 
inequalities of society. That can be done by 
others, as shown in Mr. Masani’s “Soviet Side¬ 
lights’* a review of which we published in the 
same R former. To cure a patient of malaria, 
to take an instance, by administering quinine is 
not a miracle, though Christian Missions 
seem to think that it is a proof of the 
truths of Christianity. Gautama Buddha 
did not make this mistake. The Bhikku 
also cites authorities showing that, during the 
time when Buddhism was the dominant 
religion, India prospered and the people were 
virtuous and happy. There is nothing 
strange in that. Jesus also taught that jf the 
people sought the Kingdom of Heaven all 
their material wants will be added unto them. 
Economic inequalities are, in the ultimate 
analysis, due to inappreciation of ethical values 
in a community; and moral reform is 
the only sure method of social reform. The 
mistake of many Socialists and Communists is to 
assign to the ethical and spiritual a lower 
position than to the economic and material 
aspects of society, in their schemes of social 
reform. Christian Socialism avoids this mistake 
but its basis is not wide enough to make it 
acceptable to all communities. A nation which 
is guided by religious and moral principles in all 
Us affairs may not be the richest or the most 
powerful nation on earth, but it will not 
lack in the essentials of true happiness. 

Untouchability and Sikhism >—An Associated 
Press Message says : “Before the commencement 
of the All-India Sikh Missionary Conference on 
the 12th April at Bagh A kalian 50 untouchables, 
including five leaders of the Thiya' community 
of Kerala, embraced Sikhism at Akal Takht 
and were given Sikh names and or 

swords. Jagadguru Shankaracharya of Nasik 
had sent a message blessing the conference and 
saying that he preferred the untouchables* 
conversion to the Sikh faith to conversion 
to other religions. Dr. Ambedkar in a 
short speech said that all communities 
were agitated over the problem of untouchables 
who were tired of social iniquities and had 
decided to desert Hinduism. He could not say 
about his future but he liked Sikhism, Sikhs 
were a self-respecting and against cast distincriors/ 
It was first reported that Dr. Ambedkar was 
to be one of those who received the Sikh 
baptism at this date, but he seems to have 
given way, at the last moment, to his character¬ 
istic indecision, and contented himself with 
saying that he liked Sikhism but preferred for 
the present to .suffer from the “contagious 
disease** called Hinduism. 
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' BOMBAY, April IS 1936. 

LORD WILLI (Si G DON’S 

’ ADMINISTRATION. 

Speaking before a joint sitting of the 
Legislative Assembly *and the . Council of 
State, Lord Willingdon referred to the 
principal features of his five years’ administra¬ 
tion. First of these was the situation on the 
North Western Frontier. He congratulated 
himself that during his term of. office the 
relations between the Government of India 
and the countries on India’s border were 
peaceful and friendly. “If there have been,** 
His Excellency went^ on to say “some 
incidents on the Frontier for the solution of 
which military operations have been necessary, 
1 can still claim that progress has been made 
towards the establishment of more settled condi¬ 
tions in this area. If f as I hope, our present 
policy of gradual ^ penetration by consent and 
negotiation is quietly and consistently pursued 
I do not doubt that my successors in this 
high office will hnd the Frontier problem far less 
troublesome in the future than it has proved 
in the past.’ 1 ; Lord Willingdon is not the 
first Viceroy to claim that he had found the 
right solution for the Frontier problem* Lord 
Cuxzon before him thought likewise. But the, 
problem still remains unsolved and will not 
be solved except by leaving the tribes alone 
and adopting a purely defensive policy for 
guarding against inroads. *The policy of 
gradual penetration by consent and negotiation”, 
in plain English, bribery and bullying, will 
never secure peace on the frontier with 
the goodwill of the tribes. We have no 
better reason to civilize the Frontier tribes 
by means of air bombs and machine guns than 
Signor Mussolini^ to civilise Ethiopia by the 
same means. ♦ * 

Lord Willingdon turned from this topic to the 
position ol Indians Overseas. f The plain fact 
behind His Excellency’s complacent observations 
is that the position of Indians Overseas has 
worsened in every respect during the Willingdon 
regime. If there has been unanimity between the 
Government of India and public opinion in 
this country, j as Lord Willingdom claimed, it is 
largely -,diie ■ to responsible bodies like the 
Imperial Citizenship Association having more 
than once strained their relations with the public 
in order not to embarrass Government in the 
efforts they were supposed to be making to protect 
the rights of Indians in British Dominions and 
Colonies, not to speak of foreign countries. The 
results of these efforts have been practically nil. 
In South Africa, in East Africa, in Fiji, there 
has been no improvement' whatever in the 
position of Indians, A newi and sinister 
development during the last three years is the 
anti-Indian Decrees passed by the British 
Resident : who is i the virtual ruler of the 
Protectorate of Zanzibar. Lord 1 Willingdon’s 


Government made large promises but their 
representations, for all we know, have produced 
no better results than if they had never 
been made. His Excellency’s appeal 
to “men of my own civilization" to remove 
the disabilities of Indians, he knows very 
well, will have no more effect than the 
appeal of a far more powerful statesman, Joseph 
Chamberlain, thirty years ago. Under this 
head, therefore, the achievements during the 
Willingdon quinquennium have been less than 
nothing. 

His Excellency next dwelt on unemployment 
and education. He praised the report of 
the Sapru Committee which, judging from 
his observations, he had perused only 
perfunctorily. That Report emphasises the 
failure of Government to do their part in 
opening a ve nues of employment as the 
main cause of unemployment. Lord Willingdon 
passed over this part of the Report with¬ 
out remark and fastened upon the Committee’s 
somewhat superficial criticisms of the Indian 
educational system. On this subject he spoke 
with two voices. He deprecated approach¬ 
ing the educational question from the 
point of view of demand and supply; and, in 
the same sentence, he stressed the neces¬ 
sity of facing the unpleasant fact that 
“we have here a supply of young men for 
whose services there is no effective demand.* 

It is obvious . that in this part of his address 
he did not quite know what he had to say. 

Lord Willingdon warned his audience not to 
deceive itself with the hope that development 
along present lines will absorb the output of 
our schools and colleges in responsible positions. 

This output is ridiculously low compared to that 
in other countries. The main reason why, small 
as it is, it can not be absorbed in responsible 
positions, is that responsible positions are 
largely absorbed by men—and also nowadays 
women—of Lord Willingdoifs civilization In 
every other country, the first measure adopted to 
reduce unemployment was to prohibit the employ¬ 
ment of non-nationals in positions for which 
qualified nationals were available. This is not 
the occasion to enlarge on this aspect of the 
problem. The Central .Board of Education, to 
which His Excellency pointed as his contribution, 
to the solution of the educational and unemploy¬ 
ment problems, is hot likely to survive long after 
His Excellency^ departure. 

Lord WilHngdon's reference to the work of the 
Council of Agricultural Research was commend- 
ably brief. The article on “ the New Russian 
Feasant, ” which we reproduced from Current 
History in the Reformer of April 4, contained a COITI 
reference to the cultivation of a perennial wheat in 
one of the experimental farms in Siberia. 

These experimental stations are scattered far 
and wide so that the results of research are 
immediately available to the farmers who, indeed* 
are in close touch with the process at all stages. 

We are not very conversant with the achieve¬ 
ments of ,the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
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Research* But one feature of its mode of opera¬ 
tion has struck us as somewhat surprising. The 
members ©fp<the Council appear to do their 
Research mostly in railway trains, travelling from 
Simla to Coimbatore, from New Delhi to Shillong* 
No doubt this is intended to “co-ordinate** 
Agricultural Research with the development of 
Railway revenue* One peculiarity of the Indian 
administration is, if there are two ways of doing 
a thing, one expensive and wasteful, and the 
other, economical of both time and money* our 
rulers instinctively prefer the former to the 
latter* The establishment of the Council has had 
one good result. It has stopped the importation 
of Ignorant“experts "who imported iron ploughs 
which Indian bullocks could not draw and, then, 
brought British bulls, which died in one season, 
to do the work. The next attempt to produce a 
new breed by intercrossing also proved a failure. 
The hjbrids were susceptible to the diseases of 
both parents. This kind of Research has been 
mitigated by the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research. But that the Council is more actuated 
by Imperial than by Agricultural purposes, was 
evident from the reasons urged in support of the 
transfer of the Central Research Institute from 
Pusa to Delhi. 

We now come to the central feature of Lord 
Witlingdon’s administration, the repressive 
measures, detentions of suspects, ordinances 
and emergency laws. His Excellency expressed 
his hope that terrorist outrages have been 
checked, though he thought that certain inci¬ 
dents during the last six months (when there has 
been no serious outrage) went to show that the 
movement and the spirit behind it still persisted. 
Has Lord Willingdon known any country in which 
terrorism was permanently smashed by deporta¬ 
tions and detentions ? We commend to His Ex¬ 
cellency's contemplation during his voyage home 
the following passage from the “Recollections” 
of one of the leaders of his own Liberal 
Party, from a letter written by him to the 
then Viceroy, 28 years ago. “You have nine 
men locked up a year ago by letter de cacJtet* 
wrote Lord Morley,” because you believed them to 
be criminally connected with criminal plots, and 
because you expected their arrest to check these 
plots. For a certain time it looked as if the coup 
were effective and was justified by the results. 
In all this, I think we were perfectly right* 
Then you come by and by upon what you 
regard as a great anarchist conspiracy for 
sedition and murder, and you warn me that you 
may soon apply to me for sanction for further 
arbtrary arrest and detention on a large scale. 

I ask, whether this process implies that through 
the nine detenus you have found out a murder 
plot contrived not by them but by other people* 
You says “We admit that being locked up 
they can have had no share in these new 
abominations; but their continued detention will 
frighten evil doers generally.** That's 
the Russian argument t by packing of? train¬ 
loads to Siberia we’ll terrify the anarchists 
out of their wits, and all wiU come out 
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right. That policy did not work out brilli¬ 
antly in Russia/* If Lord Motley had 
been living now he would have been able to 
find overpowering reinforcement for his Russian 
argument in what has happened during the last 
twenty years. Tie would have been able likewise 
to enforce his argument drawn from his experi¬ 
ence of the result of 41 twenty years of resolute 
government** in Ireland, which was to have made 
Ireland enamoured of the British connection. 
When Lord Willingdon says that the terrorist 
movement and the spirit behind it still persist, 
although there are now not 9 but 1400 men 
and women under lock and key, we do not 
wonder, because the course of history is not 
deflected by latitudes and longitudes. 

Neither have the measures adopted against the 
Civil Disobedience Movment, succeeded in con¬ 
vincing those who believed in it r of its futility. 
Lord ^Yilimgdon said that he and his Govern¬ 
ment had to use the full resources of the State 
m fighting and defeating the movement. The 
Working Committee of the Congress in its 
draft resolution on repressive measures, recog¬ 
nised that these measures were the measure of 
the strength and success of India's struggle foe 
freedom {Reformer April 4.), Lord Willing- 
don's acknowledgment that his Government 
had to use the full resources of the State to 
defeat the Civil Disobedience Movement, confirms 
the Working Committee's estimate. Was it 
wise, was it statesmanlike to exhaust the full 
resources of the State in putting down a non¬ 
violent movement, which drew its strength from, 
if it did not originate in, the inordinate delay and 
subsequent whittling down of solemn pledges 
made to the people of Indi l to place their Govern¬ 
ment on the same footing as the Dominions ? The 
direct consequence of this delay and denial was the 
declaration of independence as its goal by the 
National Congress, Among the many profound 
reflections strewn about in Santayana’s remar¬ 
kable story “The Last Puritan’*, is one 
which is as applicable to the sphere of 
government as to other spheres. “The secret 
of control**, writes this philosopher novelist 
“is suggestion not force,** Lord Willingdon left 
nothing to suggestion. He exhausted the full, 
resources of the State in fighting a movement 
which would have been dissipated by timely 
reform in conformity with the pledges made of 
responsible government. The resources of the 
State having been exhausted, there is nothing 
left to his successors when the crisis comes next* 
Lord Willingdon in this as in other matters 
leaves a legacy to his successors for which they 
will not feel grateful to him. 

We have little space left to comment ade¬ 
quately on the highly imaginative observations 
which His Excellency made regarding the econo¬ 
mic recovery of the country during his regime. 
He referred to the rise in the price of Govern¬ 
ment loans as a sign of this recovery. People 
who are ia the best position to know and have no 
interest in distorting facts, main tain, that the rise 
in the prices of Government loans is the result 
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not of prosperity but of industrial depression 
which has greatly narrowed the field of invest¬ 
ment. They also think that the habit of hoarding 
is being resumed. As for the budget surplus it 
is one of which the Government of India should 
rather be ashamed than proud of in view of the 
almost universal provincial deficits. By starving 
the country still more a larger surplus may be 
shown but that will only show that a budget 
surplus is not necessarily the same thing as 
national prosperity, 

HINDU WOMEN'S DISABILITIES* 

H, H The Maharani of Baroda. 

According to Hindu Law the Joint Family 
comprises only the male members of the family? a 
woman is not a co-parcener, but a mere dependant, 
with no rights of ownership in the joint property? and 
when she has the misfortune to become a widow 
she is entitled only to maintenance and residence. 
The woman, therefore, upon whom her husband and 
her children have had to depend so largely for their 
welfare, is, when her husband dies, left not only 
probably disconsolate but definitely degraded. It is 
one thing to be dependent upon one's husband; it is 
quite another to be dependent upon one's husband's 
relatives. Believe me, I do not speak without knowledge 
or these things. My personal experience has made me 
only too painfully aware of the misery which 
some women endure because the hand of the law 
is against them. They have come to me with their 
trouble ; 1 have seen their unhappiness, and felt It 
as my own ; l have felt helpless before their helpless¬ 
ness. And so it is that I plead with you to-day to 
do your utmost to see that the lot of the women in 
this country, your women, is legally improved so 
that they may hold up their heads confidently in the 
society for the happiness of which they are so largely 
responsible. 

The condition of the widow is unhappy 
enough; but It is a haven of security compared with 
that of a widowed daughter-in-law; for the law lays no 
obligation on the father to maintain his son's widow 
even though the law knows well enough that it is 
almost invariably the father who is solely responsible 
for the marriage of his son. Any number of legal in¬ 
hibitions based on moral and religious grounds, exist to 
prevent a widow doing this or that, notably in the^code 
governing adoption; and yet a fe.ther-in4aw, who is 
obviously morally responsible for his son's marriage 
need not, unless he feels so inclined, accept the res* 
ponsibility in its wider application when bis son dies 
leaving a widow. Only when the estate passes to the 
heirs of the father does the widowed daughter-in-law 
become entitled to maintenance from theml There are 
other ramifications of this law to which 1 do not think 
it necessary to refer, l have said enough, I should 
hope, to show that there Is a definite instance of 
the failure of the law to satisfy those moral standards 
according to which it professes to measure Itself, I am 
glad that you, Mr. Principal, in your commentary upon 
thio particular point of law have stressed the only-too- 
obvious truth that it offends not only against the 
spirit of a Hindu family, but against the principles 
of justice and equity. 

You will not wonder that now I suggest to you 
that, if law is to maintain those principles of justice 
and equity, if it is not to lag stupidly behind in the 
progress of civilisation, some changes must be made 
in the law governing the aspects of the joint family 
system I have cited. First, a widow must be 

"Extract from uddrow fct th« open Log ol S&rwwbthi Hall, Law 
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raised from that degrading position in which the 
receipt of maintenance from the joint family 
puts her; and it seems to me that tbe only way 
in which this can be accomplished is by making 
the widow of a deceased co-parcener, a co-parcener 
herself. So she would enjoy all those rights which 
are at the present time enjoyed only by the male 
members of a Joint Hindu Family, This would give 
her the most important right of asking for a partition 
of the joint property. As the law stands, she can 
only have a share when a division of property is 
made among her sons; she is not herself entitled to 
ask for a partition. I know the kind of argu¬ 
ment which is brought against this reform,—that 

it will jeopardise the security of the joint¬ 
holding so that the security which the joint 

holding of property is designed to give will no 
longer be well founded. But such an argument is 
that of a reactionary, a die-hard, and not reasonable, 
since there is no reason to suppose that a widow will 
wantonly ask for a partition which she knows would 
lessen the value of the joint holding any more than a 
man. With the acquiring of the status of a co¬ 
parcenary, she should also I think, acquire the sense 
of oo-parcenerys responsibility. There is no reason 
to suppose that the suggestion I have made, 

while it would undoubtedly much improve the 
status of widows in our society, would con¬ 
stitute anything but a gain to that society. 

I come next to consider the law of inheritance, 
as It affects the position of a widow with regard 
to the self-acquired property of her husband. The 
Saw allows the widow to inherit only when there are 
no sons, grandsons, or great-grandsons to whom the 
property may descend. For those who think that 
the present right of the widow to maintenance at the 
hands of the joint Family is equitable, the descent of 
all property of her husband to the male members of 
the family will seem meet and right. But a 
just view will see that the widow has an even 
stronger claim to rights of Inheritance equal 
with those of her son, grandson, or great-grand* 
son, where the property in question was the separate 
possession of her husband, than she has to be a co¬ 
parcener. Only the most jaundiced eye would refuse 
to see the undeniable claim of a widow to inherit her 
husband's private properly equally with her son, or 
that son's son. The plea is not for mercy but 
tor Justice. 

There are many other aspects of this matter 
which need attention, but enumeration of them 
would weary you. and 1 do not wish to 
to try your patience too much. But one other 
point I must mention, and that ia the right of 
a woman to alienate property. I know that quite 
a number of men learned in the law regard a 
woman as being quite well off in this respect, 
in that she can do what she likes with her' 
Stridhana. In practice, that rarely happens. But 
even if it did, a woman's Stridhana is relatively only 
Very small; and she has Only a limited interest in 
all other property that may have come to her, and is 
unable to alienate it except for certain purpose® 
recognised by law ; suoh property descending after 
her death not to her heirs but to the heirs of the 
last male owner. It is to those to whom 
you owe much of what you are to-day/ those a 
who are dear to you that you say, with Manu, that 
they are well off since they have some control over 
their Stridhana, which magnificent heritage, a® you 
well know, more often than not consists in nothing 
but a few trumpery, tawdry bits of jewellery. It is 
clear that the reforms I have already adumbrated 
would not be complete in their full intent if the right 
i of alienation were withheld in respect of all property 
] except Stridhana. I will not specify details of any 
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such alteration In the law, but will content myself 
with fointirg out the necessity for such alteration. 

The effect of these suggested reforms in the 
law of property as it applies to Hindu women, will 
Isave an influence far be>ond their immediate sphere 
as, for example, when they are considered in 
conjunction with the right of a woman to ask for 
•divorce. They do. indeed, ferm an integral part of 
that general movement for the amelioration of the 
condition of the women of this country, a movement 
which every one who ia not bigoted must do his 
best to help towaids its goal. 1 need not, 1 hope, 
urge you, the youth of this country upon whose 
shoulders rests the precious burden of improving 
the condition of its people, who are engag¬ 
ed in the academic study of law in this College, to 
give your serious consideration to the substance and 
implication of what I have said to you to-day. And 
yet I wonder. Academic study often, 1 think, tends 
to obscure the real, the living issues; and, as 1 
suppose you have gathered by now, 1 leek upon law as 
a very real issue in the lives of the women in India 
to-day. You are students studying in an academy; but 
the faces 1 see before me are young faces, ard the 
minds behind them are, I imagine young minds. Why, 
then, do you allow your minds to be manacled and kd 
captive, as it were, by laws which were made 
for a society which differed frem our own as much 
as chalk differs from cheese? Manu and the rest of 
them made excellent laws for their own times 
perhaps. But why should you take them as a final 
pronouncement? Are they*: the will of Gcd ? 
Indeed, no; they are the statements of men's thoughts 
or their prejtdices. Indeed, when 1 think of the laws 
they made against wemen, they seem to write like 
men who have been bitten by reme serpent, so 
poironcus is their attitude. Their laws seem almost 
to breathe hatred for us. Hew can 1 help 
thinking so when the law ficm birth to death 
makes a weman subordinate, stifles her so to 
speak, in the cradle; and then says thus and 
thus ahalt thou live P Live ? 1 he word in their rrouths 
mocks us; for how can a human being live when 
she is d< prived of any vestige of freedom frem the 
beginning? First we must bow before our fathers, then 
our huskat ds, then cur husbands* relatives; and then 
when we lave (scaped frem all these bonds, we are, 
wards of the kirg, if )ou please. 1 ces that stnke you 
as a just state ol affairs ? Would you tamely sit down 
under a s>stetn of law that does rot altcw you even 
to call your soul your cwn? Is that tiue Jaw or, 
tiue religion, do you think Flam sure you do rot; you 
cannct ke so dull of soul that ycu will pass these 
things by without more than a twinge of conscience. 
For these laws govern the wemen who are your 
mothers, youi sisters, your wives. 1 want to ask, ha\e 
you so poor an opinion of your own worth, ycur own 
intelligence, that >cu think yourselves ir capable of 
improving on Manu and the like? 1 do not blame Manu, 
for after all,it may be that he honestly did hia best 
according to his lights. But those lights burn dim 
in tweniitth-ocntury India. It is you who must trim 
the lamps if we are to see clearly, if we are to see 
justice enshrined in the law. You are every whit as 
capable of making laws as Manu was; and you are 
better off then he was, since you are able to study 
the wisdom that has been bred since he lived. Will 
you not take the torch in your hands and light us 
on the road to a better, a more equitable world ? 

Women and Council of State :— A re¬ 
gulation ha* bran made that no woman, who is not by 
ramson cf her *ex, disqualified for election as member 
of tha Legislative Council of the G over doc's Province 
ahal), by reason only of her sex, be disqualified for 
election to the Council cf State by any constituency in 
that Province. 


SHRI RAMAKR1SHNA CENTENARY. 

,<Mr. S.S. Patkar.) 

Shri Ramakrishna Paramhansa was bom on 18th 
February 1£36. The Ramkrishna Centenary celebra¬ 
tions will extend for one year from February J936. 

1 he centenrry will be celebrated not only in the whole 
of India but in many other parts of the world. The 
basic principle of his teachings, that every faith 
a path to God, is likely to eliminate the causes of 
friction between different classes and communities, 
ard is sure to lead to a closer bond of friendship 
between persons belonging to different creeds 
and religions. In celebrating the centenary of 
a great apostle of religious culture, the or¬ 
ganisers have laid special emphasis on the cultural 
union of the East and the West, 

The scheme of the celebrations is to create 
permanent memorials of different categories, 
humanitarian, cultural, literary, asthetic and religious. 

The pamphlets will give a detailed description of the 
activities sought to be pursued as permanent 
memorials of the departed saint. It is intended to 
create a nucleus of the central fund for relief work 
during flood, famine and pestilence and for mass 
education, to establish an institution of cultural 
fellowship, to publish a Centenary memorial volume 
and a centenary album, to raise a suitable memorial 
at the birth-place of the saint and to hold religious 
conventions and conferences. In this age of scepticism 
and rampant materialism, the shining example of a 
living faith which would give 9olace to and relieve 
mental distress of suffering humanity, requires to be 
placed prominently and constantly before the public 
gaze. It is alike the duty and interest of patriotic 
as well as religiously minded Indians to contribute 
to the realization of the cherished objects of these 
centenary celebrations. 

It would be appropriate on this occasion to refer 
briefly to a ft w salient points relating to the life and 
teachings ol Sbri Ramakrishna Paramhansa. 

, The basic principles cf Shri Ramkrishna’* 
teachings summed up in bis message. "As many 
faiths, so many paths’*, is calculated to lead to a 
better understanding tmong the communities 
belorgirg to different religions not only in this 
country but in the whole world. It is said by some 
responsible critics that religion i9 the cause of all 
friction and misunderstanding among the different 
communities belonging to diverse creeds. 

It is urged that crufades, war, inquisitions, 
riots and various other strifes and conflicts 
can be traced to religious proclivities and prejudi¬ 
ces, and it is seriously suggested that religion 
should be done away with altogether if condi¬ 
tions of lasting peace and complete harmony are 
desirtd to be established. This is neither the 
place, time nor the occasion to enter into an elabo- 
rate controversy on this point. It would be recog¬ 
nized even by such critics that notions of mora¬ 
lity based on truth, equality and justice must 
regulate human conduct in order to tame the brute 
in man and to preserve individual liberty and 
freedom. The fundamentals of all religions are based 
on eternal truths and principles of morality. The 
basic principles inculcated by all religions are COI1 
identical. It is the dogmas and the interpretations 
put on religious precepts by priests and persons ir> 
religious hierarchies that lead to strife and conflict. 

As observed by Sir Francis Young husband at the 
London celebration of Shri Kamakrbhna Paramhansa. 
the message “As many faiths, so many paths’* did not 
advocate mere tolerance but insisted on the 
acceptance of the tenets of other friths in their 
entirety, and that all religious faiths led in their 
ultimate consummation to the same realisation. 
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The events in the life of Shri Ramakrishna Pararrv- 
liansa forcibly illustrate the same truth. Under the 
guidance of Bhairavi whom the saint adopted as his 
guru or teacher, be attained union with God by love 
or Bhakti. When later on he came under the 
influence of Totapuri, he learnt the cardinal virtues 
of the Advaita Vedanta. Shortly afterwards 
Shri Ramakrishna saw a humble Mahomedan, 
absorbed in his prayers, asked him to initiate him, 
and realised the Mussalman God. Romain Rolland 
observes: “His expositors have later interpreted 
this experience following as it did immediately upon 
his great ecstacy in the Absolute, in a very 
important sense for India, that Mussatman9 and 
Hindus can only be reunited on the basis of 
the Advaita, the formless God.” 

Some years later Shri Ramakrishna realised 
Christianity. When Malik read the Bible to him, the 
life of Jesus secretly pervaded him and he saw on the 
wall a picture representing the Madonna and the child, 
and subsequently visualised the figures as animated 
by life and motion. Whatever may be the scientific 
explanation of these phenomena, the message of 
Shri Ramakrishna is pregnant with great potentialities 
for the unity and peice not only of this country but 
the whole world. He observed: u l have practised 
all religions, Hinduism, Islam, Christianity and I 
have followed the paths of the different Hindu sects. 
I have found that it is the same God towards whom all 
are directing their steps though along different paths’*. 

The criticism has sometimes been levelled that the 
conduct of a Hindu in the journey of life from its 
inception to its end is regulated by religious precepts, 
that more attention is paid to the requirements of 
the ancestors in heaven and to the obligations 
necessary to secure eternal bliss after death, and 
adequate attention is not paid to the alleviation of 
the suffering of the living. Some of the inci¬ 
dents in Shri Ramakrishna’s life point to his 
earnest solicitude for the relief of distress of suffering 
humanity. When Shri Ramakrishna went with his 
rich companion Mathur Babu to Deoghar during 
a famine, he compelled his companion to feed the 
persons dying of hunger, and on another occasion 
forced Mathur to remit the dues from the tenants of 
his estate. The western ideal of putting deeds 
before intentions and the good of others before 
individual emancipation or salvation, was carried out 
by Shri Ramikrishra’s disciple, Vivekanand, to whom 
he entrusted the mission of alleviating the misery of 
the humble and the poor. 

The life and teachings of Shri Ramakrishna 
constitute a rich heritage to this country e9pepially 
as they are absolutely free from any taint of 
sectarianism and fervently appeal to a harmonious 
unity of all faiths and creeds. In the present stage 
of the evolution of society such teachings require 
worldwide publicity. It is, therefore, the bounden 
duty of the patriotic as well as religiously minded 
Indian to contribute to the success ol these centenary 
celebrations. - 

Raipur* Rajkumap College: —As the 
public are aware, the main object of the Rajkumar 
College at Raipur is to train the future Rulers of States 
and Estates, and also to educate the younger sons and 
relations of Rulers and Zamindars. Better to fulfil this 
object while at the same time preparing the sons of 
other lr dian gentlemen for useful careers, the Governing 
Body has decided to admit to the school on the 1st July, 
1934* teu boys unconnected with any State or Estate. 
In view of the projected eederation of British India 
with the Indian States, where Indian Rulers and British 
Indians will have to learn to appreciate one another’s 
pomt of view this decision of the Governing Body to 
widen its field of recruitment and to provide a common 
training ground for future leaders of tho Greater India 
is of the happiest. 


. AMERICA FACES THE EAST. . 

’ (Walter Brooks Foley.) ' 

* '' t Colorado Scenery. • 

We entered Colorado across the plains; driving* 
toward ,the Rocky Mountains. There were places 
in the road where the elevation was in the vicinity 
of 7,000 feet. Pike9 Peak with its 14,000 feet of 
height was just ahead. 

The visitors usually in the section around Colorado 
Springs in the summer were noticeably absent. We 
drove about the city and discovered that one of 
the disastrous floods that come at certain seasons 
of the year in many American regions had destroyed 
one of the principal bridges and caused ocher 
damage which the city had not found it possible to 
repair, though the floods had come months before. 

We drove out from Colorado Springs to the town 
of Manitou, and then on up to the Cave of Winds 
some 120 ) feet above the town. 

The Cave was discovered by two small boys in 
1883. The boys were out on a Sunday School picnic 
and with customary curiosity were scouting around 
through the hills. Since that time nineteen rooms 
have been discovered and opened in the limestone 
formation. 

The peculiarities of nature are graphically illust¬ 
rated in these rooms of the Cave. Without any imag¬ 
ination at all one can find a thousand and one objects 
of interest which seem to be like other manifestations 
of nature outside. There are temples and canopies, 
crystal palaces, diamond halls and even an altar. It 
would not do to omit a section of the Cave which is 
called Dante’s Inferno. It reminded me of the 
tortures of the condemned in the picturesque Buddhist 
Wheel of Life, which I saw in Tibetan monasteries. 

A short distanoe from the Cave of the Winds we 
went through, as we had done years before, the 
Garden of the Gods. In this Garden the sandstone 
formation has been weathered into weird shapes. 
Unexpected views are in this picturesque section of 
the foot hills of the Rocky Mountains, 

In the afternoon we turned south toward Canon 
City and the scenic Royal Gorge. The walls of the 
Canon rise in places to a height of nearly 3,000 feet 
above the Arkansas river. Through the gorge runs 
a railway, part of which is carried over the river by 
a hanging bridge. Over the top of the gorge there is 
a suspension bridge, probably the highest in the 
world. This bridge U 1260 feet long and is located 
1000 feet above the river. 

In this same section of the country lies the famous 
Cripple Creek Mining District, which is shown to 
tourists more as a curiosity these days lhan as a 
profit-making series ol gold mines, though one or two 
of the mines are still operating at deep levels. 

From Mountains . to Open Spaces. 

We had the unexpected opportunity of driving 
through five inches of snow when we left Canon City 
to go north past the mile*high city of Denver 
through the Rockies to the plains beyond. 

The country roads had suffered severely from the 
heavy and unexpected snow fall. The snow lay deep 
on the green leaves of the fruit trees stilt bearing the 
fruit which h*d not been gathered. 

We avoided on this trip some exceedingly 
dangerous mountain roads which wc had covered on 
our short trip to the south. There were moments 
when we had thought, while traveling on the clay- 
roads, that we would never be able to pull through. 
Fortunately everywhere we went we had a chance to 
travel on wellpaved high-ways, and what diffioulty 
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got Into wa« due to our own choice of attempting 
abort outs over the second end third class roads. 

One of the curious e xp er i ences on our Colorado 
' trip was to be taken by a friend of ours in Canon 
r City to his Hot Spring' Sanitarium with baths of 
Mineral water, and to realize that coming from 
beneath the surface there was great heat-—and 
‘health-giving power in the water} the modem 
application of science to human health, in an ever 
enlarging field of experiment and successful 
achievement. 

We skirted the western edge of tlie city of Denver* 
: found our way up across the ridge of the Rockies to 
Laramie, just beyond Estes Park* 

At Laramie, we struck our coldest weather, with 
the thermometer at 1G" above zero. Also we found 
ourselves in the midst of what are known as the 
"Great Open Spaces,” 

To one who has never crossed the great plains of 
the Far West in the United States, it must be a 
i rather terrifying experience to come upon those plains 
for the first time* From the highway life seems often 
to be found only in individuals who travel from one 
point to another, always surrounded by a great and 
abiding silence. The dome of blue hangs over head, 
and while the horizon seems a long way off, never¬ 
theless there is a sense of power ordered by forces 
of nature which are still in control over human life. 

Sage Brush and Tumble Weed, 

The purple gray of the Sagebrush becomes a 
: part of one's life experience in the days of travel 
across the dusty plains of Western United States, 
The dust is so deep during the season that we used 
. in crossing the continent that it seems impossible for 
any shrub or bush to grow at all* But the sagebrush 
grows; and as we crushed its leaves between our 
fingers we caught the aroma of the sage which is 
unlike anything else in the way of plant life. Our 
youngster picked some of it, put it in a bottle and 
basic with her Still in Manila* A curious pheno¬ 
menon of the plains are the large balls of the 
dry tumble weed* They are as 1 have hinted, 
circular in form and go bounding and rolling for 
miles across the pUins, blown by every stray 
wind that comes along. They pile up against 
■ny fences or posts and along the highway itself. 
There are limes when we had to force our car through 
the piles of this tumbleweed which had stacked up 
to a height of several feet, They form a kind of 
moving life on the plains that is unexpected. For 
the silence leads one to feel that there will not be 
motion, but there Is motion, and not only does that 
motion come from the tumbleweed blown by the 
winds, but also from the prairie dogs, jack rabbits 
and an occasional fox* 

Then, too, the distant appear at intervals and the 
high buttes which change their colors with the 
movement of the sun or with passing of the cloud* 
overhead bring a picturesqueness to the trip which 
adds variety in what would otherwise be a very drab 
period of days* 

It was Interesting to explain to the youngster 
on the trip that the blowing of the dry tumbleweeds 
across the plains was an illustration of how Mother 
Nature spreads her seeds for the new crept broad¬ 
casting them for hundreds of square miles. The 
laws ttiftt govern life are always interesting in their 
manifestation, no matter what form or method is 
u*ed. The plains are close to primitive regions and 
often through our understanding of the primitive, 
we gain our greatest knowledge. 

There is something about the heat and the 
pleasure of the Sun on the great western plains that 


helps one to understand the place of the sun in the 
life and thought of India and in the development 
of Hinduism, There comes a sense of unity and of 
inevitability which is not found often in thickly 
settled sections* 

Northward Through Wyoming, 

We left the well-paved highway and struck off 
across the prairie to the north. The road was gravel- 
ribbed and blinding in the sun* Smoked glasses 
saved our eyes somewhat* The country was ridged 
with low hills. Here and there great mail boxes 
were set up Indicating that miles back from the road 
reached by hardy-discernible trails there were 
ranches where a few men lived and rode the range. 
Now and again we came on small ranch centers on 
the banks of narrow stream?. The greens of the 
fields and trees were a contrast to the dull dusty 
gray of most of the landscape. 

The Teton Mountains appeared ahead and to the 
left* They stood out stark and grim with limited 
foliage* They gave an appearance of rough and 
nigged resistance to a pitiless dry atmosphere. The 
road wound on eventually beside them. Some peaks 
in the range have never been scaled, possibly never 
will be* Why anyone should want to climb them 
is beyond imagination. Yet they do stand as a cha¬ 
llenge to those who wish to do the seemingly impos¬ 
sible. 

That country must have seemed hopeless to early 
settlers* Perhaps men stayed there only because 
they were too weary to go farther. 

We stopped at a small hotel for lunch. The dining 
room was well filled—but not with men of the 
ranches. Those we saw were road-workers and 
were only in the section for a shore time as they 
built new bridges made necessary because timber 
has been cut off the country aide. When the floods 
come after the melting of snow* great gulleys are torn 
out where before were only narrow stream beds. One 
man told me that in the few years he had known 
the country bridges had had to be more than doubled 
in length because of the widening of streams from 
bank to bank though most of the year the streams 
were only a trickle of water* 

Then a series of lakes lay beside our path—the 
water a contrast to the dust and alkali—through 
which we bad been going. 

Gradually we drew nearer to heavily wooded 
sections and in relief, drove into shadows of deciduous 
trees turned to masterpieces of blazing color by 
early frosts. These gave way to evergreens with 
the odors and aromas of the icxest. Here the trees 
were under Federal prelection finally—and the rush 
of unthinking profit-taking bad been stayed—at least 
temporarily. 

On the trip we had all the evidence necessary to 
prove the need of trers to conserve soil and moisture* 
both of which have been sacrificed over hundreds of 
square miles in Western United States to the greed 
of men who cared nothing for the future. 

There is no real reason why Americans should 
allow their country to become a desert because of the 
selfishness of a few—yet due to lack of adequate 
control and planning it will cost far more to restore 
some sections than ever was gained by helping them 
to deteriorate. 

Great plains that once supported millions of head 
of bison are now dreary desert, A realtz ition of 
that feet should prevent Americans from allowing the 
process to go farther, National resources are 
assets that should not be squandered. 
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DEWAN BAHADUR RAGHUNATHA RAO, 
Sir F, S* SivaswAMl Aiyair. 

'The Ranade, Library is becoming a sort of 
'Valhalla, and it contains the portraits of several of 
-our distinguished men and there is great propriety 
in its adding to its portrait gallery that of a distin¬ 
guished son of India," said Sir F„ S. Stvaswamt 
Aiyar, unveiling the portrait of the late Dewan 
Bahadur R. Raghunatha Ran last week at the 
Ranade Library Hail, Mylapore. 

The portrait was presented to the Library by the 
Ary a Mata Sabha of which the late Mr. Raghunatha 
Ran was the founder. 

It was perhaps rather late in the day that they 
were Becking to commemorate the services of 
Dewan Bahadur R, Raghunatha Rao} for it was 
about twenty-four years that the gentleman passed 
away. But perhaps, it was better to be late than 
never. The question might be asked whether one 
would seek to appraise the services of a man soon 
after his death or a considerable time after his pass— 
ing away. Much could be said for both views, 
but on the whole it seemed to him that It was 
somewhat of a disadvantage to seek to commemorate 
the services of a man so many years after his death* 
In this case, the period that had elapsed was far 
too long* In this country there was a sad lack of 
material for writing the biographies of great men. 
For such materials as were available of the lives 
of great men of the old generation, they had to 
depend on the industry and enterprise of a local 
firm of publishers. Mr. G. A. Nvtesan had rendered 
a great service to the country and to the friends of 
the late Mr. Raghunatha Rao by including in his 
publications a short sketch of his life. 

Sir P. S. Siva swam! Aiyar then proceeded to give 
in an outline the career of Mr. Raghunatha Rao and 
his services to the country. Mr. Raghunatha Rao 
was the scion of one of the most aristocratic— 
if not the most aristocratic Maharashtra families 
of Tanjore district* Hia father K* Venkata Rao* 
was the Dewan of Travancore for seven years, 
and later Assistant to Sir Mark Cubbora 
the great admmstrator of Mysore. Raja Sir T* 
Madhava Rao was a cousin of Mr* Raghunatha Rao, 
Mr, Raghunatha Rao came for his education to 
Madras and studied in the Madras High School— 
the predecessor of the Madras Presidency College* He 
was there the contemporary of several young men 
who later greatly distinguished themselves— 
Raja Sir T* Madhava Rao, Sir A* Seshayya Sastri 
Dewan Rangachariu and others, Mr. Raghunatha 
JRao was compelled to give up his studies when he 
was in the highest class but tme, and he went to his 
village, Koviladi, in Tanjore district, where he 
devoted himself to the woik of learning something of 
the revenue system of the country. The foundation 
for his intimate knowledge of the land revenue 
administration was laid during these early years of 
his life. Shortly afterwards, he entered Government 
service as Translator on a monthly salary of Kb. B5* 
In 1859, he was appointed Deputy Collector 
which office he continued to hold almost 
till the, date of his retirement, with a few 
breaks when he acted as Sheristadar of 
the Board of Revenue and as Dewan of Indore 
State* His official experience enabled him to get 
an intimate knowledge of the country and parti¬ 
cularly its land revenue system. As an official 
perhaps he was distinguished by an excess of seal 
and a certain degree of impetuosity. But he had 
Virtues of which Indians were charged by Europeans 
of being deficient in—great force of character, 
driving power and strength of will As Dewan of 

" Bp»cb &t tb* cLnvtUtog of portrait in Gokbalo Hal), Mutkos. 


Indore* Mr. Raghunatha Rao endeavoured success*— 
fully to reform the administration, to put dowi* 
corruption and to modify the laws. The Penal Code 
and the Criminal Procedure Code of Indore were 1 
passed during hia regime* 

Mr, Raghunatha Rao came back to Madras in 1881. 
and it was then that the speaker came Into contact 
with him* He (Sir F. S. Sivaswami Aiyar) was asked 
by his father to pay his respects to Mr. Raghunatha 
Rao* When the speaker went to Mr, Raghunatha 
Kao's residence to do so, Mr. Raghunatha Rao spoke 
to him encouragingly and took a very kindly interest 
in him. 

After retirement* Mr. Raghunatha Rao spent 
some years in Madras, devoting all his time to- 
ublic service of various kinds. He was. Sir P, S, 
ivaswami Aiyar said, most interested in social - 
reform—not on radical rational lines but on conser¬ 
vative s ha a trie lines. He set his face against the - 
two great evils from which he found Hindu society 
was suffering—child mam ages and restraint on 
widow re-marriages—and without desiring to break 
away from the moorings of the shastras, he advocated 
reform based on what he considered the more reason¬ 
able interpretation of the shastras-—an interpretation- 
more in accord with enlightened public opinion and. 
the needs of the time. He wrote numberless - 

pamphlets on the subject of widow re-marriage 
and quoted text after text to show that it wat 
authorised by Hindu law. In fact, he bad to 
pay a penalty for hts advocacy of social reform in 
that he bad to suffer, along with Mr. Chenchal Rao, 
excommunication by the head of their Mutt* But 
his courage never quailed. While he was anxious to 
promote widow remarriage, he was anxious to provide 
for the happiness and moral welfare of young widows - 
and he inserted, while draf ring the Indore Penal Code, 
^provision penalising adultery with Hindu widows. 

Another piece of social reform wiih which Mr*.. 
Raghunatha Rao was closely associated was that 
measure which led at the time to a great deal of 
acrimonious controversy—the Age of Consent Bill 
raising the age of consent to twelve. It evoked a 
lot of opposition—most unaccountable and most 
unreasonable,—from orthodox people, and even from 
Sir T, Madhava Rao. There was a great public 
meeting at the Pachaiyappa’s Hall where Sir T* 
Madhava Rao was one of the spokesman against the 
Bill. An uproar was created by the supporters of 
the measure* Sir T* Madhava Rao collapsed on 
account of the uproar and confusion and had to be 
carried away to his house—never more to attend 
any public meeting of that sort* Mr. Raghunatha 
Rao proved by reference to the shastras that 
postponement of the age of consummation was in 
no way opposed to the injunctions of the shastras, 

Mr* Raghunatha Rao*s activities. Sir P* S. Siva- 
awami Aiyar proceeding said, were not confined to - 
social reform* His interest in political, educational' 
and economic questions was great, and he was never 
happy unless he had written to the press at least 
four letters on these subjects every day. He was a 
man who strongly believed in propaganda and his 
motive in doing so was not of a personal character 
at all* It was merely his strong desire to educate 
public opinion. He was a man of extraordinary CC 
energy and untiring activity* notwithstanding physical 
infirmites of a more or less serious kind, and ha 
retained his vigour of mind to the last day. His 
services were so much appreciated and he was held to 
such high esteem for his character that he was 
nominated a member of the Legislative Council of 
Madras, in which body he did most useful work, 

Mr, Raghunatha Rao was not merely the father 
and patriarch of the Endian Social Conference,, 
but he was also in a way associated with the in- - 
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su figuration of the Indian National Congress. It was 
in December 1834 that seventeen distinguished sons 
of India met In ‘^Krishna Vilas”—the residence of 
Mr. Raghunatha Kao—to consider the inauguration 
of the Congress and they resolved that each of the 
gentlemen present should try to form a Committee 
to his province to promote the movement. Mr. Rag¬ 
hunatha Rao used to attend some of the early meet¬ 
ings of the Congress. 

Mr. Raghunatha Rao was most proud of his 
Maharashtra blood. He was a man of sterling 
character and independence. A fearless critic of the 
Government he was absolutely loyal to the British 
Raj. A man of intense religious conviction, he 
loved to read the Bhagavata and give discourses day 
by day, wherever he was, on the Bhagavatam in the 
true spirit of a missionary. He was easily accessible 
to students and others and was a very great friend 
of the poor. He was systematic and indu9triou9. 
Lives of great men were full of instruction and 
inspiration and the speaker hoped the memorial 
unveiled that evening would be of some service in 
-reminding the younger generation of a great patriot 
and a most worthy citizen of India. The Kanade 
Library was becoming a sort of Valhalla and it 
contained the portraits of several distinguised men of 
India. There was, therefore, very great propriety in 
its adding to it9 gallery the portrait of a distinguished 
son ot India. 


“The A. L C. C. shall place before the country, 
prior to the election a manifesto explaining the politi¬ 
cal and economic policy and programme of the 
congress in conformity with the resolutions passed 
by it from time to time. The Provincial Congress 
Committees may further supplement the manifesto by i 
adding thereto specific items which have special 
application to their respective provinces. All provin-* 
ciaJ manifestoes must be approved by the Working 
Committee of the A. L C. C 


icesoivea turther that ths functions of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Board be discharged in future by the 
Working Committee of the A. I. C. C. The Working 
committee is authorised to appoint such Boards or 
Committees as may be necessary to organise elections 
to Legislatures as well as to guide, co-ordinate and 
<x>ntrol the aotivites of the Congress members in the 
legislatures. Accordingly the Parliamentary Board 
need not be reconstituted hereafter. 

“The question of acceptance or non-acceptance 
of office by Congress Members elected to the Legis¬ 
latures under the constitution having been agitated 
in the country, the Congress, in view of the uncertain- 
ties of the situation as it may develop, considers 
it inadvisable to commit itself to any decision at 
this stage on the question and leaves it to be decided 
at the proper time by the A.LC.C, after consulting* 
the Provincial Congress Committee."’— 


MORE WORKING COMMITTEE 
RESOLUTIONS. 

The following is the text of the resolutions of the 
Working Committee of the Congress officially re¬ 
leased to the press 

“Whereas the Government of India Act of 1035, 
which is based on the White Paper and the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee’s Report and which is in 
many respects even wor3e than the proposals con¬ 
tained in them in no way represents the will of the 
Nation, is designed to facilitate and perpetuate the 
domination and exploitation of the people of India 
and is imposed on the country to the accompaniment 
of widespread repression and the suppression of 
oivil liberties, the Congress reiterates its rejection of 
ths new constitution in its entirety. 

“The Congress as representing the will of the 
Indian people for national freedom and a democratic 
State declares that no constitution imposed by out¬ 
side authority and no constitution which curtails the 
sovereignty of the people of India and does not 
reoognise tbeir right to shape and control fully their 
politbal and economio future, can be accepted. In 
the opinion of the Congress such a constitution must 
be based on the independence of India as a Nation 
and it oan only be framed by a Constituent Assembly 
elected on adult franchise or a franchise which 
approximates to it as nearly as possible. The Con¬ 
gress, therefore, reiterates and stresses the demand 
for a Constituent Assembly in the name of the 
Indian people, and calls upon its representatives and 
members in the Legislatures and outside to work for 
the fulfilment of this demand. 

•In view of the fact that elections for the 
Provincial Legislatures under the new Act may, 
according to an official statement, take place before 
the next session of the Congress, this Congress 
resolves that in suoh an event candidates, should be 
put forward on its behalf to contest such scats in 
accordance with the mandate of the Congress and in 
pursuanoe of its declared polioy. Suoh candidates 
must be chosen from those who fully support the 
Congress objective of Indian Independence and 
pledge themselves to carry out its policy in regard to 
the Legislatures. 


UNTOUCHABLE LINCOLN.* 

One of the few men who have risen from the 
malodorous sink which is below the lowest caste of 
India is Dr. Bbimrao Ramji Ambedkar, No. 1 Untou¬ 
chable. This plump, cheery, bespectacled man of no 
w " ose vef y shadow would outrage high-caste 
Hindus, managed to get a good education in Indian 
Government schools, was staked to courses at the 
University of London and Columbia University by 
a w h J£ hl y . democratic Gaekwar of Baroda* Dr. 
Ambedkar is probably the only man alive who 
ever walked out in a huff from a private 
audience with the Pope of Rome. His Holiness 
Pius XI having heard from Dr. Ambedkar about the 
miseries of Indian outcaste3, replied: “My son, it may 
take three or four • centuries to remedy these abuses, 
be patient.*' 

Impatient Dr. Ambedkar summoned 10,000 ragg- 
le-taggle Untouchables to Na9ik near Bombay last 
autumn, said deliberately: *‘I had the misfortune of 
being born with the stigma of Untouchability. But 
it is not my fault. I will not die a Hindu, for this 
is in roy power. I say to you, abandon Hinduism and 
adopt any other religion which gives you equality 
of status treatment,'* 

Thereupon 10.000 adopted a resolution advising 
India Untouchables—some 60,000,000—to desert 
Hinduism en masse. Than a mob of Untouchables 
made a mighty bonfire of the most sacred Hindu 
books they could find. At Lucknow volunteers were 
solicited to force entry into Hindu temples, from 
which untouchables have been barred since time imm¬ 
emorial. At Barabanki 28,000 untouchables shouted 
their support of Ambedkar, laid plan 9 for an All 
India untouchable Conference. Millions of leaflets 
bearing untouchable Ambedkar's message began 
fluttering ^ over India. realpatidar.com 

To what faith the Untouchables should turn for 
“equality of status and treatment,'* Dr. Ambedkar did 
not hasten to explain. Since he was reported dallying 
with Mohammedanism, Christian leaders in India 
exhibited pious skittishness. Declared the National 
Christian Council of India: “The harvest is 
ripe for the gathering in many quarters and we urge 
tiiat volunteer bands be sent forth to gather it.** 

• Th* Tim* Harcb 10, 1336. 
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This week in Zion's Herald , New England 
Methodist weekly, appears the first interview with 
Dr, Ambedkar to be published in the U. S. since 
he made his Nastk speech. To get it, able Editor 
Lewis Oliver Hartman went to India, sought out 
Its No, 1 Untouchable, plied him with practical 
questions. Wrote the editor of Zion's Hetald\ 

The^ ^Untouchable) leader wa9 rather critical 
of Christianity's constant emphasis upon personal 
experience at the expense of any wider reference, 
'Why have you not 9een the importance of a 
religion that reaches out into all life and all 
relationships?' he asked. Continuing, he declared 
wjth deep feeling, 4 if you are going to compromise 
with evil conditions while you stress personal religion 

exclusively, I tell you now 1 am not with you.' 

“1 pointed out in answer that, so far as the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was concerned, our 
watchword was this: 'Nothing that has to do with 
human welfare isToreign to Methodism,' This seemed 
to please him.. 

Of Hinduism the man whom Editor Hartman calls 
“India’s Lincoln" said : "Hinduism is not a religion*, 
it is a disease," 

Editor Hartman’s interview concluded thu9: ‘This 
much is settled,* he said to me, ‘we are through 
forever with Hinduism, We are going somewhere, 
but are not ready yet to say in what direction,' ‘Yes , 9 
I answered, ‘you are not strong enough yet to 
announce a decision. If you compromise with the 
Hindus, all is lost; if you choose Mohammedanism, 
the Hindus will crush you; if you go Christian, both 
the Hindus and the Moslems will be on your back.’ 
Exactly, replied Dr. Ambedkar. ‘We are not 

ready—yet* - 

A MOVEMENT FOR WORLD 
CHRISTIAN ITY. • 

A Movement for World Christianity grew out of 
a meeting held under the auspices of tne Modern 
Mi9sion9 Movement in May of 1935, at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, New York. 
After two days of earnest deliberation, it was resolved 
that a new movement be organised, dedicated to 
the world service of Christianity. This movement 
was to be educational in character, progressive in 
spirit, scientific in method and zealou* in its devotion 
to the Church's world task. It was, in short, to 
combine the thoroughness of the scientist with the 
devotion of the crusader. In the words of the 
closing message at Rochester, "If this Movement, 
past or future, has any genius unique to itself, it is 
a capacity to take those two interests and blend 
them into a unity. If we cannot do that, we fait" 
Preamble to the Constitution. 

A Movement for World Christianity is a 
result of the deepening oonviction in the Church 
that God in our time calls for a more adequate 
expression of Christianity's world responsibility. It 
believes that this involves at least: 

1, A conception of missions which faithfully 
represents Jesus and his Gospel; which, recognizing 
every aspect of human need, lays a demand upon the 
Churoh to meet those needs in the light of new world 
conditions and changing forms of thought; and which 
make for increased co-operation among religious and 
social groups, free from ecclesiastical ana doctrinal 
divisiveness and from all sense of national and racial 
superiority. 

2. The recognition of the responsibility of the 
Churoh for Christianizing the whole range of 
influences—economio, political, cultural, as well a9 
religious—both within Christendom and in the impact 
of those influences upon non-Christian peoples. 

8. The appreciation of the spiritual goods and 

* Tbie wan bold otot trom the April 4th Reformer in whloh tbore 
vu an Editorial comment on it. 


high aspirations of non-Christian peoples, which are- 
also the basis upon which Christianity may hope to- 
fulfil its mission of helping to bring to men and 
o?c£d everywhcre the ab ^ndant life of the Kingdom. 


4. The conviction that any enterprise, venerable 
a9 it may be, can be justified only in so far as it* 
methods, motives and principles are constantly sub¬ 
jected to searching inquiry and revision in the light 
of the truth of the Gospel 6 


Relationshi ps. 

Relation to pre-existing movements • 

The Movement regards itself as an outgrowth of a 
succession of developments in relation to the mission¬ 
ary enterprise. Among these were a series of" 
objective inquiries into the work of the Christian 
churches in non-Christian lands, such as the Burton 
Educational Commission (1922) and the Lindsay 
Commission on Higher Education in India (1931). 

But the Movement i9 more immediately the outcome 
of the Laymen's Foreign Missions Inquiry (1932) and 
the Modem Missions Movement. While recognizing 
its abiding indebtedness to these and other notable 
contributions, the Movement is free to define its own. 
methods and objectives. 

Relation to missionary agencies. 

While the relation of the Movement to the 
existing Mission Boards and other missionary 
agencies 19 conceived as independent, it purposes to- 
be of fundamental service to these agencies and 
invites their reciprocal co-operation in its own under¬ 
takings. It will place at the disposal of these 
agencies, if desired, the results of the work of it* 
Research Department and make recommendation* 
for their consideration, as it will welcome recommend¬ 
ations by them with reference to its own activities. 

Relation to the churches. 

The Movement is an independent organization 
only in the sense that it is not officially the creature 
or representative of any denomination or other ecclc- 
stiastical body. It stands ready to serve the: 
churches by providing them with concrete information 
oonoerning missionary principles and policies, furnish¬ 
ing lists, where de9ired of commended enterprises* 
developing a i fuller understanding of the larger issues 
of missions, seeking with the cnurche9 a new vindi¬ 
cation of the enterprise and creating fresh interest 
and conviction. 

Relation to other countries . 

The Movement will endeavor to increase its value 
to the churches by seeking information, counsel and 
fellowship through contacts with the counsellors,, 
friends and critics of the Movement in other lands*. 

It welcomes co-operation with kindred movement* 
that may exist abroad and purposes to work witb 
men of good-will, regardless of nationality, race or 
creed, for the building of a better world. 

Plan op Procedure. 

The Movement will project its program progres¬ 
sively along the following lines a9 opportunity and 
resources permit s 

1. Continue the process of objective inquiry and 
appraisal of the work of the existing missionary 
enterprise and of other factors that bear on the world 
mission of Christianity, and make suoh use of the 
findings as in its judgment may enhance the service . .COITI 
of Christianity throughout the world. 

2. Engage in educational activities designed to 
help further the reorientation of the churches under 
this larger concept of the world mission of 
Christianity and to bring vividly to their attention 
significant developments, trends and needed 
emphases in relation to that mission. 

3. Organize national and regional institutes for the 
consideration of major problems of oonoern to the 
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‘Church, it home and abroad, in relation to the world 
million of Christianity, in the light of results of 
-surveys pud inquiries of ita own and of others* 
including those unchristian and evil contacts, 
whether of economic exploitation, nationalism, racial 
antagonism or excessive cultural pride, which poison 
and corrupt the interflow of good-will end the 
* exchange of spiritual goods; focussing the attention 
both of the Church and of the general public upon 
these issues, and suggesting practical procedures in 
relation to them. 

4. Foster such co-operative planning and activity 
and such other unifying processes as will make the 
missionary enterprise increasingly effective. 

5, Encourage experiments and exploratory projects 
1 for discs©veting increasingly effective ways of ful«- 

£11 ing Christianity’s world mission, 

6* Foster and facilitate, through literature and ex- 
- change visits, the Interchange of the prophetic 
-spiritual leadership of the nations, races and religions. 
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CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 

realnatidar com ^* 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
tc the many uses of cement and concrete. 

# All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors. 

# The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking. 

# The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 
producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. 

# The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— 
its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. 

# For further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

1/you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
Construction , write to P. O. BOX 397 , Bombay , quoting refetence /. S. B./36 • 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 


For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
-met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
-volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
‘United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Rolland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain ; 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
'Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
^received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as. extra.— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. AATA/?AJAN. 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 (inland), 5sh. (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S. A.), postage and 
rpacking free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamakshi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20. 
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It has been said that beauty 
is not a luxury but a Social 
necessity.... A flawless skin 
is one of the foundations of 
beauty.... Mysore Sandal 
Soap is matchless for the 

complexion. 

-S_ ... 


andal 

SOAP 

Obtainable. ^Everywhere. 




'kt lLtofl by Jn.1 B* UnbAfib, Manager, ^bo c-jmmaniial Pouting 1'^*^ I>&, Ooi.vefjl PaehU■ atw*t* Port, Bombay^ *nO oioLllliJoj 
Bwemliurth Katar jan for tfca Proyrtatata at tfa* Boots! Boformw^ Lin lied, at 10 Cowaail Fatal BtWifc Bmibaj 
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**t mill be m harsh ■> truth* tnd uncompromiiing it iuiticr;! am in earne-st—I will not equivocate—I will not 
CKCUIC, I will not retreat a tingle inch-^nd I mill be heard. WILLIAM Lloyd Garrison in the Liberator. ( 
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" , . ^ - NOTES 

< State Ritual:—For some obscure reason, the 
change of Viceroys last week was invested with 
the ceremonial of a King's succession. Des¬ 
criptions of the Viceregal arrivals and departures! 
presentations to them of high officials and Princes, 
their rides along the streets, and presentations of 
Municipal and other valedictory addresses and 
their replies thereto, were broadcasted not only to 
all parts of India but also to London and New 
York. The inclusion of New York is probably 
significant of the influence which American 
opinion is beginning to exert on Indian affairs. 
The fact that the Mayor of Bombay, Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, was dressed in hand-spun 
was emphasised, though Mr, Mehta has 
long ceased to hold any position in the 
National Congress, and though- wearing of 
hand-spun is no longer an authentic mark 
of Congress membership* Some ex-members 
and even non-members wear it. The 

acting Governor of the Central Provinces is said 
to be a habitual wearer of khadi including the 
boat-shaped Gandhi cap. Congress members in 
the Legislative Assembly were conspicuous by 
their absence at functions connected with the 
outgoing and incoming Viceroys, Church ritual 
has been given up or reduced to a minimum 
in most communities but its place Is being 
taken up by an elaborate State ritual, 

A People's Viceroy ?;—Lord Linlithgow has 
taken pains to show at the outset of his 
Indian career that his main preoccupation as 
the head of the Government of India will be the 
interests of the masses. He had twenty-five 
peasants from different villages brought down to 
Bombay and accommodated with seats in the 
Gateway of India when he arrived and he 
had them introduced to him on his landing 
in Bombay last week. In celebration of the 
Silver Jubilee of their marriage. Lord and 
Lady Linlithgow had five thousand poor fed at 
their cost in different parts of Delhi on the day 


after His Excellency assumed the Viceroyalty, r 
During his voyage to India he cabled for two 
stud bulls to be bought from the well-known- 1 
Hissar Farm as his own personal property* It 
is announced that he will pay for their main-* 
tenance and stabling himself and also for their, 
attendance, and that it is his intention to make, 
them available free of charge for breeding pur-, 
poses in the City and its neighbourhood In order, 
to improve the quality of milch cattle. Lord 
Northcote when he was Governor of Bombay— F 
and he was one of her best Governors—did much; 
to preserve the fine breed of Gujarat cows which 
had been almost wiped out by the great , 
famine which ushered in the twentieth century., 

We are sorry that an English newspaper tries' 
to make out that Lord Linlithgow’s endeavours , 
to get Into personal touch with the people are* 
calculated to achieve a political obiect, 

The Ithad Party :—Mian Sir Fazli Hussain 
inaugurated a new political party at Lahore on 
April 19, It is to be, like the Justice Party 
in Madras, a provincial party. The Ithad 
Party, as it is to be called, is open to all without 
distinction of race or creed who subscribe to 
its creed which. Sir Fazli said, would be available 
at the Party Secretariat, He might have given 
its substance at least in his long address because 
without it the significance of much of what he 
said would have been lost on his audience. 

This is more especially the case with readers. 

The new Party programme is to work 
upward from the bottom, the village, the 
tahsil, the district, the Division and the 
Province. To begin with, however, the 
work will have to begin from the Headquarters 
in Lahore which Sir Fazli opened. The Party, 
he said, would work for the uplift of the poor, 
the down-trodden, the villager, the peasant. No 
political Party avows that it is working for its 
own uplift. The Ithad Party has merely 
repeated here the slogan of all political parties. 

Its methods, said Sir Fazli, will not be those of 
communists. It does not aim at abolishing com 
private property. It will appeal to the 
enlightened self-interest of the wealthy to 
contribute generously towards the ameliora¬ 
tion of their less fortunate brethren* Sir 
Fazli warned his friends that if the 
gulf between the rich and the poor grows 
wider and wider no Government can protect the 
rich for any length of time. Enlightened self- 
interest has not been able to prevent the widening 
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of the gulf m other countries. Sir Fazli Is' sure 
that it will, in his native province. It is some¬ 
what disconcerting 1 to see that Sir Fazli.does not 
quite appreciate Lord Linlithgow’s declaration 
in his broadcast speech that he was incapable of 
showing preference to any one community. 
Sir Fazli suggested that His Excellency rather 
overdid this protestation. Taking up the Viceroy’s 
analogy of his children, Sir FazUi posed certain 
questions which only showed his chagrin and had 
otherwise no point in them* As we show in our 
leading article, the Viceroy’s declaration is of 
no practical importance except as a sign of 
his personal good intentions, in view of the fact 
that the Government of India Act embodies 
all possible preferences, and leaves no room 
for the Governor General's discretion* Sir 
Fazli knows this belter than any one else. 
His remarks on Lord Linlithgow’s innocuous 
declaration were in bad taste and utterly ltl- 
eoncelvetL We understand his reference to ths 
statements about Sir Sikandar Hay at Khan’s 
resignation of his office, in the Reserve Bank, 
in order to re enter public life in the Punjab, 
to mean that for the present there is no 
likelihood of their coming to pass. * 

Courts and Custom:—An instance of how Law 
Courts harden custom and prevent its reacting to 
growing public opinion, is furnished by a case in 
which the point at issue was* whether the marriage 
of a father-in-law with a widowed daughter-in-law 
was a valid marriage according to the custom 
prevailing among a caste of Jats in the Punjab 
where customary law is most in vogue. The 
District Judge who tried the case in the first 
instance found that such marriages were against 
Jat customs and were therefore void* On appeal, 
the Lahore High Court found that there was a 
valid custom sanctioning such marriages and 
remitted the case to the District Court for retrial. 
There were witnesses on both sides, leading men 
of the caste, some testifying to the existence of 
the custom and others denying it. The truth 
seems to be that there was a custom of the kind 
but that the caste was beginning to look down 
on it. The witnesses who denied that the 
custom existed were probably influenced by their 
own repugnance to the custom. What is the 
duty of a Court in such cases ? There have 
bee n J udge s who taking a broad vie w of 
their function have given due weighty to 
the growth of public opinion and decided against 
giving effect to a practice which has become 
repugnant to the public conscience. There 
have also been Judges who in a stricter view 
of their function refused to recognise the growth 
ofopinion as a fact justifying judicial cojn U 
sauce. The Lahore High Court in deciding 
that the marriage was sanctioned by custom was 
obviously influenced by the latter view, lhe 
learned Judge argued: “It may be that such 
marriages are perhaps net looked upon with 
approval and are, therefore, rare. But that 
dees not necessarily mean that they are invalid. 
So far as mere repugnancy to modem 
notions is concerned, a marriage with a 


deceased brother's widow can scarcely be 
considered to be less repugnant than a marriage 
with a son's widow. If the latter marriage is 
considered to be objectionable because a 
daughter*!n-law stands on the same footing as 
a daughter, the marriage with brother's 
widow woul.1 equally be repugnant as the latter 
stands on the same footing as a sister. But there 
can be no doubt whatever that Jars do recognise 
Karewa with a brother’s widow as valid.^ 

Home to Roost:—John Bright was never tired 
of warning his countrymen that the methods 
they employ in Indian administration were sure 
eventually to invade their own government. 
The passing of a Sedition Act some time hack 
was a proof of Bright’s prescience. The 
English mail last week brought accounts of police 
action against a popular demonstration against 
Fascism, which are reminiscent of the doings at 
Azad Maidan and Darasna in 1930. We quote 
from the reference to it in “A London Diary” 
by Critic whose weekly comments are a feature 
of the A T cw Sfatesman* ( T have before me the 
written testimony of some forty observers most of > 
them people with no axe to grind who arree that 
the mounted police acted as if orderly London 
citizens could be knocked over with staves,, 
pushed .over or trampled on by horses without 
anybody having the right to complain.” The 
AVw Statesman also publishes letters from 
correspondents and a statement by Mr. John 
Strachey, who presided at a meeting in support 
of the demonstration against Fascism,. of what 
happened. * ' 

Comforting Doctrine :—Thus the Dnyanodayai 
“Human affairs are vastly complex," and 
present conditions are always* the outcome of 
the struggle among interacting elements 
in the past. In spite of the hostility of 
counter-purposes evident in. the Indian-body- 
politic today there is the deep underlying 
unity of desire for a condition of things In which 
men and women will be adequately provided 
with the material requirements for a full life* 
and in which they will be free and happy. We 
must wait for the future to disperse the 

mists of these past sixteen years, and 

then perhaps it will be seen that Mahatma' 
Gandhi, Lord Irwin, and Lord Willingdon* the 
movement of revolt, the efforts at conciliation 
and the counteraction, the forging of a new 
constitution and the new alignments and attitudes 
that it has brought about in individuals and In 
parties—that all of these have played their part 
in the evolution of a great people to a condition 
of self-respecting freedom and solid prosperity. 
We know that this evolution is by means 
complete as things stand, and that there are 
many obstacles to be removed and great diffi¬ 
culties to be overcome. But we believe that real 
progress has been made In these past sixteen 
years and that we are in the true dawn, ” Why 
stop at the last sixteen years ? Why not push 
the same argument back some twenty centuries ? 
Why confine it to India, either ? 
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Mass Organizations T—Mf\ T* Sivasankaran 
of Fenukonda writes * _ “To those who are 
accustomed to close thinking the Congress 
outlook la somewhat puzzling; With the Civil 
Disobedience movement suspended, it seemed 
that the pendulum was allowed to swing on the 
side of developing a constructive temper among 
the masses as is indicated by the intensive work in 
the Harijan and Village Industries movement, 
Sardar Patel is exhorting people not to come into 
conflict with the established order of things but 
to develop strength from within, Mahatma 
Gandhi retired from Congress with the object of 
devoting his undivided attention to constructive 
work. By such conscious change the country was 
led to believe that wisdom lay in the direction of 
awakening the masses to a sense of applied 
citizenship in matters of immediate concern 
in iheir daily life, as the only means of 
laying the foundation for the growth of 
a larger political consciousness enabling them xo 
make the best out of the self-governing institu¬ 
tions spread all over the country, as a step 
towards the goal for Swaraj from our side, while 
freedom is sought to be achieved from the other 
by National movements in the land. Instead, 
to think of weaning the mass mind away from 
such contructive temper into revolutionary men¬ 
tality would be, if slang is permitted, rubbing the 
wrong way, 90% of the Government whatever 
its cost should ever remain of a local character in 
this land of villages whether it is Pooma 
Swaraj or a hide-bound foreign constitution of 
the kind which is now facing the country* 
The greatest mercy at the present time for 
this unfortunate land would be to allow the 
masses to confine their attention exclusively to 
detailed working of local Government within the 
limits available in all branches affecting their 
immediate collective welfare, the talent for which, 
according to history, has always been in the 
genius of their race, whether Empires came or 
Empires went, I do confess that I am among 
those who, the more they examine this 
complicated scheme the more are they 
repelled by the ugliness in it, I for one 
would not be sorry if it is wrecked but on one 
condition, that the mass temperament is allowed 
to remain within constructive bounds leading to 
progress of an evolutionary character, building 
tip during the interval solid and live citizenship 
as the only means to handle any scheme of 
Government making it yield to the popular will.’* 

Post Office Enterprise:—The Indian Post 
Office is introducing an Identity Card which 
will be issued on the payment of one rupee at 
any Post Office. This will facilitate delivery of 
Money orders and other articles to the right 
persons when travelling in places where they are 
strangers and where It will be difficult for them 
to produce testimony regarding their identity. 
Further particulars will be found ia another 
column. Wc commend to the Director General 
the followingvvhich is worthy of his attention. 
The French Post Office has recently established a 
highly efficient information and messenger service 
for the benefit of telephone subscribers. By dialing 


“S. V. PP (French for ‘please) any subscriber 
can receive easily available information at a 
charge of one franc, or information requiring 
research (Where did Cain get his wife?) at 
charges up to 10 francs. The messenger 
service makes reservations for theatres, planes, 
trains and steamships and buys and delivers 
anything the subscriber desires for a nominal fee. 

The King and the Pandit;—In the Reformer of 
the IIth April, we commented on the report 
published by the Riyasat on the authority of 
an “ex-Minister of Parliament” and reproduced 
by the Amritm Banar Pattika of the King 
having invited Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and the 
latter having declined the invitation. The Pandit 
has issued the following statement on the report: 
“I have just seen a reference to a fantastic story 
which apparently was started by a Delhi weekly 
newspaper and later copied by the Amrita 
Bazar Pairika w The story relates that the 
Private Secretary to the King wrote to me 
extending an invitation to meet the King. 
Further, that I was unable to accept this for 
fear of certain political complications in India* 
I should like to say that this story is utterly and 
absolutely without foundation, and I am surpris¬ 
ed that any newspaper should have given cur¬ 
rency to it,” The story is not so fantastic as it 
would be If it had reference to King George V. 
King Edward ViII is not a stickler for 
convention. In his message to the Empire 
he assured it that, although he now spoke to it 
as King, he was still the same man who, during 
the War and, since, had had the opportunity to 
know the people of nearly every country of the 
world under all circumstances and conditions, 
and whose constant effort would be to promote 
the well-being of his fellowmen. 

The King among Communists Glasgow is 
a hotbed and the headquarters of British Com¬ 
munism, During his visit to Glasgow last month 
to inspect the new monster ship. Queen Mary r 
His Majesty King Edward VIII visited the slums 
of the city and was greeted by the crowd every¬ 
where with cries of ‘Good Old Teddy F Quitting 
th* Queen Mary bare-headed m a pouring ram 
amid fresh roam of ‘Good Old Teddy/ writes 
T£me t “the Sovereign drove off rapidly over an 
unannounced route with John Stewart, Lord 
Provost of Glasgow,,,Cheerfully the King, in- 
sleek long coat and bowler, set out to repeat in 
Glasgow slums the sort of famed house-tohouse 
tour he made as Edward of Wales through the 
bleak, starveling Welsh collieries and ‘Depressed 
areas, 1 ICnk-knk t tapped the knuckle of 
Edward VIITs middle finger on a Glasgow 
tenement door as he cried, ‘May I come in P 
“Certainly, come right ini Who are you? *L 
am your King** In tenement after tenement 
the King plodded up and down worn steps of 
Scottish granite to knk^knk softly and ask^ 
‘May E come in?’. At His Majesty, 5 year old 
Charlie Storrie piped incredulously, ‘Are you the 
new K ing?* Patting the moppet's h ead, th e So ve- 
reign answered 4 Yes, little man, I a mV* This- 
seems to be a better and more effective way of 
dealing with Communists than some which aner 
in favour with His Majesty's servants in India, 
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of the gulf in other countries* . Sir Fazli is\ sure 
that it will, in his native province- It is some¬ 
what disconcerting 1 to see that Sir Fazli.does not 
quite appreciate Lord Linlithgow’s declaration 
in his broadcast speech that he was incapable of 
showing preference to any one community* 
Sir Fazli suggested that His Excellency rather 
overdid this protestation. Taking up the Viceroy’s 
analogy of his children. Sir Fazli posed certain 
questions which only showed his chagrin and had 
otherwise no point in them- As we show in our 
leading article* the Viceroy’s declaration is of 
no practical importance except as a sign of 
his personal good intentions, in view of the fact 
that the Government of India Act embodies 
all possible preferences* and leaves no room 
for the Governor General’s discretion* Sir 
Fazli knows this better than any one else. 
His remarks on Lord Linlithgow’s innocuous 
declaration were in bad taste and utterly ill- 
conceived* We understand his reference to th: 
statements about Sir Sikandar Hay at Khan’s 
resignation of his office, in the Reserve Bank, 
in order to re-enter public life in the Punjab, 
to mean that for the present there is no 
likelihood of their coming to pass* r 

Courts and Custom:—An instance of how Law 
Courts harden custom and prevent its reacting to 
growing public opinion, is furnished by a case in 
which the point at issue was, whether the marriage 
of a father-in-law with a widowed daughter-in-law 
was a valid marriage according to the custom 
prevailing among a caste of Jats in the Punjab 
where customary law is most in vogue* The 
District Judge who tried the case in the first 
instance found that such marriages were against 
Jat customs and were therefore void* On appeal, 
the Lahore High Court found that there was a 
valid custom sanctioning such marriages and 
remitted the case to the District Court for retrial* 
There were witnesses on both sides, leading men 
of the caste, some testifying to the existence of 
the custom and others denying it* The truth 
seems to be that there was a custom of the kind 
but that the caste was beginning to look down 
on it. The witnesses who denied that the 
custom existed were probably influenced by their 
own repugnance to the custom- What is the 
duty of a Court in such cases ? There have 
been Judges who taking a broad view of 
their function have given due weight to 
the growth of public opinion and decided against 
giving effect to a practice which has become 
repugnant to the public conscience* There 
have also been Judges who in a stricter view 
of their function refused to recognise the growth 
of opinion as a fact justifying judicial co^nlp 
sanca. The Lahore High Court in deciding 
that the marriage was sanctioned by custom was 
obviously influenced by the latter view* The 
learned judge argued ; “It may be that such 
marriages are perhaps net looked upon with 
approval and are, therefore, rare* But that 
dees not necessarily mean that they are invalid. 
So far as mere repugnancy to modern 
notions is concerned, a marriage with a 


deceased brother’s widow can scarcely be 
considered to be less repugnant than a marriage 
with a son's widow. If the latter marriage is 
considered to be objectionable because a 
daughter*in-Taw stands on the same footing as 
a , daughter, the marriage with brother’s 
widow would equally be repugnant as the latter 
stands on the same footing as a sister. But there 
can be no doubt whatever that Jats do recognise 
Karewa with a brother’s widow as valid*"’ 

Home fo RoosL—John Bright was never tired 
of warning his countrymen that the methods 
they employ in Indian administration were sure 
eventually to invade their own government. 
The passing of a Sedition Act some time back 
was a proof of Bright’s prescience. The 
English mail last week brought accounts of police 
action against a popular demonstration against 
Fascism, which are reminiscent of the doings at 
Azad Maidan and Darasna In 1930* We quote 
from the reference to it in 41 A London Diary” 
by Critic whose weekly comments are a feature 
of the Isleiv Statesmans <l I have before me the 
written testimony of some forty observers most of 
them people with no axe to grind who arree that 
the mounted police acted as if orderly'* London 
citizens could be knocked over with staves, 
pushed .over or trampled on by horses without 
anybody having the right to complain*” The 
JVcw Statesman also publishes letters from 
correspondents and a statement by Mr. John 
Strachey, who presided at a meeting in support 
of the demonstration against Fascism, * of what 
happened* , 

Comforting Doctrine Thus the Dnyanodayai 
f£ Human affairs are vastly complex, and 
present conditions are always* the outcome of 
the struggle among inter-acting elements 
in the past. In spite of the hostility of 
counter-purposes evident in, the Indian-body- 
politic today there is the deep underlying 
unity of desire for a condition of things in which 
men and women will be adequately provided 
with the material requirements for a full life, 
and in which they will be free and happy* We 
must wait for the future to disperse the 

mists of these past sixteen years* and 

then perhaps it will be seen that Mahatma 
Gandhi, Lord Irwin, and Lord Willingdon, the 
movement of revolt, the efforts at conciliation 
and the counteraction, the forging of a new 
constitution and the new alignments and attitudes 
that it has brought about in individuals and in 
parties—that all of these have played their part 
in the evolution of a great people to a condition 
of self-respecting freedom and solid prosperity. 
We know that this evolution is by moo means C( 
complete as things stand, and that there are 
many obstacles to be removed and great diffi¬ 
culties to be overcome. But we believe that real 
progress has been made in these past sixteen 
years and that we are in the true dawn. w Why 
stop at the last sixteen years ? Why not push 
the same argument back some twenty centuries ? 
Why confine it to India, either ? 
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Mass Organizations ?—Mr, T, Sivasankaran 
of Penukonda writes: “To those who are 
accustomed to close thinking the Congress 
outlook is somewhat puzzling. With the Civil 
Disobedience movement suspended, it seemed 
that the pendulum was allowed to swing on the 
side of developing a constructive temper among 
the masses as is indicated by the intensive work in 
the Harijan and Village Industries movement, 
Sardar Patel is exhorting people not to come into 
conflict with the established order of things but 
to develop strength from within, Mahatma 
Gandhi retired from Congress with the object of 
devoting his undivided attention to constructive 
work. By such conscious change the country was 
led to believe that wisdom lay in the direction of 
awakening the masses to a sense of applied 
citizenship in matters of immediate concern 
in their daily life, as the only means of 
laying the foundation for the growth of 
a larger political consciousness enabling them to 
make the best out of the self-governing institu¬ 
tions spread all over the country, as a step 
towards the goal for Swaraj from our Side, while 
freedom is sought to be achieved from the other 
by National movements in the land. Instead, 
to think of weaning the mass mind away from 
such contructlve temper into revolutionary men¬ 
tality would be, if slang is permitted, rubbing the 
wrong way, 90% of the Government whatever 
its cost should ever remain of a local character in 
this land of villages whether it is Poorna 
Swaraj or a hide-bound foreign constitution of 
the kind which is now facing the country. 
The greatest mercy at the present time for 
this unfortunate land would be to allow the 
masses to confine their attention exclusively to 
detailed working of local Government within the 
limits available in all branches affecting their 
immediate collective welfare, the talent for which, 
according to history, has always been in the 
genius of their race, whether Empires came or 
Empires went I do confess that I am among 
those who, the more they examine this 
complicated scheme the more are they 
repelled by the ugliness in it I for one 
would not be sorry if it is wrecked but on one 
condition, that the mass temperament is allowed 
to remain within constructive bounds leading to 
progress of an evolutionary character, building 
lip during the interval solid and live citizenship 
as the only means to handle any scheme of 
Government making it yield to the popular will. 1 ' 

Post Office Enterprise:—The Indian Post 
Office is introducing an Identity Card which 
will be issued on the payment of one rupee at 
any Post Office. This will facilitate delivery of 
Money orders and other articles to the right 
persons when travelling in places where they are 
strangers and where it will be difficult for them 
to produce testimony regarding their identity. 
Further particulars will be found in another 
column. We commend to the Director General 
the following which is worthy of his attention. 
The French Post Office has recently established a 
highly efficient information and messenger service 
for the benefit of telephone subscribers. By dialing 


“S. V, PP {French for 'please*) any subscriber 
can receive easily available information at a 
charge of one franc, or information requiring 
research {Where did Cain get his wife?) at 
charges up to 10 francs. The messenger 
service makes reservations for theatres, planes, 
trains and steamships and buys and delivers 
anything the subscriber desires for a nominal fee. 

The King and the Pandit:—In the Reformer of 
the 11th April, we commented on the report 
published by the Riyasai on the authority of 
an “ex-Mimster of Parliament*' and reproduced 
by the Amrtia Ba&ar Patrika of the King 
having invited Pandit Jawaharkd Nehru and the 
latter having declined the invitation. The Pandit 
has issued the following statement on the report: 

“I have just seen a reference to a fantastic story 
which apparently was started by a Delhi weekly 
newspaper and later copied by the Amritct 
Bamr Patrika, The story relates that the 
Private Secretary to the King wrote to me 
extending an .invitation to meet the King. 
Further, that I was unable to accept this for 
fear of certain political complications in India- 
I should like to say that this story U utterly and 
absolutely without foundation, and I am surpris¬ 
ed that any newspaper should have given cur¬ 
rency to it.” The story is not so fantastic as it 
would be if it had reference to King George V„ 
King Edward VIII is not a stickler for 
convention. In his message to the Empire 
he assured it that, although he now spoke to it 
as King, he was still the same man who, during 
the War and, since, had had the opportunity to 
know the people of nearly every country of the- 
world under all circumstances and conditions,, 
and whose constant effort would be to promote 
the well-being of hi a fellow men. 

The King among Communists :■—Glasgow is 
a hotbed and the headquarters of British Com¬ 
munism. During his visit to Glasgow last month 
to inspect the new monster ship. Queen Mary y 
His Majesty King Edward VIII visited the slums 
of the city and was greeted by the crowd every¬ 
where with cries of *Good Old Teddy F Quitting 
the Queen Mary bare-headed In a pouring rain 
amid fresh roam of ‘Good Old Teddy/ writes 
Time, “the Sovereign drove off rapidly over at* 
unannounced route with John Stewart, Lord 
Provost of Glasgow*.,Cheerfully the King,in- 
sleek long coat and bowler, set out to repeat in 
Glasgow slums the sort of famed house-to-house 
tour he made as Edward of Wales through the 
bleak, starveling Welsh collieries and ‘Depressed 
areas/ fCnk*£nk $ tapped the knuckle of 
Edward Vllfs middle finger on a Glasgow 
tenement door as he cried* ‘May I come in 
“Certainly, come right ini Who are you? 1 dfl CO l 
am your King'. In tenement after tenement 
the King plodded up and down worn steps of 
Scottish granite to knk-knA softly and ask,. 

‘May I come in?*. At His Majesty, 5 year old 
Charlie Stoma piped incredulously, ‘Are you the 
new King?' Patting the moppet's bead, the Sove¬ 
reign answered ‘Yes, little man, I amY* Thls- 
seems to be a better and more effective way o£ 
dealing with Communists than some which are* 
in favour with His Majesty's servants in India. 
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1 ■ 5 BOMB A V, April 25 193$,. ^ 

~ THE NEW VICEROY, 

Lord Linlithgow made two speeches during 
the few hours of his stay in Bombay and 
broadcasted a lengthy message from New Delhi 
soon after he took the oaths of office. Both in 
his reply to the Muslim address 1 presented to 
him in this city and ■ in his message from 
New Delhi* His Excellency declared that he 
would make no distinction between the communi¬ 
ties of Indian that he was incapable of doing so. 
In his message. Lord Linlithgow enforced his 
'resolve by an illustration drawn from his 
relations with his own five children among 
whom he had no favourite though he 
adapted his behaviour with each of them to the 
meeds of his or her distinctive temperament. In 
his message, while assuring the Services of his 
support in the discharge of their duties, he took 
occasion to remind them that they were servants 
of the Indian people—not the steel frame that 
they have been encouraged to regard themselves 
to be. He exhorted district officials to spend more 
time in touring their charges than in sitting at 
their desks, adding that the tent is mightier than 
the pern 1 His Excellency bade children to 
fear God, honour the King, and obey 
their parents. He pointed out that, in 
order to discharge his responsibilities under 
the new constitution, it was incumbent on him 
to acquaint himself personally with all shades 
of political opinion and that it should not be 
supposed that he agreed or was in sympathy 
-with the views of those whom he might interview 
from time to time in pursuance of that duty. 
He assured the country—London and New York 
listening in—that it was his intention to make 
official Information freely accessible to the 
public, but only in the shape of objective facts, 
so that It might have the material pn which 
to form its own judgment without any officious 
assistance ‘ on the part of his officials* 
His Excellency gave a special assurance to the 
Press that newspapers will be treated by his 
Government without any discrimination on 
account of their editorial policies. Lord 
Linlithgow promised that he will give Indian 
publicists full credit for sincerity and disinter¬ 
estedness and expected that they would do the 
same to him. The message as it was heard on 
the radio was delivered with the assurance of 
one who was sure of his ground and fully meant 
what he said. It made a very favourable first 
impression which goes a long way in human 
intercourse. ' 1 J 

If there has been l doubt or hesitancy—there 
has been very little—in the way in which Indian 
opinion has expressed Itself on the Viceroy's 
pronouncements, it is due not to any suspicion 
of his sincerity but to an apprehension as to how 
far he would succeed in impressing his intentions 
on the media through which the Viceroy has to 
function. There is no danger today of a repetition 
©I the experience which Lord Ripon had to 

. l . * j : : !■ ■ : . .* . 


1 April 25 


undergo* Indian opinion fifty years ago was not 
articulate enough, neither was it organised, to 
support that great Viceroy who attempted to 
give effect in a small way to the promise of equal 
citizenship of the Queens Proclamation, against 
the storm of fanatical fury which burst on his 
head. If the Services tried the game today of 
baiting the Viceroy, they would soon find them¬ 
selves floundering in a dangerous bog threatening 
their very existence. Their younger members at 
least know this very well. The older ones will, 
no doubt, take their pension and retire 
to * write letters bewailing the passing of 
the old order in the London newspapers. It 
is a great advantage that Lord Linlithgow 
belongs to the Consecvative Party and is a Pro¬ 
testant, though we see that there is some grumb¬ 
ling at his being a dissenter, Scotch Presbyterian* 
and not a worshipper in the Church of 
England. Creed and communal prejudices pass 
unnoticed in British public life, but they lie not 
far below the surface and come up whenever any 
important question raises a controversy. The 
Morning- Post's anti-Semitic outbursts against 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading when they hap¬ 
pened to be Secretary of State for India and 
Viceroy for a short time, are an illustration. 
A greater obstacle to the implementing of Lord 
Linlithgow's good intentions, is the Government 
of India Act which his lordship had himself a 
large hand in shaping* His Excellency said that 
he was incapable of discriminating between 
communities. But the Act is based on such 
discrimination i it is shot by it through and 
through. Take the franchise provisions. One 
community has assigned to it one seat for, say, 
a hundred thousand of population. Another is 
entitled to elect one for just half or a third of 
that number; yet another for a hundreth or 
even less fraction of This discrimination 
is carried, as It is bound to be, into the Cabinet 
the local bodies, the Services. This in itself 
would not much matter. What matters very 
much is that all this is to be secured not by volun¬ 
tary choice but by statutory obligation. How 
would it be if It was laid down by law that one 
fifth of Ministers in a British Cabinet should be 
Ulstermen, another fifth, Welshmen, and the 
rest in equal parts Scotchmen and Englishmen, 
including a specified .proportion of Roman 
Catholics and . women ? We shall be told that 
there is no need for prescribing proportions in 
Great Britain because there are no conflict of 
interests there as in India. The answer is that 
there is no conflict -of interests in Britain 
because the constitution does not discriminate 
between the different races and creeds* The 
case is even more conspicuous in United 

States, < 4 b ^ 

As for imputing motives, Lord Linlithgow will 
soon find that those who indulge in this game 
are not always or predominantly Indian 
publicists. Most of them are educated enough 
to know that motives do not count in public 
affairs as the different motives of various men 
concerned in them, tend to cancel one another* 
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Moreover* the Executive ah India hasyamied 
itself with enormous jjowera to put down any 
impugnment of its motives, with and without 
Judicial proceedings. On the other handy public 
men whose motives and conduct are questioned 
by it from the shelter of its official barricade, 
have no remedy. They may raise the matter 
on a motion of adjournment in the Legislature 
but this may only lead to worse imputations 
which may be broadcasted through the public 
press with complete impunity. Any speech from 
the non official benches which the Executive does 
not like, can be practically suppressed by apply¬ 
ing the Press Act as was recently done m the case 
of the Abhyu&haya* The President , of the 
Legislative Assembly has ruled that such action 
on the part of the Executive did not infringe 
any privilege which the Assembly can lay claim 
to. His Excellency will be doing a service to the 
Indian Press if he will kindly have this point 
settled early in consonance with British par¬ 
liamentary practice. 

. UNIVERSITIES IN~DIA AND THEIR 
PROBLEMS. 

Mr, Littlehailca, Vice-Chancellor of the Madras 
University, and Chairman of the Inter-University 
Board in his opening speech at the last meeting of the 
Board, at Aligarh, referred to the different types 
of Universities in India, 

Discussing the limitations of the Indian Univer¬ 
sities, he said that each University had its own Act 
drawn up by the Legislature of its own province or , 
that of all India; its own policy, asset forth and 
circumscribed by its Act of Incorporation, and also 
much more important, its own aims and objects, based 
upon the structure, and restricted by the achieve¬ 
ments of secondary education, in the areas from which 
the University drew its undergraduate*, W A University 
does not stand by itself in an educational system; 
it has, on the one hand, the limitations of the 
secondary educational system on which it stands, 
and side by side with it the other Universities 
of India, and other institutions for higher education 
like the Institute of Science, Bangalore, with which 
it must co-operate in the common aim of all 
University education-—the advancement of learning 
and the making of men of character and of high 
ethical standards, who will form the leaders of our 
political and social life, 4 ' 

He described the diversity of sb-ucture in Indian 
Universities. (1) Leaving ^ aside the ancient 
foundations, modern University education in India 
dates from the foundation in the same year of 
the Universities in Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
as purely affiliating Universities with no teaching 
functions, (2) other Universities, e.g. Allahabad and 
the Punjab were set up on the same model, (3) the 
older Universities began themselves to teach and 
research, not leave teaching and research to be , 
conducted only through their affiliated colleges, 

(4) Aligarh and Benares were founded, one to express 
the ideals of higher Muslim education and the other 
to express the ideals or higher Hindu education; 

(5) other Universities were Instituted as offshoots of 
die then existing Universities with the main ideas 
of reducing the administrative areas of the older 
Universities and of self development on a policy 
of their own which might be essentially different 
horn previous policies, {*. £- Osmania) or scarcely 
differing from previous policies, (#*£. Mysore) and 

•Kepert ol Inter Vntawvltj Board, 1S33-3S. 


(6) the idea of a unitary University was set forth 
and Universities like Lucknow and Dacca were 
set up so that at the present time there are now 1 
seventeen Universities in India* 

There are In India today at least five distinct types 
of Universities, the classification being made accord-* 
mg to (I) the location of the University and its 
Colleges and (2) the direct control and appointment 
of teaching staff, r. according to whether the 
University is itself directly responsible for teaching 
(unitary Universities) or whether its responsibility 
is exercised through associated Colleges. 

(1) Unitary Universities heated in one place^ e* g, f 
Dacca, Lucknow, Osmanla, Annamalai. 

(2) Unitary Universities not localised in one place, 

g t Mysore. 

(3) AjfUiating Universities , with no teaching func¬ 
tions, ana not localised in one place, c. g, Agra. 

(4) Affiliating Universities with teaching functions, 
and net localised in one place, e t g* Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Andhra. 

(5) Affiliating Universities, with or without teach* 
ing functions but localised in one place {federal in 
nature ) e. Delhi. 

There is a further division of Universities in. 

India depending upon the stage of admission to 
University courses. Iri Dacca, Allahabad, Lucknow 
and Agra, the stage of admission is the 'Intermediate* 
standard; in all other Universities in India the 
undergraduate comes under the control of his 
University at the Matriculation or Secondary School 
leaving stage, * ' 

■ Administrative problem! in our Universities differ 
considerably, but these differences are due not so 
much to varying ideals and policies of Universities 
as to their varying structures and constitutions. 
These latter involve differences in the stage of 
admission to University courses of study, in the size, 
constitution and mode of appointment to the 
Courts or Senates, to the Academic Councils to the 
Syndicates or Executive Councils and to boards of 
Studies. Under some of the more recent University 
Acts, especially, those with affiliating functions, the 
Court or Senate is composed of a very large number 
of personae200 or more) representing, besides persons 
of academic influence and authority, every conceivable 
interest; Legislative Councils, District Boards* 
Municipal Councils, Chambers of Commerce, Land¬ 
holders, Depressed Classes, Backward Classes, 
Graduates and so on. Academic Councils and Exe¬ 
cutive Councils are correspondingly large. Meetings 
of Such large bodies whose members ar« drawn from 
wide areas involve a severe drain on the finances of 
a University—a drain is not experienced by localised 
University whether unitary or federal. The financial 
problems of a large affiliating University thus differ 
appreciably from those of a localised University. 

The affiliating University with teaching functions 
has special problems of Us own* Such a University 
is in fact two Universities in one—a teaching 
University and an affiliating University. The 
United .Provinces when it constituted the Agra 
University resolved the old affiliating and teaching 
Allahabad University into its constituent parts; 
it took all affiliating functions away from the old JOITI 
Allahabad University leaving it a purely localised uni¬ 
tary University, and gave them to the then newly insti¬ 
tuted Agra University, Is it not possible for other 
Universities with a dual function and contending 
interests (for the interests of an affiliated college are 
often far from identical with those of a college at the 
headquarters of the University) to consider resolving 
themselves into their constitute** parts, one a purely- 
affiliating University, the Other a localised unitary or 
federal University ? 
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* Proceeding Mr. Littlehailes emphasised the advan¬ 
tage of localised Universities either of the unitary or 
federal type^ and impressed the need for the retention 
of affiliating Universities but said that it was undesir¬ 
able to increase centres of University education 
through colleges. New colleges would do well to set 
themselves up in centres where colleges already 
existed. College individuality could be expressed 
through residential halls or hostels or even by the 
appointment (in a federal University) of University 
teachers subject to their possession of some minimum 
qualification or their approval by the academic 
authority of a University. Some Mission Colleges 
which are supported by several Missions have solved 
the difficulty of appointments of staff In this manner, 
each supporting Mission being responsible for the 
appointment of the person who is to hold a named 
post on the 9taff. 

Referring to some of the recent Indian University 
Acts which are obviously based upon the Acts of 
some of the modern Universities of Great Britain, 
Mr. Littlehailes asked if they were quite suitable for 
India with its vast uneducated population and, 
limited franchise. He further asked if these Acts 
would not result in administration of Universities 
being handed over to bodies on which persons sit 
who were quite unfitted for their task, persons who 
were unable to consider University policy on academic 
and ethical grounds, who concentrated on questions 
of patronage and political policy to the detriment of 
principles and standards of University education 
and administration, who were in fact inexperienced 
politicians rather than educated statesmen. He 
further pointed out that the University Senates and 
Courts had to be trained to value wisdom, integrity 
and imagination in their representatives on the 
Executive bodies of the Universities; they had to 
realise that their representatives might at times 
have to sacrifice what appears to be and, indeed, 
might be immediate interests of their own University 
in order to further the common good of all higher 
education and to raise the ethical standard of 
academic life in India. 

In conclusion, Mr. Littlehailes compared the 
Inter-University Board to the League of Nations — 
members of the League were representatives of 
different forms of Government with different 
constitutions and with different policies; they met 
however with a common aim; the maintenance of 
peace. •‘Members of this Board represent different 
kinds of Universities, with different constitutions 
and policies; we sit together to deliberate and discuss 
matters of common policy and mutual good. The 
members of the University Board assemble to find 
ways and means to maintain a high ethical stan¬ 
dard in higher education in India, ana to endeavour to 
secure the advancement of knowledge and research.*’ 


First Indian Plane:—The first aeroplane 
to be made in India—and out of Indian materials—-and 
fljwn, is nearing completion ab Bangalore. This is a 
- Flying Flea," a single skater aeroplane. Professor 
K. Ashton of the Indian Institute of Science^ Bangalore, 
in taking the initiative for this enterprising venture, has 
secured new possibilities for aeronautical engineering 
in India and for civil aviation. He has personally 
tested the Indian materials, in the construction of the 
plane and has utilized them as.far as possible. The 
originator of the “Flying Flea,” M. Henry Mignet, a 
Frenchman, claimed that an amateur 6ould teach 
himself to fly in the air without the a«'d of an instructor 
in this type of aeroplane. Professor Ashton," believing in 
the feasibility of the proposition, hastnow gone lar enough 
to its successful conclusion. The machine Is specially 
designed for safety and easy handling by the amateur. 


HINDUS AND THE NEW CONSTITUTION• 
. i v „\ JRaja Sir Rampal Singh. 


The political position of the Hindus in the coming 
Constitution will suffer a serious and disastrous 
setback due to certain novel principles embodied in 
that constitution. These are, broadly speaking, to 
devise a constitution on the basis of mere number, 
or counting of heads, of quantity irrespective of 
quality and even within the framework of a novel 
political arithmetic the relative values of quantity 
and quality are not determined by any uniform 
principle. As you all know, more weightages of 
representation and consequently of. political power 
are given to Moslems than to Hindus and Sikhs and, 
in some cases, especially in the province of Bengal, 
the Hindus are made to lose both in quantity and 
quality, with a representation falling below even 
their population strength. 

On behalf of the Hindus, I must emphatically point 
out that these unprecedented schemes of communal 
electorates, reservations, and weightages of repre¬ 
sentations, have never been the demand of Hindus 
either as majorities or as minorities. Standing on the 
platform of this Conference I must state emphatically 
that this is not a narrow communal platform. We 
in the Hindu Mahasabha have been always standing 
for a national solution of our communal problems 
on the basis of joint electorate, pure and simple, 
without any reservations of representation, except 
reservations to minorities on the basis of their popu¬ 
lation strength, as strictly a minority right, if pressed. 
And yet thi 9 national position of the Hindu Maba- 
sabha has been assailed in season and out of 9ea9on 
not merely by Moslems but even by some dis¬ 
tinguished Hindu leaders of the Congress who are so 
uncharitable as to think that the nationalism of the 


Hindu organizations is only a cloak for communalism, 
that the Hindu Mahasabha is national because it is con¬ 
venient to it. I know that the Congress has no religion 
and is neither Hindu nor Moslem. But I cannot under¬ 
stand how it can neither accept nor reject, and remain 
neutral and indifferent, as regards the vicious system 
of separate communal electorate and quotas and 
weightages of representation which are destructive of 
the very nationalism and democracy for which the 
Congress ought to stand as a matter of principle. I 
am sorry to 3 ay that the Congress acquie9ence 
in the Communal 'Award* has been taken to 
be the acquiesence in it of *he Hindus who 
practically constitute the Congress and this 
fact has set a seal on the ‘Award* which 
ha 3 been condemned, by the Hindu world. Nor am 
I able to follow the logic or the consistency of the 
Congress which does not own any religion, but mu9t 
profess one, against its own.con9cience and principles, 
for purposes of what is called Council-entry 
for which they are so enthusiastic. For, as 
you know, Indians • as such cannot vote under 
the constitution except a3. Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs 
or Christians, and Congressmen, in professing a 
composite and godless nationalism, must separate, 
and obtain their respective religious labels to obtain 
entrance to the Legislatures. The constitution 
drives u 9 into separate communal camps. This is a 
justification for the Hindu Mahasabha and its 

. . realpatidar.com 

We have now to put our own house tn order 
and face our own problems. Our indifference to 
these problems ha9 caused incalculable damage to 
the interests and prospects of the Hindus even in 
the United Provinces where they are in an over¬ 
whelming majority of 85 per cent. The position of 
the Hindus in the present constitution has been 
already reduced .far below the standard of their 


* Presidential address, Provincial Hindu Gonioroaee, Leader. 
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numerical anil cultural importance, and will be 
much worse in the coming constitution, if the 
Hindus do dBP properly organise themselves to 
protect amt promote their own interest, and 
take a lesson an this respect from their Moslem 
brethren. Nay, even the constitution itself 
conveys to us that lesson and instigates communal 
organizations. Already in the U, P. Government 

there has been the established practice of including 

in it a solitary Hindu member, while lor years the 
same cabinet had included two Moslem members. 
In the services, every one knows, how far the present 
percentage of appointment for the Hindus falls below 
their population strength and the result is that in 
some of the services they are being reduced to a 
minority. We have never stood for - percentages 
and proportions in the public services of the 
country, lor we have always believed in their efficiency 
and recruitment on the basis of merit, on the basis 
Of maximum qualifications and not on the strange 
principal of ‘minimum’ qualifications dictated by 
narrow communal considerations. And now, in the 
coming constitution, our prospects threaten to be 
more gloomy, If the Hindus do not fully organize 
themselves as Hindus, and protect their own interests, 
ms they are expected to do by the constitution. 

This means that we must first of all organise a 
party to contest the coming elections to the Provincial 
Legislatures, This is a matter too important to be 
dealt with by me as an individual, and 1 must leave 
it to the Conference and the permanent body of the 
All-India Hindu Mabasahha vs ho, I understand, have 
already adopted a resolution for Hindu Sabhas to 
contest the provincial elections, 1 only beg your leave 
to suggest tor your consideration in a general way 
the lints on which the proposed parry should be 
organised in the special conditions of the U, P, 
Firstly, the parry should bring about a united 
Hindu front and provide a platform on which Hindus 
Of all shades of political opinion can coma together. 
This means that the policy and programme of the 
party must be wide, liberal and national, so as to 
give scope to progressive anddemoorat o thought and 
outlook as regards our vital political, social, 
and economic problems, the problems of labour 
and capital, landlords, and tenants, peasants and 
workers, depressed classes, rural reoons true don, 
development of Industries, large and small, agricul¬ 
tural indebtedness and cheap credit, unemployment, 
illiteracy, sanitation, public health and medical aid. 
And on the treatment of these and other problems, 
Wfl must bring to bear that democratic, nations I, 
And catholic outlook by which divergent interests 
may be reconciled and classes welded together 
into a harmonious wh ile, without allowing any 
unreasonable invasions of private property and 
encro chmt^nt upon the home and family life which 
arv integral parts of the Hindu social system and 
mmi mentality* 

In conclusion, t should like to remind you of the 
responntbiliPes t'*ut rest on you at this great crisis 
In our Hindu nation*1 history. I do not consider the 
1 li- dus, numbering more than 2\fl millions of pc pie, 
«n a community, hut a nation by tht?m^elvrs. They 
si.imi ior a type ofculiure whjch has enriched the 
cultuie of m nkind and attracted some of the etioiovst 
Spirits ol the West as its votaries. We owe 
It to itur^lw s and to the world t * conserve 
a d ext -nd that culture, 1 t\ juice to think th it 
moit of the advanced wesicrn Countries are in¬ 
ter? meet in Hindu thought and are maintaining 
chairs and school of Sanskrit at their universities* 
Even a sin ill State like PoUnd m unttins a profes'CT- 
»hii> of Sanskrit at each of it* five universities. 
Snould wo allow this precious cultural heritage to 
perish or should wo not promote L to the best of 


j our powers ? The whole of Hindu India today looks 
f to the U, P* as the cradle and home of Hindu 
learning and culture to give the lead in the matter 
of our political emancipation on which depends the 
culture of the race. The Hindus of U. P. must rise 
to the occasion and to the full height of their 
responsibilities, so that they may win for themselves 
their rightful place in the coming constitution, 

SIR FAZLf HUSSAIN ON THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION, 

Mian Sir Fazli-I-Hussain, leader of the National 
Unionist Party—now called the Ithad Party—per¬ 
formed the opening ceremony of the Party a Head¬ 
quarters office at the Mamdot Villa, on the 19th in the 
presence of a large gathering. 

Sir Fazti Hussain, in declaring the New Head- 
quarter's Office of the Unionist Party open, made a 
lengthy speech. He said ; 

I have been asked to declare open the office of the 
Punjab Unionist Party Headquarters, It Is cus- 
to maty on an occasion like this to say something, but 
I trust you do not expect any elaborate statement 
from me dealing with constitution making, India’s 
position/political and economic, in the Empire or the 
civilised world ; new constitution under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act qFI 335 ; whether the constitution 
of our legislatures can ha modified under the Act and 
if so how ? These are alt matters of vital importance, 
of absorbing interest, but this is not the occasion 
for it. 

Here, I will just say a few words about self- 
government for the largest possible number of human 
beings—the masses— as our ideal in opposition to 
the scheme of dictatorships. We in India have been 
moving from the centralised Imperial Government to 
the Local Self-GoVerrunent and to Provincial 
autonomy—very slowly, but Steadily and persistent¬ 
ly, towards decentralisation and delegation of powers 
from the top to those down below. With 
your permission may I casually mention that the 
conception ot Government in the pant in the 
case of India has been of a cemralised organisation. 

Not to go too far bdek in the Indian History* 
the Moghul Government at Delhi was, so to speak, 
the Imperial Government of India, and the firmans 
issued by the Moghul Emperors were obeyed in the 
Punjab as well as In Bengal and the Deccan. Later 
on, ihe Company Bahadur and still later the Govern¬ 
ment of India came into being, before the Provincial 
Government.s were added to it, or created by it, and 
we were one ot the latest additions. Realising 
that India Is almost a continent; and marked varia¬ 
tions of language, culture, drtss, diet and physique 
den and that it would be best to let the residents of 
different tracts develop on their respective lines of 
development, the British Government adapted the 
policy of, by stages* releasing them from tne central 
bo id ige. 

Political activity as such in India is about 50 years 
old* I he Indian Nation d Congress came into 
bting in IH&5. From 1^5 to llJQi a number of 
political organisations in different pr* vinous came 
into being but none of them a^hLV^d all-India 
importance. It was the All India Muslim League X)ITI 
which tried a little later to represent the Muslims* 
political case, as it was felt that it was not fully 
represented in the Congress—m*y be througn 
no fault of the Congress, and may be on 
account of the Muslims themselves, not having 
joined the Congress in sufficient numbers. Bu,h 
the Congi ess and the Mu-dun League, came into 
btdng as central organisa ions, fw the wbolo of India 
and underro k to open branches in the provinces 
with the desire that each province should have bran- 
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ches in the districts and then these districts should 
have branches in every town and Village* The 
Congress organisation in some provinces was 
well developed and the All-India Muslim 
League, which came into being more than two 
decades later, made a little progress in some 
provinces and In the Punjab such success as 
was achieved by it was due to the efforts of the 
late lamented Dr* Mian Sir Mohammad Shafi, who 
devoted a great deal of his time and money and 
energy to develop the League in the Punjab and 
also to the zeal, enthusiasm and unflagging labour 
of my friends Pir Tajuddin, Malik Barkat Ali, 
Syed Mob sin Shah* ^ Mr. Ghulam Rasul, 
Maulvi Fazl Din and Shaikh Umar Bakhsh* The 
relations between the Congress and the League 
became quite cordial in 1916 and remained so for 
a few years. This was the period during which they 
tried to secure what are called the Montague- 
Chelmsford Rerorms which are in operation since 
1921, 

Op till 1921 the Government of India was the cen¬ 
tralised Government and the Provinces were in its grip. 
The Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, as embodied 
in the Government of India Act, 1919, created 
diarchy and released the provincial Governments 
to a certain extent from the bondage of the 
Government of India both financially and adminis¬ 
tratively. This has continued from 1921 up till 
now and the new reforms which are to come into 
force next year mark a second stage in political 
development and this period of 15 years has brought 
In what Is called the Provincial Autonomy and in¬ 
direct election to one of the Central Legislatures. The 
Reforms are believed to render provinces free 
from a great deal of control, which was in the past 
exercised by the Government of India, and in a 
number of matters they have become more or less 
independent of the Government of India and deal 
direct with His Majesty the King Emperor 
through the Viceroy and the Governor-Genera1. 
Thus the new Reforms mark the decentra¬ 
lisation of power, the change from centralised 
Imperial Government to autonomous provinces, 
constituting themselves into the United States of 
India, electing their own legislators for the centre 
to which legislators in the future Government of 
India will be partly responsible* This devolution 
of power, this provincial autonomy is believed to 
afford the provinces some chance to work out their 
own economic salvation and mark a distinct 
advance in the political life of the country* 

We the Unionists, realising how India stands to¬ 
day, feel that we have no choice in the matter and 
must do our best to work the constitution which 
the British Parliament in its wisdom has decided 
to give us. We are not satisfied with it, 
but that Is a separata matter, and for 
the present what we are keen on, is to find 
out what should be done to get the best possible 
service out of the reformed constitution which will be 
put Into force next year. There is a very wide and 
general agreement among Indians of all schools 
of thought, that they have not had a fair deal 
in the matter of Dominion status being accorded to 
them. However, the British Parliament have said their 
last itfbrd for the present on the subject, and there is 
nothing more to be done by us, just now, except to 
submit* But let it be remembered that no Indian can 
take this as a decision in any way final. The struggle 
for further advance must continue and the claim for 
attaining Dominion status at as early a stage as 
practicable must be conducted with all the vigour 
and energy or which every one of us is capable. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA CENTENARY. 
All-India, Burma And Cbylon Thesis 
And Essay Competition* 

The public are hereby informed that, under the 
auspices of the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary, Thesis 
and Essay competitions will be held all over India, 
Burma and Ceylon, on the lines indicated below. Wc 
earnestly hope that all irrespective of cas to, creed 
or nationality, will take part in these literary compe¬ 
titions and thereby pay their tribute of love to the 
sacred memory of Sri Ramakrishna whose life stands 
before the world as a wonderful synthesis of all 
creeds and faithsi— 

1. Thesis Competition : It is open to men and 
women of India, Burma and Ceylon. The competitors 
should possess the minimum academic qualification 
corresponding to M, A, M, Sc., etc., of Indian 
Universities- The thesis should be written in 
English on “The Philosophy of Sri Ramkriskna and 
its bearing on World Culture? and be complete in 
about 20,009 (twenty thousand words). 

First prise: Rs. 200/— (two hundred only) In 
cash. 

Second prize ; Rs, 150/- (one hundred & fifty only) 
sn cash. 

II. Essdy Competition ;—- 

(a) Among College Students*. —It is open to college 
students (both boys and girls) of all grades, belonging 
to educational institutions of India, Burma and Ceylon 
(Government, private or otherwise.) The Essay 
should be written in English on "Sri RCLmakrishwss 
Contribution to the Social and Religious Life ef/ndid* 
and should not exceed 4,000 (four thousand words). 

For Boy-Students :—- 

First Prizei—-Rs* S3/- (rupees thirty only*) 

Second prize s Rs, 25/- (rupees twenty five only). 

For Girl Students :— 

First prize , Rs. 30/-(rupeea thirty only).^ 

Second prize : Rs, 25/ (rupees twenty five only), 

E ach prize shall compris e a c opy of " T he Cultural 
Heritage of India” (the Ramakrishna Centenary 
Volume in two parts-of about 2 h OG0 pages of double 
crown octavo), one medallion and cash, 

( b ) Among School Students: It is open to all boys 
and girls of matriculation or corresponding classes in 
educational institutions of India, Burma and Ceylon 
(Government, private or otherwise). The essay 
should be written in their own mother 
tongues on s *Sr£ Ramakrishna and His Teachings 39 
in about 2,000 (two thousand) words. The com¬ 
petitors of this group are invited to write their 
essays in any of the following languages ;— 

(l) Assameae (2) Bengali (3) Burmese (4) Gujrati 
(5) Hindi (6) Kanarese (7) Marathi (8) Oriya 
(9) Gurumukhi (10) Sindhi (II) Sinhalese (12) Tamil 
(18) Telegu(l4) Malaya lam (15) Urdu, 

There will be 60 prizes in all for school boys and 
girls. In each language group two prizes will be 
awarded to the best two essayists among the boys 
and two to the best two among the girls. 

For Boys s 

First prize; Rs. 15/- (rupees fifteen only). 

Setond prize; 10/-(rupees tea °"!y). rea |p a ti dar . CO m 
For Girls:— 

First prize: Rs, 15/- (rupees fifteen only>. 

Second prize: Rs* 10/- (rupees ten only)u 
Each prize shall consist of valuable books and a 
medallion. 

N. B. The thesis should be submitted in type or 
in legible handwriting to the undersigned on or 
before the 81st August 1936* The Essays should 
be written neatly and clearly on only one side of the 
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paper and not on both sides, and should reach the 
-undersigned on or before the 31st July 1936. The 
•competitors should produce a certificate from the Head 
• of the institutions to which they belong, to the effect 
that they are bo }afide students of their respective 
-nohools and colleges. The results of these com¬ 
petitions will be announced in November 1936 and 
the prizes will be awarded at a general meeting to 
“be held in February 1937 when the centenary 
celebrations will be brought to a close. 

The names and addresses of the competitors 
should be clearly written. 

"1 Sd. Swami Sambuddhananda, 

2 ? 26 th C MaroN 

iQofi I mittee. 

lv J * ! Albert Hall, 15, College Square, 

J Calcutta. 


DEVADHAR MEMORIAL COMMITTEE. 

An informal meeting of the friends and sympa¬ 
thisers of the late Mr. G. K. Devadbar, convened 
by the Servants of India Society wa9 held in the 
.Society’s Home on the 18th in9tant to consider the 
steps to be taken to oommemorate Mr. Devadbar's 
memory and to strengthen the finances of the 
Poona Seva Sadan Society. Her Highness the 
'Rani Saheb of Sangli presided. Among those 
present were Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, the Mayor 
•of Bombay, Lady Cowasjee Jahangir, Mr. J. A 
Mad an, I. C. S„ Mr. K. Natarajan, Mr. D. G. Dalvi, 
Mrs. Avantikabai Gokhale, Mr. B. G. Kher, Mr. Vai- 
•kunth L. Mehta, Mr. B. N. Motiwala, Dr. H. V. 
Tilak, Mr. Tatni9 and Mr. K. J. Dubash. 

Describing the selfless and varied uplift work 
carried on by the late Mr. Devadhar, Her Highness 
spoke about him in the following feeling terms:— 
** The cruel hand of death has snatched away from 
us the great leader who was the mainstay of the 
cause of women. A man with a heart less stout 
than that of Mr. Devadhar would have found 
it a difficult job in the earlier stages to have 
•carried the torch of the emancipation of women 
as he did. All honour, therefore, to Mr. 
Devadhar for his ceaseless work, undaunted enthu¬ 
siasm and great self-sacrifice. His death leaves 
his work unfinished and harder of accomplishment. 
That work has not lasted long yet in the country. It 
i9, therefore, a sacred trust he has left us which 
should impel us who have faith in his ideal to take up 
the threads where he left them and to continue the 
work with the courage and enthusiasm evinced by 
him till the last moment of his life.** Concluding Her 
Highness said:— “I feel sure that you are posse99ed 
with a consuming desire to help our women, to 
relieve their sufferings and to elevate them to their 
rightful place. I, therefore, appeal to you to take 
such steps as you will deem necessary to raise contri¬ 
butions in the oity of Bombay to commemorate the 
memory of Mr. Devadhar which in my opinion can 
bent be aohieved by strengthening the financial 
position of the Seva Sadan Society. 

After the Presidents speech and some discussion, 
the meeting decided to form a Devadhar Memorial 
Fund Committee to raise fund9 for the Poona Seva 
Sadan Society. Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta, the Mayor 
of Bombay, is the Chairman and Messrs, N. M. Joshi, 
Vaikunth L. Mehta, Dr. II. V. Tilak and Mr. K. R. 
Bakhile are Secretaries of the Committee. 

The following donations to the Devadhar Memorial 
Fund were announced:—Their Excellencies Lord and 
Lady Willingdon Rs. 1,000. Her Highness the Rani 
Saheb of Sangli Rs. 3,000? Sir Prabhashankar Pattaoi 
Rs. 5,000) Mr. M- R- Jayakar Rs. 1,000; and the chief 
Saheb of Aundh Rs, 600. 


CATHOLIC PROSELYTISING OF HARIJANS. 

44 N. U. ” Manager, Gandhi Ashram, Tiruchengodu. 
South India, writes in the Hindustan limes . 

The storm of controversy that raged over the 
mass conversion of the Harijan9 of Mettupalayam to 
Christianity and the purchase of their temple, has 
scarcely quieted down, when we come to know of 
another similar attempt at conversion and purchase of 
another Hindu temple by the same Reman Catholic 
Mission in the same taluk. The monsoon, which 19 ever 
known to be uncertain in the taluk of Tiruchengodu, 
has failed this year also, with the result that not only is 
there little work on the fields to give occupation to 
the ryot and the cooly, but great difficulty is exper¬ 
ienced for drinking water. The condition of the 
agriculturist of these pans is well known, as also the 
recent plight of the hand loom weavers of the whole 
of Salem district. While the suffering of the caste 
Hindus is acute, the suffering of the Harijans is neces¬ 
sarily worse. The plight of this helpless community 
i9 so pathetic that any description of it will fall short 
of the actual fact. It i9 just at thi9 time that the 
Christian missionaries find it possible to convert 
them. The public is already aware of the details 
of the wholesale conversion of Mettupalayam and 
the purchase of their temple by the Missionaries. 

The present attempt of the same Mission to convert 
another Harijan village is given below. 

Empalli (Perumampalayam) is six miles 
away from Tiruchengodu on the Tiruchengodu- 
Kokkaroyanpet road. In this cheri there are about 
60 houses. There is a Mariamman temple in the 
village owned by the Harijans. Of the 9ixty 

families, some have gone to the hill9 in search of 
labour. It was in this village that six ycar 9 ago 
the London Mission people from Salem converted 
mo9t of the people in the village to their 

faith. But at the end of five years, the 

converts found that there had been no better¬ 

ment or change for good in their condition, except 
the change in their names. On their desire, in May 
1935, a Suddhi ceremony was performed by the 
Arya Samaj representatives from Salem and no less 
than 59 per9on9 were re-converted to Hinduism- 
After this representations were made to the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh regarding the urgent need of a well for 
drinking water for the village. The Sangha sanc¬ 
tioned Rs. 150 towards this and a well was dug for 
the village. 

The French Roman Catholic Mission which was 
responsible for the conversion at Mettupalyam has 
now made overtures to the Harijans of the Empalli 
cheri and is taking advantage of the miserable condi¬ 
tion Oi the Harijan9. .The monetary value of a 
conversion, so far as the individual converted is con¬ 
cerned, is gradually becoming smaller and smaller- 
What the Mission is doing 19 this*. it offers 
12 annas per individual per week for six weeks 
during which he ha9 to attend the religious 
classes and at the time of Baptism, free clothing 
is given to them. This is the third week of their 
•‘spiritualising** labour. 

What is objectionable here is that the economic 
conditions of these people should be exploited in 
this fashion, having no regard to canons of either com 
morality or fairplay. Educated and civilized opinion 
of all religions of the world unequivocally condemns 
such mass conversions of illiterate villagers for 
petty considerations. These acts will be impos¬ 
sible, if there is a strong public opinion against 
them. It is not as if the public don’t mind the 
pseudo followers of the Lord Jesu 9 coming from 
far away places and purchasing people’s souls for 
a handful of coins. The fact is that the Hindus 
have not yet shaken their apathy and realised the 
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result of their indifference, A public which is 
utterly callous, a Government which winks at every 
move either from inside or outside calculated to 
increase disruption and disunion among the peoples, 
the treatment meted out to the Harijans by the 
so-called higher caste people, all these are being fully 
exploited by the foreign missionary. But he must 
realize that he is doing no real service either to his 
religion or to the people whom he has purchased or to 
posterity by such unthinking and unreal conversions* 
These acts can only be characterised as vulgar. 
They cannot be called **conversions., F Only when the 
mind has free play and the heart is In" tune 
with it, real conversions can bo effected. 

We appeal to all caste Hindus, caste Hindu 
leaders, and newspapers which are vehicles of public 
opinion, to take the necessary steps to atop 
the rot. The members of the Legislative Council 
must take the matter in hand, see that pressure 
is brought to bear upon the Government to 
take a serious view of the situation. It is more 
than probable that refusing to take a lesson from 
the McUu pa lay am temple affair in which a 
Hindu temple was purchased for cash, the 
French Mission will repeat the challenge in this 
village also and convert the “Mariamman Templet 
into a Roman Catholic chapel. We are confident that 
ail well.wishers of Hinduism and all real Christians 
will play their respective roles—properly, the former 
by inducing the caste Hindus to do their utmost to 
ameliorate the economic distress of the Harijans as 
far as may be possible and the latter by making the 
Mission concerned to realise the utter folly and the 
grosu disservice it is doing to its own religion and 
to the people whom It has thought fit to misguide. 
We once again appeal to the public to realise the 
full implications of the issue and deal with it 
promptly. 


WOMEN UNDER FASCISM. 

In view of the /fibber i Journal having received 
letters from various sources alleging inaccuracy in a 
statement made by Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, in her 
article under the above heading in the January I93fi 
number of the Hibbcrt Journal, , the editor requested 
Mis* Pankhurst to present precisely, the evidence upon 
which the contested statement was based. Miss Rank- 
hur-t in reply writes in the April number as follows;— 
41 1 have before me a copy of the Lateran Treaty, and a 
collection of all the State and Church laws and regu¬ 
lations arising from it, by Aw, Giambattista Million 
published by Casa Ed, *‘Pro Familia* Milan. 
These clearly give the condition of the law it> Italy 
today on all matters touched by the Concordat; for the 
use of students, lawyers and official persons dealing 
with these matters. In this document 1 find the 
Instructions of the Sacred Congregation (Sacra Con- 
gregazione per la Disciplim del Sacrament!}, In 
Capo 11. 18, of these instructions are provisions of 
which the following is a literal translation : 

*‘When the obstacle to the marriage proceeds from 
a previous civil marriage contracted by one of the 
two partes with another person, the parish priest 
(i| pairoco) will refer the case to the Bishop 
{V Ordinario) whp| If he thinks fit will permit the 
religious marriage. This marriage cannot be ins¬ 
cribed in the civil registers of the State* therefore it 
Is useless to notify it 1 ' (Art. 12 nn* e 2 della Legge.) " 
Capo III* 28 directs that State officials, soldiers, 
diplomatic officials* and all wb> are forbidden to 
marry without special State authorisation, may be 
given a religious marriage without civil consequences 
<c(r. Istruzione cteJla Sacra Congregasione dei 
Sacrament!, April 2, L09). , , 


The instructions further direct that widows with, 
pensions, and particularly war widows, may also 
receive the religious marriage carrying no civil 
rights, in order that the pension may not be with¬ 
drawn by the State (cfr. ptro Istruetone della S* C, 
dei Sacramenti, January 25, 1927}: These are the 
Church regulations issued by the Vatican. 

The State law of May 27, 1929, N, 847, Article I2 t 
declares that persons may not marry if they are 
already legally married to someone else, or in case 
of mental infertility, but the Ministerial Circular of 
July 18, 1928, N 2232, definitely states that the 
obstacles referred to in Article 12 of the law of May 
27 above, impose no obstacles to the celebration of 
a religious marriage, but they prevent its registration. 
It must not be forgotten that registration of the 
religious marriage Is "not a mere formality, but 
constitutes an act indispensable for the acquisi¬ 
tion of civil rights/* .,— 

The Ministerial Order of September 3 , 1929 
N, 2284 r again clearly states 1 "Two persons already " 
united by a valid civil marriage to others may later 
enter into a religious marrUge celebrated by the priest 
but this second marriage will have no legal value, and 
ought therefore not to be registered/’ unless it be in a 
special register merely for statistical purposes. 

/libbert Journal publishes with Miss Pankhursfs 
letter one from Anne Brock Griggs (for the British 
Union of Fascists} who says that the comparison 
between these laws and our own makes no allowance 
for the difference in outlook between the Latin and 
Anglo-Saxon* She adds* "Presumably the tendency 
to which Miss Pankhurst and those of her way of w 
thinking take exception, ‘ is an accentuation in 
Fascism today of the woman as mother, and ot her 
education for motherhood—a not unnatural reaction 
in Germany from the sordid (Lya <f the post-war 
period, in which even women themselves denied and 
dishonoured motherhood and its dignity " 

The Editor announces that an article by the 
Reverend Father W. Dempsey, S, J. replying to 
Miss Pankhurst and dealing with the law and 
practice of the Catholic Church In regard to marriage 
will be published In the next issue* 

AN INSPIRING WOMAN, 

(By Mrss R, Moosdeen, Hongkong.) 

It was a cold gloomy day, so dull chat even 
well-to-do people would feel uneasy inspire of their 
being able to afford a fire or radiator to temper tne 
bitter weather less unendurable; The less fortunate 
folks will have to endure the unpleasa m ness with 
the only consol*tion that behind every dark cloud 
there is a silver lining. 

Two children plying'.at the doorstep were 
indifferent to the cold, but a young Jady looked • 
up piteously towards the sky. There was no Sun to 
dry the clothing and - she would not be able to iron 
them for delivery and pav nunt to meet expenses of 
the current day. A postman at the time threw in 
a fetter? a youth picked 'it up, tore it open and hi* 
facial expression betrayed unmistakable signs of 
joyful expectation, “Mr, Yim has very good 
prospects to secure a job for ine in his office and 
asks me to make a trip to Honekong 
his boss." He brought the cheerful tidings to 4Si 
wife and then suddenly he frowned* hat is the 
matter, now ? 11 the lady asked, “; think you are 
worrying about the travelling expenses, thtre is no 
cause for anxiety, we c^n sell or pawn some clothes 
not immediately rt quirt d. U is unruce>sary >o h^Ve reo 
many any way, just sufficient is quite go. id enough . 14 

Next morning everything was ready for George to 
Set Sail. After break fa it he remarked “lam very 
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sorry that I have to leave you penniless, but as soon 
as I am sure of getting the post I can ask Mr. Yim 
to advance me something to remit home.” *■ If you 
can possibly help it, try not to borrow, you need not 
worry about me, I can manage to carry on for the 
-time being y your clothing b not at all decent, so as 
soon as you can do it, make several suitably respect¬ 
able ones. Managers like to see their staff well 
dressed, after you have replenished your wardrobe 
and procured other items of necessities, attention can 
then be paid to our domestic requirements,* were the 
wife's parting words. 

On arrival at Mr, Yim's, Geo was invited to break¬ 
fast and was brought to interview the manager. "1 
can personally sponsor for him,* Yim said to the 
head when n© intimated that the position was 
that of a shroff and that he ought to be bonded, 
■Geo got the job and he sent his wife $ 4 00, Alas, 
that was the first and last time that he remitted 
anything until after the lapse of many years. It 
was Saturday night and Geo. had two visitors* 
We came purposely to ask you to go out 
with us and would accept no refusal aa an 
answer," said Wong. George had previously 
declined at the office, but this time he thought 
he could not very well do so because they came 
personally to the boarding house, so he agreed. 
“ Aren't you going to change into European dress' 1 
remarked Cheung, “You look positively antique in 
those togs*" "In that case, I think I had better not 
go 1 * George said, glad to have an excuse for 
declining. "Never mind, never mind, don't listen to 
him" said Wong and dragged him out- 

They reached Cecil Hotel by seven and did not 
have to wait long for their dancing partners. After 
introduction, Miss May asked whether George was 
a teacher and where he was teaching, ‘*He Is the 
compradore of our office" lied Cheung, To the 
inexperienced griffin th© social flowers are certainly 
better than capable mothers and subtly encouraged 
the young man soon fell Into the trap. He made it 
a rule to go and see Mis a May after office and bought 
her a diamond ring, costly dresses and other luxuries. 
Dancing parties and musical evenings were thrown 
out unatmtingly* He went so far as to marry her, 
forgetting the wife and four children at home. 

It was a cold night and^ whilst others had retired 
to their cosy beds* the wife still sat sewing and 
the eldest child said* "Mother, aren't you going to 
«lecp, it is so cold tonight.* It was touchingly 
pathetic to the extreme, w i have promised to have 
the dress ready by tomorrow, girlie, you go to bed 
first to keep your younger brothers company." "I 
would like to hear a story first* mammy," "Alright, 1 
wilt tell you a very interesting one. Once there was 
a young man win was very poor but honest, he worked 
for every cent and would never accept more than what 
he thought he deserved. Not long afterwards, he 
was well known for his honesty and was given a 
very good post and became rich. He never forgot 
his early trials and always thought of the poor. He 
was ever afraid that his parents could not live long 
enough to enjoy the luxuries of life and constantly 
tried to give them the best of everything*. Though 
the stories varied every time, she always 
-endeavour to convey to the children the moral it 
taught. When she finished her story the child 
kissed her goodnight. 

Next morning they woke up early, it was 
not so cold as tint night before yet the 
■scene enacted in the house was none the less 
touching. In the midst of breakfast the second child 
asked "Are there any more dishes of rice," Feeling 
greatly aggrieved over the lack of food for her 
•children] the mother checked back tears and said'. 


“We eat to satisfy hunger and not taster and as the ; 
interval between this and th© next meal is not too 
Tong, no one should take too much at a time," When 
the mother asked the daughter to take the dress 
back to their rich neighbour, the younger one cried, 
saying “That is the dress papa took away, I want 
to keep it, I want to keep.* But the Mother bravely 
said "I do not wish to imply that our neighbour is 
selfish but one dresses for warmth and not for show 
and unless we are so rich and can afford everything 
after thinking of the poor who have not enough warm 
clothing for the winter, we should not indulge in 
luxuries." No sooner had the kids been comforted, 
the rent collector came and pressed for payment; not 
being satisfied he had the house distrained* Mother 
and children were driven to a charitable institution 
and were given money for passage to locate George, 
Genuine and deserving oases seldom escape 
notice and they received proper treatment. 

She had little difficulty in finding Mr. Yim who 
furnished her with Geo's address and an account of 
his doings. In no time she was ushered into the 
house. Dressed with the greatest simplicity, she 
had sorrow and hardship written all over her face. 

The other woman robed in the height of fashion was 
singing cheerfull y with his Violin played in accompani¬ 
ment* Addressing the amah Geo. said "Who gave 
you permission to let her in ", and then to the wife 
* Here is fclO.QO taka it and leave, who told you to 
come here ?** “ I don't want it, since your conscience 
allows It 1 will go away," and without another word 
she went out of the house. rt Who is she? ” enquired 
May, “Aren't you really well of* she flashed* and 
realising that he was an impostor and not really 
a wealthy compradore, she soon picked up a quarrel 
and left him. 

When Geo reached his office the next morning he 
was confronted with nothing better; the manager 
detected that he had embezzled $ 1,000 and handed 
him over to the police- When he tried to plead for 
himself* Yim retaliated by saying M Besides being 
unfaithful to your manager, wife and friend you have 
been a most negligent father." 

After seeing Geo, the wife patiently tried to earn 
a livelihood but for the sake of the children she 
would have done anything rashly. In the midst of 
her work she greeted a visitor—Mr, Yim—and she 
related how her husband treated her. "He can't 
take care of you even if he wants to ; he misappro¬ 
priated the firm's money and is now under arrest," 
informed the visiton. The poor wife was dumb¬ 
founded and he continued without interruption *T 
have thought of a way which can shorten his 
imprisonment* that is, if you will agree to it/* "If 
it is within my power 1 will certainly do what you 
suggest* please*tcll me how/ 1 was the answer, "I can 
speak to the manager and get you to fill his place, 
but you must agree to accept half the salary only, 
the other half to be refunded to the firm as instalment 
to wipe out the amount of your husband's defalcation," 
said the Mr. Yim. ‘1 am quite willing to work for 
quarter Of the salary which is more than my present 
earnings, besides I can continue to give lessons after 
office, said the wife occepting the offer, “So that 
settles itj and I can speak to the boss tomorrow, can't 
1 ? » »VeSi please, words fail me to express how 
grateful 1 am to you and lam sorry that roy husband x) m 
abused your kindness, I can only hope he will have 
time to make retribution and treat his friend and 
benefactor fairly." 

The boss yielded to the arrangement and was glad 
to find her a good substitute* She carried out her 
duties faultlessly in every respect. The lessons she 
gave were specially noteworthy! she would mould 
, her lessons differently to suit her various pupils, the 
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dullest and laziest would be aroused by her pains¬ 
taking and interesting explanations. In reply to 
Mrs. Yim’s enquiry of how she can make the most 
tedious lesson interesting she said “I make it a rule 
to study the inclination of the pupil first and then 
alter the whole lesson to be appealing to him. I 
remember once I was teaching a sixteen year old 
lad who was unduly fond of pleasure and I told him 
a story of how knowledge i9 another way ot 
spelling pleasure but pleasure is the disguised form 
of pain; he listened with great interest and after that 
he was completely changed. 

Wherever she went she set a noble example. 
Lucky were those who came into contact with her. 
To the busy worker time is ever flying, and one 
fine spring morning saw husband and wile reunited} 
after the usual greeting Geo apologing said, “I have 
been most inhuman and fully realize that what I have 
undergone was not half that I deserve and am ready 
to make amends/' “If you can turn over a new leaf, 
let us bury the past, my prayer now is that you be 
an useful member of the community; in this time of 
our national weakness I have not been able to do 
any public service so what we have to do is not for 
ourselves but for our compatriots," inspired the wife # 
On the advice of his wife Geo established a news¬ 
paper enterprise and edited many stimulating and 
encouraging articles on patriotism, the mother joined 
the Society for Protection of Children and their eldest 
child, a girl, joined the Ambulance Brigade, thus 
they played their parts to the best of their best 
individual ability. 

Their prayer was soon heard and their country was 
elevated to the level of other countries. 

One moonlight Saturday night, when everything 
was in symphony sublime, the husband said to 
her “You are working too hard, after office you have 
to take care of the house work, why not get a servant 
now we can well afford to have one . “Not that I want 
to stir up the past,” replied the wife, “but my present 
work is only quarter of what it was when you were not 
yet reformed and as regards having a servant 1 detest 
that idea. Children ought to learn everything that is 
useful and without the mother’s personal attention 
the girls would not be able to do any household 
work} besides it is very bad for children to be too 
much with the uneducated as most servants undoub¬ 
tedly are. No one can have enough spare money 
to be lazy} as soon as there is any deserving person 
looking for a job, 1 am going to recommend him to the 
boss and give him my position. After our own 
comfort, not luxury, we should think of those less 
fortunate than ourselves, thi 9 is one of the many 
ways to strengthen our country in time of peace.” 
What Mr. Yim has done co9t him little, but now 
hi3 hou9e is frequented by two grateful visitors 
who are ever on the outlook to repay thek 
indebtedness. 

INDIANS AND MALNUTRITION. 

The Editor,, . ; 

The Indian Social Reformer . 

Dear Sir, 

I have learned from newspapers repeatedly of the 
malnutritions state of the majority of the Indian 
population and 1 am greatly hurt. 

Can't the better classes do something to improve 
their condition, whether through ignorance or poverty? 
Why not organize a Society for the Protection of 
Children to distribute milk, cod liver oil, oranges and 
other important diet. Donations can be solicited to 
defray the expenses. - . 

Through the Indian Ladies' Magazine I know 
that lectures on Hygiene are being given and that 
relieves me a little} but I venture to suggest that stress 


mu9t be laid on the point that when they are aware of* 
their state they must not be disheartened and think- 
only of how weak they are. On the other hand, they f 
should take every precaution to guard and improve* 
their health; above all not to worry because anxiety 
is the greatest handicap of physical fitness. Instruct 
them to employ their thoughts in finding ways and 
means to drive away any unpleasantness and assure-* 
them that then there will be no room for worry; that 
fresh air and sunshine are free to all—rich and poor" 
alike, and that these are the chief factors of health. 

Otherwise, instead of being profited by the lectures- 
their resisting power will be reduced through being 
aware of their weakness—imagination i3 vivid. For- 
instance:— A, who knew nothing about fresh air, en¬ 
tered a badly ventilated room, would not feel the effect 
till after a long time, whereas as soon a9 B got in he 
realized the want of ventilation and felt headache at 
once. What he should do is to open the windows-* 
and think nothing of ventilation. 

Our motto should be. Light a candle, why 
complain of darkness ? I venture to enclose an \ 
account of “an inspiring woman” (printed above) the 
end of which ought to be the picture of the majority*, 
if not everyone, of the population. 


Hongkong, 

2-4—36. 


R. Moosdeejt 


NEWS OF THE WEEKS. 

Can A Mahant Mappy?: —Writes the- 

Parbhanga Correspondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrika : 
Before the Subordinate Judge of Darbhanga a big case 
is going on for the last fire months regarding the- 
Miraapore Asthal. The present Mahanth Aaand Das- 
ha 9 married and the suit has been brought by his- 
Chela Mahanth Rambhushan Das who alleges that the 
Asthal belongs to the Vaishnava’s of the Ramanandi 
l.ashkari sect and according to the tenets of that 
sect Bairagi’s cannot marry. It is also alleged that 
according to the usage and custom of the Asthal 
only a celebate ' Bairagi can become h Mahanth 
and if a Mahanth marries, he forfeits 1 his Mahan- 
thship- The plaintiff claims to be the only ‘chela* 
of the defendant and after his mairiage he was 
declared to be the Mahanth at a meeting of 
the Mahanth's of the neighbouring Asthals of the- 
district. The defendant’s case is that the Asthal belon¬ 
gs to the Vaishnava Ramanuja sect and there is no 
prohibition against marriage according to the tenets of 
that sect. The defendant also denies that the plaintiff 
is his Chela and tbat neighbouring Mahanths have 
no right to nominate Or declare the plaintiff as a 
Mahanth. The parties have examined a large number 
of witnesses about 160 in number including Mahanths 
of various districts, namely Darbhanga, Muzafa'rpur 
Jaipor, Ajodhya, etc. to prove the respective customs ; 
alleged by each. The peculiar tenents of each sect, 
the~principal deities of each whether they are Ramjanki . 
or Lakshmi Varain, the ‘tilaks' worn on the forehead 
by each are in dispute- * . 

Postal Passpopt —Identity cards which will 
remove all inconvenience and unpleasantness and elimi¬ 
nate all risks of Iraud In taking delivery of insured letters, 
parcels and money orders have now been introduced 
by the Postal Department. With the advent; of the 
hot weather the exodus to the hills has begun /)m 
visitors at the Hill Stations often find it difficult taking 
delivery of registered or insured articles, pracels and . 
money orders from the post office, because there is no oue 
to identify them there* 

The rules of the post office require identification before 
delivery* A great deal of inconvenience and unpleasant¬ 
ness can be avoided if the visitors availed themseives of 
the facility provided by the Postal Department, in the 
form of the Postal. Identity -Card. The traveller, before 
he leaves his place of permanent residence, should. 
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apply fbr and obtain a Postal Identity Card* details 
about which are to be found in the Post and Telegraph 
Guide or can ■ be obtained od application at the 
head post office* All that the visitor has to do Is 
to produce a small passport size photograph ofhknsdf* 
get himself identic d at the post office by any respectable 
permanent resident unless he himself is personally 
known' to the postal staff of the office and to pay 
a fee of Re* \i~. The card once Issued U current for 
4hree years at the end of which period a fresh card Is to 
lie obtained* On production of such a card at any post 
office articles will be delivered to the person claiming to be 
the person mentioned Ja the identity card- 

These Cards are equally useful to tourists, travelling 
representatives of firms and other members of the public 
yvho experience difficulty in establishing their identity In 
-connection with postal transactions. It should be 
equally useful in establishing the identity of the holder 
In case of difficulties arising with railways,, banks, 
police authorities and the like* 


fRUE HAPPINESS 

only comes from 

FINANCIAL ** 
SECURITY 



FROM EVEN A MEAGRE * 
START THE RICHEST £ 
ESTATE MAY GROW. 


No ft*Tt it too small for e 
Si Hi ns* Sink Account; add to 
It faithfully a modeit amount 
every month and notice as the 
year* pan. how It multiplies 
lUell in surprising feshlun. 
You'U toon I cam to enjoy ill 
contentment It* tOmUlenl 
Wro*«- the secret ol true 
happicei*, 


******* el th4, <U*k tor m 
Ulkbqua vffmdl 


THE TRfiVANCQRE 
NATIONAL BANE I£P 

95-27. CHUKCHOATE STREET. 

1 _■ FORT. BOMBAY. ^ 


I 


THE BANK OF BAROOA,- LTD,’ 

’ ■ * * — fc - * - i ; *1 . * t 

Under the pnfcrrouge ot end largely enpfewtad bj lb* 
^vmriuneoLt ni £L H. the tUJwnj* Qukni ol Bernta* . 

C Bogfcwed under the Benadu Gee®peule* Ant HI at 1A9T X 
Hjraxl Qmv 1—BAKOOA* 

j Brnflchef t—Bombay,' Ahmedabid, Nevurt, Mehiase 
babtiolfdant, Petmd, P*taa, Aniell,Bhavti*t«, Sklhpor, 
Kerf hit, Kelol, Katl, )Up*t«ld) f Dwmtfca, end Port Ottii** 
HuriJ £N.<J.) 

CAPITA!. SUBSCRIBED *** ' Re. 60,00.000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP — * n jO,oe,®oU 

/■ RESERVE FUND — » aj^*,ooo 

*■ t 

PIBEOTOBSt 

Mr. Wakhud Htncbaod (Cbolrmaa). 

Sheth Durrapniud Shambhupruat I jiekerl* (MlH 
Agent, Abmedahadt > 1 4 

Tool Aldus Kl lech and Eaq., (KQu^tieod iDevchend ft Co, 
Ltd, Bombay.) 

Mr* a I rd hartal Doaobbol Puri kb, B.A., LUB^ Burodu, 

Ref Ratnu BbuEJal DaJIbha! Amin, B. A, A 1 . 5 , O. I 4 
(Muoagifig Agent* Alembic Chemical Work* Co* Ud.| 
Bur Oita.) 

Setb Praosokbtal Mar a tint (ShofTOCk Mlita, Ut, 

AhiuodabudL) 

Mr, S. D, Saktatwuta (Tata Sons* Ltd., Bombay*) 

Mr. Krtahnurat VHbalrao Uptap. 

* 1 4 CURRENT deposit AOOOUNTa, 

■ , ; 4 i - " h . r 

IntavA ou dally butanes* tram Be, S00 ho Re, 1,00*000* 

will be allowed at 1 per oenl pee annum end oa inmi ora 
He* 1*00*000 by spaniel erreaganent Ha Internet ttbJub 
doee not Dome to Ha. 6 par half- y*ea will be allowed* 

FIXED DEPOSITS* 

Received tar long cor abort period* oa harm* which may M 
eenSTtaLued on application# * 

LOANS* OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS.' 

Thu Bank grant* eoaornmndaHon ou tmui to hm uRuufoB 
eg* but epproTad eaoorltlea. 

The Bank undertake* on bahall of Ita oonaMtoenhi the eefe 
Custody at Shame and SeourUlei and to* eoileatton ot dividend* 
eud Intern* thereon ; it a Leo undertake* lb* safe *od purohaee ol 
Qenmmnit Paper end ell dmorlptlou* ol State n mokrtk 
«bargee purtlaiuan <tl whtob may ba lews! 00 appJLoetiou. 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS* . ! ? r 

Depodb FADfilTed In Strings Dunk uoaannie end Bering Hank 
deposit apoouDta. Interest oaUm La aLkrwsd at ■ pm sent pm 
annum. Hula* ou apphoatloa* 

w* a. groundwater, 



THE SCIND1A STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. LIMITED. 

Fortnightly iailiog« between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 

Burma calling at Gallo Tatiooriu 

Colombo mud other coast alpBfftldar.COm 
according to demand. 



For Freight and other purhculaji apply to— 

NAE&OTAM MORAEJEK ft Co., 

1 

Sudam* House, tL, tiprott Road, Bullard 

Bombtyf 
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Branches:— < 


THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(Established 7th September 1900*) 

IHOORPORJlTBB TJfJDFE THJi INDIA a 00 MPA STBS ACT 
vr OF 1885. . 

MEAD OFFICE I 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon St., Bombay, 

BAN DR A, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay. 
KALBADEVI ROAD, BOMBAY, 
(Corner of Picket Road.) 
AHMEDABAD. 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch. 
CALCUTTA, 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

Capital Subscribed ...... Ra. 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund •Mat. „ 1,04,00,000 

London Agents :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs. 800 to 
&s. 1,00,000 @ 1% per annum. Interest on balances in 
e xce ss of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Rs. 9 per half year. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rules on application . 0 The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. A. G. GRAY, 

Manager, 

' THE 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

. SAVINGS BANK. 

Money saved wisely in these days brings Happiness 
and when spent unwisely, it bring* over whelming 
debts, worry, distress and unhappiness. 

Make therefore a regular saving by opening • 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

with us and earn interest on Daily Kalanry^ 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Before hiring a Safe in any of the Safe Deposit 
Vaults of Bombay, you are requested to visit our 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide m 
our favour as others have done, > 

a N. POCHKHANAWALA, 

Managing Director. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

HIE AD OFFICE: Apollo 8 fere* F art, Bombay. 
BRANCHES; 


Baramett (District Poona). 
I slam pur (District 5 stars). 


Karad 

Tasgaon 

Satars 

Klrloskar 

Sblrala 


Kopergaon (District Ahmed. 

nagar). 

Shevgaon ( H •• \ 

Ahmednagar * « ). 

Bhlwandl (District Thana). 
Palghar ( » X 

Kalyan ( " ). 

AkluJ (District 5 bolapur> 


Vlramgam 

Dhulla 

Dondalcha 

Nun durbar 

Shlrpur 

Shahada 

Sakrl 

Slndkheda 

Mategaoa 

3 a tan a 

Kalwan 

Dohad 

Kalol 


(District Abase.- 
dsbedft 
(District W«e) 
Kbsndestgi 
( « - 

1 : - * 

C m 


a>isti 


strict Nosik 

i : 

(OJ strict Pudl> 
Mahals V. 
•e k 


.D1RECTOB0 

81rObonUsl V.MthU, K.OJ8.I., 

Sir Lelobbal Sam aids a, KV, 
Madhowjea D. Tbaokarvey, 


R. O. Sarlaya. Esq., 

Q. F. Murdnhwar, Esq., 
B, N. Kcahvain, Esq., 


SHARE OAP 1 T AD a— 
( Fully Paid) 


Prof. V. O. Kal«,* 

R. N. Rajadnya, Eiq, 

A. P. Kulkaml, Esq., 

D. W. Rant. Eaq., 

F. B. Lftimeahwar. Esq., 

0. M. Gandhi, Ksqr., * 

Bao Bahadur R. v. Vaodakar- 
V. L, Mabta, Eaq., 


— — — Rs. 1 a. 9 d. 90 e 


1 DEPOSITS fixed for ont year and shorter at longer period*, 
are aooeptodL Batoa aod other partloulara may be aaaartaloed 
from the undersigned. 

S. CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened for Oo-aparetfse. 
Booletlos and Individuals. Interest Is allowed on dally balaneee 
not exceeding Re. 1,00.000. 

8. SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS are aaoepted' sod Ingres* 
paid at S par oent. on minimum monthly balances. Bates ms* 
be obtained from the undersigned, * 

4. Drafts are 1 bo aod on district and other towns on terms to be* 
ascertained on application. 

5. The Bank finances only registered Co-operative Societies ta. 
the Bombay Preeidanoy, on the reoommendatlou of ths Registrar, 
Co-operative Soolotice, Bombay Proeldenoy. 

«. Aoooants are audited quarterly by a firm of Insorporato|< 
Aeooontanta and yearly by a Special Government Audit*, 
Quarterly statements of flnanoUl position are pabltahai in the 
•• Bombay Government Gasetta." 

VAIKUNTH la MKHTa, 

Managing. Dtree too,; 


VERY IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922, 
known as the Mala via Conference. 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading’s 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists. The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Report contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence including correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Price As. 8 including Postage. 

For Copict Apply to 

The Manager, 

Indian Social Reformer, 
Kamakshi House, 
Bandra, Bombay 20 


pom 
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CENTRAL CLEHRING HOUSE OF INFORMATION* 

re patidar.com - . ^ 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDJAt been formed as a 
‘Central Clearing House of information and technical data on alf mattery pertaining 
of the many* uses of cement and concrete. 

/ # All these facts and figures—the-pooled/, experiencV 'of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors. * 

* The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 

is to get the best out of concrete on youf behalf. On request they will call and 
-discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking* \ j 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such i$ 
-producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
'demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. 

* The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits^ 

its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. : 

* For further particulars write to 


THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY* 


.S 


1/you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
Construction i write to jP. O* IS OK 39?\ Bombay r quoting reference /, S. B./36* 

WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 7 ; * 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds* Climes and Cultures * 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of alt countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr* J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late 
.Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 

'H* H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma ^ 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs* 10/- (Rupees tea only) a copy, postage 
■12 as. extra*— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN. 

Copies can be had at Rs* 3 ('inland), 5sh. (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S. A.), postage and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20* 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOR THE GORE OF 

Cold, Cough, Headachaa, Rhounsttisai, GwftUitigs and «U oihm 
lundi of Achat ud Fains, 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY * MADRAS 
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Mysore; 

DRESS and SARI 

, t . . . i * ■ - ■ 

Fabrics 





i ■ ■ 



' MYSORE SILK 
FABRICS are pure 
Ife?/ 1 " Swadeshi materials, 
■^5 made of the finest Indian 
Silk yarn, by skilled Indian 
\f labour, Indian capital back¬ 
ing the Mysore Government’s 
enterprise- 


In a fascinating variety of 
distinctive designs in many 
charming colours and shades, 
Mysore Silks are hard-wearing 
materials- They wash excel¬ 
lently, their beautiful colours 
are permanent ,, fast to sun and 
soap. And, because they are 
essentially Indian, they cost far 
less than silks of foreign manu¬ 
facture- ‘ - 


Government Silk Weaving Factory, 

© MYSORE. 

Agents :— 

THE MYSORE PRODUCTS, 191, Princess Street, Bombay. 

, Leading Stockists -— 

1. The Svadeshi, Yusuf Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY. realpatic §£ 

2. The Mysore Silk Depot, Svadeshi Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 



Frlntod by 3b 1 B, Dd.buh, Utxmgar, Tim Gojoaniorot&l Printing Preao, IQS, Oonas]! Pntellj Btroat, Fort, Bombay (util FufalLkhedbr 
Sw&mlvfctk XT»tK»j tv lor the Proptihiov ot thi u IiadUn Soafil Reform nr." XJLmlted „ M 10 Oowhefl Pete! Street, Fort, Bomb* 
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' : ’ NOTES 

Tha Poona Riot:—This is not the first occasion 
when a communal incident m some part of 
the country or* a province has synchronised 
with a change in the; Vtceroyalty or a 
Governorship, The Poona riot is further re¬ 
markable in that the old capital of the Feishwas 
which is also the present summer capital of the 
Bombay . Government, has been immune from 
communal trouble for nearly half a centuiy. 
The Home Secretary to the Government of India 
implied in his statement in the Council of State 
that the riot was due to the District Magistrate 
of Poona having permitted something unusual, 
which should not have been permitted. The 
communique of the Bombay Government which 
we print elsewhere makes it clear that such a sug¬ 
gestion is misleading. An old Hanuman shrine had 
to be removed in order to widen and straighten 
an important road in a congested locality. A piece 
of land was granted to the worshippers nearby 
on which to house the shrine. Removal of 
a shrine for a public purpose does not involve 
any change in the ritual practices observed in 
the shrine. One of this is singing and playing 
on musical instruments as accompaniments 
of worship. The Hindu does not go before I 
his God in fear and trembling. He rejoices to 
be in the presence of his Maker and likes to 
show that he does so. Nor does it matter to him 
whether the shrine is situated in a great temple 
or just under a tree by the roadside. When the 
Hanuman shrine was removed it followed as a 
matter of course that the worshippers were at 
liberty to worship in their customary way in the 
new shrine. We are unable to understand why the 
District Magistrate should have consulted Muslims 
as to whether their Hindu neighbours should be 
allowed to carry on their customary ador- 
alien in the new shrine. This practice appears 
to be common in Northern India but this is the 
first time that we hear of its being adopted In 
Bombay Presidency. Not only that but when the 
Muslim mob, in spite of the assurance graciously 


given overnight by its . leaders, collided with 
the Hindus who were acting on the^ Magistrate’s 
permission, he suddenly withdrew his permission! 
The Government of Bombay should lose no 
time in making it clear beyond the possibility of 
doubt that every community will be protected in 
the exercise of its civil rights and that their 
officers will not be intimidated by threats of mob 
violence from doing their duty.. The, Foon^ 
incident, although, it has passed without more 
serious consequences than two killed and several 
not seriously injured, has produced a bad 
impression throughout India. Bombay has a 
reputation to lose in this matter. 

The Willingdon . Regime:—Commenting on 
the Reformers criticism of Lord Willingdon’s 
regime that it ‘/put an end to the hope associated 
with civil disobedience of India being able to set 
an example to the world of carrying through a 
political revolution by entirely non-violent means”, 
the Dnyanodoya points out that Gandhiji who 
originally favoured revolution was converted by 
Lord Irwin, to the reformist point of. view. 
This only makes the case against the Wiliingdon 
repressive regime stronger* . The IDnyanodayn 
admits that Lord Irwin's policy was one 
that true statesmanship dictated, t Lord 
Willingdon’s was the very reverse of that policy. 
The first tried to discriminate between the good 
in the civil disobedience j from the less good. 
The second aimed. at destroying it root and 
branch whatever may be the consequence. Like 
the Chinaman in Elia’s story Lord Wiliingdon 
burnt down the whole structure of what was 
meant to be a reign of law in order to roast pigs 
for his administrative table. The Indian political 

( system is without the , means of reforming 
itself in keeping with changing conditions. 
It is net a living, breathing entity; it is a machine 
operated from some six thousand miles away* 
But it has or can readily obtain powers to repress 
and suppress. Lord Irwin did not believe that 
suppression was the true remedy. for Indian 
discontent and he resorted to it reluctantly, 
restricting it to the most urgent needs of the 
moment. His successor who made no secret 
of the fact that his policy had nothing in 
common with his predecessor’s, recognised no 
distinction between violent and non-violent and, 
on his own showing, used the full resources 
of the State to repress both* The momentary 
success of the repressive measures relieved the 
pressure on the British Government and led to 
the reforms being whittled down to a travesty of 
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what the speeches of the Prime Minister and 
others at the first Round Table Conference 
led India to expect. Mr. Wedgwood Benn 
who as Secretary of State for India initiated the 
Conference* in an article in the Political Quar¬ 
terly pointed out the gulf between the first and 
the third Conferences and the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee’s Report, The Indian Reformists 
were as completely ignored as the Revo¬ 
lutionists in the Government of India Act. The 
Dnyanodaycfs belief that the Hoare constitution 
represents the victoiy of the Reformists over the 
Revolutionaries, is, thus, without any foundation. 

Frontier Policy:— Lurid light on the policy of 
what Lord Willingdon called “gradual penetra¬ 
tion by consent and negotiation/* and which, 
he said, if quietly and consistently pursued by his 
successors, would render the Frontier problem 
less troublesome, was thrown at a Conference held 
in London on April 7 under the auspices of the 
National Peace Council. A summary of the pro¬ 
ceedings is furnished by the correspondent of the 
Am*tia Basar Patrika* Two of the speakers 
were officers who had themselves taken part in 
Frontier operations. One of them, Commander 
Chamier, told the Conference that formerly 
aeroplanes could fty over the heads of the Pathans 
for only an hour but now the situation was 
changed. They could hang on the Pathan 
villages for three days at a stretch. He admitted 
that * delayed action'* bombs have been and are 
being used on the Frontier* When a Pathan** 
house was raided the beam was first removed 
and burnt so that the Pathan would not 
be able to build another house. They can 
get mud to build mud huts, but they have to 
come down to town to fetch wooden beams 
to erect those mud huts.” The other officer. 
Captain Mumford, who spoke at the- Conference 
was of a different type* He had also taken 
part in these operations but evidently he did not 
like them. Regarding the use of “delayed action” 
bombs he said that it was just as bad as using 
poison gas. We reprint the Patrikcfs report in 
another column. 

Congress and Foreign Propaganda =—Mr, 
Subhas Bose has been carrying on a vigorous 
agitation for some time past for Congress 
propaganda in Europe* The Reformer has 
pointed out that the premises on which he based 
-his plea were incorrect and that the advantages 
which he claims for such propaganda are more 
than doubtful, Babu Rajendra Prasad expressed 
a similar view. It was, therefore, a surprise when 
the Congress Working Committee at one of 
its meetings before the Lucknow session, passed 
a resolution authorising and directing the 
organisation of a Foreign Department of the All 
India Congress Committee with a view to 
create and maintain contacts with Indians over¬ 
seas and with foreign countries. Mr. Subhas 
Bose- had then announced his intention to 
return to India in spite of the official warning 
and the Working Committee was, no doubt, 
moved by it to adopt the resolution supporting 
his scheme. Since then some things have 


l May 2 


occurred to depress Mr, Subhas Bose’s stock in 
Congress circles and there has also apparently 
been a cooler review of the circumstances sur¬ 
rounding foreign propaganda by an organisation 
officially sponsored by the Congress. That 
is how we explain the statement of the Congress 
President, Pandit jawharia! Nehru* issued 
from Ward ha this week* Said the Pandit s 
“I have long been in favour of our developing 
foreign contacts and a world outlook. But 
when we come to the manner of doing so, the 
subject is full of difficulty and under the present 
conditions in Europe and India I doubt if it is 
desirable or possible to have an official represen¬ 
tatives of the Congress in foreign countries. 

This may come later, I imagine that well-known 
Congressmen can do good work in foreign coun¬ 
tries even without special authorisation. Perso¬ 
nally I would prefer to be such an independent 
Congressman when I go abroad than one whose 
words have to be weighed carefully lest they 
commit the Congress. Whenever I spoke in 
Europe during my last stay, I prefaced my 
remarks by saying that I did not speak officially 
in the name of the Congress and could not 
commit it. I did so even after election as 
President of the Lucknow Congress.'* 

The 1- C. S t—The Secretary of State for 
India has issued new rules for the recruitment 
of members for the Indian Civil Service in 
England. The competitive examination system 
is to be diluted with a large dose of nominations* 
Indians are not to be allowed to enter the 
Service by passing the examination in London* 
What immediately led to the promulgation of 
the rules, is the paucity of British recruits 
for the Service through the open door 
during the last few years, A large proportion 
of persons who were appointed to the Service 
on the result of the examination in London, were 
Indians who preferred to try their chances there 
than in India where they have to encounter 
keener competition. Some men have been 
successful in entering the Service from London 
who had little chance of succeeding in the 
examinations in India* It is not that English 
candidates were not equal to Indians in passing ■ 
examinations. But the pick of the successful 
men preferred the Home Service or even the 
Colonial Services to coming to India, The 
glamour of the.great Indian Civil Service has, 
ceased to attract them. This is largely due to 
the advertisement which the repressive laws have 
secured for the nationalist movement here* It is 
also due to a change in the mentality of 
educated Englishmen. Slogans like the 
White Man’s burden and Trusteeship of 
Asiatic and African peoples, have become com 
rather ridiculous. Whatever shred of respect¬ 
ability still attached to them, has been rudely 
torn off by the Mussolinian exploit in Ethiopia, 
which, he has more than once avowed, is in 
exact imitation of the colonialism of his censors 
in Europe and America, The new rules are 
an acknowledgment that it is no longer possible 
to get the pick of British intellectuals to join 
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mhe Indian Civil Service. They provide the re- 
riore for nominations to bring* up the British 
personnel to fifty per cent of the total cadre. 
Eventually,, the London examination will have 
to be abolished as the nominated min and the 
cmen who have come in by the examination 
-door, will not be in the same class though they 
. may receive the same pay and pension. The 
•only rational mode of recruitment for an Indian 
Service is to recruit in India all candidates, 
Indian and English. We trust that the present 
-changes are a precursor of that great reform. 
We are, therefore, not inclined to make a 
grievance of the closing of the English exa- 
mi nation to Indians. • * * . 

Converts and Property :—Whatever might 
Jiave been the case eighty years ago when the 
Government of India passed a law securing 
’the rights of apostates in their family property, 
at the present day when the vast majority of 
those who change their religion has no property 
to speak of, such a law would seem to have 
no more than an academic interest. The 

• draft Mysore Bill, which we print elsewhere, 
may, therefore, be regarded as a concession to 
legislative convention rather than as called for by 
a practical necessity. If a man feels that his soul 

- can find salvation only through abandoning his 
ancestral faith and adopting ’.another, he is not 
likely, if he is sincere, to hang back because he 
•can not take his possessions with him. However 
that may be, the Mysore Bill is carefully draft- 

• cd so as not to place a premium on apostacy. 
In this respect it is an improvement on the 
British Indian Act. Conversion is sometimes 
nowadays a means of getting rid of marriage 

. obligations in order to contract a fresh marriage 
not permitted by the religion in which a person 
is born. From a hasty perusal of the draft 
r Bill, we gather that an effort has been made 
not to encourage this propensity. If a Hindu 
becomes a Christian in the hope of being able 
to get a divorce from his Hindu wife, he will 
not be able to do this under the Mysore Bill 
»because it expressly provides that the Hindu 
wife will not have her status changed unless she 
herself wishes it by the apostacy of her husband. 
A Muslim who becomes a Christian can not 
divorce his wife by the procedure. open to a 
Muslim. , . *, 

Mass Conversions and Catholicism:—The Salem 
-correspondent of the Hindu sends that journal 
an unbiassed account of the happenings in some 
villages in that part of the country. The 
villagers who are undergoing an intensive course 
of Catholic instruction, are not actuated by the 
motives of members of the corresponding classes 
in Bombay who are contemplating conversion to 
.some other faith. They find that the Hindu 
gods have not helped them with timely and 
sufficient rains and they hope that the 
Christians’ God may be more powerful. 
One of their number who had become a 
convert, has taken the earliest opportunity of re¬ 
tracing his steps, when he found that caste 
'Catholics were as implacable as caste Hindus 




in their attitude ;to ‘scheduled paste*, converts^ 
Catholicism ,*is losing ground in^ Europe and 
is evidently anxious to find compensation for its 
loss here. It U obviously out/pf the question for 
caste Hindus to undertake to buy off the villagers 
who are now being prepared for baptism on a 
stipend of two annas per head a day. The 
ruling of the Madras Government that converts 
from ‘the, scheduled castes’ are entitled to the 
same special concession as non-converts in 
education and other matters, considerably 
lightens the responsibility 7 of proselytising 
missions and, in fact, it is likely to operate as an 
encouragement to them. ‘The purchase of temples 
and the conversion of them into parish churches, 
has in it the possibilities of serious trouble. 

The Ethiopian Situation:— Ethiopia has been 
making frantic appeals to the-Leigue of Nacions, 
to the British < Government and to women 
all over the world, to come to her help in her 
hour of dire distress. The League is still dis¬ 
cussing what it should do and if it could do 
it. . Its predicament today is scarcely less pre¬ 
carious than that of. Ethiopia. The British 
Government has sanctioned a “sympathy loam” 
at six per cent to Ethiopia, The world at large 
is moved deeply by the impending fate of an 
ancient Empire but it can only act through its 
Governments and these are bound by their 
previous Karma . In , this dreadul per¬ 
plexity, nature/ has come to Ethiopia's aid. 

The rains have set in and the Italian Army 
which had counted on a -victoriojs march 
on the capital, is. obliged to call a halt. 

This is only a short reprieve. The Empire 
seems to be doomed. Italians claim to have 
occupied the region round Lake Tsana where 
British . Soudan has vital interests. . In reply 
to a question in Parliament as to the conse¬ 
quences / of the Italian occupation, the Foreign 
Secretary stated that British \ interests were 
secured by treaties with both Abyssinia and 
Italy l . The death of King Faud of Egypt 
this week is a fresh complication. His son and 
successor is a minor. A Council of Regency 
has necessarily to mark time.. But affairs in 
Africa are moving furiously., • , v. 

The Ramakrishaa Centenary: —The Parliament 
of Religions organized by the Sri Ramakrishna 
Centenary Committee will commence its sittings 
on Thtusday the 7th May in the Cowasji 
Jehangir Hall. Mr, M. R. Jayakar, Chairman 
of the Committee, will open the meeting which 
will be addressed by Sir S. Radhakrishnan. At 
subsequent meetings there will be several 
speeches by representatives of the important 
religions of India. ... b 

.The Sards A^i-The Guardian $ Madm* com 
learns that some marriages are celebrated on a 
definite undertaking by the brides party that 
they will pay the fines of both parties if any 
prosecution is launched by vigilance committees 
for breaches of the Saida Act. We have no 
doubt that this is being done but we very much 
doubt if it is being done in a large propartion of 
marriages. 
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1 V BOMBAY , May 2 1926. ' 

KL _L.-■ frl V i r-i*___ E_e -„--ii_ 

; BOLSHEVISM’AND NAZISM. - 1 
r ' A Reuter's'telegram says that a surprising’ 

\ feature of the, French elections, is the number of 
; Comhiuriist gains, The Communists polled about 
' half a million more votes than in 1032 and they 
are 1 the chief gainers especially in the Paris 
[ suburbs and in the northern industrial Depart- 
J ments. '' This gives fresh point to Herr Hitler's 
'contention 1 that the Franco-Russian Fact is 
; a menace to Germany, France has offered to 
r submit the ' Fact for adjudication to the 
*’ Hague Tribunal . as regards ' its consonance 
'or dissonance with the Locarno Pact, 
i Germany has not r'agreed? i to, : the offer, 

* Her reason is that the danger^’ to her interests 
< arises not so much from the actual terms of the 

Franco-Russian Fact as from its certain implica¬ 
tions and future possibilities. In his memorable, 
if verbose, speech in 1 the ‘ Reichstag on 
the day -on ■ which j GermarT troops marched 
into the demilitarised Rhineland, Herr Hitler 
pointed out that he - 1 ' had not objected 
to the French Pacts - with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia * 1 because these 1 nations were 
primarily interested in promoting their own 
national interests, ■ He went on to say: 

* € Soviet Russia, however, is the official organised 
exponent of ^ a' philosophy of world revolution, 
h The goal of its State lies in the acknpwledg- 
‘ inent of its faith in world revolution. It cannot 
, be determined whether in France this philosophy 
will not be successful tomorrow or a day after.. 
Should this happen—and as a German statesman 
1 must also consider this eventuality—then it is 
certain that this new Bolshevik State will he a 
part of -the Bolshevik International, t t e mf the 
1 decision over an attack or otherwise will not be 
reached by two different States according to , 
1 their own objective considerations, but will be 
' directed * from one central j place. This 
l place, incase of such a development, would 
not be in Faria but in Moscow,” 
t Herr ^ Hitler- believes that. Bolshevism is 
an Asiatic poison threatening the vitals of 
European civilisation. - He J regards European 
nations as one family,' sometimes quarrelsome, 

- but spiritually, culturally and economically inti- 
j mately related and, therefore, not to be separated 

* from one another even in imagination. He shivers 
i to think of what might happen to this European 

family through the onrush of this destructive and 
l revolutionary Asiatic philosophy, if the chaos of 
Bolshevik revolution should succeed < first in 
France, and later in other countries of the old 
thickly populated European Continent. Herr 
■ Hitler seems to have forgotten for the moment 
that the founder of the Bolshevik philosophy 
was a Uerman, He was no r doubt of Jewish 
' descent but he had, renounced the faith of his 
{ forefathers and was wholly and solely a product 
' of his European and German environment. 
The German Chancellor was on surer ground 
when he expressed his incredulity in France and 
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Russia entering into a Pact for mutual security- 
without one of them—France—being influenced 
by the other in her ideas governing social and^ 
economic life, i* c I do not see the possibility,** 
he said, “of making it clear to the Germ aft* 
labourer the great danger and misfortune of a 
Bolshevik chaos in Germany as I see it, if I my¬ 
self, as the Leader of the Nation, should enter 
into intimate relations with thin very danger.. 
Here also I will, as a statesman and leader of the- 
people, do only that which I expect and demand 
from every one of my countrymen, I do not believe 
that a philosophy, an intimate relation with which 
would ruin a people, could be of use to a 
statesman,” Herr Hitler assumes that when.’ 
Bolshevism and Europeap culture come in contact, 
the latter must inevitably go to the wall, ; Why 
should it ? That this happened twice in Germany,, 
may only show ■ that the German variety of 
European culture was itself iu a state of unstable 
equilibrium, French culture may not only be 
able to withstand Bolshevik influence but it may 
even be able to turn the tables on it It is this- 
possible objection to Herr Hitler's assumption 
that is weakened by the gains of Communists in 
the French elections. ■ . - r 

We have remarked above that Bolshevism 
is not an Asiatic but is specifically - a German 
product, Herr Hitler’s description of it seems to 
us, Asiatics, to be highly distorted “Not only the 
social human, economic or political conceptions 
collapse together and bury with them their 
hitherto ■ existing representatives, parties, 
organisations and States," he told the Reichstag. 
“No, the world of supernatural ideas is demo- 
Used, God dethroned, the religions and churches, 
out-rooted, the great Beyond destroyed, and a 
miserable existence here Is being proclaimed 
as the only reality.” * Identical allegations 
are made of Nazism, though the Chancellor 
does not seem to know. What is more 
strange is that he attributed the political up¬ 
heavals, economic nationalism and the militarisa¬ 
tion of European countries to the Bolsheviks, 
while his own activities have materially 
contributed to these developments within the 
last two years. To the Asiatic there seems to - 
be little difference in essentials between Bolshe¬ 
vism and Nazism, and what little there is, is 
Certainly not to the credit of Nazism. One sure 
test of the worth . and value of a civilisation is 
the regard which it pays to women and children, 
to the sick, the old and the infirm* Another 
is the importance it attaches to cultural 
freedom* A third is its attitude to races and 
creeds other than its own* Tried by all three tests 
Bolshevism emerges easily ahead of Nazism. We 
do not say that Bolshevism must necessarily 3m 
be superior to Nazism in these matters. It is 
quite conceivable that in other countries and 
under other - leaders the two may interchange 
their positions in these respects. We do not 
see why Bolshevism may not develop a religious 
side to it consistently with its economic 
ideas* Nor do we see any necessary connec¬ 
tion between the Nazi conception of a totali- 
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tarian State and belief in God and immorta- 

Iity * reabatidar com 

Our position, as repeatedly stated, is 

that each nation is entitled to find its own 
solution of its problems. The Russians have 
accepted Sovietism* No one has the right to pass 
judgment on their choice. Even so, Germans 
have rallied to Herr Hitler; and it is not for 
outsiders to criticise or condemn them for so 
doing. Likewise, we claim that the people of 
India have the right to evolve their own kind of 
State in consonance with their genius and tradi¬ 
tions. We strongly object to any attempt to impose 
on India by its own or by foreign propagandists a 
system which has no root in the soil, which has 
merely been borrowed from abroad. The Nazi 
State is a military state; the Soviet State is an 
economic State. Far above both is the ethical 
State such as Asoka built up in India. It is to 
this ideal that Indian statesmen look for 
inspiration. It is our national ideal. 

THE LUCKNOW CONGRESS 
AND AFTER. 

Looking back on the three-day session of the 
Indian National Congress at Lucknow, one can¬ 
not escape the conclusion that it was primarily a 
Socialist gain though only a temporary one. It is 
true that the small band of Congress Socialists 
made little impression on the vast crowds gather¬ 
ed at the open session. But Pandit Jawaharlal’s 
presidential address was an impassioned appeal 
tor a Socialist programme and Pandit 
Jawaharlal's Working Committee contains three 
Socialist members—Acharya Narcndra Deo, 
Buddhist and Marxist scholar, Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain, Secretary of the Socialist Party, and 
Mr. Achyut Patwardhan. The next session of the 
Congress meets this December at Poona and it is 
believed that Mr. C. Rajagopalachari will preside 
over it. There are just nine months, therefore, for 
the Socialists to prove their mettle, for they can 
never hope for such representation under any 
other President—least of all, Mr. Rajagopalachari. 
Will they succeed in evolving a programme 
which will appeal to the country without 
alienating important interests ? Their 
colleagues on the Working Committee will 
provide valuable ballast. Will they also hinder 
Socialist work ? The answer to these questions 
lies in the proceedings of the Lucknow Congress. 
From the outset it was obvious to the 
observer that Pandit Jaw&harlal was in no 
mood to dilute his Socialism even for unity. The 
President was unhappy in his isolation. A 
conservative Working Committee which sought 
to act as insulator to the Pandit, bore the brunt 
of his displeasure but even the Subjects 
Committee suffered from his impatience. Both 
orthodox Congressmen and Socialist dissenters 
welcomed his presidentship—for different reasons. 
The first because, as President, Pandit Jawaharlal 
would be compelled to show greater restraint 
than as a member of the Congress; the latter 
because his guiding a vast organisation would 


lend weight to their own group. “We do not want 
Pandit Jawaharlal to join our party/* said . one 
Socialist leader, “because it would mean, his 
giving up leadership of a bigger political body.** 
“Besides,** he added significantly, “our discipline 
19 more rigid." The discussion on the constitu¬ 
tion was revealing. Pandit Jawaharlal had twice 
expressed his opposition to office acceptance. 

The Working Committee had demanded a 
postponement of the issue to a later date, and 
this was supported by leaders, like Mr. Satya- 
murthi, who favoured office acceptance. > The 
Socialists, on the other hand, were anxious 
for an immediate decision against ministerships. 
Speaker after speaker put the Socialist case. 

Mr. Satyamurthi in a feeling speech appealed 
to his fellow-delegates to look at office accept* 
ance not as a bid for power but as an oppor¬ 
tunity for greater service. “I .may not/* 
he said, “be worthy to work as a minister for 
the Congress but surely our President is/* 
Others, notably Acharya Kripalani advised 
against a hasty decision. It was certainly 
surprising to listen to Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya pleading for non-acceptance of office 
and Babu Kajendra Prasad urging that minister- 
ships were not necessarily against the country’s- 
interests. The adoption of the Working 
Committee resolution was, in the words of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the^only means of preserving 
unity and it was passed on the second day by 
an overwhelming majority. If the inclusion of 
three Socialists in the new Working Committee 
brings about a .change, in the uncompromising 
attitude of that party, the future lies with 
the Congress Socialist group. Men, like Babu 
Rajendra Prasad who has a unique experience 
of village lite and work, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, 

Dr. Khan Saheb and Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram 
have considerable sympathy with Socialist 
ideals as regards the masses. They feel, how¬ 
ever, that the programme of that party is theo* 
reticaL ‘ Can the Socialists convince these 
Working Committee members of the possibility 
of their evolving a programme for the country ? 

The best man to bridge the gulf between the 
orthodox Congress leaders and his group is 
Acharya Narendra Deo, respected by his 
older colleagues, looked up to by his younger 
comrades. Will he rise superior to the theory of 
Western Socialism? The working out of 
a constructive programme will do more than 
bring unity to Congress ranks. “It was 
possible," writes Romanoff in ‘The .New 
Commandment*, “to rouse the young generation 
at any time for heroic exploits. But in everyday 
life which required stubborn matter-oi-fact 
energy directed towards thedistantgoalofthe.com 
creation of a new state, it revealed itself as 
being lazy, inefficient, lacking self-discipline, 
lacking completely any creative instinct. Every¬ 
one was prepared to obey orders. But when 
no orders were forthcoming and individuals 
were left to themselves, all activity either 
stopped or manifested itself only in destruc¬ 
tive forma. Besides that, many gave proof of 
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a depressed mocd for it seemed to them that, 
after tremendous tension, there was nothing 
for them to do. Their inner enthusiasm clashed 
with their complete helplessness and inability 
to begin life under peaceful conditions.” The 
Indian problem today could not be better 
described. More important than the question 
of office acceptance which, after all, can affect 
only a hundred leaders—and what can even 
Congress ministers do in provinces on the verge 
of bankruptcy?—is the difficulty in conserving 
the confidence of the people in themselves. 
Will our leaders allow academic differences to 
cloud the issues ? The Working Committee has 
just finished its meeting at Wardha. Its deci¬ 
sions have been kept secret and the public is only 
told that there was a crisis in its deliberations, 
which was narrowly averted by the intervention 
of Gandhiji. 

WAYSIDE REFLECTIONS. 

Replying to an address presented to him by the 
Navayug Youth Sanstha at Agra where he had 
been to attend the Hindu Conference, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya gave much wholesome advice to 
the youth of the country. He exhorted them 
to cultivate reverence for all religions, to admit 
antyajas freely to wells, temples, schools, meetings, 
roads and burning ghats, and to make themselves 
physically strong. “Learn wrestling,” he said. “Even, 
if there be no school there must be a gymnasium. 
1 am of the opinion that if a boy can not wrestle 
he should not be married.’ 1 What about girls ? We 
are sure Panditjee would wish them also to learn 
wrestling. He told his hearers to consume a lot of 
milk and to keep cows. The milk of a cow, he 
added, is better than that of a buffalo. Perhaps, 
it is. But we doubt if he wa9 right in hi9 dictum 
that the use of buffalo's milk make9 one's intelligence 
like that of a buffalo. In Bombay buffalo's milk 
is practically the only milk available. Cow’s milk 
co 9 t 3 more and is often only diluted buffalo’s milk. 
In the United Provinces, on the other hand, cow3* 
milk is largely consumed. Can it be said that the 
average Bombay man approximates more to buffalo- 
intelligence than the average Agrawalla ? Aks’s 
milk is said to resemble closely mother's 
milk in its composition and nutritive value for 
children. Does it make them assinine? Some 
people prefer goat's milk as it is said to be 
free from tuberculous germs. Do such people become 
goatish P An observant doctor friend told us some 
years ago that in certain re9taurant9 which 9tart 
business in the small hour3 of the morning, canine 
milk was served with tea and that bitches were kept 
on the premises for that purpose. Are those who 
take their early tea at these shops, more faithful 
than those who take their tea with or without bovine 
milk ? 

• • •* • 

There are very few Islamic newspapers conducted 
in English. One of these is the Islam , organ of the 
Anjuman-i Khuddam-ud-Din, of Lahore. In the 
issue of April 22, there is an article, headed “Islam in 
Poland," by Abdul Hamid Hourmovitoh, evidently 
a Muslim Pole himself. Mr. Hourmovitoh begins 
by saying that, after the Great War, in the indepen¬ 
dent Republic of Poland as reconstituted by the 
great chief, Marshal Pilduski, there did not exist any 
lay or religious organisation that could gather together 
the Mussulmans of that country. Immediately, he adds, 
that these Mussulmans numbering ten millions (in 
•words) were dispersed all over the country, faithful to 
their adopted fatherland. Ten millions 1 The total 


population of Poland, one remembered, was less than 
30 millions, and if ten millions were Muslims, they 
would be a formidable minority in the country, more 
even than in India especially, as according to 
Mr. Hourmovitch, they occupied high offices in the 
army, judiciary, banks, high schools and the medical 
and. other departments, and the greater part were 
cultivators. One turned in perplexity to the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Btilannica. It does not give much information 
about the religious communities of Poland but it 
gives a general idea of how they are distributed. 
The Roman Catholio religion embraces 75% of the 
population, the Greek Orthodox Church, 3,100,000 
the Lutheran and Calvinist Churches, have 1,019,000 
worshippers, Jew9 number 2,800,000 and “the small 
Mohammedan community,” less than half a million 1 
• • • • 

The Sunrise , the weekly English organ of the 
Qadian sect, published in Lahore, prints in its current 
issue an interesting account by Maulvi A. R. Dard 
Imam of the London Mosque, of his visit to Spain 
where Islamic Imperialism achieved 1 its greatest 
triumphs and also suffered its greatest reverse. The 
Maulvi gives a very depressing description of the 
Spaniards. Each and every village and town, he 
says has a public square where men, young ard old 
and 9mall girls seem to be always idling about 
practically the whole of the day. “They crowd round a 
car which happens to pass through the square, some 
of them look like ‘crooks' and the majority of then 
are very shabbily dressed. In appearance they seem 
to be dirty and horrible." Nine out of ten, whom 
the Maulvi questioned, assured him that they were 
proud of their Moorish ancestors. A man who was a 
Jew from hi9 father’s side and a Moor from his 
mother's, told the Maulvi emphatically chat if he were 
to change his religion he would become a Muslim. 
Maulvi Dard saw the Governor of Cordova and asked 
him what the attitude of the Spanish Government 
would be if a Muslim came to Cordova, bought a 
piece of land and built a mosque for the purpose of 
religious worship, telling him that there were 
mosques in London, Paris and Berlin. The Governor 
replied that Government would have no objection to 
it but added in a rather humorous manner, that “we 
should be prepared for the Jesuits" “Perhaps" 
comments Maulvi Dard “he meant to say that as the 
Christians drove out the Muslims before, they might 
do so again.” The Governor also told him that the 
Spanish State had no religon, and the Maulvi 
gathered from the interpreter that the working class 
is Socialist and they do not care for the Roman 
Catholio religion, except on occasions of marriage 
and death. 

• • • • 

Last week's Re/ormer reprinted an article from the 
Hindustan limes relating how Catholio Mi99ionari.es 
were working to proselytise drought-stricken 
villages in Salem district, Madras Presidency. The 
forerunners of these missionaries followed somewhat 
different methods. The Catholio Examiner in a 
leading article on “Fr. De Nobil! and the Guru" 
gives an account of how thi9 seventeenth _ century 
Jesuit converted “the Guru.” De Nobili disoussed 
with “the Guru” for twenty days, taking one topic for 
each day. The first day’3 debate i9 thu3 described 
by the Examiner \ 

The subject of the conversation was the multiplicity 
of gods and creation. The Hindu Doctor readily admit¬ 
ted the Christian Doctrine of the unity of God, after 
the exposition of the ordinary arguments drawn from 
the infinite perfection and absolute independence of the 
Divine Nature. To bring him to admit the Christian 
explanation of the creation was more difficult. The 
philosophers of the country, starting with the principle 
that out of nothing nothing can be made, admit 
three eternal elements: “ padi ** or God, M pasu 
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or tha substance out of which God produces souls, 
* 4 pasam/’ or the matter out of which God forms bodies. 
To this theory the Father opposed the usual philoso-’ 
phical argument that if matter or the soul were not 
created, it would be God; and that if God could not 
create or make out of nothing’. He was not Almighty 
and consequently not God, for his action like the action 
of secondary causes, was limited to the modification 
of existing matter. When this argument had been 
fully developed and illustrated by many comparisons, 
the Ouru acknowledged that the Hindu theory was 
founded on a false notion of the Divine Nature. 

The Saiva Siddhanta of which pathi, pasu and 
paaam are postulates, has a very elaborate 
philosophy behind it. The monistic philosophy 
of Shankaracharya was well-established and had its 
principal centres in the region where Dc Nobili 
worked. •'The Guru” who was converted by the 
casuistry of ‘the Jesuit as stated by the Examiner , 
was a bogus Guru. Anyhow the conversion of this 
man did not affect Hinduism in South India. There 
can be no better proof of the failure of De Nobili’s 
method than that it has been abandoned by his 
successors. 

MR. RAJAGOPALACHARYA ON TIIE GITA*. 

On the morrow of the sweeping victories for 
the Congress Party in Madras Presidency, which were 
largely the result of his vigorous propaganda, at the 
last general elections to the Legislative Assembly, 
Mr. C. Rajagopala Chary a took political India by sur¬ 
prise by announcing that he had decided to retire from 

f iolitics. He gave no reasons that we remember, 
t seemed as if he was seized by a sudden 
revulsion like Arjuna and in somewhat analogous 
circumstanoes. For several months he was not heard 
of in the political world. A few weeks ago came 
the rumour that he contemplated re-entering the 
political arena and had, in fact, done so by agreeing 
to be elected to some local Congress Committee. 
He went as a delegate to the Lucknow Congress 
and is now a member of President Pandit Jawharlal’s 
Cabinet. 

When he retired from politics, the only intimation 
which he vouchsafed to the world regarding his inten¬ 
tions, was that he proposed to devote himself to the 
study of the Bhagavad Gita. The unpretentious little 
book of a little over one hundred pages entitled, °The 
Bhagavad Gita, abridged and explained, setting forth 
the Hindu creed, discipline and ideals” which Mr. 
Rajagopala Charya has published for the Federation 
of International Faiths, may be taken primarily to 
indicate the sequences in the process, of the author’s 
return to politics after hi9 retirement from it, set 
up by his study and reflection of the Gita teachings. 
Perhaps, the stanza which had a decisive influence 
is that which he has translated as follows: 41 Impell¬ 
ed by the motion of your own nature, that which 
from ignorance you desire not to do, even 
that helplessly you will do.” This couplet at a 
crisis turned the scale in a balanoe which seemed to 
be incapable of inclining on either 9ide even by a 
feather’s weight, in the experience of this writer. 

Mr. Rajagopala Charya has summed up the 
teachings of the Gita by oommenting on 227 out of 
the 700 slokas which comprise the text These 
227 slokas include every one which at one time 
or another impressed itself on this writer's mind 
in his many rumblings over the Gita. The sloka 
which Mr. Rajagopala Charya translates at page 100, 
had long remained undistinguished. Only recently 
did it dawn on this writer that it contained the whole 
teaching of the Gita in a nutshell. Mr. Rajagopala 
Charya translates it thus : “The performance of one's 

* iiimJuj/an Tiinm, Ltd., £%lhJ, Auom ux. 


own duty is worship of Him from Whom have ema¬ 
nated alt beings, and by Whom all thi9 is pervaded, 
and thereby a man attains the goal.” Work is 
worship. The stanza preceding this may be freely 
paraphrased to mean that every one by minding his 
own business will best further his own and also 
others’ salvation. The Gita does not obviously think 
of ‘duty* a9 that which arises from extraneous cir¬ 
cumstances or has to be performed because one derives 
hi6 livelihood from it. It is the 4< stern daughter of the 
voice of God’’ which a man must obey or spiritually 
perish. The duty which the Gita has in view is the 
duty imposed on a man by his own nature. That is 
what is svadharma death in which is preferable to 
success in another’s dharma. 

Though the Gita thus leaves each man to realise 
what his dharma is, it also gives some hints as to 
what it i9 not, “Let no man who has attained 
knowledge unsettle the mind of ignorant people who 
are moved by attachment to the results of action ; but 
himself following the rule of yoga let him render all 
action attractive.” The only way of raising the masses 
countenanced by the Gita is setting a good example by 
men oflightand leading. For example, if a man thinks 
socialism is good, he should first socialise himself. 
(First step in the process is to learn to suffer fools 
gladly.) Preaching socialism to the masses, and 
making them discontented with their lot, 19 
not a method which the Gita would sanction. 
Mr. Rajgopala Charya’s book is well written and 
there is no attempt at mystification, so common in 
books about the Gita. 

THIRD CLASS TRAVEL. 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer . 

Sir, 1 f 

.Th^ income per head i3 so absurdly low that the 
wonder is, not tliat the people do not travel great 
distances within the country but that they do travel 
even the short distance they do. Indeed, poverty is 
the root-cause of many ills in thi9 land. It would be 
an uphill task for any reformer to raise the st&tu9 of 
the masses. Perhaps a sustained propaganda, a 
persistent policy and a continuous programme may 
be able to turn the first sod in an extensive field 
which requires years of active negotiation. And 
what about the facilities for third cla99 passengers ? 

The opening of the booking office half an hour 
before time, though the notice says it is open at all 
hours, the rush of passengers to the window, the risk 
of a physical injury or the loss of the little money 
that one has, the passengers being made to stand all 
in a disordered state, the forcing down through a 
narrow gate just before the arrival of the train or It 
it is at the arrival of the train, the jostling of the 
crowds getting down from the train, the ha 9 te and 
hurry to get into the nearest compartment 
which is often over-crowded, the generally 
crowded condition of almost every compartment, (I 
am speaking of the M. S. M. Ry„ and the S. L Ry. ( ) 
the peculiarly narrow width of seats which makes 
lying down impossible and sitting uncomfortable 
even for a short journey, let alone, long distance 
journeys, the wretched condition of some ill-swept 
carriages and loose planks where bugs feed in large 
numbers, the absence of adequate facilities for 
visiting nature in the lavatories— all these can only 
suggest the picture of third class travel. And here 
we have not alluded to the treatment given to the 
third class passengers by the Railway servants. 

It is a pity that while the bulk of the coaching 
receipts comes from the third class passengers, the 
comforts are not at all commensurate with them. It 
is unnecessary for any one to suggest that these 
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conditions not only hold out an alluring prospect for 
the men bent on deceiving the company but also 
compel even some well-meaning passengers to resort 
to ticketless travel under certain unavoidable 
circumstances. Anyway these numbers pate into 
insignificance beside the beggars who are the 
uninvited guests of the Railway Company* If they 
are obliged to get down at one station, it is only to 
get int> the next train at the same station or the 
next station. If a committee were appointed by the 
Railway Member to investigate into the conditions of 
third class travel, he will light upon certain facts in 
the situation of which he would never have 
dreamt before, I am sure that the number 
of people who have practised tick e tie as travel 
as a fine art, must be so negligibly small 
that any legislation to check ticketless L travel 
( III class travel at any rate ) will be uneconomic, 
unprofitable, and, therefore, ill-advised. On the other 
hand* a careful study of the problem will convince 
any shrewd thinker of the need for better comforts 
for the third class passenger and for legislation on 
this account to safeguard his interests. Any one 
who means seriously to dispute my proposition will 
do well to travel third class on the S* I. Ry., and the 
M„ S» M. Ry,, 1 presume that the conditions of 
travel in North India cannot vary widely. 

One or two other points deserve our attention. 
The principle governing Railway rates for goods is 
to “charge what the traffic will bear/ The Railways 
being a business concern, the basis is reasonable. 
But the principle seems to operate prejudicially 
on indigenous industries. It is found that the rates 
for goods are so determined as to favour long-lead 
traffic to and from the ports at the expense of 
short-lead traffic, And the same principle might 
hold good in passenger traffic too. There is a 
feeling that the rates in India are lower than in 
Other countries. It mi^ht be true, but the rates 
have to be examined in relation to the income per 
head, which is admittedly the lowest figure in the 
f world. On this account any proposal to enhance 
either the rates or the fares might be fraught with 
undesirable consequences. This has to be kept in 
mind by the Government of India particularly so, 
because of the serious competition presented by 
buses in short-lead traffic both of men and goods. . 

Chtitoor* A. S. VENJCataRaMaU. 


HINDU MUSLIM RIOTS IN POONA 

The Director of Information, Bombay, has issued 
the following details regarding the riot m Poona on 
April 24th % 

The Sonya Maruti Shrine formerly occupied a niche 
in the wall of a house in Rawivar Peth in Poona 
City. As a result of road widening, the house was 
set back and permission was given last year for the 
reconstruction of the Shrine on a small area of the 
public road. Prior to the change, the Hanuman 
jayanti. had ordinarily been celebrated at the Shrine 
with music. 

When the reconstruction of the Shrine on the 
public way was sanctioned by the District Magis¬ 
trate It was laid down that there should be no 
obstruction to the public and the Trustees am-eed to 
give a written undertaking that music would not be 
played in front of the Shrine, This written under¬ 
taking wa?, however, not received and, when the 
time for celebrating the Hanuman Jayanti approach¬ 
ed, the District Magistrate, on receipt of a request 
for permission to play music from the 6th April till 
the 23rd April* passed an order under Section 42 of 
the Bombay District Police Aot prohibiting tha 


playing of music at the Shrine or at any public place 
within 30 yards thereof. 

Later, the Trustees of the Shrine approached the 
District Magistrate for permission to worship with 
music on the last day of the festival only, represent¬ 
ing that the feelings of the Hindus had been seriously 
stirred by the prohibitory order. The District 
Magistrate invited prominent Muhammadans of the 
city to discuss the situation. They admitted that no 
objection had been offered by their co-religionists in 
the past, probably because the Shrine had not been 
in such a prominent position. After further discussion 
and careful consideration, the District Magistrate 
passed an order on April 23rd permitting worship 
with soft music on the 24th in front of the Shrine 
with restrictions as to times of play and on condition 
that no obstruction was caused to traffic, * 

On April 24th morning at 9 a. m, when the Hindus 
commenced worship, Muhammadans collected near 
the Shrine in increasing numbers but were kept 
moving by the police. Later, another crowd of 
Muhammadans came towards the Shrine shouting 
“Din, Din", On their being pushed back other 
Muhammadans arrived and commenced Hinging 
stones and bricks at the shrine. More Hindus came 
on the scene and retaliated by throwing stones. The 
rival crowds were separated and pushed back by 
the police out of stone’s throw* Members of both 
sides had lathis and several police were injured. 
Eventually the Hindus were prevailed upon to 
discontinue the worship and the crowds were advised 
to disperse. v * 

At 12 noon the situation became more serious as 
Muhammadans began damaging: the property of 
Hindus, At one spot a party of Muhammadans met 
a party of Sikhs armed with drawn swords. The 
Muhammadans were driven back by the Police 
after which they attacked a toddy shop. This was 
followed by an attack by Hindus on a Mosque which,. 
with three adjoining shops, was almost entirely 
destroyed. ' Two Hindu shrines were also destroyed 
by Muhammadans, As the situation was deteriorat¬ 
ing, the Military were called out and entered the 
City at two points at 4 p. m. Their presence was 
immediately effective and crowds dispersed. Though 
isolated cases of incendiarism were reported, the 
evening and night were quiet. 

On the 25th extra Police arrived and the situation 
was almost normal until the late afternoon when 
the news of the "death of a Muhammadan who had 
been injured the previous day spread through the 
Muhammadan quarter in Mithi Gan}. Excitement 
also broke out in the neighbourhood of the Tamboli 
Mosque when it was observed that a Muhammadan 
tomb on the Lax mi Road, was damaged. Generally, 
however, conditions throughout the City were 
practically normal, shops being dosed only in areas 
where excitement ran high. Troops were 
withdrawn from the City during the morning 
on the arrival of police reinforcements. Owing 
to the wide affected "area and the feet that 
numerous injured were not taken to hospital, it 
has been difficult to ascertain accurately the total 
figure of casualties. The latest available figure 
i 3 one hundred and fifty-nine including twenty-nine 
police. Among this total are many who are but 
slightly injured and only twenty-six have been 
detained in hospital. In addition to the death of the 
Muhammadan already referred to a the death ^ of a 
Hindu was reported on Sunday morning. Neither 
the Military nor the Police resorted to firing 
at any stage, Saturday night was completely 
quite and the situation is well under control. 
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REMOVAL OF CASTE DISABILITIES, 


Mysore Draft Bill 

The Mysore Government have published the 
-draft of a Bill to remove certain disabilities arising 
r from change of religion or deprivation of caste, for 
general information. Alt persons interested in the 
matter have been invited to send their opinions to 
Xhe Chief Secretary to Government within two 
month* from this date. 

The bill reads as follows : 

Whereas it is expedient to remove certain disabili¬ 
ties arising from change of religion or depriva¬ 
tion of caste, it is hereby enacted as follows : 

1. (I) This Regulation may be called the Regula¬ 

tion for the removal of religious and caste 
'disabilities. 



2 , No person and no heir Or representative of 
such person shall, merely by reason of his having 
-renounced or being excluded from any religion or of 
his being deprived of caste, 

(i) be divested of any vested interest to or in 
property*, 

(it) be deprived of any right of inheritance or 
personal right! * 

provided that no person and no heir or represen¬ 
tative of such person shall by reason of this enact¬ 
ment be entitled to retain or acqu ire any property 
<ir right, or to exercise any right peculiar or only 
appropriate to the religion which he has renounced 
or from which he has been excluded or peculiar or 
only appropriate to the caste of which he has been 
deprived. 

Illustrations. 

(a) A is a trustee for an endowment of his 
religion.' Out of that endowment he is entitled to 
provide for his own residence and maintenance. On 
being converted to another religion, he will cease 
to retain his interest in the endowment. 

■ (5) A* a Hindu with vested Interest in joint 

family property, is converted to Christianity, He 
will, on conversion, retain his Interest in that 
property, but without the incidents peculiar or only 
appropriate to members of a joint Hindu family. 

fr) A, a Hindu, dies leaving him surviving a 
legitimate son E, a converted Christian. A before 
his death, has disposed of his property by a valid 
will, A*a property will follow the disposition of 
that will, 

(if) A| a Mussalman, with four legally married 
wives, is converted to Christianity. A. after hia 
conversion, will not be able to divorce them by 
ceremonies under the Mahomed an Law. 

C/) A » Hindu with Hindu sons* becomes a 
Mussalman. After conversion, he will not be able 
to exercise the right of a Hindu father to give 
one of bis Hindu sons in adoption to a Hindu, 
tf) A Hindu Brahmin voluntarily renounces his 
caste rules and becomes an ascetic. He will not be 
affected by this Regulation. 

8. No parson and no heir or representative of 
-such person shall, by reason merely of another 
person having renounced or being excluded from 
any religion or being deprived of caste 

be divested or deprived of any property, right 
of Inheritance or personal right which he would have 
held had suoh other person remained in that religion 
or caste ; 

(«) be forced to any act or to suffer any act 
inconsistent with or not appropriate to his own reli¬ 
gion or caste. 


Explanation t The religion or caste of any person 
shall be presumed to be that in which he was bom, 

A court shall, till the contrary Is Shown, presume that. 

It is for the advantage of a minor to remain in the 
religion or caste in which he was born. . ■ 

(a) A and B are Hindu full brothers and C, their , 
Half-brother. A becomes a Christian, B*s right of f 
inheritance to A will not be affected by C, becoming 
a Christian. 

(£) A, a Hindu, having a share and a right to 
live in the joint family house, becomes a Christian. ■ 

He cannot* contrarv to the wilt of the Hindu members i 
of the family, enforce his right to live himself in the i 
joint family house, 

fr) A, a Christian man, has a Christian wife B. - 
A becomes a Mussalman and marries a second wife 
by ceremonies under the Mabomedao law, A will 
remain liable for the maintenance of B, and B will j 
retain her right to divorce him* If she chooses 
according to the law applicable to Christians, 

But A oannnt enforce against her any conjugal 
rights, nor divorce her, except, for reasons andim 
the manner allowed by the law applicable to 
Christians, , i r 

(<#) A, a Christian man, with minor Christian 
children, becomes a Mussalman, He will remain 
Liable lor their maintenance. But he cannot enforce' 
against them any right of guardianship inconsistent 
with their religion such as circumcising his minor 
sons or giving his minor daughters in marriage to 
Mussalmans with ceremonies which subject them 
to Mahomed an law, 

fe) A, son of B, a Hindu, becomes a Christian, 
and is consequently deprived of caste, B will have 
the same right of adoption as he would have had 
if - A had become an out-caste or disqualified 
son while remaining a Hindu * but the adoption, if 
made* will not operate to deprive A of property or 
rights to which A is entitled under Section 2 of 
this Regulation, 

(/) A r son of B* a Hindu, becomes a Christian*. 
After the conversion of A, another son C is born 
to B. C. will have the same rights In respect of 
ancestral property as he would have had it A had 
remained a Hindu; but the birth of C will not 
otherwise affect the rights of A under Section 2 of 
this Regulation. 

STUDY OF BUDDHISM. 

Presiding over “the Buddhistic Section of the 
Indian Cultural Con fare nse ht held recently in Calcutta 
Dr. B. G* Law said;— 

It is encouraging to find many people of Asia and 
Europe interested in the study of Buddhism and 
Buddhist thought. Buddhism spread almost all over 
the continent of India as well as far distant countries 
such as Central Asia, Ceylon* Burma, Siam, Cambodia, 
Java, Korea* Japan, Annam including ancient Champa, 
Nepal, Bhutan, Sikkim and Tibet. As a matter of 
fact Buddhist India is Greater India. Much has 
been said about its importance but here I 
shall confine my a elf to a few points regarding 
the sources for a proper study of Buddhism*. 

The Theravada Buddhism is found in Pali texts: OITI 
and commentaries. The three Pi takas supply invalu¬ 
able materials for this branch of Buddhism in all 
its aspects. They are very rich in materials for 
reconstructing a secular and religious history of 
India. They also throw a flood of light on the 
philosophical and cultural aspects of the period with 
which they deal. We must always remain grate fill 
to the Pali Text Society of England and especially 
to the late T, W, Rhys Davids and his talented 
wile Mrs. C. A F. Rhys Davids for the indefatigable 
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labours done by them for printing and publishing a 
major portion of the Pali texts and commentaries 
and making them accessible to the reading public. 
Besides, other Buddhist Societies of Europe, as for 
example, German Pali Text Society, Buddhist 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland, American 
Buddhist Society* Buddhist Society of Copenhagen, 
did much to further the study of Buddhism and 
some of them are still doing good works in this 
field of Buddhism. In this connection we should 
not forget the labours of Indian, Sinhalese, Burmese 
and Siamese scholars* some of whose publications 
may be taken as standard works of Hihayana 
Buddhism. 

In order to arrive at a real significance 
of Buddhism we have to study carefully 
Mahay ana Buddhist Sutras; and specially such 
Mahay ana works as Vasuvandhu's Abhidarmakosa 
vyakhya, Nagarguna’s Madhya mi kakarika, Lanka- 
vatara Sutra, Aaanga's Sutralankara* Asvaghosa'a 
Buddhacharita and Saundarananda Kavya, Santide- 
va r s Bod hicary a vatara and Sikkhasacnuccaya, the 
Lalitavistara, Mabavastu and Ulvayavadana* We 
are greatly indebted to European, Indian and 
Japanese scholars for their invaluable services to 
Mahay an a Buddhism, but we should not forget in 
this connection the labours of two Bengalee savants, 
Rajendra Lai Mitra and Haraprasad Snastri, who 
devoted their whole lives to the study of Mahayana 
Buddhism* Jaina Agamaa help us greatly in the 
elucidation of many subtle problems of buddhism. 

Tibetan Buddhism can be wet! studied by refer¬ 
ring to such works as (I) Tibetan Dulva which is 
not completely devoted to recording the rules and 
regulations of the Buddhist Order but it contains 
Jatakas, Avadanas, Vyakaranas* Sutras and Udanas. 
(2) So-sor-thar-pa or a code of Buddhist monastic 
laws which is nothing but the Tibetan version of 
Pratimoksa of the Mulasarvastivadin school. This 
text has been edited and translated by Mahamaho- 
padbyaya Dr. Sat is h Chandra ^ Vidyabhus ana* It 
is well received in Tibet and is recited in every 
respectable monastery, and lastly (3) to the celebrated 
Tibetan collection known as fCangyur or Tanjur, a 
aystematjo treatment of this valuable collection is 
greatly desired. The Tibetan Dictionary compiled 
by the late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das 
Is a stupendous and single-handed work. The 
late Rai Bahadur rendered a distinct service by 
founding a Buddhist Text Society for the publica¬ 
tion of Buddhist works especially in Sanskrit and 
Tibetan, The late Dr* VidyabhuSana's Medieval 
Indian Logic is a valuable introduction to the 
Study of the extensive held of Buddhist Nyaya 
literature* 

I As regards Chinese Buddhism, the monumental 
work by Bunyiu Nanjlo known as the Catalogue of 
Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka should 
be in the hands of every student of Buddhism as 
it is the real guide in the bewildering contents 
of the Chinese three pitakas. The Japanese Buddhism 
owes much to India as in Japan Buddhism has been a 
great ethical, religious and artistic forces All important 
Japanese sects are Mabayaciists, Japan is very 
much under the influence of Confucianism, 


r Coin^* inscriptions, sculpturemonuments and 
architecture should not be left uncon side red for a 
better understanding of Buddha's doctrine. The 
literary remains of Khotan and Eastern Turkisthan 
must not be neglected as they are of great impor¬ 
tance In the cultural history of Buddhism. Traces 
of Buddhism are also found in Tantras and Mantras* 
Some subtle points of Buddhism are made olear by 
a careful study of the LTpanishadas and the general* 
philosophical literature of India. j ' J 


A comparative study of Buddhism la essential? 
and one source is a link to the other; therefore we 
cannot do justice to a proper study of Buddhism* 
unless all the source are carefully considered before 
arriving at a real understanding of this world religiorv 

I must record here our indebtedness to the late 
lamented Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, the greatest and 
the ablest Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University^ 
who fostered and furthered the study of Pali and 
Buddhism* His encouragement was a source of 
inspiration to many students and scholars alike.. 
His death is a great loss to the Buddhistic studies 
In India* * t 

CATHOLIC CONVERSION OF HARIJANS* 

(From a Hindu CORRESPONDENT.) 

As public Interest is being roused with regard to 
the conversion afEiir In the Harijan Cheri of ther 
M cm a p alii village in Tlnichengode Taluk I visited 
the village this morning and the following are the 
details gathered: . . . 

. The place is a deserted-looking unimpressive ■■ 
village. The very first man I met cold me that he 
and the members of about 60 houses in that cheri. 
had consented to join Catholicism and were attending 
the catechism classes, in the morning and evening. 
The classes to these Harijans are held about break of’ 
dawn for about one hour and in the dusk time* The 
res t of the day the Harijans spend in their homes 
or in the streets* For the time being, they do not go- 
out in search of work nor even to attend to their 
fields, which many of them own. The man I referred 
to told me further that since the last two years rains- 
had failed and that their fields lay uncultivated and 
that they were all in acute economic distress. AIL 1 
Harijans of both the sexes, above the age of seven, 
are given from annas 8 to annas 1<? per head per 
week. For five weeks this has been done* They 
said they understood that Catholicism was a better 
religion, that there was but one God, that the Son of 
God had come back to life after death and that they 
wished to try their fate in that new religion, as their 
jot had not Improved In the religion of their fore* ■ 
fathers. 

At the Board School in the cheri the teacher r . 
Mr* R* Ram as warn!, a Harijan, said that the priest 
of the cheri temple and a few persons besides 
had refused to change their faith. The temple 
was common property, he added and had been, 
built at a cost of about Rs. 800. The school 
was atso located in the chavadi. At the other 
end of the cheri was the tent of the Missionaries* 

The temple was locked and it adjoined the 
school* In front of the two buildings a big panda! 
had been put up with cocoa nut thatches and there 
it was that catechism classes are held* One of 
the Harijans said that if all the families there should 
join the Catholic .faith, then it would be easy to 
sell away the temple to the Padres and to have it 
converted into a Church* But that was not pos¬ 
sible until every family there embraced Christianity* 

Out of about 80 families in that cheri, nearly 20 still 
are holding aloof* The rest are all being giver*- 
instruction in the tenets of Catholicism* I asked one 
of the adults who attended the classes what he had 
learnt. He said that he was being taught u V©datam/ h ’ C0 

I also learn that some high dignitary of the Church,, 
from Salem, visited Hemapalli chert yesterday in the 
company of the priests* Rev. Hoormant and Rev*. 
Father Mathew Thakkedam of Namakal and that the 
Harijans were informed that the religious classes 
would be earned on for two more weeks before baptism 
would take place* The Ecclesiastical dignitary who^ 
came there was called by the Harijans “Andavar 1 ** 
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To the west of the cheri is the well dug by the 
~Harijan Sevak Sangh last year at the cost of Rs. 
150 and declared open by Babu Rajendra Prasad. 
The Harijans are grateful and they requested that 
arrangements be made to deepen it It is the only 
source of water-supply to the cheri inhabitants. 

The Harijans who had already become Christians 
were given about Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 for each family 
(for cloth and feast expenses. In some cases lump 
sum payments of Rs. 25 to 50 had been made, as 
■for instance in Meenamapalli, Elanagar, Paruthu- 
-palli, Koramangalam and Perunkurichy. , 

Hemapalli is not the only solitary place which is 
■preparing to receive baptism. Two miles to the south 
there is the Eramangalam cheri. where about 25 
. families are being taught catechism and would in 
the course of a week or two be taken into Catholic 
. fold. Three miles to the west of Hemapalli, there 
is another Harijan cheri at Kokarayampettai where 
.nearly 80 families are being similarly prepared. 

A few yards to the north of the Hemapalli cheri 
proper, are a few more Harijan huts. One of the 
men there said that he received Rs. 8-12-0 per week 
for his family and that he thought that the temporary 
help given by the Missionaries went a great way 
towards relieving them in their present plight I 
asked him what he would do alter the baptism and 
after the distribution of money stopped. He said 
that they should again look back to their old ways 
of life. When pressed to explain what he meant 
"by this he said, they did not know really what would 
happen. 

Three women who were going to Trichengode 
•carrying fuel, just then, said that they belonged to 
*the Hemapalli cheri and that they formed part of the 
•soore of huts whioh had not joined the rest in 
agreeing to embrace Catholicism. Their men had 
gone to the plantations on the hills as coolies. The 
•women earned about 6 pies to one anna per day by 
-collecting and selling fire-wood. 

At the Kokarayampettai village, Rev. Father 
Mathew Thakkedam said to me that the Bishop of 
.Salem had received many petitions from the Harijans 
of these three cheries to convert them to Catholicism. 
Then the priests were ordered to undertake the 
-work. The uaual way of converting others to 
Catholicism was by giving them an insight into the 
'religion at the outset. A period of preparation wa 9 
always gone through. It generally lasted from 
between 40 to 60 day9 according to the circumstances 
in each place. Religious classes had been held in 
"these chena for the last four weeks. The oatechists 
were in charge of the classes and the priests 
supervised the work. 

lie denied that money was offered to the Harijans 
as a means of inducing them to embrace the Catho- 
lio faith. During the weeks of preparation, they all 
had to attend the catechism classes. They could 
•not go to work, they had to be fed and, therefore, the 
’Mission paid each person annas two per day. He 
had heara that this was alluded to as monetary 
inducement for conversion purposes. The Catho¬ 
lic Mission did not force any one to change hi9 or 
her faith. Any one who joined the Catholic fold 
did so willingly after he had known the principles 
of the religion. The Mission was engaged only in 
the glorification of God and in preaching the truths 
of the religion of Jesus to those who. cared to 
•hear it. 

The Mission was still reociving similar petitions 
■from other plaoes also. He agreed that the three 
villages were being prepared at the express request 
of the adults there. Most of them were no doubt 
illiterate, but they were taught orally and repeated 
•what they learnt to the best of their ability. He 


wished that this affair should be cleared up so that 
there could be no misconstruing the distribution of 
the doles. 

Mr. K. S. Marimuthu of Salem, Editor of the 
“Theendadhar Thuyaram*’ a Tamil bi-monthly 
paper said, he had himself been converted to 
Catholicism and had last year, at Kokale village, 
been taken back into the Hindu fold after *Shudi’ had 
been performed at the Harijan Conference, presided 
over by Dr. T. S. S. Rajan, M. L* Trictay. He 
said that he found that Harijan Catholics were 
treated as inferiors to Vellala or Brahmin Catholics 
and the evils of the caste system were perpetuated. He, 
therefore, left Catholicsm and returned to Hinduism 
and he gave a signed statement about the conversion 
affair. He added he was pained to find that 
the Goundars of the Trichengode taluk were 
absolutely indifferent to what happened to the 
Harijans in their place. It was the harsh 
treatment of the Harijans by the Goundars and 
their utter indifference that had made the Harijans 
lo3e all hopes. They were in a terrible plight 
economically. If the state of affairs continued, 
Mr. Marimuthu thought that in another five years 
the entire Harijan cheries in Trichengode taluk 
would have entered the Catholic fold. He hoped 
that , the caste Hindus would now at least realise 
the truth of the situation and try to retain the 
Harijans in the Hindu fold by organised action to 
alleviate their misery which was real. » 

' • . * . i 

BOMBING ON THE FRONTIER. 

A Conference to consider Frontier problems and 
policy was held in London on Tuesday Ia9t, April 7, 
under the" auspices of the National Peace Council— 
the representative organisation of the British Peace 
movement, writes the London Correspondent of the 
Amrita Bazar Patriea . - i 

The Conference which was attended by members 
of a large number of peace and kindred organisations, 
discussed the use of the air weapon on the North- 
West Frontier of India and ways and means of 
advancing constructive and pacific methods a9 an 
alternative policy. * *• ■ J 

Mr. C. Roden Buxton presided and the speakers 
included Mr. F. G. Pratt, C. S. I., Air Commander 
J. A. Chamier (who spoke in defence of the use of 
the air weapon). Captain Phillip Mumford, Sir 
Francis Younghusband, Sir John Maynard, Lieut- 
Colonel Roland Hamilton, Professor Amiya Chakra- 
varty, Mi99 Muriel Lester and Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon. , 

The Conference was a private one and no 9 tat^> 
ment of policy wa9 issued after the meeting, but it is 
understood that the Conference was to a large degree 
united in its repudiation of the bombing policy and 
in the conviction that the solution of the problems of 
the Frontier was to be found along the lines of econo¬ 
mic and social amelioration. The Conference con¬ 
veyed to the National Peace Council a recommenda¬ 
tion that a special Committee should be set up to 
oonsider ways and means of following up the Confer¬ 
ence and of giving effect to its conclusions. 

No further information was available at • the 
headquarters of the National Peace Council as fee the 
speeches made at the Conference and the views taken 
up by different speakers. However, I am in a position 
to say that Mr. Pratt made a detailed statement on 
the Frontier position as the effeot of the air bombing. 
Mrs. Edith Hunter, of the Friends of India Society, 
London, condemned, from a pacific point of view, any 
kind of bombing and the speech of Mi9S Muriel 
Lester was a sentimental effort in telling the audience 
bow she loves India and the Indian people. She gave 
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diem Impressions of India formed 'after her recent 
visit to that country* 

The real die-hard speech came from Commander 
Chamier. While saying* that he did not officially 
represent the Government ot India' (at the Confer¬ 
ence) <whtch s haa been responsible for the bombing; 
the Cbfnmander declared that he was responsible 
for the operations on the Frontier and that his 
brother was still on the Frontier* In the opinion 
of the Commander the Pathaus on the Frontier liked 
being bombed and they did not care a scrap for 
anything else 1 Commander Chamier also said that 
the idea behind this policy of the- Government was 
to make the life of a Pathan "uncomfortable.* 

The Commander boasted to his audience that 
formerly the aeroplanes could fly over the heads of 
the Fa than a only for an hour but now the situation 
Jiad changed. “Kow we can/' he added, "stay in 
the air for three days/continuously threatening the 
Pathaits who have to hide for that period. That 
makes their life uncomfortable and we are all along 
On the top. Yes, we arc on the top of these Fathans," 

■'V An Admission. . 

'i , 

r The Commander admitted that delayed action* 
bombs have been and are being used on the Frontier. 
He thep spoke about the "uncivilised*' tribes. In his 
.opinion peace could be brought about on the Frontier 
only by force.- “We are gradually subjugating the 
Fathans/' he declared. He declared that when 
a Pat ban's house was raided, the main beam was 
first removed and burnt so that the Pa than would 
not be able to build another house. “They can get 
mud to build huts, but they have to come down to 
town to /etch wooden beams tq erect those mud 
huts/* he said with a smile on hU face. 

■■ The majority of those present at the Conference 
did not share the views of Commander Chamier. 
They preferred to ignore his bombast. But the 
Commander was well repudiated by another Army 
man. Captain Phillip Mumford. Captian Mum ford 
had charge of bombing operations In Kurdistan and 
his speech in most part refuted the contention of 
Commander Chamier* Caption Mumford pointed 
out to the, audience that there was danger in 
this form J of bombing. Formerly, he said, 
whenever there was "trouble'* on the Frontier, the 
civil authorities, if they summoned the Military 
to their aid, used to abdicate but they did not 
like that. Therefore, they now avoided calling 
the Military, What happened now. Captain Mumford 
continued, was that whenever there was trouble 
the Civil authorities telephoned for aeroplane 
bombers. - “This is significant for European civiliza¬ 
tion*'declared Captain Mumford, r.‘ * , ; 1 ■ r 

The Captain admitted that it was quite true that 
the British authorities had never used poison gas on 
the Frontier. Yet; in the opinion of Captain Mumford 
the use of "delayed action ,J bombs was just as bad. 

This pacifist speech of Captain Mumford was 
received with great warmth by the audience. 

. . J J .V NEWS OF ,THE WEEK. / 1 ]' J 

11 Bomba y-D el hi Alp Service; — The, Tata 
sviation department are Eonfernplatiug an air service 
between ' Delhi & nd Bombay. Negotiations are In full 
progress and the Company is meeting, with, splendid 
response. .The route j of service is being surveyed and 
will be finally fixed in a very jshort time. If the service is 
established, ; .Jl , time would be tremendous, as 

Tatas hopeto, -deplete the Bombay-DelhJ journey 
In six hours, w J® tfie train takes 24 hours. The 
Tata's present intentions, seem to be to run a bi¬ 
weekly service, J mainly , carrying passengers, but 
incidentally £arry foreign marl from intermediate stations 


to Bombay of Delhi just tp catch the Bombay,Karachi or 
Ddhi-Karaohi air service, Tho Tatas, as is the practice 
with them, start cautiously and would expand the service 
as they gather puhlie support, as fn the case of theMadras. 
Bombay-Karachi Service, which is very popular now. 
Similarly, , the Tatas ; will slowly develop their Bombay- 
Delhi service, under contemplation, from a bi-weekly 
passenger service, into a triweekly and ultimately, a daily 
mail service. ' J 'M i 

King- Fuad of Eg^ypt I>ead j—King Fi&d 
of Egypt died at 1 p. n% on April 2Sth. The news of 
the King's death was communicated to the Premier by - 
telephone during a Cabinet meeting. The funeral rakes 
place on Thursday, King Fuad will be buried in the 
Elrifai mosque, built by himself at the foot of the. 
Mokattam hills facing the Nile valley and the Sahara,. 
On hearing of the King's death the Fremier pro¬ 
ceeded to Koubbeh Palace to express the Nation's 
sympathy to the Queen, As a con-equenoe of the news 
from Cairo, arrangements have been made for Prince 
Farouk, heir of King Fuad, and who is at present being 
educated in England, to return home, says a message 
from London.: . Prince Farouk being under age. King 
Fuad's death necessitates the appointment of a Regency 
.GotmdJ. The names of the Regency, which it is under¬ 
stood the late King Fuad approved in L922, are contained 
in a sealed document left to be opened after his death. It 
Is understood that if one of the Regents mentioned! in the 
document is unable to assume his duties the Egyptian 
Cabinet will have the right to appoint some one in his 
place. . ! t . i . H 1 1 r r 

University Hostel for Bombay Stu¬ 
dents :—The University of Bombay has ntade- 

arrangecnents to provide hostel facilities for postgraduate: 
students enrolled tn the University School of Economics 
and Sociology and In the Department of Chemical. 
Technology. Though these institutions have been in 
existence toe some years, the University did not provide 
hostel facilities for those who took advantage oi them,. 
Mo fuss it students who came to Bombay to avail themn 
selves of the oppoi tomtits for bigner studies in these - 
subjects have found it extremely difficult to find, 
healthy and, congenial lodgings ip „ Bombay, The-. 
hostcl is to be located in the Taraporewata Building, 
on Queen's Road, opposite Marine Lines Station] 
The whole building, except the ground floor, has been 
rented for the purpose, and is to be adequately fitted 
tip for the hostel by ' June next when the new academic 
year begins. This building is situated in a healthy 
locality; it has an excellent view of the sea, and is at. 
the same rime not far from the University buildings. The 
terms on which the students are to be admitted are- 
moderate, and the University will have to Incur a net 
deficit to run the hostel. But the. University has under¬ 
taken this venture deliberately as a necessary adjunct to 
its postgraduate activities* . Though the hostel is primarily - 
meant for the students of the University Departments, 
other postgraduate students reading for the M, A., M. Sc. f 
and Fh.D, degrees may be admitted to the hostel ff accom¬ 
modation is available. r > - - " 

Motor Manufacture In India:—It is under¬ 
stood a meeting of .the promoters of the Indian motor 
manufacturing industry schema was held in Bombay on 
the 25th April at;which Sir'M, Visveswarayya submitted 
a memorandum setting forth the results of his recent tour 
In Europe and America and the research \vork there. It is 
stated Sir M. ,,Visveswarayya reiterated his view that the 
time was ripe Jot India to start a motor manufacturing 
factory at Bombay with a capital of at least one and a half 
crates so that India might be. able to produce annua tty 
t0,000 28-horse power, qars ’ and 5,000 trucks for use 
fn India. Sir M. I Visveswarayya is also stated to 
have emphasised ther need' for Government help and 
sympathy and maintained that the scheme would prove 
a success only in case Government at least maintained 
the present import duties on foreign manufactured motor 
cars and trucks. The financiers, who were interested in 
the scheme, after having heard Sir M.- Vlsweswarayya. 
decided to refer the matter to a small stib-oommittee which 
{ is expected to report shortly, j ;, f v ., ^ * 
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Qnetody of Bbaroe end BeotalRea and the oollantfe* of Aliibndfl 
and Intern* thenon ; it aim undertake the eal* and purohaee el 
Bmmmfcil Paper and all dmripetana of Bl an k at moderate 
• bargm partkmlan of wbdob may ba laamt on application, 

satin oa bank DEfOaiTB, 

Dspcdb neefred In BaYlngr Bank aeoounW and Saving Bank 
depoot aooounta, Inhaowt on thme k* allowed at 9 pm aaut pm 
a on am, Balee oo applloallan* 

W* G, GBOUMDWATEAr - ■ 


r , a , t * , H 


% 1« 


TUB SGNDU STEAM NAVIGATION 
1 COMPANY, LIMITED. 


m 


, Fottnigb tiy laHuigi between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma cwlling ml Gaik TapDotiu 
Colombo ana Other coast porto 0 T 
according to demand* 


For Freigbl and othm paitioutart apply to— 

NAREOTAM MORAAJBS St Co, 

-i.i'/ :: ^ 

Sudama Hooh, >4 Bprott Road, Ballaid Ertaf% 

>-*•.5 J # Bonba^f 
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* ■ * 

j w e I Lf'fl , 


Branche» : 


vte*atM& India; ltd; 

f „ (Ett&bllihed 7th S»pt«mbap 19000 

DIOOftFOMTIA UNDBfl dU INDIAN OOKFAJm ACT» * r> 

' i >j it ir* ja/ ^ w <wl881., , lrV . &h j* r 

head office i 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

bullion exchange, ' ;/ J 

Sheik MemotL St,, Bombay. , 
BANDRA, (Hear Bombay) , 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hu^hea Road, Bombay. 
KALBADEVI ROAD, BOMBAY, 
(Comer of Picket Road.) 
AHMED ABAD. 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch, 
CALCUTTA* 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY, 

POONA. ■* ■ = < * 

POONA CITY, 

RAJKOT, - ' » \ 

+ SURAT, i r . . . , , . , ; 

* Capital Subscribed J ' *- Ra.' 2,00,00,000 

* Capital Called up, * 1,00*00,000 

Reserve Fund ...... „ 1,04,00,000 

London AgentsThe Westminster Bank, Ltd." 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. ■ > ' ■ 
Interest ii allowed on daily balances from Rt. 100 to 
Ri. 1,00,000 @ 1% per annum. Interest do balance* in 
mee t of R*. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts foe interest amounting 
Is leas than Rt* S per half year, 

’ FIXED DEPOSITS.“ “* " 

Deposits are received hied for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained oa 


THE " BOMBAY • PROVINCIAL 


* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable term a 
Rote*on application* The Bank acta as Executoi and 
under Wills and ■ Settlements and undertakes 
business generally* Rules may be obtained on 

* - - .► i ■ *. 1 ■ 

The Bank graats accommodation of terms to - be 
arranged against approved security, * *'■ ■ 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
•alo custody of Shares and Securities mud the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all description s of 
stock at moderate charges particulars of which may -be bad 
( v A. Cit GRAY, 

Manager* 


LIFE INSURANCE-TRUST PLAN 

*J^HE outright payment of the Insurance 
money to 4 the; widow or children in 
one lump Bum is * great mistake. To 
apply a real test you would only ask 
' yourself how your wife would Invest such 
a Bum now without any help whatever 
from you. The woman has been *AU 
the Wife and Mother ? is ill-equipped to 
invest and safeguard funds designed to h* 
family's protection for many years, 

Therefore take advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

For J\irt?w particulars t* :— 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR: 

' AND 

TRUSTEE CO., LTD, 


; - CQ-aPERATIYE BANK, LTD s a 

HEAD QFFlCBv-*poIIc &WVS*, Fori, 1 

J U . H E 

Bsnniijl (District Pmm\ Vltam^nt (Dbtrtc* " 
lalacnpur rbkttkt Sitsiv]L d*b*4)j 

Itarad - £ ^ J <. Dbulla (Dlitrtet Was] 

Tmims , f » . * % ""—— 

Satara X" ' * J 1 X 

ENtnakarwadl £ 1 * - X 

&bbals C A . „■ X 

Kwefi«t (« <« A 

EopvifioD (District Ahmed* 
nafarL 

Shevrson <■' n lj X 

Abmednatav , M i A 
BhlfftmU (District Than*). 

Pslytiar ( . * ■ » ■ V 

Italy an ’ < » * 1 L * X 

(District 5holapur> 


Nandutbav T 
Shlrpur £ 


Sakri 

Stndkbeda 

Malegaon 



Kalal 


INAsM 

strict PSKAI 
Mahalsfc 

wi -a M 


. DIRECTORS 1 


eirObonllsl V.Mshla, S, 0 £.l tl 

Sir Xnlvbbal Ssmtldsfl, K.L, 

Vi iiI ~hi b]m p. Tbaaksney, 

R, 3, «4rfiyii* Siq. ( v ' 

O, P. VoMtRhwftti Eiq. 

B. N. KahniD* E*q M , 

SHARE CAPITAL*- 
£ Fully Paid) 


PwL'Y. a. Hals,* 

R. IT. Rafadnya, Faq, 
A. P. EolkatnL, Eaa^ 
D. W* Bani, 

P, R. Inam«ahwar, ] 


a ALGacdbl, 

Bsc Bsbadur ] 

V. Ei, Mstita, Esq,., 


_ i 

Bsc Bahadur B. T. Vani 


m* mm mi 11,9*,0O* 


1 DEPOSITS fixed lor tmi jair *ud itaorke (jr km gw |Mlpda 
■"—^ i and o4heu paritanlsn may b" T _ " 


%, CORREKT AOOODETS an opened 

and IndhrldoaLs, Inter** la allowed on dally balsa 
not noHding Be. 1,00,000. - —* 

8 . fiAVlNOS BANE DEPOSITS an 
paid at S per oent* oo Dilolmam moalbjy 

be obtalhAi tram Ibi undaHl^aed, 

4. Drafts are Issued on district and otb«r tgnroi no kmi In be 
1 lined on application. 


i. The Bank finai 
the Bombay Prosldmo 
Oo-apsratlTs SoaleUoa, J 


only reglfifcamd Oo-aptnUn BaatHim la 
it, on the naammendatloxi of lb* Bagtete**, 
Bombay Fnsldmuy, 

4 , Aoaounta M aodftad quarterly by a firm of InemnmawS 
AefloUhtauie and yearly by a Special Qu i flamm El Airifks, 
Qnartorlj rtatamenbi of SnsngUl position ax* pnbllahed !■ n*f 
H Bombay Goxemment QaBrtte^’ 

<• VAIEDNYH Ei. MEHTA, 

Managing:. Dtnatmii ^ 


YERY IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceedings of .the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1921, 
known as the Malavia Conference* 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading's 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists. The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Report contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence including correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Price As* S including Postage* 

Far Capita Apply to t — 

The Manager, 

Indian Social Reformer, 
KamakshtHou s e, 
. Bandra, Bombay 20 
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CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 


realpatidar.com " ,| 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
of the many uses of cement and concrete. 

# All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors. 

# The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking. 

# The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 

producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you- 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire o| the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. - _ 

# The Association is debarred by ~ its memorandum from making profits— 

its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful.. , * 

# For further particulars write to _ > *, * '■ ' 


THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. ? 


If you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 

Construction ) write to P* O* BOX 397 j Bombay 7 quoting refe$ ence /, 5. R./36* 

■ . ; ■ . I. * \ - \ .■ t 


WORLD fellowship. 


For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world* The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Remain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel .Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
H, H* the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr- Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 19/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as, extra.— 


OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 


BY 

AT. NATARAJAN. 


Copies can be had at Rs. 3 ( inland), 5sh. (foreign), and $2 (U, S. A.), postage and 
packing free from;— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

. Kamakshi House, Bandra, Bombay, 20, 



SAFELY' RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOR THE CURB OF 

Cold, Ccogh, Headaches, Ihao m a ti a ni , Swelling* and all other 
kinds of Ache* and Faina. 

AMRUTANJAN _ DEPOT. 

BOMBAY * MADRAS 
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It has been said that beauty 
is not a luxury but a Social 
necessity .... A flawless skin 

> ■ i . t ' . . 

is one of the foundations of 

t i f ■ , * + '. - ■ ♦ 

beauty , i.. Mysore Sandal 

* J * 

Soap is matchless for the 

', ‘ ) - : j r i * . ■■ • • 

complexion. - 


a tidal 

SOAP 

Obtainable ^Everywhere. 


tid ir.com 


priiitad by J*1 B* Dabuh, Mumper, TM Oojoimeroi&i Flirting 
J3vr»min*th tei the Proprietor ot the «Indian Boo 1*1 


10J5, OowmJI PftVJl. Street, Fort, Bombay 0 and PuhHst*dby 
Eelotom," Idmlted, *1 10 0gvujl Fatal Fort, Banb* 
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« ■ miimmamamii house, hands a, hokhat. » 

■ft ' Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-S-O (Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. 


Editor A r A TAEAJAN' 


B f , Vol.XLVI. BOMBAY—SATURDAY MAY 9, 1936. No! 36' 


p* ■ f mtli be ■* birth ai truth, and aa uDCompromliin^ aa 
- eicuK p 1 will not retreat a *ingJe incli'-^ni / will be heard\ 


£ 


justice ;f am in earnest—I will not equivocate—LfrlJi _ 
William L^jvd Garrison in iheTf^/( 


TltbSopi*. ' 

Tb* xisecbD Bclaeitooin Society. 
V1L Junif T mtifOf Binfln & 
'PropSUfed Civil Liberty Union, 
l Xd^i.*sh ChriwtiOLDfi and gbod)ilad 

'Fatnofla PrOpagiuiiJn.- 
Woman n »or?aata ot tadl*. ** 
Tbs Bengal Whipping Act. 

A 0 h. t tujae General on Christian 
Mlralone. ,, 1 , „ 

Hamkrishna Cantonary. 

Hindi, the National l^angoAgc*. 


OQNTCNTS 


Beli- 


*TAb«> in Literature, 

Wan tod—A Bjmtij-Wis of 
gioDs and Cultures. 

The Congress and the Future 
lntar*C&ate Marriage* Bill. 
Indian Genius in Politics, 

A Pis* tor Bettor Smnonu, 1 ■ 
Johns Hopkins UnUsrnitj., 

*Tha Population Question in 
Sweden, 1 

Indian Women's Folloimhip oi 
Service. 


NOTES 


Ethiopia ;—After a heroic struggle against 
overwhelming odds, which, Major Lloyd Jones 
in the Times of India says, will be recognised 
by historians as an epic before which even 
Thermopylae pales into insignificance* the 
Hmpeior of Ethiopia, finding that it was hope* 
less to continue it, left his capital with the 
Empress and their family by train and arrived 
at Djibouti on the afternoon of Sunday the 3rd 
May* From there he embarked on a British 
warship. His immediate destination is Jerusalem, 
Before leaving Addis Ababa he threw open 
the doors of his palace and invited the people 
to enter and take away whatever they wished. 
The Italian General with his army entered the 
capital on the 6th. Signor Mussolini announced 
the event in his usual bombastic sty7a as the 
victory of the sword, s It is really the victory 
of 1 poison gas against which the Ethiopians 
had no means of protecting themselves. An 
ancient Empire thus vanishes from history 
as the result of an unprovoked aggression of 
a nation which claims to be civilised. Italy's 
conduct In the ^ Ethiopian affair baa 
made western civilisation stink in the nostrils 
of every decent-minded person. The League 
of Nations’ part in the affair can only be 
described as despicable. The League has proved 
a veritable deathtrap to Ethiopia, Relying on 
Its high flown claims to provide collective 
security, Ethiopia had cast herself into this 
struggle only to find herself betrayed by the 
Powers whom she trusted. Thera Is talk of recon¬ 
structing the League, . But we trust that India 
will make it clear beyond the possibility of 
doubt that, whatever the Government of India, 
may do in her name, - her people are absolutely 
averse to having anything more to do with this 
imposture. Ot the part of the British Govern* 
ment in this tragedy, no one has any reason to 
be proud. The President of the Indian National 


Congress has called on the country" to, express 
its sympathy with Ethiopia by holding public 
meetings today. We cordially support his appeal* 

The Deccan Education Society s—This Society 
celebrated the completion of fifty years of . its 
unique mission last year* The New English 
School, Poona, opened in a hired building with 
35 students in 1380. Its success during the next 
five years was so remarkable as to encourage the 
young men, who had started it as a purely 
private enterprise, to- think .of raising it to the 
status of a College. They had plenty ; of 
enthusiasm. They believed as an article of 
faith that education was the master "key 
to national progress. They were prepared to 
devote the best part of their lives to the work 
of spreading higher education in a missionary 
spirit. Their enthusiasm was infectious* 
Fifty years ago communal ism was not in the 
air. Wealthy men of all communities and ruling 
princes contributed liberally to the scheme 
which took shape in the Fergusson College, 
Government, too, were then not so suspicious 
of education as they, now seem to be. The 
Fergusson College was founded in the same year 
as the National Congress. They were indeed 
both manifestations of the same idea in closely 
allied spheres. The Deccan Education Society 
conducts today two first-grade Colleges, four High 
Schools and one model primary school with aq 
attendance totalling 5,000 students in all the insti¬ 
tutions. A feature of the Society’s Report, is that 
the number of students in each of its institutions 
is shown with reference to their civil condition* 

A comparison of the figures given in the Reports 
for past years, will show how . rapid has been 
the change in the social mind in the matter of 
early marriage. In the High School stage, 
practically there is . not a single married out of 
some thousands of boys and in the College stage 
a very minute fraction onlyl All the institutions 
of the Society are coeducational. Maharashtra 
is solidly in favour of co-education, *e.alpatidar:COr 
Village Improvement s—The Director of 

Public Information, Bombay, has issued to the 
Press excerpts ; from the reports of'District 
Officers on the progress made in the fust three 
months since the Bombay Presidency received 
its share of the one croce of rupees grant made 
by the Government of India for village improve¬ 
ment. The Director thinks that the movement 
made a distinct advance. The Cpmmissionefp 
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Northern 1 Division, « merely ^ says^ that thi 


rdoney spent 4)y * Government tfor ^welfare* of opportune to find'a ground of- cooperation 


that Pandit Jawharlat realises 1 that the time;] 


the people will bear fruit in course of ta time — a 
safe prophesy. He adds that the- people have 
begun to realise the importance of the moment 
and (t of course, if left to theiF owfr initiative 
very little will be done.** This gives an opening 
to laud the officers of the Revenue ,Department 
“who have all devoted more time to this work 
than they can really spare* and rightly so,’* 
To what exactly "rightly so”/refers, js not clear. 
The only concrete thing done during the 
quarter was the introduction rof a 'Village Up¬ 
lift Motor Van,” Follows immediately the 
following . consequences ; ; 1 **. The system of 
after death ‘ dinners is reported to be generally 
fading away^ in ' the" 1 ' selected ~ villages and 
the villagers are now J inclined to^ send mone¬ 
tary gifts to schools; dispensaries : and other 
village institutions instead of squandering money 
on such customs,*' The Uplift Lorry is a miracle- 
worker. Here is a gem from the Report from 
the Central Division ; "In so far as this grant 
is being utilised for the improvement of the 
economic condition of the rayats, it wilt be use¬ 
ful in inverse proportion to the extent to which 
the rayats are a conduit pipe by which the profits 
of agriculture reach the money bags of the 
savkar/ 1 The only thing clear in this sentence is 
that the writer must have a fling at the savkar 
who, of course i will not hit back. This Officer 
does not seem entirely to approve of the Govern¬ 
ment of India's grant*' He seems to think that 
it has only roused the cupidity ;of the ray at. 
Contrariwise, the Collector of Satara waxes 
ecstatic; 'Words fail him when he attempts to 
describe thd vast benefits conferred by the grant; 
The Commissioner of the Southern’' Division 
reports that "as a lesson of economy in social 
matters thd village improvement committee of 
Kangrali got six marriages performed in the 
village under its guidance, eacn marriage costing 
only about Rs. SO. The usual lavish expenditure 
on caste dinners and drinks etc,, was dispensed 
with. Practical demonstrations of this kind in 
the realm of economy Is most valuable,” Are 
village committees authorised to j spend the 
grant on marriages for demonstration purposes ? 
If so, who werfcthe six families that were 
selected for this demonstration in Kangrali ? 
Like Ranibennur,^ KangralL seems to be a 
favoured town in the Southern ■ Division. The 
Live Stock E^P^rt has selected it for a poultry 
improvement scheme, 1 ^ 

Proposed Civil Liberties ^ Union :—Pandit 
jawharial Nehru has published a letter explain¬ 
ing his proposal to start an 'Indian Civil 
Liberties ‘Union’ "the sole function of whichrrtyili 
be the - protection of civil liberties irt all depart¬ 
ments oJTnational activity 1 * 'and which “should 
be open to all individuals’ who believe., in 
this fundamental’ proposition and it should 
avoid any entanglement on any other political or 
economic - issues." He trusts iti will' be possible 
to build up a'non-party and non-sectarian union. 
We welcome the proposal in so far as it shows 


between people and-parties of different shades of 
political opinion. We should much wish, however, 
that this should be found within the * Congress 
organisation itself. - - After the suspension of 
civil disobedience, the only points on which there 
is difference of opinion between Congressmen and 
others are the goal of Indian nationalism and the 
compulsory wear ot khaddar by those who wish 
to take active part in Congress work,' The 
former at the present time is largely aiTacademic 
question while the latter is comparatively a minor 
matter on which there should bs no difficulty In 
reaching an understanding. Civil liberties are the 
very essence of political life. There can be no 
settled government unless citizens are assured 
of the preservation inviolate of the elementary 
rights of persons and property. In the struggle 
for these rights originated politics and the 
Congress cannot shuffle off its responsibility 
in this matter without losing its political 
character. We are not quite sure that it will be 
possible to conduct a movement for the preserva¬ 
tion of civil rights without , reference_ to. othe^p 
politicar and j economic issues. VTs ~of*S“>iot 
the right .tq\ the peaceful enjoyment of one*? 
property, one of the civil liberties ? The Magna 
Charta laid, great stress on It, and the English 
well as the American Revolution turned 
on this very point of the State's power to tax 
subjects without parliamentary sanction., Freedom 
to write and speak without previous license from 
the State is another and, to our kind, a a even 
more important right than the right to. property* 
Thought cannot soar above commonplace level? 
unless there is complete freedom of expression* 
There is much confusion in the conception of 
civil liberties which should be clarified in “order 
to prepare the ground for a frank consideration 
of the Pandit’s proposaL \ r .. L j 

Indian Christians and Scheduled Castesi-^The 
Order in Council relating to, the franchise of /the 
scheduled castes, commonly known, as the 
Depressed Classes, lays .down that fno Indian 
Christian shall be deemed to be a member o£ a 
scheduled caste,” Notwithstanding this clear direc¬ 
tion, the Government of Madras have decided that 
Indian Christians will be entitled to the special 
concessions as, regards education grants^ fees 
and so on, provided for. the depressed classes. 

We do not know , if any other provincial 
.Government has done, this- The Indian 
Christian ■ community on other occasions 
has advanced claims to preferential treatment on 
the ground that educationally and socially it is 
more advanced than other communities. |p|t also ;om 
apparently claims to be treated as a depressed 
community in order to have the special considera¬ 
tion shown ,to the scheduled castes extended to 
it* It is thus at the same time an advanced and a 
depressed community I The Order in Council 
says that no Indian Christian shall be deemed to 
be a member of a scheduled caste, Tnvie^of 
recent developments, it is pertinent to enquire 
whether a convert to Sikhism or Islam with be 
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entitled to the special franchise and educational 
concessions allowed >tt> the scheduled castes? 
When Dr. Ambedkar carries out his declared 
intention to quit Hinduism, would he be entitled 
to stand for the seats reserved for the scheduled 
castes ? If that event takes place after he is 
.elected to one of them, will he continue to 
hold it after his conversion ? 

Fatuous Propaganda :—It is high time that 
responsible journalists put their foot down on a 
certain type of news which has been too much 
in evidence recently. First, we had the canard 
about the Halifax "correspondence with Gandhiji.’ 
Then came the story characterised by Pandit 
Jawaharlal as fantastic about the King having 
invited him when he was in London for an 
interview which he declined. More recently, 
it was announced that Pandit Jawaharlal’s book 
had been held up by the Customs authorities. 
The authorities have categorically denied having 
•en a copy of the book, and they aver that the 
question of banning it has not, therefore, arisen. 
Advance copies, moreover, have been received 
by newspapers here. The latest and the 
most outrageous exploit in this direction is that 
published, as from the United Press, of an alleged 
message received by a spiritualist in Jullunder 
from the spirit of a universally respected lady, 
whose recent death cast a gloom over the 
country, about what will happen six years hence. 
This seem9 to be the limit. Can we not have 
the decency to leave the dead alone ? Must we 
drag them down for purposes of political propa¬ 
ganda ? If such things are the outcome of a 
well-meant desire to serve the national cause, they 
should be deplored as being utterly misconceived. 
If, as we suspect, they are intended to bring 
Indian politics and politicians into ridicule, 
nationalist journals and news agencies cannot be 
too careful about giving currency to them. 

Women “Servants of India/’ —The institution 
of Life Members introduced by the Deccan 
Education Society was later adopted in the 
Servants of India Society by Gokhale who was 
himself one of the Life Members of the former. 
Life Members are pledged to serve the Society 
in a missionary spirit, that is to say, on a fixed 
minimum remuneration, for at least twenty years. 
They charge themselves with the duty and respon¬ 
sibility of organizing, teaching, collecting funds, 
and general management. Neither the Deccan 
Education Society nor the Servants of India 
Society admit women to their Life Membership. 
To supply this omission, a new Society has 
been started in Poona exclusively for women who 
desire to devote themselves to public service. 
The prospectus of the Society is reprinted in 
another column. 

The Bengal Whipping Act:—When the Whip¬ 
ping Act providing for physical chastisement for 
persons found guilty of brutal offences against 
women, was debated in the Bengal Legislative 
Council, it was fiercely opposed as being a 
communal measure directed against M us urns. 
The first case under the Act was recently tried 
at Rajshahi and the accused who was sentenced 


to be flogged - was a Hindu. A 17 year old 
Hindu youth was t charged with committing 
a criminal assault on a girl of 8. The girl identi¬ 
fied the accused in court. The Jury returned a 
unanimous verdict of guilty and the Judge,. 
Mr. A. F. Rahman, sentenced the accused to 
20 stripes and a fine of Rs. 200, in default 
rigorous imprisonment for a year. The 
monopoly of these crimes does not rest with' 
Muslims as the opponents of the Act unwittingly" 
proclaimed. 

A Chinese General on Christian Missions:— 
Professor Jerome Davis of Yale University 
contributes to the Unity an interesting account 
of an interview. which he recently had with 
Marshal Fung, the famous Chinese Christian 
General, who lives in retirement in Taishan, in* 
the Province of Shantung, owing to political 
differences with General Chiang Kai-shek, the- 
head of the Chinese National Governments 
Dr. Davis in the course of his interview asked 
the General what he thought of the foreign 
missionaries and their work. He was thought¬ 
ful for a moment and then said : “In the old 
days the missionaries did a great deal of good. 
They helped in freeing the peasants from many 
superstitions such as feet-binding and they also 
aided in bringing education and medical help 
to the people. But today their chief emphasis 
is still preaching, reading the Bible and prayer. 
These may be important but if they do not 
respond to their present opportunity they will 
be missing a great chance. Chinese Christians 
now often go abroad and then come back and 
support the tactics of a man like General 
Chiang Kai-shek, who is really doing harm* 
to the country. The fundamental task of 
Christianity today should be to educate the 
people as to the realities of the actual govern¬ 
ment they are living under, the kind of economic 
system they are being exploited by, and the 
necessity of securing social justice.” Will 
Indian missionaries please note ? 

Ramakrishna Centenary :—The Sri Rama- 
krishna Centenary celebrations, which have 
been in progress for the last two months, had 
their appropriate culmination in the magnificent 
gathering which assembled in the Cowasji 
Jehangir Hall on Thursday evening to inaugurate 
the three days Parliament of Religions arranged 
by the Bombay Centenary Committee. Sir S. 
Radhakrishnan, who is leaving India today to 
take up the Professorship of Eastern Philosophy 
and Ethics at Oxford University to which he was 
recently called, presided. Mr. M. R- Jayakar, 
Chairman of the Centenary Committee, in his 
introductory speech, said that this was the most m 
remarkable gathering which he had seen in that 
Hall in his experience of many years. He 
declared that it was a striking proof of the fact 
that underlying the materialistic activities of 
Bombay by which superficial observers were 
often misled, there was a deep appreciation of 
spiritual values. Sir SarvapalLi Radhakrishnan’a 
address was heard with rapt attention by the 
immense audience which comprised men and 
women of all races and creeds. 
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HINDI, THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE. 

The address which Babu Rajendra Prasad 
delivered at the All-India Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan over which he presided at Nagpur, is 
a model of what such addresses should be. 
Although he believes that Hindi possesses the 
requisites of a common language for India, 
he clearly sets forth in his address the difficulties 
in the way of its attaining the position. Fore¬ 
most of these is that Hindi itself is merely the 
generic name for many dialects. Bihar is taken 
to be a. Hindi-speaking province. But, as the 
President pointed out, about eighteen different 
dialects are spoken in the province, only one of 
which has a script or a written literature. All 
these dialects are different from the Hindi used 
in books at the present day. Those among the 
users of the dialects who are not educated, 
cannot fully understand literary or book Hindi. 
Judged only by the number of people who 
understand the Hindi of the books, some of the 
other provincial languages are more important. 
It may be pointed out here that it is this book 
Hindi which is propagated by the Hindi 
Pracharak Sabha on the ground, among others, 
that it is the most widely spoken and widely 
understood language. Babu Rajendra Prasad’s 
observations suggest that before Hindi 
can lay claim to be an All-India language 
it should qualify itself for the high role. How 
can this be done? The distinctive identity 
of a language is established not by its vocabulary 
.but by its grammatical structure. One can 
hear every day people speaking in the vernacu- 
lars, plentifully interspersing their talk with 
English words. But we know that they are 
speaking not English but a vernacular by the 
linking words, that is to say, the prepositions and 
conjunctions and interjections which they use. 
All living languages, as the President said, go 
on regularly increasing their vocabulary, and 
their writers and poets use foreign words in their 
composition. This is true but the foreign words 
first gain currency in the colloquial, spoken lan¬ 
guage and it takes a long time before they 
receive literary recognition, if at all. Greek and 
Latin in Europe and Sanskrit in India are not 
foreign languages but the fountain head from 
which European and Indian culture and 
civilisation inherited their most important 
thought-forms. Even in the South, as Babu 
Rajendra Prasad said, Sanskrit is a medium 
by which other provincials can make themselves 
understood because of the depth to which 
its religious and philoosphical thought has 
permeated. When the late Sir Narayan Chanda- 
varkar was travelling in Malabar several 
years ago, he espied at a distance from the road 
the cowering figure of a Nayadi, the lowest of 
untouchables of Malabar. With great difficulty 
he persuaded the man to come to the main 
road and entered into conversation with him. 


Sir Narayan was astonished to hear the 
man speak of “vairagya” and allied concepts 
of Hindu religious philosophy. That there 
was a language which was understood all over 
the country in ancient times cannot be doubted. 

The inscriptions of Asoka were addressed to the 
common people from Afghanistan to Mysore. 
Referring to them, Mr. Radhakumud Mukherji 
in his interesting article on Asoka in the current 
New Review , observes : “The royal proclama¬ 
tions on rock and pillar which were evenly 
distributed through the different provinces of 
his empire, and located at the chief centres of 
population along the principal trade routes and 
courses of pilgrimage, of commerce and of cul¬ 
ture, must have been read and understood by 
the masses of Asokan India. They disclose a 
common language underlying its local peculiari¬ 
ties and provincialisms in respect of the forms of 
vocabulary and grammar. For the Frontier 
peoples the language had to be written in their 
indigenous kharoshti script; but the script did 
not alter the language, which is found to be 
even more sanskritic than the versions at Kalsi 
or Dhauli/* 

Babu Rajendra Prasad showed that the 
problem of developing Hindi into a national 
language presented two different and to some 
extent conflicting aspects. If, in order to make 
the language accessible to the people of 
South India, Sanskitrisation is resorted to 
on a large scale, it becomes more difficult than 
it is to make it the common language of Hindus 
and Muslims in Northern India. Muslims 
in Northern India, however, if the reasons 
officially given ior compulsory Urdu in the 
girls* schools of the North West Frontier 
Province represent their views, are bent upon 
making Urdu, script and grammar and vocabu¬ 
lary, the national language of the country. For 
the time being at least, it would be best to 
suspend the attempt to make them accept Hindi, 
or Hindustani as a substitute and to concentrate 
on evolving a standard literary language for the 
Hindus of Northern India. In the course of 
such evolution it may be possible to establish, 
contact with the South Indian vernaculars 
through the common underlying ideology fur¬ 
nished by Sanskritic culture. We have come 
across copies of a magazine conducted by 
Mr. K. M. Munshi in every issue of which 
some articles in South Indian vernaculars are 
printed in the Nagari script. It would be more 
useful as a means of promoting a colloquial 
knowledge of Hindi to get some leading Tamil 
and Telugu newspapers to print occasionally 
in their vernacular scripts short papers in Hindi 
on topics of current interest. Incidentally, theyCOITI 
will give a fair idea of what Hindi will sound 
like when it is currently spoken in the South. 
There will be much “phonetic decay” which, 

Max Muller held, is a necessary process in the 
growth of a language. The greatest difficulty in 
the way of Hindi attaining the position of India's 
common language is the competition of the 
English language. Hindi against English in the 
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sphere of language, suffers from the same hand!- 
caps as khadi against mill-made cloth among 
textiles and hand pounded rice against the 
machine ground stuff in the dietary sphere* Then, 
there is the claim of the vernaculars themselves* 
Bengali, Tamil, Marathi and other vernaculars 
have great literatures of their own and cherished 
traditions. The average man has no need to 
know two languages- Babu Rajendra Prasad esti¬ 
mated that the average Hindi speaker will use 
between 2000 and 2500 words. This is a high 
estimate. 500 words will amply suffice to express 
the ideas r f the average Indian, villager or towns¬ 
man. The important point often lost sight 
of is that words have associations and that much 
of their significance arises from their power to 
awaken in the minds of the speaker and hearer 
a body of common associations which stamp 
them as belonging to a single cultural group. 
Borrowed words have no associations and are, 
therefore, for a long time likely to remain a dead 
weight on a living language. If it is really 
wished that Hindi should become a spoken 
language in the South, the readiest way is 
annually to import two or three hundred boys 
and girls into Allahabad and Benares and 
educate theni there through the medium of 
Hindi. Children learn a new language more 
easily _ than their elders. Hindi Fracharak 
Societies may try this experiment along with 
those they are already trying, 

TABOO IN LITERATURE, 

Gandhljl In the course of his speech at the Bharatiya 
Sahttya Farishad held at Nagpur on the 24th April, 
Is reported to have referred to the plethora of highly 
objectionable erotic literature in evidence In every pro¬ 
vince* He declared that if he had the power, he would 
taboo this thing from literature. In the same manner, 
he would taboo all literature calculated to promote 
communal ism, fanaticism, and ill-will and hatred 
between individuals,clause9 and races. The comment of 
the Catholic Examiner on Gandhjit's declaration is as 
follows: "Catholics will note Mr, Gandhi's approval Oi 
the principle on which the Catholic Church acts in 
forbidding dangerous books to its members. The 
common law of the Church forbids ■'books which 
expressly attack good morals” and "books which 
of act purpose treat of, relate or inculcate 
lascivious and obscene things." All such books 
are forbidden in general. In addition many 
writers have been planed on the Index on account 
of their erotto writings, ” {fabuiae amafyriae) The 
Examiner indeed, thinks that Gandhjjl goes much 
further than H, H, the Pope, It continues: "But 
Mr, Gandhi, who Is inclined to severity in these 
matters, would apparently banish all amatory litera¬ 
ture from his Republic, which goes much further 
than the Catholic law. Would ho include the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott or Miss Austin in his condemna¬ 
tion ? In fact, writers of last century could not 
conceive of a novel ora play without a "love-interest," 
and the flood of amatory fiction finally brought & 
reaction in the vogue of the detective story. Surely, 
it is not the subject so much as the way it is treated, 
that matters. Incessant reading of inferior literature* 
■whether amatory or of any other typo, has a 
debilitating effect on the mind and character* Wo 
should all force ourselves to read something better 
than what merely helps to pass time.” 


Gandhiji’s dictum is also on all fours with the de¬ 
fence of the Press sections of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act by Sir Henry Craik in recent session 
of the Registative Assembly. The Home Member 
of the Government of India wanted to put down 
writings calculated to encourage terrorism, communal- 
ism and communism. He wished to penalise not 
only these writings but also obscene and vulgar 
writings. The Home Member would warmly agree 
to include erotic writings in the same category. 
Obviously, freedom of the Press has as little meaning 
for Gandhiji as to Sir Henry Craik. Nevertheless, 
it Is a very important factor of progress and 
suppression of it is fraught with greater dangers 
to the community than all the erotic writings 
in all the provinces. Much of the world's best 
literature would have to be taboo'd under the 
Gandhi an regime. Not only Walter Scott and 
jane Austin,—the Examiner is surely biassed 
against them^but parts of the Bible, Shakespeare, 
the Vedas and the Upanishads will have 
to be banned. In the Brihadaranyaka the great 
philosopher, seer, lawgiver, Yagnavalkya* employs 
an erotic parallel as the most appropriate to illustrate 
the union of the individual with the Supreme 
soul. "As a man, fully embraced by his beloved wife, 
does not know anything at all, either externa! or 
internal, so docs this infinite being (self ) fully 
embraced by the Supreme self, not know anything at 
all, external or internal.' 1 

The attraction of sex, call it lust or love, is inherent 
in the biological process. In animals it lasts only 
sufficiently long to futfil its biological purpose. 
Man, endowed with imagination, idealises it. This 
is the origin of erotic literature. Over one hundred 
newspapers from all parts of India are received in 
this office. There is not much proof in them of 
Gandhiji's complaint that eroticism pervades the 
literary atmosphere in every province. He was 
speaking at a Hindi Conference and probably he 
was referring to the Hindi provinces and Hindi 
publications. Even then, there should be some 
outcrop of it in the books, pamphlets and newpapers 
written in the English language, unless those who 
write in English are a totally different class from 
those who write in Hindi, whioh is not the case. 

The effect of reading erotic (or for that matter 
communist or communal) literature is often miscon¬ 
ceived. Boccacio'a Decameron has long enjoyed 
the reputation of being one of the world's most 
erotic books. Most probably it occupies a prominent 
place in the Papal Index. It should, because Boccacio 
made the clergy the special butt of his stories. 
A copy of this book was in College Library. The 
Librarian was instructed not to issue the book 
to any student without the express permission of 
the Principal. This sort of restriction was itself 
a challenge to one imbued with the protes- 
tiint Instinct and I applied for it in my early 
College days. The Principal, an Englishman, was 
a scholar with the scholar's hatred of censorship. 
Ho sanctioned the application and the book was 
delivered to me. When I was about to leave the 
College 1 went to see him. He remembered the 
incident and asked me what 1 thought of the 
Decameron, I told him I was bored oy RL He-C 
smiled. Take Byron's Don Juan. I doubt if the 
reading of it mads a single convert to Don juani&m. 

I procured from a local library for a young relative 
at hi» request the seventeen volumes of Burton's 
unexpurgated English Translation of the Arabian 
Nights. He read the book through and found that 
the moat Interesting parts of it were the footnote* 
containing curious informat km about the habits and 
customs of Oriental nations of which Burton had 
made an extensive study. 1 have always advised 
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young people to read every bit of writing they lay 
hands on* 1 have myself done so. All knowledge it 
interrelated and to discover this, is the great joy of 
uncensored reading* A Tamil sago has advised; 
.“Even thieving learn and—forget*** 


WANTED—A SYNTHESIS OF RELIGIONS 
AND CULTURES* 

<By S* K* Geokgb, m. a* b. ji*, Trivandrum*) 

The threat of the Ambedkars and *Kunjuramans 
of India to leave the fold of Hinduism, within which 
they have been loosely held for ages, and to migrate 
ett mass* to other religious folds for the sake of 
social amelioration and political enfranchisement, 
directs the attention of even the irreligious in the 
land to the question of the relations between religions 
and the function, if any * of Religion in the modem 
world* It is said that any group or community with¬ 
in a recognised religion, these days, should be forced 
to forsake it* because within it elementary rights of 
citizenship are denied them. Such a religion will 
have short shrift in a world that is awakening to a 
sense of social justice and equality for all mankind. 
The fate of the Russian Church is a warning to all 
such reactionary bodies. It is irue that Hinduism 
has in the past been responsible for the submersion 
of no less than a sixth of her population and that 
there are elements within it that still want to up¬ 
hold that injustice in the name of ancient traditions. 
But it is also true that in these days the axe 
has been laid to the root of that injustice and 
that its eradication is only a matter of time. 
As someone has said the future historian will record 
the victory over this evil as having been won in 
this present decade, though its fruits .may ripen 
only in those to come. As such the submerged 
sixth have but to stand their ground and bide their 
time to see their disabilities removed and feel them¬ 
selves free within their own ancient settings. It is 
up to them to stand by and strengthen those who 
are fighting for the removal of this age-old evil 
and claim their share of the victory. If it does not 
mean victory they can be assured of the comradeship 
of the virile elements in the old faith in a joint 
. effort to give the much deserved quietus that the 
old lady will deserve, if she persists in maintaining 
her ancient prejudices in this modern days. That 
is the solemn pledge that Gandhijl and his valiant 
supporters in this cause* have taken to their less 
fortunate brethren in the common faith* And they 
are no freaks within that religion', rather do they 
stand in tbe line of succession to a noble band of 
reformers, who have seen the need and laboured for 
the removal of this blot on Hinduism* That is how 
the situation strikes a sympathetic outsider and it 
seems that the wisest thing for the Ezhava and the 
Harijan to do is to trust these friends and press on 
to a joint victory, 

I said it is sad for a group or community in these 
days to have to forsake one 1 s ancestral religion for 
the sake of elementary justice, which ought to be 
common lot of man* irrespective of religions; but 

“ Mr. O. V. Kaniuraman, veteran jOnmnliRfc n D a reputed author 
in Malaya lam, U a loader of the Kibavn community, who in 
Tr&vftuooro alone number about © ]akhs. With their kindred in tbe 
(Jachin State and tbo Thlyyas ci Malabar they form one of the 
major cGiDCcnmitieR Tahiti Hinduinm in B. India. They are a(dU 
regarded ue cutHsaatea, though ia recent year* they have made 
rapid atridoe towards program and enlighten meat. They figured 
prominently In a recent political agitation in Travail core for 
equal rights iwith Caatfi'Etindiia. One o* their Headers is undet^ 
galag imprisonment in connection with that. Folittaal discontent 
and wounded fcelf- respect at their continued denial of bn man 
Hghta within the Hindu fold are making the Kr.havaa think of 
mow conversion to other religions,' The Christiamt, the Mnelims, 
the Buddhist*, and even the Sikha am making a hid lor the 
winning of this community m toouf* t .. 


{ May ? 


It is sadder to eee other religious bodies willing or 
eager to take in such adventurers into their folds* 

But that Is the attitude that Christian and other 
missionary faiths in the land have taken towards 
vagrants from Hinduism* There is a comity among 
certain Christian missions, at least, iit India, by 
which they agree not to infringe on each other's 
rights or to take in converts from each other with¬ 
out mutual reference and consent. That is because 
after years of mutual suspicion and futile efforts to 
oust or swallow one another they have come to a^ree 
on a few fundamentals and to agree to differ on 
non-essentials* I submit that the time is come 
when such a mutual recognition and agreement 
is clearly indicated and highly necessary between 
the different religions working in the land* India 
is pre-eminently the battle ground between the chief 
higher religions of the world and she ought to be 
the scene of their reconciliation in a higher synthesis. 

1 said it is clearly indicated, for India has a genius 
for comprehension and synthesis. What all ele¬ 
ments have already gone into the fusion of her 
peoples and her culture! But a greater and a newer 
type of synthesis yet awaits realization* For there 
have come to us from outside two sturdy strands of 
human culture, each claiming sovereign indepen¬ 
dence and refusing to intertwine with each other or 
with the Central Indian Strand* But yet at times 
the fusion of the one or the other with India's 
culture seemed within sight. Such great moments 
in India's spiritual history were the appearances 
of a Kabir or a Nanak* But differences between 
the Islamic and the Hindu cultures, which these 
prophets attempted to unite, are so formidable 
and so deep rooted that no mere goodnatured over¬ 
looking of them or no linking up of emotional ele¬ 
ments in the two could permanently reconcile them. 

The same is true of the Christian culture^ itself a 
partially effected synthesis of the Jewish* the Greek 
and the Roman cultures and in these days highly 
coloured by the scientific outlook of the west. 
These different elements in the religions that 
have thus met on Indian soli have to be ooldly 
analysed, as well as emotionally apprehended* and a 
synthesis arrived at, which will conserve their dis¬ 
tinctiveness while making them converge their light 
on the forward path of humanity* The prophet of 
this larger and lasting synthesis has also appeared, 
as is fitting* on Indian soil. Rajah Ram Mohan 
Roy, not only delved deep into the doctrines of 
the different religions, mastering for that purpose the 
languages of their original scriptures, , thereby in¬ 
cidentally laying the foundations of the great science 
oF Comparative Religion, but he combined in 
his personal religion the fundamental Hindu* 
Christian and Islamic experiences* He was in 
fact a multiple personality, the prophet * and 
precursor of coming humanity* nurtured and dis¬ 
ciplined by the concurrent streams of diverse 
cultures* And the society he founded was to be 
a centre of universal convergence*, not a cheap 
ecclectioism that spreads a veneer of emotion over 
fundamental differences* not a foggy inter-religtonism 
that seeks to copy unreal federal ideas from worldly 
diplomacy. He recognised and appreciated the 
different ways of approach to God in the different )pp| 
historic religions and the differences of their 
emphasis in apprehending and interpreting real it 
The Brahmo Samaj is thus a fellowship of the 
worshippers of the One, Universal God, of the 
Christian* the Hindu or the Mussalman* each in his 
own way. Nor was it confined in the idea of its 
founder to those who accept the strict Theta tic 
position. It was meant to include even those who 
like the Buddhist and the Jain or the modern 
Humanist would acknowledge sopn& Frioojpfe io thp 
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Universe and would accept the love and service of 
man as the guiding principle in the conduct of life. 
But such a free association or partnership demands 
that the eo^operatmg religions would shed their 
exclusiveness as sole systems of salvation* The 
Rajah fought the claims of each of these religions to 
Such exclusiveness on its own authority and held 
that in their basic, essential idea they are not 
exclusive but universal* In this conviction and this 
effort to remove the germ of intolerance from the 
great historic religions he yet remains a prophet and 
a pioneer. It is in this that we in these latter d*ys 
have got to accept his lead and fulfil his mission* The 
exponents of the different religions in India are yet 
at the stage of flying at each other's throats, 
contending with one another as to who shall hold the 
field, as if the world is too constricted for more than 
one iaith and as if any one of them has a monopoly 
of truth. The existence of such contending religions 
Is at the root of most of our communal troubles. 
Further, they are discrediting Religion itself and 
depriving it of its power to transform ihe^ world, 

' This last is its true function and only justification* 
And it is because 1 believe in this function and in 
the capacity of Religion , to fulfil it, to work: 
Out an order of human society where peace 
and ordered progress will hold sway that I would 
appeal even to the irreligious in the land, who 
have no use for the concepts of Religion* to use 
this present opportunity to root out religious Into¬ 
lerance from among us, and to stand behind those in 
each religion who are standing for liberty* tolerance 
and the disinterested service of man. There are 
chose who would advocate the working out of a 
common religious faith far all mankind* I believe 
that* with our diverse temperaments and traditions, 
iuch uniformity of outlook and expression is far 
distant, if it is ever attainable. What is possible, 
what is immediately desirable, is that liberal elements 
In all religions should declare themselves and should 
draw together in a common stand against intolerance 
and* what is more, In a common pursuit of the good 
life for alt. 


THE CONGRESS AND THE FUTURE, 

Unless the Congress decision to postpone the 
issue of acceptance of office is to be considered a 
tactical move, it Is likely to fall flat on the ears 
of the masses. There is a section of opinion which 
favours the Irish parallel. Whether it will hold 
good is a postulate which to become true requires 
a Do Valera and an Irish national spirit. The 
national organizations were so closely parallel that 
a transference of authority, when it came, was easy. 
Whether that will come to pass in our country, 
in the immediate future, as things are constituted 
at present is more than one can vouchsafe for* 
Centuries of struggle in Ireland hardened the Irish 
feeling, stiffened their attitude against the English 
and strengthened the national spirit which it had 
brought about. What cannot be achieved by strength 
may bo achieved by sacrifice but the pace is 
extraordinarily slow, 

A wave of socialism has come over the Congress 
but it is difficult to foresee if much can be hoped for* 
Whether it will not give rise to another classwar or 
an acute sacrifice between capital and labour are 
problems to bo deeply pondered over with concern 
and anxiety. There are some thinkers who see in 
the Russian experiment a bright vista for the future 
of our country and there are alarmists who aee in It 
anything but bright or good or hopeful. Institutions 
cannot be directly transplanted to another soil nor 
ban experiments bear the same results everywhere. 

On the other hand the attitude of the Congress 
Nationalists is not very encouraging. They mean to 


establish contacts with other parties, the Liberals 
and other parties mean to fulfil themselves indifferent 
ways* Under different names in different provinces 
they will seek election and support. The diffculty, 
however, la that they have less in common with 
Other parties than with the Congress. 

The acquittal of the Congress party in the local 
board elections is noteworthy* Apart from those 
who have stood by that organization through thick 
and thin, some of the latest additions to the ranks 
have to be reckoned among the dark horses for other 
parties* The volte face of several members defies all 
calculations of human ingenuity and skill. 

The more does one go into the question* the more 
is one convinced that the Congress has attempted or 
is attempting a difficult, if not an impossible, task. 
Its unity is confined to an opposition to an alien rule* 
and is so far only negative in character* The positive 
side is an edifice whose foundations have yet to be 
laid. This may be a painful reminder of our weak* 
nesses but k is good to be self-critical sometimes, 

_ The huge organization is not without its 
virtues* Its ideals are ennobling and elevating. 
Nobility* purity*, sacrifice and service are ideals 
which are any day admirable* and if the banner had 
not been in the hands of tried workers* it must have 
long ago kissed the dust, . But the really selfless 
and self-sacrificing are fewer in numbers than one 
should wish for. 

\ Indeed, there are two or three things to which it is 
as well that the Congress should turn its attention. 

It is a melancholy spectacle that our villagers , are 
being drawn into the vortex of poverty in their 
desire to provide their children with Government 
jobs. What happens is, the lands* the homes are; 
sold or mortgaged. There is no mincing the fact 
that the assets are being liquidated, and the 
dividend can be declared only in terms of bits 
o t knowledge and bookishness, and they are really 
coins uncurrent, if not counterfeit. This is a tragedy 
which has beset many a rural home* The glitter 
of school and college education, the glamour of 
the university degree, the polished manners, the 
hankering after a small pittance with the concomitant 
evils, the devitalization of youth and the demorali¬ 
sation of society are the only things that can be 
set down to the balance of advantages. It would 
be a useful line of activity for the Gongrass to send 
out workers into village homes, many educated 
young man who would pledge themselves not only 
to preach but aho practise the virtues of simplicity* 
sacrifice and service. 

• * * ■ - Janus. 

INTER-CASTE MARRIAGES BILL* 

The following is the text of the brief speech deli¬ 
vered by Dr. Bbagavan Das (Cities of the United 
Provinces Non-Muhammadan Urban) when moving 
the circulation of his Bilk— 

1 move that the Bill to validate marriages 
between different castes of Hindus be circulated for 
the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 
15th July 1936* 

In the very short time at ray disposal I will not 
be able to place before the House my reasons 
at length in support of this measure* I will there¬ 
fore content my sell to-day—hoping that 1 will have 
a more favourable opportunity at a later date ofC< 
explaining the reasons fully—with saying that the 
measure is a purely permissive one. It does 
not compel any one to marry out of his caste 
against his will* Also, it does not compel any one 
to maintain social relations against his will with any 
person who has contracted such a marriage out 
of bis caste* But I do hope that if die Bill is 
passed by this House it will have the effect of 
saving persons who have contracted such a marriage 
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from being hounded out of casta by any other person 
proclaiming that he has lost caste- I hope that if 
this Bill is passed it will have the effect of pre¬ 
venting all such public proclamation on pain of the 
proclaimer being held guilty of defamation. There 
are a few scientific principles which underlie what is 
now known as the caste system- I hope to be able 
to place them before the House in detail later on. 
To-day, I will only mention briefly that one of the 
main principles which underlie the real original 
vocation ah class system, which has been converted 
into a caricature and is now called the caste-system, 
is that inter-dining and In ter-marriage should be 
entered into very discriminately. 1 believe that all 
euch^of my learned colleagues in this House^ as are 
practising the beneficent profession of medicine will 
support me when I say that 130 per cent of the 
disease of mankind are due to mistakes In diet and 
mistakes in sex relations. The current superstition 
against inter-dining and inter-marriage between 
different castes is simply a perversion and misunder¬ 
standing of this fact of hygienic and eugenic science. 
Attention to purity in diet ensures individual health, 
and attention to parity of temperament in respect of 
marriage ensures racial health. The perversion and 
misunderstanding of these two scientific laws has 
resulted in the ridiculous caricature which is looked 
at with astonishment and contempt by every out¬ 
side observer of Hinduism. Hinduism to-day 
has degenerated into an amorphous mass of 
nearly three thousand castes and subcastes which 
are mutually untouchables^ in respect of dining and 
marriage, This is due simply to a misunderstand¬ 
ing of the scientific Jaws which underlie the old 
ideal of avoiding indiscriminate dining and indiscri¬ 
minate marriage. The word “indiscriminate" needs 
to be emphasised greatly. The real meaning of 
*a-sa-varana vivah' is not marriage outside the caste, 
or between different so-called castes, but marriage 
between persons of disparity of temperament; f sa- 
varna' means parity of temperament and sameness 
Of similarity of occupational and intellectual and 
emotional interests and tastes, and compatibility 
of dispositions. This has been perverted into the 
mere nominal observance of identity of caste-name. 
I am glad to be able to say that public meetings 
have been held in various parts of the country which, 

I understand from the papers, have been passing 
resolutions in favour or this BilL At the same 
time I have received some friendly suggestions and 
criticisms from persons as deeply desirous as myself 
of the regeneration of Hinduism and Hindu society 
out of their present degeneration, to the effect that 
some provisions should be added to ensure monogamy 
and the possibility of judicial separation or of divorce 
In case disparity of temperament develops later on. 

1 will have to place before the House some views on 
these two matters when the Bill comes up for consi¬ 
deration. In the meanwhile, if the Bill is circulated 
for eliciting public opinion, different views on the 
subject will develop themselves and the House will 
be in a position to consider them all later on. I, 
therefore, move that the Bill be circulated for eliciting 
opinion by the 15th July, 1936. 

The Bill is as below ;— 

A Bill to validate marriages between different 
castes of Hindus, 

Whereas it is expedient to validate marriages 
between Hindus of different castes for the purpose 
hereinafter appearing; It is hereby enacted as 
follows i— I ■ * i 

1. This Act may be called the Hindu Marriage 
Validity Act 19... 

, 2. No marriage among Hindus shall be invalid 
by reason that the parties thereto do not belong 
to the same caste, any custom or any interpre¬ 
tation of Hindu Law to the contrary notwithstanding,' 


Bv Sri Aukobtndo 

The Indian thinkers on society, economics and 
polities, Oharma Shastra and Artha Shastra, made 
it their business not Co construct Ideals and system* 
of society and government in the abstract intelligence, 
but to understand and regulate by the practical reason 
the institutions and ways of communal living already 
developed by the communal mind and life. New 
development was fixed and harmonized without break¬ 
ing the original elements. Whatever new element or 
idea was needed was added or introduced as a super¬ 
structure or a modifying but not a revolutionary and 
destructive principle. It was In this way that the 
transition from the earlier stages to the fully deve- 
opad monarchical polity was managed? it proceeded 
by an incorporation Of the existing institutions 
under the supreme control of the king or the 
emperor. The character and status of many of them 
was modified by the pressure of the monar¬ 
chical or imperial system, " but, as for aA 
possible, they did not pass out of existence. As 
a result we. do not find in India the element of 
intellectually idealistic political progress or revolu¬ 
tionary experiment which has been so marked a fea¬ 
ture of ancient and modern Europe. A profound 
respect for the creations of the past as the natural 
expression of the Indian mind and life, the sound 
manifestation of its Dbarma or right law of being, 
was the strongest element in the mental attitude and 
this preservative instinct was not disturbed but 
rather yet more firmly settled and fixed by the 
great mi lien I urn of high intellectual culture, A 
slow evolution of custom and institution 
conservative of the principle of settled order, 
of social and political precedent; of established 
framework and structure; was the one 
way of progress possible or admissible. On the 
other hand, Indian polity never arrived at that un¬ 
wholesome substitution of the mechanical for the 
natural order of the life of the people which baa been 
the disease of Europe civilization now culminating in 
the monstrous artificial organization of the bureau¬ 
cratic and industrial State, The advantages of the 
idealizing intellect were absent, but so also were the 
disadvantages of the mechanizing rational intelligence. 

* * * * 

The right order of hum in life as of the universe 
is preserved according to the ancient Indian idea by 
each individual being following faithfully his 

sivodkarma t the true law and form of his nature and 
the nature of his kind, and by the group being, the 
organic collective life, doing likewise^ The main 
function of the political sovereign, the king and 
council and the other ruling members of the body 
politic, was therefore to serve and assist the mainten¬ 
ance of the sound law of life of the society? the 
sovereign was the guardian and administrator of the' 
Dharma.The function of society itself included the 
right satisfaction of the vital economic and other needs 
of the humatt being and of his hedonistic claim to 
pleasure and enjoyment-, but this was to be done 
according to their right law and measure of satisfac¬ 
tion subject and subordinated to the ethical and social 
and religious Dbarma, All the members and groups 
of the socio-political body had their Dharma deter¬ 
mined for them by their nature, their position, their com 
relation to the whole body and must be assured and 
maintained in the free and right exercise of It ? they 
must be left to their own natural and self-determined 
functioning within their own bounds, but at the same 
time restrained from any transgression, encroachment 
or divlation from their right working and true limits* 

That was the Oifice of the supreme political authority, 
the sovereign In his Cbunctl aided by the public* 

* Tht Modem Review^ Maj m&* 
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•^assemblies, It was not the business of the sute 
authority to inter fere with or encroach upon the free 
functioning of the caste, religious community, guild. 
Village! township or the organic custom of the region 
or province or to abrogate their rights, for 
Xhese were inherent because necessary to the sound 
exercise of the social Dharma. All that it was 
called upon to do was to co-ordinate, to exercise a 
general and supreme control, to defend the life of 
the community against external attack or internal 
disruption, to repress crimes and disorders, to assist, 
promote and regulate in its larger lines the economic 
and industrial welfare, to see to the provision of 
facilities, and to use for these purposes the powers 
that passed beyond the scope of the others. 

Thus in effect the Indian polity was the system of 
a very complex communal freedom and self-determina¬ 
tion) each group unit of the community had its 
own natural existence and administered its own proper 
life and business, set off from the rest by a 
natural demarcation of its held and limits, but 
•connected with the whole by well understood 
relations. Each group was a co-partner with the 
-ethers in the powers and duties of the communal 
existence; each executed its own laws and rules, 
administered within its own proper limits, but joined 
with the others in the discussion and the regulation 
of matters of a mutual or common interest and was 
represented in some way and to the degree of its 
Importance in the general assemblies of the kingdom 
■or empire. The State, sovereign or supreme politi¬ 
cal authority was an instrument of co-ordination 
and of a general control and efficiency and exercised 
a supreme but not an absolute authority, for 
in all its rights and powers it was limited 
by the law and by the will of the people and 
in all its internal functions only a co-partner 
with the other members of the socio-political 
body. 

This was the theory and principle and the actual 
-constitution of the Indian polity, a complex of com¬ 
munal freedom and self-determination. The supreme 
-coordmating authority, a sovereign person and 
body was armed with efficient powers, position 
and prestige, but limited to its proper rights and 
functions, at once controlling and controlled by 
the rest, admitting them as its active co-part¬ 
ners in all branches, sharing the regulation 
and administration of the communal existence. 
The sovereign, the people and all its consti¬ 
tuent communities were bound to the maintenance 
-and restrained by the yoke of the Dharma* 
Moreover, the economic and political aspects of tho 
Communal life were only a part of the Dharma and a 
part not at all separate but inextricably united with 
fell the rest, the religious, the ethical, the higher 
cultural aim ot the social existence. The ethical law 
coloured the political and economic and was imposed 
on every action of the king and his ministers, the 
councils and assemblies, the Individual, the 
constituent groups of the society ; ethical and 
cultural considerations counted In tho use of the vote 
and the qualifications for minister, official and 
councillor, A high character and training was 
expected from all who held authority in the affairs 
of the Aryan people. The religious spirit and 
the reminders of religion were the head and the 
background of the whole life of king and people* 
The life of the society was regarded not so much as 
an aim in itself in spite of the necessary specialisa¬ 
tion of parts of its system, but in all parts and the 
whole as a great framework and training ground for 
the education of the human mind and soul and its 
development through the natural to the spiritual 
existence* 


A PLEA FOR BETTER SERMONS* 

Joseph Ernest McAfee, < x 

Consistently adopted, Jesus’ method would chal¬ 
lenge, in the light of modem insights upon truth, 
the now ancient teachings of Jesus himself, just as 
he was moved to challenge the ancient scriptures 
of his day; his teachings are now among the sayings 
oi those 4 of old,'* Those today who ascribe finality 
to his sayings, maintaining that they are the last 
word upon any subject which he touched upon, and 
that nothing can ever be taken from them or added, 
to them, will not, of course, presume to apply his 
method of preaching to Jesus* own teachings* But 
others may eee in the method's application a way 
of highly honoring him and his message- They may 
construe hts use of the method as its commendation 
to those who carry forward the light which he 
transmitted, . r . 

And, as a matter of fact, a frank and open appli¬ 
cation of this method in the recent controversy 
between fundamentalists and modernists would have 
greatly clarified the situation, and have saved the 
listeners a deal of bewilderment. These listeners 
have heard ardent fundamentalists and apparently 
outspoken modernists preaching opposing doctrines 
from the Same scriptures. The naive hearer knows 
that both cannot be correct, and he has been inclined, 
therefore, to discount both, if not to desert all 
preaching, , 

The forced ingenuity of modernist preachers in 
giving old texts a new twist, to derive a new 
meaning more comfortably or rationally applicable 
to modern situations, has not proved a source of 
strength. It is quite possible that the people would 
have heard them more gladly if they had frankly- 
declared that scriptural teachings, including some of 
Jesus' own statements, are inadequate and misleading 
if applied to modern social and personal problems, 
and had dared to Interpret truth for today on the 
authority of new and enlightened spiritual insights* 

The point might bo almost endlessly illustrated* 

It would seem to many hearers much more effective 
when a preacher is discoursing upon the text 
"Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar's 
and to God the things that are God's 1 *, if he would 
state that on the occasion when these words were 
uttered Jesus was matching wits with a quibbler. 

He was refusing to touch an exceedingly hot potato 
which a heckler was trying to hand him* 

For some reason JesuS made no attempt to define 
the obligations of a citizen) he consistently evaded 
political issues. When he could no longer escape 
the tax-collector he sent Simon Peter angling for 
a fish in tho mouth of which reposed a coin of 
sufficient value to pay off both his and Peter’s debt* 

This procedure can scarcely bo commended as a 
universal solution of the taxpayer's problem today, 

Jesus left the student of his teachings in confusion 
even in the profoundest concerns of social organiza¬ 
tion and social obligation* While many modems 
are deriving inspiration for their "social gospel* from 
repeated references to the kingdom of God and the 
kingdom of heaven on earth, yet the extreme 
millennial ism of the closing chapters of Matthew's 
gospel arc to be reckoned with* It is impossible 0171 
rationally to reconcile these two concepts* Only 
Scribes* jugglery can successfully resolve their incon¬ 
gruity, and it is no wonder that the modernist preacher 
is often driven into a corner by the fundamental 
literal is t when the modernist, too, protests his 
devotion to literalism. 

However that matter may stand, it Is clear that 
no such clean-cut demarcation between political 

\Umittf Chicago, 
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and religious obligations in a democratic commu¬ 
nity can be drawn, as that indicated in Jesus' counter¬ 
ing upon his heckler. Nor can the preacher in 
a modern free society be permitted to evade a clear 
issue after this fashion. What immeasurable embar¬ 
rassment and confusion the American preacher 
of today would be saved if he would boldly adopt 
Jesus’ own hormletical method, and assert the 
palpable inadequacy of Jesus' teachings in politics, 
in economics, in social organization, and in count¬ 
less relations In which the citizen of a modern 
democracy finds himself I The insights required to 
guide through the ethical maze thus created must 
come from a different source, and by a method 
much more direct and imperious than can be the nice 
attempts of the scribe to formulate injunctions from 
ancient scriptures. Jesus did not live in our kind of 
society* and he could not contemplate the relationships 
and social obligations involved In a democratic 
community, > 

For reasons which may be accepted as sufficient, 
Jesus personally adopted a mode of life which one 
of his great admirers. Dr, Frank Crane, was accus¬ 
tomed to declare to be that of "a common, ordinary 
tramp." I shall never forget the sniff, almost the 
snort, which came from my much-beloved mother-in- 
law, when I read one morning In our family circle, the 
scriptural injunction to Consider the lilies of the field 
^.takc no thought for the morrow*" She was an 
eminently devout woman, but she bad given birth, to 
ten children, and had been left a widow when half 
of them were still dependent* She had struggled 
through the ordeal of pTOviding food and shelter and 
respectable clothing tor her brood in a frontier com¬ 
munity, For anybody to tell her to take no thought 
for the morrow was tantamount to inviting her to join 
the society of th© slovenly tenant farmer's slattern 
wife who rode about from farm to farm in a ramshakle 
covered wagon Swarming with her rag-tag progeny* 
And, as the people's guides in the superlatively 
Important matter of shaping these imperious convic¬ 
tions, we have scribes feebly repeating from count¬ 
less pulpits the formulas of ancient scriptures! Few 
of them seem to understand how wearied the average 
layman is of being assured that our society needs to 
**get back to God' 1 ? of being told that in the teachings 
of Jesus* stereotyped in the first century, there is 
to be feund the all-sufficient and all-comprehending 
guide through the mazes of twentieth century prob¬ 
lems^ of hearing that in their ancient scriptures, 
signed* sealed and closed to all addition and subtrac¬ 
tion centuries ago, are bound up the moral energies 
designed to serve all generations for all time. 

How we do need inspired preachers! Preachers 
who will know what they are talking about and will 
say what drives forthright into the living issues of 
human weal today* Preachers who care Jess what 
Matthew, Mark, Luke and John said or did not say 
in the first century, and who care more what Tom, 
Dick, Harry and the Hon. John Doe think and say 
and do in their struggle for the good society of our 
own time* Preachers who will not exhaust their in¬ 
genuity in extracting new and bizarre renderings from 
ancient scriptures, in the feeble attempt to make 
them mean something to their hearers in our 
American churches, but will reserve some of their 
resources for direct attack upon the social problems 
with which their hearers are immediately concerned* 
Preachers who wifi derive their spiritual insights from 
first-hand knowledge acquired in fields where 
technicians stand bewildered before moral ^ problems 
transcending their technique, and who will help to 
equip the American public for confident attack upon 
these problems for which our whole social creation 
waits with groaning3 now so loudly uttered that 
even scribes ought to be able to hear. 


JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY* 

The history of Johns Hopkins Is a history of7 
great men. Its first was that God-fearing, cham¬ 
pagne-loving money grabber, Johns Hopkins, His - 
namesake University would give much this week to 
find another like him. Son of a Maryland tobacco 
planter whose quaker precepts made him free his 
slaves and put his sons to work, Johns Hopkins got 
no schooling after he was 12- He started his for¬ 
tune by exchanging groceries and farm products 
for raw Maryland whiskey, selling the whis¬ 
key as “Hopkins’ Best-" He increased it by 
shrewd business ventures and hardfisted money 
lending. Because his only love was a first cousin 
he never married* He became president of a 
bank, a leader in insurance, shipping and 
warehousing, the largest individual stockholder of ' 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad* But to the end of his 
life he never wore an overcoat, walked whenever 
he could save money by it, thought long before 
replacing a threadbare carpet in hia home. When 
he died at the end of 1873, he left some $7,000,000* 
nearly his whole fortune, half to found a university 
and half for a hospital which would be free to all of’ 
Baltimore's poor. 

In the years after he took his Yale degree in 1852 
Daniel Coit Gilman seemed to his friends a young 
man of great promise who was floundering lament* 
ably in his choice of a lifcwork. He was building 
better than they knew. All the time he was wandering 
over Europe, planning Yale's Sheffield Scientific^ 
School, teaching geography there, serving on New’ 
Haven's Board of education, he was observing and 
thinking about education. When he was called from 
a brief term as president of the University of California 
to create Johns Hopkins, his ideas were ripe* 

The U, S. then had no firstrate graduate. Would 
be scholars had to prepare themselves at Oxford * 
Heidelberg or the Sorbonne. Bent on establishing a 
native centre of scholarship, Daniel Gilman . decided 
that the first essential of a university is not buildings, 
sites or apparatus but men. For twelve months he 
scoured Europe and the U, S* for the ablest available 
scholars, scaring not whether they had yet made 
their reputations. The results were historic. Before 
he died every one of those first faculty men Remaen 
the chemist* Rowland the physicist, Sylvester the 
mathematician, Martin the biologist, Gildersleeve the 
classicist-—had made his own name great, that 
of Johns Hopkins greater. They and their- 
coll©agues founded the first U* S. learned journals 
in mathematics, chemistry, philology* Famed 
for their own researches, they attracted ^ and 
trained such students aS Woodrow Wilson, 
Josiah Royce, Walter Hines Page, With President 
Gilman always in the van, they set the pattern 
for U* S. Graduate education, created a tradition 
of free and fruitful scholarship which remains 
unsurpassed. Wrote Philosopher Royce: "The 
beginning of the Johns Hopkins University was - 
a dawn wherein "twas bliss to be alive. 1 ' 

Hopkins' first financial setback occurred in the 
1890's when the bottom dropped out of B. & O. stock. 

It emerged from that disaster with its original 
endowment cut almost In half Never greatly f 
Interested in its undergraduate college, and sending 
its graduates out to seek knowledge instead of money, 
it failed to accumulate rloh patron-alumni* in 192S 
an endowment campaign raised some $ 6,000,000* 
but most of it went by its donors' direction to the 
School of Medicine, When depression set in, small * 
annual deficits in the academic division became big 
ones, ' + ' ~ _ 

- The Tim*. March 33, 1336. 
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Prospect a for were still £str from 

but trustees realised that it was §oou or 
never* First; however, with old President Joseph 
. Sweetman Ames nearing retirement, they faced the 
difficult Job of finding in one person an executive 
who could raise the money to give Hopkins' tradition 
life and a scholar who could maintain that tradition 
to give the money purpose* Once again, as Hopkins' 

' trustees had done in its crisis of birth, they turned 
to i Yale-trained geographer* 

' The University whose headship. Geographer 
Bowman assumed was not the unique institution it 
had been when Geographer Gilman was leading it 
Into unexplored fields of knowledge. Other universi- 
1 ites* bigger, richer and older than Hopkins had 
invaded its realm of higher scholarship, edged 
It off its throne by sheer weight or numbers* 
But something more than the enormous pres¬ 
tige of its past still kept Hopkins in the 

* rank of the world's topflight universities- Its 

graduate departments, though outweighed in 
numbers by those of other institutions, were 
topnotch functioning vigorously- And in one 
notable respect Hopkins could still lay reasonable 

■ claim to its once unchallenged supremacy* 

In a Baltimore Sun article ominously titled "We 
Who Are About to Die/* brilliant outspoken 

* Philosophy Professor George Boas last month 
discussed what the disappearance ot Hopkins would 
mean to the world- ,4 lf the whole matter were to be 
summed up in a word/ wrote he, “ it would be the 
word 'freedom** The Johns Hopkins University is 
not a perfect university, but in it there is maximum of 

" liberty, 1 hav© worked as student and as teacher at 
’five Important universities {Brown, Harvard, Colom¬ 
bia, University of California, Hopkins) and this is 
. the only one I know where a teacher pursues his own 
way without snooping or criticism or a large burden 
1 of committee work, and where the students are 
judged not by conformity to a set of rules but by 
their Individual attainments, *' 

Faculty freedom at Hopkins means not only 
freedom of opinion (a Hopkins professor ran as 

■ Socialist candidate for Governor of Maryland in 1932) 
but also freedom from heavy teaching schedules and 

. freedom to rove wherever scholarly curiosity may 
lead- The average Fh+ D- is said to spend his time 
_ learning more and more about less and less until 
finally be knows everything about nothing. ■ Hopkins 
.professors think a scholar who stays in bis own back¬ 
yard a mental cripple- David Moore Robinson 
^ started out as a professor of Greek, drifted from eye- 
work to spadework, won lasting fame by uncovering 

* the buried City of Olynthua* Gilbert Chinard, 

professor of French, has done outstanding work in 
U. £, history ( Honest John Adams, Jifftpson^ The 
Apostle of Americanism h Hopkins second-in- 

■ command, blunt, bushy-browed Provost and Dean 
of the College Edward Wilber Berry, famed for his 
. lack of an academic degree, began as a Hopkins 

professor of geology, invaded botany's province on 
the trail or fossil leaves, is now a foremost 
palaeontologist* 

* Thlyya Convepts at Patiala .‘—The Thiyya 
converts reached Patiala on the £fith April morning and 
were given a routing reception at the station by the public 

.and officials* They were token round the important 
, places and His Highness though Indisposed granted an 
Interview to them and promised his full sympathy to the 
Sikh mission* He gave five "Khilats 1 to the Thiyya con¬ 
verts* S. Ja) Singh thanked His Highness the Maharaja 
" for his kind hospitality and warn* sympathy and also the 
educational facilities promised by His Highness fbr Thlyya 
youths. ' ' ' ' - * 
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THE POPULATION QUESTION IN SWEDEN* 

By Dk. M. Bjorkquist, Sigtuna. 1 , j 

The population question imposes upon the whole 
of Christendom uxlay an Immense responsibility. 
Whereas in the past a series of burning questions 
emerged in connection with the continually riatftj^ 
birth rate, today we are faced with its catastrophe 
fall, especially in those countries where technical 
developments have made the greatest strides. This 
development is not least being felt in the regions 
inhabited by the Germanic peoples- Of the northern 
countrles t Sweden and Norway show the lowest 
birth rates. In Sweden, the problem of the popula¬ 
tion has in fact become a vital one for the whole 
nation, and one which is being attacked in all parts 
of the country. In this conflict the Swedish Churches 
are to a large extent taking part and are making 
vigorous efforts to solve the problem. 

The origins of this population crisis do not lie 
so much in the biological sphere as in the tendency 
to improve the general living conditions for the 
individual and for the whole community, and to make 
the economic future sure. From that viewpoint, the 
large family is regarded as a heavy burden and 
perhaps even as a definite obstacle. The unrest bn 
the political and economic field, the spread of 
unemployment, the desire to give children the best 
possible education, all these are factors to be taken 
into account. Nor must the practical eudemomsra 
connected with a certain rational line of thought 
which is extending into every sphere of life be 
overlooked. Technical developments have revealed 
new possibilities of subordinating even the 
procreation of children to a deliberate, rationally 
calculated plan- The effects of the new Malthusian 
propaganda, which was originally directed to quite 
different aspects of the population question, are also 
making themselves felt, especially among the working 
classes. It is no longer ''modern” to have children, 
or, at any rate, to have many children. 

In such circumstances it Is not surprising that the 
Swedish nation is embarking upon energetic measures 
to bring about improvement wherever possible, 
especially as the standard of living ia relatively high- 
in Sweden and could without doubt facilitate an 
increase in the population. On May 17, 1935, the 
Government appointed a Commission to study the 
population problem, to examine this whole complex 
of questions and to submit suitable proposals. This 
Commission is examining the following Questions; 
l* Increased maternity support, increased protection 
of mother and child* the improvement of nursing at 
confinements* 2* Taxation relief for married couples 
and further taxation allowances on account of 
children. 3* Loans and extra allowances to those 
about to marry. 4. Maternity protect ion fee 
wage-earners. At all these points special attention 
must be given to the population question from 
the view point of social ethics* 

With regard to the first two questions, com¬ 
prehensive proposals have already been worked 
out and largo giants made for the construction of 
houses and dwellings for people with big families* 
The basic starting point has thus been that 
It is to the ’ interest of the whole community ^ 
that, with every new child, the family should not 
suffer an all too apparent depreciation In its stan¬ 
dard of living, in the same way as it Is vitally 
necessary for the whole nation that the rising gene¬ 
ration should be given the best possible start in 
life* The support offered should be put into effect 
In a way that is best for the child* 

■ latonuUoual Ctorifltiau ■ Pm and Information fc Sarriuv 
Croatia. , \ „ *.! 
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. In this whole situation/ the Church and Christian 
ethics are faced with vast problems. And the 
Church must courageously think 1 those problems 
-out anew, discarding a fl prejudice, but also refusing 
to yield to the fashionable tendencies of the day* 
Christian ethics has here, among other problems, 
to wrestle with an ‘‘erotic individualism 1 * which 
threatens to break up marriage and family life and 
that at a time when the social sense ol responsibility 
and social thinking is reaching in other spheres a 
definite climax* The problem of the population 
is deeply rooted . in the question of the family which, 
4>n account of industrial development (where work 
to a great extent takes place away from the family), 
has once more come very critically to a head. The 
women’s movement, too, has helped to intensify 
the population crisis, through the claim of woman 
and, to some extent, of the married woman, to 
earn her own living and to occupy an independent 
position in the home* This whole situation 
urgently demands a serious re-thinking of the 
entire problem of marriage and the family, a re¬ 
thinking which will be free from all false indivf 
dualism and liberalism, and which will lay stronger 
( emphasis on the rights of the child* The patriarchal 
family must give place to a type of family in which 
, husband and wife, with mutual respect for each 
Other's personal ways of life,are united in honouring 
the estate of marriage and all that it stands for* 
The question of the right of the married woman to 
earn her own living outside the family must be 
answered' by considering the special needs of each 
individual case. At the same time, the woman’s 
'work in the home must receive a higher, generally 
recognised value, in particular in the light of its 
economic effect a* 

' The child has the right to claim the unseparated 
home life of his parents, and to have brothers and 
sisters. The whole training of children must be 
directed towards an inner strengthening of the sense 
of family fellowship* The more emphasis Is laid 
upon the equality of status between husband and 
wife^ the more necessary does a scrupulous fostering 
of the fellowship outlook become* In the training 
of the rising generation this task must receive 
j consideration. Viewing the matter, therefore, as a 
whole, it becomes a question of a new, healthy 
social ethics- Since the birth rate or bis baa its 
deepest roots in the whole spiritual crisis of our 
-day, it is a religious renewal, working itself out in 
the sphere of social ethics, that must bring the help 

- required. 

- INDIAN WOMEN'S FELLOWSHIP OF 

( service, \j 

j A feminine counter-part for the Servants of India 
Society has been started in Bombay known as "The 
r Indian Women’s Fellowship of Service (The Women’s 
Servants of India Society)* In the preamble Miss 
Godavari Gokhale and Miss Shanta Bhalerao, the 
organizers Bay:—Many influences have contributed 
to the great awakening, which, during the last 
,icw years, has taken place amongst the women 
pf India, stirring them to a new consciousness 
' of. their place in the nation’s life and wel¬ 
fare, Not least of these influences has been the 
example , and sacrifice of great national leaders, 
who have set forth the spirit or service and devo¬ 
tion, and who have inspired in women a sense of 
eagerness and responsibility to share in the tasks and 
opportunities before the Indian people to-day. Believ¬ 
ing that the enthusiasm which has accompanied 
the growth of the women’s movement is to find its 
abiding expression in trained and disciplined work, 
, and being desirous of dedicating our own powers to a 
life of service* we are conscious of the need for a 


fellowship where singleness of purpose, a high sense- 
of discipline in work, and a real willingness to sacri¬ 
fice would And inspiration and sustaining power. 

The justification for forming a new society of 
women workers, lies, we believe, in the need for 
women to unite in creating a standard of disciplined 
service which shall be worthy of the high ideala 
and deep devotion of Indian womanhood* It is- 
expected that Women who come forward for member¬ 
ship will carry out their purpose in a religious spirit, 
and ft is our hope, that we, and those who join us, 
may be enabled to fulfil our obligations and 
responsibilities thus* 

Of recent years, the field of women’s service has- 
greatly widened, and to-day the service of women 
is called for in nearly every sphere. While the new 
Society will, therefore, find its richness and its use¬ 
fulness in the diversity of gifts and the variety of 
experience of its individual members, we would stress 
the essentia] unity of our service. For this reason 
the cultivation of a corporate life and spirit amongst 
individual members, will be an important aspect of 
the new Society's life. ‘ 

In practice, our purpose is to form a women’s 
fellowship of service on the lines of the Servants 
of India society. The constitution and organization 
Of the Women's Society must inevitably have it& 
own distinguishing features, though it la evident 
that these two bodies would have many opportunities* 
of working together in a spirit of mutual helpful ness- 
and co-operation. The first opportunity for such 
helpfulness arises while as yet few women are 
available for full membership under the rules* 
and tests which we propose in the constitution 
of the new Society, Until women are eligible- 
for membership, and are able to assume the 
responsibility of senior members the # Council 
of the Servants of India Society la willing to 
give the newly ^ growing women’s Society, the 
necessary control," oversight and guidance. The 
period and extent Of this control shall bo 
determined according to the; needs of the 
situation, by the Council of Servants of India 
Society in consultation with the first two members* 
of the Women’s Fellowship of Service. r * - 

In the commencement therefore, those 'applicants 
of whom the Council of the Servants of India* 
Society approves, will enter upon a period of prela¬ 
tionship and training for five years. During that 
period they may continue in some type of respon¬ 
sible work, which, in the opinion of the Council, 
constitutes a sufficiently valuable experience*, 
and a satisfactory test of their ablility* sincerity and 
dependable ness. At the same time, the senior 
authority for the time being (i* tf* the Council of the * 
Servants of India Society) will supplement the 
probationer’s and trainer's experience by directed 
study and other valuable guidance* This actual 
period of probationer-ship will last for two years* 

At the end of this - period, those candidates who have 
satisfied the present senior authority as to their 
fitness, will become members under training, and as 
such will be in a position to sham in the working of 
the constitution of the new Society* with whatever 
continued co-operation and control from the Servants 
of India Society seems feasible and desirable. * 

.. r. -1—' = T reaJpatidar.com 

r Temple for All Hindus:—Mala viyaji opened 
a temple at Daltooganj, last week* For the worship of 
all the Hindus, including the Harijans, who expressed 
great satisfaction* The ceremony was performed In the 
i presence of a largo gathering of Hindus Including 
orthodox Pandits* Malaviyaji returned to Benares. 

He proposes to pay a visit to Ajodhya shortly in connec¬ 
tion with religious work* 
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foreign ... Rs. lO (Post Free). 

Blfielc copies of the current month, if available can 
be had at 2 annas, current year 4 annas and copies 
more than a year old 6 annas each, exclusive of 
postage. '.V, 1 

For further particulars , please apply to 
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TRUE HAPPINESS 

only comes from 

FINANCIAL ~ 
SECURITY 



FHOMEVENAMEAC8E 
N START THE RICHEST 
* SL ESTATE MAY CROW. 


No ifart It too snail for a 
S*vli)£i Bank Account add to 
It faithfully m modut amount 
Twy month tnd notice u the 
yur* piti, how it multi pHet 
ifaell fa turpining ftibion 
You L n toon l«m to cn|oy fa 
corteiitmeot Jti c&mlitcnt 
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THE TRAVANCORE 
NATIONAL BANK IP 

, churchgate street, * 

: ^ fORT-BOMBAY» 


Uulcarl (MiU 


THE BANK OF, BARODA, LTD,, 

Codsr lb* patronage of and largely mppertod by the 
wfaniMot ai R. E. I be Maharaja Qu^r ot Raioda, 

C Begictared under the Baroda Oompania* Ant HI ot I8»t \ 
BlUO Omd v—*BARODA, "i - 

BriKhea:—Be mb ay, Abmedabid, NivhH, JHduul 
Dab hoi, Surat, Petmd, Paten, Amrell, Bhuvoar*', Skill par, 
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DIRECTORS; * 
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AbmedabadO > 

Mr. 3. D. SaldatwaJa (Tata Sona, Ltd., Bombay,) 

Mr*. KHebnaral Vllbalrao Uplap. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, ( 

Intone! on dally balanaai tram He, 900 to Be, 1,00,000, 
will be Allowed at 1 per oenfc. pa annum and on imu u i*e 
Re. LOOpOOO by ipeolai arrangement. Ho interart wbiqh 
doee net Dome to Ba 6 per ball* jnx will be allowed, 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

Received far fang« abort pafada on term# wbleb may M 
UDRhlHd on appJloailon. 

LOAHB, OYREDSAFTa AND CASH CREDITS, 

The Bank grant* accommodation on term a hi be arranged 
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The Rank undertake* on behalf oE Ita aonrtllnanfa the «*f« 
Onrtody of Bharea and BeauMaa and the eoliantfaa □! dividend* 
and Interact thereon ; D a fa) nnderfakrt the eala and porn bam el 
and all dam riptta m at Btoak at moderate 
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BAY 1 KQB RANK DEPOSITS. 


Deposit* raeelTed In Baring* Bank aea-atml* and Saving* Bank 
drpwt aoeoanfa, Interest on theea I* allowed at 1 pea amt ym 
annom. Rule* on application* 

W, □. grourdwatur, 

Oeaeral Manage, 


THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 




Fortnightly taQingt between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma calling ht Galie TatiooHu 
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According to demand. 


For Frtdght umI Other partkrnUra apply I 
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TNE'BANK OF IHDIA; LTD. 

H (EAtabU»h«d 7 th September 16060 

raOQIlFOELATSD (JBIJJHR TUB UIDLLR OQMFATTESa AO? , ■ 

j j -1 ,.r,QaJpaiic n of 1885- 

head OFFICE I 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY* 
BULLION EXCHANGE,- 
Sheik Menton St, Bombay, 
BANDRA, (Near Bombay.) v 
MALABAR HILL, . . . .. 

3/4 Hughe® Road, Bombay. 
KALBADEVI ROAD, BOMBAY, 
(Corner of Picket Road-) 
AHMEDABAD- 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch, 
CALCUTTA. ■— -» 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar,] f 1 ' 
- 1 TY- 


>■* l 

■ i is 


« h* -i 

. Qi 


Branches:— 


NAGPUR CP 
i-*t POONA. 

POONA CITY. ’ ' -M 

irit'* A'l ■ RAJKOT, i 1*11 n/r j tun*-"" ■ * 

SURAT. ■ , , , r . 

*' Capital Subscribed * Rs, 2 , 00 , 00,000 

. Capital Called up .««* „ 1 , 00 , 00,000 

Reserve Fund . „ 1,04,00,000 

London Agents i^-Thd Westntinster Bank; Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, t; . 
Interest is allowed an daily balances from Rs. BOO la 
Hi, 1,00,000 @ 1% per annum* Interest oo balances id 
tnctxm of Ri* 1,00,000 allowed only by >pecUI uraDgemaat. 
Vo credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to lose than Bs, 8 per hilf year,^ j n ■ > j 

.. FIXED DEPOSITS. J * *■ ‘ » <« «'••• 

Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at fates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 1 \ y » :m ? ’ ■ t 

m Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
*i on application,* The Bank acts as Executor and 


Settlements and undertakes 
Rules may - be obtained on 


Rules on application,* The 
Trustee under Wills and 
Trustee business generally, 
application. 

The Bank, grants, accommodation of tanas to be 
arranged against approved security. - ■ ♦ -* 

*' LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 

The Bank undertakes oo behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon,. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Stock at moderate charges particulars of which may bo had 
op application. * . , A* G. GRAY, 

, , Manager. 


-T H E - 


CentralBank of India, Ld. 

* \ 11 L t * Af (t.. i i ' / / r . , r ' 

SAVINGS BANK. " 

' u 1 .ir j v. v 

Money saved wisely iq thesq days brings Happinesi 
and when spent,, unwisely, it. bring® over whelming 
debt®, worry, distress and unhappiness- 

Make therefore a J regular saving by ope ding * 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 


with us and 1 earn interest on 

- SAFE 


Daily balance* 

Vault 


Before hiring a Safe in any of otfte Safe Deposit 
Vaults of Bombay, you are requested to visit our 
SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULT; and you will decide in' 
oar favour «■ other® have done. 

1 n, fochrhanawalA, 

'' ; r Manahinf Dinxtmr. 


JHE BOMBAY- (PROVINCIAL 
; .CO-OPERATIVE BA^K, LTD. 

HttAD OFFICE; AptOla&fcr*et, Fork Bwat,' 


Birftmitl (Dlfltdot PooniX 
l si dm pur (Dbtrkt Satitra> 
Karad ( „* } *J % 

Ts^op f M ^ V 

5ntarB „ r „ J 

Kirloakerwedl ( « *; % 

ShlraU, r M >. 

Koregaon f (T ■ ■ ). 

KoperEflDQ (District Ahmed- 

nagar), 

ShevgncHt ( . „ ■ ). 

Ahmedneger , H >. 

Uhl wan ill (District Tham), 

Palgbar - ’ f , » n % 

Kalyan ( - » 1 I 

A tin | , (District 5 tiPlipur> 


ytrmi 


5^0 V ^ 

■gem (Dhtrfct Atneel^ 


OtvUm. 

Dam dalctis 
Mandurhar 
Shlrpur 
Shi " ' 

Sikrt 
Slndkhedi 
Malegai 
5staua 
Katwao 


(District 


lab edit 

TnrSffi 


nUalctia ( » . r 1 * m i 
adurhar % * *’ M 

lirpk \T i ■ \ ‘ « ■ > 

ahad* ( « * ‘ A 

krt < . V 

ldkheda ( ■ w % 


Calel 


rict MulU 

» *. X 

, »l strict Paaeti; 

.t ■ 

..:-5a:; ■* ^ 


■^ua 

.DLaRoroae'— 


Prof. V. D. KaU t - 
It. Y?, Ra jfiduva, TSaq, 

A P. Kulkaml, Paq-, 

D, W. Eant- B3aq.,, 

R, B. Irtum^hwar. Esq N 
0 . M_ Qindlii, Esqi*. t 
R*o BaUadar H. T, Vandetai- 
V.L. Mfihiifl, Esq., 


,Rs, n^4^og 

Umgar pertbie 


BlrOhucLllal V.Mahtfi, 

Sir li&lubtnd Sftm»icEaSt K,i. f 
Uadhowiaa D* Thaokeraey* 

<r ‘ t Kaq., 

R, O. Sarltiy*. E* 3 .,- *■■> * 

0. P. UmdBibwn, P!aq., 

BHARR OAPlTAt* ■ 

c Fully PuML — .. 

1 DETPOBITS «na fa* iu yaar aod ohertov e 
srs haoeptod- Rata* and oAhar pertHdOlarfl may 
frcua tbs undax^lgned.- l . . - j* 

R OCTRR.BNT AOC3O0KT3 at® apmad (be 
SualeUae and Individuals, lutcrmfe U allowed on daily bale: 
not VxoCeding Be. 1,00,000. 

8- HAVJITGS BANK DEPOSIT® an aacopted' and (aleaA 
Id at 8 per omal, oa ml aim am meoihly balauaea. Buia> mnr 
obtained bam tho aadanlgaed. 

4, Drafts are Issued an dlstrlot and other towoa ao term* Is fo. 
aaoertained oa appUaatLoni 

5. Tb* Bank Snaoate only registered Oo^peratlTe Soolectm In 
the Bombay Pnmidanciy, od tisa rBoommendatlon o( ths Bertstnv. 
OaHoperatlva ScnleUi^, Bombay Proatdaujy. 

0, Aooaunta are audited quarterly by a Arm of lnoorporatad 
Aflo&unUoto and yearly by a Special Oamrnment Anditot, 
QuarterIj atalanuents of Soanelnl posltlia are publlpbod lit th> 
“ Bombay Gotht ament Gamtte.' r 

^ a VAIKONTH L. ^IKHrA. 

' ■ , , , Bdanaglng.DlmatM,. 




VERT IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922, 
known as the Malayia Conference* * 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading's 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists. The Malavid Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Repor( contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence '^including, ^correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi. 
rj r Price As. S including Postage* 

*- > " .1 , ' i a " ,' * - ■' ! ^ J. -A * ^ 

For Apply & ™ ‘ r ; ' f 

The Manager,^ 1 ' 

Indian Social?, Reformer, 
y, ^ i KamakshiHous e, 
Bombay 20 
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' CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 

/ realpatidar.com _ ■ ^ 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF IN^^\ha) ^nuonned as aj 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on ail matters pertaining^ 
of the many uses of cement and concrete. "a 

* All these facts and figures—the'pooled experience of the industry—are * 
■ — * - 1 of responsible officials, engineers,, 



___„_ luallfied engineers whose chief aim i 

is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf* On request they will call and 4 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information J 
be lacking. ~ ^ A 

\ * The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is ^ 

producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you- t 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service-smother j 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help ’yodto.the . 
•uttetmost. . ^ . ■ — . J* 

‘ t , ; * The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits—^ 

its existence is justified ojilyif it succeeds in being helpful. / / ^ 

f \ * For further particulars write .to, .. \ ^ j 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, - | 

- s Forbes Building,. Home Street, BOMBAY- .si '' 4 

, # 1/you arc interested tn, obtaining a* set 0 / authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 

Construction, write to /*. O. BOX 397 , Bombay^ quoting reference I. S* JR w /36+ 

; ' ;! WORLD FELLOWSHIP. ~j 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
<net in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world.The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the < 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages* 'Among the contributors to this s 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret i 
Sanger. John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 1 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late \ 
Arthur^ Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir^ Francis Young-husband from Britain; j 
H- H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr, Muthulakshroi Reddi and K. Natarajan from \ 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 1 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge* * ■ , - ^ , 1J,1#? ; .j 

\ A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been < 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs- ! lO/- 1 (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage J 
12 as. extra,— —* < 

■ our trip to America ~ ! 

4 — BY , ? j 

K. AATARAJAN. . i 

t Copies cai\ be had at flls. 3 finland), 5sb, (foreign), and S 2 (U. S. A*), postage and 
packing free from:— r * ‘ ' . \ 

/ The Manager, i : * 

( The Indian Social Reformer, 

' ■ :• ■: I KamaksbL Houses r yapdrs^ ,Bombayi 2 Q. 


/ 
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SAFELY/RELY .» 

■ ' on 1 ;,;I8 **■■*’' •- 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOR TEH CURE OF 

Cold, Coagh, H»dich« r B hwmatam, Sw^Uings vul tH othm 
kinds of Aeke* *nd Plini. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 
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Mysore 


I » 


DRESS and SARI 


o n v i r j: . i * 


: n*. > 

: II!.-. Mr. 


'> ■ '! if \ n i 



Fabrics 


i® - ' '" 

MYSORE SILK 
isr. FABRICS are pure 

dtfsf/ ' Swadeshi materials, 

7 made of the finest Indian 

Silk yarn, by skilled Indian 

- labour, Indian capital back- 

* ing the Mysore Government’s 
I > >. . : 

| enterprise* * f *, E . „ i 

In a fascinating variety of 
distinctive designs in many 
charming colours and shades, 
Mysore Silks are hard-wearing 
materials* They wash excel¬ 
lently, their beautiful colours 
are permanent , fast to sun and 
soap. And p because they are 
essentially Indian, they cost far 
less than silks of foreign manu¬ 
facture. 


{Government, Silk Weaving Factory, 

M1S01U3. 

Agents ;— 

THE MYSORE PRODUCTS, 191, Princess Street, Bombay * 

■ - - . Jjeadtng Stockists ^— t — - — 

1. The Svadeshi, Yosul Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fori, BOMBAY. re^lpa W com 

2. Tbe Mysore Silk Depot, Svadeshi Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 



PrLntodl by J*1 B* Du baa h, Vhnhgat, Th» Oouimarolal Printing Press, lOfi, Oowujl Fntallj Btnet, Fort, had Vubii*iu*J ov 

*'“* *— tL «***“*!*» tv* fch* h InOlui BmUI fif.Tnr rrinr , r ' Limited, hi 10 Oew&oJI Phial Strait, Fort, Bomb* 
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^Tae late Dr. M, A- A a sari :—i he sudden death 
of Dr. M, A. Ansiifi in the train while travelling 
frem Debra Dun to Delhi, removes from Indian 
public life a Muslim leader of broad views and 
large outlook. He seems to have been aware 
that his end may come at any moment owing to 
heart weakness and had a med cine in his trunk 
to ward off attacks* Unfortunately, his fellow 
traveller whom he requested to take it out of the 
box, did not quite catch what the Doctor said 
and the latter was too faint to explain* He 
knew and said he was dying and w nted to be left 
in peace. A sad end to a bright career of public 
usefulness! Dr, Ansar! with Dr. B. C. Roy 
of Calcutta and Mr, Bhulabhat Desai of Bombay 
was mainly . instrumental in inducing the 
National Congress to raise the ban on entering 
the Legislatures. Soon after the last general 
elections to the Legislative Assembly, Dr. 
Ansari withdrew from active participation in 
politics. He was a staunch nationalist and 
had been imprisoned more than once for taking 
part in the civil disobedience movement. At 
the same time* he was a powerful check on 
extremist elements. As a trained physician he 
distrusted quack remedies and, moreover, his 
■contacts with all classes of people, princes and 
peasants, showed him that at the bottom they 
are much cf a piece. There were good, princes 
and bad peasants as often as there were good 
peasants and bad princes. He would have been 
an ideal head if the Congress delegation to the 
Second Round Table Conference, if one had 
been sent. A sketch of his life is reprinted on 
another pasre* 


I Italy la Ethiopia t—A few d^ysafter the entry 
of Italians into Addis Ababa, the King of Italy 

*r*a proclaimed Emperor of Abyssinia and a 
i decree announcing the annexation outright of the 
\ country is expected to issue shortly. This is a 


sibility for the government good or bad, of the 
conquered territory instead of leaving it to a 
puppet nominee while the real power is reserved 
by the conqueror. The League of Nations ;has 
not agreed to the Italian demand to drop the 
Ethiopian representative on the ground that there 
is no Ethiopian Government and that Italy, is in 
possession of the country. But evidently attempt^ 
are being made to come to an arrangements 
with Signor Mussolini to secure the safety of 
European countries. The Italian Dictator 
is said to have promised not to enlist coloured 
troops in his new Empire. u He will keep this 
engagement only as long as it suits him and 
not a day longer; and, indeed, there is no reason 
why if Britain and France can raise coloured 
troops Italy should not do the same, , The 
discussions throughout have disclosed the fact that,, 
the League is more concerned with keeping the 
European nations together than with what 
happens to non-European nations who, it is tacitly 
assumed, exist only to be exploited by the 
former under the guise of civilisation. ; Italy, great 
as her offence is in destroying the independence 
of an inoffensive people, deserves some credit for 
tearing the veil of hypocritical pretensions from 
Colonialism although she herself has not been 
above us=ng them. Her action has demonstrated 
that western civilisation is three-fourths window^ 
dressing and that at heart western nations can 
be as brutal as savage people without the excuse, 
in the case of the latter, that they know no better. 

In the proclamation announcing the assumption 
of the Imperial ’ title,, it k was mentioned 
that, following the precedent of ancient .Rome, 
modern , Italy j H wiil mingle with her ( new 
citizens effacing thereby the distinction between 
Conqueror and conquered. Contact with the 
White races has olten spelt extermination of 
primitive tribes. It remains to be seen. how t it 
will be with the Ethiopian people who in part 
have inherited the tougnness and vitality, .of 
the Hebrew race. By the way, Ethiopia m^y 
offer an asylum for some thousands of the Jews >m 
who are not wanted in Germany. / ■ V 

India and the League of Nations ^Emphatic 
expression has been given in the. Indian Press 
during the week to the feeling that India should 
leave the League as it has proved itself incapable 
of serving th^ purpose for which it was primarily 
intended, namely, to prevent aggression by its 
member states on one another. ■ A member of tha 
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,-Tii* late Dr- JYL A* Ausah ;— * he hidden death 
of Dr* M. A. A nsari in the train while travelling' 
frem Dehra Dun to Delhi, removes from Indian 
public life a Muslim leader of broad views and 
large outlook. He seems to have been aware 
that bis end may come at any moment owing to 
heart weakness and had a medicine in his trunk 
to ward oft attacks. Unfortunately, his fellow 
traveller whom he requested to take it out of the 
box, did not quite catch what the Doctor said 
and the latter was too faint to explain. He 
knew and said he was dying and wanted to be left 
in peace* A sad end to a bright career of public 
usefulness! Dr, Ansari wim Dr, B, C, Roy 
of Calcutta and Mr, Bhulabhai Desai of Bombay 
was mainly . instrumental in inducing the 
National Congress to raise the ban on entering 
the Legislatures, Soon after the last general 
elections to the Legislative Assembly, Dr, 
Ansari withdrew from active participation in 
politics. He was a staunch nationalist and 
had been imprisoned more than once for taking 
part in the civil disobedience movement. At 
the same time, he was a powerful check on 
extremist elements, . As a trained physician he 
distrusted quack remedies and, moreover, his 
contacts with ah classes of people, princes and 
peasants, showed him that at the bottom they 
are much pf a piece, 1 here were good; princes 
and bad peasants as often as there were good 
peasants and bad princes. He would have been 
an ideal head i f the Congress delegation to the 
Second Round Table Conference, if one had 
been sent, A sketch of his life is reprinted on 
another paee- 


i Italy la Ethiopia ;—A few djys after the entry 
of Italians into Addis Ababa, the King of Italy 
Was proclaimed Emperor of Abyssinia and a 
decree announcing the annexation outright of (he 
country is expected to issue shortly. This is a 
straightforward course which assumes respon¬ 


sibility for the government goed or bad, of the 
conquered territory instead of leaving it. to a 
puppet nominee while the real power is reserved 
by the conqueror. The League of Nations ;has 
not agreed to the Italian demand to drop the 
Ethiopian representative on the ground that then? 
is no Ethiopian Government and that [taly.is if| 
possession of the country- But evidently attempts 
are being made to come to an'. arrangements 
with Signor Mussolini to secure the safety of 
European countries. The l£al ; an Dictator 
is said to. have promised not to enlist coloured 
troops in hfe new Empire.. He will keep this 
engagement only as long as it suits him and 
not a day longer; and, indeed, there is no reason 
why if Britain and France can raise coloured 
troops Italy should not do the same, . The 
discussions throughout have disclosed the fact that^ 
the League is more concerned with keeping the 
European nations together than . with what 
happens to non-European nations who, it is tacitly 
assumed, exist only to be exploited by the 
former under the guise of civilisation. ; Italy, great 
as her offence is in destroying the independence 
of an inoffensive people, deserves some credit for 
tearing the veil of hypocritical pretensions from 
Colonialism although She herself has not been 
above us; ng them. Her action has demonstrated 
that we.*-tern civilisation is three-fourths window- 
dressing and that at heart western: nations can 
be as brutal as savage people without the excuse, 
in the case of the latter, that they know no better. 
In the proclamation announcing the assumption 
of the Imperial , title,, it was mentioned 
that, following the precedent of ancient Ropie, 
medern , Italy j will mingle , with her t new 
citizens effacing thereby the distinction between 
conqueror and conquered* r Contact with . the 
White races has olten spelt extermination of 
primitive tribes* It remains to be seen. how 4 it 
will be with the Ethiopian people who in part 
have inherited the toughness and vitality. ,of 
the Hebrew race. By thq way, Ethiopia may 
offer an asylum for some thousands of the Jews, 
who are not wanted in Germany, j *_-;j 

India and the League of Nations s-^Emphatio 
expression has been given in the* Indian Press 
during the week to the feeling that India should 
leave the League as it has proved itself Incapable 
of serving thi purpose for which it was prinurily 
intended, namely, to prevent aggression by its 
member states on one another* ■ A member of the 
Legislative Assembly, Mr* M. A* Iyengar, has 
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given notice of a resolution to be moved at the 
next session, recommending the withdrawal of 
India (rom the League e£ Nations, The only 
voice raised on behalf of the League is that of Sir 
Cowasji Jebangir, President of the League Union 
in Bombay- It must be regretfully admitted, 
he sa>s in a statement issued to the Press, that 
the League has failed in one of its most impor¬ 
tant duties in this instance. But he thinks that 
it is needed to express international opinion in 
an authoritative way. What good does an 
expression of opinion do, if those who express it 
are net prepaied to do anything to give effect to 
their opinion ? Sir Cowasji also points out that 
the League has other functions. It is, he says, 
the inst.iutioral manifestation of a world need 
for the co-ordination of national activities in the 
field of heal h, social amelioration, labour &c. 
It acts as a clearing house for information 
in economic matters and, generally, as a focus 
for internationalism- But surely it can better 
fulfil these purposes if it is relieved of its poli¬ 
tical functions which it has notoriously failed in, 
not only in the Italo-Ethiopian trouble but in all 
such cases- Let a new League be started after 
this one is abolished for purely humanitarian 
work- It rued not be so expensive and it need 
not consist only of representatives selected by 
Governments, 1 ; 

The Pope’s Paean Unholy is the voice 
of loud thanksgiving over slaughtered men, 
sang the poet. But, if the report be correct, the 
Pope’s message of peace in opening the world 
exhibition of Catholic newspapers links God 
with Mussolini's campaign of violence and 
poison gas in Ethiopia, He said that God 
had visibly blessed the Exhibition by causing 
it to coincide J with the triumphal joy of a great 
and good people at having secured peace* which* it 
was hoped, would be a prelude to true European 
and world peace of which the Exhibition 
aimed at being a symbol* ■ He denounced 
Communism which, he said, threatened the 
security of civilised life and above all, religion- 
It is unfortunate that His Holiness did not stop 
to explain what he regarded as true p^oce or 
why Eihiopians should regard the attack of 
Fascist Catholic forces with less dismay than 
be himself regards Communism, We cannot 
help feeling that, if His Holiness could not have 
said something more appropriate to the occasion, 
hemight at least have spared' the world this 
homiiy which will jar on every sensible mind- 
imperial Preference <—When the Legislative 
Assembly rejected the Ottawa Pact and called 
for its withdrawal, the decision was condemned 
in certain quarters as likely to antagonise British 
opinion, i he Government of India’s action in 
accepting the verdict of the Assemby was also 
ciUd as an instance of their responsive nests o 
public opinion. But two articles in the current 
number of 1 l he Round Table encourage the 
view that, before the [ , six months of 
notice i of termination given by : India elapse, 
the Ottawa Agreement might 1 be abandoned 
by Great Britain . herself in the interests of 

. d <4 ; . h'M - \ *' , u ’ ■■ ■ 1 ■ (i ' . ■ _■ l 


peace in Europe, “If the world cont • 
be divided into watertight economic cjtipa 
merits, some of which are able to maintain 
a much higher standard of living than others* 
two results are inevitable,remarks one writer; 
u a continuing series of crises leading to the 
formation of a military alliance system 
embracing all Europe, Asia and Africa and 
ending in another world war, and greater inter¬ 
ference by governments in the internal life of 
their countries, ending in dictatorship or revolu¬ 
tion, ” Another article repeats Sir Aithur 
Salter’s criticism of the Ottawa Pact that it 
sacrificed the interests of colonies to compensate 
for concessions to Dominions. ,e The altitude 
of mind that regards the colonies as 4 our 
markets' is incompatiable with the acceptance 
of trusteeship* It is equally incompatible 
with a sincere attempt to strike at the 
roots of international conflict by removing the 
just grievances of the disc >ntented Powers, 
Imperial preference between the self-governing 
members of the British Commonwealth, each of* 
whom can be relied upon to look after its own 
long-term interests, is an entirely different matter. 
As far as subject territories are concerned, there 
is only one policy consistent with equU access 
to colonial raw materials and that is the colo¬ 
nial Open Door,” Even though both writers 
seem to look upon colonies as sources of raw 
materials alone—we see no reason why colonies 
should not convert their raw materials into 
manufactured products instead of selling their 
advantage to foreign exploiters —their views con¬ 
flict with the ideals of British imperialism, which 
might consider the grant of Domimonhood pre¬ 
ferable to the colonial Open Door, J However 
that may be, the British Government could not 
very well insist on thrusting the Ottawa Pact 
on India at a time when its own abandonment of 
imperial preference is under serious consideration* 
The Bolshevik Red-Rag;—If Pandit Jawalurlal 
Nehru had developed his views O.i the future of 
Indian politics without referring to the Bolshevik 
example, there would have been more chances of 
his ideas being considered on their merits by a 
large section of educated IndUns. His reference 
to Soviet Russia has drawn upon him much 
criticism which might have b^en avoided- Tne 
essence of his scheme as we un lerstini it, ■ 
is, that the Indian constitution should b.* bade up 
from the village community. This is a Very 
ancient institution and there is nothin r specifi¬ 
cally Bolshevik about it. The Commonwealth 
of India Bill drafted by the late Mrs* Besant was 
based on the village community. The British 
Government had an excellent opportunity of giv¬ 
ing India a stable constitution with adult suffrage 
and indirect election through the village com¬ 
munity. It would have been a simple striig.xL 
forward scheme easily understood b / every 
man and woman in the country and would 
have obviated the complex provisions for 
communal electorates and weightages. It would 
have had in it the potentiality in full measure 
of; natural growth. The resemblance to the 
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Bolshevik system would have been superficiaL 
In actual reality such a constitution would 
prove the strongest bulwark against Marxian 
ideas. It is not fair to take advantage of 
Pandit Jawaharlal’s allusion to Soviet practice 
to discredit his ideas out of hand even before he 
has had the opportunity of embodying them in a 
coherent scheme. This, we are afraid, is what 
Sir Sivaswami Aiyar does in his article in the 
Indian Review . “ The Pandit is an admirer of 

the Bolshevik regime of the U. S. S. R., M he 
writes, and jumps at once to the conclusion that 
it implies the abolition of private property and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. For this and 
many of the other inferences of Sir Sivaswami, 
we have not been able to find any justi¬ 
fication in the reports that we have read of 
the Presidential address at the Lucknow 
Congress. 

Civil Liberties :—Mr. K. F. Nariman, President 
of the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee, 
has called an informal conference on Sunday to 
discuss Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s proposals to 
form a league for the protection of civil liberties 
independent of political parties. The following 
passage from an article in the New Republic 
last year on the subject i9 helpful as conveying 
an idea of what exactly civil liberty is : “Liberty 
is not an absolute, but a relative quantity. In no 
regime and under no circumstances, is liberty 
complete. Every society forbids the doing of 
certain things. What it forbids depends on the 
nature and aims of the society. Liberty to own 
private capital and seek profit, for instance, is 
incompatible with socialism, and no one who 
favours socialism could believe in it. Civil liber¬ 
ties involve chiefly the freedom of persons in 
relation to the government that forbids. If 
people can oppose the government freely, can 
even advocate with impunity basic changes in 
its character, and if they are safeguarded, when 
they become involved with governmental police 
power, by such things as the presumption of 
innocence until guilt is proved and all the other 
appurtenances of what is known as a “fair trial,” 
then civil liberties exist as completely as i3 
humanly possible. Now liberty of this magnitude is 
rare and always has been. 11 does not exist a free 
gift or as divine right, but is won and preserved, 
if at all, only at a great sacrifice. And it is not 
a condition precedent but the product of certain 
Olher conditions. It can result only from a 
highly stable regime that is not seriously involved 
with foreign enemies and in which internal 
opposition does not threaten the existing order. 
The moment a government is threatened by civil 
conflict or war, civil liberties are restricted. This 
is historically as true of the United States as of 
other nations. M 

Social Confusion :—Two recent tragic occur¬ 
rences in Bombay bring out vividly the social 
unrest resulting from the vary ing impact of new 
ideas at the same leveL A young Hindu wife 
shot herself with her husband’s revolver when 
she came to know that he had married a second 


time. This was about three week3 ago. Thi 9 
week the husband anej. his second wife killed 
themselves by the same means as they wished to 
meet and live- in the company of the deceased 
first wife in the other world. The first wife 
felt that after her husband mirried a second 
time there was no joy left for her in this 
life. The husband, it is obvious, honestly 
thought that he was not in any way wounding 
the feelings of his first wife by marrying 
a second in her lifetime. The second wife, 
in a letter which she left behind her, declared 
that she regarded the first wife as her sister 
and was killing herself in order to meet her. 
Both of them, she added, would serve their 
husband with devotion in the next world. 
These were not illiterate peasants but educated 
middle class people. Noteworthy is their 
implicit belief that death does not end, 
it only interrupts, relations contracted in this 
life and also opens the door to their resumption 
in another world. 

Sikhism and Untouchability :—The conver¬ 
sion at the Golden Temple at Amritsar of 
some Thiyya gentlemen from Malabar to 
Sikhism has been, on the whole, well received by 
Hindus. One of the Shankaracharyas has 
actually conveyed his benedictions to the converts 
and the leaders of the Sikh brotherhood. 
Conversion to Sikhism does not impinge on the 
doctrinal background of Hinduism. Practically, it 
causes very little dislocation of its socio economic 
structure. Sikhism as propounded by Guru 
Nanak is a religion of peace and goodwill to¬ 
wards all. Dire necessity forced the sword into 
its hands in pure self-defence and the peaceful sect 
was transformed almost overnight into an efficient 
fighting force. The Puritan uprising in England 
and the Covenanters in Scotland are the nearest 
historical parallels to Sikhism. The adoption 
of Sikhism by Hindus has as little of the de¬ 
ments of proselytism in it as their conversion 
from Saivism to Vaishnavism. Our only 
doubt is—this is a point on which we 
should like more definite information—wnether 
untouchability has been altogether wiped out 
of Sikhism as practised in the Punjab. Linga- 
y at ism in its social features was uncompromis¬ 
ingly hostile to caste but it has now come to 
be itself a caste. Even if in the past Sikhism 
has not been able to shake of! the prejudice 
against sweepers and other menial castes, it may 
under the inspiration of the movement for the 
removal of untouchability do so now. If it does, 
it will be a result, as happy as it was unforeseen, 
of the awakening social consciousness among 
Hindus. We are glad to read that the converts to 
Sikhism were permitted to pass through certain 
streets in Malabar which were closed to them 
before conversion and are still closed to their 
kith and kin. Hinduism has become a rigid 
system into which direct admission is difficult. 
But it has always had side-doors through which 
from ancient times a vast process of assimilation 
has been successfully effected. 
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A RELIGIOUS SYMPOSIUM. 

It was a happy idea of the Bombay Committee 
of the Sri Ramakrishna Centenary celebrations 
to devote three days last week to a public ex¬ 
position of the ideals of their respective faiths 
by representatives of the principal religious 
communities of India. The function was termed 
a Parliament of Religions after the great 
gathering at Chicago at which Swami Viveka- 
nanda, the famous disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, 
laid the foundation of the widespread Mission 
of religious teaching and social service, which 
has now branches in several countries. The 
Chicago Parliament of Religions of 1893, 
however, was outstripped by the Fellowship of 
Faiths inaugurated in the same city three years 
ago, in that, while in the earlier assemblage 
Christianity was the host and the other religions, 
guests, so to speak, in the Fellowship of Faiths 
all religions met on an equal footing. Still, in the 
Fellowship as in the Parliament, representatives 
of different religions were chiefly concerned 
with exhibiting their respective Faiths to the 
best advantage by dwelling on their ideals* 
There was no attempt at stating their diffi¬ 
culties and taking counsel from their colleagues, 
as to the best way of overcoming them; 
That is the purpose of a Parliament, 
whereas most of the speakers in the pre¬ 
vious as in the Bombay Parliament seemed 
to be more intent on warding off criticisms, 
^clearing misunderstandings, and demonstrating 
that the practice of those who professed 
a religion too often fell far short of and was in 
complete contrast to its ideals. No religion is 
so conspicuous for the gulf between its philo¬ 
sophy and social life as Hinduism. Hindu meta¬ 
physics lays the greatest stress on the immanence 
of God not only in human society but through¬ 
out the Universe. God is everywhere, in all 
things and outside all things. In fact, he is the 
only Reality. All else is unreal. In the words 
of Professor Deussen, the Vedanta is morals 
and metaphysics combined. In it we have the 
key to the solution of all the problems which 
oppress humanity. But the Hindus, who are 
very proud of the Vedanta, are in their social 
life the worst sinners in contravening its cardinal 
tenet. The many castes and sub-castes, the 
custom of untouchabiljty, child marriage, enforc¬ 
ed widowhood, animal sacrifices in some 
temples, dedication of women in some others, 
an ignorant and venal priesthood, are some of the 
blank negations of the Vedanta which Hindus 
tolerate in their midst and even resent any 
attempt to reform. The caste and custom-ridden 
system most of them cling to, is as far from the 
Vedanta as Heaven from Hell. Dr. Manshardt, 
whose excellent address we are privileged to 
print in this issue, and Mr. J. C. Kumarappa 
by their outspoken criticism did much to 
enhance the great reverence in which 


Jesus has always been held by Indian religious 
reformers. 

Principal M. B. Rehman’s discourse on Islam 
was one of the best delivered at the Parliament. 
He showed that the Prophet of Arabia 
acknowledged the prophets of all religions and 
that his own teachings were entirely free from 
any trace of bigotry or intolerance. Dastur 
Nosherwan Kaikobad's presentation of Zoroas¬ 
trianism bore the strong impress of the high 
ecclesiastical position which he holds in that 
Church. The sacerdotal in every religion is apt 
to make light of its philosophical basis and one 
felt that the Dasturis exposition did not do 
adequate justice to the spiritual side of the 
ancient religion of Zoroaster. Every religious 
Teacher primarily addresses himself to 
improve the religious environment in which 
his lot is cast; and his warnings and precepts, 
therefore, should be understood as having been 
directed to the task immediately in front of 
him. Zoroaster, like Buddha who was his 
contemporary, found that religion in his time 
tended to degenerate into insuane self-torture 
and he like Buddha emphasised in his teaching 
that revolting ascetic practices were deviations 
from the true light of spirituality. Bahaism 
found an eloquent exponent in Mrs. S. Fozdar 
and Theosophy in Madame Sophia Wadia 
who is at the present time the most attractive 
speaker on non political subjects in Bombay. 

Sikhism could not be included in the pro¬ 
gramme owing to there being no competent 
representative easily available. This was re¬ 
grettable as Sikhism like Islam grew into a 
political power starting from a religious impulse. 
There is a tendency nowadays to regard religion 
as an effete influence making for the enslavement 
of the spirit of man. Islam and Sikhism give 
a direct contradiction to this belief. Puritanism 
in Great Britain was just such a power. It gave 
not only constitutional Government to Britain 
but was the foundation of the United States of 
America. Another notable omission in the 
agenda of the Bombay Parliament of Religions, 
was that of the Brahmo Samaj which antici¬ 
pated and paved the way to the Ramakrishna 
revival. The Founder of the Samaj, Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, drew his inspiration from Hinduism 
as well as from Islam and Christianity. He was 
thus in himself the embodiment of the three 
main religious cultures of the world. In fact, 
it was in his mind that the idea first originated 
of Comparative Religion. The Chairman 
of the Centenary Committee in Bombay, 
Mr. M. R. Jayakar, in opening and closing the 
proceedings, made brief speeches much appre¬ 
ciated by the audience which on all three days 
filled the Cowasji Jehangir Hall (and the 
University Convocation Hall to which the Com 
ference shifted on the last day) and overflowed 
into the Verandahs. We have reserved to the 
last reference to Sir. S. Radhakrishnan, whose 
presiding at the Parliament, at • considerable 
inconvenience as he was leaving for Europe 
immediately, was certainly the principal cause of 
the wonderful success which attended it. 
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THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS* 

(By Dju Clifford Manshardt) 

One of my major reasons for coming to India was 
the desire to stud/ at first hand the religions of 
India. In America I had studied comparative 
religions from books, but l was anxious to check the 
religion of the books with religion a9 it is actually 
lived by its followers. And during my eleven years in 
India I have not been disappointed, for India is a 
veritable laboratory of religions. In my quest for 
religious truth I have been open-minded. I have 
read widely; I have conversed freely; and have 
attended conferences of varying religious faiths. I 
have appropriated much for the enrichment of my 
own life. But at the same time, removed from an 
atmosphere where the teachings of Jesus are re¬ 
peated bo orten as to seem almost trite, I have been 
thrown back to a new appreciation of the depth and 
importance of much of Jesus* teaching. 

I am not an orthodox Christian in the accepted use 
of the term, but I yield nothing to the orthodox 
Christian in my admiration for and appreciation of 
the humanitarian teachings of Jesus. And though 
I regard goods as plural, I am nevertheless glad to 
share with my friends who profess other religions, 
those principles of Jesus which seem to me to be of 
universal value. At the same time, 1 make no fetish 
of the teachings of Jesus, feeling as free to reject 
that which appears oontrary to reason as to accept 
that which gives promise of making life richer. 

It is apparent to even the most careless observer 
that the West has invaded the East. Eleven years 
ago when 1 went into m little Indian village for 
language study, that village was practically out off 
from the outside world. Our mail was brought 
from the nearest railway centre, twenty-five miles 
away, by a runner. Then came the motor bus, 
bringing oheap and rapid communication not only 
to that village, but to thousands of other villages 
in all parts of India. Villagers, unaccustomed to 
travel, began to move about. They saw the glamour 
of the otties, the way city people dressed, and 
the things they had in their houses. They stood 
open-eyed in the oity bazar and they went back 
to their villages changed people, with a desire for 
strange new things. 

In a city such as Bombay, the impact of the West 
meets one at every turn. Speeding motors, tram 
cars, electric sign boards, lavish window displays, 
well-stocked shops, sewing machines, bicycles, 
radios, moving picture theatres, and so on and so 
on. The East is becoming interested in things — 
in the pursuit of material possessions. 

Jesus, as an Oriental, knew that the happiness 
of man is not dependent upon things. When Mr. 
Gandhi declares that the test of civilization is not the 
way it increases wants, but the manner in which 
it enoourages their voluntary reduction, lie is simply 
emphasizing again the message of Jesus that a 
man's life cannot be measured by his possessions. 
A man may be poor in the midst of wealth, for life 
is more than food and the body is more than 
clothing. The man himself must both be fed 
and nourished. 


Religion in India is to a considerable degree, a 
matter of oeremonies. In all the religions, my own 
Included, it is the orthodox formalist who is accounted 
good. But Jesus had another idea of goodness. It 
was neither the priest nor the Levice who helped the 
man in distress—it was the Samaritan. In other 
words, it is not the meticulous ceremonial is t of any 


* P»(«r oq • Som« UtvraniftJ Kloroont* to lb* To* chi eg. of Joans’* 

t 7 Or. klauthardt U Parliament of holigiona Bombay, 


religion who is perse to be accounted good. Goodness 
is found in the most unexpected quarters. The good 
man is not necessarily the man who makes the 
loudest professions or who scrupulously conforms. 

The good man is the man who demonstrates his 
goodness by his deeds. Just as a tree is known by 
its fruit, so a man’s life 9peaks louder than his words. 

For Jesus, religion was not a refuge. In India 
today, religion is interpreted almost entirely in 
personal terms. A few years ago I attended another 
All Faiths Conference. For three days we listened 
to no less than twenty speakers representing all the 
major religions of India. In that whole conference 
there were but two papers which made any attempt 
to interpret religion in other than personal terms. 
Some said this, and some said that, but nothing was 
said concerning the relation of religion to India's 
economic and social problems. Jesus believed that 
the man who attempted to save his life would lose 
iL For him, religion was an adventure, a call to 
action, a whole-hearted giving of one's self for the 
furtherance of good causes. 

Jesus assured bis followers that they were the 
salt of the earth. Any one who was present in India 
during the stirring days of 1930, could not fail to 
realize the importance of salt. Salt had become a 
national political issue. There were salt marches, 
salt meetings, salt raids and salt arrests—until the 
people from one end of the country to the other 
became salt conscious. In a tropical country like 
India, everyone understands the use of salt. It is 
not only that which gives taste to food, but it is 
also an important preservative. The religious man, 
therefore, to be the salt of the earth must not only 
give an essential flavour to society, he must al9o be 
a preservative against social decay. 

The humanitarian religionist has a real crusade 
on his hands as he endeavours to establish a connec¬ 
tion between religion and social change. The 
orthodox of all religions stand ready to invoke religion 
as the preserver of the status quo. But I do not 
believe that it is this kind of preservation that Jesus 
was talking about. I believe he had a keener insight. 
Jesus knew that a society left to it9elf tends to 
become corrupt. Its morality might have been 
adequate for another generation, but a new genera¬ 
tion calls for new morality. ‘'You have heard that 
it was said to them of old time,* said Jesus, “but 
I say unto you." And thi9, “I 9ay unto you,** must 
be^ repeated by each succeeding generation. Unless 
religion is to exist simply as an outworn curiosity 
it mu9t hold up a higher standard, give a peculiar 
flavour to society, and protect society from inner 
decay. 

Just as the morality of religion mu 3 t be a 
higher ^ morality, so the life of the religious man must 
be a richer life. Jesus was not interested in the 
religious man who could not be distinguished from 
the rest of the crowd. He was not interested in a 
religion that was simply an average religion. “You 
claim to be religious," he said, “What are you doing? 
What do ye more than other people P" It is but 
natural that religions which place the supreme 
emphasis upon rites and oeremonies should produce 
a considerable number of average people. For unless 
there is ethical challenge in religion, there la little COP 
stimulus for a man to rise above the common level. 
“What am I doing? - *‘I go to the temple, mosque, 
or church. 1 say my prayers; I am ceremonially 
clean, or a communicant in good standing. What 
more do you desire?" Jesus' reply would be, “What 
about your ethical insight ? Do you see evils where 
other men do not see them? Have you a conscience 
that is attuned to social wrong? Are you content to 
be simply an average man? There are plenty of 
good men in the world, but the religious man should 
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be better. What worthful things are you doing that 
other men are not doing? What do ye more than 

others?” realpatidar.com 

To hold up high ideals is often costly s but Jesus 
believed that the process is worth everything that it 
costs. The mao who sold his leaser pearls in order 
to buy the pearl of great price was entirely satisfied. 
The religious reformer has a difficult task before him. 
He not only has to overcome the inertia of the 
illiterate but also the active opposition of the 
orthodox. He needs this word of encouragement i 
"Persist, faint not j the pearl is worth all that it 
costs, 11 


Some time ago I paid a visit to a famous Hindu 
pilgrimage centre. Pilgrims were present from all 
parts of India, bathing in the sacred pools and 
worshipping in the temples of their favourite deities. 
A considerable number of those who came to this 
centre might be classed as Bight-seers, but the 
majority of the pilgrims were seeking after righteous¬ 
ness. "Happy are those people who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness/ 1 said Jesus, 4t for they shall 
be satisfied. 1 ' 


It is my conviction that many religious seekers In 
India have become satisfied. They have attained 
an inner personal harmony and face the world with 
a supreme calm. But I cannot help wondering 
whether the majority of these people really knows 
what it means to face intense hunger and thirst# I 
cann ot hel p contra sti n g t hos e who clai m to h ave 
found personal peace with Mr# Gandhi, fasting for 
21 long days, not for himself, but for the sake of 
others. Here was a man who underwent a severe 
ordeal of inner purification, in order to make himsejf 
worthy to lead a great movement of social uplift. 
That is the kind of thing that I think Jesus was 
talking about. "Happy are they who hunger and 
thirst after a purified society, a just social order; 
for if their hunger and thirst become intense enough, 
they will be compelled to do something about it. 1 * 

The beauty of this message of Jesus is that it is 
a message of growth and progress. Through 
partaking of food, hunger is temporarily appeased* 
It is satisfied for the present but it is only a short 
time until the body hungers again. And so it is 
with the quest for a purified society. Each achieve¬ 
ment may give temporary satisfaction, but it has 
within it a leading on quality which compels one 
to undertake new ventures* Ae long as we continue 
to live in an unrighteous world the hunger and thirst 
will be upon us, and happy are they who seek to 
satisfy it. 

The whole world is now acquainted with the 
principle of passive resistance as It was applied by 
the Indian Nationalists. "It was the New Testa¬ 
ment/’ said Mr, Gandhi, "which really awakened me 
to the rightness and value of passive resistance. 
When I read in the Sermon on the Mount such 
passages as *resist not him that is fcvll, but whoso¬ 
ever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also/ and ‘Love your enemies; pray for them 
that persecute you, that ye may be the sons of your 
Father which is in heaven "I was simply overjoyed,.. 
The Bhaga-uadgita deepened the impression, and 
Tolstoy's The Kingdom of God is Within You gave 
It a permanent form." * . __ - ... e .* 

■ The **Love your enemies" which Mr. Gandhi feIt 
was speaking to his own soul, is speaking to others. 
Though few in India as in the West have heard the 
voice/the message remains. Here Is a way out of both 
internal and international difficulties, "Let your love 
be so inclusive that it knows no barriers of ^ste, 
creed, or nation. Expand your capacity for friendship 
until it includes alt men, even those who are 
working against you. Love overcomes all divisions. 


Put your trust in love,' 1 More and more thinking 
men the world over are coming to accept this position. 
Their courage will inspire others. Confidence will 
breed confidence. The way of love will triumph. 

Jesus had a passion that every man should be 
living up to his possibilities. The lost coin should 
be put back into circulation* The lost boy should 
be restored to his father. The man who is living at 
a lower level than his best is not performing his 
proper function in life. This statement of Jesus is 
in direct contrast to the widespread fatalism of much 
of India. Fatalism says, "This is my lot. It is 
ordained ol God, I can do nothing about it," One 
of the major hindrances to our national progress is 
just here. Too many of our fellow citizens are 
content to remain on a level lower than their capa¬ 
bilities might entitle them to attain. The malignant 
spirit of fatalism cannot be exorcised by a word or 
by a sentence, but when religion consistently entreats 
men to come up higher, to live out the fulness of 
their being, it is certain to have a wholesome influence 
upon those who hear* The lost coin may still be 
placed in circulation. 

Jesus thought that every man should make the full 
use of bis talents, but the corollary to this teaching 
is that society should at least provide men with a 
reasonable opportunity for the exercise of their 
abilities—and that, as we all know, ts a pretty 
difficult proposition. But religion dare not 
shy from this task. It must talk social 
justice in season and out of season, until men 
actually begin to apply intelligence to the solution 
of economic problems. This is not a message for 
India alone. It is a universal message, and India 
will do well to heed it. 

Finally, Jesus recognized bis mission as a 
constructive one. He did not come to destroy 
Judaism, but to fulfil it. And that same spirit must 
he the keynote of modem religion. If we see defects 
in other religions, others see equally glaring faults 
in our own. He who criticises, should criticise to 
strengthen. He who observes weaknesses in the 
religions of others, should also stand ready to correct 
the shortcomings of his own religion. It is futile to 
close one's eyes and to say, "Here is all truth." It ia 
futile to engage in sterile conflict with other religions 
Faced by the tremendous forces of irreligiort in 
modern life, there is but one reasonable course for 
men of idealism to pursue. Let each religion 
strengthen the other. Let each religion purify the 
other. And -let all religions in whole-hearted co¬ 
operation, face the world, meet the world, and change 
the world 

THE WAHABEE MOVEMENT* 

(BY Abdul Qayubi Malik, b. a*, Bar-at-law) 

The decadence of Islam as a world system, not 
only in the realm of politics, but in that of econo¬ 
mics, intellect and in all those pursuits which only 
can render national existence honourable, had 
become more than apparent In the beginning of 
the Eighteenth Century. 1 The continuance of 
Muslim rule in India, in Turkey, and in the Vast 
domain of African continent was not the result 
of the ability and competence of the Muslims them¬ 
selves to hold their own against the newborn forces )p 
of European advancement, but to the mutual rival¬ 
ries of the latter and want of co-ordinated plans 
among them to bring about a fair and mutually 
satisfactory division of their Oriental spoils* 
Careful observers of the situation in the East, as 
well as in the West, had become convinced that the 
complete disruption of AI-Islam as a world system 
was merely a matte r of days. Whatever the cause, 

* In tb9 Lahore. 
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■ of this unfortunate state of affairs, it Is safe to 
contend that there was nothing in the teaching-of 
1*1 am itieif that might have helped to produce these 
results. It was therefore, wrong to assert* as some 
European critics of Islam are wont to do, that the 
gradual weakening of the foundations of Islamic 
polity was the result of defects inherent in Muslim’s 
Faith. Those who gave expression to such views 
either forgot or refused to believe that it was due 
to the inspiration of Islam, and to that alone, that 
the Arabs of Arabia and other communities ot the 
Muslim East who had embraced the most demo¬ 
cratic the most natural and simplest of creeds, 
were rid of the superstitions under which they 
bad laboured for the past centuries and were 
started on the highway of their political intellectual 
and moral regeneration. 

The causes of the failure of Mussulmans to 
Continue to achieve results, which adorn the pages 
of Muslim history were not religious but those which 
were the moat direct anti-thesis of religion. It is 
undoubted that the entire host of Muslim reformers, 
to who^e passionate evangel much of the Mussulman's 
present situation is due, were men, who found it 
extremely difficult to reconcile the pure and simple 
tenets of their faith with the serious departure from 
old principles and practices indulged in by ignorant 
masses and by apathetic rulers, selfish statesmen, 
and insubordinate generals who dominated Islam's 
political destiny in later days. As with the motive 
of the inception and growth of Sufi orders of Islam, 
which were intended to furnish a sobering influence 
on Muslim attitude of mind and ambitions in their 
halcyon days, so with the revivalist movements, 
which were prompted to awaken them from the 
lethargy of their latter days' decay* 

Consequently, the first man who denounced uo- 
eparingly political opportunism and intolerance of 
progress by religious classes was Shaikh Mohammad 
I bn Abdul Wahab, the founder of the body called 
Wahabecs, after his name. Horn in L70Q, in Arabia, 
Shaikh Mohammad I bn Abdul Wahab mide many 
pilgrimages to Mecca* and came away disgusted at 
the unrighteous practices prevalent under the shadow 
of the walls of the Sanctum Sinctorum of Muslim 
Faith, Being of a vigorous and restless bent of 
mind, the Shaikh could hardly rest at ease in the 
face of these grave abuses and started an active 
crusade against the authors of innovations which 
bore no relation to the original Islam. He travelled 
extensively In Nejd, his native province, and so 
-effective was his fiery eloquence and the truth and 
simplicity of his arguments, that within the course 
of the first ten years of his mission, the whole of 
Central Arabia, "became a throbbing centre of an 
active reformist movement* Shaikh Muhammad Jbn 
Abdul Wahab achieved his greatest triumph by 
winning the adherence of Muhammad lbn-i-Saud to 
bis principles. The missionaries of Wahabee move- 
merit penetrated remote corners of the Muslim world 
mnd infused new hopes* new aspirations and new 
Ambitions into a numerous body of those whose own 
misgivings of the misguided and misdirected 
tendencies of the degenerate Muslims had made them, 
warm partisans of the new movement. Scores of 
thousands of men now flocked to the banner of 
Shaikh Muhtmmad Ibu Abdul Wahab. and when he 
-died in 17&7. he left behind a huge following, whose 
representatives In Northern and Eastern India and 
those In Egypt and Algeria became ardent exponents 
-of the revival of Islam as a symbol of absolute 
equality and austere simplicity, which had been such 
^distinguished features of Islam’s earlier days. 

It is a well known fact that the birth of every 
new movement is always accompanied by a violent 


enthusiasm which, while making It art agency erf 
potential good, renders some of its characteristics a 
source of mixed blessing. While the Wahabee 
movement led to abiding results in the domain of 
religious reform, its political tendencies showed 
it most clearly to be the means of disruption in the 
field of politics. That the restless Wahabee repre¬ 
sentatives should be dissatisfied with the want of 
cohesion, of solidarity and with the lack of sent^ 
merits of brotherhood of all Mussulmans irrespective 
of the privileges of rank and birth, one can easily 
understand, out what is absolutely incomprehen¬ 
sible was the Wahabee enthusiasm to right all 
political abuses In one movement. It was good 
bo*h for the Muslim world and the Wahabee them¬ 
selves that their Arabian campaigns against the 
Eyptian forces of Ibrahim Pasha* son of Mohammed 
All. the first Khedive of Egypt, proved abortive 
and thenceforth rulers of Nejd* which had now 
become a Theocracy, devoted themselves entirely to 
the betterment of their spiritual condition. 

If unsuccessful in Arabia, Wahabee ambitious 
to have a say in the amelioration of the political lot 
of the Mussulmans in other parts, however, did not 
die a natural death. The expedition led by Maulvi 
Ismail Shahid of Delhi against the Sikh rulers of 
the Peshawar province In aid of the Pathaos in the 
beginning of the last century was the last bid of the 
Reformers to give a practical expression to their 
political profession* Ever since the Wahabee move¬ 
ment has tended more and more to become purely 
a religious movement, giving rise to two important 
schools of religious reform. The Deobartd School, 
which embodies a considerable effort in the conserva¬ 
tion of Islamic spirit ml learning and research, is the 
most brilliant example of what religious reform, 
directed on right linss, can achieve, and no movement 
could justly be characterised poor, which has produced 
such men as Maulvi Nazir Hussain, the celebrated 
D-I hi jurist, Maulvi Rashid Ahmad of Gangob, 
Maulana Muhammad Quasim, Maulana Anwar Shah, 
and the eminent divine the late Maulana Mahmud- 
ul-Hasan of Deo band. The works of Maulana 
Kifayatullah, Maulana Abdul Kafant A*ad and Mufti 
Zia-ud-Dtn of Russia, an alumnus of the Deo band 
Dar-ul-Olocm, bear the stamp of the Nejd revival. 
Those who have studied the writings of the late 
Sir Sayed Ahmad and those of the Minca Ghulam 
Ahmad of Qadian will discover in them a marked 
affinity with the principles of the Wahabee revivaL 
Wahabeeism, as such, has ceased to be—but who 
can dispute the fact that much of the reformed and 
intelligent interpretation of Islam as an ideal spiritual 
and social morality, that is now apparent throughout 
AUIslam, is for the most part due to the so-called 
WahabceismP .By far the largest contribution that 
the Nejd moment has made to the purification of 
religious thought in our times and to popular awaken¬ 
ing to the n^ed for spiritual an I social well-bein^. 
Is its inspiration for half a dozen other movements Si 
different parts of the Muslim world. 


All Burma Industrial Exhibition:—An 

All Burma Industrial Exhibition will be held at Basse!a 
during the Last week of November L936 under the auspier^CC 
of Industry fit Commerce Society of Burma. The 
Exhibitions which where held uo<?er the above Society In 
Rangoon* Yeaengyaung and Moulrnefu were very 
successful. Special facilities will be given to the Indian 
and Foreign exhibitors from overseas. Usual coaOessioo* 
of passage and fr-ight from transport companies will bo 
obtained- Inteitu-d exhibitors are requested to inquire 
particular* from the Exhibition Secretary, All Ruma 
Industrial Exhibition* No, 282-23A Barr Street* 
Rangoon* , 
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■ LIFE IN NAZI GERMANY. 

*+Foreign Afaire*\ Ntto York, publishes three article 
on various a^jnds of lift to JVasi Germany from which 
H76 take the three attractspublished hehw. The fret fa on 
Outturn by Dorothy Thomson (Jfrs. Sinclair Lewis)\ the 
second on Labour by Forman Thomos t Socialist Leader in 
the U . 3* A ; the last on Education by Gharles Am Hear4 m 
The three art idee are valuable estimate* of prasdn* day 
tendencies in Germany i 

Culture, 

The control of every conceivable branch of German 
culture Is complete. It begins, not by censoring: 
what actually appears, but by determining who shall 
be the creators and transmitters of culture. No 
publication, no concert platform, no publishing bouse, 
no theatre, no gallery, is open to any writer, artist, 
or musician, who has not first of all run the gauntlet 
of the Propaganda Ministry, 

Now the first result of this, of course, is that a 
man’s degree of mendacity decides whether he lives 
or dies, produces or starves* In the main, the 
newspapers and periodicals today are still written by 
the same men who wrote them prior to March 1933, 
A vast insincerity, then* lies over the whole of 
German culture. A shamefaced compromise, an 
agonized inner cleavage rends the German artist. 
Day by day he is forced to ask himself; ‘'Shall 
I compromise or shall I perish P* This, rather than 
the enforced emigration of those artists who 
Cither could not or would not compromise, is 
the greatest tragedy of German culture. The 
"alien and disruptive” spirits have departed. 
The artists are assembled, each in his proper 
compartment, each properly certified as to ancestry 
and breeding, competency and ideology, each holding 
from the proper authority his license to create. No 
Jewish taint corrupts them; no breath of non-Germanic 
internationalism, of bourgeois pecularity, of Catholic 
obscurantism perverts them. 

It appears that the creative process is something 
quite different. The Spirit of the Times is elusive. 
Yesterday, in the midst of chaos, one caught a glimpse 
of her garment. But today she is ordered to 
appear^ her devotees are assembled; and she doesn’t 
Show up. In her place comes a marionette. It is 
properly labelled "Spirit of the Times'* or “Life 
Feeling/ The face is her face, but the voice 
is the voice of Dr, Goebbcls. This is not to 
say that words, plays, pictures, and sculptures 
are not being produced in Germany today. They are. 
But they neither speak a language intelligible to the 
rest of the western worldj nor do they passionately 
incarnate a new German spirit. For the most part 
they are hack stuff. 

It would, however, be presenting a false picture to 
give the impression that no criticism at aU breaks 
through the crust of licensing and censorship. In the 
intellectual periodicals, in some German books and 
verses brave voices speak. They frame their words 
carefully, they use, where they can. the prevailing 
idiom, but through them breathes a whisper of an old 
wind, the wind of Freedom. 

Many forces propelled National Socialism into 
power. But what was that spirit, the spirit which 
revolted -both against communism and against the 
stuffiness of bourgeois conceptions, which groped for 
a happier social order, modern, yet rooted in the 
whole German past? The rebellion against sterile 
ante Ik ctualism, against the mechanistic conception 
of man a Nietzachean avowbl of the heroic as 
-opposed to the secure and rational existence} the 
-desire for the self-disciplined community of free men, 
rather than the congeries of anarchic atoms of the 
.capitalist-bourgeois state, or the society of regimented 
madses of the Marxian order} the longing for a 


re-established contact with nature and with wonder—* 
aU these things are In the German soul, and 
have found expression in German literature and 
German art, and in some vague and formless ■ 
way dominated the Youth Movement both 

before and after the War, The conception 

of society not as a machine but as an orchestra,. 
communal yet individual, co-operative yet voluntary, 
united but not uniform, was breathing through 
German society years before the Nazis came to 
power, hindered by organized forma, parties, and 
system of thought. It was the longing expressed 
by Thomas Mann in the phrase "the truth for us - 
lies somewhere between Athens and Moscow/ And 
this spirit attracted to National Socialism—and also 
to the ranks of those who lined up against it—some 
of the most idealistic youth of Germany, But the 
National Socialist machine Is no lees sterile a mecha¬ 
nism because it regiments men under the banners 
of the will to bread and Freedom, and the liber at torf 
of the Folk“Soul. Allegedly fighting the spirit of 
Bolshevism, National Socialism has adopted its 
entire technique, A people which wished to be 
free has forged its own chains. 

Labour. 

Why did German labour accept, why does it still' 
endure, the Nasi rule? For no reason primarily 
inherent in German character. And given certain 
conditions, unless we learn from European experience, 
the same sort of thing might easily befall Labour in 
the United States, The German labour movement 
under the Weimar Republic, though for stronger 
than the American now is, was not as strong as might 
appear from the figures. It was beset by many 
difficulties, among them these 

1. It was divided, and for the bitterness of that 
division the Russian controlled policy of the commu¬ 
nists was largely though not wholly responsible, t 

2, It had failed to win the "little men/ especially 
the farmers and agricultural workers. Nothing is 
clearer today than that an urban proletariat, no 
matter how well organized, cannot of Itself win a 
revolution so long as the owning class can make air 
alliance with the middle class followers of a Fascist 
demagogue or recruit loyal armies from the peasantry^ 

3* Extensive unemployment, which grew as the 
world depression deepened, made St hard for the 
German unions to contemplate a general strike such 
as they once had made effective against the Kapn 
Putsch, They were unable to find a way to do 
anything for the young unemployed; and these 
Hitler won, 

4. But the outstanding lesson of the collapse of 
the German labour movement was that labour cannot 
rest on its oars; it must push forward to retain the 
social reforms already 1 won. Labour can not 
declare a moratorium, as did the German Social 
Democrats and trade, unionists, on the old socialist 
idealism and programme without losing the militant 
loyalty of the masses in the foce of Fascism's false 
but vigorous idealism and its appeal to outraged 
nationalism. Neither can a communist philosophy 
bo successful if its application, as in the case ot 
Germany, he subordinated to Russian ideals and to 
Russian national needs rather than to the demands 

of the local situation, . realpatidar.com 

The mass of workers, in certain circumstances 
and under intelligent and courageous leadership, can 
carry on a war or a strike with desperate heroism. 

But masses as masses will never on their own 
initiative carry through, a revolution under Such 
circumstances as those now existing In Germany, 

Not while Hitler holds the loyalty ot the army, and 
is able to supply more jobs than could his umnediate 
predecessors. . - 
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Fascism is not, as some writers and speakers have 
maintained, a conspiracy ot capitalists. It is a phase 
of capitalism, accepted by big 1 industrialists and 
Junkers as preferable to communism or socialism. 
It upholds the lights of private property, the class 
division of income and the institution of profit. But 
individual capitalists are not the real power behind 
the dictator. Herr Thysscn aided Hitler; but he 
does not run Hitler; indeed he travels much -for 
bis health." The employer (“the leader") ha9 his own 
troubles in a totalitarian state which compels banks 
and insurance companies to take government paper, 
imposes “voluntary" special taxes upon business, 
reserves the right to remove "the leader" of an 
enterprise, and compels all employers under certain 
conditions to keep their workers and to contribute to 
social services for them. 

Education. 

"The object of our education," declared Hitler, is 
to produce "the political soldier." The system of 
education directed to creating the political soldier 
M should include all Germans, whoever they are and 

whatever may be their functions..Whoever has 

passed through this system of education is a political 
soldier. The military man in a strict sense is only 
distinguished from this soldier by the special instruc- 
tion which he has received." Any other values that 
may be cherished are subordinate to this superlative 
value, and must not weaken or conflict with it. 
Intellectualism, urbanity aesthetics, femininity, are 
decadent, says Baumler; the new Germany represents 
the virile and dominating principle of life. The Army 
is the perfect embodiment of this principle. As an 
inescapable corollary to the exaltation of force and 
the Army, is the condemnation of everything 
associated with the advancement of women in 
civilization and the advancement of civilization 
through feminine interests and activities. 

Women are the servants of men; men are the 
soldiers of the State; and Adolf Hitler is the State. 
This doctrine controls the formulation of curricula 
for the schools. Coupled with the exaltation of 
force and the Army and the restriction of women to 
biological functions, is the doctrine of "race." 
According to this doctrine there is such a thing a9 a 
pure German or Aryan race. To this element of race 
Germany owes her greatness and will owe still 
greater achievements to come. 

Perfect regimentation characterizes all student life. 
The way to the university and careers is not open to 
talents on the basis of intellectual powers and 
attainments. No student can advance in learning 
without receiving the approval of Youth Leaders and 
Nazi party ofliciais. 

What will come out of education in the Third 
Reich P The answer to that question is bound up. 
of course, in the fate of all German economy and 
foreign policy, and few will be bold enough to declare 
that fate now. Yet there is no doubt about the 
tendencies of education in Hiller’s State. For faith 
in independent researoh, frank consideration of con¬ 
flicting views, open discussion, judicial temper, the 
things which mark liberal education, the Nazi system 
substitutes contempt for all these Values. It scorns 
Independent research, save in some branches of 
natural scienoe. It suppresses conflicting views. 
It despises open discussion as effete, the judicial 
temper as a sign o[ weakness. Its. purpose is to 
turn out a generation of youth drilled in party 
dootrines and objectives, ignorant of all other 
considerations, contemptuous of other races and 
peoples, equipped with powerful bodies and narrow 
minds for the work of the State— especially its 
supreme work, war. * 


As the years pa9s this iron discipline gains in 
effect. There has been some resistance from 
children and parents belonging to certain political 
and religious groups to the system of regimentation. 

But as this generation passes resistance may be 
expected to diminish. If the Hitler regime continues 
for several years, the German people will be a people 
almost totally ignorant of the outside world and in¬ 
different to all idea9 and interests not contained in 
the Nazi creed. It is difficult to see how opposing 
ideas can make any headway in Germany against 
this system, unless there is an economic crash or a 
disrupting war. In fact the scheme of education, 
coupled with other propaganda, is designed to 
prepare the German people for hunger and misery 
and to glorify privation in the interest of Hitlers State. 

The whole case i9 summed up in the formula*. "We 
can do without butter, but we cannot do without 
cannon.” 

Besides bringing up a generation predisposed 
to war and prepared to serve the military State 
when it i9 ready to strike, Nazi education 
shuts Germany off from intellectual intercourse 
with other nations. With independence of 
research and thought destroyed in German univer¬ 
sities, students who once flocked there by the 
hundreds turn elsewhere. Except for branches 
specifically physical and mathematical, German 
science sinks toward the level of partisan charlatanry. 
German learned publications which once circulated 
throughout the world have dropped in quality and lost 
respect that they formerly commanded. Nor do 
German students, apart from the exiles, expect to 
find a friendly reception in other countries or to 
derive advantages from study abroad. Turned in 
upon themselves, nourishing deep resentments, and 
lashed to fury by a militant system of education, the 
German people are conditioned for that day when 
Hitler, his technicians, and the army, are ready and 
are reasonably sure of the pro9pect9 of success in a 
sudden and devastating attack, Ea9t or West. To 
cherish any other conception of Hitler's State or of 
the aims of German education is to cherish a delusion. 

THE LATE DR. AN SARI.* 

Doctor Mukhtar Ahmad Ansari, B.A„ M.D., M.S.. 
M.R.CJ5, L.R.C.P., was born at You9ufpur, district 
Ghazipur, U P, on December 25, 1880, in an ancient 
family of divines, qazis, warriors and administrators, 
famous throughout Northern India. Their skill in 
medicine begins with Dr. Ansari’s brothers. As a 
child, he was educated in the local Muktab and then 
in 1887 he joined the Queen's Collegiate School at 
Benares and passed his middle school examination 
there in 1893. In the same year he went over to 
Allahabad and passed in 1895 his matriculation from 
the Government High School. Thereafter he entered 
the. Muir Central College for Intermediate Science 
which he passed in 189/. The following year he 
went to Hyderabad (Deccan) and joined the Nizam's 
College affiliated to the University of Madras. He 
took his degree In 1900 with the sciences for his 
subjects. While in Hyderabad he was a member 
of the Y. M. C. A. and was always popular with his 
fellow collegians and hostel mates. 

His keen intellect and bright career at the College .COITI 
won for him the Nizam's scholarship for post¬ 
graduate studies abroad. He proceeded to England 
and joined the University of Edinburgh as a 
medical student. In 1905 he obtained the degree of 
M. B., Ch. came to London and joined the Charing 
Cross Hospital as a post graduate student, being 
demonstrator in the same hospital. He passed the 
primary F. R. C. SL also He did not appear for the* 

•Th* Tim* j, D*lbi. , ITT] 
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final. He passed hh M* R. G. S. (Eng.) and 
L* R. C. P., (Edin.) examination* in J 90S as also the 
examination for the degree of M* D,, of the Edin¬ 
burgh University, a f. CO m 

His merits achieved recognition iri the distinction, 
then unique for any non-Englishman > of being House 
Surgeon of the Charing Cross Hospital in 1907* 

In 1908 he was made Resident Medical Officer of 
the London Lock Hospital and in the same year he 
obtained the degree of Master of Surgery, of the 
University of Edinburgh. In 1909 he was appointed 
House Surgeon of the Lock Hospital for Women and 
Children, Harrow Hoad, London. 

About the end of 1909 he returned to India and 
began consulting practice in Delhi from January 
1910* But hardly had he settled down when, during 
the Turko-Balkan War of X9U-12 he organized and 
led to Turkey as Director the famous All-India 
Medical Mission. The Mission's splendid work in 
the service of the sick and wounded and Dr. An sari’s 
name are still gratefully remembered in Turkey. The 
Sultan of Turkey in recognition of his services to 
the sick and wounded decorated him with the highest 
order given in Turkey to any foreigner, the First 
Class Order of Medjidia, 

In 1916-17 he plunged into active Indian politics 
and joined Tilak’s Home Rule League. He 
took a prominent part in the Delhi Congress 
of 1918 and was appointed one of the Joint 
Secretaries of the All-India Congress Committee, 
which post he held almost continuously 
Ml *1927. He was Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the All-India Muslim League which 
also held its annual session at Delhi in ISIS* His 
address delivered in that capacity and subsequently 
confiscated by the Government, marks the begnning 
of the Kbilafat movement which was to exercise later 
a deep influence not only on the fortunes of Turks 
but also on Indian politics in so far as it brought 
Muslims as a body into the Congress fold* He 
joined the Satyagraha movement started by the 
Mahatma Gandhi and, needless to say, was one of 
the first who responded to Gandhtji’s call for non- 
co-operation, in December 1920 he presided over 
the annual session of the All-India Muslim League 
which was held at Nagpur along with the Indian 
National Congress. 

He was Congress Secretary in charge of and a 
member of the Civil Disobedience Enquiry Committee 
which toured India in 1922 and issued a divided 
report, Dr, Ansari advocating the no*change policy. 
The same year he presided at the All-India Khilafat 
Conference at Gaya, 

He was Chairman of the Special Session of the 
Indian National Congress which was called at' Delhi 
in September 192.* and helped substantially in 
bringing about a compromise between the no-change 
and pro change parties of the Congress. 

December 1927 brought him the crowning achieve¬ 
ment of_ his career. The nation signalized its 
appreciation of his services by bestowing upon him 
the greatest honour in its gift. He was elected 
President of the Indian National Congress, Madras, 
and presided over a session that was remarkable in 
many respects. He presided over the All-Parties 
Conference held at Delhi in 192S whose work was 
later taken up by a smaller committee that produced 
the famous document called aftsr the late Pandit 
Motilal Nehru. He wa«« also president of the two 
national conventions of Lucknow and Calcutta in 
1929* 

His passion for Nationalism and inter-communal 
unity led him to found the Nationalist Muslim Party 
which, under his leadership, bas tendered invaluable 
service to the cause of Nationalism, His unfailing 
efforts to achieve inter-communal unity as also 


among the various sections of the Muslim community 
are too well known to require re-iteration here. 

In August 19HG he, as Acting President of the 
Congress and his famous working Committee were 
arrested at his house at Daryaganj, Delhi, and 
sentenced to six months' imprisonment. During the 
Gandhi-Irwin negotiations he played an important 
art in the achievement of an honourable settlement 
etweeo the Congress and the Government. He 
would have been a prominent member of the Second 
Round Table Conference. But it is a tribute 
to his patriotism and determined hostility to 
communal ism that the Government were unwilling 
to invite him and the Muslim delegation $ 
communalists was implacably opposed to his 
inclusion as a member of the conference. 

On Gandhiji’s return from London, developments 
took place with astounding rapidity. What hap¬ 
pened is recent history. Dr. Ansari, succeeded 8abu 
Raj end ra Prasad as Acting President of the 
Congress and was arrested and imprisoned for six 
months. His health had become Very poor during the 
six months in jail necessitating a visit to Europe 
immediately after release* On the urgent and peremp¬ 
tory advice of a famous heart specialist in 
Germany and Austria Dr* Ansari had to retire from 
active politics in 1934, until his heart became fit 
to bear the strain and excitement of public Iifeu 
Education 1 al, Reconstruction. 

Ever since he entered public life Dr. Ansari has 
been deeply interested in the education of Mussul¬ 
mans* From 1913 to 1920 he was a prominent 
and progressive trustee of the M, A O. College of 
Aligarh in which capacity he rendered valuable 
service to the institution. In 1920 the non-co-operat¬ 
ing Muslim leaders among whom Dr, Ansari wae 
foremost founded the Jamia Mi Ilia* the National 
Muslim University, an institution run on strictly 
National lines and independent of Government aid 
and Government control. 

The Jamia originally founded at Aligarh was In 
1925 brought to Delhi by the efforts of Dr, Ansari 
and Hakim Ajmal Khan who was its Chancellor, On 
the death of Hakim Ajmal Khan in December 1927, 
Dr. Ansari succeeded to the Chancellorship of the 
University which post he occupied ever since. 
Parliamentary Board President. 

in May, 1934, Doctor Ansari was elected President 
of the Congress Parliamentary Board, and under his 
able leadership the Congress won the Assembly 
election throughout the country. 

In 1935 Doctor Ansari resigned, because of ill- 
health, but he continued taking keen interest in the 
Congress. After a period of rest, he attended the 
Lucknow Congress, where his advice was sought on 
every important question. ■ 

He was expected to prove a great pillar of strength 
during the next elections, but his sad death came at 
a juncture, when he was most needed. 

Dr. Ansari leaves behi id him his widow Begum 
Ansari, bis only son Harojd Ansari, (who is now in 
England,) and bis adopted daughter Zohra aged 13* 

WOMEN'S FELLOWSHIP OF SERVICE, 

We give below the constitution of the Indian 
Women’s Fellowship of Service: 

(1) The Society shall be called "The Indian 
Women's Fellowship of Service.* (The Women's 
Servants of India Society). 

(2) The object^ of the Society la to form a 
fellowship of women workers which shall guide and 
train women as national missionaries for toe service 
of India; and which shall seek to promote by all 
constitutional moans, the interests ol the Indian 
people 
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(3) The Society wilt consist of a President, 
Vice-Free Ident, mem hers and members under training. 
The President and Vice-President shall be elected by 
the members of the Society. They shall hold office 
for three years and shall be eligible lor re-election, 

(4J The affairs of the Society will be managed by 
a Council consisting of the President, Vice- 
President, and three members elected annually 
by members and members under training* The 
retiring members shall be eligible for re-election, 

(5) Even? applicant on admission shall undergo 
a period of probadonershjp for two years. At the 
end of this period, she shall become a member under 
training, and continue so lor a further period of three 
years. Every probationer, or member under training 
shall place herself under the guidance and control of 
the President or senior member as appointed and 
shall do such work and devote herself to such 
studies as the President or senior member as appoint¬ 
ed may direct. No probationer shall be admitted to 
be a member under training unless she is recom¬ 
mended by three fourths of the existing members. 
The name of any probationer or member under 
training may be removed from the roll, on a recom¬ 
mendation to that effect being made by the Presi¬ 
dent with the concurrence oi not less than three- 
fourths of the members of the Council. The Council 
will not be bound to disclose the reasons for such 
removal, 

(6) Marriage on the part of a probationer, mem¬ 
ber-under-training* or member, shall involve resigna¬ 
tion, If marriage takes place before full membership 
has been entered upon, refund must be made to the 
Society of such proportion of the sum expended upon 
the person, in fees, allowances, etc., as shall be 
determined by the Council of the Society* 

(7> Every member shall, at the time of admission 
undertake the following vows ;—- 

(*') My life shall be a life of service and sacrifice 
dedicated to the common good of mankind and 
quickened by the faith that love shall permeate the 
Universe. 

(<V> The highest good of my countrymen shall 
always be first in my thoughts, and I will give them 
the best that is in me, seeking no personal advantage 
for myself. 

Cii7) I would regard all Indians as my brothers, 
and work for the advancement of all without distinct 
tion of caste and creed* 

<iv) I will be content with such provision for 
myself as the Society will be able to make. I will 
devote no part of my energies to earning money for 
myself, 

(v) I will lead a pure* personal life* 

(w*) I will engage *in no personal quarrel with any 
One* and shall seek in all ways to promote the sense 
of fellowship amongst my Follow-members, 

(m'O I always keep in view the aims of the 
Society, and watch over its interests with the utmost 
seal, doing all I can to advance its work and ideas. 
I will never do anything which is inconsistent with 
the objects of the Society, 

By^-Laws, 

(1) During the period of trial, a probationer shall 
receive an allowance of Rs. 40 with free quarters* 
During each of the three years following, she shall 
receive an allowance of Rs. 60 per month with free 
quarters* On admission to full membership, she 
ehall be entitled to Rs* 80 per month with free 
quarters, 

X2) Travelling allowances, secretarial and office 
expenses, also grants for special purposes where 
sanctioned by the Council, are to be made from the 
funds of the Society* 


(3) Leave may be arranged for and granted by 
the Council. In the case of those probationers or 
members, employed under outside agencies, the leave 
arranged for by these agencies must be reported 
to the Council when sanctioned. 

(4) Where free quarters are not available for 
probationers or members, rent allowance not exceed- - 
ing Rs, 15 per month in Bombay or Rs 10 else¬ 
where will be granted* 

(5) The President and Council may grant in 
special circumstances special allowances to a 
member or probationer suitable to the requirements 
of her case. 

(6) Provident Fund scheme to be arranged by 
the Council of the Servants of India Society. 

ETHIOPIA AND THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS* 

The Hindu , May 6, I9S6. . 

Simultaneously with the ceremonial entry of the , 
Italian troops into the Ethiopian Capital, the Italian 
dictator was, as was to be expected, staging a Roman 
triumph in the Italian Capital* Barring a procession 
of the vanquished Emperor in chains, the celebra¬ 
tions can be said to have been in the grand old style* 
The Powers who had prided themselves on their 
championship of Liberty and suppression of aggres¬ 
sion would fain forget the whole thing as a bad 
dream; but it is obvious that Sgr* Mussolini Is 
determined to force It down their throats and make i* 
them swallow hi s jitit a&ompU* Lest they should' 
forget It, he declared that Ethiopia was Italian by 
ti£hi of conquest and “we are ready to defend our 
victory with Che same determination with which 
we have won it,* In these unequivocal terms the 
Duce has preached to the Powers the law of the. 
jungle—'the triumph of might over right. 

The Leader* May 6, 1936* 

Will Italy flourish after thus outraging the laws of 
God and humanity? Will the conquest of Abyssinia 
bring it peace and plenty? From all accounts its 
internal economic position is desperate* Where will 
it find the enormous sum of money needed to develop 
the country which is expected to become a part of 
the Roman Empire? Will Signor Mussolini, intoxi¬ 
cated by his success, embark, upon fresh adventures 
of conquest? Abyssinia's natural resources are 
reported to be poor and are not likely to satisfy the 1 
Duce* There is gold in Kenya and South Africa* 
The latter, as a result of Italian victories* has 
suddenly awakened to the necessity of strengthening 
Its defences. There are the Sudan and Egypt, which 
may tempt Signor Mussolini’s cupidity. He ha* 
been dreaming of a big empire In Africa* 

Abyssinia occupies an Important strategic position 
and it can be used by Italy as a base for further 
military exploits. Far-reaching banes are raised by 
the Italian Victory, and Europe** peace has become 
still more precarious* This, however, is not so much 
our Look-out. The feeling uppermost in our mind is 
on© of unutterable disgust and of contempt foe 
Europe*© pretensions, combined with sympathy 
for fallen Abyssinia. Of all the nations of Europe, 
France most provokes our contempt after Italy itself, 
Europe, and through Europe the whole world, are in 
for a very bad time* 

The Tribune, May 6, 1936* 

And now the Kingdom of Ethiopia lies at the feet 
of Signor Mussolini. The Negus has lost his crown 
and sceptre- But what matters more is that his 
country has lost its freedom* The Reuter message 
which says that the Negus has left Djibouti on boaid 
a British warship f or an unknown place adds that 
‘■he will continue the fight for the independence of 
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his country through diplomatio channels.” For | 
decades the world has not been regaled with a more 
amusing piece of news. But it cannot tarry to enjoy 
it/ Foe the situation created by the success of Italian 
aggression in Ethiopia is frightful. The League is 
dead and decomposed. The system of collective 
security has gone to pieces. Europe has reverted to 
pre-War militarism. New problems have arisen in 
Africa and in the Mediterraneanu The atmosphere is 
tilted with distrust, jealousy and rancour and with 
the rumbling of the approaching storm. 

Sind Observer w Karachi. 

The Italians and their Duce may rejoice at their 
Victory but they cannot forget that they had used 
all inconceivable inhuman methods of warfare to 
conquer a primitive people, armed with very much 
less effective weapons than theirs, and thus have 
brought disgrace on . Christian civilisation which 
they profess a wish to propagated There is no 
Christianity in all this brutality but inhuman lust 
for power and expansion. 

That is not alL The Negus before leaving his ■ 
country pronounced the last and final curse on those 
who despoiled bis country that by the same weapons 
they used against him they will fight and perish In 
Europe—and for which every country in that 
continent, America, and Japan are making feverish 
preparations. 

With this terrible act of aggression on the part 
of an European Power, the League of Nations is as 
good as dead. It can serve no useful political 
purpose and the sooner the Geneva show is closed 
down the better. None can punish an aggressor; 
nobody has any frust in the League? and it can only 
live to further disgrace itselfi England and France 
are at loggerheads, and there can be no unity of 
policy on any question in future at Geneva, 

Japan, Germany, and Italy, three aggressive 
nations, have killed the League of Nations; and the 
selfishness of England and France slowly prepared 
its grave, 

„ It only remains for Europe to form open alliances 
on the old model and when the hour of fetal maturity 
arrives to end its life. 

Amrita Batar Batrika^ May 7,1936. 

' Whether this betrayal of a weaker member of 
the League by the great European Powers will help 
them to prolong their predatory existence for a 
reasonable number of years still remains to be seen. 
Africa and a large slice or Asia have been already 
parcelled out among the Imperialist Powers; and the 
supply of weak nations on whom they can safely prey 
has by this time been fairly exhausted. And yzt t 
Imperialist greed knows no satiety. Increasing 
rivalry between the Imperialist Powers makes 
ultimate conflict inevitable and the day perhaps is 
not far off when, for want of coloured victims, 
European nations will be compelled to tear each 
Other to pieces. “The West will perishr said the 
Abyssinian Emperor as he left his native shores, 
more In sorrow than in anger; and we shall not be 
surprised if his ominous utterance turns out to 
be prophetic. 

, The 'fete of Abyssinia, however painful, is not 
without its lessons for those subject races who 
are at present groaning under Imperialist domination. 
To count on a change of heart in those who thrive 
Oil the r exploitation of weaker peoples is worse 
rty&ri useless. It is madness to expect that they 
T^ill let go their victims in a fit of repentance or 
compassion* To preach pacificism is only to 
strengthen the unscrupulous and the strong. 
Salvation, therefore, can come to the weaker races 
When they have not only developed the indomitable 


| May 16 

will to overcome all opposition, but joined ha*^ 
with one another in forming a League of oppressed 
Nations bent on throwing off the Imperialist yoke. 

Indian Witness^ May 7, 1936. 

Italy has prepared the way for taking over th^ 
whole of Abyssinia by giving out the report that 
this will be necessary In order to put an end to the 
tyranny which exists m that country. It Is the *ame 
story over again. But it does not sound very well 
in 1936. There is no need to turn back the pages of" 
history to find what other conquering nations have 
said under similar circumstances. We do not justify 
the present by the past, Italy stands condemned 
before the world today and nothing she can say or do* 
will lighten this condemnation. 

MYSORE HINDU WIDOWS 1 
REMARRIAGE BILL. 

Permission ha» been accorded by the Dewan- 
Presidentof the Mysore Representative Assembly 
for the introduction of a private bill to remove all 
legal obstacles to the marriage of Hindu widows in 
the Mysore State, given notice of by Mr, K. T- 
Bashyam Iyengar and Brahmachari T, Rama- 
chandra. 

The general principles of the Bill will be placed 
before the Represent a rive Assembly in June next. 

In the statement of general principles of the Bill,, 
the authors say:— 

Mysore has not as yet a Regulation corresponding 
to Act IV of 18£)6 which legalises the re-marriage 
of Hindu widows and we are therefore certainly 
behind British India in this respect. The British 
Act of 1856 was the outcome of the efforts of the 
late Pandit Is war Chandar Vidyasagar, making it 
applicable to all Hindu widows who may be so- 
minded as to re-marry In spite of the traditional 
interpretation of the Hindu Law or customs to the 
contrary. 

The Bill is purely a permissive measure and aims 
at removing legal obstacles to the remarriage of suclv 
Hindu widows as wish to remarry and at legitimising 
the children born of such wedlock. It endeavours to 
meet the growing consciousness of the educated 
Hindus who believe that the remarriage of Hindu 
widows is not opposed to the true interpretation of 
the precepts of Hindu religion but is also in conso- 
nance with the principles of justice and equity. It 
does not affect the right of a Hindu widow who is 
allowed to remarry by the custom of her community. 

The rules of consanguinity and affinity under the 
Hindu Law are made applicable to the case of re 
marriage and the widows' gothram is fixed as that of 
her father for purposes of her re-marriage. The 
customary marriage ceremonies generally observed 
in the case of the first marriage are made applicable 
to the re-marriages. In the case of a minor widow/ 
the consent of her guardian in marriage is made 
obligatory except where her first marriage had been 
consummated. 

The right of a widow in the estate of her deceased 
husband ceases on her marriage and she is divested 
of all rights inherited from him which then pass On to- 
the next heir of her deceased husband. In the 
absence of such heir, the re-married widow continues 
to enjoy them as her absolute estate, rights 

acquired by her under gift deed or will from her 
deceased husband are deemed to be her absolute 
estate unless there b a prohibition to remarry in the 
deed of gift or the will. 

A re-married widow continues to be the guardian 
of her children by the first husband until a civil 
court appoints another person in her place a» 
guardian at the instance of some interested person. 
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THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
'Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
of the many uses of cement and concrete. 

* All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
'now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
.architects and surveyors. 

# The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
•discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking. 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 

.producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you* 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire q f the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
•uttermost. ^ ~ — 

# The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— 

its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful, _ 1 

• For further particulars write to c '- ■*' 
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1/you art interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
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Businessmen's Manifesto :—The manifesto 
denouncing PanditJawabarial’s faith in Socialism 
expressed in his Congress presidential address, 
which certain businessmen oi Bombay have felt 
called upon to issue, is calculated to inflame 
opinion against the existing system even more 
than the Pandit's fervent advocacy. To begin 
with, businessmen are part of society and their 
interests are, or should be, identical with those of 
the society of which they are a part. There is 
no word in this manifesto to show that the 
signatories realise that the present industrial 
system, with the profit motive as its central 
and inspiring principle, has come into universal 
discredit not only with economists and states¬ 
men hut also with moralists and . religious 
thinkers. Leaving aside Soviet Russia, every¬ 
where the State is assuming control over 
increasing spheres in industrial economics by 
way of eliminating the profit motive in them. 
The Conservative British Prime Minister, Mr* 
Baldwin, announced some time hack that the 
important coal industry 1 in Britain would be 
taken over by the State and operated as a 
national enterprise for the use and service of the 
people. In the United States, another great 
capitalist country, Government, in the interests of 
the nation, felt obliged to exceed the limits of the 
Constitution in extending control over industrial 
life* The , Supreme Court decided that these 
measures were unconstitutional but the trend of 
opinion in America is that the Constitution should 
be changed early to meet present day conditions. 
Mere denunciation of Socialism will do no good 
in this country or elsewhere. We heard a 
rumour that the Government of the United 
Provinces wished to arrest the Pandit for his 
views on Socialis e expressed in his address to 
the Lucknow Congress but it was overruled by 
higher authority. Without any hint of an 
alternative to the Pandit's Socialism, the 


Bombay manifesto might be mistaken for a 
demand for executive action to stop the Pandit 
from proclaiming his views, Mr. D. F; 
Khaitan of Calcutta, President of the Federa¬ 
tion of Indian Chambers of Commerce', scents 
such a danger and has hastened to declare, with 
reference to the Bombay, manifesto that no 
repressive legislation can cure the malady- ' He 
points out the true line of averting revolutionary 
propaganda when he adds: “Toying with the 
problem is fraught with grave danger; no time 
should be lost by the Governments, Central and 
Provincial, in launching a big drive against 
poverty and unemployment* Misery is not 
appeased by a tale of deficit budgets*”, The 
signatories to the manifesto must have realised by 
now that, so far from counteracting, their produc¬ 
tion has Imparted fresh momentum to the Pandit's 
propaganda- For our own part we do not 
believe that the root of the evil today 5s primarily 
economic as the Aga Khan, Pandit jawaharlat 
and the signatories to the manifesto agree in 
thinking. It is ethical. The nations of the world 
are dying of spiritual anaemia. Capitalism* 
Socialism and Bolshevism are symptoms- Econo¬ 
mics, originally handmaid of Ethics, has usurped 
the domain of her mistress and has sought to 
flourish by defying her authority. The salvation 
of society lies in her returning to her natural 
allegiance- To do this of her own free will is* 
the best and wisest method of avoiding revolu¬ 
tion, We cannot help regretting the unfortunate 
resemblance of the language of the manifesto to 
the articles of the IVhip circulated by the Publicity 
Department of the Government of India, to 
which we refer in a leading article. 


Proscription Order Modified :—A Full Bench of 
the Allahabad High Court have modified an 
Order of the Government of the United Pro¬ 
vinces proscribing two books, being transla¬ 
tions into Hindi of Lenins “Imperialism, 
the highest stage of Capitalism' 1 and of the 
Communist Party Manifesto prepared by 
Marx and Engels in 1843, The Criminal 
Procedure Code authorises a Provincial Govern- OP 
ment to proscribe books which are seditious or 
tend to create class hatred- The High Court 
found that neither of the publications can be 
said to be seditious as they were not directed 
towards the Government of India* Observed their 
lordships: “As the authors of both these books did 
not have His Majesty the King Emperor or 
the Government established by Law in British. 
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India particularly in mind and were attempt¬ 
ing' to deal with certain supposed conditions 
prevailing in the entire world, it was very dififi* 
■cult to hold that these books brought or attem¬ 
pted to bring into hatred or contempt or excited 
or attempted to excite disaffection toward His 
Majesty or the Government established by law in 
British India. It was possible that such writings 
might have the remote effect of causing some dis¬ 
affection but it could not be said that there was 
any such intention directly implied- Both these 
books seemed to be directed against supposed 
capitalists who exploited the working classes* 
Without unduly stretching the meaning of 
words, it was not possible to bring these 
publications within the scope of this section. 1 * 
The Judges also found that Lenin's “Imperialism” 
did not promote feelings of hatred between 
classes of His Majesty’s subjects in India. They 
therefore disallowed the proscription of that 
book. As regards the 1843 manifesto , they held 
that it directly aimed at promoting class hatred 
and upheld the proscription. We reprint in 
another column, from Karl Marx’s Capital his 
appreciation of the Indian village community. 
It does not seem likely that in the Manifesto 
which he drafted 90 years ago, he was thinking 
of present-day conditions in India, The document 
today is one mainly of antiquarian interest. 

Closed to Christianity ;—Commenting on the 
fact that ten countries of the world with a 
population of 190,000,000 are closed to Chris¬ 
tianity, the Catholic Leader observes that 
“fear and prejudice are the chief causes of the 
ban in Asiatic countries. Fear lest Christianity 
should introduce the foreign element into the 
country eventually depriving it of freedom and 
independence; and prejudice that Christianity is 
an alien and denationalising faith which over¬ 
throws traditional and ancient institutions and 
■customs.” The Catholic Leaders assurance 
that Christianity is a supernatural religion, 
foreign to no country or race and equally at 
home in every land, will convince no one^ Writes 
Pearl S* Buck in Missionaries of Empire”* 
“It is no idle accusation which Orientals make 
when they associate Christian missions with 
Western imperialism- . It is true that the two are 
part of the same aggressive movement” Can 
Asiatic nations struggling hard to preserve their 
independence be condemned if they seek to 
exclude such missions from their lands ? As for 
the denationalising nature of Christianity, the 
Catholic Leader seems to ignore history when it 
.asserts that it is equally at home in all lands. 
The fact that Christian ritual is entirely alien to 
India was admitted by Father Heras when 
he drew up an elaborate scheme for an 
Indianised Church and Indiamsed methods 
of worship* And the mission school is no less 
devoted to the worship of Western culture* 
Mr, H. E. Allen in his Turkish Transformation 
tells us what Christian mission schools taught 
in Turkey and it is true of all mission lands* 
Ho quotes from an editorial m a Turkish 
journal: *■'These schools are institutions which 


t May 23 


by their lessons, by their training, turn Turkish 
youth away from the society to which they 
belong to another society and carry them 
forward toward a foreign ideal. The conver¬ 
sions^ which occasionally take place openly are 
the high points of the Indirect influences which 
are at work every day and every hour upon 
Turkish students in these schools/* The 
Catholic Leader significantly enough is silent 
on the anti-Christian policy of Republican Spain, 
once considered the citadel of Catholicism. 
Here, if anywhere, one might expect Catholics 
and nationalists to work together. But 
apparently because of their past experience, the 
republican leaders feel it necessary to put down 
the priests- If the workers in the Christian 
churches would give up political activities and 
intrigues against progressive forces in non- 
christian lands T there would be little objection to 
their remaining for educational and social work. 
So long as they are not prepared to do this, the 
ban will remain. 

Sikhs and the Depressed Classes Master 
Tara Singh, the Sikh leader, who is touring 
Malabar in connection with the movement among 
certain of the depressed castes to change over to 
Sikhism, has issued a statement containing his 
estimate of the situation. He concludes with the 
following words of warning: “We have been 
told many things about the leaders of the 
Depressed Classes. We have no reason to doubt 
their sincerity so far* It must be made known 
that the Sikhs are themselves a comparatively 
poor people in point of finances. They are not 
in a position to offer allurements of material 
benefits to the converts, nor would they do so 
even if they could. Such benefits degrade both 
the giver and the taker. We want only people 
who, after studying Sikhism and the world, 
feel the call and" the urge. We would 
like people to stand on their own legs, nor do 
we want people who will come over simply 
out of hatred for or a negative attitude towards 
Hinduism or for the matter of that towards any 
religion- The people cannot rise by mere 
conversion. Sikh faith can certainly elevate the 
depressed as well as those oppressing but that 
only if the Sikh spirit of .self-sacrifice is imbibed. 
The Sikhs are prepared to put at the disposal of 
Malabar the simple teachings of Guru Nanak 
and the spiritual, alchemy of Guru Govind 
Singh which raises all to one height, decimates 
all differences and makes of them an organised 
body of servants of humanity,” 

Indian Christiana and the Scheduled Castes\— 
The Guardian of Madras is a broad-minded 
Christian journal and it is not often that we find 
ourselves in serious disagreement lifth its 
judgment on public questions. But, in the 
matter of accepting the special concessions, 
made by the Madras Government to the depressed 
classes, for Indian Christians, it has not shown 
its usual perspicacity. The average Christian 
missionary’s position is that Hinduism is 
responsible for the plight of the depress¬ 
ed class a and that conversion to Christianity 
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would transform their moral and material 
cooditioru By asking for the special concessions 
given to the * scheduled castes," it k admitted 
that conversion has failed and that education 
is the only solution of the untouchables’ problem, 
whether Christian converts or Hindus. This is 
the fact. Still the missionaries are proceeding 
with mass conversions* The State grants in 
these cases although nominally for education are 
indistinguishable from subsidies for proselytising. 
'I he Guardian*$ plea that the express direction 
in the ■' Order in. Council/ that no Indian 
Christian shall be deemed to be a member 
of the “ scheduled castes’* applies only to the 
speci al fra nch ise provided for these castes, 
is, of course, correct. But the principle under¬ 
lying should apply equally to all other special 
concessions to the depressed classes* The 
Guardian drags in the Muslims and Sikhs quite 
gratuitously into this discussion. The “Order 
in Council" does not Say that no Muslim and no 
Sikh shall be deemed to be a member of the 
scheduled castes, for the obvious reason that 
neither of them is likely to lay claim to be so 
regarded. We may add that Muslim and Sikh 
missions are not financed or controlled from 
abroad. 

Catholic Comment on Parliament ol Religions 
The Examiner in a gingerly reference to the 
Parliament of Religions recently held in Bombay, 
remarks that no Christian Church was repre- 
rented in it. The Anglican Bishop of Bombay 
who was personally approached, frankly declined. 
The Catholic attitude is well-known and it would 
have been sheer waste of time to expect any 
representative of that denomination to join such 
a gathering. But these two bodies represent a 
small fraction of the Indian religious population 
and if they hold aloof from the main currents of 
religious thought, the loss is theirs only. As 
a fact, fl the Religion of Jesus*' had two 
representatives while most other religions had 
only one. The Exam titer says one of them 
said he did not believe in Jesus, This is entirely 
incorrect. Both Dr. Manshardt and Mr* Kumar* 
appa expressly declared that they were believers 
to Christ though not orthodox Chistians, Christi* 
anity and the teachings of Jesus are not identical* 
We published Dr. Manshardt’s paper last week. 
We print the first half of Mr, Kumarappa’s 
paper, as also Dr. Reh man's on Islam, in this issue. 

A Useful Innovation s— 'The telephone direc¬ 
tory often serves a purpose which was not 
originally intended. As it contains the addresses 
of prominent residents and business firms 
in the city, it does duty as a directory. 
But in a country like India, there are 
many towns which are not covered by 
telephone directories. In order that residents in 
these small towns might not be left out by 
the direct advertiser, the Indian Posts and 
Telegraphs Department has prepared for each 
province a " guide * to the more important 
residents classified alphabetically according to 
professions If the bigger commercial firms 
think it worth their while, the small townsman 


will be inundated through the post to buy f their 
products. The innovation will, have the direct 
effect of creating new markets. 

Mangoes and Cholera :—A Press Note of the 
Bombay Government says: *In order to minimise 
the danger of an outbreak of cholera during 
the coming Ashadhi fair, the District Magistrate, 
Sholapur has forbidden the import and sale of 
mangoes and water melons within the Fandharpur 
Municipal limits from June 17 to July 7-” Are 
mangoes carriers of cholera germ? How is 
it that though millions of mangoes are consumed 
in Bombay, no cholera cases have occurred ? 

An Indian F. R* S :—Dr, Birbal Sahni of 
Lucknow University, son of Prof. Ruchiram 
Sahni a well-known social and religious reformer 
of Lahore, has been elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society of England. He is the fourth Indian 
F, R. S., the other three being Sir Jagadish 
Bose, Sir C. V, Raman and Dr. Meghnath 
Saha of Allahabad University. .The late Mr. 
Ramanujan was also a Fellow of the. Royal 
Society, 


ihe Late Sir Mocherla Ramacliaadra Rao ;■—Sir 
Mocherla Ramaehandra Rao whose death took 
place in Bangalore on Saturday was one of the 
most respected publicists of our time. His ins¬ 
tincts were all constructive. In the days 
before the introduction of the Momagu-Chetms- 
ford Reforms when the Brahmin-n on-Brahmin 
controversy in Madras had not blinded partisans 
to all merit, Sir Mocherla was a prominent 
figure in the Legislative Council and earned 
for himself the well deserved compliment of 
“Gokhale of Southern India,** He was ear¬ 
marked in the first di arc hie administration 
for a Membership of the Executive Council but 
political considerations prevailed and he was 
left out. One who was his colleague in Madras 
politics and who rose to be a member of the 
Government of India told this writer that 
Ramaehandra Rao was the only Liberal leader 
who did not get his reward under the Montagu 
scheme. For a time Ramaehandra Rao remained 
in the background. But his public spirit would 
not allow him long to brood over his disappoint¬ 
ment. He joined die Co-operative Movement 
and rendered valuable service to it. Workers in 
that movement very soon find that the greatest 
obstacle to its expansion is the liquor 
policy of the Government, Ramaehandra 
Kao was no exception* He became the first 
President of the Indian Prohibition League. 
Another movement in which he played an 
important part was the Indian States Peoples* 
agitation for constitutional rights. He was 
instrumental in enlisting the sympathy of some 
liberal-minded Chiefs to a moderate programme 
in this direction. But he could not and would 
not go all the way with the mare ardent leaders 
of the movement. Towards the end of his life, 
his services met with tardy recognition in his 
nomination as a Director of the Reserve Bank 
of India. His death leaves a gap in the ranks 
of India’s elder statesmen. 
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SOCIALISM AND COMMUNISM. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s presidential address 
to the Lucknow Session of the Indian National 
Congress has given fresh life to the interest in 
Soviet Russia in this country. It is, therefore, 
necessary to know what exactly has been achieved 
in Soviet Russia, The best authority on the 
subject is, of course, Mr, Joseph V, Stalin, 
Dictator of Soviet Russia, He told an 
American journalist two months ago that 
Communism has not been achieved in the 
Soviet Union so far, “It is not easy/ 1 he went 
on to say: “But your term 'state socialism* 
is not exact. Many people refer to a condi¬ 
tion as state socialism when a considerable 
amount of national wealth passes to govern¬ 
ment ownership, sometimes for military advan¬ 
tage, even ' though the majority of wealth 
remain in private hands.” In this sense, state 
socialism already exists to a large extent in 
India where the land is owned by the State, 
Not only land but railways, ’ irrigation 

works, telegraphs and now the wireless 
are all state-owned* Mr, Stalin pointed 

out that the social order which they have 
built up so far in Russia cannot be termed 
state socialism in this sense* “The Soviet 
system is fundamental ly socialistic because there 
is no private ownership of factories, land, banks, 
railways, mines, etc’' he observed, "Our system, 
which has not yet been quite completed, is social¬ 
istic because the foundation of society is common 
state ownership, ownership by the people or 
ownership by co operatives and collective farms." 
He went on to explain clearly the difference bet¬ 
ween Socialism and Communism. “Under Soria- 
1 ism certain inequality concern!ng property remains, 
but there i$ no more unemployment, exploitation 
or oppression of one nationality by anoiher { in 
Russia ). Everybody is obliged to work and is 
compensated not according to his needs but 
according to the quantity and quality of the work. 
That is why wages have not been equalized. 
Only that Society can be called Communistic in 
which people are compensated, not on the basis 
of the quantity or quality of the work produced, 
but on the basis of their needs/’ 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his presidential 
address, every word In which he would have 
carefully considered, as also in his more casual 
speeches on subsequent occasions, has 
not spoken of Communism but only of Socialism 
as the key to the solution of India’s social and 
economic problems. He has referred to Soviet 
Russia as an example, not to be blindly followed, 
but as affording glimpses of what might be 
done. This is consistent with Mr, '■ Stalin’s 
opinion quoted above that they have so 'far not 
achieved the Communistic State of providirigfor 
every one, not according to the quantity and 
quality of his work but according to, his needs. 
We reproduce from Karl Marx's s Capital a re¬ 
markable appreciation of the old Indian village 


community based on this principle which is also 
the principle enunciated in Jesus Christ’s parable 
which has become the text of Christian 
Socialism. According to Mr, Stalin, Soviet 
Russia is still only in the socialistic stage of 
paying each one according to the quantity and 
quality of his work, and, therefore, there are In it 
inequalities of wages as under the capitalist 
system. That socialism does not have for a 
basic principle even economic equality, is made 
clear by Viscount Snowden’s emphatic 
statement in his biography. “ I have never 
regarded,” he writes, “socialism as a cut and 
dried scheme of social organisation to be applied 
indiscriminately to the country’s industrial and 
economic life. Socialism to me has been a 
principle, the principle of co-operation as 
opposed to competition. The form which 
socialism will take must be determined, and is 
being determined, by considerations of expedi¬ 
ency, The old Idea that socialism meant that the 
Government will undertake the management of 
all industry and the regimentation of all the 
people has been abandoned, If it were ever 
held. Socialism will take various forms 
according to the nature of the undertakings to 
which its co-operative principle will be applied.” 
Again, "A socialism which standardised every¬ 
body and everything would have no attractions 
for me," Here Is a very important confession 
of Lord Snowden's creed: “The material aims 
of socialism have never appeared, to me to be 
an end in themselves, but only a necessary 
and inevitable means towards the liberation of 
human beings from grinding toil, from poverty 
and insecurity, that they might have leisure 
and opportunity for the higher end of the 
development of their intellectual and spiritual 
life," Lord Snowden’s Socialism is obviously 
different from Mr. Stalin’s. To the latter it Is a 
step to Communism. To the former it is 
essentially a step towards the attainment of 
individual perfection. * 

From Pandit J a wah a rial's frequent and apprecia¬ 
tive references to Soviet Russia, it might seem 
that his Socialism is rather of the Stalin than of 
the Snowden type. But m several of his more * 
recent speeches, he has frequently used language 
in explaining his position, which can not be 
made to fit in with Soviet Socialism. There is 
no need, therefore, to take fright from the 
mere mention of Socialism. It covers a 
wide range of ideas. That its central idea 
namely, the substitution of co-operation for 
competition, Is the key to human progress will be 
accepted by individualist and socialist, by 
communist and capitalist. That the 

principle on which the ancient institutions of 
India, village community, caste and joint family, 
were based. These institutions have themselves 
been affected by the competitive principle and 
have, therefore, ceased to serve their original 
purposes and have even become ■■ obstacles to 
progress. Efforts of Indian reformers should be 
directed to reform and adapt these institutions 
to our present-day needs, > 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY. 

What are the functions of a Government 
publicity department? Too often in the past 
in India, the Director of Public Information has 
felt it his duty to furnish newspapers with 
propaganda for the administration* The 
material has, and this is specially true of the 
past few years, been more of an edito ial than 
a news nature. It was natural, therefore, that 
such material was welcomed by, and later 
perhaps sent only to, pro-government papers. 
Lord Linlithgow, however, assured the country 
an his first broadcast address that he would give 
the press such assistance as properly he might. 
In defining that assistance he clearly laid down 
that “such help as my officers may find it 
possible to give to the press will be Confined 
to facts, that these will be presented in 
a fashion entirely objective, and that the 
material available will be at the disposal 
of the press as a whole without distinction or 
discrimination. 1 ’ The first two of these “direc¬ 
tions” to the Publicity Department related to 
the internal work of the department, the last 
to the method of distribution of material* 
Many Indians felt it to be a condemnation, 
however mild, of existing methods, Mr, M, L 
Stephens, Director of Public Information, on the 
other hand, seems to have accepted Lord Linlith¬ 
gow's criticism as regards distribution but na£ 
so far as the material itself is concerned* “India 
and Communism 1 ’ (reprinted from a Bengal 
Weeklyi the Whip) which he has sent us in 
pursuance apparently o£ the new policy of impar¬ 
tiality to the press, is not confined to facts, is rot 
objective in the least, and, as propaganda against 
Communism, is worse even than any original 
work by the department could have been in the 
past* The Whip articles are so crude in their 
attack on Communism that any thinking man 
will be nauseated by them. They are in fact 
better propaganda for Communism than any* 
thing emanating from Moscow. 

Why then did Mr, Stephens select these 
articles for translation into four vernacular langu¬ 
ages and circulation throughout India ? Even 
if the Government has not subsidised the 
reprint, the Public Information Department 
has undertaken its distribution. A cursory 
glance at the articles will show that their 
intrinsic quality has nothing to do with Mr, 
Stephen’s selection. Propaganda against 
Communism is not wrong tn itself for a capitalist 
state, even though there is much more Important 
work to be done in India than to prove that 
Russia has not fulfilled what she set out to 
do. But need it be the Whip's method of 
refuting Communism? The journalist responsible 
for these articles knows nothing of Communism, 
little of India. He seems to be theoretically 
Communist but doubtful of the practicability of 
this creed; “For that which in theory is represented 
to be a creed of universal brotherhood and econo¬ 
mic equality is, in practice, no more and no less 
than a scheme to favour a handful of its 
adherents. On the face of it Communism 


spells the greatest good of the greatest number 
but the theory mid practice of Communism 
are as far apart as the two poles,” He writes 
that the viM *ges are self-sufficient economically 
and culturally but yet believes that they will be 
drawn to Communism by “wandering men and 
pedlars” who pass through them. We have only 
to transpose two complete sentences in the 
pamphlet to get the following absurdity on 
religion in India and Communism; “In no 
country in the world does religion play a greater 
part in the daily lives of the people than it does in 
the Brightest Jewel in the Crown, The atheis¬ 
tic part of the Communists’ doctrine is perhaps 
its most dangerous in so far as it affects India.” 
He seems, strangely for a protege of Govern¬ 
ment publicity, to indite the Government by 
admitting India to be a fertile field for agitation. 
And here is the conclusion, typical of the whole 
reprint; “Communism spells destruction,despair, 
death. Communism means the rooting out of 
all religion. Communism entails the complete 
elimination of culture. Communism robs the 
people of their land, their jewellery, their money 
and all their earth y possessions. Communism 
turns boys into thieves and murderers; it makes 
prostitutes of the nation’s girlhood* The Great 
Moghul caused to be inscribed on a marble tablet 
in his Dewan-i-Khas: rif there is a Paradise on 
earth, it is here, it is here.’ Of very truth miy it 
be written of Communism that;—* If there be a 
hell on earth, it is here, it is here ” Obviously 
regarding attack as the best means of defence, 
the writer asserts that few if any countries 
enjoy greater freedom than India today. “The 
Nazi regime in Germany, the practice of 
Fascism in Italy, the Dictatorship in Spain, the 
control of all activities by a small band of 
financiers in France, the N. R* A* of America, 
the conscription for military service of Japan, 
as well as of almost every other country,— 
from all of these India is free.’' We are sur¬ 
prised that freedom from having to make up 
her mind on important national questions has 
not been added to these. 

This kind of rubbish, the introduction to the 
propaganda leaflet informs us, was turned out by 
a journalist who had made a special study of 
Communism, particularly in its relation to Indian 
conditions* Did Mr. Stephens decide on circu¬ 
lating this reprint through Government's 
publicity department after reading the introduc¬ 
tion alone ? Or did he feel obliged to do so 
because of the official patronage it enjoys ? For 
the Whip, although practically unknown and 
little valued in its own country, enjoys the support 
of “His Excellency Lord Wilhngdon, Viceroy 
and Governor-General”; His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson, Governor of Bengal; the Marquess 
of Zetland, Secretary of State for India; and 
many ex-Governors of Indian provinces, ex- 
Viceroys, and Sir Samuel Hoare ; it h4S won 
the good opinion of the London Times, the 
Statesma ■*, the /Review of India (of the 
European Association), the Star of India, and 
the Planters Journal^ it was once referred to 
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by a member in the House of Commons; it3 
editor, Mr. Ri Sarnia ^ls nominated member 

in the Legislative Assembly, representing Indian 
journalists though he speaks and votes in 
support of press laws. This information from 
the introduction is valuable both in dating the 
pamphlet as well as in defining the niche which 
thelVfa'# occupies in Indian journalism. It also 
indicates the difficulties which Lord Linlithgow 
will have to contend with in developing his ideas 
on publicity work. Impartial treatment of the 
press and an objective presentation of facts 
mean nothing short of a revolution not only in 
Mr. Stephen’s department but in the minds of 
higher officials as well. 


WAR AND THE INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE. 

A few days ago the world has witnessed the most 
tragic drama enacted in human history, A back* 
ward race—may be backward only in material equip¬ 
ment and power of organization—has been mer¬ 
cilessly butchered by a power intoxicated, aggressive 
defiant, an arrogant nation of the West—flouting the 
conscience and the reasonable judgment of the whole 
world in its march of systematic and methodical mad¬ 
ness. The funniesc part of this tragic drama has 
been that after this most inhuman and barbarous 
act of destruction has been carrieJ on defiantly 
by poisonous gas and hundreds of innocent people 
been killed, His Holiness the Pope ha9 spoken 
in praise of "Peace." Hut alasl the pious eulogy 
of His Holiness on *• Pe*ce ** comes only after 
thousands have been sacrificed at the altar of greed' 
and unmitigated ambition of domination. 

The Indian leaders of public opinion have in one 
voice condemned this act of brutality and have 
pointed out that such philosophy of aggressiveness 
is a standing menace to humanity especially so when 
9uch atrocities are done in the name of carrying 
civilisation to backward races. Even a baby can 
understand the absurdity of such utterances. Of course 
Europe has the distinction of fighting nine wars out of 
ten in the world's history. And it is futile to 
expect Europe to give up thi9 creed of militarism 
and aggression so long as the basis of her civilisation 
and the philosophy of her life remain what tney 
are. It is in the very nature or swadhuva as we 9ay 
in India, of Western civilisation. And unless there 
is a root and branch reform and a change in the 
outlook of life no one can expect the possibility of 
such occurrences minimised to the lowest degree. 
Now can war be fully eradicated from human life and 
civilization P What have the philosophers and think¬ 
ers in the East and the West thought about itP 

Of course both in the East and the West the 
philosophers have recognised War as a fact of 
human life and history which can not be totally 
eradicated. But there are differences in concepts. 
This is again due to fundamental differences in the 
concept of man and his philosophy of life and the 
world. 

The West in 9pite of her creative geniu9 is 
fundamentally physical and realistic in outlook. Jt 
i9 true Jesus, the Prince of Peace, preached a basic 
spiritual philosophy but it is no better to call Europe 
Christian than call a red linen white. 

As 9uch, western civilisation ha9 always idealised 
war and physical heroism and has found satisfaction 
in developing the titanic nature of man. Neitzsche 
preached the gospel of war and the creed of old 
teutonic hardness. Ruskin tells us that war is 


the foundation of all arts and high virtues and 
faculties of man. And Count Moltke said ‘Without 
war the world would stagnate and .lose itself in 
materialism.* We also know from the contem- 1 
porary political philosophies which have developed 
in Europe today as a reaction to democratic ideat 9 of 
the last century that they are fundamentally based 
on a philosophy of manhood which distinctly avows 
the creed of a “warrior man.” With these guiding 
philosophies of life it is moonshine to think Europe 
will k;ep in rest and maintain peace as an ideal 
of civilization though hundreds of peace pacts 
may be signed. In the Bhagavat Gita Sri 
Krishna has said “ Prakrithtm yanti B/iu - 
rant' —Man is impelled to action by his 
inner nature. Only through higher nature of man 
can be changed the outer chaos of war and 
aggression min'mised. Does modern Europe value 
this spiritual growth of man or will future Europe 
pay any serious attention to this aspect of humaiv 
progress and evolution P On the answer of this 
question depends ths prospect of peace and war. 
Because what is within man, mu-t sooner or later 
find expression. It may be asked “Were there no 
'wars in India?* It is true the Indian thinkers are not' 
fanatically pacifists and are not blind to the forces- 
that are working in “.Nature.** 

The world, as Indian philosophy says, is the. 
play of three gunas— f. e, Sattva y Rajas and Tamas*. 

The world, as it is constituted, cannot entirely be 
made free of war—an act of Ra/asic force. But 
with the growth of Sattva or the spiritual factor—the 
second constituent factor in man and the world can 
be brought under control. This is the central 
problem for man and the world. The Indian civili¬ 
zation emphasising the ideals of simplicity and plain 
living and high thinking and allocating the duty 
of protection to a group of limited persons—the kshat- 
triyas—ha9 proVed that man after all is not born for 
9trife only with his fellow brethren. He has greater 
philosophies and purposes in life. And it is for this 
spiritual idealism the Indian civilization is great. 

But modern Europe believes very little in the spiritual 
value of life and the individual and collective efforts 
of Europe are therefore all directed towards self- 
assertiveness. grabbing of power and madness of 
conquest. Will Western civilization after the bitter 
experience of the last war outgrow the vandalism 
of war and accept Ahitnsa as a creed and philosophy 
of life P Therein, only, lies the future not only of 
Europe but of all humanity. 

An Indian. 

MAN VERSUS THE MACHINE, 

To see “Charlie” Chaplin again after five long 
years is in itself an event*. It recalls all the happy 
memories of the early days of the cinema when film9 
were “silent” and “Charlie’s** face and walk and 
antics amused and delighted us. But though the 
technique of film production has been completely 
revolutionised during the last ten years, “Charlie* 
refuses to change and accept the altered scheme 
of things. It is as weJL For, although evolu¬ 
tionists say that on the material plane, the 
species which refuses to adapt itselfe^tea^ar.COm 
environment dies, “Charlie** is on a sphere and has 
a personality which can defy circumstances and 
face bravely a mad new world. “Charlie” is 
still loyal to the original conception and purpose of 
the “pictures** •. he still believes that the language 
of the film i 9 not that of words but of movement 
and gesture and dumb action. And of the art and 
philosophy of this medium, he is unquestionably the 
supreme exponent. Since he is the 9tory-writer». 

• Modern Times featuring Charlie Chaplin. 
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producer, director and actor aQ rolled in one f be is at 
once a Charles Dickens and a character out of 
a work of Dlekenjw Looking at him one feels 
as though a character of Dickens has come to 
life. He has that extraordinary mixture of humour 
and pathos, that realisation of the truth that there is 
a tear behind every laugh which makes us both weep 
and smile with Mr. Micawber and Sam Weller and a 
host of other men and women in the world of Dickens; 
no one perhaps on the stage or the screen 
expresses so vividly the deep significance of Shelley's 
profound observation that our sincerest laughter 
with some pain is fraught. Like Falstaff or Don 
Quixote or Mr. Pickwick, this “Charlie” has trucly 
become a legend. 

The new Charlie Chaplin film is more purposeful 
than his previous productions and yet not less funny. 
That In itself is a remarkable achievement. “Charlie” 
has, indeed, aways been the embodiment of the 
free human spirit battling against the rigid “sys- 
terns” with tbeir vain powers and dull routines ; he 
has rebelled against petty tyrannies, outwitted the 
myrmidons of society, baffled his overbearing 
opponents and still, in the end, he is never fully 
triumphant in the conventional sense. Always is 
he left stranded, alone and single-handed, in a world 
of mighty force9—defeated yet indomitable. 

But Modern Times is no mere sentimental picture 
depicting the fight of a hero with villains. It is the 
protest of an individual against the mechanical 
civilisation which has overwhelmed and threatens 
finally to destroy us. He is a mere cog In a vast 
machine t the slave of a system which wants more 
and yet more production regardless of the cost, 
human or aesthetic} the victim of a soulless “law 
and order”; in brief a creature of the modem times. 
This system does not and cannot care for the feelings 
and troubles of the humble and the meek. The 
anarchic and wilder sides of life are incompatible with 
the precision and regularity demanded by machine. 
Indeed, there could hardly be a more biting and 
yet hilarious parody of this 44 machine-age” than the 
episode in which the midday lunch in the factory is 
sought to be “mechanised” through “Charlie” being 
automatically fed by machinery in order to save time 
as a worker and enable his employer to make more 
money. Witnessing this subtle, moving and yet 
strangely enough, extremely amusing and al¬ 
most boisterous satire on the machine menace, 
one cannot wonder at the hostility of men to 
machines. I remembered the words of Ned Lud 
in Ernst Toller’s “The Machine Wreckers” 
where he indignantly observes, “They would 
put us in irons and chain us to a monster. 
A spindle driven by steam that clutches men and 
whirls them round and slings them into hell 1” For, 
men who live differently react differently. We tend 
to become automatons : those who cannot have to 
pay the unfailing penalty. And “Charlte" pays it. 
Because “Charlie’' is individual and even erratic, 
he beoomes a “misfit” in this scheme of 
things and is thrown on the scrap-heap 
again and again} because he is humble and 
poor, he has to come back in search of bread 
again and again. For such a one, even the 
prison is a better place to live in than the so- 
called “freedom” of civilised society which has 
little to offer to the mass of people eave hunger 
and penury and strife with fellow-men. He tries 
and fails; but his failures, one feels, are more 
heroic than the petty successes of social climbers 
and the worldly triumphs of the big and the great. 
At last, cast away and rejected by tho social 
order, he trudges along a lonely road, turning 
hia-back to all of us who laugh and weep with 
him and disappears in the dark unknown from 


whither be comes and whither he again fades away t * 
but this time accompanied by a companion who 
is equally poor , and equally in waDt.» It, is the' 
unsolved dilemma of the under-dog, the poignant 
riddle of the have-not. . “Charlie” does not provide 
an answer i it is not his business. Like an artist, 
he has again put<a question-mark. It is for the 
social philosophers and reformers and the “leaders” 
of mankind to answer this challenge thrown out with 
such admirable mirth and such tender pathos. 

* Gacanvihari Mehta. # 

t THE TENETS OF ISLAM. • 

( By Dr. M. B. Rehman.) 

. As you are aware, we are celebrating the centenary 
of the great sage, Ramakrishna, and in view of his. 
teachings and doctrines, one could congratulate the 
organi9ors on setting up this Parliament of Religions. 
The great sage preached that “ Truth i9 one ” and 
it is really interesting to study the different faith9 in 
the light of this doctrine, i propose to put before. 
you the fundamentals of Islam which ha9 over 300 
millions of followers in the world and, in establishing 
its tenets, I will mainly depend upon the Quran. 

Before 1 tell you what Islam is, I will invite your 
attention to one aspect of the career of its great 
preacher—Mohammad. He always emphasised the 
tact that he was a mere human being like any one of 
U9. As a matter of fact, it i9 a part of the creed of 
bi9 followers that Mohammad is not only God’» 
messenger but also His servant . The human element 
and ideal of service are the key-notes in the concept 
of Liam. 

Mohammad regarded religion as a straight natural 
law wherein lies no perplexity or ambiguity. Perhaps 
he was the first person to discover that “ Truth was 
one and sages call it by different names. * He ' 
believed that all the children of men would follow the 
same straight way were it not for the corrupting 
influences of the environments which set unnatural 
examples for them to follow. According to him, 
religion is the natural bent of a free and unbiassed 
mind, that the principles that he preached 9tand forth 
free of all mysteries and dubious articles of faith. 
To Mohammad, the religion of the former prophets 
was not a creed-bound dogma but a life of earnest 
and faithful work; in an endless succession, they 
were the propagators of the Divine message of 
wisdom and truth. 

With convictions of this nature, Mohammad could 
preach no new religion and he claims that his work 
lies only in restoring the primitive faith of the 
prophets and preachers of the by-gone ages to their 
original purity and simplicity. It is not for the 
Moslem to ignore any of the great teachers who have 
long since done their work and retired from the world. 
He dare not utter a world of disrespect towards them. 
Speaking of the prophets of the house of Ishmxl, the 
Quran says— 

“ Say ye, we believe in God and what has been 
revealed to us and what was revealed to Abraham 
and Ishmael and Isaac and Jacob and the tribes, 
and what was given to Moses and Jesus and what 
was given to other prophets from their Lord} we make 
no distinction between any of them and to Him we 
submit. ” 

And it is not to Moses, Jesus and Mohammed that 
a Moslem owes allegiance but to all the prophets of 
all the nations who have appeared in the different - 
ages of the history of mankind. Thus along with 
a thousand others, Rama, Krishna and Buddha of 

* Add raw d fill vo rod to the Parliament of Religions, Bombay. 
Hey 7, 1936, by Dr. M. B. Rehman. Principal of f—College. 
Andhari 
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India, Zartbushtra of Persia and Confucius of China, 
have alike a place lit tbe hearts of the followers of 
Islam. This beiiei links the Moslem with the whole 
humanity* and leads him to treat his Lord’s creation 
as one vast brotherhood. Islam has thus destroyed 
all barriers, racial or otherwise, and divisions on 
.grounds of religion are not recognised. f ■ 

To the Moslem, this wide world presents a 
vast field for co-operation in the struggle of life, His 
religion leads him to seek the welfare of humanity 
in the co-operative spirit as it were rather than in the 
^competitive, fie may with a quiet conscience eat 
and even intermarry with any class of human beings. 
Mohammad, himself strictly opposed as ho was to 
the religion of idolaters, gave three of his daughters, 
Zainab, Rauqayyaand Umm Kulthum* in marriage to 
them and this principle he established inspite of the 
fact that In the early stormy days of Islam, the ex¬ 
periment proved disastrous; Such is the practical 
brotherhood of man that knows no colour and no creed 
.and which bade men to meet on the common platform 
of humanity and humanity alone. 

The claim of Mohammad to be a servant of God 
has made Islam a religion of service* . The service 
of men and seeking the good of humanity constitute 
pre-eminently the service and worship of God. In 
this connection I will quote the following two 
verses:'—* 

“All the creation is the family of God and of all 
creation, the most beloved of God is one who does 
good to his family." ■ i 

•"God will not be merciful to one who is not merci¬ 
ful to men, 1 * - ■ ' ■ * 

A selfless life of love is the life of a Moslem' and 
in these words the Quran appeals to humanity to 
mrik the petty differences. 

“For every people God has appointed rites and 
ceremonies which they observe; let them not, there¬ 
fore, dispute with thee in the matter., 11 The great 
brotherhood which is the ideal of Islam cannot be 
achieved without utmost toleration and this is thus 
preached by the Quran:— 

“Say thou—O ye who believe; I worship not 
what you worship and ye worship not what I worship, 
nor will ye worship what I worship. Ye have your 
religion and I have my religion, * 

This liberal attitude and the broad-mindedness, 
nay, the respect for the views and beliefs of others, 
accounts for the best of relations that the Moslems , 
have always had with their neighbours. They have 
an open mind to learn and imbibe From all those with 
whom they may be in contact. The establishment 
of the academy of sciences (Bait-ul-Hitmat) at 
Baghdad in the days of Al-Mamun bears witness 
to this fact. The followers of Islam proved them¬ 
selves excellent pupils and it was something far 
above toleration that made them not only the inheri¬ 
tors of the wisdom of the world but also its propa¬ 
gators, Not only their arts and sciences bear a strong 
and deep impression of the foreign influences, even 
their religious beliefs accepted such truths as were 
preached by others. To illustrate my point in the 
very short span of time allowed, I would direct your 
attention to the creed of the Sufis. In Sufism, which 
at one time beoame the accepted creed of the Isla¬ 
mic people, can be traced the influences of the Vedan- 
tic thought of India, the Neo-Platonic philosophy 
of Greece, the occult sciences of Egypt, the mysticism 
of Syria and the truasm of Persia. Such were the prin¬ 
ciples of not only. , i4 iive and let live" but also of 
-< give and take" that Mohammad preached and these 
alone^ are responsible for the immense following 
that Islam has even today. I resume my seat with 
the hope and wish that the followers of this great 
religion keep up the spirit which Mohammad rose to 
Inculcate. —- * •< 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS** 

(By J* C. Ktjmajlapfa.) 

Before, we consider our special topic for this 
evening you will bear with ms if I state clearly 
what aspect of religion I propose to discuss. The 
word religion is often used to connote many social 
systems and organisations working towards different 
set goals. 

In the early stages of evolution of Society, crude 
superstitions were bound together with inhibitions 
and prohibitions to regulate the primitive man and 
his dealings; his failings were thought to be visited 
with punbhment from on high and hia obedience with 
reward* Fear deterred him in his selfish ventures 
and avarice and desire for pleasure made him consider 
the welfare of others. 

Later on we find national codes of laws bound 
between social sanctions with a religious colouring. 
In the case of martial peoples, we find God exercising 
a tribal patronage and authority. Here, too, man 
was kept to the “right path" by an external power 
invested with a jealous spirit to guard Its rights and 
with vengeance to visit the iniquity of the fathers 
to the third and fourth generations of them that 
hate it and doing good to thousands of them that 
fear it. In this stage there is a definite desire on 
the part of the peopte to try to increase the numbers 
owning allegiance ,to it. Such efforts are expected 
to be rewarded, 

j lit addition to these man uses religion in an 
organised form to preserve, propagate and consolidate 
a culture evolved by him. 

With the advance of civilisation religion 
has become a respectable code of behaviour, with 
recognised customs and manners. People are expected 
to follow certain rituals and thus retain respectability 
in society. 

These four forma may be grouped as organised or 
institutional religions. Most ancient religions have 
gone through some or all these stages, and bear the 
marks to some extent of each of them. None of 
this interest us at the present time. The Christi¬ 
anity or the Western people partakes of the nature 
of many of these forms. 

. As the authoritarian religion, God in Christianity 
is depicted as a strict Accountant, keeping a record 
of all we do in a book of faith and visiting our 
lapses wjth uncompromising justice. Fear of 
God is said to be the beginning of wisdom* It you 
behave you go to Heaven, if not you go to HelL 

Since the day Peter . sought comfort and warmth 
by fraternising with the servants of the great ones 
of earth, and was thus led into denying the Lord, 
the militant churches of Various denominations 
have followed the example of their foundation stone 
and have been sycophants in the courts, courtyards 
and lobbies of the Rulers. We find them still there 
today. They are seeking their own warmth and 
comfort and are led Into a continual denial of the 
Lord, not merely before th$ cock crows, but all the 
time. The churches are being used by the States 
as a convenient form of holding the people down* 
Wo find in the course of history this leads to bitter¬ 
ness. We see Russia estranged from all spiritual 
values because of the part the Church had played 
in keeping the people enslaved. Such Churches are 
necessary adjuncts to Imperialism. We need not 
stray as for as Russia, Christian missions in our 
land and all other “Heathen” lands foil in this group 
naturally* It is painful to see adherents of Christi¬ 
anity rushing to interview disgruntled members of 
other religions to recruit them into their fold. They 

* First part of ftddmsa daliveneii to the Ffrrli&meat of Kuiigiooa, 

Bombay* May 9 h l936. 
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-sing a song of civilising the savage and end up by 
lapping hie blood, by exploiting his labour ana 
annexing hi* territory, a* in Abyssinia today* 

During the dark ages in Europe we saw Christi¬ 
anity functioning as an ethnical religion marshalling 
vit* forces on a crusade against the Saracenic and 
pagan world. The desire to bring light and learn- 

■ mg to those who »it In darkness arises out of the 
ethnical forms of religion with an admixture of the 
imperialistic militant spirit. 

Today we need no evidence of Christianity 
functioning as a social religion. If you want to get 
Into the upper circle of Society* membership in a 
^Church of England chapel goes a long way. It is a 
sign of respectability. Even a Jew as a Viceroy had 
1 to be respectable by attending the Church of 
England services on State functions. 

We arc not going to consider Christianity in this 
flight* Our purpose is not sociological or political. 

. Although I do not deny that these forms of religion 
have served and are serving a very useful purpose in 
„ a world peopled by individuals in different stages of 
evolution, yet I find no evidence of Jesus having 
; founded a religion which will fall under any of the 
above groups. If modem Christianity finds a place 

- amongst them it is a sign that Jesus had nothing to 
do with it in the form in which we find it today. 
Jesus says My doctrine ia not mine but his that 
sent me.” If those principles are from the one God 
then the religion of Jesus is as universal as that God 
4iimaei£ 

My object in touching on these primary functions 
of religion is to show how far Christianity has ful¬ 
filled these. In addition to these there are also a few 
-denominations like the Society of Friends and parti* 
--cutar individuals who practise the principles of Jesus 
in an unorganised way. As we shall proceed to 
examine presently these principles, we shall notice 

■ that such pure interpretations of the Life of Jesus 
are merely the exception in the religion as developed 
in the west. 

In another and true sense religion is the relation 
that governs a man's personal attitude to God* his 
ideals, his fellowman* to society and to the world. 
What I want to consider today is Jesus' religion in 
this sense. That is to Say, the personal relationship 
-of Jesus to these. When He walked on this earth, 
-( 1 ) What was His religion ? (2) What was His 
attitude to God? (3) What was His conception of 
Himself? (4) What was His relationship to His 
parents and elders P (5) His contemporaries* His 
brothers and sisters ? (6) to society and to the State? 
(7) to material possessions? (8) to human values and 
(9) to other religions ? 

In this form of a personal spiritual union with God 
and the world, the religion of Jesus forms the culmina¬ 
tion of the evolution we find in Judaism, This is 
pure religion with no sociology or politics mixed with 
It, Some years ago Dr. J. N, Farquhar published 
a book. "The CfOkVn of Hinduism*' where he sought 
to establish Christianity as the ultimate attainment 
of Hinduism, He tried to separate the pure religion 
-of Jesus from its parent sociological root Judaism— 
and to graft it on to the sociological past of Hinduism 
forgetting that all pure religions are personal. For 
the soke of convenience we may group common 
experiences under a common category* but in* 
dividual religion knows no label. The personal 
* religion of Dr. Radhakrishnan, that of Pandit Madan 
MaJaviya and that of Gaodhiji may be grouped as 
Hindu Urn for convenience, but in reality they are 
three different religions, with the impress of the 
personality of each with God, Like a pebble thrown 

- on the bosom of the ocean causes ripples on the 


mighty expanse of water* a man, however small he 
may be* causes his impressions to be set on the 
Infinite, 

As long as we grant that an individual has a 
personality of his own* his intimate relations with 
everyone else will be stamped with his individuality* 
It is futile to expect millions to follow one type of 
relationship with everybody. Can the friendship 
between any two humans be the same as the friend¬ 
ship of any other two ? Each relationship stands on 
its own. They may all be called friendships for 
convenience, but each friendship between two per¬ 
sonal ities entering into a particular friendship 
provides the attributes that make that friendship. 
If you remove any one of them the relationship 
ceases to be the same. There can be no converts 
to a religion in this sense. If Dr. Kadhakrishnan 
and I are friends we cannot convert any others into 
that friendship. Similar friendship may exist* 
but identical ones cannot. It is from this point of 
view that we wish to study the religion of Jesus. 

In the accepted meaning of the term the religion 
of Jesus was no religion at all as no two persons’, 
religion can be identical. No man*made rule can 
bind him down against his convictions, Man was 
not made for Sabbath, He condemned institutional 
religion when it was made a means of exploitation, 
and in no uncertain terms he denounced the stalwarts 
of institutional religion. Yet, in another way, we 
may say that the religion of Jesus was universal in 
as much as all religions have God as a common 
factor and each person as a variant. Here it is that 
all religions meet, and Sri Ramakrishna might well 
say, “All religions are one." To the frog in the 
well, its well is the only chosen well in which, the 
sun* moon and stars are reflected* its atmosphere 
encircled by the walls of religious ritual Is peculiarly 
its own, and is different from the other wells* and 
a zealous frog will try to recruit more companions. 
But to an eagle soaring the sky* all atmosphere is 
one* and there is room in it for all and sundry, and 
it realises there is only one sky with the same sun, 
moon and stars for everybody. 

In regard to Jesus’ relation to God, we find 
scattered throughout the Gospels, evidence of the 
religion of Jesus being a very personal religion. 
" When thou prayest enter into thy closet and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which Is 
in secret.* 1 Wo see that Jesus had no ideas of 
exclusive worship. 41 Ye shall neither in this 
mountain nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father 

.the true worshipper shall worship the Father in 

Spirit and in truth. 1 **,.God is a spirit, and they 
that worship Him must worship Him in Spirit and 
in Truth. 

Those who set high values on ritual to be followed 
by everybody deny the religion of Jesus. Spirit 
knows no ritual. It is a personal contact with God. 
What form it should take remains with the devotee. 
What suits one person will not help another. It is 
futile to lay down set forms and ceremonies. At the 
same time we have to recognise that the experiences 
of others are helpful to us and there are several 
spirits quite close in their make up to be able to fall 
into convenient groups. Such groups may get 
together for common worship* for mutual aid and 
help, but Such common forms are definitely sinful 
when they assume an exclusive aspect. No church 
or religion has any religious sanctions from 
Jesus to say* "Unless you do as £ dp, you will 
not be saved.** "He that is not against us is 
for us ” is the broad principle laid down by Jesus, 

God is a Father, and all men arc brethren* This 
was Jesus* ruling relationship to his frilowmen. He 
did not regard any as an outsider. His was a 
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universal religion* Every child born of woman, 1 
immediately attained fraternal relation ship with Jesus 
by the very fact of its belonging to the human family* 
He had not to wait till the child was baptised to 
receive it into any group. Will any church dare 
deny entry to one whom Jesus claims as His brother? 
Where then is the foundation for conversion or closing 
the doors of any church against non-christians ? The 
so-called Christian churches that claim exclusive 
rights have drifted far from the religion of Jesus. 

41 All that the Father giveth me, shall come to me, 
and him that cometh to me I shall in no wise cast 
Out. u In the Christian churches even today we find 
distinction ol colour and race made among its own 
members. Even after death the body of one who 
was a member in his lifetime of a church but 
who had a dark skin, cannot be buried along¬ 
side the body of another member of the same 
church but who had a white skin. Is it not 
blasphemy to call such churches Christian P Such 
may be '“white clubs" but not churches of God. 

If we wish to trace the origin of the missionary- 
spirit in what ia called Christianity we will find it 
goes to St, Paul, the child of Imperial Rome and 
not to Jesus the Nazarene. When Jesus sent out 
His disciples His charge to them was "Go not into 
the way of the Gentiles; and into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye rot but; go rather to the lost sheep 
of the house of Israel-* 1 If we para prase it today it 
would read, “go not to the distant parts of the world 
to those professing other religions, but go rather 
to your own neighbours and teach them the right 
path," Our missionaries conveniently turn litera¬ 
lism when it suits them and leave out passages 
for a generous interpretation when it goes against 
them. If literal interpretations there must be, I 
submit, the injunctions to the disciples should be 
jfbllowed by preference, “Provide neither gold, nor 
silver, nor brass in your purse, neither scrip for 
your journey, neither two coats* neither shoes nor 
et staves, tor the workman is worthy of his meat* 11 
would commend the missions accepting this 
as a test to see how near to the religion of Jesus 
they approximate* 

How shall we know whether our relationship with 
God is of the right sort if each individual lays down 
his own standard and attitude P "By their fruits ye 
shall know them" not by their professions nor their 
forma] following of ceremonies, "Let your light 
so shine before men that seeing your good works 
they may glorify your Father in Heaven ” 

Jesus considered himself a tool in the hands of 
God, "My meat is to do the will of Him that sent 
me and to finish his work* and again He says "I 
must work the work of Him that sent me.*' We find 
what He conceives to be the will of the^ Father in 
the instructions He gives to His disciples while 
sending them out. “Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead, oast out devils. 11 That is Jesus' idea 
Of Our mission in life—service of our fdlowmen 
in need. This was not merely a precept. His short 
life was one of intense active service, ^ He wished to 
be known, not as the So n of David, but by the 
service He was rendering. When John the Baptist 
sent enquiring who Jesus was, the answer was “Go 
your way and tell John what things ye have seen and 
heard, how that the blind see, the lame walk, the 
lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are 
raised, to the poor the gospel is preached. * Here U 
a testimony of a man's religion. When we are asked 
what religion we follow can we Christians say, “Look 
at my Western clothes, look at my cropped head, 
look at my western manners, my table is laden with 
beef and pork, and my house is decorated with things 
gathered from tb e four corners of the earth, I go to 
church oh Sundays and have a pew in front, our 


names are drawn from the saints in the Bible* I wear^* 
a cross round my neck and read the Bible m xning 
evening and night, and pray to God that the hungry,: 
may be fed , 9 Will not Jesus say, “ 1 know ye not,, 
not everyone that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall.' 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but He that 
doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. ** J 
In regard to his mission he says, 11 To this end was I 
born and for this cause came I into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth. " 


KARL MARX ON INDIAN VILLAGE 
COMMUNITIES, 

The small and extremely ancient Indian communis 
ties, which still exist to some extent, are based upon, 
the communal ownership of the land, upon a direct 
linking up of agriculture and handicraft and upon a 
fixed form of the division of labour which is adopted 
as a o u t-and-dried scheme whenever new communities - 
are founded. They constitute self-sufficient productive 
entities, the area of land upon which production is 
carried on ranging from a hundred to several 
thousand acres. The greater part of the products is 
produced for the satisfaction of the immediate needs 
of the community, not as commodities; and production - 
itself is therefore independent of the division of' 
labour which the exchange _ of commodities has * 
brought about in Indian society as a whole. Only ■■ 
the superfluity of products undergoes transformation 
into commodities, this being 3n part a primary result 
of the activities of the State, to which since ini' 
memorial days a definite proportion of the produce has - 
gone in the form of rent in kind. In different regions - 
of India, we find different forms of such communities, ^ 

In the simplest form, the land is communally 
tilled and its produce is divided among the members - 
of the community, while every family carries on spin¬ 
ning, weaving, etc., as an accessory domes tic occupation.** 
Side by side with the masses who are thus employed 
one and all in the same avocations, we have 
the following persons; the headman, who is judge, 
policeman, and tax gatherer rolled into one; the book¬ 
keeper, who keeps the farming accounts and regis¬ 
ters everything relating thereto; a third official whose 
business it is to prosecute criminals, to protect 
travellers from altar, and to escort them to the next * 
village; the ranger, who keeps the bounds between . 
his own community and neighbouring ones; the 
overseer of the waters, who distributes to the tillers 
the water that has been stored in the communal 
reservoirs; the Brahmin, who conducts the religious- - 
services; the * schoolmaster, who, on the sand, 
teaches children to read and write; the calendar-Brah- ■ 
min, who functions as astrologer, determining the 
times appropriate for sowing and harvesting, and 
making known which are lucky and unlucky days for 
various agricultural operations; a smith and a carpen- - 
ter, who make and -repair agricultural implements; 
a potter, who fashions all the earthenware utensils 
needed by the village community; a barber; a laundry- 
man; a silversmith; occasionally a poet_, who in 
some communities replaces the silversmith, in other* - 
the schoolmaster. This dozen or so oi persons 
is maintained at the cost of the community at : 
large. If the population increases* a new com- - 
munity is established upon virgin soa, after the :0 m 
model of the old one. The mechanism of the 
community is one charaaterised by the purposive 
division of labour; but a manufacturing division of 
labour is impossible, seeing that the market for the 
work of the smith, the carpenter, eto„ remains fixed; 
and seeing that at most, if the village be a very large 
One* there may be two or even three smiths, potters ^ 

- Mar* : C&pttaJ, AUaa nod U&wm pp. 877 «. 
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etc., instead' of one. The law that regulates the 
division of the labour of the community operates 
here with the fmdoJable authority of a law of nature. 
Each of the handicraftsmen, such as the smith, etc., 
works In accordance with traditional custom, but 
independently, and without being subject to any 
sort of authority, performing in his own workplace, 
on his own initiative, all the manipulations proper to 
his speciality. The simplicity of the productive 
organism in these self-sufficient communities—which 
continually reproduce their kind, and, if destroyed by 
changes, reconstruct themselves in the same locality 
and under the same name—this simplicity unlocks 
for us the 4 mystery of the unchangeableness of 
Asiatic society, which contrasts so strongly with the 
perpetual dissolutions and reconstructions of Asiatic 
States, and with unceasing changes of dynasties. The 
structure of economic elements of society remains 
unaffected by the storms in the political weather. 

BOMBAY BUSINESSMEN’S MANIFESTO. 


J • We also consider it necessary to declare it as our 
firm opinion that such an ideal, apart from creating 
disorders in course ot time, cannot but result in 
causing further divisions in . this country, and 
impeding the achievement of the common purpose of 
all patriotic Indians, namely self-government for 
India. 

The following are the signatories :— 

Sir Nowroji Saklatwala ; Sir Purshotamdas Thakur- 
das ; Sir Chimanlal Setalvad ; Sir Phiroze Sethna ; 
Sir Cawa 9 ji Jehangic; Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar; Sir 
Shapoorjee Billimoria ) Messrs. Walchand iiirachand ; 
Mathradas Vissanji; A. R. Dalai ; Rahimtoola 
Chinoy; ChuniUl 13. Mehta ; K. R. P. Shroff; 
Rata nsec Hirji Govindji; Ranchhoddas Jethabhai; 
Khimji Vishram ; Haridas Madhavdas 5 Dharamsey 
Mulraj Khacau { Ishwardas Lakhmidas 5 Sir H. P. 
Mody \ and Mr. A. D, Shroff. , • 

• 1 — -1 ■ 

EDUCATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN U. S. A. 


A joint manifesto by 21 leading business men 1 
of Bombay, states :— 

Pandit Jawaharlal in his presidential speech at the 
Lucknow Congress said : 

“I see no way of ending the poverty, the vast 
unemployment, the degradation and subj ction of the 
Indian people except through Socialism. That 
involves vast and revolutionary changes in our 
political and social structure, the ending of vested 
interests in land and industry, a 9 well as the feudal 
and autocratio Indian States system. That means 
the ending of private property except in a restricted 
sense, and the replacement of the present 
profit-system by a higher ideal of co-operative 
service.” 

This has been described as a new civilization, 
and illustrated by what is happening in Soviet Russia 
to-day. 

We have no hesitation in declaring that we are 
unequivocally opposed to idea 9 of this kind being j 
propagated, as, in the present condition of widespread 
economic misery in the country, they are hkely to 
find ready, though unthinking, reception. We are . 
convinced that there i9 grave risk of the masses j 
of the country being misled by 9uch doctrines into ! 
believing that alt that is required for the improvement 1 
of their well being is a total destruction of the j 
existing social and economic structure. The inculca- | 
tion of any such ideas into the minds of unthinking • 
millions of this country would lead to a situation | 
in which not only the institution of private property, I 
but the peaoeful observance of religion, and even ] 
personal safety are likely to be jeopardised. 

The business community and the propertied . 
clashes of this country have played not a 9 mall part 
in the furtherance of the National movement for the * 
achievement of political freedom, and have supported 
all practical measures for the amelioration of the lot ! 
of the toiling masses of thi9 country, and for the 
correction of inequalities of wealth by taxation of [ 
the basis of ability to pay. Whenever the larger , 
interests of the country have demanded alterations in j 
the existing laws, they have co-operated with other ; 
sections of the community in bringing about the I 
necessary changes in consonance with the need 
of the times. But reforms, in order to remove 
known evils are quite different from a destructive 
and subversive programme which declares to every 
man with a stake in the oountry, whether small or 
large, that it is wrongful for him to own business or 
other property, and that he is rendering no service to 
the community which would justify him in the 
expectation of legitimate protection of hi 9 interests by 
the State. 


The estimate of Aubrey Williams, director of the 
National Youth Administration, that over 5,000,009 
young people frqm 16 to 25 years ot age are neither 
working nor attending school, that almost 3,00u,000 
young people are on relief, that 700,000 young 
people had to quit high school last year because they 
could not afford to go on, and that hundreds of thou¬ 
sands graduated from high school and college into a 
labour market greatly surfeited indicates that this * is 

a cold and unwelcome world.our young people 

are entering.” 

When President Roosevelt officially recognized 
the inauguration of the National Youtn Administra¬ 
tion in June, 1935, he declared that something must 
be done “for the nation's unemployed youth because 
we can ill afford to lose the skill and energy of these 
young men and women. They must have their 
chance in school, their turn as apprentices, and their 
opportunity for jobs—a chance to earn for them¬ 
selves.” Those who understand the youth problem, 
regard the appropriation of $ 50,000,000 to help the 
large number of young people needing it, a9 a mere 
gesture toward carrying out the lofty purpose 
expressed by the President. In fact the President 
himself declared **that the final solution of the whole 
problem of unemployed, will not be attained until 
there is a resumption of nbrro^l business activities 
and opportunities for private employment on a wide 
scale." Furthermore, one of the mosf^erious questions 
facing the country is how many bfv. those now 
unemployed, but employable, will still >eg»ain idle 
if business reaches the levels o‘ 1929 and pteyious 
years. ^ N 

The inadequacy of the $ 50,000,000 appropriation, 
the small scale of payments to young people, and 
dissatisfaction with the administration of the 
National Youth Administration has aroused many 
organizations representing American youth to action. 
These organizations are affiliated with the American 
Youth Congress and they are deHanding legislation 
which offers some hope of coping with the youtn 
problem. Their programme ha 9 been incorporated in 
a bill which wa9 introduced in Congress January 14, 
1936, by Congressman Amlie. 

The bill would authorize and require the Secretary 
of Labour and the Commissioner of Education to 
establish a system of vocational training and 
employment on public enterprises for the purpose of 
providing regular wages for young people between 
the age 9 of 16 and 25. Wages must be equal to 
prevailing w .ges established by recognized Labour 
organizations in each community and in no case 
less than $15 per week plus $ 3 per week for 
each dependent. 
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For needy students in high schools and vocational 
schools the wage is the average of their weekly 
living expenses plus fees and it must not be less 
than $15 per month exclusive of all tees. The wage 
would become effective when they enter school and 
would be paid "throughout the entire year" (calendar 
year rather than academic year). 

The Secretary of Labour and the Commissioner of 
Education must also establish a system of regular 
employment on college projects for needy under¬ 
graduate and graduate students. The projects must 
be of “academic nature in accordance with the educa¬ 
tional purposes of the institutions of higher learning* 1 ' 
Regular wages must be paid equal to prevailing 
wages in the community as established by local 
labour organisations or by local youth commissions 
described below. In no case must the wage be less 
than $ 25 per mouth, paid throughout the year. 

The minimum wage named in the bill for all three 
classes of workers must increase in conformity with 
the rise in the cost of living. 


If the bill becomes a law it would be ^administered 
by and controlled" by youth commitsioriSj not less 
than one third of the membership of which would be 
composed of elected representatives of youth orga¬ 
nizations, not less than one third would be representa¬ 
tives of organized labour, and the remainder would 
consist of representatives of local social service, 
educational and consumers' organizations. These 
commissions would determine eligibility for benefits 
under the act and adjust minimum compensation and 
conditions of work. 

The works projects authorized must be “beneficial 
to the community" and they must not be “directly 
or indirectly of a military character or designed to 
subsidize any profit-making enterprise." 

WANTED candidates for Telegraph and Station 
MasterOa^s, Allowance Rs. 2@/-, Uniform, quarter and 
passage free, Service essential. Rules and Entrance 
form on annas eight* 

Di pec top, Boyai Telegraph and Rly* 
Duties College* Bombay No. 14. 


TRADE FOLLOWS THE 

MAIL 

Successful business largely depends upon advertisement. 
Mail your communications, catalogues, price lists, etc., to your 
prospective clients PERSONALLY BY NAME. The 
Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department has prepared 
up-to-date lists of prominent residents and firms, with their 
addresses, of a large number of the smaller towns and urban 
areas in the several provinces of India. These are generally 
not catered for in existing Telephone Directories or in those 
prepared by private JirmS:"" The lists will be supplied post-free 
to the intending purchasers on receipt of the requisite price 
which is payable by means of a crossed Indian Postal Order 
drawn in favour of the Postmaster-General of the . province 
concerned. The lists are classified as under :— 

1. Banks and Bankers. 

2. Book-sellers and publishers. 

S. Chemists and Druggists. 

4. Doctors. 

5. Lawyers. ‘ • 

6. Merchants and Commission Agents. 

7. Halses and Zamlndars. 

8. Salary earners. 

9. Stores and Stationers. 

- lO. Motor Dealers. realpatid 

1 1. Miscellaneous. 

jFo* price and other enquiries, write to — 

The Postmaster-General of your province. 

INDIAN POSTS 6c TELEGRAPHS DEPARTMENT. 
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ADVERTISES!ENTS. 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Subscription Rates. 

Inland ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 
Foreign ... Rs. lO (Post Free). 

BIngle copies of the current month, if available can 
be had at 2 annas, current year 4 annas and copies 
mow than a year old 6 anoas each, exclusive of 

postage* , , 

For further particulars, please apply to s— 
lTEE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 

KAMAKSH! HOUSE BANDRA, 
BOMBAY 20. 


TRUE HAPPINESS 

only comes from 

FINANCIAL 

SECURITY 



FROM EVEN A MEAGRE 
START THE RICHEST 
ESTATE MAY CROW. 


No itirt Is too small for % 
Saving* Bank Account Add to 
tt faithfully ft modest Amount 
evtrr mouth And notice u the 
vein pin, hew it multiplies 
ItuM in surprising fftthlen. 
You'll soon l«im (o mjoy In 
cofttentment Its consist e it t 
Increase ■ tht Kent cJ true 
happiness 


■hqulr* cl tft|, hn! for tS* 
uniqu* fScillNft, 


THE TRAVANCORE 
NATIONAL BANK IF* 



THE BANK OF BARODA,. ITD. 


Coder the pi 
Ou**tnxneat oi EL H_ tbs 


-go of and largely i uppevtod by 1 

Esh ' ~ ‘ * - - - 


**- 27 . CHURCHGATE STREET* 

‘ FORT • BOMBAY, 


-banjo Oaofcwar of Raroda* 

C Boglftterod tndoT the Bsttds Ooupaalftt Aat III of UMT X 
HmaA Orw*3* ^BAJSODA*. .... 

Br«nchet'i—Bombay* Ahmed a bad* Nevuri, Mehsw 
Dsbbol, Surat* Pebad, Patau, Arorell, fthavnaver, SWhptjr* 
Karjan, Kalol, kadi, Kspadwod), Dvmrba. and Port Okhft* 

flatll (N.Q.) i 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED _ Rft 6o.oft.ooo 
CAPITAL PAID-UP — . 10*00*004 

REL&ERVB FUND 

■... c . « -i * 

DTB EOTORS | t _ 

Air* W*)chnod Hlmchand (Chaimma),, * 

3berth DsrgaprKisd Shsmbhuprusd Unktrl, (Itt 
Agent, Ahmed a bad* > 

Toolaldaa Kaichidd Esq., (Kllochand ^Devchaud ft Co, 
Ltd*, Bombay.) , , 

Air, Girdbarlal Doaabhal Parlkh, BA., LLB 4 Banda, 

Raj Rfttna Bhnllal Daflbhal AmTit, B. A., M. 5, C, L 
(Mattiglot Agent* Alembic Chemical Work* Co* Ltd, 
BarodaO * 

Seth Pranaukhlal Marat) al (Shorrock " Mills, Ltd, 

Abm&dabad.) ■ 

Mr* D. SaVlAtwala (Tata Soda Ltd* Bombay.) 
Mr^Krtahnaral Vhhalrao Uptap. 

ODRIiENl DEPOSIT AGGOUMTS, 

InterMi on. dally bale non from Ha. 900 to Ha. 1,00*000* 
will be allowed at 1 per cant, per ann um and an ■tj mi onw 
Bft 1*00,000 by special arrangement Ho Interest wbiah 
doe* not oome la Bs, 0 per bait- j hi Hill be allowed* 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Unlived Cor long or abort period* on karma whleh may a* 
Moertolned on application. 

LOANS, 0VEBDRAFE3 AND OA&H CBEDim 

The Bank grants uvoammodatloa an terma to ba arrange# 
ftgatnat approved sea art ties* 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of It* aorurtiuento tbs safe 
Qnriody at Shares and Beaunities and tbs aollaottou of dividend* 
and. Interest thereon ; It also andertakss the sal* apd pure has* of 
Sotarmpank Papw and all dworipkioos el Stock at moderat* 
j barges partloulan at wblob may be Learnt on appUeatlou* 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS, 

Deposits received In Savings Bank aoaonnts and Saving* Bank 
deposit aoooauts* Intorest on those la allowed at i pec emit pft* 
ftumuD. rtulre do hpplloatlon, 

W, O* QROONBWATEB, 

' General Manage*.. 


THE SC1NDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 




Fortnightly tailing 9 between 
Bombay, Karachi tnd Calootu, 
Burma calling at Galle Todoarin 

Colombo and other ooaat |»rip o ID 
according to demand. 

Foe Freight m ml other particular* apply to— 

KA&KOTAM MORAEJEB * Co-, 

- A§m% 

Smdftma Hoos tv VI, dprott Road, Ballard Estalq, 

Bombay* 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

CKstatollalied 7th September 10060 t 

nr ooBPoBjtTai> UHDBa thh indlin oompandu lq r *, 

" not 1882. 

< • * ' i N HEAD OFFICE 1 " * ' 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon St., Bombay. 
BANDRA, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay. 
KALBADEVI ROAD, BOMBAY, 
(Corner of Picket Road.) 

AHMED ABAD. 

AH MED AB AD, (Station Branch. 
CALCUTTA. 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

Capital Subscribed ...... Ra. 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund •••... „ 1,04,00,000 

London Agent* :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest i a allowed on daily balances from Rs. 800 to 
Ra. 1,00,000 @ 1% per annum. Interest on balances in 
ex cess of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
So credit will be given in accounts far interest amounting 
to less than Ra. 8 per half year. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained os 
Application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable term*. 
Roles on application.* The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection ol 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. A. G> GRAY, 

Manager. 


Branches: 


_ THE 

CentralBank of India, Ld. 

SAVINGS SANK. 

Money saved wisely in these days brings Happiness 
and when spent unwisely, it brings over whelming 
debts, worry, distress and unhappiness. 

Make therefore a regular saving by opening * 

home: savings safe account 

with us and earn interest on Daily balances 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Before hiring a Safe in any of the .Safe Deposit 
Vaults of Bombay, you are requested to visit our 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide m 
oar favour as others have done, 

S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, 1 

Managing Director. 


THE - BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK,, LTD. MT * 

. i i . . * » i i L 

HEAD OFFICE;. Apollo Street Fort, BowasT. 


BRANCHES; 


Bammatl (District Poona* 
Islampur (District Satara* 
Karad ( „ > l M 5. 

Tasgaou ( „ *. \ 

Satara ( „ . • V 

KlrIoskarw*dl ( * •#, V 

Shlrala ( ,« »» X 

Koregaou ( ' * *• )• 

Kopergaon (District Ahmed. 

nagar). 

Sbevgaon t * * \ 

Ahmednagar , •• ). 

Bhlwandl (District Thaaa). 
Palghar ( » h ). 

Kalyan ( n •» X 

Aklu| ^(District Sholapur* 


V Ira m gam 

Dhulla 

Dondalcha 

Nandurbaf. 

Shlrpur 

Shahada 

5akri 

5indkheda 

Malegaon 

Satana 

Kalwan 

Dohad, 

Kalol 


(District AhmaL 
dabadU. 
(District WestL 
Khaodesb)A 

i a * 

9 h 


i 

- - IT 

(District Nasi k)J 

< - - f 

( W N S 

(District Paochf 
* Mahals);. 

«/ : • - - )L 


{ : : 

(DlatHct Nasll 


DIRECT OB0* 

Prof/V. Q. Kale, 


BlrOhunllal V. Mehta, K.O.3.I. 
Sir Lalobhal Samaldas, Kt., 
Mad bow jo© D. Tbaok©r*«y, 

Eaq., 

R. O. Sari&ya. Eaq., 

Q. P. Mordeshwar, Esq., 

8. N. Ecahvain, Esq., 


SHARE CAPITAL v— 
C Fully Paid) 


B. N. Rajadnya, Eaq, 

A. P. Kulkarnl, Eaq, 

D. W. Baut, Eaq., 

F. B. La xm ash war, Eaq., 

O. M. Gaodht, Esqr., : 

Rao Bahadur R. V. Vanda***' 
V. Li. Mahta, Eaq., 


Rs, 13 , 96,900 , 

1 DEPOSITS fixed for one year and shorter or longer period o- 
are aooepted. Ratee and other particulars may be aaaortalnad 
from the undersigned. 


S. CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened for Comparative-' 
Societies and individuals. Interest is allowed on dally balances 
not axooeding Be. 1,00,000. 


8. BAVING3 BANK DEPOSITS are aooepted- and 
paid at 3 per oeni. on minimum monthly balances. Bolt 
be obtained from the undendgnad. 


Inter 016 - 
es may 


4. Drafts are Issued on distrlot and other towns on terms to b«« 
ascertained on application. 

5 . The Bank finances only registered Co-operative Societies la 
the Bombay Presidency, on the recommendation of the Registrar, 
Cooperative Soolotlca, Bombay Presidency. 

6. Aooounts are audited quarterly by a firm of Incorporated • 
Accountants and yearly by a Speolal Government Auditor,.. 
Quarterly statements of finanolal position are pobUshed la the # 
'• Bombay Government Gazette." 

VAIKUNTH U MEHTA. 

Managing. Dlreo to s.. 


VERY IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922, 
known as the Malavia Conference. 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading's 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists. The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 

The Report contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence including correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the conveners m 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi. 

r* Price As. 3 including Postage. 

For Copies Apply to :— 

The Manager, 

Indian Social Reformer, 
KamakshiHous e, 
Bandra, Bombay 20 
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CENTRAL, CLEARING HOUSE 0F INFORMATION. ^ 

realpatidar.com - 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
•Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
*of the many uses of cement and concrete* 1 

# All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors. 

# The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 

-discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
■be lacking* 

# The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 
producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 

■demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
^uttermost* 

# The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits — 
its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful* 

# For further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

If you are interested in obtaining a set of aidhoriiative pamphlets on Clement Concrete 
Construction , write to P* O, BOX 397 1 Bombay t quoting refer ence /* S* B>/36. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
*net in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
■ conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Ad dams, Mrs, Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T* Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
H* H* the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and.messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees tea only) a copy, postage 
12 as. extra.— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. A si TA RAJA N. 

Copies can be had at Rs* 3 finland), 5sh. (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S* A.), postage and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamakshi House, Bandra, Bombay 20, 


SAFELY RELY realpatidar.com 

ON ' 

AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOR THE CURB OF 

Cold, Cough, Ehttmtum, and til oth« 

kind* of Achat and. Paint. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY * MADRAS 
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INDIAN*SOGIAL*REFORMER. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

om» i-iuunw boti.b. band. a. Bombay, m. Editor.—K. NATAKAJAN. 

Annual' Subscription (Inland) Rs. 7-8-0 (Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. 
VolTxLVL BOMBAY—SATURDAY MAY 30, 1930. No.^9 


“1 wtll be « Tiarsh mi troth* *nd u uncompro^iing u fomtlce il mm it* emmeat-I will not equivocmto -* 1 
„ cupe , 1 will not retreat a #m*le inch— And I wilt be heard." William Lloyd Garrison in the Liberal wv 


contents 


Democracy and CWU Libert f«. 
Milk lot Dahe*, 

Contra) Advisory Education 
Board. 

A Concocted Murder Cow. . 
Arab ftevolt In Asia Minor, 
Zanctbnr Indiana 1 Cms. 

Wol'icd* La India. 

Ko Mora Imperial Qouffirdnoia? 
Kotea cm fcha Way. 


The Religion of JftffCfl. „ 

Karijana Mtd Christiana in J 
Mysore, 

Mftry Chenloy. 

A Pic taro of Indigenous Edu¬ 
cation. 

Prtmdit NoKru Iteplicfr to Bum- 
□ ™ Manifesto. 

Civil LiWtit*. 


NOTES 


Democracy and Civil liberties Civil liberty 
is no more safe under a democracy than under 
an autocracy or bureaucracy* In fact, when a 
democracy feels itself threatened it is capable of 
more arbitrary interference with liberty thaq 
the autocrat who is never altogether free from 
the fear of a popular rising or the bureaucrat 
whose main preoccupation is to keep things 
going smoothly. It is curious that civil liberties 
in India nave been more exposed to restrictions 
since the introduction of popular Legislatures 
than before* We have ourselves more than 
once remonstrated against . the attempts 
of popular leaders to dictate to the Press, 
When Pilate asked the Jerusalem mob 

whom it would like him to release on 
the eve of the Passover, Jesus or Barrabas, the 
mob shouted Barrabas who. by the way was the 
leader of a nationalist revolt though he is desig¬ 
nated a robber, just as Chinese who resist foreign 
exploitation are branded as bandits or Ethiopians 
who persist in fighting the Italian invader even 
after the Emperor has left the country, are shot 
down as brigands. Last month, three small 
school children of ages ranging between six 
and nine, in Massachusetts, were committed 
to the Reformatory for refusing to salute 
the American flag in pursuance of the order 
of their father* a member of a sect known as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, which holds that such 
salutations are contrary to true religion. The 
JWw Republic pertinently asks: ''Does Judge 
Mason, or any one else, believe that a child of 
six deserves to go to the reform school for 
obeying his father on a question of deeply-felt 
religious principle? Is patriotism worth having 
when it is enforced by measures of this 
kind ? Docs not love of country imply a 
reciprocal obligation that the country shall treat 
the individual in such a way as to 

make love and respect possible f" Distin¬ 
guished educationists like President Hutchins 
of Chicago University, President Graham of 
North Carolina University and Professor Charles 


H. Judd, have been the target of attack because 
they refused to submit ■ to interference from out¬ 
side interests in their educational work. Genuine 
regard for liberty Is always the result of deep 
reflection by minds trained to look beyond 
immediate results* It is always, therefore, the 
possession of the few* It is fortunate for a nation 
when its destinies are in the hands of some of 
these few. ’ f 

Milk lor Babes :—The Simla Municipality 
ha 3 started as an experiment free supply, of 
milk to 120 school children—one pound of milk 
each a day. The experiment is to be continued 
for a period of three months in order to observe 
its effects on the physique of the children. They 
are to be selected from those whose parents 
cannot afford to procure milk at their own 
cost. His Excellency the Viceroy personally 
attended at one of the distribution centres and 
praised the action of the Municipality and laid 
stress on the maintenance of correct records of 
the results of the experiment. With great 
respect for the earnestness of Lord Linlithgow's 
observations, we fail to see that there is any 
need to demonstrate the good effects of feeding 
children with milk. The experimental method 
has been the means of advancing knowledge 
in many directions but there are many things 
which are self-evident and need not be proved 
by experiment, Indian children do not get 
enough , milk not because their parents are 
unaware of Sts value as child-food but because 
milk is dear and they are poor* Pure* cheap 
milk such as can be had in many European 
countries and in the United States, is a 
rarity in large parts of this country. The 
Simla experiment may lead to the rise of 
the price of milk In Simla and thus make it less 
accessible to children who are not among the one 
hundred and twenty selected ones. Apart from 
the difficulty of selecting children according to 
their parents' earnings, the pound of milk, unless 
consumed on the premises and in the presence 
of an official, is sure to be shared with the 
brothers and sisters of the selected, 
probably more under-nourished- We may add 
that the Simla experiment has been Iqng part 
of the routine cf maternity and child, welfare 
work in many cities. The provision of an 
‘adequate supply of pure milk for the children of 
India is primarily a Question cf providing 
adequate pasture. Lord Linlithgow has initiated 
a movement for improving the quality of milch 
cattle* HU Excellency presented three stud 
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bulla to Delhi soon after his arrival. His 
example has been followed by a few others In 
different parts of the country, including, we note 
-with interest, the Times of India whose Delhi 
correspondent was inclined to be facetious 
in his account of the Viceroy’s presentation* 
Better cattle would require better and more 
fodder. The deterioration of Indian cattle is 
mainly due to want of adequate grazing. It 
is to be hoped that Lord Linlithgow, will not 
allow his attention to be distracted by local needs 
from the larger problem as it affects the whole 
of India, 

Central Advisory Education Board:— The 
Provinces of British India were granted 
autonomy, among other subjects, in Education 
under the Montagu-Chelmsforcl reforms. The 
Central Government, however, was loth to take its 
finger from the pie and devised various indirect 
means of retaining, in part at least, its right of 
interference in educational administration. An 
Educational Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India, was appointed. He, without any 
responsibility for administration, felt himself 
free to offer advice and criticism to Provin¬ 
cial Ministers which, more often than not, 
had as much effect on them as water on a duck’s 
back. He conceived the idea of a Central 
Advisory Board of Education. It has met with 
a CvId reception in the country. The Simla 
-correspondent of the Times of India reports 
that many of the Provinces have not even 
replied to the Commissioner’s offer to let loose on 
the country a number of experts from England 
at the expense of the Government of India, 
tho ugh they were all re prese nted at the 
Conference held some months ago at Delhi, 
Lord Willingdon gave the suggestion a parting 
benediction in the ambiguous style of Delphic 
oracles. Meanwhile four eminent educationists, 
including the Right Honourable Srinivasa Sastry, 
have been added to the Board. After the scurvy 
treatment meted out to hint in connection with 
the Round Table Conference, it is an act of 
truly Br ihmanical self effacement on Mr, Sastry’s 
part to lend the prestige of his name to save the 
Advisory Board from collapse, A Central 
Advisory Board was started soon after the 
introduction of the Montagu Reforms but was 
abolished after about a couple of years 
on the ground that the money expended on it 
might - be spent more usefully. This argu¬ 
ment will gain and not lose weight by the 
statutory autonomy into which the Provinces 
will enter in about twelve months* time. There is 
already another institution, known as the Inter- 
University Board which, judging from its last 
annual report, has to display much ingenuity in 
making work for itself. Many of its advisory 
resolutions are recorded without comment by 
member Universities, The Bombay University 
seems to make a point of not taking any notice 
of them, not even to the extent of saying that 
they will receive caret ul consideration* In 
respect of only one recommendation of the Board, 
that there should an inter-borrowing of books 


i May 3D 


between different University Libraries, did 
the Bombay University care to reply and it 
was a blunt statement to the effect that the 
proposal was unworkable!. The Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity also turned it down as impractical, 
Madras did not reply. The newer Universities, 
whose libraries are yet in the making, approved 
of the suggestion. The Dacca University did 
so on condition that “no library request the loan 
of any fiction book or any book of journal 
which is not rare or out of print,” The Inter- 
University Board, so far as we can see, serves 
no useful purpose. It may be left to the 
Universities to convene a Conference to consider 
specific questions as they arise, 

A Concocted Murder Case :—The Punjab High 
Court in acquitting Sharfn and Nikka of murder 
of which they were found guilty by the Sessions 
Judge of Ly all pur and for which they were 
sentenced to death, expressed surprise that 
neither the committing Magistrate nor the 
Sessions Judge noticed that the post mortem 
report of the Civil Surgeon on the body sub- - 
mhted to him as that of the murdered person, 
completely contradicted the statement of the 
approver on which the accused were convict* 
ed* The approver who alleged that he was 
one of the participants in the crime, had 
stated that the body was dismembered. The 
Civil Surgeon's report, which he personally 
explained before the High Court, found the 
body intact, “One of the amazing facts of 
this case,” observed the Chief justice and 
Justice Munroe who constituted the Appellate 
Bench, “is that this complete contradiction was 
not noticed in the lower courts either by counsel 
or by the learned Magistrate or J udge, or by 
Counsel In this Court. It sometimes appears to 
us that Judges in the lower Courts look upon 
themselves as mere recording machines and fail 
to take an intelligent interest in the cases before 
them or to ask necessary questions to clear up 
doubtful points,” The whole case was 
fabricated. “Theie is a cine in the Polica 
diary of the investigation which tends to show 
how this invention arose,” observe the Judges. 

“It Is stated therein that the Chaukidar came to 
the police and reported that “a cut up body ” 
had been found. No one except the Civil 
Surgeon noted the truth and the Civil Surgeon’s 
post mortem report was not understood by the 
police. We are forced to the conclusion that the 
approver’s evidence and the police diary have 
been fabricated to correspond with this initial 
fatal error. Those who dug this gallows pit 
have fallen into it. - ” The case recalls another 
recorded by Sir Bampfylde Fuller in his reminis¬ 
cences, which he had to try as a young qqiti 
M agistrate somewhere in the Central Provinces, 

The Police produced a skeleton as that of 
a woman sain to have been murdered. 
When Fuller was inspecting the place where 
the murder was said to have been committed 
the woman whose ‘"corpse” had been exhibited, 
tQ the consternation of the Police, turned up 
and identified herself. It turned out that the 
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Police had ^assembled*' the skeleton from a 
charnel pit into which several dead bodies had 
been thrown during a famine several years 
previously,, But this was half a century ago 
and one would have thought that such a 
thing was Impossible now. Incidentally, it may 
be worth the while of the Home Member of the 
Government of India to know that Police 
reports on which people are detained in custody 
without trial, are not always as reliable as he 
takes them to be. 

Arab Revolt Jn Asia Minor s—In the beginning 
of this year the French Mandatory in Syria had 
great ^trouble in dealing with a rising of the 
Arab population. Nationalist rioting in Damascus, 
Aleppo, Beirut. Homs, Hama and other 
places, writes Mr, Robert L* Baker in the 
Current History , resulted in a total of twenty- 
six dead, hundreds wounded and injured, hundreds 
thrown into prisons and considerable damage 
to property- A general strike, which reached 
its forty-second day on February 29, kept 
business at a standstill. The effort of the 
French Mandatory to crush the uprising 
by force, says the same writer, failed 
utterly* A few days later, the policy of 
force was openly abandoned, and a Nationalist 
Ministry was appointed. The new Cabinet 
was informed that France was ready to negotiate 
a Treaty with Syria, similar to that by which 
Great Britain recognised Iraq's independence, 
and to propose Syria for membership of the 
League of Nations, Meanwhile the trouble has 
spread to Palestine where the position is com¬ 
plicated by the Balfour Declaration to provide 
a National Home for Jews in the land which 
they deserted two thousand years ago. Since 
the advent of Herr Hitler to power in Germany, 
and owing to his strong anti-Jewish policy, 
the number of European Jews who have to 
find a home in other parts of the world, has 
increased* The German Government 'does not 
allow Jews to take their capital out of Germany, 
They can take only goods made in Germany and 
dispose of them elsewhere, This* of course, would 
be assisting the German Dictator* which Jewry 
is in no mood to do. At a Conference in New 
York attended by Sir Herbert Samuel and two 
other leading British Jews, it was decided to 
collect 15 million dollars to expatriate 100,000 
young Jews from Germany, As, owing to the 
depression and other causes, many countries 
would refuse to accommodate the emigrants, it 
was planned to settle 50,000 of the young 
German Jews in Palestine, This would 

require the British Government to raise the 
quota considerably and it seems to have been 
assumed that this could be done* Apart 
from that, (he Zionist Organization has been 
complaining of British backwardness in giving 
effect to the Balfour Declaration* The Arab 
population has evidently been alarmed by the 
prospect of an increasing influx of European 
Jews with serious consequences to its religious, 
social and economic future. Sympathy in India 
is with the Arabs, Many Englishmen also feel 


that the Balfour Declaration has committed 
their country to an unjust and impossible policy. 

The Jews have a widespread organisation and 
means of propaganda, and, what is more, they 
control finance in many countries. On the other 
hand, behind the Palestine Arabs, is the sympathy 
of three hundred million Muslims of all nations 
and behind it is the sympathy of Asia and 
Africa, Between the two, Britain has a 
difficult choice to make* 

Zanzibar Indians* Case; —After an unconscion¬ 
able delay, the Government of India have acted 
on the suggestion of the Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association to send out an officer 
of standing to help die Indians in Zanzibar to 
place their case against the Clove and other 
anti-Indian decrees before the British repre¬ 
sentative who has been deputed to enquire into 
the economic pesition of the administration. 

Mr, G, S. Bozman, Deputy Secretary in the 
Education Department, left for Zanzibar on 
Wednesday* He is an able officer and may 
be relied upon to do full justice to the 
task which has been entrusted to him. But 
we are afraid that, before he reaches 
Zanzibar, the British delegate would have 
nearly finished his work and formulated his 
decisions. We have, of course, the right to 
appeal to the British Government before any 
decision is finally made* If, as has been surmised, 

Mr, Ormsby-Gore becomes Secretary of State 
for the Colonies in place of Mr, Thomas, India 
may expect from him fair dealing. He is well 
acquainted with the Indians* difficulties in Africa 
and has before this shown himself to be above 
racial bias. But the task of the Secretary of State 
would have been facilitated if the Indian case 
had been placed before the enquiry at the earliest 
moment* In this case, the Government of India 
have not shown their accustomed alacrity in 
dealing with the grievances of Indians 
Overseas. Now that the National Congress 
has opened a department for Overseas Indians, 
Government will have to meet a type of 
criticism very different from that hitherto 
offered by the Imperial Citizenship Associa¬ 
tion, which has regarded co-operation with 
Government a cardinal principle of its policy 
and methods, 

Nazi Methods in India:— 4 ( We . learn with 
dismay, 11 writes the JVew Statesman * 4 ‘the news 
that Mr, Subhaa Bose, lately Mayor of 
Calcutta, has been rearrested as a detenu , with¬ 
out charge or trial, on his return to India after 
absence in Europe- These are Nazi methods/’ 

The New Statesman is unfair to the Nazis, 

This particular method has been in use ig| Indt^r.COITI 
long before Nazism was thought of* The 
Regulation under which Mr, Subhas Bose is 
detained is more than a century old. By the way, 

Mr* Subhas Bose who was confined in Yerravda 
prison has been interned in his brother's home 
at Kurseong, a hill-station near Darjeeling. He 
was removed there early this week. It is a 
brilliant idea to make one's brother one’s keeper. 
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BOMBAY, May 30 t 1936 * 

NO MORE IMPERIAL CONFERENCES ? 

The Indian Legislature passed a resolution 
on March 30 this year recommending the 
termination of the Ottawa Agreement to be 
followed by a Government survey of India's 
trade with various important countries. The 
Assembly contemplated the negotiation of bila¬ 
teral treaties *‘whenever* and wherever possible 
to bring about the expansion of India's export 
trade*” This resolution, and even more Govern¬ 
ment’s decision to abide by their previous 
promise to be guided by the Assembly 1 © decision 
on this issue, was regarded by national parties 
as a tiiumph for Indian opinion. Mr. Satyamurthi 
addressing the open session of the Lucknow 
Congress pointed proudly to the Ottawa Resolution 
as an achievement of the Congress majority in 
the Assembly and asked whether anyone would 
question the advisability of Council entry after 
that. It must have been a shock to many, 
therefore, to see the Dominions Secretary using 
almost the very language of the Assembly 
Resolution in explaining Britain's future economic 
policy within the Empire. The United Kingdom, 
said Mr. Malcolm MacDonald in reply to a 
question in the House of Commons, did not 
propose to call a Conference to consider the 
Ottawa Agreements. Each Agreement would 
remain in force unless after February next year 
Six months' notice of denunciation was given by 
any party to it. Mr. MacDonald thought that it 
would be most appropriate to deal with in* 
dividual Governments as occasion offered. What 
has led British statesmen to look upon the Ottawa 
Conference as an experiment not to be re* 
peated? The explanation is obvious. The self- 
governing Dominions taken together are too 
difficult to ‘ negotiate economic pacts with. 
Ottawa was entered on as an emergency 
measure; it was utilised by the Dominions as an 
opportunity for pressing their demands on 
Britain; and the British delegates submitted to 
Dominion exactions because they dared not let 
the Conference fail. As compensation the colonies 
were to provide Britain with markets and raw 
materials— a policy which later roused the envy 
and hostility of less fortunate European powers. 
Imperial Conferences, therefore, are less advanta¬ 
geous to Britain than negotiations with indivi¬ 
dual governments. That has been the bitter 
lesson of Ottawa. 

For the Ottawa Agreements have, generally 
speaking, brought no advantage to Britain. 
Canada, as Lord Snowden remarked in the 
Lcrds’.debate on Ottawa in 1332, raised duties on 
certain articles to eighty and ninety per cent 
before the Conference and then offered to take 
off ten per cent for British goods. More than 
this, the Canadian Premier decided after Ottawa 
to leavy a duty of twenty per cent on British 
goods which had entered free before the Pact, on 
the ground that the relevant part of the Ottawa 
Agreement© related only to existing duties and 
not to fresh ones I Canada has done well for 


herself. She has sold more to Britain 
in the Ottawa period, thus compensating for 
the chaos then prevailing in the United 
States. Now that the U. S, A. markets 
are more stable, Canada has negotiated 
an agreement with the United States which must 
react on her inter-imperial trade relations. 
The Australian Government has maintained 
throughout a high duty on cotton goods: in 1934 
acting with New Zealand it threatened to default 
on Dominion loans held in Britain if their 
farmers were denied free markets in the United 
Kingdom* It is significant that the one country 
where the Ottawa arrangement was* really 
beneficial to Britain, was India. The period 
before Ottawa was one in which the boycott of 
British goods was intensely practised- During 
and after the boycott period, the Indian consumer, 
when he had to use non-Indian products, rarely 
bought British. That British products shoutd 
have found a good market after Ottawa in spite 
of this feeling indicates the importance of the pre¬ 
ference enjoyed by them over other foreign 
articles. Even if foreign countries did not 
retaliate, India sold less to them because she 
bought less from them. “The basis of Imperial 
preferences from the point of view of the 
colonies/’ writes the Round Tattle, "is that 
the more they take of British goods the 
more they will be able to sell in Great Britain; the 
converse, taking colonial trade as a whole,is equ¬ 
ally true—the less they take of foreign goods the 
less they will be able to sell in foreign countries.*' 
The diversion of trade from foreign countries 
to Britain is not necessarily bad. But in India’s 
case it is so, because her loss has been greater 
than her increased trade in the Empire. “The 
only true criterion of success/' wrote Sir Arthur 
Salter in the Political Quarterly in 1931, “is 
whether or not Ottawa results in an increase in 
the total volume of trade, imperial, internal 
and external together, in the total mass of 
profitable inter-changes. To change the 
direction, without increasing the total, of our 
trade, is no , success. To - increase one 
section at the expense of greater loss, direct 
or indirect, elsewhere, would ba failure.’* 
Judged by this standard the Ottawa Agreement 
has failed in India and the popular demand for 
its denunciation was a sound one. But it was 
opposed by the Government because officials 
here did not sufficiently appreciate the fact that 
Britain too had not,' as a whole, gained from 
the Agreements, whatever she might have 
obtained out of India, The Government resolu¬ 
tion to refer the question to a committee was, 
as one member shrewdly suggested, an attempt 
to eke out the life of the Indian Agreement to 
the full period of the Dominion ones. However cor 
one might condemn this method of evading 
direct action, there would have been some point 
in it if the various units of the Empire were to 
have met at the end of the period. It becomes 
meaningless in view of the Dominions Secretary’s 
declaration of Britain’s loss of faith in Empire 
Conferences as a means of solving economic 
problems. 
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NOTES ON THE WAY, 

Scapegoat Thomas? The case of Mr, J, H, 
Thomas has our sincere sympathy. He has 
fallen a victim to the prejudice of the 
governing classes of Britain against the 
intrusion of outsiders into their preserves, Joseph 
Chamberlain had to meet the accusation that he 
had a pecuniary interest in some firms which had 
contracts with the British Government during the 
Boer War, But he was a strong man and, besides, he 
had the chivalrous Arthur Balfour for his chief, 
Balfour threatened that he would resign if Chamber- 
In in left the Government. Lloyd George had to 
answer for the Marconi scandal. He too was 
a dynamic personality and he too had for chief, 
Lord Oxford t a statesman of great courage and 
loyalty to his colleagues. Ramsay Macdonald when 
he became Prime Minister in the first Labour Govern¬ 
ment was attacked for accepting the present of a 
motorcar. The Opposition leaders in Parliament, 
thowever, declined to associate themselves with the 
intrigue and there the matter ended, Mr, Thomas* 
position has been greatly weakened by his defection 
from his old Party which would have stood by 
him. He was a Minister of State by sufferance. 
Mr, Baldwin, unlike his predecessors, has a 
♦habit of saving his Government by sacrificing 
Jils colleagues. He threw Sir Samuel Hoare overboard 
some months ago and he has accepted Mr, Thomas* 
resignation with the consoling remark that he would 
himself have done the same in a similar position. 
What is that position ? Mr. Thomas maintains that 
he did not bread e a word about the Budget propo¬ 
sals to anybody. He has been Cabinet Minister 
fur several years and there is no reason to Chink 
that he had ou this occasion forgotten the obliga. 
tions of that position. That certain persons took 
- oat insurances against increase of taxation does not 
necessarily show that they did so on information 
improperly furnished to them. The alternatives 
before a Finance Minister, faced with a situa¬ 
tion like that before the British Finance 
Minister, are always extremely limited. Any 
intelligent man who keeps touch with political and 
economic trends can easily guess them. Merely 
because people talked in the City of one particular 
Minister, it does not follow that they were right. 
Neither is the conueciion of the Minister's son with 
some of the transactions, indubitable proof that the 
father had a hand in them. If the Prime Minister 
had stood by his colleague as Lords Balfour and 
Oxford did by their colleagues, Mr. Thomas ought 
not to have had to resign, Mr, Baldwin's authority 
i In his Party, however, has been steadily on the wane 
for over a year. But sacrificing a colleague on such 
flimsy grounds as in this case will not raise his 
prestige. 

Which Socialists ? Sir ChimanlaJ Sctalvad was 
one of the signatories to the Bombay 
. Buimc-ismen's Manifesto published in the 

Reformer last week. He seems to have 

quickly realised that the omission to offer an 
alternative scheme was a vital defect and he 
hastened to supply it in the shape of a statement 
to the Press issued on the day after the publication 
of the manifesto. In it he says; W I am sure most 
people will welcome Socialism as it is understood 
and practised in some of the countries in Western 
Europe. If Socialism means the more equitable 
distribution of prefits between Labour and Capital, 
the securing of a reasonable minimum standard of 
living tor ill and, even under certain circumstances 
and conditions, the nationalisation of some key 
Industries, many of those who are denouncing the 
Pandit*! propaganda will be for Socialism." IF this 
• passage had been inserted in the Businessmen's 


Manifesto, of which Sir Cbimanlal was a signatory* 
it would have added much to its weight. The 

feet that it was not inserted and that Sir ChimanlaJ 

had to issue a separate statement embodying it 
the day after the publication of the Manifesto, 
shows that he was unable to obtain the assent 
of his co-signatories even to the mild type of 
Socialism which he favours. Pandit Jawaharlal 
is wrong in saying { in the Chronide interview 
which we reprint this week) that Socialism and 
Communism both accept the general philosophy 
of Marxism in regard to the interpretation 
of history and current events. Lord Snowden, 
who believes as fervently as the Pandit that 

the organisation of the State and Society 

on Socialistic principles offers the best hope for 
the future of humanity, writes in his autobio¬ 
graphy : *T may make a confession which most 
Socialists would make if they had the courage to 
do so 1 I have never read Karl Marx...Neither Keir 
Hardie nor William Morris derived their Socialism 
from Karl Marx," The early Socialise movement 
in Great Britain, he says, derived Its inspiration far 
more from the Sermon on the Mount than from the 
teachings of the economists. But whether derived 
from Karl Marx or the Sermon on the Mount, 
Socialism postulates much more than would be 
acceptable toSir Chimanlal, The Sermon on the Mount 
Socialist, who can not be accused of undermining 
religion, is often a fiercer advocate than the Marxist; 
Asked at a Glasgow meeting whether he accepted 
Marx's theory of value, William Morris said: lfc To 
Speak frankly, I do not know what Marx's theory of 
value Is, and I'm damned if I want to know, I am, I 
hope a Socialist none the less... What we Socialists 
have got to do is to work together for the establish¬ 
ment of a system of c*J-operatlon where there shall 
be no masters or slaves, but where every one will 
work jollity together as neighbours and comrades 
for thi equal (not equitable) good of all, 1 ' The 
Pandit and his opponents forget that Bolshevism 
is the logical corollary to Tsarism and wherever 
and to whatever extent Tsarism prevails, Bolshevism 
is sure to follow. 


Christian Communistn-cum-Capitalism \—In this 
connection t he following plan of a Christian Com¬ 
munism and a Christian Capitalism drawn up by 
the Catholic Worker of New York of working 
peacefully together, is interest both as showing a way 
of reconciling seemingly opposite principles and as 
illustrating that the conflict is not confined to the 
political or economic sphere and that religion claims 
to have the deciding voice. 

With this the fourth anniversary number of the 
Catholic Worker, writes , that journal, it is proper 
again to state our stand and our opposition to the 
industrial system, to military preparedness, to inter¬ 
racial injustice. 

We are writing as Catholics and as Americans 
We do not believe that the two positions are incom¬ 
patible. 

We are accused by false conservatives who do 
not know what they want to conserve, of being 
Communists. And we are accused by Communists 
of being Fascists. 

So we restate our position and the positions of 
both communist and the fascist-minded opponents. 

Communists believe in Stats Socialism as a step 
to Communism, 

We believe in widespread private property, the 
de-proletarian!zing of our American people. We 
believe in the individual owning the means of produc¬ 
tion, the land and his tools. We are opposed to 
the “finance capitalism" so justly criticized and con¬ 
demned by Karl Marx, but we believe there can be a 
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Christian ‘capitalism as there, cart be a Christian 
Contmunism* 

The Communist believes in the necessity of achiev¬ 
ing* State Socialism by class war. “How are you 
going to convert the wicked capitalist, the specu¬ 
lator, the banker ?” he says, A nd his answer is 
“by liquidating - them/' 

We believe in using the following means: Indoctri¬ 
nation by using all the propaganda means at our 
disposal: by the individual practice of the works 
of mercys by farming communes which will provide 
work for the unemployed and leadership for those 
who are anxious to undertake the job of building 
up a new social order. 

The Communist is Atheist, “Atheism is an 
integral part of Marxism,” Lenin says. 

We believe that we are all members or potential 
members of the mystical Body of Christ, and that 
we must show that faith by translating the spiritual 
into the material, AM men are our brothers, Jew or 
Gentile, white Or black, since God created us aU 
and since His Son died to atone for the sins of all 
men. Since Christ is our Brother, CLd men are our 
brothers—the communist, fascist, the red baiter and 
the “capitalis t,” 

We oppose the “finance capitalism” of the 
American industrial system because it is as truly 
materialistic and hence atheistic as Marxism. And 
we believe that only Fascism which denies all human 
liberty can keep it alive. 

We are opposed to “social planning” because it 
wlii lead to servitude, and because we believe that 
“Society is a spiritual organism and not an economic 
machine,” 

We believe that all the hundreds of thousands of 
workers marching throughout the industrial centres 
today are justly criticizing the present social order 
as debasing and degrading. 

We believe that they are braver and more honest 
men and women than those large masses of 
indifferent and comfortable materialists who close 
their eyes to the misery and degradation of the 
American people, or those others, the rabid 
rad-baiters who, In opposing the communist solution, 
uphold the present materialist system. 

We do not believe that sharing the wealth, a 
reformed monetary system alone, old age pensions 
and epic plans are practical or fundamental. We 
do not believe that legislation is going to bring 
us out of the morass we are floundering in. 

We do believe that the problem before us of 
working for a social order in which the way of 
life will enable man to save his soul, is a moral 
one which must engage the minds and energies of 
all Catholics, 

All Americans indeed should wake to reality, and 
in recalling what Thomas Jefferson stood for in the 
minds of his countrymen, look around them and 
contemplate the state we are in today. 

Inasmuch as we do not concern ourselves with 
such conditions, we are responsible for them. 

u Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least of 
them ye have done it unto Me,” Christ said. 

Third International Conference of 
Soclfil Work s—The Third International Conference 
on Social Work is to be held in London from the l>th to 
the lSth JuJy. The topic for this yearns conference is 
*' Social Work and the Community-" Any interested 
persons who are to be in London at this time will be 
welcome at the Conference. Complete information may 
be obtained from Mr. Clifford Manshardt, the Indian 
representative of the Conference, care the Nagpada 
Neighbourhood House, Byculla, Bomtay, 


(By J. C, Kumarafpa.) 

If we look upon religion as a close form of" 
^Friendships between God and man, the seniomioas 
place is given to God, to whom man owes 
unconditional obedience, and every other relationship 
has to be subordinated to this. This subordinating 
does not lead to any conflict, but la a natural outcome 
of it. If I am in close friendship with a personality 
like Gandhi] I, that friendship is of no value unless it 
is reflected in all my other relations. This cannot be 
helped. In the same way if we are in close 
communion with God, all our activities will bear the 
hall mark, and our faces will be transfigured. If 
God claims the first place, all others come afterwards^ 
The child Jesus can say with no disrespect to bis- 
parents; “Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business;” and the young man, Jesus,can. 
say to his mother, “Woman, what have I to do with 
thee F” Jesus never followed customs just because 
of their agje-old authority. We frequently hear* 
“It was said by them of old time - ,„.buc I say unto - - 
you.” If the God relationship is a living one no 
other authority can supersede that; no human being, 
father or mother, old or young, can stand between us- 
and the realisation of our ideals. "He that lovetb 
father or mother more than me, is not worthy of me."" 

There is a converse to this : I hose who are in a 
senior position should know that it is not their due 
to obtain servile obedience from their juniors. The 
personality of each individual is sacred and has to^ 
have its own development. There can be no human 
authority which can claim unquestioning obedience* 
Churches that profess to be the conscience-keepers 
of its devotees will find no support in Jesus, who- 
seeks to establish direct individual touch with the 
Divine, 

We have to find God in the service of our brethren. 
We cannot play the role of Interceders and raise 
holv hands in prayer, and ask God to relieve the 
suffering of others* “Simon, lovest thou me feed 
my sheep.*’ We have to render neighbourly service*. 
“For I was an hungered and ye gave me meat, I was 
thirsty and ye gave me drink; 1 was a stranger and 
ye took me in; naked and ye clothed me; I was in 
prison and ye came unto me.” This does not stop 
with mere supply of needs. We have to be careful 
of our action that we do not lead others into the wrong 
by them. **ft were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about bis neck, and be cast into the sea,, 
than that he should offend one of these little ones,” 

1 am afraid, Christian churches have not been 
mindful of these instructions* In their great hurry 
to make the worfo worship as they do, they have 
disregarded all other religions where they have .not 
actively persecuted them. -Jesus would have them 
consider all legitimate prejudices of our neighbours^ 
Some of the rituals now practised by the churches 
are revolting to the-fine sentiments of the people 
amongst whom we live, . Is it so essential to the 
propagating of the religion of Jesus, that amongst 
a vegetarian people who "refrain from eating even 
roots that grow below the surface of the land, as 
such roots have more life, to practice a ritual in- 
whioh the blood of the founder is symbolically drunk 
and his flesh is ceremonially eaten, nay, in some, 
they claim, to consume the actual blood and flesh P 
These gruesome practices would have no weight 
in the religion of Jesus. 

Jesus the compassionate, who says to the woman 
taken in her sin, “ neither do 1 condemn thee, go and 
sin no more”, will not condemn those who are 
earnestly seeking to walk with God. The religion 

m Tho bocsdcI wad oQDcWiogi part af the address delivered to th* 
FarUbment at Roligioxie, May 9,1996, Bombay. 
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©f jcaui is not a measuring: rod for the “Pagan" but 
a helpful ladder at the disposal of everyone who ■ 
wishes t© Wherever there was hope Jesus 

would encourage the struggle regardless of man¬ 
made labels* "A bruised reed snail he not break, 
and a smoking flax shall he not quench. 1 ' 

From the time the church entered into an unholy 
alliance with the State and became its handmaiden, 
ft has enjoined unquestioning loyalty to It, As far 
as we can see this was not Jesus' attitude and is not 
in keeping with the highly personal religion he 
practised. As we have seen, Jesus gave the first 
place to his ideals. If the State or Society went 
against it, then the ideals had to prevail nevertheless, 

"1 he blood of martyrs through the ages will bear 
witness to this. He repeatedly taught tnose around 
him that man's needs were above all institutions. 
He Openly challenged the Pharisees in regard 
to adherence to customs and tradition irrespec¬ 
tive of the claims of those around. In so far 
as the State was working for the welfare of 
the people, and the people co-operated with it, It 
was the duty of the citizen to do his share. The 
State has to perform certain functions and the citizen 
has to find the means for it, ‘‘Render unto Caesar 
the things that are Caesar's and unto God the things 
that arc God's," When the power of State or society 
becomes tyrannical Jesus revolted against it. When 
Herold misused his power and position Jesus called 
him “That fox'* and condemned the "devouring of 
widows' houses" in the name of religion. He has 
always given the first place to the needs of the 
people, and In so far as the State served them he 
extended his co-operation as when He asked Simon 
to pay the tribute money “for me and thee. 11 

Men have tried again and again to formulate 
definite forma of Government from Jesus'words, but 
have made gross blunders, as Jesus only laid down 
principles and expected everyone to decide his course 
ol action for himself. We cannot excuse ourselves 
from taking part in politics. As we have already 
seen if our relationship with God is vital, it will 
make itself felt in all our relations. As long as we 
are members of a gregarious society we must be 
related politically to those among whom wc have our 
being. To say that any religious man can promise 
to keep out of politics is to make a plaything of 
religion. Can a trained bacteriologist say he will 
promise to have nothing to do with the sanitation 
and hygiene of the village in which he lives P What 
use then will be his knowledge? If you are in close 
communion with a just God, will it not be impossible 
for you to shut your eyes to injustice to your fellow- 
men P Conscience cannot be locked up in steel cases 
at our convenience* 

A missionary friend told mo that if any of them 
protested against any political wrongs they will be 
sent back by the next boat, and asked me what will 
become of their work. Is the God we serve impotent 
without us ? "God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham, 1 * If his work is worth doing 
f le will see to it All that we are asked to do as to do 
the will of the Father in Heaven, The consequences 
need not deter us. 

Although Jesus Himself did not formulate any 
political theories etc#, it is simple to apply his religion 
to modern requirements ofState craft. 

He lent co-operation to authority in so far as it lay 
along his principle and he did not hesitate to cut 
across all regulations when they were inimical to 
human Interests, “ Sabbath was mad© for man '* will 
be the motto of civil disobedience. Where the 
situation called for it the religion of Jesus enjoins 
direct action against man-made codes of Law, 
- Laying aside the commandments of God, ye hold 


the tradition of men—making the word of God 
of none effect through your tradition, 11 After 
warning his disciples of the leaven of the Pharisees 
he says, u Be not afraid of them that kill the body, 
and after that have no more that they can do." 

When the means becomes the end there is a 
danger of the goal never being reached. Jesus 
valued material possessions only as a means of 
achieving his ideals. He found the money to pay 
tribute* .“lest we should offend them." The moment 
we set our hearts on the means—property becomes an 
evil* It is easier for a camel to go through the eye 
of a needle than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. When property makes us lose 
all sense of proportion it becomes a danger- For one 
who has to work for the kingdom, property is a 
hindrance and one has to relieve oneself from it just 
as a swimmer casts of all unnecessary garments. 
The casting off of the garment itself is no virtue, 
but lightens our burden on the way. We earn no 
merit by ascetism itself. He reminded those who 
sought him for worldly benefits that 11 foxes have 
holes and the birds of the air have nests, but the son 
of man hath nowhere to lay his head." This ought 
to be the answer to any who wish to embrace 
Christianity for worldly considerations. The one 
danger of material possessions is the feeling of 
satisfaction one seeks m It and the way its acquisition 
absorbs all thought and action, H Where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also." What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul. We are so built 
that it is not possible to divide our attention 
equally to worldly matters and to spiritual claims. 
We cannot serve God and mammon. 

When we talk of religion we often lose sight of our 
physical side. The religion of Jesus is quite alive 
to the needs of the man. In dealing with the soul the 
body is not forgotten* Jesus does not deal with men 
in bulk but applies his general principles in relation 
to each individual. Tne principles of themselves 
possess no Virtues but assume importance only in 
relation to particular human beings. We see Jesus 
watching the gifts cast into the temple treasury, He 
values the two mites of the poor widow more than 
all the others. He goes by the relative values or 
as an economist will put it by the marginal utility. 
Our gifts and services are valued by the purity of 
their motives. In the parable of the talents the 
same principle of valuation is shown. Every man 
is judged and dealt according to his several 
ability. While this may be a consolation to some, 
to others It is a grave situation, for 11 unto whomso¬ 
ever much is given, of him much shall be required." 
This principle outs at the root of uniform religious 
observances and emphasises the personal aspect 
of religion. The religion of Jesus is not an 
impersonal set form of conduct, but adjusts itself 
to the ability of the individual to see God. There¬ 
fore, none of us can have any grounds to condemn 
anyone else* It is impossible for us to judge who 
will go to heaven and who to hell from merely the 
conduct of the individual. There are no absolute 
standards to go by* Rules and regulations which 
are intended for the conduct of the people, are 
subordinated to the needs of the individual. In the 
observing of the letter of the law we ought not to 
cause offence to any of our brethren. The main 
thing is the fulfilment of the spirit in relation to the 
needs of the people. The right of way Is to human 
needs. Life is more than meat, and the body more 
than raiment. 

I ln the religion of Jesus there u oo intolerance of 
other forms of religion. He was very impatient of 
over-sealous Jews, because of their narrow religious 
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outlook. He himself sent his disciples to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel ana not to the 
Gentiles* ^ He denounced the scribes and Pharisees 
“for ye compass s^a and land to make one 
proselyte and when he 19 made ye make him twofold 
more the child of hell than yourselves/* 

The religion of Je9U9 was not exclusive, “ I say 
unto you, that many will come from the East and 
from the West, and shall sit down with Abraham and 
ls9ac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, .but the 
children of the kingdom shall be cast out.** 

In the parable of the Good Samaritan, Jesus gives 
the place of honour and esteem to one who is not a 
Jew but the Harijan of the day. It indicates Jesus* 
desire to bring forward Such despised people. 

What weighs with Jesus is not the allegiance of 
any individual to any particular religion but the 
individual’s attitude to his fellowmen. 

In the earlier part of the address I had referred to 
Dr. Farquhar’s “Crown of Hinduism.” Now that 
we have analysed the Religion of Je9U9 we can 
understand why Dr. Farquhar was looking for a 
head to place the crown on. Although we said that 
Christianity may be looked upon a3 the Crown of 
Judaism yet we cannot accept the personal religion 
ofJe9us such as the one we have formulated here, 
as the crown of Christianity. Christianity has 
developed into a smug, comfortable, selfish and 
individualistic religion seeking for its own gain. 
While the religion of Jesus requires for its growth a 
background of a collective social order such as wc 
find Hinduism ha9 developed in India, To cite one 
instance, take even the joint family system where 
the fit and the unfit, the rich and the poor, the gifted 
and the incapable, all live together and share a 
common purse. This system has its weakness but 
it is distinctly an attempt towards loving thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself. Again amongst the Musalmans there 
is neither black, white or brown. Prince, peasant or 
pauper, they all practice a democracy which puts 
to shame the race for the high places in Christianity. 
We can see Dr. Farquhar wa9 conscious that 
there was need for a bead fitted to receive the Reli¬ 
gion of Jesu9 and found it not in Christianity but 
in the social order evolved by Hinduism. Of course 
the pure personal religion of Ju9es needs a socio¬ 
logical order suited to it to take root. As we have 
noticed except in cases such as that of the Society 
of Friends it does not find a congenial well-prepared 
ground to germinate in western form9 of modern 
Christianity. 

We have looked at the religion of Jesus from 
various aspects. When we study the pure form, we 
notice in every feature of it a similarity to the 
culture of India. On the other hand, Christianity, 
a9 we see around us, is totally foreign to our culture. 
The gorgeous ceremonies, the dependence on the 
priesthood, the aggressive proselytising spirit and the 
obeisance the church pays to the state are not found 
in our land. Amongst us, individual or family 
worship, with simple forms and rites, performed by 
the devotee himself, without the intervention of a 
priest, commonly in the home itself, is the general 
form of worship. Westerners have centralisea even 
their religion. In every walk of life our ways are 
decentralised, so was that of Jesu9. The religion 
of Jesus was highly individualistic, while the Chris¬ 
tian churches are masterpieces of centralised 
organisation and administration. Many of the 
prelates spend their time not in prayer and medita¬ 
tion but in care of administration. They have turned 
Marthas; Marys will flourish only in the religion of 

J esus. Even for the worker the way prescribed by 
C9us is much the same a9 is practised today in 
India. “Into whatsoever city or town ye shall enter, 


enquire who in it is worthy, and there abide till ye go 
thence.” To^ this day our social workers depend on 
such hospitality. Can the churches afford to follow 
Jesus literally here ? In India it 19 nothing strange. 
Poverty prescribed by Jesus is honoured in our 
land. The churches cannot carry on their work 
on that basis. All these variations prove how far 
from the religion of Jesus the churches have drifted. 
In the Indian culture the fields are ready unto harvest 
for the pure religion of Jesus, but there 19 no room 
for modern Christianity. 

Thus we find that Jesus practised and preached a 
personal religion which derived its characteristics 
from his attitude to God, and his conception of his 
mission. The greatest had to be the servant of all. 
No human need was to be sacrificed to rule and order. 
We act as trustees with regard to material 
possessions committed to our charge. If the greed 
for worldly goods and acquisition ooula be 
neutralised we can do away with war and all the 
attendant evils. The personality of an individual 
counts above all tradition and custom. 

Will it be too much to expect that the religions 
represented here will extend towards each other the 
same spirit of mutual respect and tolerance that 
Jesus evinced towards tho3e of other religions, and 
thereby help us to u9her in the ennunciation to the 
9hepherd9, “Glory to God in the Highest, on earth 
Peace and Goodwill towards menu** 

HARIJANS AND CHRISTIANS IN MYSORE. 
(From A Correspondent.) 

I have been much interested in reading the com¬ 
munications that have appeared lately in 90me of the 
vernacular newspapers regarding a well in a village 
of Mysore District of the State. For years the 
Hindu Adi-karnatikas (Panchamas) and their Chris¬ 
tian relatives in the village have been using the 
well in common, and there has not been the 
slightest trouble. But of late the Hindu Adi-kama- 
tikas, stirred up apparently by outsiders, have been 
objecting to their Christian neighbours drawing 
water from the well, for the construction of which the 
Government or the District Board made grants, and 
to which the Christians have a longstanding right. 

Without discussing the details of the case I 
may say that the Taluq Magistrate has now ordered 
the Christians not to draw water from the well. 
Thus by a stroke of the pen this officer of the Gov¬ 
ernment has taken away the rights of the Christians 
who for years have had a free access to the well, both 
before becoming Christians and after receiving 
baptism. 

It seems to me a very serious matter thus to 
deprive a minority community of rights which the 
Government should specially guard and protect 
against the unjust demands of a majority. It is also 
entirely contrary to orders, which are before me 
as I write, previously issued by the Government, in 
similar cases, in which it is emphatically laid down 
that a change of religion cannot deprive a man of 
a right he previously possessed. The order then 
passed is perfectly clear. It run9 as follows; 

“It is repugnant to the policy of any enlightened 
Government that change of religions should involve 
the forfeiture of any civil right previously enjoyed/. 

Also: . . 

“The Government has no hesitation whatever in 
giving the assurance that Christians who before 
baptism had the right to use a public well will after 
baptism have the same right and be entitled to 
exercise it to the fullest extent possible.’’ 

After such an explicit statement of its policy 
one would have thought there could be no doubt as. 
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-to what attitude a Government official shculi tak® 
up in such cases. m 

The order now passed by lhe Amildar Magistrate 
has been based on the report supplied by the police, 
that there was a danger of a breach of the public 
peace. The idea that a handful of law-abiding Chris¬ 
tians would take any action that would lead to a 
breach of the peace is absurd. Such officials need 
to be reminded of a significant paragraph in the 
order passed by the Government in a .similar ease 
some years ago. It runs as follows: 

tr The Deputy Commissioner has too readily accept¬ 
ed the Police Inspector's statements as to the probar 
bility of a breach of the public peace. There is no 
ground for apprehending a breach of the public 
peace and the decision in the case cannot be based 
upon any such ground." 

There has been similar trouble about wells and tanka 
indifferent parts of the State of Mysore during the 
last few years. I believe that invariably the trouble 
has been styred up by outsiders who interfere for 
reason best known to themselves, and who seek to 
destroy the harmony that has hitherto prevailed 
among the different classes and which the Govern¬ 
ment is so anxious to promote. Why should not 
the Government once for all put a stop to all such 
trouble by passing an order that when they dig a 
well, or give a grant towards the construction of a 
well, all classes of the people should have the right to 
use the well if they care to do so? 

The case in question throws a rather interesting 
light on recent movements. The Adi-karnatikas 
are everywhere demanding ^ the recognition of what 
they consider to be their rights. They are insisting 
that Brahmans and other caste people should admit 
them to Temples, although it is acknowledged by 
all that they have never had the right to enter 
them. Moreover, from various motives their sup¬ 
porters, are doing their utmost to get the Temples 
thrown open to them. Yet when a village well is con 
cerned these people are refusing to others, a minority 
community, the right they claim for themselves and 
their supporters, who cry out for right of temple-entry, 
are helping them in their most unworthy and selfish 
policy of excluding others from the wells. 

To a large extent I, with others, hav£ been in 
sympathy with the Untouchables, in their aspira¬ 
tions and desires, but if this is the spirit they intend 
to manifest to others our sympathy with them must 
necessarily lessen. However that be, having regard 
It the well difficulty that has caused trouble in 
several parts of the State it seems to me that the 
^Government will be advised if they pass an order 
making their wells as they have already made 
■their schools, free to all classes of the people, 

. thus settling the matter once for alL Also they should 
sec that their orders are carried out impartially by 
all their officers so that the rights of minority com¬ 
munities may be adequately protected, according to 
the Government's definite orders. 


India and ttve League of Nations:—The 

following Is the resolution which Mr, Aiyangar 
proposes to move [a the Simla Session of the Legislative 
Assembly to which we referred in an editorial note 
recently 

■*Whereas the League of Nations has failed to prevent 
1 he destruction of Abyssinia one of the members of the 
League by taking proper action In due time, but has on 
the other hand, done positive disservice to Abyssinia by 
Feeding it continually on false hopes of help and as it (the 
League) does not promise to be of any use to save weaker 
nations from the aggression of the stronger ones, even 
In the future but has only become a costly show, this 
Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in Council 
to take early steps to withdraw the manbership of this 
country from the League and to discontinue the payment 
ol the annual contribution thereto-' 1 


MARY CHESLEY. 

Miss Mary Chesley, an English woman, came to India 
in 1934 when the Congress was in session in Bombay* 
As soon as she landed she came to my hut in the Con¬ 
gress Camp and toli me she knew Mitabehn and had 
expected to come with her but somehow or other she 
| had preceded her by a week or thereabout. Her 
desire was to serve India throught her villages. She- 
did not preposess me by her talk and! thought sh& 
would not stay in India many months. But 1 was 
wholly mistaken. She had come to know of Miss 
Mary Barr who had already commenced village work 
in Khedi, a village a few miles from Betul (C. R)* 
Miss Chesley found her way to Mary Barr, Mary 
Barr brought Mary Chesley to Wardha and we 
were together lor a few days. Miss Chesley showed 
a determination that surprised me. She began 
work with Mhry Barr in Khedi, adopted the Indian 
costum? and changed her name to Tarabehn and toiled 
at Khedi in a manner that alarmed poor Mary Barr* 
She would dig, carry baskets full of earth on her head. 
She simplified her loud as much as to put her health 
in danger. She bad her own handsome income from 
Canada from which she kept only a palt-y sum of 
about Rs, LO for herself and gave the rest to the 
A, I. V, 1 A., or to Indians with whom she came in 
contact and who seemed to her to give promise of 
being good village workers and who needed some 
pecuniary help, 1 came in closest touch with her. 
Her charity was boundless, she had great faith in 
the goodness of human nature. She was forgiving 
to a fault. She was a devout Christian. She 
belonged to a Quaker family. But she had no 
narrowness about her. She did not believe in 
converting others to her own faith. She was a 
graduate of the London School of Economics and 
j a good teacher, having conducted together with a 
companion a school in London for several years. 
She realised at once that she must learn Hindi and 
was regularly studying it. For being able to pick 
up conversational Hindi she lived for a few months in 
the Wardha Mahila Ashram and there with two 
I members formed a plan of going to Badrlkeder 
during Summer, 1 had warned her against the 
adventure. But it was difficult to turn her from 
such adventures when once her mind was mado 
up. So only the othet day she started with her 
friends on her perilous pilgrimage- And l got a 
brief message on the 15th from Karikh a l saying, 
'Tarabehn expired* ih . In her love for India'a villages 
she was not to be excelled by anybody. Her passion 
for India's Independence was equal to that of the best 
among us. She was impatient of the inferiority 
complex wherever she noticed it* She mixed with 
poor women and children with the greatest freedom. 
There was nothing of the patron about her. She 
would take sevrice from none, but would serve 
anybody with the greatest zeal. She was a self-eSacidg 
mute worker whose left hand did not know what the 
right had done. May her soul rest in peace. 

M. K. Gandhi (in the Harijcirt^ 


Rashtr*a Bhasha Praohap Examine 
tlon With & view to diffuse the knowledge of Hindi 
in non-Hindi speaking areas, particularly in Orissa* 
Bengal, Assam, Sindh. Bombay, Bitar and Marathi C. P*, 
the Hindi Vishwa Yidyalaya of Allahabad, established 
by All-India Hindi S&hitya Sanrunslan, conducts a Kashira 
Bhasha Prachar Examination every year at different 
Centres. The Rashtra Bhasha Prachar Examination 
will commence on 24th September 1936 this year* The 
Inst date for sending the application form for admission 
to this examination is 1st August 1936- A new centre 
for this examination in non-Hindi speaking areas can 
be opened at any recognised school if at least five 
candidates are available. 
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A PICTURE OF INDIGENOUS EDUCATION* 
(By Kshitimohan Sen)* 

India haa always? been animated by an eager 
desire for wisdom, and in the Upanlshads and other 
anoient records we find ample euidence of the 
keenness with which knowledge was sought in those 
days. W© also come to know of a succession of 
renewed teachers; with different systems of philosophy 
living in the several forest hermitages, where women 
also had free access* At that time, moreover, we get 
glimpses of the rise of Kashi, Videha. Panchala and 
other places as centres of popular culture—fit seats 
for the future universities* 

And, in [act, Jain and Buddhist monastic univer¬ 
sities later came to take the place of the forest 
hermitages* Both in the previous age, with its 
characteristic quest for Erahma, and in the succeed¬ 
ing secular age of Buddhism, the educational methods 
were alike based on spiritual rapport between 
teachers and pupils of whose livelihood the entire 
burden was borne by the people at large} knowledge 
not being looked upon as a commodity to be bought 
and sold by individuals but as an achievement of 
common endeavour. 

With the decline of Buddhism in India these 
Buddhist universities also decayed. Thereupon the 
work of the teaching was carried on* much in the same 
way, by teachers belonging to the Shaiva, Shakta, 
V&ishnava and other sects, in their respective seats. 
Eventually the culture, handed on, found refuge in 
institutions known as Chatuspathis, wherein the torch 
of our ancient lore has been kept alight during the 
last few centuries* 

The Imparting of knowledge continued to be looked 
upon as one ofthe most important of religious obser¬ 
vances and so, as in the case of centres for the distri¬ 
bution of food to the hungry and water to the thirsty* 
the foundation of a Chatuspatbi for the maintenance 
of a teacher as well as a free teaching establishment, 
was accounted a meritorious act by the wealthy* 
Life in these Chatu spa this was mellowed by the 
reverence of the pupils for the teachers, and love for 
the pupils of the teachers and their wives; it was 
outwardly meagre, but full of an abundant vitality 
within* Of this life how few of us know anything 
at all to-day? 

Somewhere about 1800 A G an Englishman 
named W. Ward wrote a book entitled History, Liu ■* 
rature ami Mythology 0 / the Hindus. Though the 
author appears to have had but scant sympathy 
with Hindu culture, he nevertheless refers with 
respect to these Chat as pa this as colleges, and 
enumerates eighty-three of them in Kashi,, and 
over a hundred in Navadwip, Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood, omitting East Bengal and Mithlla of 
which he seems to have had no knowledge. He has 
naturally described only their external features, it 
not having been possible for him to have any 
acquaintance with their internal affairs. 

When in the middle ages, the pristine light of 
wisdom that had illuminated Kashi became dim, 
attempts were made, chiefly by two remarkable 
widowed queens, Ahalya Bai of Southern India, and 
Rani Bhabani of Bengal, to revive its lustre by 
founding new Chatuspaihis. And* as a result, 360 
teachers* houses, with lands sufficient for their upkeep, 
came to be endowed by each one of them, thus pro* 
curing for Kashi the services of so many excellent 
Pandits, whereby It was able to gain new life, 
besides a number of free dormitories for the pupils* 
The deeply learned successors of these pandits have, 
to this day, kept alive the spiritual inheritance of 

"The YittVOr-Bhar&t'h Jlay 1936. 


India. In what extreme poverty these devoted?! 
teachers Live and work, very lew have any idea; in 
such contrast is It with the flourishing temple priests 
—the Pandas and others—who fatten on the gifts of 
blind present-day religiosity, dragging down the 
devotees on whom they thrive to the depths of their 
own degradation. 

Any how, even today there are any number of 
Chatuspathis in Kashi, situated in it several sections, 
each section being under or affiliated to a particular 
temple, as its antargriha m The old rule was that 
the Pandits belonging to the different aniargrihas 
should meet together from time to time, in order to 
apportion the times and subjects of teaching between 
themselves, so as to bring about a co-ordination of 
their work; and the pupils were thus enabled to take 
up the subject In which they were interested by 
attending in turn the lessons given by different 
specialists; each period being indicated by the ringing 
of the bell of the temple concerned. 

In spite of the poverty In externals, the heart-felt 
relations between the teachers and pupils, and the 
numerous festivals that punctuate the course of 
the year in Kashi, keep its academic life from 
becoming dry. True, subjects like formal logic and 
grammar have but little interest for others than the 
students proper, but lessons from the Puranas and 
other devotional shastras are also daily given in an 
appealing manner, suited to outsiders as well, so 
that the principles inculcated may be reverentially 
accepted and assimilated in their lives by a wider 
audience. A living connection is thus kept up,, 
quite naturally, between the learned and the 
laity* It would be well worth our while, even 
in these modem days, to Study the working of 
such indigenous educational institutions in Kashi 
and other places of pilgrimage* In Bengal tbo- 
teacher's own dwelling house used to serve as * a 
Chatuspathi, In which the students also lived during 
the period of their studies* The master was a father 
to his cupils, and his wife was as a mother. The 

E eaccful life of the village that went on around them 
>pt their minds and hearts full of human interest. 
Though teachers and pupils were alike poor in 
materia] resources, the store of love and wisdom in 
their little households was full to over-flowing. So- 
attached did the pupils become to what was for them, 
a veritable alma maier^ that when the time came for 
their return to the homes of their parents, they were 
moved to tears. 

The master would sit at meals with his pupils as 
well as his own children, and his wife would make no- 
difference in the helpings she served to them. The 
pupils would rather freely ^ pester her with all kinds 
of affectionate Importunities, Like as petted children 
do in their own homes. If any newcomers hesitated 
to do likewise she would remarki tl They atill look 
on us as strangers I n As a consequence, the feeling 
of belonging to the-master’s own family, and the 
spiritual and intellectual lineage thus established 
endured through generations. Among the various* 
touching stories of village life that have become 
traditional, these relations occupy a large place. It 
is a great pity that Such stories are all but forgotten 
now-a-days. 

I still remember the wife of Such teacher of 
Bikrampur, who came of a well-to-do family, and 
being unused to suoh strenuous housekeeping, 
at first -Nfelt put out by the goings on of her 
husband's pupils* When the Pandit's mother saw 
this, she admonished her thus: rt Look here, 
my daughter, these children have left their own 
fathers and mothers to come to us. This is now 
their home. Let them look on themselves as children 
of the house, and bother you with their demands ; it 
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will help them to forget that they are awajr from 
their own homes/* This good lady herself, in her 
old age, told nie this story of her youthful impatience 
by way of deploring her own shortcomings* 

In Kashi there was a teacher named Keshawa 
Shaslrij a Maharashtra Pandit, He was a childless 
widower, and his sister, who kept house for him, was 
called Aunt by his pupils. He was a pandit of great 
renown* and presents of sweetmeats and other 
dainties used to be constantly coming in from all 
quarters, with which his larder was always full. 
If we ever neglected to do our part in looting these 
stores* our "Aunt" used to complain; "What are 
the children coming to these days ?—and they can't 
make themselves at home. In the old days my pots 
never could be kept lull so long t ,f 

This was the kind of feeling that prevailed in all 
the teachers* households- After my return home 
from Kashi a report got abroad that I had died. 
When the news reached Kashi that this was not true, 
one of my old teachers wrote asking me to pay them 
a visit. And 1 can never forget the unaffected joy 
that my arrival occasioned—-how all the old vener¬ 
able teachers flocked round me, like fond mothers 
stroking my head and body, blessing and caressing 
me as a long lost son. 

The love in the hearts of these worthy pandits 
was only equalled by the depth of their learning and 
their devotion to duty. Young Dhundaraj, son of 
the world-famous Gangadhar Shastri, was a great 
friend of all the pandits 1 pupils. The poor boy 
Suddenly died after a short illness* without 
our knowing of it at the time. But cur Pandit took 
his class as usual, though we noticed that he looked 
aged and worn. After lessons we went about 
calling for Dhundarsj, whereupon his father remarked ; 
"He has gone where your voices will not reach him-” 
The pandit said this so quietly that at first we 
could not understand. When at length his meaning 
dawned on us, one of us exclaimed: "But why, Sir, 
did you not stop our lesson ?" “How could I, my 
son P" replied he, "So many of you have come from 
far-off places, I have no right to waste your time. 
My sorrow is my own affair. But this search for 
knowledge belongs to all of us, and it would be 
wrong ot me to imped its progress.' 1 His simple 
steadfastness staggered us. 

PANDIT NEHRU REPLIES TO 
BUSINESS MANIFESTO, 

Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru in a special interview 
told the Bombay Chronirf* representative: 

I am afraid that owing to a very busy time in 
Bombay 1 have been unable to read fully the various 
statements that have appeared In the Press reg¬ 
arding my advocacy of Socialism, I should like 
to examine them In some detail, but I cannot 
do so at present during the few minutes at 
my disposal before 1 leave Bombay. 1 should like to 
make it clear, however, that I stand by every word 
of what 1 said m my Presidential Address at 
Lucknow, Criticisms of it are based largely on an 
astounding ignorance of Socialism and Communism* 
They are also based, so far as "Big Business" is 
concerned, in this city as elsewhere, on the iusilnoive 
desire of the big vested Interests to prevent any 
change, however beneficial it might be for the 
country, if it affeots them- The Irish Poet Yeats 
onoe said: "There is nothing so passionate as 
Vested Interest disguised as an intellectual 
conviction, 11 

We have seen some of this passion and prejudice 
amongst big captains of industry in Bombay, though 
the understanding of the problems is singularly 
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lacking. Some signatories of the Twenty-one ex¬ 
plained Socialism to me in language which would 
have astonished any person who possessed a glimmer¬ 
ing of economic knowledge. This manifesto Itself 
shows where passion leads one to. They talk of 
religion being in danger, 1 did not know that the 
Twenty-One were the High Priests or the Arch 
Exponents of Religion in the city. 

To talk in this way is to display to the world tha* 
they have no valid argument to advance. There is 
no question of religion when we discuss economic 
doctrines. Religion should have the fullest freedom 
provided it does not take the form of vested interest 
and do^s not exploit others under this guise. The 
bringing in of religion in this manifesto shows once 
again bow the vested interests have exploited it 
to thtdr advantage. 

The second argument is an equally surprising 
one. Wc are told, that the personal safiey of the 
Twenty-one is in danger. All the world knows 
that those whose personal safety is in danger in this 
country are the advocates of Independence and 
Socialism—not those who champion valiantly the 
cause of Vested Interest or British Imperialism. 

Socialism and Communism, so far as ideals and 
objectives are concerned, are Identical or almost *o. 
The differences come in regard to the various 
methods of approach to the problem. Both accept 
the general philosophy of Marxism in regard to the 
interpretation of history and current events, 

I accept the general philosophy, though I do not 
accept every Communist dogma in relation to it, I 
want to apply the philosophy in India* to understand 
what is happening here and to fit it in with the 
peculiar conditions and the historical outlook of the 
Indian people, I want to fit the methods to that 
outlook. I want to avoid violence. I should like to 
convert a great majority of Indian people by peaceful 
persuasion to this doctrine of Socialism. 

The Manifesto objects not only to the doctrines, 
as it has every right to do, but also to the propaga¬ 
tion of ideas in regard to it. That is a very serious 
matter, for it infringes the most elementary rights 
of Civil Liberty, The coming of Socialism will 
inevitably be a lengthy process and it will involve 
many factors including the education of people to 
that end. It cannot obviously come to India so long 
as the British Empire has possession of India. 1 hero- 
fare, our first problem is one of political freedom. 
After that the people of India will have to decide 
what form of economic and social organisation they 
desire in this country. 

The Manifesto as well as Sir Cbimanlars state¬ 
ment refers to the intolerance of the Congress and 
I shall be happy to know in what this intolerance 
consists apart from our criticism of their policies 
and activities which we consider to have been emi¬ 
nently injurious to the national cause. They have 
every right to criticise, us as aggressively as they like. 
We stand for freedom on both sides to spread our 
ideas and to criticise. 

But when some people actually go to the length 
of giving their support to the Ordinances and other¬ 
wise side with British Imperialism, when vast 
numbers of th'ir countrymen are fighting a life and 
death struggle, it is a matter of far graver import. 
If it is a question of intolerance, I should like to 
ask if the Manifesto shows tolerance when it talks 
of the suppression ot certain vfews which it does not 
like and goes to the length of inviting the Govern¬ 
ment to suppress them. It outnes to this that, in the 
final analysis, these gentlemen stand with British 
Imperialism and are opposed even to democratic 
freedom or Civil Uterty, Nothing could be 
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clearer and more explicit than Sir P, S„ Sivaswamy 
Iyer's statement^ on this issue. He has told us 
that in r toisl p opinion there has not been any 
progressive suppression of Civil Liberties in 
India and* so far as he is concerned, he stands 
shoulder to shoulder, as apparently the Twenty-one 
d<\ with British Imperialism, The question thus 
is a much wider one than one of Socialism which 
is not an immediate issue. 

It is one of our national political freedom itself. 

People may differ about methods, but if such 
■differences mean the continuous support of British 
Imperialism in and out of season* inevitable inferences 
from this would have to be drawn. 

How far I am justified as Congress President in 
^airing' my views on Socialism is a matter for my 
Comrades of the Congress to consider; it is an 
impertinence for those who are outside the Congress 
Ana oppose it* to talk about It* 

I take my orders from the Congress and from no 
other authority, 

CIVIL LIBERTIES, 

The Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Sir, 

You have done a distinct service to those that 
think about Pc. Jawa hartal's contemplated Civil 
Liberties Union* by quoting-from the New Republic 
what exactly civil liberty means. The sponsor of 
this proposal* Fanditji* has not defined it still* and 
naturally, as he is still feeling his way to forming 
it. But the air is thick with hasty suspicions about 
how ho will be feeling, and it is no unexpected thing 
to see that the Liberals* one by one* are proclaiming 
their disbelief in a union with men of Panditji's 
belief or the Congress, in running the proposed Union. 
Some of them have gore as far actually as to blame 
the Congress for the very existence of a problem 
about Civil Liberties in India under the British rule 
of law. 

Now 1 feelj Sir, it is the party axe that they are 
grinding when they say this. Because it amounts 
to saying that the Congress created troubles 
by resorting to civil disobedience, 1 know they 
believe so. But I think, it is irrelevant talk when 
a non-party union is proposed and the hand 
of Co-operation on that basts is proffered, I 
shall let atone the queer logic contained in that 
remark which* will ultimately go to justify that 
escape from a problem is the best solution thereof, 
as st raises no situations; our one business Is to 
escape or ostrich-like hide one's face underground. 
My point is this: The Congress thought to 
take a particular line of action, for securing a 
purpose, however partially or in a special manner, 
which all of us love to serve. Naturally* those 
against the purpose retaliated* No One may say 
anything against it. One may even keep calm over 
it and over the Liberals saying that the Government 
had a right to do so, though it becomes quite a 
different matter to side with the Government. The 

g uest ton is not that. And it is here that our Liberal 
iends discreetly evade the issue. 

The question is this : What are the laws or 
limitations of such relation ? As we have international 
laws of civilised violent warfare, can there be similar 
laws of civil liberties or limitations to state retaliation 
< 3 f civil opposition f In other words, how far and In 
what manner can a state suppress a peaceful 
{ i, *, which is not aimed at the person of any body, 
which is not hate, which bases its claim on justice, 
equity and a sense of common weal ) opposition even 
against itself, from Its own people for whose service 


It stands? Or taking it out from that special limitation 
and generalizing it* what are the minimum essentials 
of civil liberties a citizen is entitled to have in a modem 
State ? And 1 think, if at all a non-party C, L. Union 
is possible* it can be so only on this line of thought. 
And why should the Liberals themselves not 
take up its formation, if they like ic ? It seems 
they fight shy of the very Congress, It is as 
if the inferiority complex that they are labouring 
under in Indian politics is taking away the 
very best of them* Why do they allow themselves 
to be put In a wrong box ? Why should they not 
come forth with their own view of auch a union 
and frankly state their own apprehensions as also 
be prepared to hear them from other quarters* told 
by Congressmen? Is not a rapprochement on these 
lines worth attempting? The other day there was a 
talk of united action for the Congress and the 
Liberals. Is this not an attempt on however mild 
a scale, in that direction? The Liberal bug-bears of 
Khadi, etc,., are not here. Under such clrcum* 
stances, the Liberals' ‘no' to join the attempt for 
the establishment of a Union* is tantamount to 
showing that their talk of joint action was mere 
make-believe. Anyway, they are putting themselves 
in the wrong before the thinking public. 

One more thing and I have done. The New Republic 
quotation has in view only the liberty against the 
encroachment of the state. And generally it is right 
But we have the misfortune of seeing in India the 
encroachment from sections of the people themselves 
on the Civil Liberties of some other sections. The 
Harijan problem is a notable instance in point Here 
the Government even sneaks away—at least it looks 
so—under the cover of the so-called religious 
neutrality. Here, I think* Ft, Jawaharlal also 
shirks the question by his socialist aversion for 
whatever comes -under a religious head. A direct 
question is possible to arise* What will the C. L. Union 
do regarding this ? So often we hear tales of Sawarna 
tyranny against our Harijan citizens* let alone many 
that do not reach the public ear. Why should not 
that be one of ihe chief spheres of the proposed 
Union's watchful Vigilance ? Ft, Jawabarfal would 
have been more right if he bad said that the Harijan 
problem was a problem of Civil Liberties* rather 
than as he wrongly did in bis presidential address 
at Lucknow* that it was a problem In landless 
proletarian ism, which it ja not, being not exclusive 
to Harijans. It was rather an opriori deduction of 
the Pandit, not true to facts, from his socialist 
Inclinations against religion, 

[ think* Sir, that in. proposing to form the G. L* 
Union, Fanditji has made a helpful move in our 
present conditions. But that will be so, only if an 
attempt at meeting half way* on the lines similar to 
those discussed above is really made by all classes, 
communities, and not merely political parties. But 
it seems the Liberals as a bodv are feeling shy at 
that* and negative replies to Fanditji are almost daily 
to be found in the daily press. Can you not help by 
-clearing the issues still more? 

Yours etc** 

M. P, 

Apropos of this fetter, we may mention that on a of Bpeakors 
at the in formal coofen.-'iico convened by Pandit Jawaharlal Hehra aT. C 
few daya ago in Bomb ay, urged that instead of starting a fwparato 
body to deaJ with Civil Liberties the Copgrcua itaolf should giv* 
more prom men e to tbs main too an oc of GivU Libertiea i® its 
programme. It in almost an axiom that ajvU liberties flourish 
beet where the stability of Government ib moa 1 assured Those 
who work for the maintenano* of Civil 1*1 booties are directly eon- 
oomei to maintain the stability of the Govcrnmentr Civil Die- 
obedioooe does nothing 1 q ensure the stability of the State* Con- 
groia^ if it had to deal with both Robjeots, will have to decide bow 
far at a given moment the nl&inaa of Civil Liberties should ba 
subordinated to thoso of Civil Disobedience* if two mn&t ride a 
horse, one ipmat ride behind* Social disabilities are in a different 
category* and acquire a different technique.—EkL 1. S. JR* 
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the Bombay Ptarideney, on the raaommandatton ot the Bedsirac, 
Oo-oparaUve QoaLotla*, Bombay Prealdcmoy. 

A. Aoaoauto am audited, quarterly by a firm of Xnaarparatot 
AflootmUnM and yearly by a Bpeolal Government Auditor, 
Quarterly ttotamanto of financial position are published la ths 
“ Bombay Government Gasatta. 11 

VAIEUNTH E* MEHTA, 

Managl ng , Dlmts*.. 


VERY IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS, 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922, 
known as the Mata via Conference* 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading’s 
Government and the Congress Nation* 
alists. The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 

The Report contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence including correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the convener^!r|CC 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Price As, 3 including Postage. 

For Copies Apply to ;— 

The Manager, 

Indian Social Reformer, 
KamakshiHouse, 
Bandra, Bombay 20* 
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CENTRAL, CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 

realpatidar.com - 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
of the many uses of cement and concrete* 

* All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors; 

* The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking* 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 
producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost, 

* The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— 
its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful* 

* For further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY* ^ 

1/you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Conerete 

Construction^ write to P. O* BOX 397\ Bombay , quoting refeienee /„ S* B>/36. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met’in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs, Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr* J* T, Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
H* H* the Gaekwar of Baroda* Dr, Muthulakshmi Reddi and K, Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs* 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as* extra,— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

A^. AATA/fAJAN * 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 ( inland), 5sh, (foreign), and $ 2 (U* S. A.) t postage,and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra* Bombay 20* 
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It has been said that beauty 
is not a luxury but a Social 

I 

necessity.... A flawless skin 
is one of the foundations of 
beauty«... Mysore Sandal 
Soap is matchless) for the 
complexion. 



(fl ID 

* Obtainable tJEverywhere. 


com 


Printed by Jed B. Dnbaah, Manager. The Commercial Printing Pr eta, 106, Cowaeji Pa toll. Street, Fort, Bombay, and Published by 
Swamlnatb Katarajan for tbe Proprietor of the "Indian Booial Reformer” Limited, at 106, Cowasji Patel Street, Fort, Bombay. 
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India, a Buddhist Nation. 
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NOTES 

Community or Class:—Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has been obliged, to avoid physical collapse * 
to cancel several engagements in the Punjtb 
and to return to his home at Allahabad, He 
had enthusiastic receptions everyu here and thou¬ 
sands of people gathered from the countryside 
to get a sight of him and to hear him. At all 
the meetings which he addressed, he delivered 
his message of Socialism as the true remedy 
for the country's ailments* * Among ether 
things, he told them that communalism will 
be ended by adopting Socialism which would 
give an economic motive for their quarrels in 
place of a religious one,, The caste war is to be 
ended by starting a class war. The Pandit is not 
the first or only leader of note to suggest this. 
Is class war less bitter or less detrimental to the 
peace of the country than communal conflicts ? 
On the contrary, experience shows that class war 
is always one of extermination whereas com¬ 
munal conflict is never sustained, it is always 
sporadic, and often subsides as rapidly as it 
breaks out. All religions enjoin good relations 
with neighbours; and outbursts of fanaticisms 
represent a temporary aberration from right con¬ 
duct inculcated by every Prophet, "l he fanatic 
knows this and he is always ashamed to 
think of his madness when he has time for re¬ 
flection. The antagonists ♦ in a class war, on the 
other hand, are implacable. They regard classes 
Other than their own as robbers who stand m their 
way of living in ease and comfort. Nothing 
short of the extinction of all classes except one 
can end a class war. To embark on a class war 
as a means of avoiding communal conflicts, is 
to fly from the frying pan into the fire. 
In one of the last speeches which Pandit 
jawaharlal Nehru made in the Punjab, he felt 
obliged to warn his admirers not to think of 
imitating the methods of the Soviet leaders in 
introducing Socialism, They should devise their 
own methods in conformity with Indian condi¬ 
tions, This is a counsel of perfection. Having 
placed before them the example of Soviet Russia 


as one worthy of their acceptance, the Pandit 
will have considerable difficulty in preventing 
them from regarding its methods also In the 
same light* That the end justifies the means is 
not the peculiar creed ol Jesuits, if it is theirs 
at all* The Soviet leaders never intended all 
that they found themselves obliged to do* They 
never intended to massacre the Tsar and his 
family in cold blood in an underground tor m in 
a two storied house in Ekaterinberg* In fact* 
the deed was done in defiance of the orders of 
Moscow by the local Soviet. The worst about 
Revolution is that the situation rapidly parses 
out of the control of the leaders* .The 
mob. takes control, but it cannot keep it and 
hands It over to a Dictator who inevitably ap¬ 
pears on the scene. The Reformer^Reformist, if 
you please—is always careful to keep his advo¬ 
cacy within the bounds of reason. He never 
appeals to passions and prejudices. He recog¬ 
nises the good that there is in the old and seeks 
only to change where change is absolutely heeded 
in order to preserve it and to remove obstacle 
to progress* The Pandit, we are sure, will in 
course of time come to recognise that Reform 
is always superior to Revolution, though less 
spectacular. Reform is to Revolution as. light 
to lightning, , < i ■ 

^repressed Classes and Conversion:—At a 
Conference held in Bombay early this week, 
of Mahars, one of the depressed Hindu castes. 
Dr. Ambedkar explained that he intended to 
take the sense of each of the castes in this 
category, before ; arranging the preliminaries of 
conversion* To call them all together would 
frustrate his purpose as antyaja castes do not 
readily,fraternise with each other. They being pjor 
and uneducated, he said, had to acquire strength 
by allying themselves with some stronger com¬ 
munity which was in a position to help them. 
"They must become kith and kin with some 
community so - that the resources of that com¬ 
munity may be available in the struggle” This, 
in Dr* Ambedkaris opinion, was simply another 
name for conversion. Nothing can be clearer andtom 
proselytising creeds need be at no loss as to how 
to draw the Ambedkar groups to their folds. 

Dr. Ambedkar further said that these castes 
were forced to live in Hinduism and that they 
never voluntarily did so. This would seem 
to be irreconcilable with the strenuous claim 
of the Nasik castes to draw the temple cart 
Dr, Ambedkar further said that he had oo 
belief in the reformers as they ettd not fight the 
Hindu castes “in the same way as the Northerners 
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with the Southerners for the emancipation of 
the Negroes in U. S, A/ p We are astonished 
that Dr, Ambedkar should entertain this mis¬ 
taken opinion* The North fought the South 
to prevent it from seceding* from the Union, 
President Lincoln was quite explicit on the 
point. He wrote to Greeley I “My paramount 
object in this struggle is to save the Union* 
and it is not either to save or destroy 
slavery. If I could save the Union without 
freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could 
save it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; 
and if I could save it by freeing some of the 
slaves and leaving others alone* I would also do 
that. What £ would do about slavery and the 
coloured race, I do because I believe it will help 
to save the Union; and what I forbear, E forbear 
because I do not believe it will help to save 
the Union.** There is no analogy between Negro 
slavery and the position of the depressed 
classes. But, as Dr. Ambedkar has referred to 
the American struggle, we may tell him that the 
object of the Hindu reformer who works to 
free Hindu society of untouchability, is exactly 
that Of Lincoln In regard to the Union* It 
is to save Hindu society from disintegration. 
Dr. Ambedkar is naturally concerned with his 
own grievances. But the Hindu reformer is 
concerned with them because their continuance is 
fraught with danger to the integrity of Hindu 
society* Dr* Ambedkar said that he did not 
believe in those caste Hindus who wished 
to live in and marry and die in caste* 
Whether Dr, Ambedkar believes in them or 
not, ' is his own affair. What they do, 
they do, not to please him but in the 
discharge of what they conceive to be their 
imperative duty. The Conference, after 
hearing Dr, Ambedkar, resolved that it would, 
as a preliminary step, give up worshipping 
Hindu deities, observance of Hindu festivals 
and visiting Hindu holy places* The festivals 
and deities and holy places are not the essence 
of Hinduism* The distinctive teaching of 
Hinduism is the identity of the Universal with 
the Individual Atman, in the progressive realisa¬ 
tion of which in national and social life lies the 
salvation of the human race. 

Balm Bhagwaitdas on his Inter-Caste Marriage 
Bill ;—We publish in this issue a summary of 
three articles which Babu Bhagwandas has 
written for the Leader of Allahabad in order to 
enlist the support of the Hindu community for 
his Inter-Caste Marriage Bill which was intro¬ 
duced in the Legislative Assembly and is being 
circulated for opinion. The learned sponsor of 
the Bill, which is a word for word reproduction of 
one introduced by the late Mr, Vithaibhai Patel 
some years ago, begins by showing that 
Hindu social customs were not intended, like 
the laws of Medes and Persians, to be 
unchangeable for all time and under all 
circumstances; that they were expressly 
declared to be variable from time to time 
to suit changing conditions; and that his 
Bill therefore, does not infringe the ancient 
precepts* We do not think that there will 


be any difference of opinion on this aspect 
of the proposed legislation, Babu Bhagwandas 
next^ deals with the restrictions of marriage 
to individuals of the same caste and sub¬ 
caste* The present position is that marriages 
between members of sub-castes of the same 
main Caste, are recognised by the courts 
all over the country as valid. The judgment 
of the Privy Council in a recent case which 
we reprint elsewhere from the Pioneer^ is explicit 
on the point. As regards the main castes 
themselves, the Bombay and Madras High 
Courts have held that marriages between men 
of higher castes with women of lower castes, 
are valid in law. There has been no reference 
of the point to the Privy Council, and the longer 
this is postponed the less will be the possibility 
of the decisions being over-ruled as every 
marriage which is celebrated under their protec¬ 
tion will be annulled by a contrary decision of 
the Privy Council, in which case the Legislature 
will be forced to pass a validating Act with 
retrospective effect. Babu Bhagwandas's BUI* 
therefore, concerns praciicdly praiiloma marria¬ 
ges, that is, marriages of lower caste men with 
women of a higher caste. Such marriages may 
be performed now under Go Ur's Civil Marriage 
Act, This Act makes partition of a joint 
family a necessary incident of marriages con¬ 
tracted under it. But this is no hardship to a 
couple who marry out of their castes as they can 
not, in the ordinary course, wish or expect to 
continue to be members of their respective joint 
families, Babu Bhagwandas’s Bill enables such 
couples to insist on remaining in their families* 
But the main objection to the Bill is that it 
is not monogamous and that if it becomes law a 
Hindu will be entitled to have four wives each of 
a different caste* which is repugnant to the spirit 
of the time, Babu Bhagwandas has not met 
this point in the three articles. 

Abandoned Wives :—The Privy Council 

judgment, referred to in another note, is also 
important for the fact that it records and 
sanctions the existence of a custom, among a 
certain sect of Vaisyas of the United Provinces, 
permitting a wife abandoned by her husband to 
marry another man, presumably of the satue 
caste, in the first husbands life time. The 
problem of the abandoned Hindu wife is a 
very serious one. The Vaisyas of the United 
Provinces have solved it by instituting a custom 
permitting their remarriage* It is difficult to 
establish a new custom which would be re cog¬ 
nised by Courts nowadays and legislation is the 
only remedy. But the custom noted by the Privy 
Council shows that, even among twice-born 
castes, the written law has been varied in vital 
particulars, by consent of the members, 
allow a certain latitude in matters strictly 
prohibited by the snastras, 

A Cabinet Minister's Fall s— : So far as we can 
recall there is no precedent to the finding of the 
Judicial Tribunal, appointed to investigate the 
leakage of British Budget proposals/ that 
Mr* J. H. Thomas, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies was responsible for the lapse* The 
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Tribunal finds no shred of evidence to suggest 
that any member connected with the Civil 
Service was ever in communication with any of 
those who effected the insurances against increa¬ 
ses in taxation, and no leakage from that source 
was even suggested!* All the Cabinet Members 
are likewise exonerated, except Mr. Thomas. 
Referring to the visit of a racing tipster to the 
Colonial Secretary at his office on the morn¬ 
ing of Budget day* the Tribunal observes : 
^Mr. Thomas had told the court that only some 
mention of a Derby winner was made. Accord¬ 
ing to Sir Alfred he gave Mr. Thomas ‘Quashed 1 
as a tip for that day’s racing, and Mr. Thomas 
was a heavy winner by backing ‘Quashed* that 
day. It seems improbable in the circumstances 
that he should have forgotten the whole incident." 
This is as much as to say that a Cabinet Minis¬ 
ter told a lie and, since witnesses before the 
Tribunal were sworn to tell the truth, that he 
perjured himself. Mr. Leslie Thomas who re¬ 
sented his father’s question '‘What have you 
done?” when the latter met him, when the 
matter began to be talked about, is completely 
exonerated by the Tribunal. Mr, Thomas when 
he heard of the verdict said that it was a cruel 
one and that his conscience was clear. It may 
well be that he did not tell anybody ’ in, so many 
words what the Budget proposals were* but he 
ought to have known that gamblers on the race 
course and elsewhere are not the most suitable 
associates for a Cabinet Minister at any time. 
It is strange that the fatary of five thousand 
pounds which he earned as Secretary of State 
should not have seemed sufficient to this Socialist 
leader who began life at a very humble level l 
Congress President's Position;—Replying to 
the question why a woman did not find a place 
in the President’s Cabinet, Pandit Jawaharlal is 
reported to have Said at a Women’s Meeting in 
Bombay that the position at Patna was such 
that another man would have resigned the job 
but that he resolved to do his best. He has 
accordingly been carrying on his propaganda for 
Socialism regadkss of his colleagues. The 
Searchlight of Patna grumbled in an editorial 
that Congress work is at a standstill while 
Socialism was being preached, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad a day or two la ter regret ted that the greatest 
need of the hour* unity, was being endangered 
seriously by Socialistic propaganda. "We have/’ 
he said, '‘many difficulties and problems which 
baffle solution, 1 he country has not yet found 
out a solution for the Hindu-Muslim problem, 
in spite of our greatest efforts. Is it practical 
politics to say that all our communal, inter- 
communal and inter-provincial differences will 
vanish in no time, if we can concentrate our 
attention on the economic problems and solve 
it along the Socialist lines?” Babu Ra Kendra 
Prasad observed that there might come a time 
when the poor and oppressed people of one 
community might make common cause with 
their comrades of the other communities against 
their common enemy but he felt that such a 
future was Still far off. This was said on the 


31st May at Chapra In Debar, In a statement 
issued to thff f Press 1 on* the 2nd June at 
Lahore, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru referred to the. 
Communal. Award as undemocratic and anti¬ 
national and added: “The only way is to divert 
the attention of the masses to the national and 
economic problems which affect them much more 
and thus enable them to see the communal 
question in its true perspective/ 1 The President 
has an observant eye and we are surprised that 
the fact which stares every one in the Punjab 
in the face, should have escaped his notice. The 
economic problem has not diverted attention 
from the communal problem but has associated 
itself with it and the two together have solidified' 
into an amalgam of extraordinary tenacity. 

A pain in the region of the heart is not cured 
by a good meal. The man loses his' 
appetite and puts aside your best dishes. While' 
we are afraid that the problem of the poor is not 
so far off as Babu Rajendra Prasad thinks and 
while we also think that a patched up unity is J 
worse than open disunity* we do not think that 
Pandit Jawaharlal can, by calling the attention of ■ 
the masses to their poverty, wean them from 
their communal obsessions, Mr. Satyamurthi 1 
in Madras has been carrying on open war 
against Socialism, lock, stock and barrel. Other 
Congress leaders are known to be equally 
opposed to the Pandit’s programme. His 
position as President of ihe Congress bears some 
resemblance to that of Lord Rosebery as Prime 
Minister* Lord Rosebery resigned in disgust 
and the Pandit may have to do the same* 

Hiralal’s Conversion :—But for hia being the 
son of his illustrious father, the going over 
to Islam of Mr, Hiralal Gandhi is of little public 
interest, Mr, Hiralal, now Abdulla, has been 
offered a seat in the United Provinces Legislative 
Council by a zealous Muslim member who 
is prepared to resign his seat In favour of 
the new Muslim. That Mr. Abdulla has no 
dom’cile in Upper India and is not probably 
qualified to be a voter or a candidate 
tor the Agra constituency, are details which 
do not detract from the significance of the 
gesture. Another enthusiast-—an Association 
of some kind—has invited Gandhiji to follow 
Hiralal's example. In a statement to the Press 
Gandhi ji says that this has hurt him. It has 
hurt many others besides, not because there is 
anything wrong in it, but because of its lack of 
decency, amounting almost to malignity* 

Islam and Ahmad Is do We are requested to 
state that Sir Mahomed Iqbals pamphlet on 
‘'Iqbal and Ah mad Ism. with a reply to questions 
raised by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru” maybe had c< 
by sending an one anna stamp for postage from 
the office of the Anjuman-i-Khuddam-ud-dln, 
Sherwanala Gate, Lahore. The essay was 
noticed in the Reformer of 1st February. 

Mistake la Stria! Number :—The last issue 
of the Reformer was by mistake numbered 9 of 
the XLVlth volume* It is number 39, Those 
who file the paper should note this correction. 
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BOMBA V t June 6, 1936. 

- INDIA, A BUDDHIST NATION. 

Mrj Yonezawa, Consul General in India 
for japan, in unveiling the frescoes painted by 
the Japanese artist, Kosetsu Nasu, in the 
Mulagandh Vihara, the great Buddhist shrine at 
Sarnath, near Benares, which stands on the site 
\yhere Gautama Buddha preached his first sermon, 
referred to Japan and India as the two great 
Buddhist nations of the world* Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya who presided, endorsed the 
Consul General's phrase, pointing out that 
Buddha was regarded as one of the Avatars 
in Hinduism* Hinduism and Buddhism, he 
added, were common as they were two branches 
of the Aryan religion. In his scholarly in* 
treduction to his English translation of the 
Bhagavad Gita, Kashinath Trimbak Telang, 
drew a parallel between the relation in which 
Hinduism of the Gita stood to Buddhism 
and that in which the Brahmoism of 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy stood to the Brahmo¬ 
ism of Keshab Chandra Sen. “Suppose/* he 
said “our ancestors to have been attached to 
the ceremonial law of the Vedas, as we are 
attached to a lifeless ritualism, the Upanishads 
and Gita might be, in a way, comparable 
to movements like that cf the late Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy, Standing, as far as possible on the 
antique ways, they attempt, as Raja Ram 
Mohan attempted in these hatter days, to 
bring into prominence and to elaborate the 
higher and nobler aspects of the old beliefs. 
Buddhism would be comparable to the further 
departure from old traditions which was led by 
Babu Keshab Chander Sen. The points of 
dissent in the olden times were pretty nearly 
the same as the points of dissent now. The 
ultimate motive power also was in both cases 
identical—a sense of dissatisfaction in its 
integrity with what had come down from old 
times encrusted with the corruption of years. 
In this view, the old system, the philosophy of 
the Upanishads and the Gita, and the philoso¬ 
phy of Buddha, constitute a regular intelligible 
progression,' 1 The parallel may be pursued 
further. The Buddhism which spread to China 
and Japan was the Mahayana Buddhism 
which was itself a protest against the earlier 
Hinayana and its rather neutral not to say 
negative ideology. The Mahayana conception 
of the Bodhisattva is not very different from 
the Gita ideal of the devotee of the Unmanifested, 
who is intent on the good of all beings. 
Mahayana Buddhism is analogous to the 
Vedanta of Swami Vivekananda with its stress 
on social service as the indispensable concomit¬ 
ant of religion. Vivekananda drew his inspira¬ 
tion from the Brahmo Samaj under Kesab 
Chander Sen but his Vedanta was also a reaction 
against Keshab’s eleciicism, Just as Mahayana 
spread to several countries so the Vedanta of 
*he Ramakrishna-Vivekananda school has spread 


all over the world as the recent celebrations of 
the Ramakrishna centenary witness. 

Comparing Buddhism with the Gita religion* 
Telang observed: . * 4 The main points on 
which Buddha’s protest against Brahmanism 
rests, seem to be the true authority of 
the Vedas and the true v ie w of caste. 
On most points of doctrinal speculation 
Buddhism is still but one aspect of the older 
Brahminism. The various coincidences to which 
we have drawn attention show that, if there is 
need to show it* Well now, on both these points, 
the Gita, while it does not go the whole length 
which Buddha goes; itself embodies a protest 
against the views current about the time of Its 
composition. The Gita, does not, like Buddhism, 
absolutely reject the Vedas, but it shelves them. 
The Gita d^es not totally root out caste. It 
places caste on a less untenable basis/' As 
regards the Vedas, there has been practically 
no difference between the effects of their 
total rejection by Buddha and their rather 
supercilious shelving by the Gita. The Vedts 
ceased to. be the foundation of Hinduism, 
and the Gita with the Upanishads and the 
Brahma Sutras took their place. As for caste. 
Buddhism,did not quite reject it as Telang, in 
conformity with popular opinion, holds. Dr. 
Edward Thomas is trore correct when he 
says : **The fact of caste was not denied. The* 
Buddists even formed a rival theory of its origin 
and placed the warrior caste, to which Buddha 
belonged, above the Brahmanical. It was only 
within the Order that the individual lost his 
'name and clan/ 11 The Dhammapada concedes 
the superiority of the Brahmin but not on the 
ground of birth but on that of conduct and 
behaviour which the Gita also makes the criterion 
of caste. The Gita like Buddhism holds 
up Nirvana as the supreme goal though it 
prefers to call it Brahma Nirvana. The 
parallel goes deeper. The central teaching 
of the Gita is that each one should elevate 
his self by meditation on the Supreme Self 
which abides in him. If he is unable to do 
this outright, the Gita recommends four steps 
by which he could discipline himself to the 
requisite pitch. If he is not able even to adopt 
them, as a last resource he is advised to 
dedicate all his actions to Sri Krishna and 
he is assured that peace of mind will 
immediately follow. This is the germ of 
the doctrine of salvation by bhakti or faith 
which we should least expect to meet in the 
teachings of Buddha. But it is there. The 
Dhammapada in language almost identical with 
that of the Gtta exhorts the Bhikku : 11 Rouse 

thyself by thy Self, examine thyself by thy 

Self.....Self is the Lord of self. Self is the 

goal of self," B ut Bhikkus whose spiri tual 
pinions are not ample enough to sustain them 
in the rarefied regions of the highest philosophy, 
are offered the same last resource as that oflered 
by Sri Krishna: 14 Those who have faith and 
love towards me are all destined to heaven. ’* 
The method of the Gita is the method of 
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suggestion : that of the Buddha is also largely 
the same but, unlike the Gita, which was left 
without any agency for implementing it. 
Buddhism had a great organisation and the 
help of the State to aid its propagation. 
Turning from doctrines to practice, the 
Hindu revival which followed Buddhism, 
was in large part based on Buddhist teaching. 
Buddhism was not driven out of India, It has 
remained in the country of its birth under the 
parental roof, and with the parental name. The 

• Consul-General was, therefore, right in naming 
India a Buddhist country. She is that in 
relation to Japan and other Buddhist countries. 
Nothing better can happen than that the ancient 

• cultural solidarity of India, China and Japan 
should be revived. San Goku, the ancient 
collective name for the three countries, united by 
their reverence for the Sakyamuni, will be the 
strongest agency for promoting peace and 
goodwill among the nations of the earth* 

THE HINDU INTER-CASTE MARRIAGE 
VALIDITY BILL 
Babu Bhagavan Das. 

The Hindu community is aware that a Bill to 
validate Intcr-caste marriages was introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1935, and in 
April, 1936, was directed by the Assembly to be 
•circulated for the eliciting of opinion thereon by the 
15th July, 1936. The text of the Bill has been 
already repeatedly published in the papers, but is 

• reproduced below again for ready reference. 

•Whereas it is expedient to validate marriages 
between Hindus of different ca9tes for the purpose 
hereinafter appearing, it is hereby enacted as 
follows*.— 

1. This Act may be called the Hindu Marriage 
Validity Act. 

2. No marriage among Hindus shall be invalid 
by reason that the parties thereto do not belong to 
the same caste, any custom or any interpretation of 
Hindu law to the contrary notwithstanding.* 

This is, word for word, the Bill which was intro¬ 
duced by the late Shri. V. J. Patel in 1918, but 
never came to the vote. 

The principle of living legislation, elasticity, 
adaptability, change, accommodation, reconciliation, 
compromise, synthesis is amply recognized and 
given full operation in Hindu Dharma-Shastra. 
The oldest living law-book of the human world, the 
Institutes of Manu, expressly declares that Dharmas 
. •*. e., laws, change with the Ages of the Human Race. 

The Sanskrit Scriptures say, ‘Laws and customs 
have to change with times, places and oircumstances. 
There is no course of human action which bene¬ 
fits all equally and produces only good results. 
Therefore, when the evil consequenoe 9 of any 
particular law begin to preponderate over its good 
results, then it has to be changed for another 
law. This new law, in turn, begins to fail, simi¬ 
larly, with the lapse of time and change of con¬ 
ditions, and has to be changed again. Henoe we 
see that there i9 no uniformity, no finality, no per¬ 
manent fixity, in law anywhere, but a great variety 
of changing customs and practices.' 

But the Indian customs also, though they were 
originally based on acientifio principles or right 
social organisation, have gradually resulted, through 
excessive emphasis on some aspects and ignoixng 


of others, in the current caste-system. The excessive 
rigidities of this system are the main cause of the 
obvious decay of Hinduism and of the Hindu por¬ 
tion of the Indian people and, therefore, indirectly, 
of the other portions also, for, as conditions are today, 
all must fall or rise together. • This opinion may be 
contested by one who sees only the surface-fact 
that some other communities are increasing greatly in 
numbers. It will not be contested by one who realises 
that they are not prospering any more in general wel¬ 
fare, but are becoming more dependent on artificial 
patronage instead. 

These rigidities are utterly frustrating the very 
purpose for which the so-called caste-system, which 
should properly be called ‘the vocational class 
system', was instituted by the elders of the race in 
the far past, Thu purpose was to promote the 
formation of a close-knit society, with mutually 
subservient part9, a true Social Organism, like a 
living individual body, with head, arms, trunk and 
legs. But instead of this, we see, today, divisions and 
dissensions, jealousies, even bitter hatreds between 
the components. From a cohesive, centripetal force, 
the caste-system has become changed into a. 
disruptive and centrifugal one. Instead of reconciling 
all, it antagonises everyone. 

To make the nature and purpose of thi 9 Bill clear, 
it is necessary to say a few words about the real 
nature and purpose of what i9 now known a9 the 
'caste-9y9tem’. Then it will appear that the current 
rigidity of caste or sub-caste endogamy is not 
justified by that system at all. In its origin it was 
a complete Scheme of Social Organisation which 
consisted of four interlinked organisations, w>., an 
educational organisation consisting of the learned or 
Brahmana class and the 9tudent or Brahmachari 
order; a defensive organization consisting of the 
chivalrous or Kshattriya cla99 and, generally 
speaking, the Vanaprastha or ‘suburban' order; an 
economic organization consisting of the com¬ 
mercial or Vaishya class and the Grihastha or 
householder order; and an Industrial or Labour 
organization consisting of the Shudra or workman 
olas3 .as physical servant and the Sanyasi or 
anchorite order as spiritual servant. This fourfold 
social organization was based on a few fundamental, 
wide reaching, principles of many sciences, biological, 
psychological, economic, sociological, educational, 
dietetic and sexological, hygienio and eugenic. It was 
devised by the elders of the Aryan Race in far 

C ast times, a9 a great broad mould into which could 
e poured and thereby Aryanised, i. civilized, 
more or less, all the multitudinous tribes, not only 
of India, but of all the Human Race everywhere, 
which might happen to come within its sphere of 
influence, with all their innumerable occupations, 
hobbies, pursuits, creeds, local customs taboos, etc. 

Desha-dharman, Jati-dharman, kula-dharmansh- 
cha-shashvatan, pashanda-gana-dbarmansh-cha, shas- 
tresminn-uktavan Manuh (Manu). 

Such was the original Vama-Askroana Dharma 
or Varna Ashrama Vyavastha . Into it were 
unceasingly absorbed, and thereby organized and 
civilized, the hundreds of tribes of India, in past 
age9. It could, and did in the earlier centuries 
of the history of India include, absorb, assimilate, Qpp 
persons of any race, nation, country, creed, without 
disturbing their creed or nationality or mother-tongue. 
Eventoday,as a patent fact, we have Punjabi, Marwar^ 
Awadhi, Madhyadeshi, Bengali, Madrasi, Maratha, 
Gujrati and Balinese (in the Bali Island) Brah- 
manas, Kshattriyas, Vaishyas, Shudras; and each 
of these groups includes persons who belong to 
the Vaishnava or the Shakta or the Shaiva or any 
one of scores of other faiths and sects, and speak¬ 
ing all sorts of languages. 
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In the fundamental principles of the original system, 
there is to be found no reason against, and every 
reason for, classifying each of the many peoples of 
the earth, Chinese, Japanese, Irani, Arabian, French, 
German, British, and whether Christian or Muslim 
or Jew or other, into the same four vocational groups 
or professions. And in fact, every civilized people 
actually does possess these four main broad castes 
or classes or professions, though they are not so 
deliberately recognized and so systematically 
organized, with careful partitioning of functions and 
remunerations, as seems to have been done in ancient 
India* 

Even the Russian Soviet has instinctively named 
itself the Feasants', Soldiers’, and Workers 1 r. 
Intellectual Workers' and Manual Workers 11 Soviet 
Republic, Even in Britain the four estates of the 
realm are the Clergy, the Nobility, the Commons, 
the Labourites. Even the Quran speaks of the men 
of Il*n^ the men of Ainr, and the Zurra , with the 
fourth type of Mazdur understood. 

It has been remarked by outside observers that it 
Is impossible to say what exactly Hinduism is. Indeed, 
there is not One single belief, and not one single 
practice or sacrament, which can be said to be the 
invariable, distinctive, differentiating characteristic 
of Hinduism and the Hindu. No doubt, Hinduism 
includes the Essentials of Universal Religion in 
common with all the other great religions of man; but, 
beside these, almost every one of all the customs and 
practices, the beliefs and philosophies, lowest to 
highest, crudest to most refined, that cart be 
found In any part of the world, will be found 
prevailing in some section or another of the 
Hindus. Christianity has hundreds of sects, but 
the belief in Christ is indispensable to all. Islam 
has scores of sects, but the belief in Muhammad 
is necessary for all. For the Hindu, belief in 
no one such person and no one form Or nanie of 
Deity is so absolutely necessary. But the recogni¬ 
tion, conscious or unconscious. Implicit or explicit, 
vague or clear, of being included, however lightly 
or loosely, within the pale of the Vam-Ashrama 
Scheme of Social Organization may be regarded, if 
anything can be, as the characteristic of the Hindu. 
Indeed the word Hindu is not to be found in the 
old books at all. The Dharmashastra words are 
Manushya % Mandva, Nara y which all mean simply 
‘man*. 

Such a view of the caste-system reconciles 
and illuminates all the five or six views, tribal, 
religions, occupational, etc*, which have been pro- 
punded so far, as to the origin of the system, and 
gives to it a great scientific and practical value, by 
distinguishing between psychological, vocational 
ttarnas and biological fatis t and by grouping indi¬ 
viduals, whatever their jati, into varnas, according to 
their vocational temperament and actual occupation. 

After this brief sketch of the nature, the purpose, 
and the fundamental principles of the so-called 
caste-system, 1 hope that what more I have to say, 
with regard to this Bill, may not be so obscure as 
it may otherwise have been. 

The Partitioning of the Means of 
Livelihood. 

The partitioning of the means of livelihood, deserves 
special noiice. As every individual was assigned 
to one or another of the four great guilds of Educators, 
Protectors, Tradesmen, Workmen, so every individual 
was expected to earn his living by only those means 
of livelihood which were assigned to his class; he was 
not allowed to make money by the ways and means 
act apart for any other class. Equitable distribution 
of wealth was secured in this way, as well as scope 
lor play of individual tastes, by the old Social 


Organization. In all other respects also, under the - 
constant guidance of the few vital fundamental* 
principles stated before. It made the beat possible 
reconciliation between the egoistic and the altruistic - 
tendencies of the human-being, the wisest compromises 
between the rival claims of individualism and 
socialism, the most practical solutions of all the 
problems that perennially, indeed, perpetually, beset 
Humanity. 

Further exposition of this large subject is not 
possible here. But this, all too insufficient outline of 
it was unavoidable. It is the neglect of the funda¬ 
mental principles underlying Vamd-Vyavasika t the- 
distortion and misinterpretation of them, the excessive; 
exaggeration of parts, the grabbing of all rights and 
shirking of all duties by the strong and the cunning, 
which has brought about the degeneration of the 
vpcational class-system into the current caricature of ‘ 
it, and, among many other evils, has given rise to those 
difficulties regarding marriage, which force us to feer 
the necessity for new legislation, in the form of this Bill; * 

The Bill is a purely premissive measure, based on 
the sound and simple maxim, " Live and let live 
If passed into law, it will stop the internal corruptive 
and disruptive decay that has set in, in the Hindu 
community. It will soften that spirit of hard internal 
and external exclusiveness which is the most pro¬ 
minent and moat dangerous disease-symptom of that 
community, today. It will promote friendly relations- 
with sister-communities also, by softening the whole 
spirit of Hinduism. It will make unnecessary, and 
thereby prevent a not Inconsiderable amount of hypo¬ 
crisy and fraud in marriage negotiations, and kidnap¬ 
ping and sale of marriageable girls and women which* 
as is well-known, is being practised in several parts of 
the country, for the purpose of supplying wives to - 
various Sub-castes which are short of women for 
various reasons. One of these reasons has been, in 
the recent past, the well-known infanticide of girl, 
babies, among some sub-castes. This infanticide has 
diminished, apparently ; but, from the nature of the 
crime and the case with which it may be committed 
without detection, it is by no means possible 
to say that it has been extinguished. The 
present Bill will indirectly help to make Such 
crime unnecessary also. It will help to shift 
marriage-conventions from the basis, on which they 
now stand, of superstition, which is belief without 
reason (dharm-abhasa mithya-dharma, murha-graha* 
in this case, belief in the potency of the mere here¬ 
ditary caste-name), to the basis of science, which 
is belief with reason (veda-dharma, in this case, 
psychophysical eugenic science). Hetubhlr dharmam- 
anvtchchen na lokam virasam chareh (Mbh) Yas 
tarken anusandhaite sa dharmam Veda netarab 
(Manu). ^ * 

It will compel no one to contract a marriage out¬ 
side bis caste or sub-caste* but it will save any one 
who may make such a marriage from being hounded 
out of caste publicly; It will bind no one against 
his or her will to enter into or keep up any social 
relations with any one who ha s contracted such a 
marriage, but it will prevent any one, on pain of 
being held guilty of defamation, from making any 
public proclamation that such a person has lost 
caste and is not worthy to be associated with because DID 
he or she has contracted such a marriage. 

Some other important advantages that would 
accrue, are, (a) that the method of co-education,, 
which is growing steadily in the country under 
the pressure of the new conditions, would lead 
to many happy marriages instead of acts of error 
and shame, and soiling of mind and body, and, 
now and then, lifelong nervous disorders; (6) that 
the suicides of girls, and other evils, now often 
caused by the growing practice of demanding very 
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large cajh-ndowrieft-^a practice born of economic 
distress, on the^ one hand, and, one the other, 
of the mammoniat spirit fostered by the new 
civilization-*'such evils would also be checked 
by the growth of free choice of each other by 
educated youth and maid, without irrational limitation 
to the same caste-name- 

Finally, J am profoundly convinced, far from 
infringing- any essential principle of Dharma and 
any fundamental commandments of Dharma Shastra, 
it will help greatly to rest&r* to what is now called 
*' Hindu Society,* but should be called ** Manava 
Samaj " or •* Human Society,' f those most valuable 
principle ft of social life and organization, which that 
iociety has gradually forgotten and lost in the course 
of the centuries. 

For those who attach great value to the word of 
the Dharma Shastra and so do I most reverently, 
provided the writing be genuinely ancient, belonging 
to the times when toe Indians were a self-governing 
people, and provided its word be rightly interpreted 
in accordance with the rules of that Science 
of Exegesis which U an essential part of the Dharma 
Shastra—for such persons, sufficient support can 
be found even in those scriptures, especially the 
Furanas, lor such intercaste marriages. For those who 
rely more on reason and common sense, scarcely 
any argument is needed. 

It should be noted particularly that the Bill does 
not force any person to enter into such a marriage. 
It only preserves intact to those who may enter into 
it, all their former social status and religious and legal 
rights and duties as Hindus, saves them from 
being more or less completely cut off from such of 
their kith and kin as may be desirous of keeping up 
social relations with them, and retains for the com¬ 
munity their services, which may, in some cases, be 
Very valuable. 

It should also be borne In mind that. In any case, 
there would not be many such marriages. In far the 
large majority of cases persons and families would 
continue to seek alliances within their respective 
familiar and accustomed groups. The intercaste 
marriages,to be validated by this Rill, would only be, 
comparatively, the exceptions which prove the rule— 
but very useful and desirable exceptions they 
would be. 

In bringing forward this Bill, 1 am, indeed, not 
suggesting any new-fangled innovation, but am 
proposing what I sincerely believe to have been the 
custom and practice in trie ancient, happier, more 
lifbful, and more vigorous, days of the Indian people, 
before the seventh century A. C* 

Such return to the old is natural It is what may 
be observed in every department of Nature, including 
Human Nature. The new ways, in whioh God fulfils 
Himself, are usually only the yet older ways, to 
which He returns on a higher level, in spiral cycles. 
There are two sides, and only two sides, to every 
question ; and humanity is always swinging from the 
extreme of one to the extreme of the other, and back 
again, over and over,' in such spirals. The new 
name in vogue, for this very old Duality is Ambi¬ 
valence. 'Nature knows no mean', especially human 
nature, unfortunately. It is always returning from 
one excess to the opposite excess. 

In our aelf-oompldcenoe, some of us may imagine 
that we are inventing and evolving something 
entirely original, are striking out quite new paths, 
doing what has never been done before. Others of 
us, in our too great conservatism, based also on a 
similar short view of hi story, cry out loudly against 
what they also regard as an innovation. Yet history 
shows that new generations, and new nations and 
races, mostly repeat the stages that have been 


gone through by the older, or the far older, with 
variations of outer form and language, no doubt, but 
with very much the same ambWaient ideas, feet mgs, 
incentives, necessities, underneath. 

THE PRIVY COUNCIL ON INTER-CASTE 
MARRIAGES* 

An appeal from the decision of the Allahabad High 
Court before their Lordships of the Privy Council 
raised important questions relating to the law of 
marriage governing the Hindu community. The 
Bench which heard the appeal consisted of their 
Lordships Lord Blanesburgh, Sir Shadi Lai and Sir 
George Rankin. The judgment was delivered on 
April 28. The appellant was Gopi Krishna Kasudhan^ 
and the respondent <who was unrepresented in the 
Privy Council) was Mst* Jaggo and another. 

In the course of their judgment their Lordships 
of the Privy Council said that the appeal arose out 
of a dispute relating to the estate of Nikku Lai, a 
Vaish of Gorakhpur, who was governed by the 
Micakshara Law of Hindus. Gopi Krishna the 
appellant, was admittedly the legitimate son of 
Nikku Lai and his right to a moiety of the estate 
was no longer in dispute. He, however, claimed 
that entire estate on the ground that the defendant 
Sri Krishna was not the legitimate eon of Nikku. 

Lai and therefore had no interest in the property- 
left by Nikku Lai. It was not disputed that Sri 
Krishna was born of Jagga But the question was 
whether the woman was the lawfully wedded wife of 
Nikku Lai at that time. 

It appeared that Jaggo was originally married to 
Baijnath, while she was a minor, and that after his^ 
death she married his younger brother, Sheo Nath. 

This marriage, however, did not prove to be a happy 
one, as he had another wife and the latter did not 
like the advent of another woman to live as her 
rival. Consequently, there were constant quarrels and. 
the husband in order to put an end to this, abandoned 
his second wife. Jaggo, thus deserted, entered into 
a matrimonial alliance with Nikku Lai by performing 
the ceremony of Sagai. 

Their Lordships said that Sagai was an informal 
ceremony of marriage and the courts In India had 
concurred in holding that she performed the ceremony 
of Sagai with Nikku Lai, and that it was recognised 
as valid ceremony In the case of a remarriage. This 
decision was not challenged before their Lordships, 
but it was urged that the woman could not 
contract a valid marriage during the continuance 
of her marriage with Sfteo Nath. It was obviou* 
that she could not marry Nikku Lai if she was still 
Sbeo Nath’s wife. 

The defendants invoked a custom which recognised 
and sanctioned the remarriage of a woman who 
had been abandoned by her husband- It had been 
found both by the Subordinate Judge and affirmed 
in appeal by the Allahabad High Court that she 
had been in fact abandoned by Sheo Nath before she 
married Nikku Lai and also that by a custom 
applicable to the parties such abandonment or 
desertion of a wife by her husband dissolved the 
marriage tie and set her free to contract another 
marriage. lecaipiatterar.uuiii 

Proceeding, their Lordships said that, if the 
existence of Sheo Nath did not invalidate the 
marriage of Jaggo with Nikku Ld, was it invalid 
on any other grautd ? It was contended before their 
Lordships that since the parries to the marriage 
belonged to two different sub-castes of Vaishyas, 
they could not under the Hindu Law enter into a 
lawful marriage with each other. Their Lordships 
were not aware of any rule of the Hindu Law, and 
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certainly none had been cited, which would prevent 
a marriage between persons belonging to two different 
divisions of the same caste* Indeed, there were 
several decided cases which upheld such marriages* 
Their Lordships then referred to two leading cases 
on the point in support of their views, and said that 
it was true that both these cases related to Sudra 
(depressed) castes and the argument advanced on 
behalf of the appellant was that they could not 
establish the validity of a marriage between persona 
belonging to two sub-castes of a twiceborn class 
auch as Vaiahyas. There could .however, be no doubt 
that the texts of the Hindu Law did not enunciate 
any rule prohibiting the union in marriage of 
persons belonging to different divisions of the same 
caste, and not a single case had been quoted in 
which auch a marriage had been declared to be 
invalid. 

Their Lordships thought that the matter did not 
require any elaborate discussion. Briefly the 
position was that the Sastraa dealing with the Hindu 
Law of marriage did not contain any injunction 
forbidding marriages between persons belonging to 
different divisions of the same Varna t and neither 
any decided case nor any general principle could be 
invoked which would warrant such a prohibition* 

It was said that the marriage between members of 
different sub-castes of the same caste did not 
ordinarily take place, but this did not imply that 
, such a marriage was interdicted and would, if 
t performed, be declared to be invalid. Indeed, there 
was at present a tendency to ignore such distinctions 
if they ever existed. 

There existed, no doubt; a disinclination to 
marry outside the sub-caste, inspired probably 
by a social prejudice,' but it could not be 
fieriously maintained that there was any custom 
which bad acquired the force of law- It was, 
however, : unnecessary to pursue the subject, as 
in the courts below no such custom was set up 
or proved that would render the marriage invalid. 

For these reasons their Lordships held the 
marriage of Jaggo with ' Nikku Lai valid and 
advised His Majesty to dismiss the appeal, 1 Li 

f • 

PROPERTY RIGHTS OF HINDU WOMEN, 

Dr. Deshmukh has issued the following statement 
■ with regard to his Hindu Women's Right to Property 
Bill. 

The principle of the Bill is unchallenged. Eveiy 
Hindu has seen the justice of a measure like this* 
The Indian National Congress, at the Karachi session, 
passed a resolution moved by Mr, Gandhi, affirming 
the equality of the rights of women and removing 
the disqualifications on account of sex. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the present President of the 
Lon gross* 1 in his recent speech to the women of 
Bombay, reminded the public of the resolution. * 

Gandhi, in a personal letter to me about 
this Bill, not only approves of the Bill, 
but thinks that the BUI does not go far enough* 
All other friends, while agreeing with the principle 
of the Bill, have expressed misgivings on one or two 
points, i t \ ‘ ' 

“There is nothing in the Bill which is against the 
ancient school of thought of the Hindus or against 
Hindu tradition or culture. Whatever the state of 
Hindu law fit the present time as affected by deci¬ 
sions of the Courts and the,:Privy Councils, the old 
commentators pf Hindu law have allowed the right 
of property to Hindu women in inheritance and 
partition. The right , of women to own property 
absolutely Is not unknown to Hindu law. As regards 
the shares at the time of paction* even now .Hindu 


mothers get equal shares with the sons. The 
daughters received one-quarter share of the brothers, 
according to ancient law* 

«I have suggested an equal share with the sons 
in the case of daughters, and introduced the claims 
of widowed daughters-in-law of predeceased sons. 
These are the only variations introduced to keep up 
with modem times, but Hindu family life has been 
sufficiently guarded by ‘ denying the wife and 
daughter to claim partition during the life time of a 
co-parcener. 

“It will be seen therefore that the Bill is no 
innovation* It is strictly evolutionary. It may even 
be considered only restorative* 1 admit however, 
that the problem of property Is a very complex 
problem; besides, India being an agricultural 
country, the question of immovable property is 
bound to be a very complicated one? and the 
solution as regards the quantum of shares and the 
nature of interest in the property may have to be 
found on some such lines as •— 

‘‘Varying the quantum in the case of sons, 
daughters, widowed daughter-in-law, etc* 

14 As regards the nature of interest absolute to a 
certain extent as provided in Baroda State or on the 
lines of the Administration of Estates Ace (1325) 
under the English law. 

<( I am going to move for reference of this Bill to a 
Select Committee of the House as the next stage 
where the whole question could be thoroughly 
considered? and I would earnestly request all public 
bodies and persons to whom the Bill will be referred 
for the eliciting of public opinion to offer constructive 
suggestions to achieve the object of the Bill, 


COCHIN THIYAS’ DECISION. 

That the Thi^as should give up Hinduism and 
form themselves into an independent community as 
that was the only means of bringing about their 
social, political, spiritual and economic advancement 
was the decision arrived at a largely attended 
Conference of the Thiyas of Cochin, writes the corres¬ 
pondent of the Hindu* The Conference was held 
under the auspices c( the Cochin Thiya Mahajana 
Sabha and under the Presidentship of Mr, K. 
Aiyappan, M. L. G* Editor, Sahodaran* 

Mr. C. K. Narayanan, Secretary, welcomed the 
gathering -and said that the one important question 
that agitated them was whether they should give 
up Hinduism and if so wbat religion they should 
embrace in order that they might live as a self- 
respecting community* The organisers had taken 
care to exhaust the various proselytising faiths, and 
be hoped that the community would receive enlighten¬ 
ment and instruction from the speeches, 

Mr. K. Aiyappan, in the course of his address, 
observed that it was. a happy idea to invite repre¬ 
sentatives of various faiths to address them. He 
hoped that the speakers would see that the religious 
sentiments and susceptibilities of anyone were not 
wounded, and that due care would be taken to avoid 
harshness in criticising the tenets or doctrines of 
any faith. Religion was a province where sentiment 
reigned supreme, and they were not there to protect 
any religion, but to examine and see whether they >m 
should accept any religion at all or reject alt idea of 
religion* Religion, according to him, had its origin 
in Ignorance and superstition ; but it was all the 
same a reality which they had to face. Thiyas had 
somehow found themselves classified among Hindus 
and he thought that all the trouble arose, because 
the Thiyas who did not belong to the Hindu fold 
Somehow came to be classed as Hindus, They 
formed an exotic element, and as i long as They 
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Trematried Hindus there would be unrest and ferment 
both among the Hindus and the Thiyao. Their 
leader, Sri Narayan£C Guru, was not opposed to 
-conversion, and he believed In the possibility of 
people of diverse faiths living in amity and friendliness 
under the same roof Ho did not mind their getting 
themselves converted to any faith provided they 
could keep up their individuality as Thiyas and 

* consolidate themselves on a communal basis notwith¬ 
standing their con vers ion. 

Swam! Anatida Theertha, founder of the League 
for the Abolition of Caste, was the first speaker* He 

♦ gave his religion as the religion of love, amity and 
Brotherhood* Caste, he said, stood for negation of 
love, equality and freedom. The Thiyas should 
form themselves into an independent casteless 
"Community- Inter-communal marriages should be 
popularised, and no sort of social exclusiveness should 
be encouraged or respected, Mr. A. C Sankaranara- 
yanan, founder of the Sri Narayana Volunteer Organi¬ 
zation, explained the doctrines preached by the 
Swamu Ho gave a brief account of the origin and 
progress of the Volunteer Organization which bad 
now a membership of #45* They were spreading the 
gospel of Sri Narayana Guru and their mission was 
to fight against all social harriers and gain for 
them civic and social independence. 

Dr, K, F, Tbayil spoke on "Islam*' and advised 
the Thiyas to embrace that faith. In Islam, there 
was no distinction between the rich and the poor, 

> and it was a religion of universal brotherhood. 

Sirdar Lai Singh, M* Sc*, (London), of Lahore 
spoke on "Sikhism”* The Sikhs were here, he said, 
not to convert them, but only to study their disabili¬ 
ties and If possible, to devise means of helping them. 
The educated people, he continued, could live without 

■ religion, but the masses wanted something cut 
and dry, in the form of religion. A whole community 
could not become agnostics and if they became 

■ atheists, all their traditloni would be lost. Guru 
Nantk had preached almost like Sri Narayana Guru 
and Guru Govind Singh had lived for the untouch¬ 
ables* Sikhs had no caste and no militant priesthood. 
He invited them to study Sikhism and embrace that 
fakh which would give them ,f a sound body and a 
true heart-" 

Mr. E. Madhavan said that the Thiyas had no 

■ need for any religion which would forge all sorts of 
fetters on their freedom. Conversion would only be 
like jumping from the frying pan into the fire* Islam 
and Christianity had long been in existence but 
they had not solved the problem of poverty among 
the masses. There was greater poverty and distress 
today among the followers of these lakhs. A com¬ 
munity could exist without religion. 

Mr. E. V. Ramaswaml Nsicker observed that 
he had no quarrel with the founders 0 I the Hindu, 
the Christian and the Islamic religions who had 
done their best. The Thiyas did not want moksha, 
but wanted their social disabilities to be removed! 
How could the 25 lakhs of Thiyas get rid of untouch- 
abjhty and unappreachability P That was the 
question* There was no doubt that by forsaking 
Hinduism, they would give up these disabilities 
He did not believe that religion was Indispensable. 

If they were for conversion, Islam was the best of all 
religions for removing untouchabflity, He admitted 
that Muslims had great power and influence even In 
politics* Communism was, according to him, the 
ultimate goal India was a capitalistic country and 
all kinds of social, economic and religious exploitation 
would cease only when Communism beoame the 
Order of the day. 

BitwU- Dharms Sksndan, * Buddhist Missionary 
from Ceylon, explained the teachings of Lord Buddha. I 


Mr. C. V, Kunjuraman thought it best for the 
Thiyas to embrace Christianity as the Christians in 
Travancore formed 16y£ lakbs* white the Muslims 
numbered only 3}4 lakhs. 

Mr- M, C* Joseph, Vakil, Editor, *Yuktivadi,” 
protested against Thiyas embracing any other faith 
as they formed a community that had the leadership 
in the realm of Free Thought. All their - social 
disabilities were fast dying* They did not want 
liberty by instalments, and Christians and Muslims 
would only exploit them for their own advantage as 
the Hindus were doing. As a Rationalist he was 
against all religions. 

Mr. A. R, Raman then moved a resolution to the 
effect that the Thiyas should leave Hinduism and 
form them selves into an independent, self-respecting 
community* This was seconded and passed neitt 
can, 

Mr, K. Aiyappan, the President, In winding up the 
proceedings, congratulated the Sabha on passing 
the resolution unanimously. The resolution gave 
everyone the freedom to choose his own faith and at 
the same time made it clear that they should break 
off from Hinduism- He appealed to them not to 
estrange any one who got converted to any faith by 
the mere reason of such conversion* They were 
pioneers in the movement of Free Thought, and their 
decision would create a stir all over India* The 
Thiya community would attract others to it by its 
Idealistic free thinking, than being attracted by other 
religions, The ultimate goal was the negation of all 
religion and the banishment of all forms of exploita¬ 
tion in the name of religion. 

The Conference then terminated, 

SARNATH FRESCOES. 

Mr* Yonezawa, the Consul-General in India for 
Japan delivered the following speech, on the occasion 
of the inauguration of the Beautiful fresaocs in 
the Mulgandhakuti Vihar, Samath, Benares:— 

It is with great pleasure and pride that I find 
myself among you here to attend this happy meeting 
today, I must, first of all, express my hearty con¬ 
gratulations to Mr* Nosu upon the successful 
completion of this great work of frescoes paintings. 

I am sure that the entire Japanese nation will join 
me in sending congratulations to the artist, as they 
have been following the progress of the work with 
been interest* Newspapers which I have received 
recently from Japan report how the whole nation was 
excited when they learnt that the work had at last 
been completed. They are preparing a large scale 
reception to welcome back Mr, Nosu* their cultural 
ambassador to India* 

No mention is necessary as to the difficulties and 
hardships which he, like so many great artists in 
history, had to enoounter and overcome in proceeding 
with this great work. It is nothing but his firm 
determination and unfailing devotion to the work 
that has led him to the ultimate goal of completion, 
save the enlightenment and help from Lord Buddha 
himself. Everything worldly has been denied and 
forgot ten by the artist in the last four years, not 
only his family and friends left behind in Japan, but rnm 
also even his own existence and fife. Thus by 
leading a saintly life devoid of worldly pleasures and 
sorrows he sought a needed guidance and inspiration 
from communion with Lord Buddha. The great 
work which will immortalise the artist's name has 
thus been completed* 

* I am sore millions and acres of Buddhists who 
will pay homage to this holy temple in the future 
will be greatly helped id getting into communion 
with the Lord by tbese vivid descriptions of the life 
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of Lord Buddha. Those frescoes are an eloquent 
demonstration of the time-honoured cultural and 
religious ties between India and Japan, the two great 
Buddhist nations in the world. You will see in these 
frescoes not only the genius of the artist himself but 
also that of countless Japanese artists who have 
preceded Mr. Nosu and who have handed down and 
improved what their ancestors learnt from India, 
China and Korea some 1,400 years ago. You wilt 
see in them an earnest appeal of Japanese artists, 
both living and dead, for your kindly appreciation of 
what they have accomplished during the last U 
centuries. You will see in thent the heavy religious 
and cultural debts which Japan has owed to India 
and also a payment of these debts together with 
heavy interest in the form of improvement These 
frescoes are significant in that they represent a 
first attempt to give tangible shape to the shapeless 
and abstract relation of the two nations in the domain 
of religion and culture, the highest part of human 
activity. India and Japan are bound tightly by a 
strong economic bond, Mr. Nosu'a great work will 
add to this economic bond another less material but 
more spiritual one. The life of a man is short but 
that of an art is long. As long as the teachings of 
Lord Buddha remain the spiritual link between India 
and Japan and as long as this temple remains a holy 
sanctuary of Buddhist religion, Mr, Nosu will be 
remembered as a great artist who spanned a bridge 
of art between the two nations. It is my earnest hope 
that many such bridges will be built to tighten up 
the religious and cultural bond between us by means 
of an exchange of Buddhist priests and artists. Before 
l sit down I should like to express my profound 
gratitude for the Indian people who have brought 
Mr, Nosu, the Japanese artist, to India and who have 
given constant encouragement and support to him. 
Farewell Address to Mr. Nosu. 

The following farewell address was presented at 
the ceremony to Mr, Kosetsu Nosu, the world 
famous Japanese artist by Pandit Ramnarayan Misra 
on behalf of the citizens of Benaresv— 

Dear Sis,—W e, the citizens of Benares, wish to 
take this opportunity of your impending departure 
for Japan after the conclusion of your historic work 
of painting the frescoes of the Mulagandhakuti 
Vihara at Samath, to express our sense of gratitude 
and high appreciation of your selfless labours for 
the revival of Buddhist art in India, 

We have watched with profound admiration the 
manner in which you have worked during the last 
three and half years to embelbh the Vihara, Your 
calm dignity, earnestness, religious devotion, and 
high sense of duty, have filled us with admiration. 
In spite of the many inconveniences caused to you 
in the accomplishment of your task, you have 
succeeded in giving to this ancient city one of the 
finest works of art or which we can be proud. Your 
work will be a landmark in the history of frescoe 
art in this country as it combines the grace and 
wealth ot Ajanta with the high technique of your 
mother country. We have no doubt that all lovers 
of art and the larger public who will visit this Vihara 
in year® to come will gratefully recognise your 
devoted endeavours and be inspired by the scenes 
of the Lord Buddlia's life you have so beautifully 
painted. 

As you are well aware. Buddhism reached Japan 
in the sixth century A. D. and along with it was 
introduced into Japan all that was best in the 
artistic and cultural life of our country. Scholars 
have recognized in the wonderful paintings of the 
Horyji Temple fn Japan, the creative work of the 
Indian artist \ and those paintings remain to this day 
not only as an inspiration to the Japanese Buddhists 


but also as an unbreakable bond of friend ship- 
bet ween Japan and India, In executing the paintings 
of this Vihara, you have added one more link in this^ 
bond of friendship between our countries, and it is - 
our earnest hope that this fresh bond will bring the 
two countries closer to each other. In creating this 
new bond, you have at the same time done a great 
service to the cause of establishing good-will^ 
between India and Japan, which is so much required 
in these days of national hatreds and misunder¬ 
standings. 

Benares is the eternal city of India. It is sacred . 
to both Hindus and Buddhist and in bidding farewell 
we do^ hope that you carry with you pleasant 
memories of your stay in this sacred city. 

In conclusion we wish you a very pleasant voyage ■ 
back to your motherland. We also wish you many 
years of health and happiness. 

MUSLIMS AND REFORMS. 

The following are extracts from the presidential 
address of Mr. Hosain Imam, a member of the 
Council of State, to the Kerala Muslim Conference: - - 

The idea of international unity and universal bro¬ 
therhood had been the cherished goal of the would- 
thinkers ever since man discovered the first glimpse 
of civilisation. But it was reserved for the great tea¬ 
cher of the Arabian waste land to translate this article- 
of faith into living reality and practical utility which 
has all the latent power within it to transform this - 
world into a rose garden enviable as the garden of Ederu 
To us Morocco and Malaya mean no more than two- 
apartments of a single edifice occupied by two- 
brothers. Islam is as much a family as a faith. 
The time has come when all sectarian differences 
should be assigned to their proper places in the 
social and economic life of our society. That these 
differences are intellectual and technical can not 
be denied. My advice to my brethren is not to 
lose themselves in the mirage of impossible Ideals. 
They should instead take stock of stem realities 
and take lesson from the fighting waves of the 
great sea of life which remain in constant conflict 
within the lap of the sea but die out to make it a . 
one big span of water the basic force of life* 

Secular education as a matter of fact is but a 
handmaiden of religious instruction and each is 
interdependent on the other. To read Quran and 
not to learn in your mother tongue the command¬ 
ments and rules of life would not make a good Muslim 
of us, Having learnt to read your mother tongue,,, 
further education will only develop your mina to 
appreciate the hidden beauties of your religion and 
culture. The important part which a mother plays 
in shaping the character and developing the men¬ 
tality of her child should not be tost sight of.- 
The adage *The hand that 'rocks the cradle rules 
the world ” is but an exposition of a great truth., 
No stress on It would be too great. Our own 
prolific and instructive history bear me out that the 
fair sex, so early as in the first century of our era,., 
were not debarred from secular education* 

Propagation of the universal brotherhood of Islam 
is an ordained duty of its followers but as Quran has • 
laid down it should be entrusted to a selected body 
of workers drawn from amongst us. The individual C 
part that each member of the fraternity is called . 
upon to play In this connection, lies in his proving 
himself a living embodiment of the great ethics - 
and standard culture of Islam. Ours is not a 
religion which upholds priestly privileges. Every 
contributor to this* faith is at once a follower 
and leader unto himself; My advice to my Malabar 
brothers would be to get in touch with the All-India 
TabUgh workers and get their expert advice on this - 
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very important matter. The world has greatly 
changed and is rapidly changing daily. We can 
hardly succeed in our good intentions if we don't 
take stock of the new developments in the mental 
equipments of those among whom we have to work. 
New angles of visions ana new ways of approaching 
a question, do call upon us to go about our business 
with due concern and care. 

The new reforms have now become a fait accompli • 
The supplication of the reactionaries, the ur ing of 
the moderates and liberals, and the indignant protests 
of the Congress have all alike failed to move the 
British Government. The Government of India and 
His Majesty's Government were habituated to taunt 
us with the disunity of Indians whenever we asked for 
a more generous reform-, but whenever we succeeded 
in composing our differences and presented a united 
front during the 4 years of parleys in England, 
we were given short shift and our demands were 
rejected without rhyme or reason. Witness the re¬ 
jection by Secretary of State of India of Muslim 
quota in Statutory Railway Authority and the 
like rejection by the Parliament of the Joint 
Memorandum of the Indian Delegation. But all this 
is past history. Lamentation can not change facts. 
We have to look ahead and chalk out a line of action 
for future. The supreme duty to the land we live 
in and the community in which we were born 
demands concerted action and sustained efforts. 
Our religion banned pessimism so we should never 
say “die". We tried our best in the past to give a 
better shape to the Reforms, and thereby dis¬ 
charged the duty on our shoulders. I don't believe 
the human effort results in mathematical exactitude 
and sequences, therefore, the failure is not our 
responsibility. We should not lose heart but should 
keep the flag flying. 

A Constitution is coming which is unacceptable 
to the vast majority of Indians and satisfactory to 
none. It was forged by Britain primarily in the 
interest of its own people and establishes their own 
hold through the strengthening of girders by the 
addition of the Indian princely order in the 
management of bound and gagged British India. 
The defects of the constitution are not likely 
to be cured and set right by refusal of 
good men from participating in it. Our entry 
into Legislature can not in any way weaken 
our case for its radical change, rather it will help 
us to lay here the illusory character of the so-called 
advances and if we worked with a team-spirit we 
can force the Whitehall gods to reconsider their reform 
at an early date. But we can not force the mighty 
British Government to accede to our demands uiUes9 
we present a united front. It is the first duty of 
all communities to try and organise themselves and 
get affiliated to wider political organisation. 

Under the new constitution the days of individual 
efforts are numbered and survival is dependent on 
corporate lifo. Therefore 1 appeal to you all to 
organise your electorate and to train them to vote on 
Che basts of work and not to be influenced by 
personalities. In our weekly congregation at Juma 
prayer we have a splendid nuoleus to organise our 
community. If we establish a federation of mosques, 
and carry on propaganda for moral, material and 
Political uplift of our people, we can do wonders. 
Islam was a practical religion and uplift of humanity 
was the key-note of its teaching. The trouble 
is that we, Muslims, have become slaves of 
rituals and forsaken the ideas behind ceremonies 
and forms. It is like hugging the busk and 
throwing the grain. I slam's ascendenoy was 
established by people whose actions, even the 
most trivial, were actuated with tho spirit of service 
and resignation. Neither victory intoxicated nor 
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defeat disheartened them. Live that life and wo 
will be irresistible. This is an idea! worth following 
because success is assured. To a Muslim 
everything comes after hi9 God and His Prophet; 
let us live that life, and get the best of this world asr 
well as the other world. 

Brethren, we are proud possessors of the best 
and the mo9t human and the most rational systems 
of religion that the world has seen. If only we would 
live up to that standard we could morally conquer 
the entire universe. 

A LESSON FROM THE BULL. 

The Editor, 

7 he Indian Social Reformer . 

Sir, 

Marie Stopes on Birth Control (Re/ortnet % March 
21) played a good card against herself and for Mr. 
Gandhi when she took cows and bulls to illustrate 
natural sex relations. Here in Montana great herds 
of cattle graze the prairies, allowed absolutely to 
regulate their own affairs. Bulls are not shut up, 
fenced in, nor prodded about at the whim of man. 
They lived their lives calmly, quietly altogether 
according to what they, in their bovine mind9, deem 
fitting and proper. 

Since living here, owning a few cows—no bull—I 
have been struck with the great beauty and wisdom 
with which they regulate their sex life. As a cow 
feels her days of fertility approaching she makes 
known the fact to the bull of her choice. They 
withdraw from the herd and graze together in some 
quiet canyon, joining in sex union as they feel the 
need. At the close of the day of her fertility the 
bull goes about hi9 business and the cow returns 
to her herd. Seventeen days later the same bull 
seeks the cow again and they graze together as 
before, having union if the cow was not impregnated 
at the previous union but not if she is already 
pregnant. This continues throughout the seasons or 
until it is certain that the cow is impregnated. The 
bull only approaches at the time of the cow's fertile 
period which is three day9 out of each seventeen 
and, more amazing yet, never fails to appear on the 
exact date, unless he is exceedingly ill, even 
though he may have to come a dozen mile9 or more 
to keep the appointment. 

Again, bulls and cows do not enter into union 
between December and May as calves conceived 
during that period would likely be born in unsuit¬ 
able and dangerous weather, so a cow that is not 
with calf by December will not become so 
before May. 

From thi9 it is very evident that, left to regulate 
their own sex life, cows and bulls have union only 
during the cow’s days of fertility for the express 
purpose of producing progeny and not at all during a 
time when conception would be unfavourable to the 
life of the offspring. It is assuming a great deal to 
say that they have not the •' very faintest desire for 
progeny " and do not know of the relation between 
coitus and birth. Instinctive knowledge is not less 
(but probably more) dependable than logic. 

Birth control advocates will do well to keep away 
from animal life in their arguments, for a study of 
animal sex life, where it is unhampered by man's 
artificial restrictions, will certainly lead one to the 
conclusion that the small school-girl, in her essay, 
wrote far truer than 9he knew: * Of all the animals 
God made, man only is a perfect beast.** 

Bein£, myself, a respectable spinster, I have no 
subjective interest in birth control but my sense of 
humour lets me enjoy a clear-cut toss for the 
opposition like this. Yet all people think, even on 
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things that do not personally concern them. Deep 
in my soul there la a feeling that if four thousand 
years ago wheti we have (I believe) the first recorded 
account of an attempt at conception prevention, “ the 
thing which he (Onan) did was evil in the sight of 
Jehovah: and he slew him, M (Genesis 38:8-10) pro¬ 
bably the thing is still evil in the 9ight of Jehovah and 
he may be expected to slay not only individuals 
but nations and races that flout his ordinances for 
their own enjoyment, 

India’s affection for little children and reverence 
for parenthood are among the world’s rarest and most 
priceless gems. May she guard them with care and 
think well before she trades them for western tinsel. 

Montana, 1 Yours etc„ 

April 24,1936. / Mabel E. Simpson. 

‘ THE VITHALBHAI PATEL TRUST. 

A Press message from Poona dated May 9 
announced that Mr. K. F. Nariman had an inter¬ 
view with Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose at Yerwada Jail, 
Poona, on that date over the Patel Fund. As thi9 
has given rise to various speculations in the press, 
the “ United Press ” made enquiries and gathered 
the following information :— 

On the 22nd October, 1933 Mr. Vithalbhai J. Patel 
died at Gland in Switzerland. On the 2nd October 
1933 he had made his la9t Will and Testament at 
Gland. He appointed Mr. Gordhanbhai I. Patel of 
204, Hornby Road, Bombay and Dr. Purshoctamdas 
T. Patel, M.D., (London) of Malabar Hill, Bombay, 
to be the executors of the Will. Amongst other 
provisions of the Will the following is the material 
clause: 

M The balance of my asset9 after disposal of the 
abovementioned four gifts is to be handed over 
to Mr. Subha9 Chandra Bose (son of Janaki Nath 
Bose) of 1, Wood burn Park, Calcutta, to be spent 
by the said Subhas Chandra Bose or by his nominee 
or nominees according to his instructions for the 
political uplift of India and preferably for publicity 
work on behalf of India’s cause in other countries. * 
The next clause in the Will, though having no 
bearing on the point, is also of interest to the public 
and is as follows:— 

V In the event of my death in Europe, I desire 
that Mr. Subha9 Chandra Bose should take charge 
of my body and make the necessary arrangements 
for sending it to Bombay for cremation on the 
Choupaty Sands alongside the place where the late 
Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s body was 
cremated. ” 

Probate of the Will was obtained from the Bombay 
High Court by the executors through their Solicitors 
Messrs. Amin and Desai on the 21st September, 1934. 
The total assets of the testator’s estate were as¬ 
certained to amount to R9. 1,33,865-12-11. After 
disbursement on account of other gift9 amounting to 
Rs. 18,859-6-0 the residuary bequest in favour of 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose came to Rs. 1,15,006-6-11. 

When his father was lying seriously ill in Calcutta 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose came by air to Calcutta in 
the beginning of December 1934. At that time he 
instructed hi9 Solicitors, Messrs. Mitra and Mitra of 
Calcutta to communicate in the matter and ascertain 
the exact state of affairs. In reply to enquiries made, 
the Solicitors for the executors were informed about 
the grant of Probate but, instead of offering the 
above mentioned residue to Sj. Bose, contended that a 
scheme had to be framed and trustees appointed to 
carry out the objects of the scheme. Messrs. Mitra 
and Mitra pointed out that Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose 
had been given absolute and unfettered discretion to 
carry out the testator’s intentions and the paymeut 


of the residue to Sj. Bose should not bo delayed 
and the question of the framing of the scheme 
should not stand in the way of making the pay¬ 
ment to Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose. But the 
executors, it is reported, persisted in their con¬ 
tention that a scheme had to be framed and 
trustees appointed with the approval of the execu¬ 
tors before payment could be made and further 
proposed that two trustees should be appointed out 
of the names suggested by them, namely, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, Mr. 

M. A. Jinnah, Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, Dr. Ansari, Mr. K. M. Munshi, Mr. Satya- 
murthi, Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj and Dr. Bid han Chandra 
Roy; and that Mr. Subnas Chandra Bose should be 
the third trustee. The executors also stated that 
Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai was their Counsel and hi9 
opinion will be taken as soon as he wa9 in 
Bombay. 

In this communication on behalf of the executors 
there was also a remark that the executors 
were entitled to see that the money was 9pent in 
carrying out the objects of the Will of the said 
deceased. This evoked a protest from the Solici¬ 
tors of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose who enquired 
whether the executors suggested that if the residue 
of the estate 19 placed in the hands of Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose the same would be utilised in any 
purpose other than those intended by the revered 
Mr. Patel. No reply was forthcoming on this point. 

It wa9 repeatedly pointed out to the executors by 
the attorneys of Sj. Subhas Chandra Pose that the 
question of the framing of a scheme and the appoint¬ 
ment of Trustees could not be made a condition 
precedent to the payment to Sj. Subhas Chandra 
Bo9e and it was the duty of the executors to make 
the payment without delay so that the wishes of the 
revered testator might be carried out. 

In spite of this, the executors are stated to have 
persisted in withholding payment and ultimately 
in the end of August, 1935, the executors stated that 
they have been advised by Council that the object 
of the tru9t so created in the Will in favour of Sj. 
Subhas Chandra Bo9e was invalid and void and the 
residue may be claimed by the heir9 of the testator 
and they wanted that the matter should be placed 
before the Court for decision. They also stated 
that they were communicating with Sardar Vallabh¬ 
bhai Patel and the other heirs of the testator about 
the opinion of Counsel. Subsequently the attorneys 
of the executors stated in the end of February 
last that as a result of conversation they had with 
Sardar Vallabhbhai without prejudice, they understood 
that he was willing that the intention of the testator 
should be carried into effect as mentioned in the 
Will. But he, too, desired that a scheme should be 
framed and proper number of Trustees should be 
appointed for the purposes They desired Sj. Subhas 
Chandra Bose to meet Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
as representing the heirs of the deceased and try 
to come to some amicable arrangement and under¬ 
standing. 

It i*9 here that matters now 9tand. Afcer this 
Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose came to India but being 
arrested on his arrival, could not meet and discuss 
matters with Sardar Vallabhbhai PateL ^ 

_ Tealpatidar.com 

The Bombay Presidency Mahap Con¬ 
ference: —The Bombay Presidency Mahar Conference 
was on Saturday 80th & Sunday 8lst May 1936, 
on the Maidan near the Fire Brigade, Vincent Road, 
Dadar-Bombay, under the presidentship of J/r. B . 8 . 
Venlcatrao of Hyderabad (Deccan). The principal object 
of the conference was to take decision of the Mahar 
Community on the question of change of Religion. Also 
the Depressed Classes Political Conference was held on. 
Monday tho 1st June 1936, at the same place. 
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' ADVERTISEMENTS. ; 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Subscription Rates. 

Inland ... Rs. 7-8 (Post Free). 

Foreign ... Rs. lO (Post Free), 

Single copies of the current month. If available can 
be had at 2 annas, current year 4 annas and copies 
more than a year old 6 annas each, exclusive of 
postage. 

WANTED candidates for Telegraph and Station 
Master Class. Allowance Rs. 28/-, Uniform, quarter and 
passage free. Service essential* Rules and Entrance 
form on annas eight. 

Director, Royal Telegrraph and Rly. 
Duties Co Alegre, Bombay No* 14. 


THK BANK OP BARODA, LTD. r 
• *. • 
Under the patronage of and largely s upported by »M 
3 ovcrnm«Ql of H. EL the Maharaja Gaetfcwar of Baroda. 

f Registered nnder the Baroda Oompaniee Act Ill of 1897 ). 

H mao Omas;—BARODA. 

Branches :—Bombay. Ah mod a bad. Navaart, MehMss 
Debhof, Surat, H triad, Paten. A rare II. Bhevoager, stdbpor, 
Kerleo, Kalol, Kadi, Ka pad wan), Dwartu, and Port Orta. 
MariJ(N.O.) 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED _ Ra 6o.oo.ooo 

CAPITAL PAID-UP ^ • 30.00.000 

RESERVE FUND _ M S34K>.ooo 

DIRECTORS; 

Mr. WaJchand Mlrachand (Chairman). 

Shetb Durgapraaad Shambhupraaad Las kart, lJUIl 

Agent. Ah mod aba d. ) 

Toolaldaa Kllachand Esq., (Kllachand jDevchand ft Co, 
Ltd., Bombay.) 


"TRUE HAPPINESS 

only comes from 

FINANCIAL * 
SECURITY 



FROM EVEN A MEACRE 
START THE RICHEST 
ESTATE MAY CROW. 


No start U too small for a 
Savings Bank Account; add to 
It faithfully a modest amount 
every month and notice as the 
years pass, how it multiplies 
Usell in surprising fashion. 
You'll soon learn to enjoy In 
contentment its consistent 
Incrosse - the secret ol true 
happiness- 


(rtqulr* •• mu link fw th* 


imiqu* ImiIiiim oHm 


THE TRAVANCORE 
NATIONAL BANK U? 


25.27. CHURCHGATE STREET. 

■ FORT. BOMBAY. ^ 


Mr. (Jlrdbartal Doeabbal Parikh, B.A., LL.B* Baroda, 

Raj Ratna Bhallal DaJIbbal Amin. B. A., M.5. O. L 
^Managing Agent, Alembic Chemical Worka Co* Ltd., 

5eth Pranaukblal Maratlal (Shorrock Mllla, Ltd, 
Abmedabad.) 

Mr. S. D* Saklatwala (Tata Sona, Ltd, Bombay.) 
Mr^Krisbnaral Vlthalrao Uplap. 1 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Xntarart on dally balance* from Be. SOO to Ha. 1.00.000, 
will be allowed at 1 per cent, pea annum and on earns over 
Rs. 1 . 00.000 by rpeolnl arrangement. No Interest which 
does not 00 me to Be. 0 per ball* year will be allowed. 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Boost red tor long or short periods on terms which may be 
ascertained on application. 

DOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

Tha Bank grants accommodation on terms to be arranged 
against approved securities. 

The Bank undertakes on behalf ot Its constituents the asta 
Custody of Shares and Securities and the oolleotion of dividends 
and interest thereon ; It also undertakes the sale and purchase ol 
Government Paper and all descriptions of Stock at moderate 
a bargee particulars of whiob may be learnt on application. 

BA VINOS BANK DEFOS 1 TB. 

Deposits received In Savings Bank aoooante and Savings 
deposit aooounts. Interest on tbeee la allowed at 3 per cent pee 
annum. Rules on application. 

W. O. GROUNDWATER, 

General Manager, 


TUB SCIND1A STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Fortnightly a ailing* between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 

Burma calling at GaUe Tuttoorin 
Colombo and other coast 'Ifofttf ^. CO ID 
according to demand. 

For Freight and other particulars apply to— 

NARROTAM MORARJEK ft Co* 

Affmti 

Sadsma House, 11, rfprott Road, Eallard 

Bombay, 
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Branches:— 


Rs, 2,00,00,000 
„ 1 , 00 , 00,000 
„ 1,04,00,000 


THEBAN* OF INDIA'; tTO' 

* (BlAtobllabed September 1800.) i> 
nfooaroRATEU tjxdbh th« nmnei oqmTahde4 ao* Jf ‘ 

* * . . ‘ VI ow LS82, * 

HEAD OFFICE i 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

’ Sheik lemon St,, Bombay. 
BAIfDRA, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughea Road, Bombay. 
KALBADEVI ROAD, BOMBAY, 
(Corner of Picket Road.) 
AHMEDABAD, 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch, 
CALCUTTA* 

CALCUTTA, {Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY, 

POONA. 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT. 

_ SURAT. 

Capital Subscribed 

Capital Called up 

Reserve Fund , .... 

London Agent? :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs. BOO to 
Rs. 1,00,000 @ IX per tecmum. Interest on balances in 
excess of Rs. L,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
Vo credit will be given in accounts for interest *moUDtjp« 
to lesa than Its. 9 p er ball year, 

FIXED DEPOSITS* 

Deposits are received fixed for one year or for abort 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable term a. 
Roles On application." The Bank acta as Execute! and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It ala o undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all d^cripbocrt of 
Stock at moderate charge* particulars of which may be had 
on application. A, G* GRAY, 

Manager, 

THE ~ 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Money saved wisely In these days brings Happiness 
and when spent unwisely, it bring* over whelming 
debts, worry, distress and unhappiness. 

Make therefore a regular saving by opening * 

HOMS SAVINGS SAFB ACCOUNT 

with "us and earn interest on Daily balances 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Before hiring a Safa in any of the .Safe Depo^ii 
Vaults of Bombay* you are requested to visit cur 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide n 
our favour as others have done, 

S* N, FQCHKHANAWALA, 

Managing DirosUtr, 


THE - BOMBAY'' PROVINCIAL 
A CO-OPERATIVE: BANK,! LTD- 

SR4D OFfflOBr ApeUsStre^ Fori, tain 
-* J ** BakNP&Eai 


Bnnmrtl (Dhtrld Poona), 
Mlampuf (UlAtifct £afava) 
Karad ( « X 

Tujcaoh t t „ i, 1 

Satara ' f ' „ ) 

IClrlookirvAdl Cm „ ' % 

Shlrala ( m - > 

fCoregaon ( «• .* J. 

Kopergioo (District Ahmed- 
r l - ■ nmgnr). 

Shevgaoo ( » ** J- 

Ahmedhagar , ,» >ii 

Bhfwandl (District Thanfl). 

Pal K »er C » » X 

Kalyao ( n « X 

Altlul (District Sturiapur) 


Vlnmfsm 

U hull A 

Deed a tell a 
Nmduffair 

Stair pur 

Stashada 

Safer! 

SlmJkhed* 

Malogsoa 
Satstii 
Kalwsn 
Duh ad 

Kalol 


(District Ahm«M, 
- dabad)- 
(District Wertf 
K H And c*tl 

j! » ** . h 

. * fi 


b 


(District Nfudfc^ 

L " l ? 

(District Paoch' 


.DIR’EOTORfi* 


SLr ObmiiJa] V.. Mehta, ILOB.L, 
Sir IiAiubbM Qntnaldfca. Kk, 
IilftdfcLpwJee D, TbstJtoiaey, 

Eaj*i 

B, G. Sariaym. Esq., 

G. P. Murdoch war, Esq., 

B. N. EaUtuId, Esq,, 


Frol. V.Q. Kalo/ 

R, N, R&judiiya, ~E»q„ 

A. T\ Knikaral, Taq,, 

D. W. Seat, 

F. W. lAxmeabw**, 

0. M, Gandhi, Eaqr., 

Rhfco Bahadur R. V, 7*ndek» 
V. Ix Mehta, 


0EARH CAPITAL 5— 

c Fully Paid) _ — — 




1 DEPOSITS fixed tor one year and starter o* laager pert ad a 
are aaoeptod, Bata and qUaet parUaulan may h~ 
from the nnderalgned. 


i opened tor Oertsperattre 
le allowed on dally bajenaee 


t, CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
Bee Letts and ladlvldnAk 
not exceeding Re. 1,00,000. 

8, SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS are tooepteft- and tutors** 
paid *1 ft per tanai, on minimum monthly bslemifia, Kola* may 
be qhtalned from the underfdgimd. 

4. Draft* asehttuad on dlrtrtat and other towns cm tor ms to to 
aHftrtalnad on application, 

ft. The Bank flnaan ce only register*! Cooperative | a 

the Bombay Preuldanny, an tho ranommeudaUagL of the Jttogirtxaa, 
Oo-oporaU vq Societies, Bombay Pmldenoy* 

ft, AaeDiinto are audited quarterly by a firm oI Imoorpmatoft 
Aceoantanto and yearly by a Special Govern mem Audi tar, 
Quarterly statemento ot duanoLal poeiUcB are publlehad In th* 
** Bombay ChsTornmoat Gasutte," 

VAIK0NTH Im MJCHTA, 

Maaaglag . tH*ea tee*. 


VERY IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS, 


A Report of tbe. Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922, 
known as the Malavia Conference- 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading's 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists. The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Report contains interesting corres- 

E ondence including correspondence 
etween the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi, 
Price As* S including Postage* 
For U&jpiM Aflply ia -— 

The Manager, 

Indian Social Reformer, 
Kam ak sh i House, 
Bandra, Bombay 20. 
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CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 

realpatidar.com ' - 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
of the many uses of cement and concrete. 

* All these facts and figures—the pooled experience ' of the industry—are 

now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials* engineers, 
architects and surveyors* t ^ , 

* The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking. 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 
producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you* 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. 

m The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— 
its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. 

* For further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

1/you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
Construction , -write to P* O, BOX 397 f Bombay, quoting reference /. S* R.f36. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages* Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr* J* T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States^ the late Sylvain Levi and Rotnain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
H. H* the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K, Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and.messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as* extra,— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN . 

Copies can be had at Rs, 3 (Inland), 5sh. (foreign), and $ 2 (U* S* A.), postage and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bacdra, Bombay 2D* 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN BA lm 

FOH THE CURE OF 

Cold, Cough, Headaches, Rheumatism, Swellings mud *Q othflf 
kinds of Ac£u» and Pmioi, 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY * MADRAS. 
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/Mysore 

DRESS and SARI 

T i : * »!.•;■ i 

Fabrics 



_ L, MYSORE SILK 

FABRICS are pure 

Y Swadeshi materials, 

V made of the finest Indian 
Silk yarn, by skilled Indian 

labour, Indian capital back* 
ing the Mysore Government’s 
enterprise- 


In a fascinating variety of 
distinctive designs in many 
charming colours and shades, 
Mysore Silks are hard-wearing 
materials- They wash excel¬ 
lently, their beautiful colours 
are permanent , fast to sun and 
soap. 


Government Silk Weaving Factory, 
[MI SORE. 

. Agents :— 

THE MYSORE PRODUCTS, 191, Princess Street, Bombay. 

leading Stockists :— 

1. The Svadeshl, Yusul Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY. 

2. The Mysore Silk Depot, Svadeshl Market, Kalbadevl, BOMBAY. 


om 


Printed by Jal B. Dnbaah, Manager, The Commercial Printing Presa, 106, Cowaajl Patell, Street, Fort, Bombay, and Published by 
Swamlnath Natarajan for tha Proprietor* of the “Indian Social Reformer” Limited, at 105, Oowaajl Patel Street, Fort, Bombay. 
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I INDIAN' S OCIAL* REFORMER. 

4 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

Tj i-lAJHARJHI HdL'SE, BANP&A. I» r Erftfor K* AA TA AM fAS. 

Annual Subscription (Inland) Rs, 7-8-0 (Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. 


. VoLXLVI. BOMBAY— SATURDAY JUNE 13, 1930. No. 41 


u l witl hr at harsh ■« Truth, and at uDcompTOfnismjK At justice ; I am in earner*—I will not equivocate — I will not 
tictiK, I «ilj not retreat * linslt intrh~And l wtH bm heard" WILLIAM Llgvd Garrison in the Liberator* 


CONTENTS 


Abba* l>bji. 

Monogamy and Hindu Marriage 
Sonia] j ni My moth, 

A OuMtion of DIhci-! ml nation* 
iDdian Christian Viow of Maui* 
ConvertioDa. 

PaJwntn*. 

Tha Franc bine Pusftlfril, 
ftalfgLon and Economic*. 

A Chinese Guide to Chinn 
9 Today. 


America Fw« the East. 

Sri Eamakriahn* and tha 
Modern World. 

Tba Hindu Jntorcasto Marriage* 
Validity Biil. 

Minora and tha World Outlook. 
“Marriage Hygiene” and Birth 
Control, 


Bocialiim *a a Panacea* 


NOTES 


Abb&S Tyabjf The phrase 1 ‘Grand Old 
Man'* completely fitted Abbas Tyabji whose 
death at the age of eighty-three at Mussoorie 
took place tn Tuesday# He retired many years 
ago ‘from the Chief Justiceship of the Baroda 
High Court, which he filled with distinction P 
Then he devoted himself to public service espe¬ 
cially among- the village people. Utterly devoid 
of any feeling of communalism though himself a 
devout follower of Islam, his benevolence and 
good will were extended to all classes 
and creeds. The hardships of the poor and the 
little that is being done for their relief, of which 
he learnt by his experience in village work, 
led him to sympathise with the social side of 
the Congress movement. He threw himself 
heart and soul into the campaign against 
the salt duty and was sentenced to a term of 
imprison meat which he underwent without 
abating a jot of his enthusiasm for the peopled 
service. We do not think that he was parti¬ 
cularly interested in politics as such. He seldom 
spoke at political meetings. In a paper read 
before the Bombay Prarthana Samaj several 
years ago, he described what true Islam was and 
what a Muslim should be. He lived tn the tight 
x>f his understanding of his re.igion, A remarkable 
feature of Abbas Tyabji's life was that his 
ideas influenced a large circle including his 
own family. He was recently invited to speak 
At the Kamakrishna Centenary celebrations in 
Bombay on Ia^am, but he \vau> obliged to decline 
owing to his poor health. He was one of the 
finest types cf men of our time and his death 
leaves a large gap in the affections of those who 
bad the privilege of his acquaintance. 


Monogamy and Hindu Marriage i—It is clear 
from the Hindu law bocks that while monogamy 
was the rule, a second wife was allowed to be 
taken tirder exceptional conditions and, even 
then, only with the consent of the first wife. In 


Islam, too, polygamy was allowed under strict 
conditions which, if observed, would practically 
prohibit second marriages to the large majority 
of men* But both among Hindus and Indian 
Muslims th * conditions have gone by the board 
and husbands are given full license to take more 
than one wife* So long as the old customs 
are followed nothing can be done to 

remedy this evil. But when it is proposed 
to legislate In order to bring about a 

change, it has long been the view of Indian 
social reformers that it should always include 
the principle of monogamy* This has been done, 
in all ^ cases with the single and unfortunate 
exception of the Anand Marriage Act, Tha 
Reformer had suggested that the BUI which 
Babu Bhagwandas has introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly to legalise inter-caste 
marriages, should embody the monogamous 
principle. That is to say, no man who has a 
wife living should be competent to marry a 
second wife under the Bill, The reasons for 
this proposal are obvious. If the learned 
sponsor of the Bill devotes some trouble 
to enquire into the matter, he will find 
that first wives have been abandoned and second 
wives taken by educated meiv—some of them 
nationalist leaders—on the flimsiest grounds. 
When the second wife is of the same caste 
as the first, the situation is bad enough. If 
she is of a different caste, it will be greatly 
aggravated. In several cases the first wife 
has no alternative^ but to acquiesce in the intro 
duction of a rival in the household. If she 
is of the conservative type, and the second 
wife is of the ^ modern fashionable type, 
she will have either to mope or start a 
separate establishment of her own, if she 
can afford it. This is one of many possi¬ 
bilities which the Bill should not lose 
Sight of. We are apt in our enthusiasm for 
nationalism to ignore the hardships caused 
to individuals, fcabu Bhagwandas for some 
reason has given prominence to divorce in his n 
last article in the Leader answering objec¬ 
tions and dealing with suggestions. It is 
reprinted today. We have no liking for divorce, 
but the question is not one to be settled with 
reference to personal likes and dislikes. In a 
case such as the one we have stated above, to 
deny the first wife the right of releasing her¬ 
self from the bonds which her husband had 
severed so far as he is concerned by his second 
"Carriage, will be an outrage. We, trust that 
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Babu Bhagwandas will reconsider his position* 
If-he does not, the Select Committee or the 
Legislative Assembly should insert a clause 
providing - for monogamy before passing the Bill. 

Socialist Mysore :—We reprint in another , 
column the opening and closing passages of 
the address of the Dewan of Mysore to the 
Representative Assembly now in its Budget 
session. The quotations which he gave from a 
recent book favouring the construction of public 
works and the establishment of productive 
industries by the State in times of depression and 
unemployment, lend support, if it were needed, to 
the policy pursued by the Mysore State* The 
increase of 40 lakhs of revenue in the last ten 
years, without additional taxation, is the result | 
of the expansion oF the activities of the State in 
the industrial domain. The State industries 
include Electric Works, Railways, Iron and Steel 
Works, Sugar Factory, Soap and Silk Factories, 
Tobacco and Porcelain Factories and Cottage 
Industries. The most important are key indus¬ 
tries which Sir Chimanlal Setalvad allowed may 
be taken over by the State* Some are not. The 
State also derives a large income from the Kolar 
Gold Mines in the shape of royalties and income- 
tax* The Mysore State, therefore, may be said to 
have set an example of successful State Socialism 
somewhat in advance of the Liberal leader’s 
notion of it. Socialists may in fact point 
to Mysore as vindicating their theories* The 
revenue from taxation is shrinking while that 
from the State's industrial concerns is mounting* 
Said the Dewan: “Now, the increase in our 
revenue, as you are aware, has not been 
obtained by increasing the burdens of the 
people* On the other hand, the two main items 
of revenue, land revenue and excise, have 
shown a very serious fall, and, there has been 
comparatively little increase under the other 
taxation heads* If the Government, were a 
purely commercial concern, we should be able 
to say that we had increased our capital by 
Ra. 436 lakhs and had increased our profits by 
Rs* 40 lakhs* If we consider the matter again 
from the point of view of assets and liabilities, 
you will, I think, come to a similar conclusion* n 
Talk of Communism and Bolshivisra need not 
keep us awake of nights if the policy that is being 
pursued in Mysore—the Dewan, we note, intends 
to develop it further—is widely followed in 
British India and the other States* 

A Question of Discrimination: —We published 
in the Reformer of May 30, a letter from 
a correspondent, a Christian missionary, who 
complained that antyajas in a Mysore village 
prevented their cast erne n who had gone 
over -to Christianity, from enjoying some 
of the aftienities which they bad been enjoying 
before and for some time after baptism* ITie 
matter came to a head and the local Magistrate 
is said to have upheld the ban on the ground 
that a violation of it would lead to a breach 
of the peace. Such things have happened in 
British India. To prevent people from exercis¬ 
ing their civil rights on the ground that such 


exercise would lead to a breach of the peace with 
those who are intolerant of such exercise, la a 
grave dereliction of duty. Our correspondent 
seemed to think that the unconverted antyajas 
had been set up by some outside agency to 
adopt this intransigent attitude. We do not, how¬ 
ever, know of any such agency while it is 
well known that some are actually engaged 
in converting Hindu untouchables to Christianity. 
We regard this proselytising as a source of 
considerable danger to the public peace and the 
time is not far distant when Indian governments, 
like other national governments such as 
Turkey and even China, and for the same 
reasons, will have to prohibit proselytising 
propaganda, whether direct or indirect* We 
are satisfied that the Indian Christian community 
as a whole does not look with favour upon 
mass conversions which only add to the 
difficulties of their already difficult problems. 
As for the Mysore trouble, we are sure that 
the Dewan and His Highness the Maharaja- 
will not allow injustice to be done to any 
community. At the same time, the antyajas 
who have remained in the faith of their fore¬ 
fathers, should not ba punished for their loyalty. 
Conversion to Christianity opens the door to 
practices obnoxious to non-Christians especially 
in the matter of food and drink—-the Christian 
may have preferences but has no exclusions— 
and it would be hard on the unconverted 
'heathen' to fine, imprison or deny him facilities 
for the education of his children or medical 
relief to his ailing wife or child, for being blind 
to the advantages of apostacy* 

Indian Christian View of Mass Conversions; —It 
is interesting to note the difference between the 
reactions to the movement among antyajis to 
quit Hinduism and either to remain without any 
religion or to be converted to one of the 
proselytising religions, of foreign missionaries 
and of Indian Christians. The Indian Witness 
may be taken to represent the former* The 
Witness has not yet given up all hope that 
the antyajas may elect to go over to Christianity, 
It commends Dr. Ambedkar’s “new technique fl, of 
talking of quitting Hinduism without quitting it, 
as a wise move. It observes: “It has been 
the experience of Mass, Movement workers that 
when individuals have b^en encouraged to 
break away from their social organizations* 
serious difficulties - have arisen* When such 
individuals have remained in their caste and 
prepared large numbers of them for baptism, 
the results have been far better.” The 
Guardian of Madras, representing progres¬ 
sive Indian Christian opinion, cm the other 
hand, is alarmed at the prospect of the antyajas 
being added to the community in any consider¬ 
able numbers. It writes : “In our legitimate 
desire to gather the untouchables into our 
Churches, we are sure to weaken the quality 
of die people. The percentage of illiteracy 
among Christians is about 83, The numerical 
progress of the community in the last decade 
was 56 per cent* white the progress of education 
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-was somewhere about one per cent. It is t 
terrible to contemplate what the community will 

■ be in a few decades, if, on these two matters, 
the same rates of progress are kept up. Unless 
necessary teaching is also provided for T along 
with mass conversions, and that in addition to 
the efforts now urgently needed to educate the 
masses of illiterates, at present Christian, the 
-community will become more and more weak, 
more and more superstitious, and more and more 

-contemptible in the eyes of the world. As it is, 
we have an Augean Stable to be cleansed and 
we have not produced a single Hercules*” 
A foreign missionary’s task is done when he 
has baptised a number of non-Christians, He 
has earned his pension and retires to spend the 
evening of his davs in his native land, perhaps 
in one of the retired missionary homes of one of 
which a graphic description is to be found in 
Mrs, Farvatibai AthavLe's book on her experiences 
in America. But the Indian Christian com¬ 
munity has to shoulder the responsibility of 
looking after the education and economic uplift 
of the new accessions. 

* Palestine:—The Arabs* struggle to maintain 
their position in Palestine against the tide of 
Jewish immigration which threatens to over¬ 
whelm their culture and civilisation, deserves 
to be treated more sympathetically than the 
British Mandatory appears to be doing* Not 
a single Englishman with whom we have 

■ discussed this question has justified the policy 
of making Palestine the national home of the 
jews under British authority. On the contrary* 
They admit that it is a mistake but they can 
see no way out of it as the Balfour 
declaration Is incorporated in the mandate of 
the League of Nations under which the British 
rule Palestine. As for India, just as her outlook 
in Efi stern Asia is that of a Buddhist nation, 
that on Western Asia is that of a Muslim nation. 
The pulse of the entire population beats in 
unison with that of the seventy millions of Indian 

.Muslims, The Jews who have entered Palestine, 
we are told, have done much to develop the 
material resources of the country. But a country 
. means its people and not merely its land 
and trees and minerals* No country can 
. be said to be truly developed whose material 
resources are exploited by foreigners and not 
worked up by nationals. Perhaps Germans or 
Americans would be able to make moie out of 
Britain's national resources than native Britons, 
but who would think of developing the 
-country through foreign agency? Even if 
development through her own people may 
be slow and take & considerably longer time, 
it is the only kind of development which 
a wise and patriotic ruler would contemplate. 
Tlie Jews are a power in international 
finance and they control important sections 
of the press In Europe and America and are thus 
able to exert pressure on the British Govern¬ 
ment* We are also inclined to think that they 
arc pressing their claims under the Balfour 
agreement beyond the limits of reason and 


equity* Indian opinion favours the demands 
that Jewish immigration should not 

allowed to exceed the ii m Its it hasT 

already reached* Tne British Government 
will be obliged by force of circumstances 
to accept this demand sooner or later. They 
can not go on maintaining a large bsdy of 
troops In Palestine to protect the Jews who do 
not seem to be over careful about not making 
themselves needlessly obnoxious to the Arabs. 
Most of the Jews who have found their way to 
Palestine are not British subjects* They are not 
even Jews from midile Europe where tney have 
attained a high level of culture ani social status. 
Palestine is not a fertile country and can not 
sustain any further addition to the population. 
If trouble should continue thfre, Indian opinion 
will not favour the despatch of troops from 
India to put down the Arabs* The Government 
of India should represent to His Majesty’s 
Government that the course of affairs in 
Palestine is giving rise to much concern in this 
country. 

The franchise Puzzles :—The electoral rolls 
for the provincial legislatures are in course of 
preparation* Passing of the matriculation 
examination or any equivalent examination is a 
qualification for a voter to a Legislative 
Assembly. The authorities insist on the produc¬ 
tion of the matriculation certificate even by 
persons who have a degiee in the University and 
who are prepared to produce their diplomas. 
No one could take a degree in an Indian 
University without p issing the matriculation. 
To insist on a graduate producing bis mat¬ 
riculation certificate, which probably he lost 
or destroyed long ago, is a great hardship. 
Certainly a degree may be regarded as equivalent 
to the matriculation and its dip oma accepted 
for registration purposes. Registration of 
* women voters has presented , other difficul* 
ties. The special literacy test for womsn, 
namely, being able to read and write in 
a la ng uage of he r own choice before a 
magistrate or other official, has practically 
broken down* Among the Parsee community 
w hose women are mostly literate and 

fieely move in public only six or seven hundred 
women out of a possible fifteen thousand have 
so far registered themselves. The production 
of land revenue and income-tax receipts of their 
deceased husbands, has caused great difficulty 
owing to the women not knowing wnere to lojk 
for such certificates where tney were preserved, 
in the United Provinces difficulty seems to have 
been experienced in the registration of European 
women married to Indian husbands. JDlflu ( 
local Government has issued an order stating 
that European wives married to Mohammedan 
husbands should, if converted to Islam, bo 
registered in the Mohammedan roll and that 
European women who have married Soda and 
Indian Christian husbands should be entered 
in the European register I The order does not 
say what is to be don 2 by a European woman 
who has married a Hindu husband. 
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INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER 

BOMBAY , June 13 , 1936. 


RELIGION AND ECONOMICS. 

There is a school of thought among us which 
bolus that the salvation of the country would be 
assured if 41 the economic motive'* were substituted 
in the people’s minds for ^the rel gious motive*' 
by which they are supposed to be now dominated* 
This school has recently come to prominence 
owing to the President of the Indian National 
Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, havtrg, in 
some recent public utterances of his, expressed 
views which seemed to support its position. 
The supposition that the dominant sentiment in 
the Indian mass mind is religious, is true if 
and only so far as, it means, that where 
there ia a conflict, real or apparent, between 
-what is regarded as a religious duty and 
economic considerations, the masses will unhesi¬ 
tatingly sacrifice the latter to the former. This, 
however, is not peculiar to India. In most 
European countries, Patriotism has the same 
effect. Millions of young men in the flower 
of early manhood flung away their lives in the 
late War. If they had considered only the 
economic aspect of their conduct, they would have 
sat at home and refused to fight their neighbours 
with whom they had no personal quarrel. Even 
in the most primitive type of human societies, 
in which the day's meal has to be secured 
each day by hunting and fishing, there is always 
an occasion when the people will forego 
the day's hunting at the call of what they 
regard as a social or religious duty. 
The Darwinian theory of the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest, 
failed to explain the maternal instinct and other 
phenomena the study of which showed that co¬ 
ordination and not struggle had the most sur¬ 
vival value* Marx's philosophy which is an ex¬ 
tension of the Darwinian theory to social rela¬ 
tions, is even more open to the criticism that “the 
prevalent severity of industrial competition, and 
those phenomena of the struggle for existence 
which the light of contemporary economic theory 
has enabled us to discern, have come to be 
temporarily exalted into a complete explanation 
of organic progress. ” (Geddas) 

The attempt to explain history as the expres¬ 
sion of the economic urge breaks down at 
every point, De Quincey in his famous 
essay pictured the Kalmuk Tartars as fleeing 
from the natural forces which were turning 
their homelands into waterless deserts. Such 
things might have happened in prehistoric 
times. History does not record any similar 
phenomenon. The Hindu-Iranian parting was 
due -to religious motives. The spread of 
Buddhism in Asia and of Christianity in 
Europe, was not actuated by economic 

motives. The Crusades and the expansion 
of Islam which followed, were the results of 
of powerful t religious impulses. It was not 
an economic motive* that led the Pilgrim 
fathers to found the United States, The 
economic motive is more ■ prominent in the 


nineteenth century and it appears to be the mairv 
if not the only motive of human conduct in the* 
twentieth. But, be it remembered, that, whateverr 
might have been in the minds of statesmen, the 
slogans to which the masses responded in the 
last war were non-economic—the sanctity of 
treaties, the security of small nations, the war to 
end war, making the world safe for 
democracy. The sympathy for Ethiopia and 
the condemnation of Italy for her aggression, is 
universal and by no means confined to nations 
which may be supposed to be interested economi¬ 
cally in the African Empire* The Italian plea that 
an expanding populatijn needed standing room 
which it can not find in the mother country,, 
is not regarded as conclusive by world opinion*- 
Coming nearer home, what economic purpose 
is served by the annual Congress sessions and 
more frequent meetings of the All India Com¬ 
mittee at distant centres ? Or, by the Presidential 
processions, one of wnich is thus described ii* 
the Tribune of Lahore ? * 

J The Congress President was seated on a white 
chargee followed by several hundred A kills on ponies- 
Peasants with lathis shouting Inqlab Zind&bad foUawtcL- 
The whole scene looked like a vast sea of human heads. 
Dost rose from the earth, covered the sky and one 
could not see a few yards ahead. Heat and dust made 
impossible further movement The Congress President 
had to abandon the horse and sat in a car and got 
away. 

The best work of humanity has been 
done by people working from non-economic 
motives. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru himself 
is a shining example. If he were actuated 
by economic motives he would be practising 
at the Bar for wnidi he was trained and 
where his father before him had a distinguished 
career. Why should he expose himself to the 
many calls on his time and energy, cf which he 
bitterly complains, instead of being free to 
spend his time In reading books and writing them? 
Speaking ot the religious motive, it, is not the 
Indian idea that any one who does not believe in 
God is an irreligious person. Religion in India 
means devotion to the disinterested pursuit of 
truth or the sdfl.ss.service of humanity. It is 
in this sense that the Gita refers to the founder 
of the materialistic Sankhya as the greatest of 
sages and that Gautama Buddha finds a^ place 
among the avatars of Hinduism. That this idea 
is part of the common culture of the country and 
not the special possession of the intellectuals, is 
shown by the fact that, notwithstanding 
the Pandit’s deprecatory tons about religion, 
he is received with honour at the Golden Temple, 
at Amritsar and other Sikh shrines, at Ary a 
Samaj Mandirs, and Hindu Ashrams. The 
Pandit in his latest statement has stated his views 
as regard religion in the following terms patldar.CC 

About religion l am quite convinced that there must 
be the most perfect freedom of faith and observance. 
People can worship God in any of the thousand way^ 
they like. But l also cLdm that Freedom not to worship 
God if I so choose, and I also claim freedom to draw 
people away from what I consider superstition and 
unsocial practice. But when religion comes in the 
garb of vested Interest and exploits people. It Is not 
r dig ion and, It must be countered. 
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, India has never denied the right of a man 
•to believe and practice any religious creed, 
'Or none. Notify that but persons who devoted 
their years to reviling Deity have been 
accorded salvation on the ground that even 
reviling involved constant thought of the object 
■’ reviled, God in this case* and, therefore entitled 
revilers to salvation. Shradda is the main thing s 
it matters not whether it is for or against God* 
‘If you cannot love God, hate Him heartily. 
Indifference is the deadly sin* The fact is that 
•the Pandit's antagonism to religion does not 
rest on a true appreciation of Indian religious 
^ culture. A Russian Professor, adherent of the 
Soviet regime, admitted to this writer that the 
Soviet antagonism to religion did not apply to the 
H indu point of view. Finally, the Pandit is entire- 
My wrong in tracing the political and economic 
plight of India to religion. On the contrary it can 
be easily demonstrated that but for her religions, 
Indian civilization and culture would have 
suffered the same fate as those of the American 
Indians. It would be folly to deny the economic 
jnotive an important place in human endeavour, 
But it is not the dominant motive, 

* ; She is the second, not the first, 

A higher hand must make her mild. 

If all be not in vain; and guide 
Her footsteps, moving side by side 
,\Vith wisdom, like the younger child. 

A CHINESE GUIDE TO CHINA 
TODAY. 

What is left of China today ? The Nanking 
■Government recognised internationally as the 
Government of China, controls only five 
provinces, the remaining thirteen are governed 
<by more or less independent administrations. 
Politically she is the prey of foreign imperialism, 
ureconquered because the exploiters cannot agree 
on the division of the spoils; internationally of 
as much importance as a South American State* 
Yet China is more than this and Dr. Lin 
Yutang’s striking study of China and the 
Chinese explains to the world why this is so. 
"My Country and My People” is an unusual 
bsok, It is to begin with written not for the 
Chinese patriot who might well regard it as 
too revealing, nor for the Western critic who 
might use Dr. Yutang's candid portrayal against 
China. It is written partly because it might 
help China to understand her difficulties 
and partly that her people might be better 
understood. Because Dr, Yutang is Chinese 
he has been able to write of his people 
as no one else could and because of that too 
'he has been not without misgivings on the 
wisdom of releasing the book to the public. 1 he 
Chinese have much in common with the Indians* 
Though Dr. Yutang repeatedly expresses his 
opinion that the Chinese are a unique people, 
his book is a striking illustration of the unity 
ot Asia, with the possible exception of the 
industrially-minded Japanese, 1 he Russian 
.peasant, the Indian villager and the Chinese 

* Country md JJj Foopht ( Huinamum; ltit). 


rustic are all conservative, patient to a fault 
and contented with little. And they have all 
suffered greatly for these traits* - Their problems 
are common and, therefore* Dr. Yutang’s book 
is of more than academic interest to us* 

It is surprising how close a parallel exists 
between Chinese and Indian social life. The higher 
Chinese families observed the ban on widow 
marriage with the strictness of Hindu society* 
In fact it was only in 1917 that national protests, 
succeeded in overthrowing the practice. Dr. 
Yutang's penetrating sketch of the Chinese joint 
family with its disadvantages and its utility is 
true of the Indian joint family as well. The 
difference is in the religious outlook, the Chinese 
sceptical, the Indian credulous. The religious 
adventurer has Uttle scope in China* On the other 
hand it is difficult to think; of an Indian, ancient 
or modern, believing with the Chinese artist that 
the upper part of the female form is very much 
like a potato, or with the Chinese doctor 
that the heart is on the right side of the body. In 
an interesting section on the position of Chinese 
women Dr* Yutang removes many Western 
misconceptions regarding their seclusion. He 
depicts Chinese society as conservative, defeating 
reform by laughing it out. Young men in such 
an atmosphere are quick to imbibe the spirit and 
they too reject innovations. Very few retain 
their early , enthusiasms afte* thirty-five. 
Dr. Yutang has an implicit faith in the rule 
of law. He sees no hope for China until “ Face* 
Fate and Favour” make way for Justice. But 
he realises that such a change must come from a 
changed ideology among the people* It cannot 
be imposed from above since it cannot be perma¬ 
nent. Like the rule of law in India, it will suffer 
curtailment whenever emergencies arise* But is 
Dr, Yutang's demand for a national loyalty in 
place of the family loyalty the only way of 
changing the people ? We do not think it is. 
The family is the centre of Chinese society and 
in the absence of caste it is the only group that 
is recognised. That China has no caste 
system is to her advantage in many ways. But 
she is not stronger in resistance to change 
because there is only the family to stand against 
it. The Chinese recognises, says Dr. Yutang, 
only the family. And there is evidence to show 
that opinion in China is stirring against this 
' loyalty. From this loyalty have sprung, 
thinks Dr. Yutang, all the defects of China 
today. But from this too have arisen* 
as he admits* the qualities wnich make 
China different from the West and which 
have for centuries given stability, poise and 
permanence to the Chinese. If the family loyalty 
is dethroned from Chinese heaits, there might be 
nothing oi the past retained* After all is family 
loyalty incompatible with national service ? 
Rather we think will the future of China, as of 
India, lie in the extender! of the family spirit to 
wider and wider groups. And it will mean 
less of a change in the East where one’s 
family is more extensive than in the industrial 
West. 
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AMERICA FACES THE EAST** „ j 
r , rj (Bv Walter Brooks Folev.) 

From Yellowstone Park to Portland. 

Yellowstone Park is an interesting Illustration 
from the viewpoint of nature of what is happening in 
many sections of modem American life. In this Park 
WO find constant motion and activity. To be sure 
most of the activity comes from the hot water and 
steam bubbling and boiling up from the interior of 
the earth's crust. At the same time one has but 
to live in modern A merica to realize that there are 
many forces rushing to the surface of human expe¬ 
rience from the depths of human nature. 

Anyone who wishes to understand modem America 
must take as his starting point the fact that many 
forms of life are active and many new activities are 
being begun in human relationships., Russia, is not 
the only country in the world that is having new 
experiences. The change for the better in the think¬ 
ing of millions of American citizens during the past 
live years is one of the very hopeful facts of the 
modern world. There has been more solid thought 
given to social, economic, political and religious 
problems in the United States during these years 
than in any similar period in our history. 

As 1 stood and watched Old Faithful and the 
beauty of the pools of hot water with their various 
ohemica 1 compounds, l was impressed once more not 
only with the uniqueness of Yellowstone Park but 
also with the privilege that the United States has of 
being unique in its leadership among the great 
countries of the world. The force that is inherent in 
American character and resources needs to be 
expressed in a constructive creative way. Not that we, 
as Americans, should attempt to impose our ideas or 
programmes upon any other people but that we should 
have something so worthwhile in what we do that 
other people will come to see what it is that makes 
the United States an outstanding nation. Every 
American citizen should dedicate himself to that 
position. 

Ever since 1925 I have been greatly interested in 
the American North-west, It is one of the great 
sections of the United States in size and in possibility. 
1 believe that to the days to come it will be even 
greater than many other sections of the country have 
been in the past. One has only to travel across the 
State of Idaho over the Blue Mountains and along the 
Columbia Rivet Highway to catch a sweep of vision 
that is rot possible anywhere elsex 

To find one’s way by great motor roads through 
the evergreens of the western Cascades to Portland, 
the city of roses, is a magnificent pilgrimage. 
My hope is that increasing millions of American 
citizens will not only travel that road but will 
begin to make their homes in the Pacific 
Northwest. Through the Northwest America faces 
the Orient In a very peculiar sense. For years 
It has been increasingly a trade centre not only 
between the United States and the Far East but 
also between Europe and the Far East, 

Rodeo, River and Retrospect, 

As-we sat in the great arena of the Pacific Inter¬ 
national Exposition in Portland watching the skilled 
ingenuity of the Canadian Mountain Police we 
caught something of what it means for individuals to 
train themselves for specific tasks. The symphony 
of movement which existed between the men and 
their horses as all the formations of the exhibition 
were put on to band music was aonr thing to be 

- BarUar notes In this scries tppo&red in the Ifafonner ot 
January IS, February it) sad £2 »nd April 18. 


™ricd away in one's memory in a realisation of how 
careful planning and practice will evolve into- 
perfection. We spent hours Viewing the products locat¬ 
ed^ in the bootiis of the exposition—products of the 
soil and products of mill and factory, ft was a splendid 
view of the resources of a vast section of the United; 
States. It reinforces our conviction that we have the 
resources to provide every family in the country 
with comforts and luxuries beyond the imagination' 
of any previous people. We cannot possibly fail to- 
produce far more than we ever had nor can we 
continue to I ail to distribute adequately what we 
shall produce. 

Friends gathered with us on one of the great 
Portland piers, came on board the steamer and wished r 
us bon voyage as we started on the Willamette 
River towards the Columbia which would take us 
shortly to the Pacific. Our river voyage lasted for ■ 
six hours but it will take many years to have us 
fully appreciate what our many American friendships* - 
actually mean to us. Such friendships are not 
limited by the miles or hindered by separations of 
years. Rivers and oceans become only means by 
which we travel again to see old friends and to make 
new ones. 

The spirit of the United States to advance along 
a hundred avenues or more is still evident to one who 
makes the trip across the contineat. This probably 
means that Americans will make many mistakes m ■ 
years to come and find their advances registered only 
as they learn from their mistakes. 

We did not see the lights of Astoria fade out 
behind us as we proceeded into the Pacific with any 
feeling of sorrow on leaving the American shores but 
rather with a feeling that we were proceeding 
eastward to other lights, to other days, to other 
opportunities with which American citizens would j 
be increasingly in touch in the future. 

Storm over the Pacific, 

Americans who feel that the great events of the- 
world are happening m and around Europe are 
missing one ot the great facts of our day. There ■ 
are more fascinating circumstances arising In the 
Far East from the point of view of future develop¬ 
ments in civilization than anywhere else in the world. 

It was significant to us as we passed near the 
Aleutian Islands to feel the full force of a great storm 
that was sweeping down across them and out or* 
the broad reaches of the Pacific. Just as our 
Steamer weathered that storm and found its way 
eventually to the port toward which it was heading,. 
So human life meets its great opportunities and . 
attempts its successes as it drives through the 
disturbances of everydaylivirtg- 

Between Portland and Yokohama we saw only one 
day of sunlight. The sky was overcast and there- 
were flurries of cold rain. We saw a few gulls and 
occasionally dolphins played about us in the water,. 
We were confined rather closely to our contacts on 
board ship without much of interest on the horizon. 

It is always interesting on ship board to spend a 
good deal of time analyzing one’s companions. 
Quite frequently one has a very diverse group of 
people to be interested in. To see such a group 
settle into certain inevitable divisions, though the-C 1 
members may have come from widely separated 
points is a study in human character to be envied 
by those who have not had the privilege. To watch 
people who have not accepted any responsibility fbr- 
recognlzlng the rights of others actually take the 
responsibility, perhaps for the first time, is a good* 
lesson in educational psychology. 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND THE MODERN 

realmtidai w°rld.» 

(By Sir S, Radkakjushnan). 

It is not necessary to speak of the great Influence 
of Ramakrislvna. on modern thought. It has become 
A part of India's history* and there is no necessity to 
emphasise Katisakriahna'S achievements. But it Is 
out of a sense of self-respect that we are gathered to 
celebrate the centenary of that great saint who has 
given the message* “Truth is one, sages cal! It by 
Various names. 1 * The holding of the Parliament of 
Religions is most significant- It was not unknown 
in ancient times. 

In these days of communal differences, which are 
due not so much to religious motives as to economic 
and political causes, the Parliament of Religions is an 
important step to bring about a better understanding. 
The special contribution of Rarnakrishna was that 
he put to the test the religious views by the logic of 
life, and established the equality of all religions by 
example and precept. 

The Idea of Parliament of Religions is consistent 
with the spirit of mutual appreciation and toleration 
which is associated with the great mystic traditions 
of Hindu religion. 

The concept of religion is sought to be explained 
by various persons according to their views and 
experiences. Those who worship ignorance are 
described, In the Upaniehad, as entering darkness 
and those who worship knowledge as entering - greater 
darkness. There are people who are oonceited in their 
ignorance just as there are persons who arc conceited 
in their knowledge* At present, though people find 
satisfaction of their physical and psychological needs, 
though they have wealth, they have still a hunger 
within, which they cannot satisfy. The happen¬ 
ings in the world, the victory achieved by th© 
sword, the great calamities that have visited man¬ 
kind, must make men think seriously, whether 
beneath ail these there is any fundamental spiritual 
assurance, whether there is anything Real behind 
f he apparently transient. 

So long as human beings are composed of the 
perishable and imperishable, they cannot but ask 
themselves the question whether the transient is th© 
only reality, whether the temporary is the only 
permanent, . ■ 

There are others conceited in their knowledge, 
claiming to provide a solution for all problems, 
claiming to dispel the great mystery, thinking that 
they possess omniscient knowledge. Neither group 
is capable of seeing reality. For there is something 
beyond ignorance and knowledge. After all their 
intellectual disooveries and rational explanations* men 
are at one time or other inescapably confronted with 
the question : “Is there not something beyond all 
these ? Is there no other power or purpose behind 
these passing clouds P " 

When such questions are raised, men cannot b© 
satisfied with such explanations as that the relative 
is the absolute, the transient is the permanent and 
similar expressions. The wonder of existence is a 
puasle that confronts man for ever, 

Tho results of reason, have been great; but greater 
have been tho failures of reason. We are today more 
enlightened. The barbarians of old received solace 
and oonsolatlon from the thought of the ‘mystery of 
the divine*. Science has put an end to that But 
our life has become dull and presale. 

But a world perfectly understood is no world at 
all* a problem completely solved is no problem at rlL 

*F*eiid«iutifcl trtdrm to 4h» P*rLi*m*ni ol Rollgtou, Bombay. 
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Likewise, a God that is folly understood is no God 
at all- The fundamental difference between th© 
Eastern and Western outlook is that the East 
recognises th© mystery that is divine and admits 
man's inability to fathom that mystery. It has 
contented itself with efforts to explore that mystery. 
The West thinks it is possible to explore all realities 
but it is puzzled when certain realities do not offer 
a solution. * 

For a correct approach to reality, it is necessary 
to abandon the conceit of ignorance and the conceit 
of knowledge* The proper attitude Is that of the 
mystical tradition of the East, One might grasp 
reality through revelation, through intuition, but not 
through the method of the intellect. It cannot be 
reached through a sharpening of the intellect by 
mere learning- Mere Individual development can 
never take men to the heart of reality. 

One of the 1 speakers has referred to the affront 
to civilization that has been perpetrated in Africa* 
That is a question that has occurred to me many 
times- How is it that in spite of in© great intellect 
tual attainments and scientific advance made by 
men it has not been possible to translate their great 
aspirations and higher ideals into actuality t The 
answer to that question lies in th© mistaking of true 
religion for dogma. , ; 

When I ponder over this question 1 have always 
been reminded of the statue of Rodin—a physical 
and intellectual giant, perfect in every respect, but 
bending down his head in a thoughtful mood. What 
was wrong* with that colossal man ? It spoke of 
the utter impotence of man, because of his split 
personality, Man still has In him the germs of 
stupidity and selfishness. The world needs eradica¬ 
tion of these germs* So long as they exist, wars 
are inevitable. There is division In the world, 
because there is division in the soul of man. H© is 
still some kind of uncontrollable animal, a clever 
animal, but nothing more than that* The intellectual 
progress has nut yet touched the fundamental 
weaknesses of mankind- - He has not the courage to 
say, “Get thee behind me, Satanl 1 ’ 

People care for the hygiene of the bodies. They 
seem to care little about the hygiene of the soul. 

So long as these germs are there wars are inevit¬ 
able- Wars take place in the world, because, there 
is war In the soul of man himself. There is dissen¬ 
sion in the inner self. The split-self continues co¬ 
exist. Mankind remains no more than a horde of 
clever animals, 

Ramakrishna*s conception of religion was practice 
of th© presence of God. It is this mystical tradition, 
with which ancient religion was associated* There 
ore the religious scriptures* They are to b© 
understood. I heir meaning and comprehension is 
an experience In itself. The Divine Music 
of these scriptures cannot be translated into* 
words, which will express the inexhaustibleness of 
truth. The silent worship when one is in communion 
with God is an experience which provides a negative 
explanation of the existence of the Supreme Power* 
But man being human, must find a logical embodi¬ 
ment of that supreme truth. This truth is transcei^ 
dental and refuses to be defined by formulas and 
categories. To this extent, the existence pof God isOITl 
proved,—only in a negative way. 

Critics again may say that mere non-being is 
nothing. That only proves the intellectual inefficiency 
of such critics. Simply because one does not find 
an empirical embodiment for the Fundamental Reality, 
it appears altogether non-existent to the feeble-, 
minded, j 

Then the critics might attempt to translate the 
Reality in the highest terms of human intelligence* 
Life can understand life. Spiritual matters can be 
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comprehended by Spirituality* Every one has the 
divine spark in him. If he cannot comprehend the 
Supreme Truth, he can at least apprehend It If 
man’s highest category 1 Purusha J (Person), then 
the Supreme Reality can be described as the ‘UtEama 
Purusha' (Supreme Person), This Uttama Purusha 
supplements the characteristics of the human being. 

Thus, though the Reality cannot be conveyed 
through the medium of language, these may be 
considered the means of doing that* First there is the 
austerity of silence. Then there is the method of 
negative description, and finally the apprehension of 
God through the divine in one's self. 

All these are ways of expressing one and the same 
truth. All the religions of the world take their stand 
on the supreme truth. But this kind of toleration is 
not to be mistaken for a dislike of dogma. It is 
not a revolt against conservatism. It is to be 
regarded as a positive course of nature, a spiritual 
development which recognizes the rootedness of 
religions in one and the same fundamental truth. 

It would be untrue to say that God revealed, him¬ 
self exclusively to any one person or sect. The 
greatness of the teaching of Ramakrishna l ies in the 
fact that he was able to appreciate and recognize the 
essential background and unity in all the different 
faiths and religions. 

As regards the present-day conditions of India the 
question arises, why in Spite of our pretensions to 
spirituality, we are in such conditions as obtain all 
over the country P 

Upto the age of Renaissance and Reformation in 
the West, the East kept pace with the West on the 
path ot progress. Thereafter the East lagged behind 
while the West continued on its march. This is 
due to the resistance to change^ offered by the East, 
and the readiness to change which characterizes the 
West This has resulted in the progress of the West 
and the stagnation of the East. The difference 
between the East and the West is the same as the 
-difference between the old Egyptian and the young 
Greek of ancient times. The Greek kept an open 
mind, without shutting out ideas, whereas the 
Egyptian priest represented orthodoxy, represented 
a long memory of the past pressing down on him. 

At present in the name of orthodoxy the Indians 
close their minds, shut out new ideas which have 
contributed towards progress* When religion in the 
country was progressive, the Indians possessed 
mental resilience, and flexibility and elasticity of 
temper* 

In every age there were reformers who were repudia¬ 
ted by orthodoxy \ the great Rishis and teachers of 
the past who had contributed towards progress, were 
denounced by others. Sankaracharya, who Is today 
claimed to represent orthodoxy, was In his days, 
denounced as heretic by Mandanamtshra. That very 
heretic at present has become the champion of 
orthodoxy* 

If today the Indians find themselves in a condition 
of stagnation, it is because they have given up that 
attitude of instinctive challenge to authority, a sort 
of rebellion against things repugnant to reason. Such 
an outlook would have carried them forward on their 
march. 

Today, some people believe that a H parliament of 
no religion 11 would solve the problems of the world, 
because religions have failed to solve them. But 
such a solution, is impossible. No doubt the organized 
religions are the outcome of the efforts of 
priests who have no real insight at truth. The 
religion as organized by the priests is not the same 
religion as founded by the prophets* 

But the absence of religion will not solve the 
problems. People cannot be mere contented 
cattle, even if all their worldly ■ needs were 


satisfied. In every human being there is the 
dream of a higher . life, and if this dream, 
is not operative, man cannot call himself a human 
being. So long as higher aspirations exist in man, 

SO long as there exists a perpetual endeavour, a 
ceaseless striving for something higher, nobler and 
better, man cannot but be a religious being. 

God never addresses congregations. It is a private 
communion which each individual has to establish 
with God, in his own way. Beneath all different 
variations and details, Religion has one authentic 
Voice calling for universal compassion* Great 
religious teachers never said that if a man did not 
accept their respective teachings, he would be 
doomed. The basic truth was laid down in every 
religion that the performance of good to humanity 
constituted a true religious life. 

True religion must establish Universal Brother¬ 
hood. The greatest prayer is ; 

*■ May all cross the difficult places of life, 
tf May all see the face of happiness, 
u May all attain the 'Wisdom, 

(l May all rejoice every where* 

THE HINDU INTERCASTE MARRIAGE 
VALIDITY BILL* 

(BV Dr. Bhagavan Das.) 

A few public meetings in the country have already 
passed resolutions in support of this Bill, and some 
influential journals have supported it. Some friendly 
criticisms have also appeared, and references have 
been made to existing laws, which enable persons to 
avoid the rigours of caste for purposes of marriage. 

But so far as I can see, these laws Impose various 
conditions, which are not acceptable to many persons 
who are desirous of contracting intercaste marriages. 
They have either to declare that they do not belong 
to any religion, or to lose various rights such as that of 
ad option, and the i r chi Id ren 1 os c certain r ights 
of inheritance, and so forth. Those who feel no 
objection to the acceptance of such conditions, may 
and will certainly utilise those laws. But in the 
interests of those who feel conscientious objections to 
acting under them, the simple Bill which I have 
presented to the Assembly, deserves to be passed 
into law. It harms no One, in any wa y% it helps many, 
in many ways. If the leaders of the various sections 
of the Hindus give their support to it, it will initiate 
the restoration to health, of the Hindus directly, and 
Of the rest of the Indian people indirectly, by the 
purification and the strengthening of the biological or 
the psychological or both kinds of bonds between all* 

Such are the considerations I would place before 
those who may think ' that the Bill goes too far. 
Other friends, whose views are entitled to respectful 
consideration, have written that it does not go far 
enough* They * have suggested that it should. 
Include provisions for the endurance of monogamy 
and the possibility of divorce. After careful 
consideration of these -views, my feeling is that 
when a grown-up pair—and persons who wish to 
enter into an imercaste marriage will presumably 
be such as have crossed well beyond the limits of 
age fixed by the Sarda Act—when a grown-up pair 
are earnestly desirous to make a sacramental com 
marriage^ the idea of the possibility of divorce 
should not be placed as sentinel at the threshold 
of their new ho*ne. It would be an inauspicious 
thought to begin their married life with, and 
would ruin the spiritual influence of the sacrament. 

It is against the ancient traditional ideal of the land, 
which is that marriage Is holy, unbreakable, lifelong, 
and. In the case of rare, advanced, highly evolved 
souls, lasts even life after life. After all divorce is a. 
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two-edged weapon ; and the edjje turned towards the 
woman seems the sharper. It is at least as likely to 
cause harm to her as good# To prevent that harm, 
provision has to be added for alimony ; and then the 
danger arises of the growth of alimony sharks, as 
they are called in the iX S. A# There, in the U*SvA, 
it is reported, there is now one divorce for every 
seven marriages, taking the country as a whole, 
while the figures rise to so much as one divorce for 
every two marriages in some of the larger 
towns. It is also reported that women initiate 
di voice-proceedings for greed of alimony at least, as 

- often as for real misbehaviour on the part of the 
husband* Such a state of things goes against the 
whole spirit of the Bill, which is directed towards 
the strengthening of the family bonds and the 
consequent wider and stronger integration of Hindu 
Society; whereas frequency of divorce acts in the 
opposite way. Of course, hardships do result in 
cases, now and then, by not making express provision 
;for breaking the marriage tic in the case of persons 
'who have developed distaste for one another and 

disparity of temperament. But no course of human 
. action can lead to pure good alone, or satisfy every¬ 
body, Wisdom consists in the choice of the lesser 
of two evils. It seems that, taking all existing 
conditions into account, it would be more conducive 
i to total general happiness if a grown up pair 
take up married life in the serious and solemn 
spirit of religion as a lifelong union, which 
can be made a perpetual source of happiness 
only by cverwatchfut self-disc Spline, and mutual 
forbearance, and constant self-denial for the sake 
. of the children, and steady and deliberate cultiva¬ 
tion of mutual affection, rather than if they take 
-it up in the spirit of lightly indulging a passing 
carnal fancy lor each other, to be discarded as 
soon as they get tired of each other- Such mutual 
tire comes very quickly to those who do not attach 
any spiritual value to marriage, begin it with the 
idea of the possibility Of divorce whenever they 
like to take a dislike for one another, and diligently 
avoid all children. If it be destined that such things 
must come to this country also, they will come; 

1 but I shrink from making this Bill subserve their 
advent* I wish, instead, that the spiritual and 
sacramental idea of marriage and the resulting family 
1 life should be diligently cultivated and fostered, 

- rather than the secular, contractual, and sensual 
view, Such as seems to prevail now in the U. S. A*, 
and in Russia and in the larger towns and capitals 
of European countries including Britain. 

To meet cases of exoessive hardship, the old 
Swrttit themselves provide for the untying of the 

■ marriage knot in very rare and exceptional cases; 
and it is and will be open to the Fanchayats 
of the castes to discharge their duties in a more 
enlightened spirit and revive the practice of utilising 
such Smriti text duly, in such a way as to make 
turn that justice is done, to both the jparties to the 
marriage as well as to the children, if any, and that 
sufficient arrangement is made for the maintenance 
of the divorced wife, when the divorce is due to no 
fault of hers. 

And much more than Fanchayats now, the 
law courts can help in these matters. If 
the Judicial Officer exercises m wise discretion, 
he should bo able to give to the woman the needful 
relief when really deserved, by awarding ade¬ 
quate maintenance without restitution of conjufpl 

■ rights; and he should be able to got from the 
men as well as the women elders of the caste 
Fanchayats concerned, the evidence, as to the 
circumstances, which would enable him to judge 

t the merits of the case properly. But If the Judicial 
* Officer* themselves suffer from biases and preju¬ 


dices, the best and the most carefully worded 
law will be useless, except for promoting subtle 
circumvention and ruinous litigation and forensic 
eloquence and the length and number of judgments 
and tbe thickness and unmanageability df the law- 
reporters* I have been told of a case, in 
which the second wife of a dead Sub-Judge, was 
awarded by a living Sub-Judge, only Rupees Five 
(Rs. 5) per month as maintenance against a step¬ 
son who had inherited seme lakhs of rupees worth 
of property from bis father the deceased Sub-Judges 
MONOGAMY. 

Somewhat similar considerations apply to the 
question of monogamy also. The vast mass of the 
Hindus are already as a fact, monogamous* The 
economic struggle is strengthening the fact, is 
raising the age of marriage for youth and maid alike, 
is drawing into its maelstrom the women also, is 
militating against bigamy and polygamy, and, indeed, 
making any marriage at all, more and more difficult 
for those whose temperament makes them look 
before and after. 

In the sacramental marriage of the Hindus, bride 
and bridegroom have to make a number of simple and 
beautiful solemn promises to each other, not of 
one-sided obedience, but of mutual affection and 
faithfulness unto death and beyond also, and the 
placing of his earnings by the husband in tbe hands 
of the wife, and the consulting together of the two 
in every important matter, and &q forth. Any 
man of mature age, who enters into an Intercast© 
sacramental marriage of this sort, should, it seems to 
me, be liable to punishment under the ordinary 
Penal Code, if he should commit bigamy, and to pay 
reasonable and adequate alimony to his first and only 
lawful wife, out of his earnings, on the ground of 
such marriage vows, which should certainly have 
not less force than a civil contract. 

Young men and young women who prefer to marry 
in the secular way of civil contract, at arm’s length, 
so to say, can very well utilise the other existing 
laws, which suit their temperaments. The present 
Bill would serve the temperament which is spiritual 
and sentimental, and, at the same time, too rational to 
be satisfied with the irrational caricature of ‘touoh-me- 
uot* nominal cast© now current. 


MYSORE AND THE WORLD OUTLOOK.* 
(By Snt Mirza Ismail.) 

On a previous occasion I have quoted, though 
not to this Assembly, from a book which bears the 
title ’‘The Next Five Years." That book is 
described by its authors as “An essay in political 
agreement,” “the taking up by a large group of 
“leaders of thought in many departments of life of 
L *the challenge that the present situation offers to 
4l give leadership in organizing a world order freed 
11 from the menace of war, a challenge to develop an 
“economic system which is freed from poverty and 
“makes full use of the growing material resources of 
"the age for the general advantage, and a challenge 
“to safeguard political liberty and to revitalize 
1 ‘democratic government." 1 am tempted to quote 
from that book again, because J find that, in a world 
In which the old standards are rapidly disappearing 
or being discredited, it offers a new set of standards 
which at least have the merit of being clearly 
defined and of commanding the agreement of a 
large number of men and women of high talent and 
undoubted goodwill* I shall confine myself teniay 
to two brief quotations which seem to me to have a 
very definite bearing on our budget policy, 

"In a time of depression one of the virtues of 
■*publio works is that they provide employment; their 

* Fro til AMnti to tho ELcp iwd tativ* A w mblj. 
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“remunerativeness shows itself in the decline of un¬ 
employment and in the buoyancy of revenue arising 
of the secondary effects in stimulating industry, 
“Consequently, it is proper in times of depression to 
“finance works of this nature by raising loans charged 
“on the general revenue, that is by ordinary Govern¬ 
ment loans," 

11 Properly conceived, a programme of national 
"development could he the embodiment of the social 
"conscience. Looked at from the economic angle* it 
"should be the outcome of a determination that the 
“available resources'of the nation shall not rot and 
“waste in idleness merely because profit-making 
"Industry is temporarily unable to find them work 
"to da. From the social point of view it is a resolve 
“that some part at least of our efforts shall be con¬ 
sciously directed to the conservation and enrich¬ 
ment of the countryside."" 

Though we live in a comer of the world, we cannot 
be unconcerned with what is happening outside 
that corner. World affairs are in an appalling state. 
It is a world of ferment and conflicting ideas. 
The news of the day is filled with instances of 
outrageous breaches of faith, disregard of pledges, 
and avoidance of promises made in semblanoe of 
honour. Treaties, covenants, and agreements have 
been smashed the world over* and each instance of 
bad faith has brought contracting nations to war or 
to the verge of it. One is tempted to lose ail faith 
in treaties, when so often their observance lasts only 
so long as they coincide with the interests of the 
contracting nation. Yet the one hope for us all is 
resolutely to keep our faith in human nature* and 
in that will towards peace and unity which we know 
is powerful even now among the people of all nations. 

The present state of Europe offers a sad commen¬ 
tary on Western civilisation. Humanity owes a great 
deal to Europe. It would be no exaggeration to say 
that almost alt its recent wonderful progress in 
Science and Art is due to Europe. It has been the 
creator of, modern civilisation. It cannot be Us 
destroyer too 1 . ► ■ , -■ * 

There seems little hope for the world unless the 
peaae of Europe is achieved, and it will not be 
achieved, unless a just settlement of all pending 
issues takes place, unless all real grievances are 
redressed, and unless there Is at least, a sincere 
desire on the part of the various governments to 
settle them In a spirit of goodwill and justice. For 
no settlement can endure unless it is based on a 
foundation of right. 

The state of Europe is a matter which concerns 
India Very deeply. The world is getting smaller and 
smaller, thanks to the great advance which science 
is making in the annihilation of distances. If there 
should be a conflict in Europe* Britain is almost 
certain to be involved in it and this will inevitably 
bring India also into the vortex. Who can prophesy 
the results of a conflagration of such a magnitude 
and foretell what the fate of India might be* defence*- 
less as she is and incapable of offering any resistance, 
especially to an invader from the sea f 

Britain, whose chief interest is peace, is striving 
might and main to evolve a satisfactory solution 
of a most perplexing problem. Let us wish her 
success in her search for peace. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, in the grim light of 
present realities, how petty our differences appear, 
how insignificant the racial or religious barriers that 
separa t e us. I nste ad of s tand ing s hou [ d er t o s ho aid e r 
in the service of a common Motherland* we are per¬ 
petually quarrelling with one another over things that 
are of no real; value■ either in this world or, 1 
am sure, in the next. We hear talk of 


communism. We hear praise of Bolshevism fronts 
the lips of persons who should know better. Let 
us be more practical. Let us be more discerning- 
Let the bonds of a common aspiration unite us 
all together —Hindus and Muslims and Christians — 

British India and the States. It is only then that 
a new India will arise. It Is only then that we 
can, in the memorable words of the Viceroy, who 
deserves our fullest co-operation, “move boldly 
forward with faith and courage," and "sustain in 
all its ancient fame and glory, the great name of India 
over all the world." 

i . - * j 

“MARRIAGE HYGIENE" AND BIRTH 
CONTROL, 

CoL Owen Berkeley-Hill contributes the following 
editorial notes and comments to Marriage Hygiensx — 

For some time past the Indian Social Reformer 
has been indulging in attempts to deprecate * birth 
control * as a measure of practical utility and 
mis-stating or distorting facts to prove its case, 

1. To take an instance, the Indian Social Reformer 
Is quite wrong in stating that there is a law in the 
United States against sterilisation. As a matter of fact,, 
sterilisation is legally permissible in twenty-eight 
of the thirty-eight States to the Union and during thcr- 
la*t twenty years 16,000 persons have been sterilised, , 

2. In another issue* (7 th December), the Indian. 

Social Reformer re turns to the topic of‘birth control 1 in 
an editorial entitled* ‘Birth Control and Population/ J 
Here too we find a good many mis-statements. For 
example, priority in what has been termed the 
Birth Control Movement, is given to Franois Place 
although societies for the study and propagation of 
birth control existed long before Place took up 
the matter* Place may have been the first to^ 
circulate publicly (In Manchester^ pamphlets on the 
subject, which was done In *823. 

3. Further, the Indian Social Reformer travesties 
the truth when it states that ( Malthus f s theory was 
never held seriously in Europe.* On the contrary, 
Malthus’s theory was held very seriously by a 
number of persons of first class intelligence, among 
whom Charles Darwin was perhaps the foremost. 

No doubt the theory of Mai thus has suffered, then 
and Eater, by a too rigid interpretation of the formula 
he promulgated to express the antagonism between 
the variation of population due to a spontaneous - 
tendency to multiply and the limitations imposed 
on It by the means of subsistence, disease, war and 
the desire for security and well-being. The Indian 
Social Reformer is probably right in observing that 
no country in Europe has as yet set about to reduce . 
its birth rate^ ^ 

d. At the same time',.tbe Dutch have* ever since 
1885, practised birth control very fairly systema-■ 
tically, so that it is not without interest to compare 
Holland and Belgium in this respect, for in the latter 
country the practice of birth control has received 
very little support. At the present moment Holland 
has a birth-rate one-fourth'higher than that of Belgium* 
and between 1901 and 1929 the birth-rate in Holland 
diminished by 28 per cent while in Belgium the 
birth-rate fell by 85 per cent. No one can say that 
morals are more lax in Holland than in Belgium.- .COITI 
The explanation of this state of affairs argues that 
besides a birth-rate we are concerned with a fecundity 
rate, a factor to which the Indian Social Reformer , 
docs not allude 

5. At a latter date, (I4th December), the Indian 
Social Reformer publishes an article entitled, * Birth 
Control and Eugenios ,' in which an attempt is made > 
to discredit the practice of birth control in regard to- 
its effect on eradicating the propagation of worth less-* 
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of undesirable Mock, Here again we may cite the 
mAtance of Holland where me exercise of birth 
control hat brought about an increase in the 
health and stature of the people so that the 
average bflight of the population has been raised 
by four inches. Ai Havelock El Its points 
out. {Little Essays in L&ve and Virtue, Page 
141 ), a random application of birth control 
cannot In theory affect the germinal possibili¬ 
ties of a community, but In practice it may improve 
the somatic conditions under which the germinal 
elements develop. A* the Indian Social Reformer 
observes, no method has so far been discovered 
whereby we can foretell what mental and physical 
characteristics can be inherited, but,at the same lime, 
there are certain bodily and mental condition so obvi¬ 
ously of evil import alike to the subjects themselves 
and to their descendants that we cannot have any 
reasonable doubt about them, Havelock Ellis cites 
epilepsy as an example of such conditions and calls 
attention to the study of the transmission of epilepsy 
and of other inheritable abnormal conditions made 
by certain American observers. Dr. CL B. Davenport 
and Dr. Goddard, 

6, It is by no means evident what the writer of the 
article entitled, * Birth Control and Eugenics' means 
when he states that, * the world has more to dread from 
scarcity in the lower classes than in the rich and in¬ 
tellectual groups. 1 If flhould hardly bo necessary to 
point out that the maintenance, at the expense of the 
community, of numerous families of the poorer 
classes ends in diminishing the fertility of the 
independent class, owing to increased taxation. To 
mention an example, taken from Laski: from 1912 
to 193* an unemployed workman and his wife had no 
other resources than subsidies from the public purse; 
Jour children were born during these twenty years; 
the maintenance of this family coat the London 
taxpayers jCI,819* 

7« Further, the same writer states, 'the influence 
of environment Is far greater than heredity on 
the individual, as is being Increasingly recognised 
to-day. 1 This very dogmatic statement in respect 
to the old argument of 'nature v. nurture' is, one 
may observe, not supported by facts, although, white 
most observers art agreed that environment does 
indubitably play a part in the development of the 
individual, no evidence is forthcoming to support the 
contention that it plays a major part. 

8. In respect to the influence exerted by religion 
on the practice of birth control, this contributor 
considers that objection to birth control is almost 
exclusively to he found among Roman Catholics. 
This is hardly to be wondered at in view of the Papal 
Encyclical dated January 8th, 1931, which forbids, in 
unequivocal terms, the use of contraceptives!. At the 
same time^ the Revd. Father Valentin Fallon, 
S, J., writes as fellows i 'Does morality make it 
a duty to multiply, thoughtlessly and without limit, 
the population of a country, In Spite o! the prospect 
of poverty, famine, infirmity, debility and degenera¬ 
tion which would result ? Does it make It a duty 
far the married to bring into the world indiscriminately 
children tor whose necessities they are incapable of 
providing i r By no means. Morality says; “If you are 
not in a position to fulfil the duties end bear the 
expenses of marriage in a proper manner, remain 
continent-* It says to the married t “Use marriage 
with moderation. Have consideration for your wife’s 
health, for your own health and for the welfare of 
those to whom you give binh Cbntinenoe can be 
practised in marriage. 1 ' 

9. There is not much doubt, as Dr. Rant Sand 
observes la his recent publication, * Health and 
Human Progress/ that ’the fear of universal scarcity 


of food caused by over-population of the earth is 
premature and probably chimerical.' To-day we suffer 
from under consumption, not from over-production. 

The feet of the matter is that the problems of 
population are extremely complex and delicate, as 
they affect religion, morality, politics, economic?* as 
well as biology, psychology and sociology. They 
cannot be considered from one point of view 
only. Their obscurities and uncertainties remain 
numerous, and we are only beginning to approach them 
objectively. The wiser among us should be 
content to await the light that we may expect 
will be thrown upon these problems by the 
recently created International Union of national 
committees for the scientific study of the problems 
of population and in India by the Family Hygiene 
Society. In the meantime let us remember the 
words quoted by Zachary Macaulay to hU son, 
Thomas Babington ; 

u Vociferated logic kills me quite; 

A noisy tnCtn ts always in the right* " 

- A Rejoinder. 

1* Col, Owen Berkeley-Hilt is right when he points 
out that twenty-eight of the thirty eight American 
States permit sterilization now. We are grateful to 
him for the correction. But it does not affect the 
argument in the Reformer that birth control lists in 
the XJ. S, A, classed sterilisation as a birth control 
measure to “smuggle" it into the States, because 
historically the States took to Birth Control long 
before they took to sterilization. “Twelve States 
passed sterilization laws before 1915* all of which 
have been at one time or other declared unconstitu¬ 
tional. After 1927, after a Federal Supreme Court 
decision, twenty-eight States adopted human ateriliza- 
tion laws.* (Morris Siegel s "Constructive Eugenics 
and Rational Marriage.)* 1 

2. “It is to Place's campaign of education that we 
owe the beginning in the English-speaking world 
of the birth control movement in the genuinely 
modern sense. In a less direct manner than in the 
instance of England, he was also through his disciples 
responsible for the genesis of the American movement 
in 1828......Place developed the theory of birth 

control, became its first systematic expositor, and 
was the first to organise an educational campaign 
calculated to enlighten public opinion. He was the 
arch-pioneer. 1 ' (Dr. Norman Himes t * Place on 
Population 1 ’). 

3. The very fact that no country has attempted to 
check the birth-rate in Europe is proof that Mai thus' 
fe<*r of population outstripping means of subsistence 
was not gravely regarded in Europe, That a fcw 
persons of first class intelligence held bis theory 
seriously has affected the trend of European affairs 
as much as the League of Nations* censures have 
affected Italy in her aggression on Ethiopia, 

As for Darwin’s acceptance of the population theory, 
his own theory of survival of the fittest evolved out 
of Malthas, is by no means universally accepted 
today. History has disproved Mat thus. Even Col, 

Hill, we see, deserts him while appearing to plead bis 
case, 

4. Col Owen Berkeley-Hill t we are glad to note, 
reiterates our warning to birth control propagandists .COITI 
not to advocate birth-control as a measure for 
restricting population or preventing over population. 

That be does so in the guise of differing from us can 

only be attributed to the need for tact in restraining 
the enthusiasm of bis readers. 

5& 7. Surely an argument for sterilization rather 
than birth control. But it is not easy in the light of 
our present knowledge to assess correctly how much 
of the mental or bodily defect is due to 
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bad nutrition, insanitary conditions of living, and 
done association with men in whom the defect 
is highly developed before resorting to this measure* 
Hitler's use of sterilization .laws ip the best argument 
against them since no one can guard against such 
perversions in a State* And only recently the press 
carried reports of a sensational sterilization case in 
which the doctors conduct was not entirely 
disinterested. 

6* This is not the fault of the poor so much as of 
the social system. What Col* Hill. calls the 
“independent class" is, we are afraid, of poorer 
fertility not became of increased taxation as he 
suggests. It is unfortunate but true that modern 
industrial civilisation rests on cheap labour and 
plenty of it 

8, This looks more like an argument in favour 
of self-control* It is not clear whether the whole of it 
is from Father Fallon or whether the concluding 
passage is Col, Hill's. 

9* To state that we suffer from under con¬ 
sumption not from overproduction, is a catch phrase 
which looks smart but is meaningless. We suffer frpm 
poor distribution. And that Is why large crops are 
destroyed, fish thrown back into the sea and produc¬ 
tion restricted in parts of the world while men else¬ 
where suffer want. The problems of population are 
no doubt complex but the problem of birth control 
is not until its advocates make it so, 

* Lastly CoL Berkeley-Hill is wrong when he says 
that the Ref oritur seeks to discredit birth control* 
We are only warning Indian workers in the movement 
against making extravagant claims for birth control. 
Apparently foreign propagandists resent this. CoL 
Hill's request for i4 the wiser among us * to await the 
light which will issue from the Family Hygiene 
Society, is an insidious attempt to silence criticism. 
The Family Hygiene Society has adopted Birth 
Control as one of its main activities* On that 
question, therefore, it has a propagandist, not a 
scientific, outlook. Does Col. Hill in quoting Zachary 
Macaulay's doggerel ask, his supporters and 
colleagues in the birth control movement to be noisy P 
It is unnecessary because they have already learnt 
the lesson. 


SOCIALISM AS A PANACEA 
The Editor, " 

„ The Indian Social Reformer. 

Sir, 

After all the political furore which has recently 
been propagated before the unsteady Indian eye, 
by the Congress President, he now seems of late to 
have engaged himself in the propaganda of sugar* 
coating, as far as he can, the bitter pill which he 
had prescribed for his country’s ailments. This 
bitter dose is known to be compounded altogether 
of foreign drugs which can never suit the Indian 
climate* If the rash physician persists m trying the 
same imported sort of an untried and unsuitable 
ingredient, he will have himself to rue his rash experi¬ 
ment before very Jong. By such an unthoughtful 
and ill-conceived prescription, he is sure to make 
the condition of his p jor helpless patient immeasure- 
abJy'worse, and then he will have to leave him at the 
door of death, frantically crying for relief from 
heaven* which It may, then, be too late to hope for. 
He is himself now trying to put some sort of 
altered interpretation over his original theories, as 
propounded by him at Lucknow, But people—1 
mean those who really matter, and whom those 
childish frolics and funs do really pinch—seem to be 
far from satisfied with the clever consoling altera don 
which is being offered to them by the President. 


This is being done, obviously, in order that the largo 
mass of those who are vitally concerned with the 
future frightful features of the Communis do Indian 
society, may not altogether lose heart, and get 
estranged* So that, they may riot, for the sake of 
their own safety, join any of the numerous antagonistic 
camps but remain within tbe fold of the newly 
designed Communistic Congress, This, in all reason* 
seems impossible for them to do, in their own interests* 

So far as disinterested patriotic, prudent politicians 
are concerned, it is easy to foresee that a large mass 
of people are sure to disintegrate from the main body, 
purely in a sel£4efensive policy. What will become 
of the poor Congress if faithless desertions of 
this kind continue to be the feature of the day ? 
Gradually that body is likely to lose all its living 
force, and will occupy on the page of Indian history 
a glorious remembrance for its past activities in the 
eye or the future generations. What will then be 
the use of beating the dead horse ? 

One thing is fully known to the Indian thinker, 
with not the Least bit of a cloud of suspicion. That 
is that Indian masses are hopelessly depressed under 
mountains of poverty, ignorance and of untold and 
unmeasured unemployment, j Anything frightening 
may happen under such a hopeless condition of 
Indian society. Any new fangled dangerous ideas 
may crop up to engross the terrorised, trembling 
heart of the Indian, especially as he is made to sec 
no ray of hope for the future , before him. Such 
reckless people are numerous as are daily leading 
the poor Indian citizen to hazardous and dangerous 
pits of ruin—in the comforting name of socialism, 
communism, terrorism, bombism and what not. Poor 
ignorant hungry masses may be expected to blindly 
follow any false lead that may appro*oh them in their 
duJl distant hopeless workless and bread less villages. 

It is a most Iu-ky thing for India of the present 
day that the new Viceroy is trying to unfurl the 
flag of a new vision, a new political picture and new 
methods of work, with new ideals. It is a source 
of genuine comfort to come across the new ideals* 
to which the eye is being directed by Loid Linlithgo* 
Along with this smiling rosey view of the new Indian 
political landscape, there Is the strong background 
of the constitution under the Indian Reforms Act 
which is going to be worked from 1937, The 
prospect is hopeful. It is sure to lead India to its 
cherished goal of Self Government, within a short 
time. 

But our Indian politicians of the decaying Congress 
School are desired in the name oi the love for their 
motherland to open their eyes and view the future with 
all its bright prospects of a peaceful progress. This 
ideal can never be dropped out of a prudent con* 
si deration of the most patriotic true type of a political 
goal before the country. 

If eyes arc not now opened, 1 it may, it is 
rightly feared, be too late. India may gradually 
drift along too far away in ruinous direction under 
the false lead of our r new false political idealists 
who have borrowed the false Inspiration from 
foreigners and untried friends. They have generated 
a false sense of patriotism on the slippery road 
of a political destination leading towards danger 
and absolute ruin. All this must be stoutly 
guarded against If there is anything of a prudent 
thinking, true loyalty to and love for the mother¬ 
land* and farseeing considerations of India's 
progressive prosperity. Undoubtedly they must 
still be the ideal a of our future advancement as they 
certainly were in the past* 

Lahore, > Yours etc.* 

1st June 1936. S NAKAlNsiNGH, &. P . E . 5* 

) — ' { Retired .} 
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\ CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 

» , realpatidar.com - — \ 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a. 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
- of the many uses of cement and concrete. 

# All these facts and figures —the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 

. architects and surveyors. 

# The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
<be lacking. 

# The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 
.producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 

Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
•demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. f . * 

# The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits — 
>its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. 

# For further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. ( 

t 

1/you arc interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 

Construction , write to P. O. POX 397 , Bombay , quoting reference /. S. R./36 . * 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

« 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret; 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 

H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and.messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. < 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as. extra.— . 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. NA1A RAJ AN. 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 ( inland), 5sh. (foreign), and §2 (U. S. A.), postage, and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay' 20. 
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It has been said that beauty 
is not a luxury but a Social 
necessity .... A flawless skin 
is one of the foundations of 
beauty.... Mysore Sandal 
Soap is matchless for the 
complexion. 


ItYS^lRE 

andal 

SOAP 

Obtainable Everywhere. 


ar 


r In tod by Jal B. Dubash, Manager, Tht Commercial Printing Pres*, 105, Cowaaji P»toD, Street, Fort* Bom bay, ana tueuwiea oj 
yftvniiiath Kat&raj&n for the Proprietor* of the ''Indian Social Belorm&E 11 Limitod, at 105, Coirasjl Fatal Street, Port, Bombay. 
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NOTES 

* Mysore Wdaw Marriage Bill s—It is eighty 
years since a law was passed in British India 
validating the remarriage ot Hindu widows- 
The Bill met with fierce opposition from conser¬ 
vative Hindus but the Government of India , was 
firm for the first and the last time on a 
question of social reform, and the Bill 
became Jaw, For many years there were very 
few remarriages celebrated under the Act but 
its educative influence slowly gained ground and, 
today, remarriages among Hindus in British India 
attract very little attention, practically no 
opposition. In passing, we commend this 
instance to those who are impatient about 
the apparently slow effect of the Sarda Act, 
Quick results in social reform are liable to 
be followed by strong reactions, A private 
member, Mr. Bhashyam, introduced in the 
Mysore Representative Assembly a fortnight 
back, a Bill to validate the remarriage of 
Hindu widows in Mysore State. The Assembly 
was unanimously in favour of the Bill and 
the Government of Mysore accepted it in 
principle. The Mysore bill is in one important 
respect an advance on the law in British 
India, The British Indian Act provides that a 
Hindu widow who remarries will lose. all her 
rights in her deceased husband*s property, 
whether in respect of maintenance or by inheritance 
or even by virtue of any will, which does not 
expressly give her permission to remarry* 
Mr, Bhashyam’s Bill, provides that, in the 
absence of an heir to the deceased husband, 
the remarried widow will continue to enjoy posses¬ 
sion of his estate as her absolute estate. The 
rights acquired by her under a gift of deed or will, 
will also be her absolute estate unless there is a 
clause in such documents expressly prohibiting 
remarriage* The British Indian Act presumes 
that if a deceased husband did not expressly 
permit his widow to remarry, he was against her 
doing sow The Mysore Bill, on the other hand, 
presumes that unless he expressly proliibited her 
remarriage, a deceased Hindu husband approved 


beforehand of his widow remarrying. The 
difference between the two is an index of the 
march of ideas in 80 years. Further, the remarried 
widow under the Mysore Bill, will continue to 
be the guardian of her children by her fii^t 
husband unless a civil court appoints another 
person as a guardian at the instance of an 
interested person. It is not quite clear if the 
remarried widow would have any right in her 
husband's property where there is an heir, * 

Hari jau Workers 1 Conference :—A Conference of 
workers of the Harijan Sevak Sangh met at- 
Bangalore on the 14th under the Chairmanship of 
the President of the Sangh, Mr* G* D. Biria* In 
his address, the Chairman observed that he 
thought that they had originally planned their - 
work all over India more extensively than; they 
should have done. One result was that schools 
had been established which do not fully conform 
to the objects of the Harijan Sevak Sangh, The 
Conference passed a resolution requesting the 
Secretaries of Provincial Boards in South India to * 
scrutinise the conduct of existing schools and where 
it was not possible to bring their conduct in 
conformity with the Sabha’s objects to close 
them and divert the funds so saved to other 
important work. This will be a delicate opera¬ 
tion as continuity is the essence of social work 
and the closing of schools, even when they do. 
not fully conform to rules, is likely to be. 
regarded as withdrawing from a field after 
having once occupied it. The masters thrown 
out of their jobs, will become counter- 
propagandists, and the Sangh has evoked much 
counter-propaganda. The Conference seemed 
to be of the opinion that the work of the Sangh 
might be more effective if it paid more regard to 
the specific problems of each district instead of 
having a general plan for the whole of India. 
Mr, Birla suggested that this may not be practi¬ 
cable, and we agree with him. The disabi¬ 
lities of antyajas are more or Jess the same 
all over the country- They consist in the denial 
of social amenities to these classes i|nd do o?t)m 
much vary with the climate, geographical posi¬ 
tion or the fertility of the soil of different parts 
of the country. So far as we can see, the pro¬ 
gramme of the Sabha is comprehensive and 
there is nothing to prevent workers in a locality 
from devoting more attention to a specific local 
need, such, for instance, as lack of drinking water, 
as compared with others. It is not sur¬ 
prising that the Conference felt it necessary 
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to pass a resolution to form a central committee 
of workers who would pledge themselves to 
serve the Sangh for at least five years. The 
tendency of paid social workers to be on the look 
out for a permanent footing in Government, 
Municipal, Local Board or other services, is one 
of the most serious problems confronting move¬ 
ments of this kind. The worker argues some* 
what as follows: the disabilities of the Harijans 
may cease to exist soon, in which case he would 
find himself without a job; or they may continue 
indefinitely in which case, his employers may 
transfer their resources to work in more promis¬ 
ing directions. He is anxious, therefore, to 
find a job in a service in which the 
speculative element is absent. This problem may 
solve itself if Gandhiji T s idea of making 
each district pay its own way, be given effect 
to. Mr. Birla encouraged the Conference to 
face this prospect by assuring them from 
his experience, that good work will never lack 
for funds. If it does, of course, it is not good 
work! Social work which depends primarily 
on the collection of funds is not a social but a 
financial operation subject to the vicissitudes 
of such operations* The true social worker will 
plan his work independently of financial pros¬ 
pects* This is not so difficult as it may seem, 
because personal example is the alpha and 
omega of social service* Money has no 
necessary affinity to a good caiise, The whole 
world execrates Mussolini for his Ethiopian 
adventure. But he had all the money and credit 
needed to keep up his supplies of bombs and 
poison gas. All the world sympathised with 
the Negus. But his pathetic appeals for help 
in funds and war material fell on deaf ears. 

Indian Address to Negus :—An ad*hoc Indian 
body under the title of the Indian Political group 
was formed to present an address of welcome 
to Haile Selassie, Emperor of Ethiopia. Dr, C* B* 
Vakil, President and P. B, Seal, Secretary were 
authorised to take necessary steps for presenting 
an address to his Majesty* The address read 
as follows:—“Your Majesty; On May 9th 
last the President of the Indian National 
Congress called for an “Abyssinia Day”. In 
hundreds of thousands, the Indian people came 
out in streets, parks, fields and platforms through¬ 
out the length and breadth of the country to 
demonstrate their solidarity with the heroic 
Ethiopian people in their uneven struggle against 
rapacious Imperialism, to maintain their cen¬ 
turies-old Independence. In tune with the wishes 
of the vast majority of our countrymen, we take 
this opportunity ot showing our sympathy with 
Ethiopian Independence in presenting an humble 
address" of welcome to you, who led them in 
this heroic struggle. Though to day f the 
seared limbs splintered bones and burnt faces 
of the Abyssinian heroes lie unrecognised 
and unrecognisable in the valleys of Tembien, 
the desert of Danakil and the shores of Lake 
Tana, the epic story of their undying struggle 
for the freedom of their country will be 
immortalised in the hearts of the suppressed 


and oppressed peoples throughout Africa and 
Asia. The flame of the grim resistance 
which they have lit has already set ablaze 
the struggle for liberation from Colombo to 
Alexandria, from the Gold Coast to Shanghai*” 
Sold Into Slavery :—The Patna correspondent 
of the Bombay Chronicle makes startling 
disclosures about agrarian conditions In Bihar 
which have come to light as a result of the 
inquiries of a Committee appointed by the Bihar 
Provincial Congress Committee and presided 
over by Babu Rajendra Prasad. That in some 
of the zamindaris the ryats are in extremely 
straitened circumstances, is well known, but it 
will come as a surprise to most people to learn 
that in some areas the peasants have sold their 
daughters and sisters to raise money to pay their 
dues. The correspondent does not give details 
of these transactions. We are not told, for 
instance, to whom the girls are sold and what 
happens to them after the sale. The report 
of the Committee will doubtless be more in¬ 
formative. But it is evident that, if the 
press report, is correct, in Bihar, and probably 
in other parts of the country as well, an 
evil worse than predial slavery has come 
into being which must be immediately put 
down. For in slavery, at least slavery in 
the East, the victims had a recognised place in 
the household. The deprivation of personal 
liberty placed to a large extent a certain 
responsibility on the owner. But the purchasers 
of the women of Bihar's distressed peasantry 
have obviously little in common with their 
victims. We are told that the Rajendra Prasad 
Committee has placed the facts before zamindar 
representatives who have examined the evidence* 
Many of the zamindars, we are sure, detest this 
evil as much as people of other classes do* 
The remedy for it lies in the first instance in 
their own hands. The zamindari system can 
not survive unless it is shown that It can be 
cured of these defects. If the progressive 
element cannot persuade the more backward 
members of its class to adopt necessary reforms, 
the ryat problem will he taken out of the hands 
of the zamindars. 

Tha Servants of India Society:—The thirty- 
first annual report of the Servants of India 
Society concludes with an appeal for financial 
support from the. public. A perusal of the 
report shows the extensive activities of its thirty 
members, ranging from politics to rural uplift 
and scouting. The Society suffered a heavy 
blow in the death of Mr. G, K* Devadhar last 
year. Pandit Hirday Nath Kunzru who has 
been elected President in his place* is a worthy 
successor to Mr. Devadhar. But j unfortu¬ 
nate that he has to spend the greater part of 
his time away from the headquarters of the 
Society at Poona* The fact that Mr, N* M- 
Joshi, the Vice-President, is also unable, on 
account of his work in the Assembly and 
at Geneva, to devote much time to the 
Society's affairs is a second misfortune to the 
Servants of India. Much of the work of 
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members is done through other organisations, 
like the National Liberal Federation politically 
and the Harijan Sevak Sangh socially, and this 
cannot be assessed as the direct work of the 
Society* The annual gathering which met at 
Poona was distinguished this year by the 
inauguration of the Women Servants of India 
Society which is to work at the outset under 
the guidance of the Servants of India Society. 
Pandit Kunzru administered the oath to two 
woman— the first members* This little group 
of national workers has contributed much 
to public life in India and it stands more 
in need of help today than before not only 
for extending its activities but even for 
maintaining much of its work. We trust that 
the public will respond to the appeal. 

Practical Socialism:—rFrom time to time we 
have hints and suggestions from individual Liberal 
politicians to 'show that Indian Liberalism 
is not necessarily antagonistic to Socialism* Sir 
Chimanal Setalvad himself, though generally 
regarded as representing the extreme right 
wing of the Liberal Party, has conceded that 
the State may take over the control of key 
industries- But Pandit Kunzru is the first 
President of the Liberal Federation to call for 
a Socialist policy, even though he qualified it 
at the Poona annual meeting with the word 
"practical”* It is interesting to note that 
British Liberalism is more rigid* Mr* Ramsay 
Muir in ir ihe Liberal Way*' (published under 
the authority of the National Liberal Federation) 
is careful throughout to keep the line between 
Socialism and Liberalism clear and distinct, 
“Many who call themselves Socialists,'* he writes, 
44 are really Social Reformers and ought to call 
themselves Liberals/' In Britain it is essential 
that, hedged in between a large Labour and a 
larger Conservative Party, Liberals should 

£ uard their individuality jealously. In India the 
iberal Party, however small its numbers, 
stands out as the only all India political group 
outside the Congress, It should not be difficult 
to find some common ground between the ‘prac¬ 
tical’ Socialism of Pandit Kunzru and the 
* scientific* Socialism of Pandit JawaharlaJ. A 
Socialism that is practical but not scientific or 
that is scientific but not practical, is not likely 
to go very far in this world. 

Units of Federation :—How very primitive 
Some of the Indian States, potential members of 
the Federation of India, are in their conception 
of the relation between ruler and subject, is 
illustrated by an incident reported by the Ajmer 
correspondent of the Hindustan Times* He 
writes ; “It is a practice generally enforced in 
Rajputana that, when a chief or anyone of his 
near relatives dies, all the male subjects of the 
State are required to get their heads shaved as a 
mark of sorrow* Defaulters have sometimes 
to suffer great humiliation* The Banjara 
Sikhs of Suhrani,—a small Thikana in the 
Masuda Isfimrari Estate in Ajmer District— 
are reported to have recently been forced to 
submit to this custom on the death of the 


mother of the Thakur, in spite of their protes¬ 
tations to the effect that ‘kesba* was one of 
the five things sacred to the Sikhs, On receipt 
of information the local Guru Singh Sabha 
Executive held an extraordinary meeting and 
passed a resolution requesting the Chief 
Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara, to institute an 
inquiry into the matter and take steps to 
prevent anything like this happening in future.” 

The Shahidgufij Dispute:— The Sessions 
Judge of Lahore, Mr. S, L, Sale, pronounced 
orders on the 25th May dismissing two suits for 
declaration of the right of Muslims to say their 
prayers in the Shahidgunj mosque and for its 
possession. The J udge held, among other 
things, that f though a mosque on the site was 
dedicated for prayers in the year 1722, it has not 
been so used since its possession and control 
passed to the Sikhs in about 1732. The 
judgment gave rise to an agitation among 
Muslims in Lahore* Mr. M. A. Jinnah and 
other leaders issued an appeal to the 
Punjab Government on the Xith June, 
to take steps by executive or legislative measures 
to find an immediate solution of the situation 
created by the judgment, which, they thought, 
was fraught with serious danger. We note, 
however, that this extraordinary recommendation 
has not commended itself to local Muslim leaders 
who have taken the right course of filing an 
appeal in the High Court against Mr, Sale's 
judgment. 

The New British Colonial Secretary:— 
"Mr* Ormsby-Gore » no new-comer to the 
Colonial Office, where he was Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary for some years, with very 
considerable success,” writes the London Corres¬ 
pondent of the Leader. “Even before he went 
there, he was familiar with problems relating 
to Indians Overseas, as a member of the 
Indians Overseas Association Committee; and 
he was also a member of the Joint Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee on Kenya appointed 
some years ago and presided over by Lord 
Islington* Among the problems requiring his 
immediate attention the most obvious is that 
of Palestine, where the Arab population is in a 
state of almost open revolt. Another question 
that will have to be dealt with by Mr. Ormsby- 
Gore very shortly will be the Kenya Order in 
Council, regarding which, and its effect upon the 
African native population. Lord Lugard has 
a very interesting letter in the TimesT 
T/*e New Statesman of 23rd May wrote 
that an Order in Council on Kenya land was 
announced with a promise that promulgation will 
be deferred till after the debate on the Colonial 
Office vote, "There is reason to believe* it added, 
“that part of the highlands will now be legally 
reserved for Europeans* as in practice it long 
has been."' This is a subject of great concern 
to Indians* though neither Lord Lugard nor the 
London weekly seem to be aware of the 
fact. We trust that the Government of India 
will not be caught napping about Kenya as 
It was about Zanzibar. 
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THE MATRICULATION MUDDLE, 

The Bombay University was the scene on 
Monday of a demonstration of which every one 
concerned should be ashamed. Apart from the 
merits of the grievance of the demonstrators, they 
completely forgot that the University is a place 
of learning and was entitled to be treated with 
respect by these who claimed, or wished to 
claim, her as their alma mater* They resent 
having been referred to as a mob by the Vice- 
Chancellor in adjourning the Senate, but their 
behaviour was that of a mob and not that of 
educated men and women in the precinct of 
an institution devoted to the advancement of 
knowledge.’ The immediate occasion for this 
attack on the right of the University to conduct 
its examinations free from interference from 
outside pressure, was that at its Matriculation exa¬ 
mination this year only 2W per cent of candidates 
got through as against 44 which is said to be 
the average in previous years. But from the 
speeches made by some of the leaders, it is evident 
that it was inspired by other objectives than 
merely getting 15 per cent more candidates 
included in the list of passes. It portends, if 
left to develop, an earlv crisis in the life of the 
Bombay University. Our Universities are 
power houses which have supplied the country 
with its main motive power for progress and 
should continue to do so. The incident, there¬ 
fore, is sufficiently serious to engage the 
immediate attention of men and women whose 
vision is not limited to a transient personal 
popularity. The Vice-Chancellor acted, in a 
situation of unprecedented confusion, with cool¬ 
ness, courage and patience, and saved the 
situation which, with less presence of mind on 
Mr. Chandavarkar's part, might have done 
irreparable harm to the prestige of the Bombay 
University. His task was rendered not less 
difficult by the surprising fact that some 
members of the Senate associated themselves 
with the demonstrators. ¥ I 

1 That 71 percent of the candidates for the 
Matriculation examination should have failed 
to obtain the minimum marks to secure a pass, 
is a scandal of the first magnitude. It means 
that this enormous proportion of students, had 
been promoted from class to class and kept in 
their High Schools, under the false and fraudu¬ 
lent belief that they were being prepared to 
enter the University at the end of the course. 
The financial burden, fees and cost of main¬ 
tenance^ must have been very great on the 
middle and poor class families from which 
the large majority of secondary scholars 
are drawn. The blame for this unconscionable 
state cf things attaches to the Educational 
Department of the Government which has 
the full control of secondary education. 
The University prescribes the course of studies 
for its Matriculation but has no control 


over High Schools which teach the course- 
When a High School applies for registration to 
the University the University as a rule acts on 
the report of the Director of Public Instruction 
regarding the adequacy of its staff, equipment, 
buildings and financial stability. Schools are 
inspected every year by the Educational Depart¬ 
ment for the allocation of grants. It is 
the duty of Educational Inspectors to see that 
they are efficiently conducted, that promo 
tions are made only of suitable scholars and 
that the work prescribed for each year is fully 
gone through. The failure of over 70 per cent 
o£ the candidates in the last examination is 
prima facte evidence of the inefficient way in 
which High Schools are managed- It is also a 
reflection on the work of inspection of the 
Education Department, If the Schools did. 
their work well and if the Department 
carried on its supervisions as it should do,, 
practically all candidates for the examination 
should have got through. Ten per cent 
would be ample margin for failures due to 
natural incapacity ^or accidental circumstances. 

The demonstrators demanded that 44 per 
cent of the Matriculation candidates should 
be put on the list of passes, that being the 
proportion in previous years. The 56 per cent 
who would be left out, will have the same 
grievance as the 71 per cent and they will be 
justified, if Monday’s exhibition is to be a pre¬ 
cedent, in storming the Senate House and break¬ 
ing up the Senate meeting which ignored their 
claim to be among the successful candidates. 

The holding of the Matriculation examination for 
thousands of candidates has, for several years past,, 
been an incubus on the University. Each College 
should be allowed to admit students on its own 
examination and, as the number of scholars lu the 
colleges Is fixed by the University, one good 
effect will be to eliminate the surplus matricu¬ 
lates and induce them to seek some other outlet 
for their educational requirements* The financial 
loss to the University which will be considerable 
-^the Matriculation is the backbone of its 
finance—may be made good by levying a fee 
for each scholar admitted to a College* 
as is now being done in „ the case of the First 
Year students promoted to the Intermediate 
course in Arts or Science. This will do away 
with the annual, canvassing for the most 
remunerative of examiners hips, chances of 
leakages and, above all, such discreditable 
exhibitions as that of last Monday. 

It has been sought to enlist popular sympathy 
for the "44 per cent Matriculation passes” slogan* 
by alleging that the large proportion of failures 
this year was mostly due to the strictness of the com 
examiners who valued the answer papers in 
English, One of the speakers at the public meet¬ 
ings held in support of the agitation, went 
very near arguing that as English is a foreign 
language, to fail to secure the minimum marks re¬ 
quired in it was rather an act of patriotism. That 
the standard of English teaching in the Bombay 
University has steadily deteriorated, is a fact 
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patent to all observers. Commenting on a speech 
of K. T& Telang Iji the eighties, an English 
publicist wrote that the great possibilities of the 
English language as an organ of expression was 
never so fully brought out as when a cultured 
Indian played upon it* That is a compliment few 
undergraduates nowadays are likely to merit, 
Mr* M* R* Jayakar, speaking at the Fergus son 
College last Febiuary, called attention to the 
careless* slipshod way in which English is 
taught and learnt, and exhorted his hearers to 
cultivate a Jove for the English language for 
its beauty, simplicity and universality* People 
who regard it as derogatory to their patriotism 
to aspire to speak and write intelligible 
English because they choose to regard it as 
a foreign language, notwithstanding four 
generations of Indians who have imbibed their 
ideas of freedom and public spirit from its 
literature, should agitate to have English left 
out of the Matriculation and not merely to 
increase the proportion of passes in it by 15 per 
cent* At the same time, raising the standard of 
study in any one subject, by 'axing* a high pro¬ 
portion of candidates in that subject, is the most 
futile way that can be thought of. There used 
to be a system of moderation at a meeting of 
examiners in a subject where gross inequalities in 
the results were smoothed out before publication. 
We are sure something like that is being done 
now also. If that be the case, it is impossible 
that any single examiner could have incurred the 
responsibility for the Matriculation result this 
year. One of the “demands'* of the failed candi¬ 
dates, which it is difficult to understand, is that 
the names of examiners should be published. 
We can hardly think that Bombay High School 
students would go to the length of tarring and 
feathering an examiner who did not pass them* 

- INDIA, A BUDDHIST NATION* * 

[ Namo Tassa Bhagavato Araiiato 
Samma—Sam Buddiiassa. ] 

(By Bhikku Mcttaya) 

We were glad to read your learned editorial of 
June 6 th, entitled “ India, A Buddhist Nation, " 
There you have well enumerated the many golden 
threads that bind the two fait ha together and which 
weaved in the past the splendid and variegated 
tapestry of Aryan civilisation. The two faiths were 
friendly from the very first and their adherents lived 
In ecstatic unity. According to our sacred books, 
the Vedas of th& Hindu brethren are of divine origin, 
being revealed unto our first forefathers by the 
benevolent Brahma, 

The Lord Buddha, never came to bring disharmony* 
He, on the other hand, came treading the course of 
compassion to unite those at variance, which fan did. 
He never asked die people to break _ the tncient 
traditions, nor to destroy ancient Institutions. As an 
example of the Master's teaching on these matters, 
I may quote here His immortal words uttered near 
death into the ears of Ananda. the beloved disciple. 

Having heard from Vaasakam that Ajatasattu had 
vowed vengeance on the Licchavis Saying, 11 1 will 
root out these Vajjians, mighty and powerful though 
they be, I will destroy these Vajjians, I will bring 
these Vajjians to utter ruin, ** the Master asked the 


disciple who was fanning Him, “Have you heard, 
A nan da* that the Vajjians hold full and frequent 
public assemblies ? ** 

“Lord, go I have heard," replied he. 

“So long, Ananda/* rejoined tne Blessed One, 
■as the Vajjians bold these full and frequent public 
assemblies, so long may they be expected not to 
decline, but to prosper. 

H So long. Anantia, as the Vajjians meet togethe 
in concord, rise and carry out tbeir undertakings in 
concord; so long as they enact nothing not already 
established, abrogate nothing that has been already 
enacted, and act in accordance with the ancient 
Institutions of the Vajjians as established in former 
days ; so long as they honour and esteem and revere 
ana support the Vajjian elders, and they hold it a point 
of duty to hearken to their words; so long as no women 
or girls belonging to their clans are detained among 
them by force or abduction ; so long as they honour 
and esteem and revere and support the Vajjian 
shrines in town or in country, and allow not the 
proper offering a and the rites, as formerly given 
and performed, to fall into desuetude 3 so long as 
the rightful protection, defence and support shall 
be fully provided for the Arahats among them, so 
that Arahats from a distance may enter the realm, 
and the Arahats therein may live at ease; so long 
may die Vajjians be expected not to decline, but 
to prosper.” {Translated by Dr* Rhys Davids in the 
Sacred Books eft ft* East series) 

True to the Lord's teaching, so long as they lived 
that life of unity and virtue, the Licchavis were 
invincible, but the day that they fell into disunity 
they lost their freedom and honour. These teachings 
of the Lord Buddha are timeless, of universal applica¬ 
tion. 

The example of the Licchavis is a noble one for 
any people to emulate, even to-day. When they 
were at the zenith of power they lived in great 
amity and concord* If one Licchavi fell ill, all 
others flocked to nurse him* The whole clan joined 
in any festival performed In the house of a Licchavi. 
If any illustrious guest were to come, they all went 
forward in a body to receive him and to do him 
honour. 

The young Licchavis were fair to behold, men 
like gods! Affluent and handsome as they were, the 
Licchavis were Stoic, hardy and ever active* In the 
book of Kindred Sayings (Samutta Nikaya, Pali 
Text Society, and quoted by Dr. B* C* Law in his 
Kshatriya Clans in Buddhist India), the Blessed 
One says; 

■Look ye Bhikkbus here, how these Licchavis Jiv© 
sleeping with legs of woods as pillows, strenuous and 
diligent, zealous and active in archery. Ajatasattu, 
Vedehiputta, the Magadhan King can find no 
defect in them, nor can he discover any course of 
action against them. Should the Lioohavis, Bhikkbus, 
in the time to come, be very delicate, tender and 
soft in their arms and legs, should they sleep in esse 
and comfort 00 cushions of the finest cotton till the 
sun Is up in the heaven, then the Magadhan King. 
Ajatasattu, Vedehiputta, will find defect and will 
discover course of action* 1 * 

If the Indian Nation to-day hearkens ^uniBtliese 
wise words, she verily will prosper and become 
invincible m her unity. 

Strenuousness, both in worldly and spiritual 
matters is the first and last teaching of Buddhism. 
The first verse that Nigrodha, the seven-year-old 
saint born in a Chandala village taught Asoka was: 

“ Diligence Is tile path to the Immortal; Heed Jess ness 
is the way of Death* The strenuous never die; the 
heedless are already as dead. ** 
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This is equally' true of every nation as of the 
individuals, and in the very first inscription of Asoka 

we read; realpatidar.com 

“ Since I sought the Sangha more than a year ago* 
I exerted myself greatly, and during this time, the 
gods who formerly were held true by the people of 
Jambudvipa were found to be false. This indeed is 
the fruit of unflinching exertion. And this Is attain¬ 
able not by the great only, but by the small as well. 
Great is the good that can be gained by following 
the Dhamma diligently, 

a For this purpose has this message been pro¬ 
claimed—namely; “Let the small and the great 
strive alike, Yeal even my neighbours must know 
this, and this exertion must long endure ,„„,And 
256 times was this message proclaimed by the king, " 

There was no one in the realm who worked more 
strenuously than the Emperor. Gleanings from other 
inscriptions read: 

w In times past, the business of administration 
was not disposed at all hours, nor reports 
received. So I have thus arranged. Even it I am 
dining or in the queens' apartments, or in the 
bed-room, or even when I am in the bathroom, 
or in the preaching pavilion, or in the pleasure- 
grove, the superintendents 1 have appointed must 
constantly inform me of the affairs of my people. In 
all planes do 1 the discharge of the business of my 
people.1 know no limit of exertion, nor satisfac¬ 

tion in the discharge of business, 

41 Work 1 must for the weal of the world. Of that 
also, the root is this : unfaltering effort and dispatch 
of business. There is no work sublimer than the 
promotion of the happiness and welfare of the whole 
world. And this unflinching effort of mine Is for this 
reason ; that 1 may obtain discharge of the debt I oive 
all animate life and lead them to happiness in this 
world and to bliss beyond” 

Even to-day, the duty of Mother India is to save the 
world* She who formerly was the Mater Consolatrix 
of the whole world, will she not rise up again to save 
this world again from the fearful labyrinth in which 
it is intricated F India has millennia of civilization 
behind her, and the immortal voice of the past 
speaketh to the present; which if listened to, will 
ensure her everlasting life. 

From Megasthenes, the ambassador most scrupu¬ 
lous in his veracity and singularly correct in his 
statements, we [earn that three hundred years before 
the birth of Christ, Aryavarta was a land of freedom 
where slavery was unknown, where men were valiant 
and women pure, where thieves were not and the 
people needed no locks to their doorsi and where 
above all no wife was known to be unchaste and no 
soul was ever known to have uttered & lie. Further 
(he people scarcely ever had recourse to the law* 
They were sober and industrious, prosperous 
farmers, cunning craftsmen and _ talented artisans, 
who lived peacefully under their native chiefs. 
Fa—Hi an who came about 700 years later found 
India the same Heaven, Then capital punishment 
was unknown, there were neither distilleries nor 
butcher's shops, for no one in all the land drank wine 
or took meat. They never kept pigs or poultry 
farms but food was abundant and the people were 
prosperous and happy. Then the people were 
virtuous and the heavens being pleased rained 
nectar on them. From Claudius Aelianus, the 
historian of the second century, we learnt that In 
India, ‘ E Llquid honey falls like dew upon the herbage 
and the leaves of marsh-reeds, and supplies sheep 
and oxen with an admirable kind of nutriment, the 
exceeding sweetness of which the animals highly 
relish. Now the hardsmen drive them to those spots 
where this delicious dew falls and lies, and the 


cattle in turn supply the herdsmen with a delicious 
repast, for they yield a very sweet milk which does 
not require honey to be mixed with it as is done in 
Greece" (Dr, J, W, M 3 CrindIe*s translation in Ancient 
India)* 

Hiuen Tsiang who came 200 years after Fa-Hian 
as translated by Watters, states*^ 

l£ Families are not registered, and individuals are 
not subject to forced labour contribution* Of the 
royal land there was a fourfold division; one part is 
for the expenses of government and state worship; 
one for the endowment of great public servants; one 
to reward high Intellectual eminence; and one for 
acquiring religious merit by gifts to various sects. 
Taxation being light and forced^ service being spar¬ 
ingly used, every one keeps to bis hereditary 
occupation and attends to his patrimony. The 
king's tenants pay one-sixth of the produce as rent, 
Tradesmen go to and fro bartering their merchandise 
after paying light duties at ferries and barrier 
stations," 

When Hiuen Tsiang came, Harsha, that second 
Asoka, sat on the throne of Aryavarta* He had 
60,000 war elephants and 100,000 cavalry, but after 
his conversion to Buddhism his arms reposed and 
everywhere he reigned in peace, Harsha’s charity 
knew no bounds. At Prayag, that arena of charity, 
from five years to five years he distributed 
all his accumulated wealth among the monks 
and ascetics of all sects and fed the poor. He 
spared not even his personal jewels or raiment, 
A great poet in a class with Bhasa and Kalidasa, 
Harsha wrote in his Banskhera and Madhuban 
inscriptions, in the Vasantatilaka strain : 

"May my body, mind and word be for the good 
of living beings : this has been declared by Harsha 
as the highest practice of the Dharma*" 

In his beautiful play Rat naval I, Harsha speaks 
of the tranquillity of his kingdom thus i 

“Humbled are the enemies of the empire; compe¬ 
tent ministers bear the burden of admlniatration \ 
freed are the people of all tribulation; and flourishing 
are they under peace and protection," 

Through Jimutavahana, the hero of his own 
play Nagananda, Harsha reveals himself in the 
following beautiful words; "He who is ever willing 
to give his life, unasked, for the good of others,—how 
can he, so compassionate, even tnink of the enormity 
of himself destroying his fellowmen, avid for an 
earthly kingdom* 1 * 

It is the glory of Harsha that he—even as Asoka 
had done before him—realised the lofty ideal that 
gleamed before his eyes. * 

“Be ye heirs unto the Dhamma, not heirs unto 
wordly things,*' said the Lord Buddha; and these 
devout kings * sacrificing their own lives at the 
shrine of humanity, worked for the happiness of 
others and centuries before Europe dreamed of its 
Utopia , which is no place, they made India the real 
Eutopia^ or the good place on earth. 

It is a weakness of the West that it believes more in 
fiction than in fact- They would believe the fictitious 
novels but not true history, for if they believe 
they must walk this path of peace and service for the 
good of the whole world. It was the sublime Dhamma 
of the Lord Buddha that made India a Heaven 
on earth and the consoling mother of the universe* 
He stopped the famous Asva Medha and the Purisa 
Medha, He made friends of enemies, Brahmins of 
the Candalas, and Brahmas of Brahmins. He fostered 
the forlorn, consoled the disconsolate and saved the 
lost* And because of Him, all the world honours 
India today. 
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J THE FALLING BIRTH RATE. 

Oy Dr* Hans Harmsen, Berlin,) 

Nearly all European countries are showing a fall 
in the birthrate which constitutes agrowing danger 
to the survival of the white races* Moreover, the 
true State of aflairs is disguised by an abnormal 
distribution of the populations according to age* The 
statistics for a number of European countries reveal 
that although there is an apparent surplus of births 
over deaths, in reality the number of births is no 
longer sufficient to maintain the population in the 
long run at its present total* Statistics from the 
different countries show a decreasing birthrate from 
the South East to the North West, with a pronounced 
depression over Great Britain and Scandinavia* 

Although the last census in Great Britain (1931) 
still showed an increase in population, the population 
of Scotland had already shrunk to some 40,000 
people* The figures for Great Britain show, over 
the years 1928-1931, an average deficit of S3 per 
thousand. The rise in the average age of the 
population is showing Its effects today in the slowing 
down of emigration to the Dominions, 

The population problem in Scandinavia Is likewise 
Indicated by a rapidly increasing fall in the birthrate. 
Taking Into account the decrease caused by mortality, 
there will be, in 20 years, for every thousand now 
existing, only 700 girls of child-bearing age in 
Sweden, about 800 in Norway and 90o in Denmark. 
The basis causes of this situation are to be 
sought, not in material difficulties, but in weak sexual 
morality, in the undermining of the ideal of marriage 
and in propaganda for contraception ana for facilities 
for abortion. 

In the Baltic regions, the unfavourable develop¬ 
ment of the population problem has to some extent 
been intensified since the formation of the national 
states* Finland alone shows a healthy increase* In 
Estonia, the distribution of the population according 
to individual national groups reveals the fact that 
only the Russian section, inhabiting the Eastern 
frontier, has a surplus of births over deaths of any 
■Igntfinance* The same is true of Latvia, where. In 
the last ten years a strong decline in the birthrate 
has taken place among the Letts and the Jews, 
Urbanisation also constitutes a danger, 20% of the 
whole population living In Riga, The Lettgallians, 
on the other hand, a group dominated for centuries 
by Polish influence, and forming only a quarter of the 
total population, number 80% of the births* Lithuania 
and Poland are today countries which still show 
a large surplus of births over deaths and, as a result 
of a mil in the death rate, a strongly increasing total 
population* Owing to the cessation of emigration, 
fhe problem of over-population and of peasants with¬ 
out land is becoming for these countries one of 
increasing gravity. Quite recently, too, a gradual 
decrease in births has taken place in both these 
countries, most noticeably in the western districts. 

Apart {tom Russia, only Rou mania and Jugoslavia 
show a birthrate of over 80 per thousand in spite 
of a very high death rate, the birth surplus in these 
countries is considerable. Specially remarkable are 
the effects of the fall In the birthrate in the states 
which succeeded the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
Hungary forms the transition between the extremes 
of East and West. The birthrste has fallen 
most in the towns and in the well-to-do peasant 
districts of the Trans -Danubian region* The north 
eastern part of Hungary, with a rather low 
level of culture, alone produces large families. 
In GaechoaloVak*a, the birth statistics show a 
noticeable drop from East to West* Whereas 
in Carpathian Russia the figures for 1832 still 
show a birthrate of 33*68 per thousand, Slovakia 


has only 27^8* Moravian Silesia 19*51 and Bohemia 
only 16-97* Specially catastrophic is the situation 
in Austria* 1935 revealed, for the first time, not 
only for the towns but for the whole country, a 
surplus of deaths over births of 2*957* In Vienna, 
which was largely responsible for turning the scale 
in this direction, the birthrate was only 6*5 per 
thousand, with 12*179 births as against 25*205 
deaths. Over two^thirds of all Viennese marriages 
are cither childless or have produced only one child. 
In Switzerland developments arc also very un¬ 
favourable, although disguised for the time being 
by an unusually low death rate* As against a 
surplus of births reckoned at 4*6 per thousand, the 
actual birthrate is calculated at 0*64. The deficit 
in births per thousand inhabitants of the stable 
population amounts to ST. In contrast to these 
figures, France shows a much smaller birth deficit, 
with only 0‘4 per thousand. In Belgium, the variety 
of tendency in the population in the Flemish as 
against the Walloon regions, Involves very significant 
structural changes. Out of 498 communities which 
in the year 1930 had more deaths than births, 469 
were In Walloon. . The Netherlands atone, with a 
birthrate of over 20 per thousand, stands far above 
the level of the surrounding countries in this matter. 
It has the most favourable death rate of all Europe* 
The figures, taking the average of the years 1929-30, 
show a surplus of births over deaths of 4*3 per 
thousand. These favourable conditions must in 
particular be attributed to the strong religious life 
of the country and to the healthy solution of the 
housing problem. Portugal shows a very Steady 
birthrate, while Spain is already on the down grade. 
Italy has succeeded, principally through the reduction 
of its death rate, in maintaining its natural increase 
in population at a steady level. Nonetheless, the 
numerous and energetic measures adopted in this 
sphere have not so for succeeded in arresting the 
tendency of the birthrate to fall* especially In 
Northern Italy and in the industrial spheres. 

For all nations and especially those of Europe, 
the basic question as regards the maintenance of 
their existence, is that of the birthrate* Germany 
has shown, through the development of its population 
movement, that the fall in the birthrate is not some¬ 
thing that cannot at any cost be avoided. The 
population movement of 1934 shows the influence 
of the movement for interior revival, as expressed 
in a marked increase in births* and in more than 
half the instances, in an Increase in the number of 
births of second, third and subsequent children, 
Nevertheless, the birthrate for that year was still 
about 18% below the figure required for the continued 
survival of the German people. 


Indians In Kenya :—The Imperial Indian 
Citizenship Association has received the following cable 
dated Nairobi. 18th May. 1936, from the Indian 
Elected Members’ Organization of Kenya:—'‘Large 
mass meeting of Indian community has emphatically 
dissociated recent activities of Lord Francis Scott 
(Leader of European Settlers in Kenya) whose recent 
Mission to England directly opposed to Indian and 
African Native Interests. His advocacy of the Qfdar-ia- ^ 
Council to reserve H ighlaods for Europeans and the scheme 
of European Defence Force are particularly denounced. 
The Defence Force has no military value but Is a 
definite menace to non-Europeans calculated to under¬ 
mine established Government. We have informed 
India and Colonial Offices. We are sending a Delegation 
In June,** The Indian Elected Member s of the Kenya 
Legislative Council are;—Mr, J. B- Fandya of Mombasa, 
and Dr* A. C* L* Descmza* Mr. N* S. Man gat, 
Mr. Shama-ud-Decn, and Mr. Isher Das of Nairobi, 
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TRADE BETWEEN INDIA AND JAPAN * 

1 ' - (By M. KakitsubO*) 4 

To avoid misunderstanding I think it Is better to 
make it clear at the outset that what 1 am going tc 
put forward before you is not my. Government views 
on the subject but my personal one** To be a 
spokesman of my Government,! am disqualified both 
by my official status and personal temperament* 
My official status is not high enough to re resent 
my Governmant and personally I have neither an 
inclination nor the capacity to he an orthodox 
diplomat whose function, as It is understood 
generally in Europe, is to ** lie abroad for the benefit 
of his country/* I prefer to be a simple student of 
economics rather than to be an honest liar. I shall 
put aside all sweet nothings which you hear too 
much from foreign diplomats and consuls and try to 
tell you unqualified truth supported by facts and 
figures already made known to the public. 

The trade relation between India and Japan has 
grown closer in proportion to the industrialisation of 
Japan, In the 5 years previous to the outbreak of 
the Great War India ranked 6 th in our trade list 
but during the war it ranked 4th and now stands Srd, 

From the Indian point of view Japan occupies 2nd 
position in her trade list. With all the hues and 
cries, quotas and tariffs which were raised against 
Japanese goods japan remains the 2 nd greatest 
trader in India, being surpassed only by England 
which is in a specialty advantageous position, It is 
a significant fact that India and Japan are getting 
closer and closer to each other economically in spite 
of all sorts of artificial restraints intended to alienate 
them. 

One of the most eloquent pieces of testi¬ 
mony for these artificial measures invented 
to regulate the Indo-Japanese trade is the quota 
system which is embodied in the present Indo- 
Japanese trade protocol. This protocol was 
concluded in 1934 for a period of three years. So 
it k going to expire next March, News regarding 
the fresh negotiai ions to be conducted for the renewal 
of this protocol is beginning to appear in papers and 
you will hear more about it in the near future* 

Now let us consider how it came into being, how 
it has worktd out in the past two years and how it 
should be modified in case it is renewed. 

As far as I understand, the present In do-Japanese 
trade protocol was concluded to improve the unhappy 
situation which was created, in 1932 and 1933, 
Before that time the trade balance between India 
and Japan had always been in favour of India, In 
the 50 years previous to 1932 not a single year had 
passed when trade was in favour of Japan, While in 
1932 balance of trade was turned in favour of Japan 
by 75 million yen. The same exceptional trade 
balance was witnessed in the next year though in 
.a Very minor degree. This favourable balance of 
trade for japan was caused mainly by the low 
exchange rate of yen owing to the Manchurian 
incident. India did not like this adverse balance 
of trade. What she did to save the situation 
was to abrogate the I ndo-Japanese Erade agreement, 
which had been in force since 1905. ■ Furthermore, 
she raised tariff rate on Japanese cotton goods 
up to 75 %, Japan answered reluctantly to this by 
boy cot of Indian raw cotton. The prospect of the 
trade between the two countries appeared dark in 
1983. These drastic hostile measures did not benefit 
anybody; but Indian cotton-growers and Japanese 
Industrialists suffered a heavy loss. To bring back 
the Indo*Japanese trade relation from this unhappy 

■ ■ * A liia Lure, delivered before the Bengal EcOticmlia Society by 

M. K&kttsuta, Vicd-oonrol tor Japan, on tb* 2let April l i m. 


state to the normal condition the present protocol 
was entered ioto after 9 months of arduous negotia¬ 
tions, The protocol does not regulate the whole 
Indo-Japanese trade but it regulates only raw cotton 
and cotton piece-goods, two of the most important 
items in their trade. Fundamental principle of the 
arrangement, from Indian point of view, is the linking 
or the export of raw cotton to the import of cotton 
piece-goods. According to the protocol Japan will 
be allowed to export 325 millEoa yards of cotton 
iece-goods on the condition that she buys a million 
ales of raw cotton. This basic quota will be 
increased at the rate of million yards for each 
additional 1,000 bales of raw cotton. In the event of 
purchases of raw cotton falling belo*v a million bales 
in any year the quota for the ensuing year would 
be reduced at the rate of 2 mm. yards for every 
10,000 bales deficit. And the maximum amount 
of the export of cotton piece-goods is limited to 
400 million yards; the corresponding import of 
raw cotton to this maximum export of piece-good® 
is 1A million bales. This maximum amount of 
400 million yards will in no case be exceeded 
however much raw cotton Japan may buy over 1£ 
million bales. 

This is the basic principle of the arrangement. 
As to the cotton piece-goods imported from Japan 
the protocol classified it into 4 specific categories 
with definite percentage allotted to each category 
of the total piece-goods, • - * - 

Cl) Plain Grey '45% 

( 2 ) Bordered greys 13% j 

( 3 ) Bleached goods 8 % 

(4) Coloured „ 34% 

The quota is further divided into two seasonal 
instalments. Transfer of over or under shipment 
from one allotment to another and from one season 
to another is allowed to a certain extent* 

The import duty to be imposed on plain greys 
will be 50% ad valorem of 5 \ annas per pound and that 
on others 50%, This is the outline of the protocol. 
Now let me pass a few brief comments upon this 
arrangement In the light oi the last two years* 
experiences. 

In 1930, tbe first under the protocol, Japan 
bought as much as 2 million bales of raw cotton; 
compare this figure with the taking of Indian cotton 
by Lancashire which bought 394,000 bales in the 
same year. Japan bought 5 times as much cotton 
as Lancashire took. Hut she could not, sell 
maximum amount of 400 million yards of piece-goods. 
This under shipment of piece-goods in 1934 may be 
attributed to the fact that either the 50% duty 
proved too high or the classification of the quota 
proved wrong or both. \ 

There is no doubt that these twofold obstacles of 
50% duty in addition to the quota put on our exports 
are proving too much for the smooth working of the 
protocol. The object of quota system is to limit the 
competition of Japanese goods to a certain extent. The 
maximum quota allowed for Japan is 600 million 
yards that is only 1/10 or 1/12 of the total consumption 
of cotton piece-goods in India, Even if the Japanese 
cotton piece-goods were allowed free of duty the very 
fact that quota is limited to such a small amount 
compared with the total consumption of piece-goods in 
India would prevent the market price from fluctuating 
Violently. The effect of quota, system itself is. 
to raise the price up and keep it up at a reasonably 
high level. , To put high tariff upon quota la like, 
putting roof upon roof. 

The present. improper classification of the quota 
into categories and sub-allotments is also spoiling 
the working of the protocol as it is intended to. ,To 
be more precise the figure of percentage given to* 
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r plain greyi for example i* too large and that given 
to the bleached goods and coloured goods is coo small 
. for the full shipment of the maximum quota. In 
/fact our export of plain greys has always been 
lagging behind the permissible amount while that of 
bleached goods , bas t been exceeding that allotted 

- amount* 

If the present protocol is to work out as It is 
intended to, more percentage should be given to 
the bleached goods and coloured goods and less 
'for plain greys* This alteration will bring benefit 
not only to Japan but also to India* Because India 
■ contracted on producing plain greys and she imports 
practically alt bleached and coloured goods. Both 
Indian and Japanese industrialists will be relieved 
v it some percentage of sub-allotment isshhted from 
, plain greys to bleached white in which they are 

- not in any serious competition* 

The system of seasonal instalments was intro¬ 
duced apparently to minimize irregular shipments and 
distribute shipments as evenly as possible over the 
whole year so as to prevent violent fluctuation of 
market price* But this seems to have proved wide off 
the mark* The seasonal instalment on the contrary 
tends to invite unnatural shipment. In case shipment is 
lagging behind toward the end of a season exporters 
are tempted to dump the goods in order to Ship full 
quota* Thus the seasonal instalments arc in fact 
■doing more harm than good* It seems to me to be 
*nuch better to let the flow oi trade take its own 
course under certain limit without hampering it by 
‘artificial measures* 

1 want you to realise that the present arrangement 
is strongly in favour of India. Maximum quota of 400 

- million yards versus million bales in terms of 
money j 9 1 1 3, In order that Japan is allowed to 
export 1 she must buy 3 from India* In addition to 

r this unfavourable arrangement to Japan the present 
■system ot classification and seasonal instalment 
together with high tariff are preventing Japan from ex¬ 
porting even 1 against 8 which she imports from India* 

- In these circumstances quite naturally Japan is 
desirous of eradicating those obstacles which vitiates 

- the principle of the protocol. The modern tendency 
of world trade is getting more and more nationalistic 
and Japan is suffering from this tendency* With 
India or Australia which provide us with cotton and 
wool we have strongly adverse balance of trade. 
But there are on the other hand many countries 
with which we have favourable balance. These 
countries are putting up high tariffs and other 
restrictive measures against Japanese goods as a 
means of claiming an equal amount of export to and 
import from Japan, This tendency is specially 
prominent in the Central and South American 
countries and also in Egypt* 

1 In 1934 for example Japanese exports to Central 
and South American countries amounted to 104 
million yen while her Import® from them was only 
24 million yen* To prevent this adverse balance of 
trade, Salvador* Cuba, and Haiti put up prohibitive 
tariffs one after another* Chile and Columbia decided 
not to buy more than she sells us. In this way our 
export trade to these countries with which we have 
favourable balance of trade is facing grave difficulties. 
In order to keep up trade with them Japan is forced 
to buy more of their products. Whether Japan 
wishes it or not she is being forced to buy raw ma¬ 
terials, it any, from them regardless of price. In view 
of this world tendency, unless India buys more of 
Japanese goods to improve our balance of trade 
. Japan will be driven to buy less raw material from 
India and more from those countries with which 
Japan has favourable balance of trade. 

One more thing 1 want you to bear in mind is the 
. fact that about 60% of our cotton piece-goods is 


made tip of raw cotton, £0 by limiting tire import 
of Japanese cotton goods India will be limiting 
her export of raw cotton to a large extent, 
Japan has for many years been the best 
customer for Indian cotton growers. In the last 20 
years the average annual purchase of Indian 
cotton by Japan was more than lj million bates. 
That is 40% of the total production of raw cotton 
in India* It may not be too much to say that the living 
and comfort of a large portion of the Indian peasants 
and Japanese industrial population is dependent upon 
the future of the Indo-Japanese trade, 

I have so far confined my study to the Indo- 
Japanese treaty* There are limitless articles of trade 
which are not regulated by the protocol. Tariff 
question® about these miscellaneous good® come up 
from time to time. I have no time to deal with this 
vast range of trade falling outside the protocol, but, 
before 1 conclude, 1 wish to drive it home to your 
mind tliat the bond of Indo-Japanese relationship 
is not only sacred and delicate but also vital to the 
interest of the two countries. So, whenever a ques¬ 
tion of putting restrictions on these goods cornea 
up I wish you will think of the fact that taking the 
Jndo* Japanese trade as a wholes the trade balance 
is strongly in favour of India and will give due 
consideration for fostering traditionally cordial re¬ 
lationship between the two countries without upset¬ 
ting the normal condition. 

PRACTICAL CITIZENSHIP & ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

Mr, S, Ei Rang ana thanks presidential address to 
the Educational Conference at Salem is suggestive 
and merits a closer examination in its implications. 

Hi® observation that the present system of Primary 
Education 14 stood unrelated to life’s environment" 
has for long been a truism and, in this land of villages 
in growing contact with the rapidly changing world, 
what represents 1 Life’s environment * is bound to be 
an ever expanding quantity, - what with sewing 
machines, rice mills, d iconics tors, motor vehicles* 
radios, talkies, gramophones, petromax lights, coffee 
hotels, election booths, self-governing institutions* 
and even electricity slowly penetrating into rural 
areas amidst ignorance, poverty, disease, insanitatSon* 
apathy, factious spirit and fear* The old world idea 
that' Primary Education 1 is confined to the three R’s 
has ceased to hold good and is for long exploded* 
while the new constitution is such as to make, 
heavy demands on mass intelligence and out-' 
look entailing a larger community of interest and 
endeavour with Swaraj fpr a new slogan which tha 
national movement is spreading in nooks and corners* 

In the midst of such rapidly altering conditions 
it behoves both the Governmental authorities and 
the leaders of the country to sit together and boldly 
tackle the problem of extending the limit of Primary 
Education, giving it a new orientation so as to 
comprise practical citizenship in all directions 
affecting rural life in the new order of thing®, making 
for applied patriotism with the love of common good 
for a passion of purpose. 

It is quite opportune* and what more, is in the 
fitness of things that the Madras Provincial Econo- )ITI 
uiio Council is to meet at Qotacamund to make 
recommendation® among other things for reorgani¬ 
sation of ‘Primary Education’ in this province to 
suit the changing conditions* 

It has to be borne in mind that the main spring 
in any. scheme of rural reconstruction is to enlarge 
the out-look and to create as true foundation for- 
citizenship, the capacity in the villagers to look 
after themselves in all that pertains to their imme¬ 
diate collective welfare such as Local Government 
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organisation, watch and ward, physical development, 
public health, sanitation, water supply, Industrie a, 
employment, wage earning, co-operation, etc. 

The curriculum of the new school, that is to be, 
must be such as to create this capacity at least among 
those of the younger generation in every village. This 
may sound to be a large order at first but, it we take 
into account various self-governing institutions such 
as Village Panchayats, Co-operative Societies. Forest 
Panchayats, Irrigation Boards, Excise Advisory 
Bodies and Village Court at work in rural areas with 
the potentialities of educational unemployment 
rapidly spreading throughout the country with its 
slogan of patriotism, it could be seen that there is 
considerable amount of growing energy waiting to 
be harnessed into constructive and useful channels. 

Here is a picture of the new type of a village school 
in illustration of the revolution, that is suggested* 

The teacher Is at least a specially trained 
secondary grade man. His pupils are not only children 
but the grown-ups who have left the school as also 
may be illiterate adults. His classes are not confined 
to the schoolroom but largely consist of ; ex¬ 
cursions. The first aim of the school is to 
create and foster health conscience beginning with 
lessons In tee tit cleaning, self shaving, swimming 
and washing all by actual demonstrations, 

The next item in the curriculum Is creating a 
sanitary conscience. This lesson beginning with 
the school room, the pupils under the direction 
of tbe teacher with brooms in hand actually sweep 
the floor and walls as also the premises making 
them watch the effects of their handiwork producing 
growing tests for general tidiness. Extending the 
programme to village cleaning by parts, including the 
courses of water supply it would be easy to teach the 
inhabitants by contrast what is clean by the side of 
what is otherwise* For such an achievement we 
need not necessarily wait until illiteracy removed. 

Watch and ward organisation consisting of sets 
of pupils and adults working by turns to prevent 
deflation of streets and lanes may be made to 
form another branch of activity building up health 
conscience. 

As in Bombay the same village teacher may 
be trained in vaccination work giving him a small 
fee for each successful case vaccinated. 

The pupils may be taught to make a half-yearly 
census of those in the village, suffering from 
malaria, tuberculosis, hook-worm, small pox and 
such other common diseases as a means to teach 
them by observation love of common good and 
social science generating a civio convenience* 

The village loom, the smithy and the potter’s overt 
at work may also be visited at stated periods, the 
teacher explaining to the pupils on the spot, the 
process of each industry with reference to its place 
in the village economy, its wage-earning potentiality 
and scope for improvement, if any. 

The elementary instruction in the branch of 
cooperation and Village Government may likewise 
be imparted to the young with a toy co-operative 
society and a small panebayat board being organised 
among the pupils confining its activities to school 

life* ~ . , 

The teachers may with advantage take them 
to tile meetings of Village Fanchayat Boards and 
Co-operative societies explaining to them on the 
spot, the process by which common welfare is sought 
to be secured. 

Agricultural operations in proper seasons may 
also be visited during school excursions making the 
pupils watch the process of work prevalent in each 
locality, thus rousing their active interest ^ in what 
pertains to the main source of living In the village. 


Instruction in geography may be made to begirt 
with with the village map and the Settlement Register - 
which is a mine of information enabling the pupils 
to Intelligently read each in the light of the other 
accompanied with practical demonstrations in land 
measuring, fixing of survey stones, and identifying 
irrigation sources, etc. A visit to annual Jamabandr 
camp will also be a profitable excursion. 

It should be the aim of every village school teacher 
to Impress upon the pupils as also village adults to 
rivet their attention on departmental activities in the 
general welfare work, and creating in them a capacity 
to avail themselves of the same In an aggressive 
manner. 

The Training school will be overhauled with 
altogether a new revised curriculum if this new 
experiment Is to be tried. ^ 

it is only when Elementary Education is organised 
on these lines that it will begin to be related to- 
'Ilife's Environment’. 

T. SlVASANKARAN* 

FAILURE OF THE JUNIOR LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 

A perusal of the proceedings of the South Africarv 
Union Scout Council held in Durban in February last 
brings to light the fact that the potentialities of the 
movement, as conceived by the Chief Scout, tin the 
Strengthening of the bond of the British Common¬ 
wealth through its brotherhood and the promotion of 
International goodwill again through its brotherhood 
as a practical step towards permanent peace’ have 
been flung to the winds. The faith in the basic 
principles of the movement, the Scout Law and the 
Scout Promise which bind every scout to be a 
brother to every other scout has been shaken by 
what has now transpired. Is the Junior League of - 
Nations, then, a Success ? 

The proposals lauded to the skies as being designed, 
to extend to the non-European sections membership 
of the Scout movement through the medium of inde¬ 
pendent parallel organisations are given below :— 

That there shall be constituted by the parent body 

g £uropeauj the three non-European sections of the 
oy Scout Movement within the Union of South 
Africa and mandated territories, namely. Pathfinder 
Boy Scoux^ Indian Boy Scouts, and Coloured Boy Scouts- 
That any non-European section may have European 
officers. 

That each section shall be self-governing with its 
own Union Council, independent administration and 
a constitution based on the principles of the Boy Scout 
Association’s policy* organisation and rules. The^e- 
constitutions shall be subject to the approval of the 
jparmi and may not therefore be altered except 

with it* cotixenl. 

That in the event- of any of the non-European 
councils passing any resolution considered by the 
parent body to be detrimental to the policy or spirit' 
of the Scout Policy, Organisation and Rules, the matter 
to be referred to a committee consisting of represent¬ 
atives of that section and the European Scout Council, 
on which the European Scout Council shall have a 
majority vote . The number of representatives on the 
committee shall be four from the parent body, and two 
from the section concerned, and the quorum shall be in.COm 
the same ratio. Minutes of the council meetings of each 
section shall be sent to the parent body and coordinate- 
sections within a month. 

That the Council of the South African branch of the 
Boy Scout Association Is empowered to deal with all 
questions of registration with the International Bureau. 

The Union Scout Council subscribes to the view or 
the inter-relation of colour set out by Lord Lugard, 
former Governor General of Nigeria in the following . 
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words 44 Here, then, is the true conception c f the 
Inter-relation of colour—complete uniformity in ideals, 
absolute equality In the paths of knowledge and 
culture, equal opportunities for those who strive, equal 
admiration for those who achieve; in matters social 
and racial a separate path, each pursuing its own race 
purity and race pride; equality in things spiritual, agreed 
divergence in the physical and the material.” 

Thus the Union Scout Council has come to 
•recognise that it is not possible in South Africa to 
fotin one movement embodying that principle of the 
international Scout Movement which provides that 
there shall be no distinction of race; and strange 
is the notion that by the creation of these three 
separate and self-governing bodies the benefits of 
•scout training and scout methods can in the ri^kt 
spirit and form be extended to all races within the 
Union without requiring or permitting any form of 
social admixture which, it is explained, the community 
as a whole is not prepared to accept. It is clear that 
the proposals adumbrated do not at all mean 
amalgamation, or affiliation or any form of closer union 
between the European and non-European sections 
of the community, as the Union Scout Council 
emphasized in its proceedings that it i9 not intended 
that there shall be any joint scout activities, but 
that each section shall pursue its separate path along 
its own racial lines. 

The tragedy of the whole situation lies in the 
disconcerting circumstance that the Chief Scout was 
not only present at the meeting of the South African 
Scout Council, but congratulated the Association on 
the successful conclusions reached thereat. Under 
the circumstances, the patronising attitude of the 
whites in giving the benefits of the character-training 
boy scout movement to the children of the coloured 
races will not develop their character, but will 
undermine their self-respect and self-reliant nature. 
The self-respect of the Indian community requires 
that their scout movement should, instead of being 
affiliated to the South African South Council, be 
affiliated to the Headquarters in India, where, 
fortunately, there is no colour prejudice in scouting. 
Considering the desperate struggle the Indian 
community in that land is having, the Agent-General 
in South Africa may consider the establishment of 
the scout movement on proper lines a trivial matter; 
and it would be no wonder if the scout idea has 
not yet formed part of his immediate programme. 

Another suggestion I venture to make is the 
deputation to South Africa of an efficient contingent 
of Boy Scouts from India. The success of the mission 
of the company of the Indian Girl Guides only two 
years ago from the Arya Kanya Mahavidyalaya, 
Baroda, wearing khaki jackets and knickerbockers, 
with daggers slung at their sides, and swaying by 
their eloquence an audience of about 3,000 to out¬ 
bursts of wild enthusiasm in the Selborne Hall 
should be green in the memories of all scout9. A 
16-year old guide said that they had oome to present 
a true picture of modem India, and urged the Indian 
women there to preserve their individuality. The 
Mayor expressed his great pleasure to be present, 
and wished the Girl Guides a happy tour of the 
Union. Addressing a Kumbakonam audience after 
his return from South Africa, Mr. Sastry made 
a powerful plea for the establishment of an insti¬ 
tution of missionaries of young men and women 
who will go abroad among our people in foreign 
lands for five years or so at a time in order to 
maintain the oulturai and spiritual connections. 
Who can be better missionaries of Indian culture 
and Indian civilisation than a group of Indian scouts 
and rovers fired with the spirit of service and 
saerifioe, their hearts surging with emotions of 


love and brotherhood? I, therefore, commend, for 
the kind consideration of the Baden-Powell and 
Seva Samiti Scout Headquarters in India, the ques¬ 
tion of the affiliation of the Indian Scout Movement 
in South Africa, and the deputation to South Africa 
of fine representatives of Indian National Scouting, 
Indian culture and Indian civilisation. 

"World Brotherhood.” , 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 4 

At the annual luncheon of the Associated Press 
in New York on April 20, 1936, Sir Wilmott Lewis, 
Washington correspondent of the London Zit/us 9 
warned the newspapers that "both in England and 
the United States the danger which confronts what 
we call the freedom of the press is not chiefly 
from without, for that we can meet, but from within. 
It is, a9 I see it, a danger which grows with the 
growth and with the increasing integration of the 
newspaper system—the danger that the freedom 
which makes us great and useful may make 
some among us too great, that individuals may 
acquire a power which ( if the freedom we demand 
is to be our9) they cannot be prevented from har¬ 
nessing in the service of personal ambition rather 
than of the community from which their strength 
flows.* 

He insisted that “there has never lived, and 
will never be born, a man wise and good enough 
to be entrusted with the irresponsible power over 
human thought, and the action which follows thought, 
which ownership of many newspapers conveys 
in the modern world, and the freedom to exercise 
it in the service of his own interest. To say that 
his interest might also be those of the community 
is to say something which might periodically be 
true, but cannot be generally true. It is to forget 
human pride and human weakness, and to break 
with history.” 

Quoting Graham Wallas, the British philosopher, on 
the position of the modern pre99 as “the moat insoluble 
problem of democracy* Sir Wilmott attributed 
Wallas* attitude to the fact that the owner of a group 
of newspapers “has more absolute irresponsibility 
in the use of great power than any other living man” 
as long as “his newspapers pay and the telephone 
from his hou9e to the editorial offices is in working 
order.** If this power is used to tamper with the news 
it becomes “the greatest danger which confronts 
popular government, because the news i 9 the chief 
source of opinion by which government in democratic 
counrties must proceed.” 

Edward A. Filene, the Boston merchant, created 
something of a furore among certain newspaper 
owners when he declared that “in America—at least 
theoretically—the people rule. What kind of a 
government we have depends upon their votes, 
and how people vote depends on how well they un¬ 
derstand the issues at 9take. Daily they reaa their 
newspapers because they want to keep informed, 
and they read them not only for the news but tor 
the interpretation of the news, for some understand¬ 
ing of the meaning of events. And yet, in a great 
national crisis in which our national administration, 
working for better distribution of wealth, 
has somehow come into conflict with the great 
financial and business interests, it turns out that 
our newspapers—the very source of the average 
voter’s information and education—are usually owned 
and controlled by these same special interests." 

On January 16,1936, Frank Knox, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily News, in a broadcast address before 
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the Michigan Press Association, used the occasion 
to reply to Mr* Filene, Mr. Knox declared that 
he was “unable to understand how a man of 
auch wide knowledge of aftairs as Mr* Filene 
ooutd possible have fathered such an allegation,** 
Moreover! he regarded Mr- Filene's statement 
as * an indictment of the American press " 
charging that the press is ■* the mouthpiece of big 
business * and that it is 11 controlled in its editorial 
functions by financial considerations. " 

To this Mr* Knox replied that “ the real and 
genuine freedom of the press in the United States 
dates from the development in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century of the art of advertising and the 
choice of the newspaper as the major medium for its 
expression,** Thus * if was only when the news¬ 
paper, through ’the means of advertising revenue, 
became financially self-supporting that the American 
press became really independent and wholly free-' 
Those who prate about * box-office control * of 
newspaper policy know nothing of newspaper history 


and nothing of present-day newspaper management, 

However, Mr. Knox admitted that there were 
“isolated examples of newspaper freedom” prior 
to the days when newspaper advertising became 
the vogue, “But the few organs of free speech of 
those days were almost lost among the 'kept news¬ 
papers* that lived by subsidy of one form or 
another- 1 * 

After citing leading newspapers in many cities Mr, 
Knox asked whether Mr, Filene contended that they 
were "owned or controlled by the 'special interest* 
and were pulling chest nuts out of the fire for special 
interest.” He declared that Mr- Filene “surely knows 
there are no newspapers more completely independent 
of any form of financial duress than those included 
in the great Hears t, Seri pps-Howard, Block and 
Gannett Chains, and the Booth group here in 
Michigan” and that “what I have said concerning the 
large publications is equally true of the much larger 
number of newspapers published in the smaller 
cities of the country-” 
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CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 

realpatidar.com _ 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
of the many uses of cement and concrete* 

* All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
cow through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 

'architects and surveyors* 

* The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf* On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking. 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 
producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost* 

* The Association is debarred by Its memorandum from making profits— 
dts existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. 

* For further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY* 

If you are interested tn obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 

Constructton, write to P. 0. BOX 397, Bombay, quoting reference I. S* R+/36* 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among thq contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams* Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J, T, Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romatn Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
H* H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K* Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as. extra*— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

A'. NATARAJAN. 

Copies can be had at Rs* 3 ("inland), 5sh* (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S. A*), postage and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay 20, 
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Government Silk Weaving Factory, 
[MYSORE. 

Agents :— 


THE MYSORE PRODUCTS, 191, Princess Street, Bombay. 

Leading Stockists '.— 

1. The Svadeshi, Yosuf Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY. realDatidf 
The Mysore Silk Depot, Svadeshi Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 

The Mysore Emporium, Kitab Mahal, Hornby Road, Fort, BOMBAY. 
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NOTES 

Britain awd Ethiopia :—The attitude of the 
British Cabinet to the Italian annexation by 
force of ,'thiopia has been condemned by the 
Oppositi' a leaders in Parliament in terms seldom 
before used in Parliament. It has been stigma¬ 
tised as treacherous, despicable, cowardly* 
There is no need to add any more adjectives to 
emphasise this condemnation. , The Government 
defence in a few words is that nothing but military 
action can avail against Italy and Great Britain 
can not take such action because no other country 
is prepared to join her. This may be due' to 
the fear that Britain by herself is not strong 
enough to fijght Italy or that Ethiopian 
Independence is not a British concern, or 
both. This is not unreasonable. But if this 
was the line Britain intended to adopt, she 
ought to have refrained from the first from 
interfering in the affair, Ethiopia, unable to 
obtain help from anywhere against the 
Invader, would have submitted to him and 
much loss of life would have been avoided. 
The most charitable view that can be 
taken of the British Government’s attitude, 
is that the Cabinet had no definite ideas or 
policy and that it merely waited on events. It 
hoped that the war would last much longer and 
that Italy would be forced by want of resources 
to stop her aggression and seek the intervention 
of Britain and the League of Nations. ' Italy has 
shown that the power of wealth in inter¬ 
national affairs is always on the side of the 
strong and aggressive. Hitler’s Germany is 
another proof of the same truth. The strong 
man armed is not afraid of the rich man. 
Japan is yet another. Where a nation can 
manufacture her own arms and ammunition, 
including poison gas, it may sn*p its fingersat the 
wealthy nations whose sole concent is to keep the 
marauder from laying hands on their possessions* 
From the first, we were sceptical about the huma¬ 
nity of economic sanctions. They affect mostly 
the civil population* Women and children and the 
aged and the Infirm feel their effect* In the pre* 
sent case, the one article the banning cf the export 


of which to Italy w ould have seriously hampered 
her in the prosecution of the war, namely* oil, was 
not covered by ? the economic sanctions. 
Signor M us sol Ini declared that he would regard 
a ban on oil as an act of war, and nobody dared 
to challenge his declaration. Even the outrages 
on the Red Cross failed to evoke" effective 
protest* The European nations including Britain 
never seriously intended to stop Italy’s aggression. 
How can they ? They had by treaties made be- 
behind Ethiopia’s back recognised that Italy had 
a predominant Interest in that country. If 
Ethiopia had not been a member of the League 
of Nations, the plan would have gone through. 
But Ethiopia was a member and the Emperor 
was determined that if his country was to 
u nder t the Le ague sho u Id go do vvn with it. 
This is w hat has happened,, Talk of 
reconstructing the League, is absurd, India* 
at any rate, does not believe in reconstructing 
it and Indian opinion is strongly opposed to this 
country’s further participation in it* Britain 
emerges from this affair with her prestige greatly 
impaired. The pity of it is that India against 
her wishes will be obliged to follow the British 
Government in its blunders* 

The Viceroy and Rural Uplift:—In his circular 
letter to Governors of Provinces commend¬ 
ing to their attention the important problem of 
cattle breeding as a means of improving the 
condition of the peasantry. Lord Linlithgow 
refers to the closely connected question of fodder 
supply* His Excellency says that he is having 
it considered officially as he feels very strongly 
that there is no point in trying to improve the 
breed of cattle if the fodder is not there for their 
nourishment. The simplest and most natural 
Vi ay of meeting the fodder deficiency is to 
reserve pasture lands in every village. 
This can be done only by the State 
assuming responsibility for seeing that no 
animal useful to husbandry dies of starvation. 
When the stud bulls have done their duty, the 
cost cf maintaining the cows during the months 
of gestation is beyond the means of the peasantry. 
Many young cows are sent to the slaughter 
house because their owners can not afford to 
maintain them when they are not yielding milk* 
Unless Government or other agencies come to 
the relief of the raiyat either with a subsid. or 
by taking over the care of the cows for the time 
being, it is to be feared that the animals will be 
killed for food before they bring pedigree 
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calves into the world. One thing - leads to another* 
and unless the problem is viewed and dealt 
with as a wholesr the best i mentioned efforts 
are liable to end in failure. The Viceroy is 
also interesting himself in the question of 
Improving the nutritive quality of the peasant's 
daily food. In a country where custom and senti¬ 
ment and climatic conditions favour vegetarian 
food, milk is the most valuable addition that can 
be suggested for improving the people's dietary. 
The cattle breeding movement thus fits into 
the movement for improving the diet of the 
people. In this connection, His Excellency, we 
trust, will look into the question of the adequacy 
or inadequacy of the food grown In the 
country. We published last week the speech 
of the Japanese Consul in Calcutta in which 
he said that Japan benefits India by buying a 
large quantity of cotton from her. But is it 
really beneficial to any country that she should 
grow a large surplus of raw material which she 
herself can not manufacture and must export 
to another country which returns it, made up into 
goods, to compete with her own goods in her 
home market ? Much attention is paid in the 
United States at present to the loss to the 
soil occasioned by overproduction of one or 
a few kinds of agricultural produce* It seems 
to be foolish to impoverish our soil by growing 
cotton for Japan while the growth of food 
grains on the land will directly raise the standard 
of health of the people, returning to the soil 
the unused waste matter to fertilise it, 

Christian Depressed Classes i —The question 
whether Indian Christians who were themselves, 
or whose forefathers were, before conversion, 
members of the classes known among Hindus 
as antyajas or depressed classes, are entitled to 
the special educational concessions provided for 
the latter, arose some time back in connection 
with the order of the Madras Government 
extending these concessions to the former. 
The same question was debated in the 
United Provinces Legislative Council last week at 
Naini Tat, In the Budget session some months 
ago the Government had carried against the 
protest of the leader of the Opposition, Mr, C. Y, 
Chintamani, a grant of Rs, 10 # 00G for ‘Indian 
Christians whose origin is from among the 
depressed classes, for education and for aiding 
missions working amongst the depressed classes/ 
At the Naini Tal session, Syed Zahar Ali 
moved that Government should not spend the 
grant or such portion thereof which had not 
yet been spent. The motion was supported by 
several non-official members many of whom, like 
the mover himself* were Muslims, their main argu¬ 
ment being that converts to Christianity ceased 
to be members of the depressed classes. This 
was also the opinion of the framers of the Order 
in Council where it is distinctly laid down that 
‘no Indian Christian shall be deemed to be a 
member of a scheduled caste/ Mr, Chintamani 
put the point of view of the Opposition dearly. 
His objection, he said, was not to the ex¬ 
penditure of Rs, 10,000 on education for Indian 


1 June 27 


Christian children but to the political complication 
introduced in the matter by the note defining 
the purpose of the grant. He declared that the 
certain effect of helping missions engaged 
among the depressed classes, would be 
to give a powerful incentive to the conversion 
from their ancestral faith of the depressed 
classes into the fold of those who were offering 
them worldly benefits. The Director of Public 
Instruction, Mr. H, R. Harrop, defended the 
grant for the purposes stated in the note. But 
the Minister of Education, Sir Jwala Prasad 
Srivastava, admitted that the sentence to which 
exception was taken was a very unfortunate one 
and he did not know how it had slipped into the 
budget. The point of the Ministers argument 
to which we would call special attention, is that 
it was impossible to include Indian Christians 
among depressed classes, as they had 
changed their religion* The Minister also 
stressed the fact—an awkward one for advocates 
of mass conversions—that change of religion had 
made no difference in the condition of these 
Christians. He accepted the motion which was 
passed without dissent but said he would apply 
for a grant for the benefit of Indian Christian 
children who were backward. Mr. Chintamani 
did not object to this being done. 

“Sold I a Marriage 4 ’:—We regret that in 
commenting last week on the report in The 
Bombay Chronicle that women were sold by 
raiyats to pay rent to their zamindars in Bihar, 
we accepted the story as substantially correct* 

A communication from its Patna correspondent 
has been subsequently published by our contem¬ 
porary which takes away from the sensationalism 
of the earlier news. Me. Harihar Prasad definitely 
asserts that many raiyats in Bihar had been 
compelled to pay rent by selling their daughters 
and sisters. “He also refers to a specific case in 
which ... a raiyat was confronted with the rent 
decree against him and that he could only pay 
the money by selling his daughter in marriage," 
writes the Chronicle correspondent from Patna. 
Selling in marriage -is not an evil confined to 
Bihar or Bihar raiyats alone. ‘‘Sold in Marriage 1 ' is 
a good slogan in the campaign against the dowry 
system, but In the campaign for improving the 
economic life of the Bihar peasant it is ridiculous— 
particularly so when in that very province there 
has been established an agency for marriage 
reform. A few years back a <f Marriage League" 
was started in Patna to- fight the dowry system 
which is of peculiar strength in that province. In all 
classes. From the reports of that organisation, 
the evil seemed to be as intense among the 
middle and upper classes as among the poor. It is 
very probable, therefore, that the bhly difcom 
ference prosperity would have made to the 
peasant who sold his daughter in marriage 
for Rs. 700, would have been to make him 
stand out for a higher price. To take one 
particular victim of the dowry system and hold him 
up as an instance of the hardship imposed by 
landlords on their raiyats Is a method of propa¬ 
ganda which will do little good to the cause it 
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supports. It is the more difficult to understand as 
even without it the raiyat has quite a good case* 

Baku Bhflgwandas Marriage Bill r—The 
opinion 19 gaining ground that without the 
monogamous principle, Babu B hag wand as*s 
Intercaste Marriage Bill will land the Hindu 
community in social chaos* The Bombay Hindu 
Social Reform Association has declared itself to 
be opposed to the Bill if it does not expressly pro¬ 
vide that a person who has a wife living cnn not 
take advantage of it. Professor M 4 D* Altekar 
jn a letter to the Leader of Allahabad observes 
that *‘the Bill in its present simple form, if 
passed into law, will be one of the most mischiev¬ 
ous pieces of legislation, and one more instrument 
in the hands of misguided or wicked males to 
torture Hindu women7’ The Professor continues: 
11 1 do not know about other provinces but in 
my province (Bombay) and in the neighbouring 
provinces of Berar and C, P, certain marriages 
(mostly intercaste and largely between highly 
educated parties) have taken place in which the 
husband has the first wife Jiving and in many 
cases (but not necessarily always) she happens 
to be married when she was young and not 
very much educated and an educated girl comes 
along and bags her husband and the first wife 
ia simply deserted. It is all very well to lecture 
the first wife about the sacramental nature of 
marriage and the necessity of her resigning 
to her fate, but what this new Bill, under 
the guise of reform, proposes to do is to issue 
a general license to males to give up their 
wedded wives and to effect unions with girls of 
other castes. Is the object of the Bill to 
encourage intercaste marriages or is it to en¬ 
courage the desertion of wives ? You cannot 
have it both ways. The cases may be a few 
(they are not as few as Dr, Bhagwandaa 
appears to imagine them to be) but why allow 
injustice even to a few ? Every intercaste 
marriage, now that we want it to be made valid 
by law, must be a monogamous marriage. ,, 
What Professor Altekar says of Maharashtra 
is true of other provinces, 

A Case for Enhanced Sentence:—Torture as a 
means of detecting crime, wherever restored to, is 
proof that the investigating agency is incom¬ 
petent as well as brutal* It is a sort of vindic¬ 
tive action against persons whom a policeman 
wants to admit having committed a crime but who 
.refuse to do so. Instead of taking the trouble of 
investigating a case by collecting all the evidence 
that could be traced, the policeman tortures the 
suspect to help him to get a clue. A particularly 
cowardly and brutal case of torture of two 
women—mother and daughter ■ by a Sub-Inspector 
of Police, was disposed of last week by the 
District and Sessions judge of Poona. It was a 
case of theft; and the Sub-Inspector, Agnihotri, 
sent for the two women to the village temple and 
tortured them into making a confession. Not 
finding the stolen property in the place where 
they 41 confessed * to have hidden the property, 
he again tortured the poor women with re¬ 
doubled vigour. The mother died from the 


effects before her husband, whom she had 
sent for, arrived. The Judge, according to 
the report in the Bombay Chronicle (June 23), 
held tliat violence was used to the mother and 
daughter, that the former died of the shock as 
a result of the injuries sustained at the hands 
of the accused, Agnihotri, and sentenced him 
to nine months rigorous Imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs* 100- Having regard to the enor¬ 
mity of the crime and to the position of 
the Sub—Inspector who is expected to set 
an example to his men, the sentence is 
absurdly inadequate. We hope Government 
will move the High Court to enhance the 
sentence* Conduct such as that of this police 
officer, is largely responsible for the distrust 
in Government agency especially among ignorant 
villagers. Few cases come to light- It is 
therefore important that when a case is proved, 
exemplary punishment should be awarded. 

Gandhijl and Birth Prevention ;—Irene Clyde, 
author of <4 Eve f s Sour Apples’*, writes from 
London* “Mahatma Gandhi’s answers to the 
British Preventer, in the interview in your paper 
for 1st February, were cramped by his admis¬ 
sion that intercourse was permissible and 
desirable if perpetrated for the sake of 
progeny. It appears to me that such an 
admission destroys his whole case. If for 
progeny, why not for pleasure ? There is no 
magic in progeny. It simply means attachment 
to the world of Maya —to corporeal existence in 
time. Hindu thought is no doubt concentrated 
on this continuance of corporeal existence of the 
family. But the thought of the West ia emanci¬ 
pated from it* Neither for the sake of progeny 
nor for anything else, can a really one-painted 
spirit recognize sex. Since sex spells division into 
two sects—one devoted to Comparative sternness 
and the other to comparative subservience—a 
really generous mind will energetically repudiate 
the distinction, and will press forward to 
encompass all nobleness, all sweetness and all 
independence. Neither for the sake of progeny 
nor pleasure—neither for priests* physicians 
or politicians—will it stoop to sex limitations. 
Therefore it will do nothing of this flagrant 
kind to fasten the shackles of sex upon itself. 1 ' 
This is a new argument which ignores posterity 
altogether. 

Mrs, Sanger on India :—The Union of East 
and West, of which George Lansbury ia 
president, held a reception on May 21, 1936, in 
honour of Mrs. Margaret Sanger, leader of the 
birth control movement, on her return from 
India in the Hotel New Yorker, New York City, 
Mr* Kedernath Das Gupta, Director of the Union 
of East and West, presided, and in introducing 
Mrs, Sanger, said, “We are fortunate tonight in 
having with us an American woman, who has 
been acclaimed by Dr. John Haynes Holmes as 
one of the ten greatest women in the world. 
Mrs* Sanger took with her to India, Sympathy, 
Understanding, and Kindliness, as her travelling 
companions,” We print Mrs. Sanger's address 
on another page. t 
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REVOLUTION AND REFORM- 
The most noteworthy feature of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s Autobiography regarded as 
a statement of Indian political ideology—we 
dislike the word but the Pandit is fond of 
it—is its failure to understand the point of 
view of those who hold that it is possible for 
India to fulfil her world destiny without cutting 
herself adrift from the British Empire* This view 
comes naturally to those who have worked to 
effect social and religious reforms in Hindu society 
and have not succumbed to the temptation 
to end the struggle by quitting it* That social and 
religious reform is a far more formidable under- 
takinglhan political reform, goes without saying. 
In the early days of the National Congress, that 
body was criticised for not including social reform 
in its programme of work. There were many 
apologists for the exclusion, amongst them being 
Dadabhai Naoroji and A, 0, Hume himself* 
But what caught the public fancy and seemed to 
be conclusive, was the brilliant thesis of Telang, 
based on the principle, observed in natural 
processes, of following the line of least 
resistance* Telang argued that it was compara¬ 
tively easier to persuade our. British rulers to 
grant political reforms than to persuade our 
conservative kith and kin to accept social 
reforms* To him and to many others of his 
genet ation it was a far harder task to work ' 
for social reform than for political reform. 
Many of the Congress leaders were sympathetic 
to social reform and the leaders of social reform 
were in sympathy with the political objectives 
of the Congress* There was very close co¬ 
operation between them* and the idea of quitting 
Hindu society or the British Empire as a short 
cut to social and political reforms never occurred 
to them. They accepted the British Empire* as 
they accepted Hindu society, as a heritage which 
it was their sacred duty to strive to improve and 
which it would be disloyalty to their own best 
selves to think of abandoning* There was a his¬ 
torical background to this conviction*. India 
was not conquered by the British as South 
Africa was or as Ethiopia by the Italians* 
There is no need to enlarge on this fact as Pandit 
Jawaharlal quotes from Seeley in his book 
and Seeley was the first to bring out this unique 
feature of British Indian history in his ‘‘Expansion 
of England* 5 * The British were welcomed as deli¬ 
verers from a humiliating tyranny in many parts 
of the country, nowhere worse than in the Pandit's 
own beautiful Kashmir. Due to circumstances 
which' he could not help, ihe Nehru household 
before the advent of the Theosophical Society 
and its European and American evangelists, had 
stocd completely putside the orbit of the 
movements which heralded the , Hindu renais¬ 
sance* It, or rather its head who ruled it 
with something of the rigour, of the Roman 
paterfamilias, had embraced European ism* 
conspicuously in externals, as the absolute good. 


[ June 27 


Indian reform movements lay beyond its 
purview. It is this aloofness from the main 
current of Hindu thought that accounts for 
Pandit JawaharlaFs lack of insight into the 
sentiments which made Hindu reformers regard 
British rule as on the whole a blessing not a 
curse. 

In the slight sketch of his own Life which 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy sent to Miss Carpenter, 
he said that, when he had to leave the paternal 
roof owing to his strong views on the idolatrous 
practices of Hinduism, he travelled through 
different countries within and without Hindustan 
“with a feeling of great aversion to the establish¬ 
ment of the British Power in India.” He went 
on to say : “When I reached the age of twenty 
( he was sixteen when he was expelled from his 
home ) my father recalled me, and restored me 
to his favour; after which I first saw and 
began to associate with Europeans, and soon 
after made myself tolerably acquainted with 
their laws and form of government. Finding 
them generally more intelligent, more steady, 
and moderate in their conduct, I gave up my 
prejudice against them, and became inclined in 
their favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, 
though a foreign yoke, would lead more speedily 
and surely to the amelioration of the native 
inh abi tants* 51 K an ade h eld a nd ex pressed publicly 
that British rule had replaced the personal 
rule of Indian princes by the reign of law, 
that it was a dispensation needed to discipline 
us in certain qualities of citizenship, in which 
both Hindus and Mahomedans were lacking, 
and that when its mission was fulfilled, it will 
drop off like a ripe fruit from the tree* Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy and Ranade were profoundly 
religious men but they were not fools nor were 
they lacking in patriotism. The Pandit does not 
believe in religion. His father regarded it as a 
women's affair. They may be right and the 
reformers entirely wrong. That does not justify 
the supercilious, almost contemptuous, tone in 
which Pandit Jawaharlal refers to those who cling 
to the older tradition. We hold no brief for the 
Liberals, We regard Dominion Status^ which 
they cherish as their political goal, as a misnomer 
to apply to India. We think that by their 
weakness for pulling Government chestnuts out 
of the fire even when, against their earnest 
advice, Government have chosen to thrust them 
in, they are doing great disservice to Govern* 
ment first, and to the country next. Not until 
the British public and statesmen come to 
; believe that when an Indian statesman says 
that a scheme is unworkable, he means it without 
any mental reserve that he will work it when 
it comes, can there be the basis of any sort of 
honourable understanding between Indians and 
Englishmen, At the same time, we recognise that 
many Liberals have no other reason in taking 
up this obviously paradoxical attitude than the 
apprehension that, by strengthening the hands 
of non-co-operators, they may be laying the 
country open to a repetition of the humiliation 
I and suffering which it has had to endure without 
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any tangible result* Not only does the Pandit 
bimseTf fait to appreciate the ideal of working* 
frcm within the Empire but lie dismisses the 
great speech at the Faridpur Conference— his 
Last—in which Mr. Chittaranjan Das held up this 
as a greater ideal than Independence as “the 
speech of a person who is a-little tired," . • „ 

i was a missionary,*/ ;■y ; 

, , , (By G, B, Halstead.) 

Th in la i perfectly frank story of progressive 
disillusionment, Some reader* will consider it an 
indictment of the mission system ; others a challenge 
to redeem th© true worth of the missionary impulse 
and to recast it in terms of modem social forces. 
And still others may merely dismiss it as a tale 
of utterly foolish impetuous and impractical idealism. 
However, the motive impelling me to write it U 
not the desire to sit in judgment On the entire mission 
programme and personnel, I have the greatest respect 
for a certain few mission projects and the deepest 
admiration for a considerable number of missionaries, 
both American and English, who I know are 
genuinely trying to match their: lives with their 
Gospel and th© needs of the land they are serving. 
My purpose is to relate a story of an unfolding human 
experience that 1 feel may prove both interesting 
and significant. 

On August tenth I sailed for India as a missionary 
tinder the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Early in the morning of April 
fifteenth, almost four years later 1 returned to my 
native land, no longer a missionary. Between these 
two dates my faith in the traditional mbs ion system 
had slowly dwindled until it had all but vanished. 
Moreover, my earlier. romantic ideas of the glory 
and justice of the British Empire had been replaced 
By a personal experience with the unpleasant 
reality of British Imperialism in India. But if this 
process bad proved disheartening It had also been 
very exciting at times. And 1 trust it was not 
entirely lacking In a moral. 

As I sit turning over the pages of my diary, I now 
realise how highly idealistic were my former concep¬ 
tions of missions and missionaries. Thoughts jotted 
down during my last semester in college remind me 
that I then looked upon the rank and file of missionar¬ 
ies aa true, consistent, sacrificial disciples of tho 
Galilean Carpenter, earnestly seeking to identify 
themselves with the people they bad gone to serve. 
Such ideas obviously left me feeling inadequate and 
unworthy to enter upon the ‘noble adventure* ahead. 
In my diary l now find this statement, "When 
I compare my comfortable life with those of the 
people to whom 1 am going, how can I preach the 
religion of Jesus with effectiveness... 1 have so many 
unshared goods.* 1 It was typical of the attitude of 
humility and simplicity that 1 then thought should, 
and did, characterise missionaries out on the far- 
flung frontiers of expanding Christianity. As I 
re-read these sentiments 1 am frankly puzzled as 
to whether 1 should smile ‘in wordly wisdom* at this 
earlier naive idealism. Of feel sad that something 
high and fine has been shattered, 

En route to India I met, in Geneva, Switzerland, 
C. F. Andrews, the famous English missionary and 
intimate friend of Gandhi. This saintly man at one© 
became my hero and model. Foolishly I assumed 
that most missionaries in India aspired to be like 
him. It was not long before I realised how mistaken 
1 had beeiw However, such were th© attitudes and 
Idealism with which I entered India as a missionary. 


*Th* tnt ot * thori writ* at mrlicl** girlna ■xpeu-iumc-o* cvf th* 

write* who hfc d »n» ml tax India u * miMiustry in 1038. 


I shall never quite forget my first impressions 
of the mission station to which 1 had been 
assigned. It is difficult to adequately express 
th© surprise and shock I ■ received On that first 
day as my earrings. entered the drive of the 
mission compound and I learned that the group of 
Very spacious and attractive houses immediately 
ahead were the residences of the Ynisuortary sahibs’. 

At once the thought flashed though my mind, 
and I noted it that night in my diary, “Why, 
these homes, with their beautifully kept lawns and 
gardens appear infinitely better than those of most 
middle-class American families' Yet America is 
th© richest country in the world, and India, th© 
poorest! But if my first glimpse of the exterior 
of mission homes created indelibly impressions oF 
living standards that, were in sharp and ironic 
contrast with those of the Indian masses I had 
seen since landing in Bombay, such impressions' 
were vastly strengthened and extended - by my 
initial experiences with the social lit© of the mission 
station* t \ v > 

, How these Christians could entertain in their 
expensively furnished homes! Teas that would have 
made many * Park, Avenue 1 matron look to her 
social laurels. Six and seven course dinners, done 
flawlessly and served by one or two uniformed 
bearers. Could these things really be true, I 
ndered? Was this the mission field of my idealism? 1 
fc suddenly became the strangest kind of a jig-saw 
puzzle.. I couldn't seem to make any of the pieces 
fit Here on one band was the appaling need of India 
and on th© other the very real sacrifices of many 
persons back home who were giving to support the 
missionary movement. But the living standards of 
the missionaries didn’t seem to fit with either. Some¬ 
how something tragic had happened. Someone had 
frightfully mixed up the Christian scale of values. 

1 ultimately realized that one has to go deep 
in- the history of the missionary movement for 
an understanding of this paradoxical situation. This 
was suggested by an article I read in a missionary 
journal shortly after my arrival in India. Incorporated 
in it was a copy of a financial statement of property 
and building investments of the mission in tnc year 
1864. Summarized it indicated that 24,000 rupees 
had been expended up to date and of this 12.500 
rupees, over one half of th© total, had gone into 
three large residences for the missionaries and 4,000 
more into the land on which their bouses were built* 
With the 1,500 rupees left, the mission erected a 
school house, a chapel and requisites, bouse for two 
’native* helpers and, ominously enough, th© enclosure 
for the mission ©emetaiy. Here indeed was a 
strange tale of twisted values, I thought. Sixteen and 
One half thousand rupees for merely housing 
three missionary families, and less than 7000 for a 
School house, chapel and bouses of two Indian 
workers. In time I cam© to believe that ■ most 
mi a a ton stations I visited stood as abiding monuments 
to such a past distortion. 

It remained for another aspect of the mission 
compound to give my idealism an even greater Shock. 

It was the living quarters of the servants, located 
within a stone’s throw of the comfortable homes of 
th© missionaries. Hero lived some of th© household' om 
servants of the missionaries as well as a few of th© 
college, It would b© more accurate to say, ‘her© 
existed’, for In this section 1 found whole Emilies, in 
some cases of six and seven members, existing in 
on© room, wtudowless brick houses about twelve 
by eight feet in size. In addition these tiny 
houses were shared by the families* chickens, 
goats and dogs, not to speak of those uninvited 
guests, th© mice, snakes and scorpions. It ^was 
not that these poor human creatures wanted 
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to-live. like this. . The plain fax>t'was thatMhey 
’weren't paid enough to live any better.. Most 'of 
Sheen were in debt even in spite of such low living 
standards. I came away from my first visit to those 
quarters sick at heart. Could not we missionaries 
■realize that the contrast existing between these 
miserable huts of the servants of the East and the 
Jiving quarters of the western ‘Servants of Christianity 1 
-vitiated much of our Christian message and ministry p 
How much more consistent and respected we would 
<be if our mission compounds were small working 
models of the Kingdom of God on earth for which we 
sprayed so earnestly, and about which we seemed to 
'understand so little. Efforts on the part of a 
•former missionary to substantially l : amtliorate 
-these conditions of the servants had proved futile, 
.as did mine, subsequently. The mission pleaded 
poverty. • But there always seemed to be ample 
money for any repairs that might be needed on the 
.houses of missionaries. .v •*;,.» » - • 

Salary considerations were 1 another source of dis¬ 
illusionment. In spite of my western background and 
standards, I just couldn't feel comfortable about my 
salary. It was small according to American standards 
but I soon discovered it to be more than twenty-four 
times the income of the average Indian. • The servant 
•who brought it to me received just one-twentieth 
of wbat 1 did. He had a large family to support 
-and 1 had only my wife and myself. Even more 
disconcerting was the case of . my Indian associate. 
He was at least ten years ray senior in age and 
considerably more in experience and knowledge of the 
•country, which, after all, was his motherland. When 
1 arrived in the mission college he was the assistant 
director of the hostels. I assumed that logically he would 
be made director and I would become his assistant, 
-at least for as Jong a time as it took me to adjust 
*o the culture of the country. But to my surprise 
and discomfort I was informed that I would take 
•over the position of director at once with this 
Indian man as my assistant. Protests were of no 
-avail. It was then that I learned that the pattern of 
•imperialism ha 9 come to materially define the social 
role of all white men in India, whether officials or 
non-officials. And this role is to be superior when¬ 
ever possible to the ‘native*. It appears to exert 
-almost as much force in the mission system as in the 
imperial. But to return to my assistant. When I 
took over the hostels my wife , and I, with our 
few . needs, „ were given a spacious house, com¬ 
fortably furnished by the mission, and equipped 
with large over-head electric fans in practically 
•every room. His family of eight with their many 
needs occupied quarters only half as large as ours, 
'With a.few scanty pieces of furniture supplied by 
•Che; mission and no over-head fans. It was some 
•time before I fully understood why we didn’t live in 
the quarters assigned to his family and his in ours. 
And it. was with considerable reluctance and dis¬ 
appointment that I had to acknowledge the part 
played in this paradoxical situation by totally 
unworthy and unchristian, mission , attitudes and 
policies of the mission. , . , , 

1 Crowning this contrast was the fact that he received 
a salary -less than half of mine. Moreover, he was 
mot given the allowances for doctor** bills or the 
-costs of periods of residence in the refreshing hill 
stations that I received. It wasn’t strange, I thought, 
that this man never became my friend. 

.The contrast. I have just described was largely 
•typical of the total situation In this Christian College. 
An investigation of the treasurer’s books revealed 
that the five missionary families represented on the 
payroll of the college received a total of 3,426 rupees 
per month, whereas the remaining 34 members of the 
■a caff were paid but 5,900 rupees. ; But this amazing 


story as told by figures is not complete the way it 
stands, for to make it accurate there would have to bo 
added to the missionary total a good many hundred 
rupees for sickness and hill allowance. However, 
nothing, more can, or could, be added to the Indian 
total 1 * • •• * • 

It is obviously impossible to include in this short 
story all of the disillusioning revelations that came to 
me of the inequalities between occidental and oriental 
Christians, and of the standards of living, the salaries, 
the retinues of servants and even the race prejudice 
of the missionaries. I am greatly temptai to 
tell at some length of the mission station I 
visited out in a rural area where the missionaries 
were living in the magnifioient house of a 
former wealthy rajab. Or of the medical missionary 
who spent a sum that was a small fortune in India, 
building a beautiful American colonial house in the 
heart of an Indian jungle. Or of the missionary 
family I knew that had two sets of dishes, the poorer 
for their Indian guests and the better for their 
occidental. However, I must resist such a tempta¬ 
tion for there are other experiences yet to be told 
which I feel to be of greater interest and significance. 

But it was revelations like these that gave a cutting 
edge to the statement of aa Indian friend who once 
told me, M Vou missionaries don't come out here to 
serve; you come to -enjoy.** I have often wondered 
if these miterial factors don’t constitute a rather 
tragic and all too large a part of the answer to the 
question of why so many missionaries who have 
returned to their homelands still desperately long to 
go back to “the mission field .' 1 , 

* MOVEMENT FOR WORLD CHRISTIANITY". 

The Editor, 

' The Indian Social Reformer . 

Sir, • ’ * 41 ‘ * * 

Thi 9 is to acknowledge the recent editorial on 
this Movement which appeared in The Indian Social 
Reformer, s 

I feel confident that, as the attitudes and the 
9pirit of this Movement become increasingly known, 
friends who desire a more cordial and co-operative 
attitude between the great religions will increasingly 
appreciate it . . .. 

While our Announcement made no specific refer¬ 
ence to the question of Mass Conversions, 1 feel 
that you have drawn the correct conclusion from 
the whole tenor of the Announcement While wo 
desire to faithfully represent Jesus and his teachings, 
we also desire to increasingly understand other 
faiths and we would urge Christians, not only to 
make adequate recognition, but to joyfully recognize 
the great values in other faiths and to rejoice in 
every bit of progress- that those faiths are making 
toward the enrichment of personal and collectivo 
life. 4 : 

. It is so easy for the representatives of a faith to 
desire to have their own faiths judged by its ideals 
and aspirations while they judge other faiths by 
their attainments. Any informed and sincere Chris¬ 
tian must, it seems to me, because of the great 
difference between the attainments of organi»®|i 0 Qpp| 
Christianity and Jesus' ideals and quality of lire^ 
approach any other religionwith great humility.^ We 
sorely need all the' help that the living religions 
can bring, to our troubled life today. In saying 
this, I do not mean to take an attitude unfriendly 
to conversion, though I do not' believe in 
Mass* Conversion. I do believe that men should 
follow what they believe to be the truth and 
should be ever striving for fuller truth. If, as a result' 
of something deep ana vital that has happened in a* 
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man's thought and life, he is impelled to make a 
transfer from one religion to another, I believe that to 
be his right, 1 have been much impressed by the 
recent discussion in the columns of The Indian Sadat 
Reformer on the whole question of conversion and, if 
1 have correctly interpreted your attitude, it is very 
much in accord with my own, 

Chicago. > Yours etc. 

May 22, 1036. j CHARLES. J* Ewald, 

BUDDHISM AND WORLD PROBLEMS. 
Namo tass a Bhagavato A rah a to Samma—Sam 
[Buddhassa ] 

, - (By Bhlkku Mettaya) , 

As Buddhism solved all the problems of yesterday, 
so will it solve all the problems that India and 
the world are confronted with today also. In 
our own land, there is that bitter question of Caste 
with millions of our brethren preparing to leave the 
Hindu fold. But Buddhism knows neither Caste nor 
creed. Of the Brahmin who reviled the Lord Buddha 
saying, “Stop there you wretched shaveling 1 Stop 
there you wretched Candala I " the Master calmly 
inquired : 

u Do you, O Brahmin, know who the real outca^te 
is, Or the things that make one an outcasts ? rt 
Prayed by him to reveal the true Candala, the Master 
said : 

“He that bears hatred; he that is rancorous, 
wicked and envious} he that is lost in perverse 
views and Is deceitful, know thou him as the 
Candala true, 

w Ho that doth living beings harm, whether 
once or twice born, in whom there is no ruth for 
breathing beings, know thou him alone as the 
Candala true. 

"He that, when asked to give witness, uttereth 
lies for sake of self, for sake of others, or for the 
sake of gaining wealth, know thou him alone as 
the Candala true. 

"Forcibly or with consent, he that keepeth 
company with the wives of retailves or of friends, 
let him be as an outcast© known. 

“He that, being prosperous, oherbhetb not his 
mother and father with reverent love and kindness, 
know thou him as Candala true. 

“He that striketh, or with cruel words annoyeth, 
mother, father, brother or sister, or mother-in-law, 
know thou him alone as Candala true, 

“He that, having committed an evil deed, thinketh 
* Let no one know my wicked work, '“and covereth 
his sins, know thou him as the Candala true, 

11 He that at mealtime, useth harsh words On Saint, 
Brahmin or monk that oometh through compassion 
to his door, know thou him as the Candala true. 

* He that, being enveloped in ignorance, covetous 
of some small gain, uttereth false predictions, know 
thou him as the Candala true* 

41 He that annoyeth others by word and deed, is 
avaricious, evil-minded, envious and mean, deceitful 
and hath no shame in sinning, and feareth not blame 
nor the results of wicked action, he that is un- 
conscientious, know thou him as the Candala true. 

11 These that 1 have described to Thee, these alone 
are Candatas called. Birth maketh not tins Candala 
and birth maketh not the Brahmin; actions alone 
make one untouchable and actions alone of man a 
Brahmin make. " 

This did the Lord wipe out from the brow of our 
race the shame that had lasted for long. Further* when 
the Lord took to son ship the untouchable Sunita of 
Rajagaha, and extolled bis excellence saying;— 


" Sanctifying- discipline of senses, holiest living, and 
virtue and -wisdom,—these alone make the Brahmin* 
and the highest Brahmin is he\ ” that day was 
established for ever the honour of the noble race that 
renders society the sovereign service. 

The Lord Buddha teaches even the lowest to 
become like a Brahmin and to live like a god 
wafting everywhere the fragrance of virtue. In 
Buddhist countries the lowest sit together with 
the highest and listen to the words of the 
Master. Further, when one enters the holy order, 
the highest in the land reverence him even by 
falling at his feet. An incident in the life of 
Asoka shows well how in this Aryan religion 
caste gave way to virtue and wisdom. One day 
when the devout emperor saluted the disciples of 
Lord Buddha by touching their feet with hi a head, 

, a minister told him, “My Lord, it befits thee not 
to prostrate thyself before bhikkhus of all castes/* 

To which the emperor made answer: i( Yea, by 
a sentiment of pride and delusion, fostered by 
beauty of body and power dost thou seek to 
dissuade me from prostrating myself at the feet 
of the saintly. And if my head, this worthless 
object which no man desires even if offered for 
nothing, meet with an opportunity of purification 
and acquiring some merit thereby, what is there 
unlawful in such a worthy action? Id the sons of 
the Buddha thou regardest nought save the renuncia¬ 
tion of caste and thou beholdest not their sublime 
virtues} puffed up with pride of birth thou forgetest 
thy error, both thyself and others. The Dhamma 
is concerned with virtue, and that has nothing to do 
with the caste. I f?i$n a man of high birth fulls into 
vice, he is blamed fry the ttrorld\ why then should not a 
man of lew birth tern alt honour tohen he attains the 
highest sanctity and remaim yet humble? It is by 
considering character that men's bodies are honoured 
or despised. These unworldly ascetics are worthy 
of all honour as their character has been completely 
changed and purified by the words of the Lord of 
Compassion.’' 

Fa-Hian, speaking of ancient Mathura says; “The 
faith here is becoming very popular} and all the 
kings of the countries in northern to the west of the 
desert are firm believers. When they make offering 
to monks, they remove their turbans, and together 
with their families and officials of the court wait 
personally upon the monks. At the end of the 
meal they spread carpets on the ground, and sit 
down facing the president, not venturing to sit on 
couches in the presence of monks. The arrangements 
at these ceremonies of the Faith have been handed 
down by tradition from, the time when Buddha 
was in the world even to the present day." 

Let me here 1 mention the fact that Buddhist 
kings pay homage even to their horse-keepers once 
they entered the order. i 

Now we come to war, with the fear of which 
the while world trembles to-day, I shall hero 
quote a few verses 1 had reserved from the 
Vasa la Sutta. To Bharadvaja the Lord Buddha 
said ; 

“He that destroys or lays siege to villages, 
towns and cities, and by such ignoble actions m com 
known as enemy, him know thou to bo Candala true. 

"He that being no saint, feigns sanctity, and 
is a thief in all the worlds, know thou him 
as the lowest Candala,* This Mirror of Truth we 
keep before those mighty names of history, 
Alexander and Attila, Napoleon and Nelson, Caesar 
and the Kaiser and even before the Duce and the Pope, 
that deputy of God who has surprised all the world 
by praising the triumph of his people* the barbarism 
that made an end of the independence of Abyssinia. 
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Buddhism never allows war and it Is the one 
religion that has an unbroken history of peace and 
loving service. Never was a drop of blood spilled 
for tne spread of this religion and it is the one 
religion that can prevent war, The simplest of Buddhist 
refrain from the five Aryan trader:-viz* trad* in slaves 
and animals, trade tn weapons, trade in poistm, trade in 
fish and flesh and t rade tn liquor. 

Thus the simplest tenets of Buddhism will ensure 
everlasting peace for the world* Let me here quote 
the Rev. J. T. Sunderland on the world's religions 
and war. Says this friend of humanity ; 

"If we were asked what religion has best promoted 
peace in the world, I am quite sure we could not 
say Christianity, Is it not plain that a candid survey 
of history would compel us to answer. Buddhism ? 
Indeed, it seems to be true that, if we make the 
single exception of the Mohammedan peoples, there 
have not been any where else in the world so many 
and so terrible wars during the last thousand years 
and more as among Christian peoples/ 

Again, a beautiful passage in Fielding Hall's great 
book, the Soul of a People says ; 

tl No ravished country has ever borne witness to 
the prowess of the followers of the Buddha; no 
murdered men have poured out their blood on their 
hearth-stones, killed in His name \ no mined women 
have cursed His name to high Heaven, He and 
His faith are clean of the stain of blood. He was 
the preacher of the Great Peace, of love, of charity, 
of compassion and so clear is His teaching that 
It can never be misunderstood,” 

To-day, with the sublimation of brute force by 
the West, these virtues are looked down upon as 
qualities of the weak- But India has shown the 
world that virtue is rot weakness- According to 
ILegasthenetSi the inhabitants of Aryavarta were as valiant 
as they were virtuous t and they even excelled all other 
Asiatics in valour . 

But great is the danger that lies in this teaching 
of the West. We £na even such a leader of thought 
as Herman Keyserling spurning such sublime 
virtues like gentle love, compassion, humanity, 
obedience, long suffering and altruism as feminine 
qualities, and declaring that: 

“We are already on the point of overcoming 
compassion, the fatal superstition that making others 
happy is in, itself meritorious, that altruism possesses 
value itself..*..-we are on the point of supplanting 
these ideas by the general recognition that productive 
effort is ethically justified ; that causing others to suffer 
better than atifbring with others t n 
Why did Whitman say then 

“Ido not ask the wounded person hoto he feels, I myself 
become the wounded person. My hurts turn {strict upon 
me as 1 lean on a cane and observe f 

Yes 1 banish compassion, and banish the sacrificial 
love that makes the eider duck pluck out under great 
pain the down of her own breast to make a soft nest 
for her little ones 1 The day that the whole word 
accepts these ugly doctrines, it will come to an end, 
for “each slays a slayer, and in turn is slain/ 

But so long as Buddhism is adhered to^ the world 
Will txT spared the sight of such a catastrophe, for 
the song that the faithful daily sing Is, 

u Eym as a mother, at the risk of her own life, 
saves the life of her one dear babe, so should 
limitless love be practised towards all living beings,” 
He that practises such love is a true Brahmin, and 
even in this Hie and this world he lives like the great 
Brahma, with faultless and saving thoughts towards 
alL Further^ Buddhism teaches that salvation of the 
world is through a Brahmin, a Brahmin full of pity, 
pure and wise. This Brahminhood is limited not only 
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to the twice-born, but even the humblest can gain 
it by sacred virtue, sacrificial love, unwearying 
service in the cause of humanity, and sublime 
wisdom* In our sacred books it is written that the 
next Saviour to come, the Buddha Metteyya 
(Sanskrit, Mai tray a the Benevolent or the Mother- 
loving One), will be bom a Brahmin, In the eternal 
city of Benares, Mother India then will not be a 
down-trodden land, and Benares will be called 
Ketumati, the City of Banners, and all India a 
Buddhist Nation 1 


MOTHER INDIA AS I SAW HER* 

(By Margaret Sanger) 

I want to tell you a little about "Mother India As 
I Saw Her/* The population problem, of course, 
interested me a great deal* Most of our time in 
India was spent in the large cities, but in travelling 
we went through many of the outlying districts and 
villages. We went from Bombay to Wardha to see 
Mahatma Gandhi and then to Calcutta and then 
to see the Himalayas- We came back to Calcutta 
to visit the poet. Dr- Tagore, and then on to Benares, 
Allahabad, Delhi, and JBaroda, and again back to 
Bombay, In this way, we saw a great deal of the 
country, particularly in railroads and in railway 
stations! and we met many people who come In 
delegations to meet the trains. 

Population is, I think* one of India’s greatest 
problems. There are, we are told, some S50 mil¬ 
lions of people^ with an Increase of thirty-four millions 
in ten years and of twenty millions in the last two 
years, £ do not believe that this last figure is correct* 
When the census prior to the last one was taken, 
the non-co-operation movement was as its height and 
many of the people did not register. This fact 
alone could account for perhaps some fifteen or 
twenty millions, which would increase the total at the 
time of the last census t when the noti-co-opVration 
movement had subsided. 

One of the recent aims of the public health 
program has been to lessen infant mortality and to 
raise the age of marriage. The Women's Conference 
passed a resolution to put teeth into the laws 
prohibiting child marriages by urging the penalty of 
a large fine when parents allowed young boys and 
girls below the age of fifteen to marry- By that very 
act they are going to decrease infant mortality, and 
at the same time save the lives of women. People 
are also being saved from famine, small-pox 
epidemics, plagues, and are being helped to live 
longer, ^ This will, of course, tend to increase the 
population. 

Infant mortality, however, is still high—far too 
high. Statistics show that one-fiftb of the babies 
born do not live until their first birthday and 
one-half of them dp not live until the age of fivft* 
There are three factors affecting infant mortality; 
first, the economic condition of the family, f, e. the 
father's wage 3 second, - the spacing of the 
children^ and third, where the child is placed in 
the family. We are familiar with the first two 
factors, out let us consider some statistics 
with regard to the third, and we shall be very 
much surprised to find how similar they are to 
our own figures In the United States* 

In India, of each 100 first-born children 22*7 do 
not live, and this Is only a little higher than the figure 
for our country* The second and third children have 
about the same chance of survival —2T4 of them do 
not live to complete their first year. The infant 
mortality rate increases rapidly with the fourth* 

* Address gives by Sanger at the Union of Riwt and Wert 

held under the auspera of the World Fellowship ol Faiths, New 
York City, May 21, 1U30. 
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■fifth, and sixth children because they have much 
less care. Of those who are born tenth in the family 
42 out of each 100 died in infancy; and the rate rises 
to 51 and 60 for the 11th and ISth children. 

Figures from the United States Children's 
Bureau show that the life of a baby in America 
19 also largely dependent upon where the child 
is placed in the family. As for child spacing, 
unless the children are properly spaced the health 
of the mother is greatly depleted and the child 
is not born with a sound and healthy body. If 
during the pre-natal life it is not adequately nourished 
■. g M unless the father's wage is such to provide the 
family with sufficient food, the child, of course, 
does not have a chance to develop and grow 
through early infancy* 

In all of India there are only 105 people per square 
mile, but in some villages we find that there are 
2000 and even 4000 people living per square mile. 
These people simply eke out an existence*—they are 
the poor farmer class with barely enough to cat, since 
they have not learned to use properly what little 
land they have. They know little or nothing 
of the newer methods of farming Such as 
irrigation, rotation of crops, and the proper 
fertilization of the so>L It is said that ninety-five 
per cent of them do not have what we would 
consider a ‘“full meal" a day, and that ninety-seven 
per cent live on less than five cents in American 
money per day. The figures given out by the 
British officials do not agree with these figures. 
They claim that only twenty-per cent of the people 
are very, very poor. Of course, as m all countries, a 
few people live in luxury and beauty and have some of 
the loveliest things of the world. It is difficult to find 
out the actual facts, just as it is difficult to find out 
even in America actually what ninety-five per cent 
of our people earn and what percentage go hungry. 

In the large cities in India, we find people sleeping 
cut of doors in the streets—people who have no 
homes or shelter to go to and who beg in the markets 
by day, l would far rather sleep out of doors in 
India where the nights are warm, with the wide 
blue heavens above me and the thousands of 
twinkling stars to make my roof, than to sleep 
In a crowded tenement on the Lower East Side of 
New York City, where there are eight and ten and even 
twelve persons packed into a three or two-room 
tenement with its foul and fetid air, its disease, and 
its lack of even the most necessary sanitation 1 

Welfare work to India has been largely concerned 
with obtaining the proper hospital facilities for 
women, and where formerly very few of the women 
had their children in hospitals with proper medical 
care, sixty-five per cent of the babies bom in 
Bombay are now delivered In hospitals. In 
India, a new day is dawning* They are saving 
more babies eaoh year by giving them the 
proper care In baby clinics-—physical examina¬ 
tions, ood fiver oil, and the correct diet. They 
are willing to assume the cost and make provisions 
for such care, but, as I pointed out to the officials 
and social workers in one community where they 
are making rapid strides in infant care, what are the 
provisions to be for taking care of these children 
when they reach the agea of two and three f Unless 
they know now that the families will give the same 
oare to these babies when they become of walking 
age, the mortality rates for that age group will 
rise sharply within the next five years. They 
must plan their budgets to take care of the children 
until they are able to take care of themselves, or 
supplement the family income, or give the mothers 
knowledge of how to space and control births. 

These facts had not previously been considered. 


but immediately these officials and workers asked how 
it could be done. They did not stop to parley about 
the cost or the work. They simply asked, “HowF" 
And the answer is : by allowing the mother to space 
her children properly so that she can care for 
each one until it has a fair start in life. Mothers 
should know how to plan each pregnancy. Naturally 
the small child of two or three will receive more 
attention if there is not a tinier brother or sister, and 
perhaps another baby about to be born* The 
mother cannot possibly carry on with her strength 
constantly depleted by too numerous pregnancies, bo 
that her body never has a chance to recuperate and 
build itself up* And, what is worse, she has very 
little chance of surviving such rapid demands on her 
body. ■ 

But these people asked s When can we begin F 
And I am happy to say that when I left India there 
were fifty contraceptive centres already established 
under the proper authorities either in hospitals, in 
public health clinics where the necessary information 
as to the methods is given by a doctor or nurse 
under the doctor's supervision to these mothers* 
There was no question is this moral, is it ethical, is 
it proper. It was, they understood, necessary, and 
that was all. They ; were delighted to accept the 
idea of birth control, * 1 

We held over forty- three medical meetings, and 
the attitude of the doctors was splendid, I had with 1 
me two scientific films on * The Biology of Concep¬ 
tion," and these helped in explaining the technical 
aspects of contraception to the physicians. Not only 
were the doctors willing to have these films presented 
to their own groups, but they invited senior medical 
students and trained nurses to attend. Here again. 
I was impressed by the difference in attitude—in 
India when the doctors found something of interest 
and worth while, they were only too willing to share 
it and to have it used, j . : 

1 have just one more story to tell you before I 
finish* 1 was the guest for a short time at the home 
of a very cultured family who bad three girls, but 
no sons. My coming had been discussed and the 
youngest child, who was very precocious, bad thought 
over what she had heard. Finally she came to her 
father; and said w Daddy r if you bad met Margaret 
Sanger before 1 was born, would I be here?" And 
her Daddy took her up in his arms and gave her the 
answer which I am sure you will all feel every 
parent should be able to give bis children* He said, 
“Joan, dear, if there were a hundred Margaret Sangers 
you would still be here, because we wanted you? 

Amendment of Law of Dlvopoe ?—The 

Government of India is considering whether The Jhrfian 
Divorce Act* 1863, should be amended so as to make 
it dear whether a H igh Com t should pass a decree run 
In the first instance in case of nullity of maniago, 
Section IS states the grounds upon which & decree 
of nullity may bo granted. There Is a conflict of 
judicial authority on the subject, which. It Is desirable, 
should be settled by legislation in the interest of die 
children of the disrupted or of future marriages* 
The Madras High Court Is inclined to agree with the 
Bombay view that a decree for nullity passed by the 
High Court should in the first instance be a decree rUei* 
It may be suggested that the practical arguments would 
be in favour of making the decree ]q nullity cases absolute 
in the first instance. The petitioner's own misconduct 
ought not to be a ground for refusing or rescinding a 
decree for nullity in a . proper case, for instance, where 
the respondent was already married at the time of his 
marriage to the petitioner. In such cases, questions of 
collusion are much less likely to arise. In the majority 
of cases, the grounds on which a nullity decree is granted, 
are not such as arc likely to be affected by facts ceming 
to light after the de cree* — B ombay Lour Journal. 
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education for social work,* 

- 1 ; (By Clifford Manshardt) 

This informal opening session of the Sir Dorabji 
Tata Graduate School of Social Work may well be 
ah important landmark in the educational history 
of India- India has always had social work- Men have 
always helped their neighbours in time of trouble. 
India has had and has today a long list of note¬ 
worthy social workers. There have been in various 
parts of the country spasmodic efforts for the train - 
of social workers—for the most part short 
courses of a few weeks 1 duration. But this School, 
which is opening today, represents the first attempt 
in India to raise social work to the dignity of a 
learned profession, standing on the same plane as 
graduate schools of law, medicine or education. 

Our student body is small. We have purposely 
made tt sou You' who are here today are a selected 
fellowship, drawn from all part* of India, chosen from 
oVer 100 applitants for admission to this school, and 
chosen in the belief that you are the kind of men and 
women who arc ready to profit by this training and to 
take the lead in elevating the social work of India to 
a new status, / , , 

We have limited our numbers because we desire 
the School to be a fellowship- We desire it to be a 
centre where students and faculty can join together 
in a co-operative attempt to evolve a method of 
attack upon some of our most pressing social 
problems, 

■And if you say to yourselves u What can 20 
Students do in the face of India's problems ? ” I would 
remind you that you twenty are but the beginning. 
Year by year your number will increase and the time 
will come when trained social workers will be at 
work in every Important centre in India, I think 
back to the year 1904, which marks the establish¬ 
ment of the School for Social Workers, maintained 
by Simmons College and Harvard University in the 
city of Boston in the United States, This School 
opened with one class-room, a small office and 2G 
students. By l9lG, there were schools of social 
work in 5 American cities. Within the decade, 1916 
to 1926, twenty-five schools were established- And 
at the present time there are no less than 35 full-time 
schools of social work In the United States and 
Canada- ■ ' * 

There have always been those who have contended 
that social work should be learned by experience 
and not taught. There Is something to be said for 
this contention. No amount of book learning can ensure 
that solid common sense which Is so essential 
a part of the equipment of the successful Social 
worker. On the 'Other hand common sense alone 
will not solve problems which demand specialized 
knowledge, s The professions of law, medicine, teach¬ 
ing and engineering have all passed through the 
apprenticeship Stage. It Is not So many years ago 
that the proper' training for a law student was 
considered to be a period of apprenticeship in the 
office of some established lawyer. It is only In 
comparatively recent times that schools, and particu¬ 
larly graduate schools, have been developed for these 
professions. The difficulty with apprentice training 
in social work Is that the apprentice student is 
prepared simply for, specific tasks within, the 
organization in which he finds himselfi He is denied 
that essential, weihrounded view of the whole field, 
which enables him to meet his particular problems 
in a scientific matin eh- The School of Social Work 
gives a perspective which cannot be obtained in 
any practice situation, 'A study of the history and 

" An ftddreH* dqlivartd at tbs Opening s&Adoii of tbo Sk .DombJ 
Tata Graduate Saliool of Social Work, Bombay, by Dr. Mans hard t. 
Director of tbe Suliool, Juns 32, 19313* 


development of social work in other lands, enables 
us to escape a long process of trial and to avoid the 
pitfalls into which others have fallen* 

The Sir Dorabji Tata Graduate School of" 
Social Work is, as its name implies, a gra¬ 
duate school. If social work is ever to attain a- 
status comparable to that of law or medicine, it 
is essential that the training school be of equiva¬ 
lently high academic character. The student of 
medicine must have a college background of biology 
and chemistry. The prospective engineer must have 
a preliminary knowledge of mathematics and physics-. 
Unfortunately, because of the backwardness of social 
studies in Indian colleges, we are compelled to 
offer here certain courses which should have been 
offered in the colleges, but in time that condition 
will be corrected- We look forward to die day when, 
the prospective social worker can secure such 
excellent under-graduate courses i n sociology, econo¬ 
mics, history, political science, psychology and 
biology as will render it unnecessary for the School 
of Social Work to present this background material. 

The activities of a high-grade School of Social^ 
Work fall into three general fields; the academic- 
curriculum -J practical work or field work ■, and social 
research. 

If social work is, as it is so often defined, a process of 
adjustment, the social worker must have an adequate 
knowledge of human nature in order that he may under¬ 
stand the mechanisms of human behaviour. He must 
have an appreciation of the environmental back¬ 
ground ^a knowledge of the customs, habits, desires, 
peculiarities and general outlook of the people among 
whom he expects to work. He must have an 
adequate philosophy, in order to see the relation of 
his task to the social process and to view his work 
in its proper perspective. Since the time of the 
social worker is largely occupied in dealing with, 
deviations from the normal, he must have an 
adequate conception of what constitutes normal ■ 
human relationships. The social worker is the 
one person who is expected to know all the avail¬ 
able sources of relief for those in trouble—economic* 
medical, legal, or what not He is society's trouble 
specialist- * ■ 

The major part of the curriculum of most schools 
of social work deals with what is called Social 
Case Work and its allied subjects. Under this 
heading comes the great number of problems con¬ 
nected with family welfare-^such as broken homes* 
individuals in need of advice, of medical treatment, 
of employment, of interpretation to other members- 
of their group. In our study of social Case Work 
we enter such fields as mental hygiene and psy¬ 
chiatry, medical social work, child guidance, voca¬ 
tional guidance, juvenile delinquency, probation and 
parole. We survey the various processes by which 
the individual who has not achieved a satisfactory 
adjustment to the demands of life is consciously 
adjusted to his social environment. The field is so 
vast that some schools give their entire attention 
to social case work alone. 

While much of social work is conducted by¬ 
private agencies, a great amount of work in, 
every country. is carried on by the State, For 
this reason we consider the general field of public- 
welfare administration,—studying Government efforts- Off! 
to deal with public health, maternity and child 
welfare, the eare of the blind, deaf and mentally, 
deficient, housing, city planning, industrial welfare 
and the administration of justice. Although social 
work in most countries has begun under private 
auspices, the trend of the times is more and more 
toward* the development of public agencies supported 
by the public funds. Such departments of 
Government need competent administrators as well as 
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' Able men and women who can da the rank and file 
work, especially , that of' r individualizing and 
.tiumanizing social treatment. :/ . ■, - : ► . vj, ■ *■ ■■■ 

A close !y allied field deals with social legislation: 
*the drafting and administration o| laws relating' to 

■ social welfare. The social worker should know the laws 

- connected with such every day matters as adoption, 
t inheritancei eviction, wage claims* street begging, 

■ -offences against children, pi os ti tut ion* and the 

- commitment of the insane. He should not only know 

- 'the laws as they stand* but should also be ready with 

■ constructive suggestions for their improvement. The 
r passing of laws providing widows* pensions and home 

- aid to mothers, for example, have practically 
revolutionized certain departments of social work in 
► the West, making orphanages in many centres 
\practically obsolete by providing home care for 
tieedy children. A knowledge of what has been done 
in the West is of genuine value to India. We would 

* disclaim any Attempt to follow slavishly Western 
patterns, but at the same time worthwhile ideas are 

'. worthwhile Ideas, whatever the source, ' • m *• 

I have already referred to the importance ’ of a 
f knowledge of the history of social movements, but 
will once more call it to attention in passing. In 
.social work as in walking, the longest way around is 

- often the shortest way home* 

So much for academic curriculum*^ 1 turn now to , 
: a brief consideration of practical or Bela work. Just 

■ as the medical. student engages in clinical work io 
..the hospital, so the social worker undertakes Held work 
in various functioning social organizations as a part of 
his training* Field work ia not to be confused with 
.apprentice training* Field work is not a substitute 
. Tor Solid work iti the classroom. The purpose of field 
work is rather an attempt to clarify technical in¬ 
struction. Just as the botanist goes into the 

-fields to study plants and flowers to supplement 
"bis text book knowledge* and just as the geologist 
turns from a study of bocks to the study of rooka, so 

► the social worker goes from the class room to the 
appropriate field work activity, using the field work 

■ as a means of clarifying and adding point to the 

* class room instruction. Schools of law make no 
attempt to provide field work.. The young doctor 
docs not begin his serious inttrncshtp until after he 
has completed hh course. So it should be in social 

*work* Field work must not overshadow the 
academia studies, Its purpose is purely supple- 
jneotary. The feel of actually "doing . some thing** 

/ may give the student a thrill of satisfaction which is 
anore definite than that which accompanies his class 

► room work. But mere doing is not necessarily 
■sound training and the field work question must be 

,* viewed in its whole perspective. 

■ The. third major activity of a School of Social 
.Work is that of social research. A school of social 
■work is not a graduate school of Economics or 
-Sociology. While sociology seeks to understand 
social phenomena, social work seeks to manipulate, 
-change and control the materials with which it deals. 
Sociology seeks to understand the laws of bumin 

. association, while social work seeks to apply these 
laws. The research activities of the School of 
Social Work are therefore eminently practical, dealing 
with the every-day problems ot social life. But 

- .though practical, the research for which this School 
stands is both scholarly and accurate, We want to 

- Jmow how to discover facts and how to interpret 
-them to the best advantage when they are found. 

The Sir Docabfl Tata Graduate School of Social 
Work does not stand for a narrow specialization* The 
first schools of social work were for the most part 

- training classes held by social work organisation3 for 
.the benefit of their own, employees. The schools 


accomplished their purpose of training mean and 
women to fit into the immediate pressing situation, 
but they did not give th*t general background which 
Is the necessary - accompaniment of all sound social 
work* Through the years American schools of social 
work have tended to be dominated more or less by 
institutional needs* The emphasis in British schools^ 
oh the other hand, has been upon social philosophy 
and the development of a proper attitude of cnird 
toward social problems* A study of catalogues of 
American and ^ British schools reveals a wide 
divergence of opinion concerning methods of training. 
We are attempting in this School to provide both a 
philosophical background and a practical outlook- Wo 
do not believe in a narrow specialization, which 
prepares simply for one type of social work- A 
young man does not enter a medical college to study 
Only eye .diseases, heart disorders or gynecology. 
He first takes a general course of study and then 
undergoes his specialization. Similarly a law student 
does not confine his studies to criminal law or to 
corporation law* ■ He covers the whole field of study* 
It is our opinion that a social worker in order to be 
prepared to meet effectively the multiplicity of com¬ 
plex situations in which he will find himself, must 
have much wider background thin a knowledge 
or a particular type of work u He must' develop 
habits of thinking which will stand him in good stead 
when he is confronted by a situation that is out 
of the ordinary* He must bo prepared to face each 
new situation on its own merits and without pre¬ 
judice. __ He should combine within r himself both 
the critical attitude of the student;and. the enthu¬ 
siasm of the man of action* He should cultivate 
reading habits which will serve him in good stead 
throughout his career* ■ * '■ 1 „ p 

The development of reading habits is a point 
which cannot be overemphasized- The faculty at 
the institution has been chosen with great care, 
and will, 1 believe, direct your class room work ia 
a satisfactory manner. But in addition to your class 
room work, make it an early habit to use the library* 
Our library is not large, as University libraries go, 
but every volume in the library has been carefully 
selected. Move around among the cases and read 
those books which seem to you to bear upon your 
particular interest. Expand your interests. De> 
not be bound by required readings, but use the 
library as an indispensable tod for your complete 
education. r % : 

„ The materials ot social work, dealing .as they da 
with social life are in the very nature of things often 
transient For this reason the Library is. supple¬ 
mented by a well-stocked periodical room, where 
you may put yourself in touch with current thought 
and movements. Looking back upon my own Uni¬ 
versity, education, I place the influence of - books 
above that of the classroom, and the reading habit, 
has become so much a part of my life that during 
my eleven . years in India it has been my rule and 
pleasure to read one solid book every week. 1 know 
of no Oih r way to keep one** self alive and abreast 
of current thinking. , 

f The profession of social work is pre-eminently a 
profession calling for rich qualities of personality. 
The individual who is in trouble who needs food, 
clothing, shelter, medical attention, legal assistance, 
or help on personal, ethical or psychological problem® 
—comea to the social worker for aid* The satisfactory 
adjustment of such a wide variety of problems is a 
severe tax upon the abilities of the social worker. 
He must not only know how to get things done, but 
r must also be able to hold the confidence of bis clients 
while the machinery is being put in motion. To 
help men to hope when they themselves feel them is 
no hops is no mean problem. We In this institution 
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connot “make" personality. Your biological inherit¬ 
ance has had much to say about that question. But 
wre can, I believe, help you to develop intelligent 
sympathy, social Imagination and some of the inner 
qualities which will give you confidence, poise and 
balance. An academic curriculum which neglects 
personal values is not of much worth. < 

And as a final word, may I beg you to be humble. 
You are graduates studying in a graduate school, 
"but there is much that both you and we : of the 
faculty have still to learn. It is not our function to 
belittle the achievements of the host of untrained 
men and women who are doing social work in this 
country today. Some of us will never attain to their 
stature. But the fact that we are here should mean 
that we' sense the magnitude of India’s social 
problems, and in our own quiet way are seeking to 
prepare ourselves to play some - part in bringing 
about their solution. ; : 

• CASTE AND IVDUSTRIAL PROGRESS.* 

(By Chandrakant Anant Phadkar.) 

One of the mo9t serious disadvantages of the caste 
system is that it prevents that close correspondence 
between inborn capacity and industrial function 
which is such a fundamental element in economic 
progress and welfare. 1 he moment you divide your 
men into water-tight compartments on the mere 
accident of birth irrespective of their temperament 
and qualifications and at the same time refuse them 
their birthright to develop their natural capacity and 
faculties to the bighest possible limit, you deny your 
nation all the ad\ antages that otherwise would have 
added to the store of national wealth and wellbeing. 

Again, in a country where agriculture more or 
less supports and over of the population, 

the caste prejudices and habits of the mass of 
the workers prevent their taking up other occupa¬ 
tions to utilise their spare time. A man may have 
insufficient land to support his family, but if he is 
of good caste he cannot take to weaving or work 
for hire because that would lower his social standard 
or status. This difficulty is enhanced by the laws 
of tenant rights which have sub-divided holdings 
until they are minute in area. 

Another great drawback is that the caste system 
prevents free mobility of capital and labour. 
Mobility of labour is hindered by making a change 
of occupations or of place difficult As under the old 
system of handicrafts the artisan uses his own 
capital/immobility of labour necessarily implies 
Immobility of capital as welL Furthermore the 
system leads to the formation of rigid non-competitive 
groups leading to the over-crowding of certain* 
occupations and an undue advantage being given 
to others that He strongly entrenched behind the 
caste walls artificially protecting them from external 
competition. > * • 

: The ca9te system impedes the progress of large- 
scale enterprise in various way 9 . In the first place 
there is a lack of speedy adjustment between demand 
for and supply of a particular kind of labour. In the 
second place the system militates against the 
minute sub-division ot labour characteristic of modern 
large scale production. Besides, owing to the 
caste system It is difficult to bring together intellect, 
manual labour and capita! which are often isolated 
from each other forming separate castes. Then 
again, consumption becomes localised and sectarian 
as every caste distinguishes itself from every other 
In its mode of living, with many differences as 
regards food, apparel, utensils, etc. A very large 
variety of commodities is, therefore, to be produced 
but for each single commodity on a smaller scale. 

" Extracts from the prize msmy selected by the Bombay 

Provincial Social Reform Association. 


The result is that thought the country is large the:- 
scale of production tends to be small, making econo¬ 
mies of large-scale production difficult of realisation- 
Another minor point is that improvement In the eco^ 
nomio conditions of r the socially lower classes is not- 
always reflected in a better standard of life, there 
being no chance of the lower classes being admitted 
into the fold of the higher classes and thus by force 
of example adopting ; the superior standard of the 
latter. . • *. ' • j ... v..i .. j • * { . 

. The lower castes especially were bound to the 
village of their birth; they could never be more than 
strangers in another. In times of famines and dis¬ 
tress the people could not leave their ancestral j 
village lest they lose the hold on bare subsistence 
which their village assured to them. The normal 
operations of the laws of supply and demand which, 
connect communities of people with natural resources 
have been rendered difficult in a country where the 
individual finds himself under caste . restrictions*. 

The finest art and workmanship, in India,-. 
as in other countries have been produced at 
times when individual . ideas have had freedom ■ 
to work without restraint from system or tradition 
in 3tyle and methods. Copyists are never efficient 
craftsmen; they can never produce an original 
idea in design or execution; and the tendency of" 
caste can only be to produce generations after 
generations, 1 imitators and copyists. The individual 
born m a caste can never find his plioe in 
society for which he is fitted by his ability. 

In a caste-ridden society each man's lot and 
function are fixed; he cannot change them; be 
cannot rise above them. The want of spontaneity 
and enterprise of the spirit that dares and dies 
is only the natural result of centuries of caste 
repression and caste domination. 

But more than all this is the curse that affects - 
Indian life in its attitude to the depressed classes*,. 
These are mainly aboriginal castes of the tribal 
types; they are regarded as unclean. Washermen 
will not wash for the lower castes nor barbers shave 
them. In some castes the touch of a low ca 9 te man 
makes it necessary for a man of higher caste to be 
the and change his clothes. In others, his entry 
into a house defiles ■ all the water therein. These 
untouchables over 50,000,000 in number, are kept in 
a state of abject submission and helplessness. Such 
a condition of affairs involves not only the eco¬ 
nomic waste and the moral degradation ' of the 
low caste themselves, but the moral degradation 
of the society as a whole. 

' In all civilised societies * except those founded 
upon a rigid caste system, the social ladder exists;: 
and every step forward in democratic organisation, 
everything that throws the world more completely 
open to talent, that finds the right man for the 
right place and the square peg for the square hole—^ 
educational facilities, scholarships, personal agencies— 
all such things contribute to the perfection of the 
social ladder by which the ascent of merit and the 
descent of inaptitude are made easy, 
r The caste system produces amongst people of 
higher caste a disinclination towards certain occupa¬ 
tions and forms of' labour normally^ followed by the 
lower classes and thus often prevents them from, 
improving their economic position and intensifies .q, 
the evil resulting from the overcrowding of certain 
so-called genteel professions. • • 

Another loss entailed by the caste system comes 
from the existence of caste prejudices egainst the 
use of certain methods of improvement in agricultural 
and industrial production; the objection to the use of 
bones, fish and nightsoil as manure for agricultural, 
land entertained by many castes is an instance in. 
point. 

( To b* Continue!. ). 
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( fiegfateted under the Bared* Oompanle* Act III of IS»T \ 

Huh Orrjt*:—BAR OX*A* 

Briitche^:—Bombay, Ahmedabid, Niv«rf, MeTiune 
Oebhol* fvtrnjtp Pttiad. Potent, Arttrell, Ilh<iycar*r t Sldhpv t 
Karlen, Kalo), Kadi, Kapadwmij, Dwariu, and Port Qkbi* 

HariJ C N.O,) 

CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED Ra 4 o,omm 

CAPITAL PAID-UP — « 30,00,0011 

RESERVE FUND ... n 33,50,000 

DtBEOTOBS; 

Mr. WaltEiand Hlracbantf (Chfllrmio), 

Shctb Durjjapranad 5h4mbhupnua<] Laakarl, (Mill 
Agent 1 AtimcdabaiL > 

Toolaldna KUachied Eaq., [KHa^hand ^DevcTiand & Co, 
Ltd., Bombay.) 

Mr, Glrdhirlal Dodabfial Parlkb, E.A., LL 3 * B a rod a, 

R»f Ratna BhalEal DaJIbhal Amin, a A.* IH, 5 , < 3 . Li 
(At* ringing Agent, Alembic Chemical World Co„ Ltd,, 
Bared a,) 

Seth PranaulcIvIaJ Maratlal (Shorrock filllla, Ltd, 

Abmedibad.) 

Mr, 3 . D. Saklatwala (Tata Sons, Ltd* Bombay,) 
MrCKrUhparafl Vlthalrae Upiap, 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 

Interact on dally balance* Exam Rb, 500 ta H*. 1*00,000, 
will bo allowed at I per eanfc. par Inoam tad or iamj o vm 
R*. LOO,OOO by apaalal arrangement. He lutoroat wbldb 
doe* not ooma to 3 a. 0 par half* year will be allowed, 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

BoDsind for long or abort period! on term* which may a# 
laoKtalned oa application. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFT 3 AND GASH CREDITS. 


tarma to be arranged 


The Bank grant* aoeommodatlon 
against approved annrfUoa. 

The Bank undertake! on bob all of It* ooneUtuant* lh« *afe 
Custody of Share* and SeourltfHand the eoUaotton of dividend* 
and Interest tbnreoa 1 tt also undertake* the sale and pmabaa* el 
Onvamment Paper and all deenriptlDn# at Steak at moderate 
9 barge* particular* of which may be learnt on application, 

SAVINGS BANK pEPOSITS* 

Do peel ta received In Saving* Bank aieepnnta and Saving* Bank 
dopoatt account*. Internet on Ikw 1* allowed at A pa* cent pw 
annum. Ruloa on application. 

W, G, GBOONDW A TER* 

Qfiuna] Uatugn, 


THE SC1NDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY* LIMITED. 

Fortnightly sailings between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma calling at Galls Tndoorto 

Colombo and other 0ITI 

according to demand. 

For Freight and other particular* apply to— 

NAEIOTAM MORA&JEE * Co* 

A?mU 

Eudaraa Boose, il* dprott Road* Ballard 

. 1-2* Bombay* 
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Branches r—. 


Rs. 2*00*00*000 
„ 1,00,00,000 
„ 1,04*00,000 


THE BAHK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(Eetabllshed 7th September IOO0.) 
nr OOTLFORATED UBCDEE THB INDIAN COMPANIES AOT 
YI OF LB82, 

HEAD OFKCEl 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon St-, Bombay, 
BANDRJV, (Near Bombay,) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughey Road, Bombay. 
KALBADEVI ROAD* BOMBAY, 
(Comer of Picket Road-) 
AHMEDABAD, 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch, 
CALCUTTA. 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. 

POONA CITY, 

RAJKOT. 

„ SURAT, 

Capital Subscribed .... 

Capital Called up .... 

Reserve Fund .... 

London Agent? :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs. BOO to 
Ra. 1,00.000 @ 1 % per annum. Interest on balances in 
excess of Ra. 1,00,000 allowed only by apodal arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Rs. 5 per half year. 

FIXED DEPOSITS, 

Deposits are received fixed for one year or for abort 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
Application, 

** Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rules on application,* The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Tractor business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application* 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 
The Bonk undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It aba undertakes the scale 
and purchase of Government paper and all deacriptioua of 
ktock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. A* G* GRAY, 

Manager- 

LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

outright payment of the Insurance 
money to the widow or children in 
one lump fturn is a great mistake. To 
apply a real test you would only ask 
yourself how your wife would invest such 
a sum now without any help whatever 
from you. The woman has been ^All 
the Wife and Mother * is ill-equipped to 
invest and safeguard funds designed to her 
family's protection for many years. 

Therefore take advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

For further particulars apply U :—. 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANE EXECUTOR: 
AND 

TRUSTEE CO„ LTD 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 

£££AD OFFICE: ApolloStrwt, Fork Bewail* 


BSANOKBiai 


Bararuatf (District Poona: 
1*1 a.mpur (District 5 Atara' 
Karad ( H u 

Tssgsod f ,i >i 

datura ( „ H 

Klrlotikarwadl ( „ „ 

Shlrtlfl ( - 

Koregaoii ( „ „ _ 

Kopergaoa (District Ahmed- 
oagar), 

Sbevgaou ( „ „ 5- 

Ahmed no an™ » .» ). 

Bhlwnnd) (District Thana), 
Palghar ( n « ), 

Kalyan C » n )* 

Alcltij (District Stielapur). 


Viraiofani 

Dhulla 

Doadalcbt 
Nandurbar 
Shlrpur 
Shahsda 

Snfcrl 

Slndkbeds 

Malegacu 

Satan a 

Kalwaq 

Dohad 

Kalol 


(District Ah ma 

dabad} 
(District Wwl 
KhaddesbJ* 

Si “ >' 

ah " ; 

( M » > 

( ** H > 


(District Nnatfcp 

t . « ji 

t _ ** H A 

(District Panch 

Mahals), 


.DlHEOIOBa 


Frot V. G. Rala.T 
R. N. Rtkiadnys* Eaq, 

A* F„ Rulkaml* Esq„ 

D, W, BUai, Usq,, 

F. B. Laxmo&hivai'* Eflq« 
0. M, Gandhi, Esq*., 

H&o Bahadur R. T, Vanda) 
V. I*, Mehta, Esq,* 


—* -* Ra * 3 , 4^,900 


BlrObuuUal V.Mshta., SL0.QX, 

Sir Ijslnbhhl 3amaIdas, Kk* 

Madhowjee D* Thao kersey. 

E«qi, 

Bi O. Sartaya, Esq** 
o. F. Murddabwar, Eeq^ 

B. N. Kfekvam* Esq,* 

B3SABH CAPITAL- 

(Fully Paid! * 

X DEPOSITS fixed far tmfl year and shorten* or longer wmioi* 
an aoaflptod. Sat m and ctkar parttaaiar* may be 
from tbs nndtrraiguod. 


*, OORRTLNT AOOOUKT 0 an 
BooEetlra and Individuals- luteroA lj 
not exceeding Rs, 1,00.000* 


tor Oo-spwatlvi 
op dally baJamai 


S. SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS an accepted' and fokroit 
paid al 9 par cent, on minimum monthly balanniu, Boia m , w 
be obtalnud from the uodarnigaed* * 

4* Dralte an Issued on dUtiLal and cttrar town* oa terms te k* 
■•aertalned on application* 

E. Tbs Bank finanaod only ragjstaiad Oo^peratf^ Qooiotlm In 

ihfl Bombay Fnsldonay* on the raoemmandatlon Q( ttk0 

Oo-cparatlnSoQlekl«, Bombay Prwldeooy, * ,f 

*• Aooonuta an audited quarterly by a firm or Insomoratad 
AdoounUct* and yearly by a Bpratil Gunriuuent 
Quarterly atatemente oj finanolal paitlon an publlebed la iha 
" Bombay Gtj'remmont a&Eetto.” 

YAIK0NT3 L fllHHtA, 

Managing, Dtroa tor,. 


VERT IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922 
known as the Malavia Conference- ’ * 

The reminiscences -of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between. Lord Reading's 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists* The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Report contains interesting corres- 

E ondence including correspondence 
etweeu the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma GandhL 
Price An. S including Postage. 

For CcpiM Apply £& :— 

The Manager, 

Indian Social Reformer, 
KamakshiHouse, 
Bandra, Bombay 2flL 
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CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 

realpatidar.com - 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
of the many uses of cement and concrete. * 

# All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors. 

# The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking. 

# The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 
producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost 

# The Association is debarred by'its memorandum from making profits— 
its existence is justified only if it succeeds |n being helpful. 

# For further particulars write to , V " 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. t 

1/you are interested in obtaining' a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 

Construction , write to P* Q> BOX 3p7, Bombay/quoting reference /. S* P*/36. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. / 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the. 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs, Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Rolland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as. extra.— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. AA TA RAJ AN. 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 (inland), 5sh* (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S. A.), postage and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay^ 20, 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 


realpatidar.com 


AMRUTANJAN balm 

FOR THE GORE OF 

Cold, Cough, Headaches, Bheomatiam, Swellings wad iA olhtf 
kinds of Achu knd Fain*. 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 

BOMBAY » MADRAS* 
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It has been said that beauty 
is not a luxury but a Social 

i 

necessity.... A flawless skin 
is one of the foundations of 
beauty.... Mysore Sandal 
Soap is matchless for the 
complexion. 


^ 3UAI 

Obtainable ^Everywhere* 


Printed by J*1 B. Daba*h, Manager, The Commeroiel Printing ifres*, 10G* Ceweeji Petelk Street, Fort* Bombay, 
flwaminath Nnt*r&ja.n ter the Proprietor* of tho ■'Indlftn Bootel KeTonBer" Edmitea, at ICO, Cornel P*te! Street, Fort* Bombay^ 
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bf "| —m b. as hsrsta a* truth, mod as uncompronjiaiu* ■» juatlct ! I am U> «aro«t—I wilt not equivocate--1 will*“* 

«cu«Tl V »1 not*retreat a'ting le incb-^nd / Sill t* **ord. “ w iluam Lloyd Garrison m the Ub, rotor. 


oontemts 


Tbi EnjwOT and ths League. 
Bengal Hindu* and tb* Com- 
pinnal Award. 

Demand for Weightaga. 

The Co-oporatl ve bloTemeni. 
Pratiloum Maniagee, 
MatrtcuTatloD- 

HJudn WfltMo'n Property Bill. 
Kotkar^Nehiu Conttaverej. 

Boo Lai Reform—Social *S«rvkn 
—Soolallem, 


Tba Hindu Inter-oaata Mttrl- 
ftR* Validity Bill. 

I wu a Miae-ionary 
The Co-Operative Movement. 
Hitbiem * Universal Religion. 
America Facee the East* 

The German'* Vacation. 

Caete and Industrial Prognsee, 
Italy in Ethiopia. 

Race Relation* in South Africa. 


NOTES 

7 be Emperor anilthe League The Council 
of the League of Nations had the greatest day in 
its rather humdum existence when the Emperor 
of Ethiopia, robbed of his crown and country 
by a fellow member of the League, stood 
before it to appeal to the conference of 
the world which ft is expected to represent, 
for justice against Italy, Mr. Motta, the Swiss 
representative, tried to get the Council to 
prevent the Emperor's appearance before it. 
but the Irish Free State President, De Valera 
who is one of the few statesmen who are 
true to their convictions in their speeches, insisted 
that the Emperor should have his say, and 
the Council, to its credit, took the same view. 
The Emperor spoke in his native Amharic, and 
it is clear even from the highly subdued reports 
of Reuter that Hifl Majesty spoke with great 
dignity. The mediccrities who constitute nine- 
tenths of the League Delegations* will never in 
their lives listen to a more moving address from 
a greater man. Some lines learnt by heart at 
school of the British Warrior Queen, Boadicea, 
bleeding from the Roman rods, pleading before 
the hoary Druids to avenge her wrongs, seem to 
suit the occasion. The Druids could assure her 
from their spiritual insight that Rome shall 
perish because of her brutalities. The League 
delegates had no such Intuition. They had only 
the instructions of their Governments. We do 
not know whether or not there was an Indian 
delegation. We hope there was none. If there 
was, it would be a great humiliation to this 
country that in this historic occasion it sat 
tongue-tied, knowing full well that Indian sym¬ 
pathy is whole-heartedly with the Emperor and 
Ethiopia. The British representative, Mr. Eden, 
declared that there should be no reccgnL 
lion of the Italian annexation of Ethiopia, 
As for the sanctions, the Russian representative* 
Mr, Litvinov, was right when he said that 
economic sanctions cannot right the wrong done 


to E thiopia. On the contrary, economic sanc¬ 
tions cause far more injury to the civil population 
than to those who are responsible for the 
criminal aggression, Mr, Litvinov also said that 
unless one or two great Powers take upon them¬ 
selves to act without waking for all the 
League Members to join, there was no hope ; 
of thwarting ' Italian plans. This is. 
perfectly true- Where is America ? We read k 
that she is building a great fortress some¬ 
where to hoard her gold l Moral issues have r 
apparently no concern for her. We ^ are 
pleasantly surprised to find that the prevailing 
opinion in the League Council is that the 
League's power to take action against aggressors _ 
like Italy should be increased and not, as has 
been suggested in some British papers, that the 
League should be deprived of even its present 
powers and reduced to an advisory role. 

Bengal Hindus and the Communal Award :— 

According to a United Press message published 
in the Tribune of Lahore an influential memorial, 
signed by nearly all prominent Hindus of Bengal, 
has been submitted to the Secretary of State for 
India praying that His Majesty in Council may 
be pleased to make an order for “effecting joint 
electorates in place of separate electorates and to 
restoring to the Hindi minority their due share of 
representation on the basis not merely of their 
population strength, but also their established * 
economic, cultural, political and administrative im¬ 
portance.*' The Hindus of Bengal, though numeri¬ 
cally a minority, it is argued, are overwhelmingly 
superior in all other respects. They are 6 4 per 
cent of the total literate population of .the Province. 
More than 80 per cent of the schoolgoing 
population, 87 percent of the legal, 80 per cent of 
the medical’ and 83 per cent of the commercial 
professions, are Hindus. The memorial requests 
that “pending the decision of their claims to a 
larger amount and weighlage of representation 
the status qtto be maintained in respect of 
communal representation in the Legislature in 
the absence of any fresh communal agreement.** 
The signatories are headed by the poet, Tagore* 
the philosopher. Sir Brojendranath Seal, the 
scientist. Sir P. C. Ray, the Maharaja of Bund- 
wan* Sir Nilratan Sircar. Sheth jugal Kishore 
Birla, Mr. Ramanand Chatterjee, Dr. Radha- 
kumud Mukherjee and several Congress leaders. 
An influential deputation, it is added, is likely 
to go to England shortly in support * of this 
representation. 
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|U Demand lor Weightage:—The Marquess of Zet- | 
land has expressed publicly his opinion that the 
Communal Award is harsh and unfair to Hindus 
in Bengal and the deputation will find him 
personally sympathetic* But he accepted the 
office of Secretary of State for India on the 
understanding that he will not seek to give effect 
to his views on the Communal Award. Now 
that Sir Samuel Hoare ts back in the Cabinet, 
he is most unlikely to get that body to agree 
even if he is prepared to risk resignation, to go 
behind that understanding. However that may 
be, we are surprised at the demand for 
weightage on account of cultural, economic and 
political superiority made by the eminent Hindu 
gentlemen whose names we have noted. It has 
been hitherto the strongest point of the Hindu 
protest against the Communal Award that it did 
not ask for weightages anywhere and that all 
that it wanted was that the franchise should be 
based on a non-communal and equal principle for 
all sections of the population* The present Bengal 
demand for weightage on account of economic 
and cultural predominance, is a deviation from 
this sound principle, ' It not ■ only does not 
enhance the weight of the representation but 
it lays the Hindus of Bengal open to the retort 
that a community so predominant in all. walks 
of life, should be able to make Its influence felt 
in the administration, whatever the disparity in 
its representation in the Legislature* Incidentally, 
the representation is a public repudiation by 
the leaders of Bengal Hindus of the Congress’ 
attitude of neither accepting nor rejecting the 
Communal Award* . , * » . . j ■ 

The Co-operative Movement The Bombay 
Suburban Co-operative Workers 5 Conference 
was fortunate in having Mr* B. G, Kher, one 
of our most thonghtf unsocial workers, to preside 
over its deliberations last Sunday. Mr* Kher in 
his address urged the importance of relating the 
movement to the life and needs of the community* 
All the work for improving communications, 
introducing better methods of cultivation, or 
raising finer cattle would be just wasted effort, he 
said, unless the agriculturist was relieved of his 
burden of indebtedness^ and, if we may add, 
prevented (rom again getting into debt. In a 
reference to official influence on the Co-operative 
Movement in India, Mr* Kher remarked that there 
■was no room for bossing and that the sooner it 
was freed of its association with the Government 
the better it would thrive in India. This observa¬ 
tion applies with equal force to the concen¬ 
tration of influence in the hand of wealthier 
members of a society who generally try to 
convert a co-operative enterprise into a profit- 
making' one* J - In discussing the possibilities 
of cooperation, Mr. Kher laid special emphasis 
on improvements in the food of the community, 
particularly in regard to milk, ■ which can come 
most easily through co-operative societies, ■ So 
long as the middleman is necessary in transporting 
goods from producer to consumer, there will 
always ■ be the danger of adulteration. As 
a social movement, co-operation is invaluable Is 


so far as it instils a self-reliant spirit In the 
members of a community. In this sphere the 
social worker’s best achivement lies in keeping 
himself in the background, unobtrusively. We 
print extracts from Mr. Kheris address on 
another page. * - ^ 

Pratiloma MarriagesMr* Tatachariar in 
his article on Dr, Bhagwandas 5 Bill which 
we publish this week, apparently regards the 
measure as too advanced in so far as it 
permits marriages in which the woman belongs 
to a higher caste. But as a matter of fact 
the Bill is principally intended for this purpose. 

So far as marriages where the husband has 
the higher caste are concerned, the courts in 
at least two provinces already recognise them 
as valid* Mr* Tatachariar's quaint reference to 
the 4f seed being ever superior to the soil” is 
difficult to follow even if it is, as he says, supported 
by most modern scientists* Mr* Tatachariar is 
topical in taking his analogy from agriculture but 
what is the common ground between seed and soil 
to enable us to judge the quality of the one in^ 
terms of the other?. More interesting is the 
question raised by our correspondent regarding 
the caste of the children of mixed marriages* It 
is significant that few of the reformers who 
have initiated inter-caste' marriage bills, have 
considered the point. They have not unnaturally 
argued that those who contract an inter-caste 
marriage, are emancipated from caste* To 
them the marriages contemplated by their 
reform, are against Hindu law and practice. 

Mr* Tatachariar, on the. other hand, regards 
inter-caste marriages as sanctioned by Hindu 
law, provided the man is of a higher caste then - 
the woman* For this reason he wants Dr 
Bhagwandas to restrict his reform, to such 
marriages and to consider the caste of the 
children of mixed parents* The point is J of’ 
some importance to those who believe in the 
caste system, as Mr. Tatachariar does, but to 
the reformer it is only of academic interest. 

Matriculation :—Writing on the agitation in 
Bombay over the poor results at the last 
Matriculation examination held by the Univer¬ 
sity, the Hindu observes that in Madras also the 
same state of things exists, and that though the 
agitation there in regard to this question has not 
been as aggressive as in Bombay, the situation 
created by the small percentage of eligibles is 
■ regarded as quite as serious and the manage¬ 
ments and headmasters are giving the subject 
their earnest consideration. The situation is 
not confined to Madras and Bombay* It, is 
acute in Calcutta as well* The object of 
Matriculation is to test the capacity of scholars 
at the end of the High School studie3^|j© benefit orn 
by the teaching given in the University, This 
purpose has been overshadowed in India by 
extraneous considerations, the latest, being that 
Matriculation is a qualification^ for voters 
to the Provincial Assembly under the Hoare 
scheme of reforms. In Bombay the authorities 
preparing the rolls refuse to accept Degrees of 
i Universities and insist oh the. ' Matriculation 
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-certificate a& the sole admissible credential for 
this franchise l The results of the Matriculation 
have thus acquired a political value, ■ The true 
line of reform is obviously to restore to the 
Matriculation its primary purpose of being a 
test for admission to University studies. As 
these studies are conducted in and through colle¬ 
ges, they are the proper agencies to judge the 
-capacity of students to benefit by their teaching. 
The eatami nations which they may conduct, will 
have no Value for any other purpose. That is 
why we suggested in our leading article 
(Rcfo>mcr f 20th June) that colleges might be left 
to matriculate their own students. The Hindu 
says that the experiment of giving discretion to 
1 heads of colleges was tried in Madras a few 
years ago, but had to be given up owing to some 
serious evils which it gave rise to. It fa not 
■difficult to guess what these were. But the 
University has the power and the machinery to 
-take action against delinquent colleges and if 
these are firmly applied it should be quke 
possible to minimise these evils considerably. 

Hindu Women's Property Bill:—With the 
principle of the Hindu Women's Property Bill 
which Dr, G. V, Deshmukh has introduced in 
the Legislative Assembly and which will come 

■ up for reference to Select Committee at the 
forthcoming Simla session m September, a very 
large body of opinion not only of the educated 

.and the reformers but even of conservative Hindus 
will heartily sympathise. That principle is to 
equalise the rights enjoyed by men and women 
in regard to succession, inheritance and owner¬ 
ship, At present a Hindu woman has absolute 
right to her Stridhan but the property which 
she gets in this way, is limited. What 

Dr, Deshmukh proposes to do is to 

' make the widow and daughters equal 
sharers in the property of a deceased person. 
He has added the mother and the daughter-in- 
law in the same category but this seems to be 
unnecessary as the former will inherit as the 

■ widow of her husband and the latter as the 
daughter of her father. Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill 

-does not clearly distinguish between a joint 
family and a separate family. In a separated 
family, the widow of a deceased son would 
i inherit as a matter of course. The clause in the 
i Bill which places a ban on women demanding a 
. partition, cuts across the principal of equality 
■which the BUI seeks to secure for women* 
Further it will cause great hardship to the 
-women coparceners especially if the head of the 
family happens to enjoy a more than normal 
.longevity. It is, moreover, not desirable to make 
' women feel that the head of the house is an 
-obstacle to their enjoyment of property. The 
Indian Succession Act provides an equitable 
arrangement in all these matters and, if Dr, 

. Deshmukh’s Bill does not secure the approval 
- of the Assembly, it will be something if a Hindu 
i is enabled, by making a declaration before a 
responsible authority, to be governed in matters 
*of inheritance according to the provisions of that 
.Act, in case of intestacy. 


Kelkar-Nebru Controversy: —The veteran j publi¬ 
cist of Maharashtra^ Mr. N, G Kelkar, has taken 
up twelve columns of his weekly, the Makrmfia* 
for a “Rejoinder to Mr, J. Nehru,** ' Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru—Mr, Kelkar studiously 

denies him the honorific —had criticised the 
policy of the Responsivists, a political party 
founded by the late Mr. Tilak with oppor¬ 
tunism, using the word in its literal sensed 
for its creed, of which Mr. Kelkar is the most 
prominent representative living. Mr, Kelkar 
issued a “critical challenge'* in the Mahratta. 
to the Pandit* The Pandit, through the 
United Press Agency, responded to ths chal¬ 
lenge and the lengthy rejoinder is Mr. Kelkaria t 
reaction to his response* Three charges brought 
against the Responslvists by the Pandit have 
received the special attention of the Afakratta, 
Editor* One is that the Responsivists by 
their action supported British Imperialism. The 
second is that they were supporters of the 
repressive measures of Government. The third 
is that they hobnobbed with high officials. On 
the first point, Mr, Kelkar claims that so far' 
from being supporters of British Imperialism, 
Responsivists have been the worst thorn on it£ 
side* The opinion of Government, tf it can be 
obtained, would be conclusive on this issue. On 
the second charge* Mr* Kelkar pleads for 
acquittal on the ground that he and his friends 
condemned martial law in Sholapur more 
strongly than any other individual or poli¬ 
tical party. Fa adit Jawaharlal will no djubt 
rejoin that the incendiarism which was 
the I m med i ate antecede nt of marti al I aw 

in Sholapur, had nothing to do with Civil Dis* 
obedience which to him is the touchstone of 
nationalism* As regards the third indictment, 
the accusation against Mr, Kelkar is, on 
the face of it, untenable. It is impossible to 
hobnob with any one in a pair of Brahman!, 
shoes, Mr. Kelkar s habitual footwear* As for 
the amenities generally associated with hob* h 
nobbing, the Fooua leader’s orthodoxy is proof, 
against them* In replying to this as also to the, 
rather trumpery charge about the congratulatoryi 
telegram to Mr. Tambe, Mr. Kelkar might have 
been expected, on account of his seniority and 
greater experience, to have resisted the temptation 
to bring in Pandit Motilal Nehru who is entitled 
to be left unmolested “where beyond these voices 
there is peace* r J 


The W&lx Memorial Fund:— In memory 
of the late Rev. R. M. Waiz of the Church Missionary 
Society, Lahore, a fund has beep instituted to encourage 
Urdu writing among- Indian Christiaouj of the Punjab. 
The Punjab Christian Council, a representative body of 
Christians, has been appointed its Trustees* Only interest 
one the amount collected for the Fund will be utilised for 
its objects Among- the sympathisers who have already 
donated to the Fund are; Sir Geoffejy F* do Montmorency, 
late Governor of the Punjab, The Hon'fcLs Kunwar Sir 
Maharaj Singh* Sir Ryed Raza All, The Hon'bla Dr* A* 
C L. Desouea of Kenya, Mr. K. J. Varna, Mr* Ma nDal 
Gandhi, and others. Donations may kindly be sent to 
Mr* a L RaUia Ram, General Secretary, V, M. C* A., 
Lahore, 
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SOCIAL- REFORM—SOCIAL 
r SERVICE—SOCIALISM, 

Fcr the best part of a century social reform in 
India was devoted to removing - the most pressing 
Hardships within the framework of Hindu 
society. The cci>cremation of widows with 
their deceased husbands, naturally attracted 
attention first by its horrible atrocity. It was 
worse than lynching. While there is an element 
of emotional excitement in lynching the custom 
of suttee had degenerated into a cold-blooded 
ritual, ' The Emperor Akbar had used his 
influence to discourage it but the Moghul 
Empire did not claim to regulate the, . social 
life of its non-Mo slim subjects. Many Anglo- 
Indian high officials were against interference' 
even with a custom like suttee but Lord William 
Bentinek had the powerful Support of the great 
Indian reformer. Raja Ram Mohan Roy; and 
public opinion among Hindus was also, ripe for 
the reform as proved by the fact that, notwith¬ 
standing the vehement protest sent to Parliament 
by orthodox Hindu leaders'* the country as a whole 
recognised the justice and humanity of the new law 
and acquiesced in it. The discussions on the cus¬ 
tom led to attention being called to the hardships 
of enforced widowhood ameng Hindus. The Act 
validating the remarriage of Hindu widows was 
the outcome cf the labours of the eminent 
scholar. Pandit fshwar Chandra Vldyasagar. 
Enforced widowhood was particularly inhuman in 
the case of child wives, and child marriages 
were, therefore, the next evil which 
claimed the attention cf reformers. With the 
caution which has characterised reform move¬ 
ments in this 1 countiy, it was at first 
thought that the raising of “the age 
of consent,” that is, the age ' at which 
a girl is deemed capable of giving a valid 
consent to sexual intercourse, within the 
marriage relation, was sufficient to prevent the evil 
consequences of child marriage. This view ignored 
the psychological factor and was, therefore, ineffe¬ 
ctive. The Moropant Joshi Committee, which 
was appointed to consider the desirability of 
a further raising of the age of consent, reported 
that such raising was useless as a measure for 
the protection of child wives and Recommended 
the fixing of a minimum marriage age by 
legislation. This Jed to the enactment of the Sarda 
Act* This Act is now found to be slow of 
operation and there Is an increasing demand 
to make its provisions more stringent. As 
the result of the prolonged discussions on these 
reforms. It was borne in upon the public that the 
education of women was the true remedy for all 
social evils, The transforma tion of pub]ic 
sentiment on this subject since the beginning of 
this century can only be described as phenomenal. 
The great obstacle ngw to the spread of women’s 
education* is the absence of a sufficient number of 
institutions to take in the thousands of girls who 
are clamouring for it. The Women's Movement, 


which is the most striking , feature of Indtam 
hfe during recent years, has come a$ the crown of 
the labours of Indian reformers for nearly a 
century. 

Sir Narayan Chandavarkar who succeeded 
Ranade as General ' Secretary of the* 
National Social Conference, perceived fifteen 
years ago that the time had come 

for widening the scope of the sociap 

reform movement. This was not possible so 
far because of the unprepared ness of Indian 
women to take their proper part in reorganising 
society. As Lord Linlithgow truly observed' 1 
in his speech at the Nutrition Research Con¬ 
ference the other day, without the active and 
intelligent co-operation of educated women, no- 
substantial and permanent change can be, 
effected in the habits and customs of the 
people. - In a striking message to the Indian 
National Social Conference held in 1910 at 
Amritsar, Sir Narayan declared: 4( The j 

time. has now come for us, social reformers 
and workers, to enlarge the meaning and scope 
of social reform and extend our activity and 
outlook to such questions as the education of 
the masses, the sanitation of the country, the 
housing of the poor, the care of the sick and - 
feeble, the employment of labour on rational: 
lines, the provision of healthy recreation and 
amusements for the masses, village sanita¬ 
tion and rural education, instead of confining 
social reform, as we have hitherto confined it, to^ 
female education, widow-remarriage, removal of 
caste restrictions and such other items/* In 
other words he wanted social reform in India s 
to have the same connotation as in Western 
countries, with this . difference that, while 
social reform Sn Western countries has largely 
been carried out by the State, social reform 
in India has so far had very little help 
from Government, Social reform 3n the 
less wide sense, involves no distinction* 
between the reformer and the people who 
benefit by the reforms. He works both for him¬ 
self and the community at large. . But th&, 
widening of the scope to social service brought 
into existence the class of social workers who 
are, no doubt, reformers, also in many cases, 
though not in all. Social reformers had 
even before Sir Narayao’s message been, 
extending their activities to the sphere of 
social service* The pioneer in this direction was- 
La la Lajpat Rai who, during the great famine- 
at the beginning of thfe century, established* 
orphanages in Northern India for the benefit of 
thousands of children who, for want of them, were, 
being swept into missionary institutions. The 
Depressed Classes Mission, established i*v 
Bombay with its schools and boarding houses,. 
belongs to the same category. The Social 
Service League which celebrated its silver jubilee 
recently in Bombay was the first organisation . 
expressly devoted to this kind of work, The^ 
lack of trained workers has been a great handi¬ 
cap in the extension of social service, This^ 
short-coming will be considerably lessened by 
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such institutions as that of the Dorab Tata Fosk 
graduate ' School of Social Work under Dr. 
Clifford Manshardfc whose stimulating' speech at 
Its opening: last' week, was published in the 
Reformer, 

The earliest efforts at the amelioration of the 
condition of workers in field and factory, were 
also made under the impulse derived from the 
evolution of social reform. Fundamentally, it 
was an ethical impulse* The first workers in 
this field were drawn from the ranks of religious 
and social reformers- Sasipada Banerjee at 
Baranagore started workmen’s classes and recrea¬ 
tion rooms, sixty years a^O. He was a devout 
Thcist. The story of his life is briefly told in the 
sketch which his son. Sir Albion Banerjee, pub¬ 
lished some years ago* In Bombay the claims 
of workers were espoused by social reformers 
who were also founders of the Social Service 
League* But two extraneous and distracting influ¬ 
ences tend to draw the Labour Movement away 
from its moorings* These are the infested philan¬ 
thropy of Lancashire manufacturers and the Socia¬ 
list movement in Europe* Lancashire sought to 
kill the competition of the Indian mill industry by 
instigating Factory Legislation on the lines of 
similar legislation in Britain. The Socialist 
Movement is the second extraneous influence 
which tries to break the continuity of the scciat 
movement. Broadly speaking, Socialism aims 
at effecting by coercion what can be effected only 
by the slow but sure process of social reform. 
Socialism aims at securing what it calls economic 
freedom by political coercion 1 

THE HINDU INTER-CASTE MARRIAGE 
VALIDITY* BILL* 

(By R* V* V. Tataciiariar) 

The Bill sponsored by Dr. BHagawan Das in the 
Legislative Assembly id a welcome and timely 
measure, and is in perfect eonsonanoe with the spirit 
of the anoient Smritis, It has been the burden of 
all research-scholars 1 song that though Manu might 
be hard upon certain classes of people* like Herr 
Hitler of Germany, he was* in their unanimous 
view* a great nation-builder of far-seeing wisdom 
which has since unfortunately been wasted 
upon the long line of his successors in the 
ancient legislative gadi* Manu clearly ruled 
that men of every caste could marry in the same 
caste or in castes lower down j ho only restricted 
the mama go to this anuloma type \ that is, the man 
must always be of a higher caste than (he wife. 
He interdicted So clear and unequivocal terms the 
IVatiloma marriage where the wife was higher in 
caste than the man. His view was that the seed 
must ever be superior to the soil that received it, 
and this view la still shared in by many a most 
modern scientist as well It was perhaps on this 
score that pat ityain or out-castedness, in the view of 
some risk is, never attached to the issue at all; and 
illegitimacy never affected the female issue, nor the 
legitimate issue of illegitimate sons, U is On the same 
principle that VaaLhtha and Baudhayan among others 
ruled that the issue of the mixed or rather anuloma 
marriages belonged to the father's caste where the 
mother ranked next to him in the order of castes. 
The central idea of this arrangement was indeed the 
combined justice and necessity that evermore fresh 
blood should be imported into the higher but less 


numerous orders, while the lower classes should be 
prompted to elevate themselves by the prospects 
of connection with higher ones* If the rules of excom¬ 
munication turn down men of evil propensities far, far 
below all castes into the so-called Panchama class, this 
rule of anuloma marriage was a ladder by which an 
individual, family, class or community was allowed to 
rise by sheer merit or simple condescension. Adoption 
of boys of all castes by the higher caste-man was 
another more direct though now obsolete method 
of social elevation, where also the adoptive father’s 
caste settled that of the adopted boy. Why, for the 
matter of that, even the slave took his master's caste, 
just as a gfohya or disciple took his guru's go tram 
in case he had none of his own; and the wife 
that of her husband on marriage at the Saptapadi 
ceremony* 

The older riahis like Vaslshtha and Baud hay an a 
ruled that inter-caste marriage, inter-dining, or com¬ 
mon seat and common conveyance did not in the least 
Injure or anywise effect one's oaste$ but only unlawful 
teaching of the Vedas and improper ministration of 
religious services and sacrifices entailed degradation 
in caste. It is, therefore, in respect of the first two 
items that the later sages struck when they 
discouraged and even condemned them by saying 
that the Pitris cursed the parties to the mixed 
marriages and their issue, and thus put an 
end lo the aspiration of entering into the higher 
castes either directly or indirectly. The legal 
and political sanctions of olden times, we know* 
always took the religious colour* But this religion 
that transported human beings to the Swarga or 
Naraka according to their deserts had to yield before 
the advent of a truly national Vaishnava (and Saiva) 
religion and philosophy j and Moksha (or Kaivalya) 
put an end to the ever-recurring Samsara or trans¬ 
migration of souls here or hereafter* Thus another 
impetus was though rather unsuccessfully* given 
through the new national religion to the consolidating 
and nationalising forces in the wake of similar forces 
of Buddhism in the fields of imperialistic politics and 
proselytising religion. 

But now that the present-day accent has been 
rightly placed as in Manu on the truly nationalistic 
consolidation of the people of India, this Bill is a 
welcome measure in the right direction. Only it is 
a little too wide as ic does not, as Manu and his 
successors did, stoutly discountenance the Pfc-atiloma 
kind of mixed marriages. But* as the issue of the 
worst kind of pratiJoma marriage of a Sudra with 
a Brahmin woman was termed a chan da la, and the 
Chandalas formed a sub-caste among Sudras* there 
being no fifth caste known to Hindu Law* the ques¬ 
tion of caste of the issue of such marriages has 
become immaterial or purely academical, if only the 
issue should inherit and partake of the father's caste. 
Hence none need be alarmed at the rather seemingly 
sweeping character oF the proposed measure. 

The broad-bottomed Hindu Law and the broader 
and ever elastic Usages among Hindus should not 
and cannot afford to countenance the sorry spectacle 
of the people renouncing their religion for purposes 
of hoty marriage when religion is but a handmaid 
of a (marital) life of contented peace and efficient 
hapiness, How can religion cease to ru§ft ;to the c0ID 
rescue of even the most surprising aberrations of 
human nature. In the face of the fact that the brightest 
stars among the leading risbi* have been notorious 
examples of such and similar aberrations of even the 
worst and gravest character P And after all who can 
say why, how and when these aberrations in simply 
social matters came to be regarded as *o heinous and 
so disquieting as to be peremptorily put down notwith¬ 
standing the earlier law to the contrary? The later law 
perhaps grew in the wake of a revulsion of public 
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feeling and public opinion and the social and religious 
fervour of the latter day Smritikartas. Various kinds 
of flesh prescribed and graduated for occasions of 
Sraddhas and visits of kings and esteemed person- 
ages came, after the advent of Buddha, to be com¬ 
pletely tabooed and the substitution of pure milk* 
preparations and vegetable dishes were, and till to-day 
remain, raised to the skies and extolled beyond 
measure. And inter caste-dining was aho given up 
along with flesh-daer. And on the heels of these, 
inter-caste marriage went out of vogue* So what 
was altogether unimportant from the religious point 
of view came to be given unexpected and undue 
prominence; and religion unfittingly trespassed into 
other regions and countenanced this curious change 
In the angle of vision* But religion does not and 
cannot honestly stand in the way of ensuring a 
close-knit and homogeneous nation of a model or 
ideal type* 

Now, this Bill on the anvil of the Legislative 
Assembly is defective in one respect* that is, wholly 
silent on the question of caste of the issue of the 
mixed marriages. The trouble would be whether 
the older or later principle of the Hindu Sastras has 
to be applied and acted upon. The original view, 
as we have seen before, was that the issue took the 
father's caste, but the later change was to the effect 
that the issue belonged to the mother’s caste. This 
indivious distinction within the family of the same 
man, say a Brahmin, marrying from different castes 
could not, even in those days, be long maintained 
for a variety of reasons* In fact this new law 
soon led to the disappearance altogether of all 
kinds of mixed marriages, among the ^ main 
castes and sub-castes as well, Hence if the 
legislature should now begin anew to validate 
such marriages it must so enact, in the clearest terms 
possible, that issue definitely belongs to the father's 
and not to the mother's caste. This then takes us to 
the original: state of the law on the subject. Once 
the principle of mother's caste for the issue is 
allowed, the door is thrown wide open to all permuta¬ 
tion and combination of castes and sub-castes known 
to the later Smritis and to emergence of superiority 
and inferiority complex among all of them at once, with 
the natural inevitable consequences of communal 
jealousies and social boycotts and the reduplication 
of the same institutions on the original model in 
each of the main castes and even sub-castes* 
To quote one instance, the cooks and some 
other menials among the Brahmins represent 
their old Sudra prototypes and are requisitioned 
to serve the other Brahmins, nay, all the other 
castes as well, whether in publio hotels, or 
railway refreshment-rooms, or on occasions of 
public functions or social treats or even religious 
feasts* In fact they undergo all the costly sama* 
karas relating to Brahmins only to descend later on 
to the veriest level of their Sudra oompeers in point 
of occupation and, worse in their caste-status in the 
eye of a true interpretation of the Sastras that would 
rank them with the Panchamas only, or worse, with 
the Chandalas, for relinquishing all the required 
duties of a true Brahmin and becoming unfit for 
further intercourse without due prayaschittas. But 
nobody would really care to admit that it is this 
indiscriminate intercourse of high-class Brahmans 
with these fallen quondom Brahmains in the fields 
of marriage, dinner, and what not^ that has been 
chiefly responsible for the fast-disappearing results 
of ever-declining religious mantras* It is a tragic 
and inscrutable fate and whirligig of awfully re¬ 
vengeful fate, on the part of all the castes, high 
or low, that we fight shy of doing sastraic things 
straight and take to most unsastraic and explicitly 
forbidden things in a most easy-going and 


unconscionable manner. To take another instance 
in point, the Brahmin ceasing to teach the 
Vedas or their spiritual import to the other castes, 
has ceased to think of the Vedas himself and has 
begun to run after learning and teaching English 
for the sake, not of the rest of the society, but for the 
sake of finding means of livelihood. He declines to learn 
or teach the Tamil Prabaudhas to the Sudras 
for whom they were mainly meant. And the Sudra 
baa to shift Ibr himself for enlightenment from the 
Tamil Vedas and the result is a host of Sudra 
teachers from whom the Brahmin would not stoop 
to learn them. And there is a new crop of Sudra 
pur oh its to officiate among Sudras on all funeral 
and marriage occasions^ there is thus a parallel 
line of institution on failure of the Brahmins 
to serve the non-Brahmin, whosoever fault it 
might be. Why this perverted and unwanted 
reduplication of institutions it is impossible 
to understand. It is high time that this is put a 
quick end to and the original state of things restored 
in the best interests of the entire society. And 
the Bill in question, with the defect remedied as 
shown above, will go far on the road to unification* 
consolidation and homogeneous harmony of the 
Hindu population of India in the near future* 

1 WAS A MISSIONARY—II, 

(By G. B. Halstead) 

It was not long after I arrived in India that I 
sensed the fact that missions were contributing quite 
definitely to the denationalisation of the Indians, 
particularly of the Indian Christians. Practically 
everything I saw of the Indian Christian community 
impressed me that this community was merely a pale 
reflection of the missionary group, a fact readily 
enough understood, but nevertheless very regrettable* 

Most Christian and many non-Chris tiara graduates of 
the mission schools and colleges 1 met seemed a 
strange composite of brown skin and artglo-saxon 
mentality^ orientals oriented to western culture rather 
than to their own* The entire mission educational 
system was necessarily dominated by government 
policy and imperial considerations* Consequently 
it was doing a most effective job of educating the 
Indians against themselves* It was a case of the old 
imperialist plan ot * divide and rule' translated into 
an educational system* There was plenty of 
evidence all about me to support the accusation of 
Indian nationalists that the white man had deliberately 
created an educational system for India that would 
produce brown-skinned bureaucrats, persons who 
would think as Englishmen but live as cheaply as 
Indians. Ot such would the foundations of Empires 
be made. Tragically, here again, I found missions 
had tragically conformed. Consciously or “ un¬ 
consciously they were pawns in the hands of an. 
imperialist power* 

However it was. through the medium of clothing 
strangely enough, that this problem of denationaliza¬ 
tion first troubled me. True, clothes may not 
make the man, but they often indicate the social 
attitudes of those who wear them* At least I found 
this to be so in India, There was little room for 
doubt, I thought, that the missionaries in importing 
western civilization along 1 with the religion of Jesus com 
had strangely identified in the minds of Indians the 
acceptance of His teachings with the use of western 
clothes* I can Still recall ever so clearly spending 
an entire evening in very earnest discussion 
with one of our Christian students over the 
question of his wearing Indian clothes. He 
argued stubbornly and vigorously that to replace 
his western suit by Indian clothes would involve 
a change In his religious views and loyalties. 

He seemed perfectly convinced that if he dressed 
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as a Hindu he would become automatically 1 a 
Hindu; likewise to appear as a Moslem would 
magically transform him, quite against hjs will, into a 
follower of the prophet. Up to the time we left the 
college this boy and most of his fellow Christians 
persisted in their use of western dress in spite of 
the rising pressure of Indian nationalism that empha¬ 
sized Indigenous clothing. In fairness to this Chris¬ 
tian, though, one must recognize the tremendous 
impact upon their thinking of a foreign culture 
common to both the mission agents and political 
rulcra. Further, it was perfectly human that these 
students should conform to a social pattern of a 
religious governmental bureaucracy that held out 
the principal hopes of their economic security. 

Aside from these somewliat nationalistic Implica¬ 
tion a of dress, but yet a part of the total picture, 
were certain economic aspects. As an exmple there 
is the incident that came to my attention early in 
my missionary career. One of our Christian students 
while home on a vacation refused to return to 
college. He complained to his widowed mother, 
who was desperately poor, that since most of the other 
Christian students would return to college with new 
suits, he must have one too, or face great humilia¬ 
tion- Accordingly, in the universal spirit of mother¬ 
hood, this poor Indian woman sold one of her only 
two decent saris (dresses) In order to purchase a 
suit for this spoiled westernized son in order that 
he could fit into the social picture created by foreign 
missions. Now it is important to learn, as l did, 
that most Indian dress is infinitely less expensive 
and Vastly more practical for India than western. 
Moreover* this mother might conceivably have spun 
the thread and woven the cloths for her son's Indian 
clothes* if he had cared to wear them. 

It is partly for such as this that Gandhi has 
identified simple, home-spun Indian dress and the 
use of the ancient spinning wheel with the struggle 
of his land for freedom from western economic and 
political domination.. 

On one occasion I attended a Christmas party given 
at a nearby mission college for girls. A very good 
Indian friend and associate was with me. We 
found upon our arrival at the party that nearly 
everyone present, most of whom were missionaries, 
were dressed formally. On the way home this 
friend confided to me how uncomfortable and out 
of place he had felt in his informal western suit. 
He had formerly concluded that if be was to rise 
in the mission system he would have to conform 
as completely as possible to missionary standards. 
Accordingly he determined to purchase some even¬ 
ing clothes at once. Now I knew that this man 
could not afford such a luxury, for the price of 
tuxedos in India is exhorbitant, because of the small 
demand. Also his salary was very small, in spite 
of the fact that be was the head of the English 
Department, Moreover, he had serious and consi¬ 
derable sickness in his family. Evening clothes 
would have represented a terrible and needless 
sacrifice. 

As months passed I felt increasingly that clothes 
constituted one of the barriers to effective service by 
missionaries in India, I was continually conscious 
that my western suite caused the average Indian 
to place mo in the same category with the none too 
popular white rulers of his country. Perfectly frank 
written statements of Gandhi and other leading 
Indians confirmed my feeling. Also I observed 
that the few westerners, mainly Englishmen but a 
few Americans, who had adopted Indian dress seemed 
to have won the respect; love and confidence of 
Indians to a marked degree. These considerations 
finally caused me to abandon western dress completely 


and to use Indian, I was not disappointed in the 
result. But, £ must regretfully add, this action 
evoked no sympathetic response or imitation from 
my missionary colleagues, 1 am afraid I became, 
in their minds, more of a freak, or menace, than ever. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT.* 

(Bt B, G. Kher.) 

I have alt along been under the impression—and it 
lSj 1 believe, the impression of many—that the Co¬ 
operative movement in this country is too much 
under the leading strings of Government officers to 
encourage participation by public workers indepen¬ 
dent or intolerant of official connection. This is 
perhaps one of the reasons why it has not taken root 
in the ecil. I am sure as the movement grows more 
and more Independent of official interference, it 
will serve the true purpose for which it was 
inaugurated better. Cooperation is the voluntary 
organisation of persons, who associate on equal 
terms for the satisfaction of their common economic 
needs. There is no place in it for outside bossings 
otherwise it will not grow. 

We have met to consider a number of important 
problems and the application to their solution of 
co-operative methods. The appaling poverty of our 
countrymen with their average per capita annual 
income of about Ra. 40/-. the miserable plight of our 
cultivators and their ever-growing indebtedness, 
the grad ual d is appearance o t hu ndreds of s ma 11 
industries and crafts which enabled a number of 
people to earn their living, the capture of the bulk 
of our trade and commerce by foreign Interests, the 
very unsatisfactory conditions of labour in such 
manufactures as we possess, the growing unemploy¬ 
ment among educated and uneducated alike, these 
are questions, which have engaged the attention of 
our public workers for a very long time without any 
Visible approach to their solution, so that many have 
now come to believe that they are impossible of 
solution unless and until there is thorough over^ 
hauling of our political, social and economic order 
of things. In this Conference, we shall try to 
consider how far conditions can be improved by the 
application of the co-operative method. 

India has now been “been reduced from the state 
of a manufacturing to that of an agricultural 
oountry/* Nearly eleven crores out of our earning 
population of twelve and a half crores earn their 
living from agriculture and they are at present 
heavily indebted-*-the total amount of Indebtedness 
being nearly 900 crores. Our first Co-operative 
measure; the Act of 1904 was specially intended for 
their benefit but even then their indebtedness was 
so great that the Hon'ble Mr, Gokhale remarked in 
his speech on the Bill t “The first thing that strikes 
me on a consideration ol the whole question is that 
there is no provision in the proposed scheme for a 
preliminary liquidation of the existing debts of those, 
who wish to avail themselves of the opportunity now 
offered, to improve their position/’ 

Mr, Gokhale then divided the cultivators into 3 
classes ; (1) those who were free from debt, ( 2 ) those 
who were not hopelessly involved ana were trying 
to keep their head above water, and (3) those 
who were hopelessly Involved. Even irt 1904, the 
first class was negligible. What has been the effect 
of the last 32 years on the second class? I believe 
it will not be an exaggeration to say that they have 
completely merged into the third. Mr. Gokhale had 
suggested a preliminary liquidation of their debts 
ana quoted the Government of India as having 
recog nised the need for this as early as 1384, _ 

* llrtruta from Fr«idei>timl Address to UomV>ay Suburban 
Coopvabva Cvuleroao*, Jan* Si ltfUG. . 
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The Co-operative Credit Societies in India supply 
Drily about 7 per cent of current credit and they have 
not supplanted the money-lender but only supple¬ 
mented him. Unable to repay his dues to the Credit 
Society, the farmer, in order to save his “Abroo," 
goes again to his "Sahukar" and borrows at any 
high rate of interest* If redemption is impossible, 
repudiation will be the result* This problem must 
receive immediate attention* 

Co-operative consumers* Societies, Co-operative 
Dairy farming, small industries carded on on the co¬ 
operative basis can do a great deal for the promotion 
of Swadeshi in its broadest sense and are sure to 
benefit the country economically- The Banking 
Inquiry Committee has mentioned nearly 6i small 
industries which* tn its opinion, can be carried on a 
smalt organised factory basis or by individual 
artisans and co-operative enterprise can under take 
some of them without much difficulty- They were 
at one time in a flourishing condition* We can again 
revive them- 

In this District, Poultry and Dairy fanning will 
have special facilities and advantages* One specially 
important phase of scientific marketing is that 
relating to the sale of milk. The British farmer 
gains more from the sale of whole milk than he does 
from converting the cream from it into butter- The 
difficulties in this line that will have to be tackled are 
numerous- 1 he utter ignorance and callousness of 
persons now engaged in this occupation to all consi- 
derations of hygiene and sanitation, their reluctance 
to tolcrate any suggestions for improVement, the 
transport difficulty, the marketing difficulty are only 
some of them- Co-operative dairying has been in 
existence in England for over 80 years* The most 
distant part from which milk has been brought to 
London is 518 miles and the bulk of the milk supply 
comes from within a radius of 40 to 100 milesL This 
is how the Railway Companies helped, “ In addition 
to putting their milk rates and charges on a uniform 
basis, the leading companies greatly improved their 
milk train services, opening branch lines for Sunday 
traffic, constructing special milk vans on framework 
similar to that of the best passenger rolling stock, 
concentrating milk from specified districts at suitable 
junction stations and carrying it thence in special 
and often non-stop milk specials run at a speed of 
over 40 miles an hour, and setting apart, more 
especially at London stations, certain lines with plat¬ 
form and approach road, exclusively for milk traffic.’* 
In the Chapter on "How Co-operation can help” 
we find the following:— 

I* Establishing closer relations between pro¬ 
ducer and retailers; 

2, Setting up central depots at which by 
means of the most perfect machinary* the milk can 
be subjected to cleansing and proper cooling before 
being despatched by train. 

3, Regulating the quantities of milk sent to 
the towns in order to avoid any fait in prices owing 
to the supplies forwarded being in excess of the 
demand. 

4* Retaining the surplus and converting It into 
cheese or some other marketable commodity, thus 
not-only avoiding a fall in prices for the milk but 
ensuring additional profits in other directions. 

5. Opening up possibilities of a further resort, 
to cooperation by the joint purchase of feeding 
stuff fertilisers, and other requirements, and 

6- Encouraging the keeping of the cows by 
small holders, as is the case on the Continent* 
there being good reason for expecting that with 
co-operative marketing of the produce, the cow 
may become the mainstay of the small holder* 


I will not try your patience by going into similar 
details about eggs and poultry. But here again 
there is a wonderful field for operation* I have seen 
some poultry farms run by individual enterprise and 
there is ro question but that the occupation will be 
very remunerative if properly carried on* 

I find that you propose to consider the question 
of Village industries. Mahatma Gandhi has already 
given a great impetus to this movement and the AH 
India Village Industries Association is engaged In 
Valuable research and investigation—the result of 
which will no doubt be of great assistance to all. 

Co-operative Housing Societies are of great assist¬ 
ance to the middle-class house-owner- There are 
many Societies in the City and the Suburbs also in 
Ahmedabad and many other places which show the 
advantages of co-operation in the matter of building 
houses. The amount of money that has been Inves- 
ted in Building Societies in England is tremendous. 
Co-operation, 1 believe, is likely to be very successful 
in the matter of housing and as the demand for decent 
houses increase, this activity is bound to flourish. 

During the last six or seven years, women have 
been taking a prominent part in all our public affairs. 
If they turn their attention to Co-operative acti- 
vites In the nature of starting stores of and organising 
the Co-operative movement in the county, I think 
the movement will be greatly benefit ted* May I 
appeal to the ladles present here to take keener inter¬ 
est in the movement In future? 

There Is one more question to which 1 wish to 
refer before concluding and that is the lor mat ion of 
a Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank for the 
Suburbs, Thana and Colaba. Of course no one will 
oppose such a measure. The principal object of 
a Land Mortgage Bank are: (1) the redemption of 
the land and houses of agriculturists, (2) the liquida¬ 
tion of their old debts* and (B) the financing of costly 
agricultural improvements either in houses, methods 
of cultivation or otherwises 

I have already indicated my own views about 
agricultural indebtedness. But perhaps being a 
Congressman, my views may be considered ex¬ 
tremely biassed. In a meeting held' recently at 
Naaik Mr. B. V. Jadhav, our Ex-Minister, is reported 
to have expressed the view that Land-Mortgage 
Banks can help very little and that more drastic 
remedies are called for if real help is to be given to 
the Agriculturists* I think the State must first under¬ 
take the liquidation of all old debts in a certain 
number of years, if any relief is to reach the suffering 
cultivators at all. If we are a country mainly populated 
by agriculturists and subsisting on agriculture, our 
Government must be run mainly In the interests 
of the Agriculturist, but as it happens, it -is the 
Agriculturist, who is being exploited by all. 

Situated as we are in this City of Bombay, the 
thing all of us can easily do is to try and spread the 
light of knowledge of every kind amongst our more 

ignorant countermen. We can do a good deal of 
propaganda* We can make available to our Agricul¬ 
turists in their own language a great deal ot Know¬ 
ledge and information, about their occupation, 
improved methods of production and of marketings—we 
can help in the spread of literacy by simple methods 
—we can teach them to be vocal, to refuse to be 
exploited* Publicity and propaganda are mighty 
weapons which your Conference can resolve to utilise: 
*In human Society, improvement that is worth the 
name is never affected by one set of people forcing 
their ideas down the throat of another set. All 
improvements take place by by men seeing 

eye to eye believing in common and acting^ together 
in good faith and mutual loyalty for tho given end* 
This loyal and continuous consent can never be 
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obtained on a large scale except in communities, 
whose members as human beings are on good terms 
with one another, respect one another, trust one 
another, believe in each other’s good intentions, and 
take a generous view of each other’s merits and 
demerits. 

If this is true and I believe it is. there is enough 
work cut out for us to proceed in our search for a 
better and a happier world, 

SIKHISM A UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 

( By Narain Singh. ) 

A» a modern universal religion Sikhism is unique 
in itself* Its foundation stone rests on sincere 
devotion and universal brotherhood. In northern 
India it is a spiritual brotherhood which is known for 
the simplicity of its teachings and the purity of its 
faith. It is believed that the Divine inspiration which 
is its fountain head is distinctly impressive, and soul- 
penetrating, and produces its effect of purity at once. 
This is because of the deep-going simplicity of its 
language and its sublime literature. These essential 
factors are nothing but Divine and Spiritual from one 
end to (lie other. The great peculiarity of it is that 
once the music of Love enters the devout heart, the 
appeal to the sublime spirit is irresistible and 
immediate. 

The essence of this religion, and spiritual society 
of universal brotherhood was first revealed by 
Guru Nansk, This inspiration first originated 
from the Punjab, from a place called Talwandi, in 
the Lahore District. The spirituality of worship, 
devotion of its followers and the purity of its doctrine 
had such a powerful and charming effect in them 
that Nanak T s teachings spread all round, and had 
the force of an irresistible penetration in the human 
heart. They have always the immediate effect of 
raising the slumbering soul to the Divine and 
heavenly heights, in spite of everything else. They 
give the charm of sweetness to the craving and 
hungry heart. They point out to the heart, by means 
of a true revelation, the charming - reality that heart 
is simply dying without that Divine Love which is 
the indispensable food for the heart to live and grow 
on. They show to it also the sublime method 
of worshipping that True Love which nourishes 
humanity and strengthens brotherly relations between 
man and man. 

In the sublime Sikh scriptures the whole of the 
Divine Philosophy is reduced ultimately to the 
Supreme Being whose grandeur and the highest 
glory of Love is illustrated through the common 
working of the ordinary phases of human living. The 
relationship between the father and his son, between 
the husband and his beloved consort, are taken to 
exemplify and show to humanity what exactly 
ought to be the spiritual relationship between the 
inurtal creature and his creator. The doctrine, in 
itself a philosophic discourse of lengthy and intricate 
proportions elsewhere, is most delightfully dealt with 
Jn the beautiful poetry of our scriptures. 

There is nothing much of the possibility of 
ambiguity,, equivocation or mystery anywhere 
throughout the teachings of this great religion, which 
seem to have been revealed by the Supernatural 
Being for the elevation of the modem age. 

Like other religions in India, of our times, its aim 
has been to reduce the deep philosophy, and its 
difficult dogma, to as much of a simplicity as could 
benefit the modern easy-going man of the present 
age. All inexplicable points which baffled the 
human understanding, and were likely to lead us 
astray, have been simplified and put before us in 
as easy and clear a form as it was possible to 
be done. 


Hindu philosophy, with all its mixed up essential 
1 details, has always been believed to be an ocean 
j which it was not at all possible for every one to dive 
in to get the pearl of virtue or research in hand. 

Here in the Sikh philosophy, in a gloriously easy 
form, everything has been| put c | early before the 
follower of the religion for him to solve the problem 
r of his salvation in the right way. 

It is an epitome or abstract of almost all the 
j Hindu scriptures which were most difficult of under- 
standing on account of the difficulty of language 
r and of the great dearth of easily accessible litera¬ 
ture. What Is believed to have been enshrined 
in the unfathomable depths of the deep ocean 
of the original Hindu philosophy which seems 
to have receded beyond the reach of the modern 
humanity, is now revealed In the Sikh scriptures 
so that the same benefit may be derived after 
an easier and more acceptable effort. 

The greatest beauty of our Sikh teachings lies In 
the choice made of the language in which the 
philosophy of the life and death of man Is preached. 

The language of the Sikh poetry and its entire music 
is not always the Punjabi language of the land of thg 
five rivers alone. But it U what may be called by 
the only suitable name of Brijbhasha. . It is 
believed that the language of the sacred books of the 
Silchs can easily be understood, as it is, throughout 
the greater portions of India. For instance, the U. P* 
Punjab, greater portion of the C. P. t Sindh. N, W, F. P., 
and in many other parts of the country this 
language of the Granth Sahib U not very difficult to 
follow. At least, it is not so difficult to follow as 
that of the unapproachable treasures of the Sanskrit 
scriptures in which the old Hindu books deal with 
their teachings for the! uplift of the adherents of the 
Hindu religion. 

The universality, the extreme sublimity and the 
simplicity of the Sikh teachings for preaching their 
spirituality, In its most pure form for the benefit of 
man, is seen from the fact that inspiration, in its piiJ 
stine purity, has been derived from different philoso¬ 
phies of contemporary religions. Islam has naturally 
contributed a lot for the dearer exposition of the 
details of spiritual points,—on a universal basis. 

This fraternity, in itself,, b not a small factor In 
proving the universality of Sikhism. For instance, 
what is common in the two has been beautifully 
brought to light in the same sweet form of musical 
song in the Very words of the saints of those religions, 
and spiritual professions. There is quite a large 
number of poems in Persian ■ which have been 
included. Contributions, In their own original form, 
from Mohammedan saints, and saints of the depressed 
classes of those days, under their own names, have 
been freely and reverently admitted into the portals 
of the sacred scriptural verse of our sublime Sikhism 
for the edification of man, and for bis ultimate 
freedom from the trammels and tortures of the human 
life. Here the atraightest path to the salvation of 
the long suffering human soul has been clearly shown 
for it to get rid of its hereditary vice and evd doings. 

There is, however, one aspect of the rigidity of 
formalism linked to the spirituality of this religion 
which has at certain places seemed to form a deep com 
ditch of difference of opinion. Some people think 
it to have marred its universality by restricting its 
growth rather in a narrower sphere, But. if one 
were to attach the same sanctity to this outward 
ceremonious formalism as is generally attached to so 
many other important phases of our life, there is 
nothing much that could be said about it. It may, 
in the ordinary sense, be looked upon as merely * 
badge of distinction just as the Hindu tuft was. or ig, 
for the members of the Hindu community of a. 
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certain type. All the same, if it is viewed in a 
liberal sense, and then hedged round by narrower 
consideration^ the true essence of the universality 
falls a little bit under the cloud and loses its charm 
to a great extent Besides, such old fashioned cere¬ 
monialism and communaHsm is altogether incompar¬ 
able with the rush of the advancing tide of modern 
trend of thought and its easy-going methods. 

AMERICA FACES THE EAST. 

(By Walter Brooks Foley,) 

Japan is a beautiful country to look at. The 
islands of the Inland Sea are charming when seen by 
sunlight or moonlight. The greens of the rugged 
volcanic hills meet the blue green of the sea. The fish¬ 
ing boats scud before the breeze or lie at anchor in 
tiny harbours* 

The great modern cities of, Yokohama and Kobe 
and Tokyo and Osaka are indications of how western 
industrialism has conquered much of the country. 
Yet the arched electric street lights in the shopping 
section of Kobe, made as they are like hanging 
lanterns, indicate that just below the industrialised 
surface the art and beauty of the country are Still 
at work* 

r - A visit to Kyoto; an interior city of palaces and 
Buddhist temples, of weirdly trimmed evergreens, 
of Shinto lanterns and red-lacquered torn, is stimu¬ 
lus enough to bring memories of splendid parks and 
the lights of the surrounding hills appearing after 
dark. 

Our friends sat with us in the Roof Garden of 
the Hotel with its carefully worked-out service for 
guests with western tastes and we found over a elves 
m a veritable fairyland. The exquisite red lacquer 
tea-pot we brought away with us is a constant 
reminder of our time spent in Kyoto, 

In the background of every landscape painting and 
in the lacquer, china and carving of the Japanese 
people is the actual or suggested outline of Fujiyama, 
the sacred mountain* It is beautiful whether seen 
by sea or by land. A picture of It travels with us 
wherever we go, 

Japan Is a land of beauty if one can think only 
in such terms as we have suggested. But Japan is 
not attracting world-wide attention today because 
of the beauty of her national landscape. 

4 , ■ s Militaristic Japan, 

J Japan has always been like many western countries 
In her attitude of reverence for the soldier, the warrior. 
Until about 1867 the country was divided-and 
sub-divided in many political sections. But the 
place of the soldier, the knight, the ronin, the samurai 
was always high*. 

So when Japan came to shift from feudalism to a 
national state It merely meant that the loyalty of the 
soldier was transferred to a larger political unit. 
One of the divisions assumed the leadership and 
maintained it by force as well as diplomacy. 

The Japanese peopTe have always had their 
personal liberty restricted. One reason for the 
exquisite Japanese art is that in the field of art the 
people had a chance for self-expression which they 
did not have in politics or economics or social 
relations. J * ( , 

The political loyalty of the people was made 
practically synonymous with a religious ancestor- 
emperor worship* The emotions of the people were 
keyed to this tune and have remained so to this day* 
The combination of nationalistic loyalty and religious 
devotions makes it comparatively easy for the small 


group back of the emperor to manipulate the affair* 
of the country. This is done through the army and 
navy, which though seeming to have minds of 
their own are a part of the authoritarian system still 
in control of the nation. j t 

A Fillipmo friend qf mine just returned from Japan 
gave us one impression of that country the fact that 
so many thousands were in uniform from boys and 
girls to adults* 

Faying respect to the emperor has come to be a 
method of enforcing military discipline on the entire 
population. 

Expanding Japan. 

Japan is definitely controlled at present by the 
idea that she is the leader of Asia- No matter what 
group of Japanese citizens one talks with the same 
sentiment is expressed. 

One would have no particular objection to the idea 
If it were based on moral and ethical principles* 
But the Japanese method—similar to the European 
method—of proving superiority is to take possession 
of other countries by military and naval force* Her 
doctrine of approval of the soldier of feudal time® 
has fitted in very well with the western emphasis 
on the power of the sword as' a basic means of 
settling disputes. 

The military expansion has been linked with 
commercial developments* Industry has been the 
handmaiden of the emphasis on controlling the 
Asiatic sector of the planet* The march of the 
Japanese armies southward into China has gone hand 
in hand with smuggling of Japanese goods Into the 
country without paying any customs and without 
regard for the integrity of China. 

The expanding of Japan is not for the purpose of 
settling millions of Japanese In the other countries. 
That has not been done and will not be done* It is 
for the purpose of satisfying the grandiose schemes 
of Asiatic dominion and also of providing natural 
resources for the industrial life of the Empire. The 
population of Japan began to increase rapidly with 
the development of industry- 

There are times when one could wish Perry had 
never insisted on opening Japanese ports to trade! 

China Will Win, 

, z 

Japan may seem to swallow China economically 
and politically* But when the final pages of that 
chapter of history are written Japan will be only a 
province of the great Chinese Republic of the future* 

Japan is only following, in exaggerated fashion, 
the practice of England and France and Germany 
and other countries in regard to China. We must 
not forget that England fought a war with China to 
force China to buy opium, or that the United States 
has warships on the Chinese rivers 1 Why ? For the 
good of China? Not exactly 1 For the sake of trade* 
For the sake of controlling the life of China in the 
interest of western nations. 

Now, when western nations are otherwise occupied 
with their disastrous militaristic policies and and’ 
pat hies, Japan is making the same mistake* And 
she will lose* China will win unless she; too, come* 
to believe that military power is the final resort in 
human relations* 

We ought to get into our thinking the Idea that 
militarism empahasizes' destruction* while what 
Japan and all the rest of us need is construction. 
We can’t go on dealing in death and expect life as 
a result. Japan in dealing Out death will destroy, in 
the end, not other countries, but herselfi 
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THE GERMAN'S VACATION. 

(Ev Professor Dr- Radbckee.) 

From Ihe 1935 annual report of the Savings 
Banks and Bankers Association (Sparkassen^und 
Giroverba nd), which is the central organization of 
German Savings Banks, ic can be seen that even 
during the darkest days of the economic depression in 
1982, the amount of monthly deposits never sank 
below 330 million marks. In 1933, with me revival 
of confidence in the nation's political leadership, and 
a renewed recovery in business, the monthly deposits 
in savings accounts rose to between 370 and 438 
millions. In 1935, they fluctuated between 392 and 664 
millions* The peak figure o! annual savings deposits 
was reached in 1934 with 5,660,000,000 marks, as 
against 4,700.000,000 in 1932, 5,070,000,000 in 1983^ 
and 5,580,000,000 in 1935, Hero must be taken 
into consideration that the trifling decline in deposits 
lit 1935 was more than offset by the very marked 
decline in payments during that year. The total 
amount drawn out of savings accounts in 1935 
was 5,080,000,000 or considerably less than the 
deposits, and thU is the decisive factor in determining 
the saving propensity of any community. 

The report of the Savings Banks and Bankers 
Association also refutes the myth—and is not here, 
perhaps, the wish father to the thought ? —of the 
exploitation of the German workman* It is, of¬ 
ten a fact that on the average more savings have 
been accumulated in the rural districts in the Eastern, 
N or the m and Sou thorn part s of the He ich, B ut 
even in the industrial regions of Central Germany, 
where the population is largely composed of factory 
labourers, the average of savings is high. Another, 
and no less convincing, proof that the German labourer 
has set aside a certain proportion of his earnings, is 
the increase in what is called the 1 travel savings," or 
the weekly or monthly sums deposited with the 
’‘Labour Front" organization, which gives the labourer 
or employee the right to participate in a vacation trip 
an-anged by the national organization, “Kraft durch 
Freude"* 1 he amount of money saved through this 
medium and for this purpose reached the total of 
3,200,000 marks the first year the organization was in 
operation. Apart from the advantages gained, this 
system also prevents the thrifty workman from 
drawing his vacation money and spending his vacation 
time making money “on the side." For this form of 
savings can only be applied for the actual expenses 
of a holiday. 

It is also an interesting fact, recently confirmed 
by the International Labour Bureau, that of all the 
labourers in the world who have a legal right to an 
annual vacation, more than 50% are German labourers. 
This high percentage is liable to be still higher 
when the “Kraft durch Freude" organization has 
completed its scheme of vacation schedules. This 
scheme was the subject-matter of the proceedings 
at the annual meeting of the organization in 
November 1935, when a so-called “three year plan" 
was announced in the following form: The keels of 
two 15,003 ton ships have already been laid, 
and a third, ol 22,000 tons has been ordered. 
The lodging accommodation a In the several Provincial 
Recreation Homes has been doubled by the addition 
of 30,000 beds. By 1938, the first of five seashore 
resorts at Lina on the island of Ruegen, built to 
accomodate 20,000 persons, will be completed. This 
enterprise has furnished the architects and contractors 
with a novel problem. As the length of sojourn of 
each Individual is tentatively fixed at one week, so 
that arrangements must be made fur the arrival, 
housing, feeding, amusement, and departure of about 
400,000 guests annually, the problems of trans¬ 
portation and provisioning and the way in which they 


will be solved will undoubtedly' be of great interest 
to those concerned with similar problems in other 
countries. 

For after all, the plans, arrangements, and general 
functions now being put into effect by “Kraft durch 
Freude" do not constitute an enterprise which 
should be considered as being limited to Germany, 
The fundamental social idea, not only to secure for 
the less well-to-do labourer the legal right to a vaca¬ 
tion, but also to give him the opportunity to spend 
such vacation to bis best advantage, is one which 
must appeal strongly to many industrial nations 
to-day. Its realisation embodies the surest and 
moat successful means of reconciling the working 
man with present-day industrial conditions, . , 


CASTE AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 

. (By C. A Phjjdkar,) 

The caste system is a negation of the beneficial 
principle of equality and injures the higher as well as 
the lower castes. It breeds in the former a false and 
distorted sense of superiority and in the latter a 
mental attitude fatal to the development of self-— 
respect. An extreme example of this is. offered by 
the depressed and the untouchable classes, who are 
subjected to unheard of humiliation and to many 
disabilities not only social but also economic,, The 
unfortunate victim of this system is constantly a 
loser in ordinary commercial operations through his 
inability to enter a shop or even to pass through 
streets where shop-keepers dwell* 

The influence of Western thought and the intro¬ 
duction of so much of the modem machinery of 
civilisation like railways etc, is tending in some 
measure to break down the barriers of oashv 
Owing: to the linking up of the village with the 
outside world and the growth of trade and modem 
industry an increasing number of people have begun 
to find it adantagecus to give up their old traditional 
occupations and seek employment in the new mills, 
mines and workshops. With the growth of com¬ 
merce and introduction of machinery in production 
the old social organisation has become unsuitable 
and is bound to be subordinated to the exigencies 
of economic life. 

Western education and culture, university and 
college life where the low caste man rubs shoulders 
with the high caste man, the growth of large towns, 
the influence of the ruling race, the development of 
spirit of scepticism are all undermining the spirit of 
caste exclusiveness. While reducing amongst the 
higher classes the inclination to insist on their 
privileges they are making the lower classes less dis- 
posed to admit without question the superior status of 
the higher castes. Again, there is now only one law 
applicable without distinction to high and low caste 
and the state no longer encourages the pretentions 
of the higher classes, nor does it favour their 
admission to the superior posts in government 
service. On the contrary appointments are now 
preferably given to the lower castes and a sort of 
inverted casta system is being introduced* The 
lower castes are becoming more self-conscious and 
alive to the necessity of removing their old disabilities 
by concerted communal action* Various HinduCC 
political leaders have started a trusade 1- against the 
casta system and Mahatma Gandhi has initiated a 
movement particularly directed towards the removal 
of the curse of untouchability. 

Inspite of all this, however, it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the caste system is moribund* 
Unfortunately, it still holds its sway in practically 
unabated strength. We have referred above to the 
general awakening among the lower castes and 
although this is a welcome development In many 
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ways, in practice it is often seen that 
devotion to one*3 caste means a fanatical hatred 
of the superior castes and much energy is 
tjhus being wasted in feeding fat the ancient grudge 
against the higher castes- The new rights conferred 
on the people by the reform are net infrequently 
misused for fostering naaow sectional interests 
to the neglect of the wider national l interests and 
the various castes with their improved organisation 
and strengthened self consciousness are made to 
serve as a ready-made system of standing political 
danses. While the different castes are giving free 
Vent to their grievances against the caste higher up 
they are generally not prepared to treat on terms 
of perfect equality the castes lower than themselves 
in the social scale. t 

(C^ndudedi) 

ITALY IN ETHIOPIA. 

1 The Royalj Consul-General for Italy in Calcutta 
has issued the following; * _ , 

' Aj>D!S Ababa i The Viceroy has Issued a procla¬ 
mation raising the dignity and status of women as 
mothers and wives, declaring that women should 
not have to descend from horses and vehicles, when 
they meet the motor-car of the Vioeroy, 

The Economic Commission of the Empire has 
Started its work. The tribunals in the city‘s sectors 
are regularly functioning and the Bank . of Italy is 
carrying out all banking operations from the 16th 
instant. Representatives of various confederations 
and of big Italian commercial concerns have arrived 
at Addis Ababa. , 

1 Home newspapers are already being sold and 
very soon the first Italian library will be Inaugu^, 
rated. The working of hotels, restaurants 
and public resorts has been regulated. Sanitary 
measures have been taken in respect of animals 
and of the slaughter of animals. Arrangements have 
been made for controlling the conditions of consum¬ 
able articles. Constructions of buildings are in 
full swing. ' ... 

The express Marconigraph .Service between Addis 
Ababa and Home has commenced. d 11 

Submissions of Shoan chiefs are proceeding* 
The organisation ot the Empire has so far 
touched the military problems, the administrative 
organisation, the development of roads, the study 
of the resources of the soil and the sub-soil, the 
commercial possibilities, judicial and religious arrange¬ 
ments, the health of the population, schools arid 
buildings. ■ 1 '| 1 ■ < 

' The activity of the Fascio of Addis Ababa upto 
now is Bummatisifed in the opening ot Italian schools 
with 1,000 students, the institution of the Ethiopian 
Youth of Littorio with 1,000 native boys, and the 
foundation of the Institute of Culture* 

" A Commission has been appointed for studying 
the economic and financial reconstruction of Ethiopia, 
for the speedy and disciplined exploitation and 
enrichment of the territory. At present BO per cent 
of the wealth of Ethiopia has not been exploited and 
the remaining 20 per cent has only been exploited 
in a preliminary form. 

A decree has been issued prohibiting the export 
of foreign- money. The same decree further states 
that owners^ of'foreign bonds and securities are 
bound to declare 1 ' them. This law applies only to 
Italian citizens and to the colonial subjects* 

ROMs ; The Duce has laid down that all offers 
in money from private persons or institutions for the 
celebration of the foundation of the Empire should 
be allotted to charitable institutions and to the 
Support of summer colonies for children, 

V i.ii i S> ■■ 1 •' ■ 


RACE RELATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

A survey of race relations in South Africa during 
1935 by J, D. Rheinalt Jones, Secretary of the South- 
African Institute of Race Relations, is published in 
Race Relations (Johannesburg, South Africa)*, 
official journal of the Institute. During the year 
public attention has been drawn to cases of assaults 
by Europeans on non-Europeans. There are no- 
statistics available to indicate whether these are 
increasing or not/ But 1 there: is “a sounder .public 
opinion on such matters/' and some of these cases 
have shocked a large portion of the public. In 
certain sections “the relations between the police and 
sections of the non-European public are very 
strain ed, 1 ’ with, the result that there are assaults by 
the police on the Non-Europeans and by them on . the 
police. StocK theft by natives is a frequent cause of 
racial friction, but a magistrate has commented that 
the first sfceo in the protection of stock is for farmers- 
to ^p a 7 their'natives a decent wage and see that 
they are properly fed/ 1 

The treatment of natives by the courts hag roused 
complaints that the sentences Imposed on natives- 
are out of proportion to the offense and to those 
imposed on Europeans for similar offenses. For 
instance, a. European convicted of four assaults on 
natives was fined in all £15 with an alternative of 
two months and 24 days’ imprisonment. The fine 
was paid*: But a native convicted of stealing a fowl 
was sentenced to two months’ imprisonment and eight, 
strokes of the cane ! ! - 

The iE coIour bar” is another important question. It 
is said that non-Europeans are allowed, “at the dis¬ 
cretion of the chief steward/ 1 to enter the dining 
saloons on railroad trains “for the purpose oF 
obtaining meals after all Europeans are served* 1 ' 

In Johannesburg an effort was made io prevent 
the erection of a church 14 unless the Bishop inserted 
a clause in the trust deed prohibiting the use of 
the church by non-Europeans* In tne same city 
there is an ordinance which forbids European 
women to attend dances «in premises licensed for 
the entertainment of non-Europeans/' The appoint¬ 
ment of a Zulu poet as assistant in the Department of 
Bantu Studies in the University of the Witwatersrand 
was opposed as indicating “a policy of social equality 
and as "a danger to toe safety and welfare of the 
students. 1 ’ Legislation to prevent Intermarriage has 
been proposed, although in some sections of the 
oountry there is an effective bar since there is no* 
legal provisions for interracial marriages. ■ The most 
frequent cause oF racial feeling is the employment of 
Europeans by non-Europeans, usually Indians. 

The problems of harmonizing the economic interests- 
of whites and natives is, of course, particularly- 
serious* But the need for it is being "more generally 
realized. The permanence' In our urban areas of 
large numbers of whites who have migrated there 
from rural areas is being recognized, as well 
as the necessity for ensuring that they have 
permanent employment under conditions which will 
enable them to live decently. Similarly, it la- 
more generalLy admitted that the non-European 
who is a permanent town dweller needs, for the 
maintenance of a decent civilized life, at least the 
minimum wage and living conditions which the white 
worker requires. While the approximation of white CC 
and non-white living standards in urban areas is* 
becoming steadily closer, both groups are seriously 
handicapped by the low wages which native seasonal 
and temporary labour from the Reserves earns in 
urban areas* _ 

It is interesting to note that «m remote Native 
Reserves the [Abyssinian] War is a topic of conver¬ 
sation and the Cause of anxious concern for the fate 
of what is regarded as a. native state." \ 
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CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 


THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA' has been formed as a 
"Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
*of the many uses of cement and concrete. _ | ... t , _ 

* AH these facts and figures—the'pooled* experience ' of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 

-architects and surveyors _ \ T- T 

* The Association maintains a staff of . qualified engineers" whose chief aim 

is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking* : \ ^ f 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 
^producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you* 

Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service-^another 
-demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost* ■ 

/ * The Association is debarred " by its memorandum from making profits— 
fits existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful* 

* * For further particulars write' to 

i THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY, 

If you are interested in obtaining- a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
* Construction , write to -P. O* BOX 397 „ Bombay , quoting reference /. S, B./36. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

- " t - 11 

d For. the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
«net in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world., The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
-volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
^Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T, Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late. Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
H. H* the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr* Muthulaksbmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
'Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
^received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as. extra*— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN.' 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 (Inland), 5sh. (foreign), and $2 (U. S. A.), postage and 
^packing free from:— * * ■ * ■ * 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 



Kamaksbi ■ House. Bandra r Bombay > 20* 
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, MYSORE SILK 
FABRICS are pure 
Swadeshi materials^ 
made of the finest Indian 
Silk yarn, by skilled Indian 
labour, Indian capital back¬ 
ing the Mysore Government's 
enterprise- 


In a fascinating variety of 
distinctive designs in many 
charming colours and shades, 
Mysore Silks are bard-wearing 
materials- They wash excel¬ 
lently* their beautiful , colours 
are permanent, fast to sun and 
soap* 


Government Silk Weaving Factory, 
MYSORE. 

* Agents :■— 

THE MYSORE PRODUCTS, 191* Princess Street, Bombay. 

. Leading Stockists '.— 

1. The Svadeshl, Yusuf Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort BOMBAY. 

2. The Mysore SUk Depot, Svadeshl Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. realpatid © ;om 

3 The Mysore Emporium, Kitab Mahal, Hornby Roadl, Fort, BOMBAY. 
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NOTES ;r ■ l ■' 

, Indus Valley Culture:—Dr*. Charles L, Fabric 
the. Hungarian archaeologist, has been appointed 
by the Government of India to, classify and 
catalogue the finds of frtohcnjp Daro. . Dr* Fabri, 
it x would, seem, is unacquainted with the 
progress made already in solving the ■ pro¬ 
blems arising out of these , finds. He told 
a Karachi audience, last month that at pro- 
sent we had not the faintest^ idea as to 
what race they, the people of Mohenjo Dare, werfij 
if they belonged to any, race at all, what was 
their religion, what were thdr customs. ,Their 
script, he added, had not yet been deciphered. The 
JVew JReview, which, by the,, way, has been 
maintaining a high standard of scholarship since 
it was , started two years ago, publishes in, its 
current issue an exceedingly inueresiing paper 
by the Rev. Father Heras entitled li Light on 
the Mohenjo Daro Riddle.* : The script he calls 
proto-Dravidian, parent of the two Brahmi scripts 
North and South, of India. . The Tamil script 
is the Mohenjo Daro, script directly continued 
and developed by the people of South India,. The 
Brahmi script of the ,Asoka inscriptions is 
the same script as developed, by the Aryans. 
However that may be, the words which Father 
Heras ekes as from the finds, are several 
of them in common use in Tamil, Some 
words have dropped from Tamil but are fourd 
in Telugu and Kanarese* The inscriptU n on 
the Mohenjo Daro seal, number 32I, which 
Father Heras transcribes, sounds like a verse 
taken from the oldest Tamil classic extant, the 
Kuial, both as regards words and metre. Not 
only the words but the construction of phrases 
in proto-Dravidian is identical with that in Tamil, 
Surely, the people of this burled city were of the 
same race and language as the people of the 
Tamil land. Then, as regards religion, they 
were surely worshippers of Shiva* Three or 
four words reproduced in Father Heras* article 
are names of Shiva, Aittn-ka*^ the three eyed 
Dr, Fab re said that in the Vedas they speak of 
horses which were unknown in Mohenjo Daro, 


But Father Heras reproduces from one of the 
seals the picture of a dog (ttai in proto-Dravidian 
as in current Tamil) and the horse' and the dog 
were domesticated , at * about the same 
stage ' of human civilisation. Further finds 
will disprove Dr, Fabrics conclusion that the 
horse .was unknown in Mohenjo Daro, Sind from 
ancient times; was the country from * which the 
best horses were imported into other parts of the 
country. Sindhu horses of noble breed are praised 
in the Lhammapada * f I What is more, the Vedas 
themselves refer to horses from Sind as of special 
value, (Vedlc Index, VoL 1 page 43). Father 
Heras with one or r two South Indian scholars 
would have been a more appropriate ■ choice to 
Catalogue the? e finds than this Hungarian scholar 
of Sumerian reputation* 's* * - I . ' v i iI f l 

Indian Science Institute;—The .Times 6/ 
India published bn Tuesday, what purported to 
be a summary t of recommendations ot, the Council 
of ; the Indian Science Institute . af Bangalore, 
based . on those of .the statutory Quinquennial 
Committee which reviewed the work of. the 
Institute some months f back-, The ■ alterations 
now proposed, according to the Times summary, 
will make it clear once for all that the Institute 
should concentrate mainly on scientific research 
applied to the immediate industrial needs of the 
country. It is sought r thus to correct, it added, 
the over emphasis on „ Physics and Mathematics 
and, generally for abstract research which,.' it is 
alleged, has been the policy of the present Director, 
Sir C. V. Raman. If this is really, the purpose of 
the Council's recommendations, it will be regarded 
as an extremely retrograde step ; in : the scientific 
world* V-ot long ago a" manifesto', signed by 
leading British , scientists was issued protesting 
against the tendency to subordinate Science to 
Industry. The aim of Science is to enlarge 
human knowledge* Incidentally, its discoveries 
have been applied to develop industries including 
the armaments Industry. No true scientist w ill 
agree to substitute for the pursuit of Truth which 
is the sole aim of Science, any ideal which makes 
it subservient to other ends. Sir C. V* Raman 
at the Science Congress held in Bombay some 
months ago stressed this point as against Lord 
Brabourue who in his opening speech had 
advocated the cause of applied Science. It can 
be easily shown that even from the point of view 
of Industries, the maximum benefit accrues 
in the long run from the labours of pure resear¬ 
chers. The statement that the recommendations 
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are intended to reverse the policy of the present 
Director, Sir* C. V. L Raman, smacks of propa¬ 
ganda, It was somewhat of a surprise that he, 
with his passion for‘pure science, should have 
tied himself down for a period of years to a 
position involving much work of an administrative 
character. The recommendations of the Council so 
far as they relieve him of this distraction are to 
be welcomed. It is also well that each Professor 
should be free to work on his own lines without 
interference from the Director or Council. What 
is objectionable is that Science in the Institute 
should be made the handmaid of Industries. 1 ' If 
and so far as this is done, the Institute wil cease 
to rank among the great centres for the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge. This was' certainly not 
the object of the far-seeing Founder of the 
Institute, Jamshedjee Tata, or of Rurjorji Padshah 
who conceived the idea and laboured hard to give 
it shape and form* ‘ 

Congress and the Elections:—Sardar Vallabh* 
bhai 1 Fatal speaking at a meeting at Congress 
House this wefek, asked the country to return 
Congressmen at the next elections to the reformed 
Provincial Legislatures in such numbers that 
they would exceed the strength of all other 
parties. He suggested that this would enable 
them to refuse, to take office without incurring 
the gibe that their action is dictated by necessity* 
This is certainly an ingenious way of appealing 
to the large section of opinion in the country 
which is opposed to Congressmen or others who 
have condemned the Reforms as unworkable, 
taking office under the scheme. Rut we doubt if 
it will catch. J The position of the Congress in the 
country, nobody can know better than the Sardar; 
is not what it was at the last election to the 
Legislative Assembly^ This is due to many 
causes. The Congress members of the Assembly 
have not acted uniformly as' men with' a 
definite and serious purpose- There ha a been too 
much of Government baiting merely v as a 
pastime. Such lapses from* ordinary courtesy 
as hot getting h up when a message is read from 
the Viceroy or even when he addressed the 
Legislature in his official capacity, do not impress 
the public as essential or helpful to the transactiori 
of public business. There has 1 been too much 
diffusion and 4 too litde ' concentration ' in the 
proceedings of the Congress rank knd file in 
the Assembly, Singleness of purpose has been 
conspicuous by its absence. The strength of the 
Party has been wasted in skirmishes and the battle 
line has often presented inexplicable distortions* 
The fact that man^ of the members had gone 
to prison, which had a great influence at the last 
election, no longer commands The same amount 
of it. Also, the uncalled for personal attacks 
on J leading men who do not worship in the 
Congress pavilion, at a time when 1 every effort 
should'be made to soften asperities and invite 
Co-operatfon on the pr i ncipl^ that th ose who are 
not against us are with us, has also affected 
public Opinion to the detriment .of feome 
Congress leaders, Babu ' Rajendra 1 Prasad 
did his best to promote this' end but 
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he was not sufficiently supposted by all 
his colleagues. The country is in no mood 
to give a carte blanche to anybody not even 
to Congressmen. We are not unfriendly to the 
Congress, We can not think of any other 
political group at the moment which contains 
a larger proportion' of men and women who 
have earned the respect of all classes by their 
spirit of service and sacrifice. If, therefore, we 
suggest that the Congress leaders should get 
down from the fence and tell the people what 
exactly they propose to do if returned in a 
majority. 1 relative or absolute, it is with no desire 
to detract from the Sardar's appeal. 

The Tenth All-lad in Women's Conference i — 
The Report of the Tenth All-India Women’s 
Conference was held at Trivandram in the closing 
days of last year and the opening days of this 
year. We have now before us the report of its 
proceedings, compiled with great care and printed 
and got up admirably at the Government Press, 
Trivandram. v The excellence of the report and 
tile promptitude with which it has been issued^ 
are typical of the organising capacity of Indian 
women. The Women's Cenfcrence is remarkable 
th tiiany other ways also. 1 ' If is refreshingly free 
from the tairtt of communalism, the canker which 
has a 1 flighting influence on so many men’s 
movements In - this country* The one teach 
of Nature which makes the whole world kin, 
is, in India at least, 1 concentrated in women. 
The membership 1 of the Conference as well as 
its executive is representative of all communities, 
Christian, Muslim, Farsi, Hindu and Jew. 
English; Anglo-Indian and Indian women meet 
here' on equal terms—Maharauis, middle clask 
matrons, University graduates, women engaged 
in the learned professions, doctors, teachers, social 
workers, 1 politicians, 1 women who had gone toprison 
for civil disobedience, women who have been 
decorated by Government for public service, they 
are all hire. ’Another noteworthy feature of the 
Women's Movement in India is the total absence 
of the rancorous attitude 1 affected by r feminists in 
Western lands towards men. 1 Her Highness the 
Maharafti of Travaucore in her presidential address 
made gracious reference to “the innate Chivalry of „, 
our countrymen,'which we must Ungrudgingly 
recognise” as having helped the ’removal L of all 
polecat restrictions on account of sex in nearly 
all provinces, as, also the admission of Women to 
the' liberal professions. She rightly claimed 
that “one'of the biggest successes of the Go in¬ 
ference 1 lies in the promotion t>f the idea of unity 
of Indian women” and that “we have successfully 
fought against the communal and ‘ provincial 
outlook which has been a disquieting feature of 
public life’ in India.* Even a cursory perusal of q 
the i proceedings' (conducted 1 in the English 
language) is r enough 1 to 1 impress one with the 
intelligence/ 1 good' sense ahd ' qtiick grasp of 
questions, displayed by all those who took part in 
the Conference. The report’ 'prints at the end 
all the -1 important ’resolutions passed at this 
and previous Conferences, frames of delegates 
and office-bearers 1 kt head-quarters as well as 
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ini the provinces and also a statement 
showing" the sound financial position of the 
Conference, This report furnishes the readiest 
means to an understanding of the Indian Women*s 
Movement and should be included in every 
collection of literature bearing on modern Indian 
life. It is priced Re. 1-3 and can be had from 
the office of the Horn Organising Secretary, 
Gilchrist Gardens, Chetput, Madras. 

Arab Women's Appeal:—As we have repeat¬ 
edly observed the sympathy of the people of 
India, irrespective of race or creed, are with 
the Arabs in Palestine in their struggle against 
the imminent danger of being over-whelmed by 
the influx of Europeanised Jews under the aegis 
of the British mandatory. We have received 
a copy of a moving appeal by the Arab women 
of Palestine addressed primarily to British 
women and generally to women of all countries. 
In clear terms the women of Palestine declare 
that they are not fighting against the British 
mandatory and that they are not financed from 
,any outside agency. They give statistics showing 
that the number of. immigrant Jews has 
multiplied enormously since the early years of 
the mandate. If this goes on they fear that 
their culture and civilisation which to them are as 
precious as those of the British to Britons are in 
danger of destruction. The appeal is a dignified, 
sober, temperate statement of the postion 
and will, we are sure, evoke sympathetic 
response in those to whom it is addressed. 
There is one matter in which the appeal is 
creditably distinguished from the' appeals made 
ia India on behalf of the Arabs in Palestine. 
In India the tendency has been for some Muslim 
agencies to treat it as a purely Muslim issue. 
These agencies have, unconsciously it may be, 
in vlew to exploit the Palestine question tQ 
consolidate Muslim communallsm rather than 
to help the Palestine Arabs in their national 
struggle. : 

Mischievous Outburst:—The Unity of Chicago 
is a journal uniformly friendly to India. Its 
Editor, Dr* John Haynes Holmes is one of the 
leading religious thinkers of America and a 
whole-hearted admirer of Gandhiji and his 
message of non-violence. In America he is 
generally believed to be in touch with Gandhiji. 
ft is, therefore, with surprise that we read the 
editorial headed ‘'Gandhi Meets Force Again’* in 
the Unity of the 1st June received by last week’s 
mail, which is likely to be taken as authentic. We 
knew that the allegation that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru had declared against non-violence was 
baseless and we strongly suspected that the 
remarks quoted as Gandhiji’s were also “faked*. 
They are not the sort of language one 
associates with Gandhiji. For these reasons we 
felt it necessary to refer the paragraph to Gandhiji. 
We have received the following categorical 
contradiction from him* Mahatma Gandhi 
writes;—“The editorial you have sent me from 
Unity is extraordinary. The views attributed to 
tm and reproduced In inverted commas were never 
ottered by me, and, what is more, they have 
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never been held by me. From nothing *thatIII 
have heard from Jawaharlal’s Ups have) I ever 
even suspected that he contemplated the .use of^ 
violence for the attainment of India’s independences 
It is surprising how Dr, Holmes has allowed 
himself to be duped into thinking that I had ever 
made the remarks said to have been made by’me.” 

The Unity Editorial: Here are parts of the 
Unity's paragraph :—The long threatened break 
between Gandhi and Pandit Jewaharlal |Nehru 
seems at last to have come. Elected President of 
the Indian National Congress at its recent meeting 
at Lucknow, Nehru came out for the use of 
violence in the struggle for independence, and is 
reported to be “planning a movement to shake 
British rule in Indian There can be no personal 
break between Gandhi and his youthful follower* 
the Mahatma does not work that way even though 
he confesses at the movement that his “fife work 
is ruined," Meanwhile, Gandhi has met the situa^ 
tlon with utter realism and imperturbable sweet^ 
ness of temper, also with unshaken confidence in 
his principles of non-violent resistance, “Not even 
the firmness and repression of the British 
government,” he says, ‘'have harmed my work 
as much as the new policy outlined by 
Jewaharlal Nehru,*' The sincerity of this- 
utterance may be measured by the fact that, 
Neheru has declared that “our members must 
fight, and not spin,” and seeks an armed revolt 
of . the organized peasantry and trade unions^ 
But when this campaign falls, continues Gandhi* 
as it will “in two or three years," then Nehru 
may return, and he will be welcomed. So 
Gandhi, however 'much disappointed, serenely, 
bides his time ! “When Nehru realize^ his" 
mistake, he will find me not only willing to help 
him,” says the Mahatma, “but ready with a 
new program which will startle Britain ever* 
more than did my civil disobedience campaign,” 

An American Experiment: —We publish this? 
week the first of three articles describing the work 
of , p the Tennessee . Valley Authority, The: 
Tennessee Valley is an area , which sprawls 
across parts of seven American States* Twoi 
million people inhabit this well-watered region^ 

It is one of the richest tracts, with a temperate 
climate and well endowed in mineral resources, 
But the people have . been agricultural and. 
forming a colonial society they have been 
exploited by an economic system which restored 
nothing to the residents. The Tennessee Valley; 
Authority was started in 1333 (May IB)' to 
develop the potential usefulness of the entire 
Tennessee River. The immediate good to the 
United States was the relief of unemployment; 
nearly fourteen thousand men were put on the vast 0 
enterprise. For the future greater prosperity is 
envisaged for not only the Valley people but for 
all America through cheaper electricity. It ia a 
vast experiment in State operation of a mammoth 
hydro-electric undertaking. But it is more than 
this. It is an attempt to change the fives of two. 
millions who under the past system had been 
reduced to a form of serfdom. 
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y SHOULD INDIA REMAIN IN THE 

y • . . league? , , . • 

. July 4 marked the lowest point in the fall of 
the League of Nations from the high pedestal on 
which it was placed when it was inaugurated. 
The League Assembly adopted a resolution 
•closing', the Abyssinian affair. Immediately 
after, it proceeded to deal with this very affair 
by voting out two resolutions proposed by the 
Negus. The first was that the League 
should not recognise any annexation obtained 
by force of arms, and the second was 
a request for a loan of ten millions 
sterling to enable Ethiopia to carry on 
her struggle against the Italian invader. 
Instead of the direct reference which the first 
resolution might be understood to make to the 
annexation by Italy of Ethiopia, a resolution con¬ 
firming one which was adopted four years ago in 
regard to some quarrel between two South 
American States, was passed; and this was 
supposed to cover the annexation of Ethiopia. 
The object of this round about method appears to 
be not to give offence to Italy whose presence 
wa£ desired at the conference about the forti¬ 
fication of the Dardanelles by Turkey two days 
later. Under Article XVI of the League 
Covenant “ any Member of the League which 
has violated any covenant of the League may 
be declared to be no longer a Member of the 
League/* But for such a declaration to be 
made, all the Members of the Council, except 
the . Covenant-breaker, should concur. Not 
only was there no possibility of such concurrence, 
but the Member States were most anxious to 
keep Italy in the League while condemning its 
action against Ethiopia. The words in which 
the late Czecho-Slovakian Foreign Minister, now 
President of the Republic, Dr. Benes, defined the 
position of his Government last November, re¬ 
present that of most others. “Czechoslovakia,” 
he said, “is neutral in this question and will 
remain so: she does not interfere in the actual 
dispute between Italy and Abyssinia nor will 
interfere in the future. In so far a9 she is 
compelled directly or indirectly to deal with the 
dispute in any way, she does so solely and exclu¬ 
sively on the basis of decisions made at Geneva 
by the League of Nations and binding on all 
members of the League/ The present Foreign 
Minister of Czechoslovakia, went further. 
Speaking before the Foreign Affairs Committee 
of the National Assembly on May 2’th, 
Dr. Kamil Krofta observed : “We have fulfilled 
and continue to fulfil the obligations which arise 
out of our membership of the League of Nations, 
striving at the same time to maintain not only 
an absolutely correct but also a friendly attitude 
towards Italy.” Anticipating the suggestion that 
the unwelcome obligations imposed by member¬ 
ship • of the League, should be avoided by 
giving up membership, Dr. Krofta added: “As 
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a State which dees not desire to, and indeed! 
cannot, surrender the advantages accruing to it 
from the League of Nations, we could not, oL 
course, allow our actions to deny the princi-r 
pies of collective security and assistance, the 
application of which we might one day bei 
called upon to ask for ourselves.” This, more or! 
less, is the attitude of the European States 
Members of the League, including Great Britain * 
and France the two most important of them. 

How does India stand in this matter ? The 
League of Nations can do nothing for her either 
by way of advancing her political status or by 
way of improving her economic condition. The 
Indian delegation has' no independent voice on 
questions coming up for discussion before the 
League. The Irish Free State delegation* 
the South African delegation and the New 
Zealand delegation, could and did express their 
dissent from the British view about the raising 
of sanctions at the Assembly meeting last week. 
The Indian delegation sat tongue-tied although 
feeling in India is unprecedentedly strong against- 
the aggression of Italy. Occasionally, Indiarv 
representatives are permitted to grumble about 
the sparsity of Indians employed in the League 
establishments and of the 1 comparatively 
heavy contribution which India makes to 
the League’s revenue. Otherwise, they have to 
say ditto to Mr. R. A. Butler. The social 
and humanitarian side of the League’s activities^ 
are of relatively little benefit to India. The 
Labour Conferences make recommendations 
which often ignore the actual needs of the Indian 
worker and aim at satisfying imaginary ones. 

In any case an agency which focusses attention 
on one aspect—an important one certainly,— 
without reference to the conditions of industry as 
a whole, does not help industrial growth. The 
Indian worker himself would more appreciate aiv 
increase of his wages than a reduction in his 
present hours of work. But the tariff policy of the 
Government of India is so erratic and is governed 
by considerations extraneous to the interests 
to Indian industries, that no steady advance- 
is possible in the direction of increased wages. 
Recently, they reduced the import duties on cotton- 
goods as the result of the report of a Board 
appointed to enquire into the demand for enhanced 
duties from the Indian mill industry l In another 
social activity of the League, namely, that which 
has reference to -narcotics and deleterious drugs, 
India’s insistent cry regarding the havoc wrought 
by alcoholic drinks, finds no place. On, the other 
hand the League with its social amenities operates 
as propaganda for the liquor habit. Indians 
who by heredity and habit were total abstainers 
have taken to the wine habit in the League- c< 
atmosphere. The League propaganda against 
prostitution, has not been a success. For some 
years after the War, prostitution in Western 
countries seemed to have materially diminished.' 
The improvement has not been maintained. A' 
recent investigation in New York City showed 
that until 1935 the city’s prostitution was indivi¬ 
dualistic with a few ‘bookers’ operating small 
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strings of apartments. Since then it has grown 
into a powerful organised business with some 200 
houses and 10 00 girls and profits amounting 
to over 12 million dollars a year. It may be 
noted in passing that Prohibition was repealed in 
1933. In the light of these facts, it behoves 
Indian leaders to consider seriously whether this 
country gains anything by its membership of the 
League to compensate for the humiliation it suffers 
' from being a silent participant in the cold, calcu¬ 
lating decisions which that body is obliged to take 
in such grave matters as the unprovoked war on 
Ethiopia by Italy, without the least regard to the 
moral issues involved. ; 

THE COMMUNAL QUESTION. 

Dr* Clifford Manshardt came out to India 
nearly ten years ago. He has throughout that 
period participated actively in the social welfare 
activities of Bombay and he has to a remark¬ 
able degree won the confidence and affection of 
citizens of all communities and opinions. A 
book by him on any subject might be expected 
to throw fresh light on the issues involved. 
His recent publication on the communal question 
is therefore disappointing. The conclusion of 
Dr. Manshardt’s thesis on “The Hindu-Muslim 
Problem in India”,* that the solution lies 
through the method of intelligent good- 
will, is unexceptionable. In fact, it is so 
obvious that one wonders whether it was 
worth while writing 128 pages to support 
it. And among Indians of all communities, 
whether intelligent or otherwise, it is as 
commonplace as the good old maxim that 
honesty is the best policy. It is possible that 
our lack of appreciation of this “scientific” 
study is due to a fundamental difference in 
temperament between the Occidental and the 
Asiatic. “Only true scientific discipline, 1 *’ writes 
Dr. Lin Yutang in *My Country and My 
People*, %l can enable a scientist to take delight 
in the discovery that an earthworm has a certain 
protective covering, for it is on the accumulation 
of such minutely observed facts that science 
grew from generation to generation to its 
present magnificent attainments. Without that 
scientific outlook, and with a large share of 
humour and common sense, the Chinese 
must necessarily consider the study and 
observation of the life of an earthworm or of 
a gold-fish as beneath the dignity of a scholar.” 
And this applies equally to the Indian. It is 
surprising when a distinguished social worker 
uts up five methods for consideration and 
nally selects as the most useful that which the 
“ instinct, * common sense—call it what you 
will—of the Indian people has long recognised as 
the only one. Intelligent goodwill, in fact, will 
not only solve the problem. It will completely 
exterminate it. 

A book, however, should be judged more 
by what it is than by what it fail9 to be. 
Dr. Manshardt has brought to the study of 

• Messrs. Georg* Allen 9c Unwin, price 9 s. i 


the communal problem the technique of American 
social workers and he says as much in his last 
chapter. But he has unfortunately discarded the 
experience of the United States in treating of 
Indian conflicts. One cannot understand, for 
example how any student of world affairs can 
quote with complacency Theodore Morison’s 
summing up that “the Hindus and Muslims who 
inhabit one village, one town, or one district 
belong to two separate nations more distinct and 
spiritually farther asunder than two European 
nations,'* in 1936. What about the Jew in Europe? 
How does post-war Europe look on its American 
residents ? Sir Adbur Rahim is quoted as saying 
that Indian Muslims feel total aliens when they 
enter the Hindu quarters of a town. There are 
even, we do not doubt, many Hindus who feel the 
same way. But does Sir Abdur speak for his 
co-religionists? His Highness the Aga Khan 
who as the head of a religious community is 
able to take a closer view of the problem, has 
born frequent testimony to the many common 
interests and sympathies of Hindus and Muslims. 
And the Census Commissioner gives a direct 
answer to Morison when he explains the 
difficulty of distinguishing between Hindu and 
Muslim castes in Bengal and the Punjab where 
Muslims are seen in their largest numbers, in 
Bombay and Madras where they are minorities. 
“Repugnance to inter-marriage,*' say Dr. Man¬ 
shardt, “is another cause of tension.” Surely 
Dr. Manshardt does not seriously maintain that 
every sect will fight with every other that 
does not marry into it. Even the West is giving 
up this primitive conception of marriage as a 
test of friendship. Dr. Allen Hunter, on the 
other hand, in “Social Perplexities” states 
emphatically that, if the American white 
can be persuaded that the coloured man does 
not want to marry into his group, much of the 
difficulty of settling the different races together 
would disappear. India is used for generations 
to communities living together without inter-mar¬ 
riage, without even inter-dining, and this can be 
no true cause of communal tension. Besides, if 
it were really so, we would be in perpetual 
strife. Every Hindu girl who married a Hindu 
man should provoke Muslims to riot and 
vice versa. 

But it is not so. Few people have realised 
how many problems India has in common with 
the United States. The communal question is one 
of these. The Hindu Muslim conflict drags 
on because both communiteis are equally weak 
and defenceless against hooliganism, rowdyism 
and mob-violence. The White-Negro conflict is 
unequal Therefore, the tension seems less. The 
Negro is suppressed and has little bope of 
ning in a revolt against White America. Therefore 
lynchings which result in more lynchings but 
never grow to riots. How many riots have there 
been in India from 1930 to 1935 ? Thirty at the 
.most. There, were 94 lynchings in the United 
States, with one-third India’s population, between 
1930 and 1934, lynchings in which 95 per cent 
of the Whites of the districts concerned participate 
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ed, P During 1 the whole business*" writes an 
eye-witness to one of the incidents, “it was 
impossible to find a law officer* The whole trouble 
was they were for the lynching themselves. And 
how the women supported It. One out of every 
seven or eight people at the lynching party was a 
woman. Then they started going around trying 
to find Negroes to beat up," If the develop¬ 
ment of political parties in India will solve the 
communal problem, why do such things happen 
in the United States where, according to Dr. 
Manshardt, 4 ‘Catholics have . strong religious 
sentiments but in political affairs they think in 
terms of politics?” Even about CathoUcs the 
statement is not quite accurate. Did not American 
Protestants raise the Catholic cry in a presidential 
election against A1 Smith ? Dr, Manshardt cites 
Madras as a: province where the party system 
has displaced communal trouble.. If he really 
believes that he will believe anything in Indian 
politics. An '■ extension of the Madras Party 
system would shock Dr, Manshardt out of his 
present admiration, but it will not solve the 
communal problem* ■ ■ ; H 1. L 

Dr, Manshardt, with a caution one is com¬ 
pelled to admire, avoids any criticism which 
might be interpreted as an attack on the policy 
of the British in India, But no solution can work 
which does not take into account the British 
factor in the communal problem* He traces the 
history of Hindu-Muslim relations^—up to the 
advent of the British. Discussing political 
issues, he presents without comment the 
claim of the Muslim Deputation in 190ft 
for larger representation than its numbers 
entitled it to because of political importance; 
which was accepted by Lord Minto* He makes 
no criticism of the peculiar Communal Award 
which preserves both separate electorates and 
weightages for the Muslim community. "Lt is the 
political situation,” he says, “which is militating 
against the improvement of communal improve¬ 
ments in other directions.” But he intends this 
more as a reflection on Indian leaders than, a con¬ 
demnation of State policy. For he does not stop to 
enquire why here alone where an outside party 
“holds the ring" there should be discord. In 
explanation of conditions in the Indian States 
where communal strife is comparatively absent* 
he quotes with approval the Simon Commission's 
conclusion that there was peace because there 
was little for members of one community to 
fear from the predominance of the other* Just as 
in his comparisons with Europe and America, the 
Jew and the Negro are discreetly kept out, so in 
India the British contribution to the communal 
problem is slurred over. There is reason, there¬ 
fore, for the hope expressed in his preface that 
other studies may arise out of his which will 
“really carry this problem along the way to 
solution.” Dr. Manshardt’s only justification 
for rushing into a discussion of this involved 
subject is the impartiality possible for an outsider. 
But that he has failed to bring to it. It is not 
by cautious and timid treatment like this that 
-the communal tangle will be unravelled. 


I Mr u 


,,PLANNING FOR. SOCIAL WELFARE; A 
. , ■ GREAT EXPERIMENT; ' ‘ '' 

'• 7: .. . 1. v:,7". 

s The Tennessee Valley Authority was created by 
an act of Congress of the United States of America, 

May 18, 1333 and amended August 31, 1935 

w for, the purpose of maintaining and operating the 
properties now owned by the United Slates in the 
vicinity of Muscle Shoals, Alabama, in the interests 
of the national defense and for agricultural and 
industrial development; and to improve navigation 
in the Tennessee River, and to control the destructive 
flood waters in the Tennessee River and Mississippi 
River basins,” So begins the second annual report 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority,, a public owned 
corporation created by Congress at the request of 
President Roosevelt, — 

To direct. the project, three directors particularly 
well qualified for such work f were designated; 

Dr, Arthur E. Morgan, Chairman, who had had a long 
and remarkable record as a practical 'and ' social 
engineer and as President of Antioch College in 
Ohio, and who, in addition, was interested; in the 
development of small industries: and co^operation ; 

Dr, Harcourt A. Morgan, who, as President of the 
University of Tennessee, was a recognised authority 
on soils and agriculture, and an advocate of 
decentralized industry ; and Mr, David E, T-iiienthal* 
a lawyer, specialist in Public Utilities. : The three 
Directors have incorporated as the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. i 

The purpose of the Authority is : (1) "Control 
and proper use of water resources; (2) Conserva¬ 
tion and preservation of land resources; and 
(3) A more wide-spread use of electrical energy.” 

But all this has tor its main abjective, as all three 
directors constantly say, “the well-being of the 
people of the whole area and ultimately of the whole 
country * - - ■ 

40,600 square miles about the size of the del tic 
plain of the Ganges is included in the area, which 
consists of parts of seven states. The length of 
the Tennessee River its el C. from Knoxville . south 
through Tennessee into Alabama,. where it turns 
abruptly back north to flow again through Tennessee 
and into Kentucky to empty into the Ohio River 
(a tributary of the Mississippi River), is 653 miles 
but with its sources it is over 900 miles,, ■ , 

The Dams, 

For the control, conservation, and maximum use 
of water resources of the area, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority (T, V. A, as it is called) 
took over preliminary plans already made by U. S. 
Army engineers, and developed them into an 
integrated system, of dams for the whole valley. 
Muscle Shoals, now known as Wilson Dam, with 
its nitrate plants—one of which is now a fertilizer 
plant,—had been .built as a war measure. Norris 
Dam* some 400 miles above Wilson Dam, and 
Wheeler Dam, only 155 miles above Wilson Dam, 
had been proposed and their location selected* Con¬ 
struction of the Norris Dam began in October 1333* 
under the T. V. A. which was also authorized to 
proceed with the oonsh'uction of Wheeler Dam* 
Though the power-house at Norris Dam was not yet com 
finished, it was important to catch the 1336 spring 
flood waters, and on March 4th, 1936, President 
Roosevelt, in Washington, touched & golden 
telegraph-key which gave the signal For the 
closing of the eight great sluice gates and 
the impounding of the waters forming the great 
new Norris Reservoir, with its nearly J 800 mile 
margin and 34,000 acre surface, began. , Wheeler 
Dam, with its 50 feet high lock is substantially 
ready, and active, work on a fourth—Pickwick Landing 
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Dam—ha* been under way since January 1935; 
GuntersviUd Dam was started December, 1935 and 
Chicaroauga Dam on January 2, 1936, while six new 
dam projects were recommended to Congress by 
a T. V. A. report of March, 1936, 

These great dams whose height and length and 
storage lakes, power houses and fertilizer plant are 
so impressive, are only part of a planned series of 
high aams on the main river ana storage dams in 
the deep canons of the tributaries,—a gigantic 
engineering 100-year long project for the eventual 
unified water control of the whole area. Obviously 
this will do much for navigation and flood control, 
as the great resulting storage dams can help prevent 
floods by holding back the waters during the wet 
season and can help navigation by releasing them 
as needed during dry periods, thereby securing a 
relatively steady depth of channel and flow of water. 

Preliminary Work, 

It is not possible to go into the careful surveying 
of even the most minute aetails which was necessary, 
the tests that had to be made before work could 
really get started. All engineers would be familiar 
with many of these technical studies, but, as 
Dr, A. E. Morgan says, “laymen could not know, 
for example, that it took a twenty-seven days* test 
of the rocK at the Norris Dam site to discover how 
strong concrete it would make before deciding 
whether we should have to build a railroad to bring 
in sand and gravel from a distance"—they did not 
need to. Nor would they know, for instance, the 
research which went into the study of the all-time 
records for flood possibilities in this country 
and in Europe,—fas for example, of the Danube 
near Vienna the flood of 1055 A. D. which was 
60% larger than any flood since)—which neces¬ 
sitated a study of even the ring-growths in trees 
to carry the data about floods of the area back 
further than the written historical record, so that 
for all time there need be no question of the Dam's 
being able to withstand a record-breaking flood. 

Moreover, similar thorough research is, of course, 
preliminary to every step of the work. The concern 
for “securing the maximum use" of the area demanded 
that, before the dams could be started, all the 
wealth of the valley, litde as well as great, human 
as well as economic, should be known, especially 
in those parts that would be submerged by resulting 
reservoirs. The whole area consequently has been 
thoroughly surveyed bv airplane, excavations, studies, 
photographs, tests,-— tor mineral deposits, natural 
resources of all kinds, soils, crops, even archeo¬ 
logical and Indian remains, possible sites 
for agricultural and industrial developments, 
forests, towns, highways, railroads and bridges tha t 
would be flooded and must be replaced and ready, 
water power for electrical energy, human interests 
in homes, churches, cemetarics—that all possible 
values might be conserved and the residue removed, 
destroyed or burnt lest it should pollute the valley. 
In all this, the human side was never forgotten. 
The people living in the areas that would be under 
water were transferred with gentlest consideration 
to sites they, themselves, selected under the wise 
counsel of impartial experts from the University of 
Tennessee and elsewhere. No one sooffed at the 
reluctance and regret of those who had 
lived ail their lives, in, perhaps, the very oabins 
their pioneer ancestors had built in Daniel 
Boon's time. Even the embers of the fire 
“brought over the mountains 1 * before the day of 
matches, were oarefully preserved and moved, 
and the small, scattered oemetaries reverently 
relocated in the most beautiful spots in the 
mountains. All this was done in the spirit of 


respect for human personality, so characteristic of 

the Authority, at once so outstanding, so amazing, 
so all Inclusive, 

Long-time integrated planning for the good of the 
area as a whole must, moreover, see to it that 
never again could a million dollar bridge authorized 
by one group of officials, be built just above a dam 
(also authorized by government officials a year or 
two earlier) which, when completed, will put the 
bridge under water. There must be co-ordinated 
planning. 

Erosion Control. 

But the “conservation and preservation of land 
resources" called for more than dams and reservoirs. 
One glance at the muddy, sometimes turbulent 
sometimes sluggish, waters of the Tennessee River 
would suffice to show anyone, even the least 
informed that dams alone will not be enough. 
The soil, itself, must, somehow, be kept in place. 
If you could see the barren, treeless, sharply- 
sloping mountains, the deep, deep gullies that 
seam the mountain and hillsides like dreadful 
crevasses in a glacier, ten, fifteen, twenty feet deep, 
running from ridge top to valley levels, over range 
upon range of mountains, you could get some idea 
of the top soil that goe9 down to dog and even¬ 
tually fill up river channels, reservoirs, the dams 
themselves, or be washed out to sea and forever 
lost to agriculture. You would realize then 
why it is that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
has for its second purpose the conservation 
and preservation of the land resources, and 
why it is conducting such an intensive cam¬ 
paign against soil erosion, and inaugurating and 
recommending the building of “check dams," refor¬ 
estation, planting of pover crops and terracing. 

The hills are alive with “C, C. C. boys" (Civilian 
Conservation Corps) vigorously building 9tone or 
log check dam9, making tangled masses of brush 
and cedar boughs in the gullies which are then 
seeded over, or better still, under the direction of 
the expert and able Tennessee Valley Authority 
Forestry Division, setting out thousands and thou¬ 
sands of young trees. It is a joy to see them, not 
swelling the ranks of the unemployed but, in their 
splendid young manhood, tossing off hard and strenu¬ 
ous work as if it were play. 

The farmers, too, becoming erosion-conscious, 
have formed soil conservation clubs and are plant¬ 
ing cover crops, particularly of lespedeza, and 
terracing the land, doing everything to catch and 
save the precious soil, or letting their farms be used, 
under the direction of experts from the T. V. A, and 
some seven Agricultural and Land Grant Colleges, 
State Universities and their experiment stations, for 
demonstration purposes for orops, soils, and fertilizer 
use. Slowly they are learning to change their 
traditional crops of corn and cotton into something 
equally good as crops, and not so destructive of land 
values—land which, even as they use it, they can 
enrich ) learning too, that the earth >9 a heritage be¬ 
longing to the race where “owners" are trustees and 
must so treat their soil their crops, their forests, and 
help to create an intense and active public sentiment 
in favour of erosion oontroL Incidentally, it is said 
that this programme of natural water storage 
sods, leguminous crops and reforestation throughout 
the area would eventually create a water storage 
capacity equal to that of the Norris Dam Reservoir 
itself I 

The soil has not only been carried away, but 
also so exploited that much of its fertility has been 
lost; hence plant food must be supplied through 
fertilisers. The nitrate plant built at Muscle Shoals 
during the War had lain idle for years, during which 
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time newer and better ways for making nitrates have 
been discovered both for war and soil purposes* 
Even so, the best* quickest and most satisfactory way 
of putting nitrogen back into the soil* is of course, 
Simply by planting leguminous crops. But plants 
need pIsq phosphates, potash and lime. Now the 
Eastern part of Tennessee is peculiarly lacking in 
phosphates, while other parts of the area are extra¬ 
ordinarily rich in phosphate desposits from prehistoric 
animal remains- Could these be made available for 
fertiibators? (The great drawback, of course, was the 
cost of transportation of the heavy phosphate rock.) 
The fascinating story of that search and that achieve¬ 
ment is embodied in Nitrate Plant Number II at 
Wilson Dam, now cheaply making and distributing 
highly concentrated phosphates for experimental 
purposes, and ever still pursuing at the same time 
Studies for the better and cheaper ways and means 
of producing more highly concentrated phosphates 
as well as tor the use of potash and lime. 

Jnne 10th 1936 ■ Caroline J, Porter* 

I WAS A MISSIONARY. 

(Bv G, B* Halstead.) 

Ill 

It was the indifference of the missionary group 
to the injustices of India's foreign rule that became 
my most disillusioning and disheartening experience. 
Finally I became convinced that this lack of 
concern on the part of missionaries for India's 
political condition constituted an appaling betrayal 
of the Christian cause and purpose. The argu¬ 
ment advanced by so many of them that mission¬ 
aries were engaged solely in a spiritual task m 
India and thus were not to be concerned with 
political issues, struck me as utterly untrue to the 
facts of the wide range of missionary activity, as 
an expedient and convenient rationalization of an 
embarrassing challenge, or evidence of a spiritual 
blindness to the full social implications of the 
Gospel of Jesus* * ■ - - ■ * 

' Several considerations caused this conviction that 
missionaries were betraying their Gospel and India, 
The grave consequences of past and continued 
British rule steadily became clearer to me as I read 
books and pamphlets on the British connection with 
India and received the confidences of Indians, young 
and old, men and women. Further, the drive of my 
own idealism was pushing me increasingly closer to 
India's most serious problem. Vicariously I tried to 
put myself in the place of nationally-conscious 
Indians, .From this vantage point I saw a group of 
American missionaries professionally representing a 
religion whose Gospel told of the largest human 
freedom and of the most abundant Life for all men of 
all races and nations. Yet they presumed to spread 
this Gospel in a land under foreign rule that had 
rendered any genuine fullness of life for the masses 
virtually Impossible, 1 could readily Imagine these 
Indians silently asking us, is not the spiritual freedom 
and abundance of the Gospel you missionaries preach, 
predicated on the attainment of certain inalienable 
political and economic rights ? Men may not live by 
bread, alone, but surely they need at least bread 
to five* * ■ 

These Indians saw us, moreover, not only as 
Christian missionaries, but a* Americans, citizens 
of a free nation, a nation that prized freedom highly. 
It seemed logical for them to believe there might exist 
a great invisible bond of fellowship and sympathy 
between India and America, for both countries had 
known the heavy hand of British imperialism. Also 
in the past century the United States had believed in 
its then new revolutionary sentiment of ^Ufe, liberty 


and the pursuit of happiness* with justifiable 
enthusiasm and pride and had even sought to spread 
these principles to other peoples. Was it to cease this 
political ministry in the twentieth century ? Or 
were these doctrines to be limited to the west only P 
If liberty had been of inestimable worth to this 
western land of the missionaries, would it not be just 
as valuable to the eastern land they were supposedly 
serving p How, then, was it possible for these 
missionaries to be indifferent or critical of India's 
struggle for the very rights that play such a great 
part in the historical tradition of all Americans p 

Further, I thought of the influence missionary 
motives had exerted in abetting, if not definitely pro¬ 
moting, early western expansion and the subsequent 
development of modern economic imperialism. Now, 
in partial atonement, could not missions exert just as 
effective a force in checking and perhaps ultimately 
destroying this evil movement, which spelled disaster 
for both the religion of Jesus and the victims of 
Imperialism F 

Finally there were the considerations growing out 
of Gandhi's unique organization of the power of love 
and sacrifice imo a method constituting a moral 
equivalent for Violence* Here for the first time in 
all human history was a large scale demonstration 
of a great people struggling for freedom and justice 
by means that would not vitiate the ends* Many 
of our Indian friends, but few of our American, 
sensed the larger significance of Gandhi’s weapon. 

One of them, a young instructor in a Calcutta 
college, appealed fervently to his fellow Indian Cristi- 
ans for these reasons to join the Gandhi Movement* His 
love of justice and liberty soon became a criminal 
offense and he was put safely behind prison 
bars. But wasn't he right when he wrote, *"India- 
is on trial...But Christianity in India is also on 
trial. Our Christian profession has already committed 
us to this struggle both as to its objectives 
and its methods. For as Christians we are bound 
to stand out against all Injustice and oppression* 

As to non-violence, it is our Master's method; the 
Way of the Cross; and it is certainly up to us to be 
interpreters of its meaning and - guardians of its 
integrity in the Holy War that has already begun*,. 

If we appeal to Christiansto join this Movement, 
it is because we believe that this Movement under 
Mahatma Gandhi will lead to a partial realization 
at least of that great goal before mankind, the 
Kingdom of God...'* 

In January Gandhi returned to India...I was 
among the millions .that went to Bombay to shout 
themselves hoarse in tremendous ovation to their 
revered leader. A few days later he was arrested. 

It was then that I wrote a public letter to my .fellow 
missionaries in India calling on them to unite iir 
ethical and spiritual judgment on the basic issues of 
India’s present struggle. I published it over my 
own signature alone, for I had realized by then the 
utter futility of expecting the missionaries I knew to 
take any initiative in protesting against this recent 
example of British repression. However, I had no 
plans In mind for the formation of any definite organi¬ 
zation or the shaping of any specific lines of act Ion* 

It was intended to be merely a moral indictment of 
British Imperialism in India, In part I wrote, 

**The Indian struggle*,. is based on deep, underlying COITI 
moral issues-..Clouded as it has been by economic, 
social and political smoke screens, .-laid down by vested 
interests, the supreme issue has been obscured,,.(By 
what) ethical principle (can one) nation continue to 
hold another in bondage*-.Upon the right of every 
nation.*, to express and develop itself to its highest and 
greatest cultural, spiritual, economic, social and poli¬ 
tical capacities depends in great measure the prospe¬ 
rity ...and stability of the world today and the world 
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"tomorrow. That India has not that right is clear...'* 
It concluded with an appeal to all Christians, re¬ 
gardless of face, to protest Britain's injustice to India. 
Three days after it was printed the Government, 
'through the office of the President of the College, 
-ordered that I leave India within ten days or face 
forceful deportation under arrest. I knew the mission 
would not challenge this Government order, so 
•I had no other alternative but to leave. 

My letter caused widely varying responses. The 
. missionary body, with few exceptions, joined in 
unqualified condemnation, destructive criticism or 
repudiation of my action. In contrast were the many 
enthusiastic tributes showered on us by a few Indian 
Christians and a large number of so-called non- 
Christians. Of the messages 1 received perhaps the 
most significant and stirring was that sent by an 
■ ardent Indian Christian nationalist. He wrote, “ Let 
me tell you that your declaration has touched my 
heart deeply. Like a torch in the darkness it has 
^reflected to me the latent possibilities in the Christian 
forces of the world for helping the cause of India's 
freedom. For years 1 have longed to see some 
missionary who would speak in this language and 
direct the Christians in this way and dare as you have 
done. May God make your voice heard throughout 
Christendom..." 

Another letter, written by Govindh Ballabh Pant, 
-one of India's foremost leaders and a close associate 
of Gandhi, expressed a point of view typical of most 
of the letters we received from non-Christians. In 
addition to profusely thanking me for what he termed 
*'a sacrifice in our cause," he said, *1 conoede that 
<.it (the Indian struggle) is not exclusively a parochial 
■concern i the triumph of non-violence over violence 
and of freedom over bondage are bound to raise 
••the moral suture of humanity. In this light our 
struggle transcends all territorial and racial limita¬ 
tions. Why in the world could not missionaries 
understand this, 1 wondered. Had their eyes been 
blinded, their lips sealed, their minds closed and 
their hearts turned to stone by the insidious poison 
* of imperialism P 

* Although the mission administrators spared me 
the discomforts of any paternal lectures on the 

/ folly of my ways, I was not so fortunate at the hands 
of the IocaI ranking British official, who happened 
to be very high up in the Indian Civil Service, since 
the city in which 1 lived was the capital of the 
United Provinces. In a manner befitting the pres¬ 
tige of his high office he strongly‘recommended' 
that I return, in penitance, to my Bishop for 'further 
spiritual tutoring.' It was evident to him that I had 
grievously missed the path to be trod by devout 
Christian missionaries in India. Graciously he 

• referred me to the Bible, to that famous or infamous, 
,passage in Romans where Paul had written, "Let 
every soul be subject unto the higher powers. For... 
the powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever 
therefore rcsisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God..." Wasn’t it strange, 1 thought later, that this 
was the exact scriptural reference used by Napoleon 
the First to give his empire spiritual sanction and 
him9clf divine authority ? But stranger still, that it 
had been these Britishers, very probably some of 
the ancestors of my host, the official, who had so 
irreverantly 'resisted* this particular ‘ordinance of 
God', finally to overthrow it at Waterloow The 
official also had something to say about 'biting the 
hand* that was feeding me, referring of course to 
the grant given our mission college by the govern¬ 
ment. 1 had ohanoe to rhetorically inquire of him 
from whom the British received the money to make 

vthese grants and to pay the huge costs of their 
administration of India. How strangely vision can 
be distorted by imperial moats, in imperial eyes 1 


Finally the day of our departure came. I waved 
a sad farewell to India and faced homeward disillu* 
sioned but wiser in the ways of missions and 
empires. . ; • 


A CREED OF SERVICE TO HUMANITY. • 

Threo years have passed since I had the honour 
of delivering an inaugural address to you at tho 
first Parliament of Religions in Chicago. I am 
proud to have this further opportunity of associating; 
myself with your noble labours to bring to the 
solution of manv dire problems the universal truths 
which are fundamental in all religions. Three 
anxious years ago we were drawn together by our 
belief that the practical application of such truths 
to the conduct of our personal lives and public affairs 
would make the world happier for ourselves and for 
our fellow men. 

When to-day we survey a sorely troubled worlds 
riven by intolerance, prejudice and greed, with 
complex problems of such magnitude that they almost 
defy understanding, we may well be dismayed at 
the thought of the task to which we have set 
our hands. Nevertheless, we may go forward with 
resolute hearts and high hopes. We have with us 
leaders and exponents of every kind of religious 
belief, and we may be said to represent millions in 
every country who think as we do—that in the 
brotherhood of man lies the salvation of the world. 

If, as I am convinced, that belief exists, it 
behoves us to study where religion is failiog to 
achieve its ultimate objective and to eliminate its 
faults, and so failing to harness and direct a 
tremendous potential force, the effect of which would 
be irresistible. For 1 doubt if anyone will care to 
deny that the cumulative effect of worldwide goodwill 
and understanding must be irresistible. 

But if we are to succeed, we must be completely 
frank in our analysis of religion and its present-day 
shortcomings. It will not serve our cause to deny 
that the insular intolerance and prejudice, which 
we find so blameworthy in national and international 
relations to-day, have their counterpart in religious 
rivalry and prejudice. Nor can we deny that the 
gross materialism which we would replace with that 
innate spirituality of man which strikes at the root 
of all evil, i9 largely the outcome of religious apathy, 
ignorance or struggles for supremacy. And if that 
be true, we must aocept our share of the blame for 
the unhappy condition of the world in which we live. 

Our primary need is to return to simpler beliefs, 
common to all religions, and to base on them a fellow¬ 
ship of faiths wherein there is not only toleration^ 
for that is insufficient, but co-oparation for the good 
of humanity. It is not to a new religion that man¬ 
kind should be urged to turn, but to consideration of 
the fundamental beliefs which are common to all 
religions and to their evaluation in the light of modem 
needs and conditions and in accordance with the 
great truths of science. 

After all, this conception of a fellowship of faiths 
cannot be regarded as a new one. Bana, in his 
Harshacarita, tells us how the great Hindu King 
Harsha presided over a religious conference con¬ 
sisting of men of alt creeds and of crecd% COITI 
where fruitful and friendly disoussions of funda¬ 
mental religious problems were held. In the 
sacred scriptures of India, we find the different 
religions compared to different rivers flowing to the 
same sea, and being coloured by the soil of the 
countries through which they pass. In the Upanis- 
hads they are likened to parallel streams of rain 


•Spaech by Hli Highnoa Um Mahormja Qaekwmr of IWoda 
at tha Publio IneugurtU Meeting of World Fellowship of Foitho. 
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water flowing down the aides of a hill, or to different 
vessels fashioned from the same clay* ? 

f In the Mahabharata we read of a universal religion 
and the specific religions* The universal religion is 
defined as faith in a truly moral life, universal friend¬ 
ship*, charity and goodwill, and in ancient times 
Hindu monarchy encouraged the observance of the 
principles of this universal religion among the ad¬ 
herents of different faiths In their kingdoms. The 
famous King Asoka had the principle of this religion 
inscribed in popular language in rock edicts and on 
pillars, throughout the length and breadth of his vast 
empire, while religious ministers were appointed to , 
impart such principles and to encourage their 
observance* 

The long and peaceful reign of Asoka, whose work 
Ibr the uplift of humanity is almost unequalled in 
the annals of Indian history, is a glorious and abiding 
testimony to the security in peace and goodwill which 
can be secured by moral and religious uplift without 
resort to force and fear. What a pity that this 
magnificent example was not followed through the 
many changes or later centuries. Yet the writing is 
still there for those who care to read. I would that in 
India, the land of many religions and superstitions, my 
countrymen devoted more attention to the great 
truths preached by Asoka and worked with 
sympathetic understanding for the well-being of 
society. If they did so, I am sure that the majority 
of theft trials and tribulations would soon disappear, 

. The creed which Asoka accepted and preached 
so fruitfully is fundamental in all religions and 
all moral philosophy, and it ts true of all ages. 
Among the truly enlightened, religion has always 
Implied fellowship of faiths and fellowship of mankind. 
The Buddhist preaches universal friendship and 
universal compassion, and where Hinduism says 
‘■A wise man looks upon others as himself/ 1 Christ¬ 
ianity preaches '■Love thy neighbours as thyself." 
It is only the bigoted adherent of a particular faith 
who emphasises the narrow meaning of religious 
union as restricted to members of that same faith. 

Unhappily, those earlier and simpler truths have 
become obscured by rites and rituals, and too often 
we find ourselves slaves to shibboleths and outworn 
ceremonies. Though we deplore the development 
It is at least understandable. In earlier times, 
religion, with all its rites and rituals, served to 
unite people in different groups on the basis of the 
faiths they possessed. The import of any religion, 
the rites and rituals, changed as the religions migrat¬ 
ed from one country to another, according to the 
genius and temperament of the different races among 
whom such religions found shelter. They changed 
also in accordance with political, social and econo¬ 
mic developments and with variations in world condi¬ 
tions. In short, religion, tike every other phase of 
life, is subject to environment and to the laws of 
nature. 

Christianity as taught by Jesus in Palestine is 
different from Apostolic Christianity, and that 
again is very different from the Christianity as 
practised in Catholic and Protestant countries to-day* 
Buddhism as preached by Buddha underwent mani¬ 
fold changes as it spread in India among adherents 
of the Vedio faiths and through Central Asia and 
the Far Hast, 

It remains, however, that we can still distinguish 
A variable and an invariable part in religion. The 
variable part consists mainly of creeds, rites and 
rituals which have changed and are still changing 
according to racial genius and temperament, and to 
psychological and other requirements. The invariable 
part consists in the function of religion in uniting 
She adherents of all faiths in ties of fellowship and 


friendship and in common acceptance of those- 
fundamental truths which are universal and ageless- 
and transcend the confines of the narrow nationaEisrt* 
and international selfishness which are the bane ofr 
modern times* 

Let us base our labours, then, upon the simple 
moral tenets conrmon to all religions and make 
them a comon ideal In our dealings net ween man and 
man, between nation and nation. Let those tenets- 
enter into the daily lives of our children as essentials 
of their earliest education. The child of to-day Is 
the citizen of to-morrow, and it is in childhood that 
character can best be moulded* As true enlighten¬ 
ment and sympathetic understanding spread, so will 
our troubles diminish and disappear. The old order ■ 
is passing and values are changing apace, but what¬ 
ever comes to pass, there is no problem, personal 
or international, which cannot but benefit from con* 
s id era non in the light of the fundamental truths- 
on which all religious are based. But our influence 
and our labour must not be of a passive nature* 
and we must not submit meekly to inevitable set¬ 
backs and disappointments. The brotherhood of 
nations is a righteous cause, and we must strive 
for its attainment* for a new world and a new society, 
with pride and with unremitting energy. 

Looking back through the long years of my Hfe*_ 
I cannot avoid the reflection that never before 
has there been the same compelling need for 1 
goodwill, understanding and co-operation in all our 
relationships* It is, indeed, rattier a sad reflection 
upon the march of civilisation that many centuries 
after the great prophets preached the fellowship of 
man, ana only twenty years after the world war 
which brought sorrow and suffering to millions, 
nations should again be arming and our natural desire* 
for peace and amity be obscured by tendencies which 
we all deplore. Nevertheless, I remain an optimist 
and a firm believer that good must ultimately 
triumph over evil. Let us take the best from all 
religions, and base on their fundamental truths a 
creed of selfless service to humanity. Whatever 
religion we profess, it does but colour our lives, 
whereas the fundamental truths which we share,, 
irrespective of our country or religion, are those 
which mould the substance of our lives and relation¬ 
ships and will lead us to the attainment of our 
highest ideals. 

Let us, then, continue to emphasise in theory and. 
practice the supreme ^ value of those fundamental 
truths as a great unifying force through a fellowship 
of nations and a fellowship of faiths. The difficulties 
are many and the way is long, but if the inherent 
goodwill and commonsense in man is brought Co bear 
upon our problems, the world will find peace again 
in the wider vision of God and the brotherhood ob 
man. Civilisation to-day is blindly groping. Let 
us try to give it direction and restore its lost or 
wavering faith. It is a noble work to which we have 
set our hands and hearts* Let us go forward in the 
spirit of Abraham Lincoln: ** With malice toward 
none; with charity for alt; with firmness in the right 
as God gives ua to see the right—let us strive on to 
finish the work we are in. n 


General Evangeline Booth:—Information 
has just been received at the Territorial Headquarters of 
the Salvation Army, Bombay, that it has been decided for 
General Evangeline Booth to visit India and Ceylon. 
The General will arrive in Bombay on November £8 and 
conclude her tour at Colombo on January 14, 1937. 
From there she will proceed to Java. Beginning at 
Bombay, meetings will be held at this and other centres 
finishing at Ansad* Further particulars will be published 
later. 
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, FAMLYSETTLEMENTS AMONG MUSIOMS* 

^ (By Nawab Sir Amiw Jung Bahadur.) 

The Muslim Law of Waqf-akri-AwIad (family 
-settlements in perpetuity) is contained in the 
British India Act No, VI of 1913 (MusBalman 
Waqf Validation Act), No such Act has yet been 
; passed by the Hyderabad Legislature, but 1 am 
■quite sure the High Court of Judicature at Hyderabad 
will unhesitatingly act on the principles enunciated 
and embodied in that Act. It is because they 
, arc principles binding alike on Shias and Sunnis 
, throughout the world with but slight modifications 
in certain particulars. A great part of Muslim carpus 
juris is derived by analogical reasoning from the 
JJuran and Traditions—a reasoning which easily lent 
itself to difference of opinion among the great jurists 
of early Islam, - ' 

I need not go behind the Anglo-Indian Act 
to explain why the Judicial Committee of the King's 
Privy Council in England long fought shy of the 
elements of perpetuity and remoteness embodied in 
* the Family waqf, how In the end it agreed to them 
but tacked on a proviso that the bene ft to (< the 
poor' 1 or charity should be substantial* and how 
Legislation in British' India validated the Waqfs 
Other element, vis., that the ultimate benefit to “the 
poor” or other religious and charitable objects, be 
it however "remote" and howsoever unsubs¬ 
tantial," was a good charity according to Muslim 
Law of all Schools. Thanks to the powerful 
advocacy of the law by the Rt. Hon. Syed 
Ameer Ali both as an author and judge in India 
and as a Member of the Privy Council in England, 
and the skilful piloting of the Bill by Mr* M, A 
Jinnah in the old Imperial Legislative Council of 
India, the Waqf Validation Bill was passed for the 
preservation intact of the extensive estates of ancient 
or rich Muslim families which ran the risk of frag¬ 
mentation and disappearance in the course of two to 
three generations by the inevitable operation of the 
Muhammedao Law of Testamentary and Intestate 
Succession. This great benefit was clearly pointed 
out by my old friend Mr. C, Vijtaraghavacbariar of 
Salem who was a member of the Imperial Legislative 
Counoil when the third reading of the Bill was 
passed, It should be noted that this legislation did 
not make law but merely declared what had always 
been the law. 

The law is there for the benefit of any Muslim 
who wishes to avoid the rigour of the temporal side 
of the Sharai-Sharif by taking advantage of its 
spiritual aide, vis., the dedication “in the way of 
Cod *■ fi sabi-lil Lah) of one's property to Charity 
in the widest sense of the word. It is based on the 
universally accepted principle “Charity begins at 
home/ 1 The Quranic injunction concerning it is i— 
Give property out of love for 
Him (God) to the near of 


Ata-al mala ata Ihtbbihi* za- 
wit Qurba i cat Yatama , 
Hataketna, tea tbnus- 
3ab**l t <4o* wa 

—Quran 2; 177^ 


kin, and the orphans, and 
the needy and the way¬ 
farer and the beggars, 
and for the emancipation 
of the slaves. 

kin ’* comes first in 
of beneficiaries. The 
an appendix to 
Law, VoL I, 


Noie, M the next of 
the order of enumeration 
Rt. Hon* Syed Ameer Ali in 
his classic Mohammedan 

gives several authentic ahadis (traditions) which 
commend Waqf-alaUAwbd (Dedication for Descen¬ 
dants) which I would call Fatuity Settlements 
tic Perpetuity* Mr, Abdulla Yusuf-Ali has summed 
up those Traditions in these words: “In the view 
of the Prophet, to provide for the comfort and dignity 
of one's own family is quite as much an act of piety, 

* Th* Indian ifwi*#, UM rM> 


quite as genuine a fmu ,of almsgiving, as to provide 
for the poor io general.” . , f () . „ 

The best thing which m man -of property among 
Muslims could and should do, is to take advantage 
of this branch of the Sharra to Waqf, f. r„ “ to tie*up" 
his immovable and movable property (including 
Stocks and Securities ) in his family till it becomes 
extinct and thereafter to leave it for the benefit of 
any public Charity implied in the phrase " the pocc", 
I have included in WaqfabJe property * r securities and 
stocks * on purpose to point out that the best opinion 
among jurists of modern days is that the so-called 
“interest" received from Stocks and Securities does 
not come within the prohibition of "riba 11 , u e* r usury. 
It is asserted that a constitutional Government 
of these days is a concern as good as any Other 
business firm In the world and to take" its stocks 
and securities is, as it were, taking small Shares in 
iti Still whatever be the opinion as to stocks and 
securities being Waqf able, there is no question as to 
dividend-paying shares of Joint Stock Companies 
being properties that could be lawful subjects of 
Waqfs of all kinds. 

All that a Muslim in these days need do for a settle¬ 
ment of his property in his family, according to law, is 
to draw up a Declaration (a) giving particulars of his 
property, (b) saying, as clearly as possible, that 
he has transferred his property JS-Sabil-ii Lah 
(in the way of God)* for the benefit of his descen¬ 
dants of all degrees and, in case of there being none 
of them at any time, for the benefit of the poor or 
any religious or charitable object As a rule such a 
declaration is made as a Will to take effect after 
the death of the declarant called Wa-qif. But if he 
wishes that his declaration ( —Waqf 1 should take 
effect at once In his own lifetime (not after his death 
as usual) he should appoint a Manager or Trustee 
generally called 11 Mutawalli ” and hand over the 
property to him and separate himself from it al¬ 
together, But if he happens to be a Sunni Mussulman 
ofthe Hanafi School (hanafi-ul-mazhabX he has the 
privilege of appointing himself as Mutawalli and 
of reserving for himself a lif^interest in the 
property and of managing it himself during his 
lifetime. This privilege is peculiar to the Hanafi 
Muslims only^ and is expressly recognised by the 
Waqf Validation Act, It Is not, however, allowed 
to the Sunnis of other three Schools or to the Shias 
generally. All other provisions of the Family Waqf 
Law, are however, common to all Muslims whether 
Sbia or Sunni. 

The Wa-qif, i r e^ the Declarant of the Waqf, may 
make any lawful condition or limitation as to the 
preservation of the corpus of the property and as to 
enjoyment and distribution of its incotne by the 
beneficiaries, for*, his descendants and the poor* On 
this point Ameer All quotes the Rad-dul-Muhtar 
which^ says that “ the conditions laid down by the 
Wa-qif, if lawful (*, if not illegal), arc to be strictly 
carried out in the same way as if they were the 
commands of the Law-giver. 1 ’ The Courts are 
bound to give effect to the Wa-qiPs wishes if they 
are rules of law for his particular Waqfi 


World Congress of Faiths eatybafcj tftCOf 
Gaekwar of Baroda presided at the first public meeting- of 
the World Congress of Faiths ip Queen's Hall, Loudon 
July 3* He announced he had sent a menage to the King, 
to which His Majesty replied^ “ I earnestly hope the rW-Pp 
berations of the Congress wifl help to streng then the 
spirit of peace and good-will, on which the well-being of 
mankind depends 


■ It i* n*< anil to pul in ttu, pi 
M for ti™ love ol Oad ” to ihow Uut 
the Jtpiritiuil aide ol lbe Smyrna* 


ihrue M tn the way of God “ or 
the Wa-tjil takn advantage ol 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK* 
Nioapagust And League :—Nicaragua's reason 
for notifying hef resignation from the League is 
tha t the questions at' present convulsing the League 
' are foreign to the per man erst interests of American 
countries and Nicaragua's fear Is that she may be drawn 
Into other people's wars. ■ ' : 

The Bank of India Limited 1 The transact 

. tions of the past six 1 months have resulted in a profit 
i of Rs, 9,09,417—S-B from which sum has to be deducted 
i Rs* 75,000/- for Income Tax and Super Tax, leaving a net 
profit of Rs* 8*84,417-3-8 for the half year ended 
80 th June I S3 8* To this amount has to be added 
_ Rs. <5,03,990-4-7 brought forward from the last account, 
making a total of Rs, 14,3 8,407-6-8. This sum theDirectors 
L have disposed of as follows.-—In payment of an ad-interim 
dividend at the rate of ten per cent per annum (Rs, S/S/— 
* per share) free of Income Tax on the paid up capital of 
' Rupees One Crons for the half year ended 30th June 19S6, 
which wLU absorb Rs- 6,00,000/- carded forward to 
1 the next account Rs* 9,86,407-8-3- 


* Indian 1 Athletes fop Germany India- 
will follow the fortunes of the Indian Athletic Team 
which left this week to take part in the Olympic Games 
in Germany with much Interest* From one point of 
view, It Is a great advantage to the Indians that the 
games are heH in Germany* Germany was the first 
European country to study and appreciate Indian culture*. 
Her great thinkers like Goethe, ^hopeohaur, Nietesche 
and others had high admiration for Indian philosophy. 
Max Muller rendered the gratest service as a pioneer 
of Sanskrit learning in England, In Germany, there* 
fore, Indians will find an atmosphere more 
congenial to them than in any other European country* 
As in our arts and crafts the results achieved in Indian 
athletic exercises owe more to the man than to his tools 
and apparatus. The Indian athlete's training is carried 
out in simple, every-day surroundings and with the use of 
very few accessories and these are cheap and easily 
made, Indian athletics, therefore, answers the:defini¬ 
tion of art which from a few common things evolves 
objects of great beauty- This is a lesson which the West 
has to learn from the East, 
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THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER. 


Subscription Rates. 

Inland *** Rs* 7-8 (Post Free), 
Foreign ... Bs. lO (Post Free), 

Single Copies of I he Current month, if available can 
be had at 2 annas, current year 4 annas and copies 
mom than a year old 0 annas each, exclusive of 
postage* 

For further particulars, please apply to >- 

\THE MANAGER, 

THE INDIAN SOCIAL REFORMER, 

KAMAKSHI HOUSE BANDRA, 
BOMBAY SO. 


TRUE HAPPINESS 

only comes from 

FINANCIAL ^ 
SECURITY 



ESTATE MAY CROW* 


Ne etarl U too mull for m 
Saving* Plank Account; Add to 
It IftlthJuNy a modest amount 
every month end notice u th* 
yun piu, how U multlplfe* 
Hull in surprising fashion. 
Youll won learn to enjoy fa 
contentment lit continent 
Increase-the secret of true 

hippjDcj.*. 


f rvqulr* ■( (hi* bm.r,h for th* I 


THE TRAVANCORE 
NATIONAL BJ5NK IH 

95-27. CHURCHCATE STREET. " 

FORT. BOMBAY,, ^ 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD; 

Under kb* patronage of &od twgoly rnppuj Led by |h4 
GaytUxuBjenl of H. EL the Mahanja Gaakweit of Bared** 

f Bogietorod under aba Batud* Oovipaalci Aat Ill ol 1B»1 >, 

H*ap Oukb:—BABODA* 

Bnuiches'i*Bomb tty, Atunednbad, NavuH, Mehaaaa 
OabhoJ, Surat, Petlad, Patao, Amreli, Bhavnoytr, Sid hpuY, 
Kartin, Kalol, kadi, kapadwau], Dwarka, a ad Port Okbi, 
HariJ (N.<A) 

CAPITAL, SUBSCRIBED ^ Ka. 6a. 00.000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP m 30 , 00,000 

ttESEKVH FUND — H 

DIRECTORS] 

Mr, Wideband Hlrochaod (Cbatrraaa}, 

Sheth Durfapraud Shambbupraud Lukarl, iMHL 
A gemt 1 AbmedabiA) 

Toolsldaa KUachand Eaq., (Kllacband peveband A Co, 
Ltd,, Bombay.) 

Mr* Gird hartal Doaabbal Pari k b, B.A., LL^ Roroda, 

Raj RatDM BbalJal Dnjlbhni Amin, fl. A., IK. 3, 0, t*j 
(Mapaglog Agent, Alembic Chemical Wgrka Co* Ltd*, 
Banda} 

doth Pnnukblal Maratlal (Shot-rock MEUa, Ltd, 
AbuedAbad,) 

Ml 3, D. SoU-Lutwala (Tata 5oda, Ltd* Bombay.) 

Mr.EKrtabnAral Vftbalrno Uplap* 

CURRENT DBPOQIi: ACCOUNTS. 

Interact on dally balaneaa from B*. SOO to B*, l,Qd,0(X^ 
will be allowed el | par aenk pea anncun and on mmi arm 
Bh lfOOjDOO by rpwSal afraogoanaat. Mo 1 cVuwt which 
do*< tio% 00 m* bo Be. & por ball* f **1 will be allowed* 

FIX TC P UEFOBim 


Baodved lor long or a bar* period* on Ivna which may M 
atooklDhl on application. 

LOAMS, OVERDRAFTS AMD GASH OMDITB. 

Tha Bant grant* accommodation oa barm* bo b* intn|M 
against approved taoQrttiem 

The Bank undertake* on behalf ot II* ooratftiumti the *al* 
Darted y of Bbarei and SeomrUtaeand bba ooUeotlon 0 ! dividend* 
and Internet lhanon ; It also nodertaka I he sal* and porch*** of 
Qenmm«it Paper and all daaoripBon* ol Slook at moderate 
■ barge* parttaulaK* of wbioh may be learnt on application. 

cavings bank: pi^osixb, 

Depcelt* leoilvad lb Seringa Bank aoeonnte and Saving* Bank 
deposit aoaonntn. Iotarat on thee* I* allowed at lfc pw mt pv 
annum, Buie* on application, 

W* O* GBOUMDWAT^ 

* General Manager, _ 


THE SCINDIA STEAM NAVIGATION 

' COMPANY, LIMITED. 

“ * 

Fortnightly nailing* between 
Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma calling at Galle Tatborm 

Colombo and other toasty.fof^r om 
according to demand. 

Foe Freight tod other particular* apply to— 

HAMROTAM MORAURH fc Co*. 



v . - Ajmti 

Sadacnk Hoots, Sly dprott Road. Ballard Riat^ 

L« " ' ' Bombay. 
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Branchest— 


THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD- 

(Established 7tti September iOOS.) 

rtJOGRPO.IlATRD UNQEB TUB tNDlAWf OQBtFAMTKS AOT 

realpa mosiess. 

HEAD OFFICE I 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY* 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon St,* Bombay# 
BANDRA, (Near Bombay,) 
MALABAR HILL, 

B/4 Hughes Road, Bombay. 

K ALBA DEVI ROAD, BOMBAY, 
(Comer of Picket Road.) 
AHMEDABAD, 

AHMED A BAD, (Station Branch, 
CALCUTTA, 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. 

I POONA CITY. 

I RAJKOT. 

[ SURAT. 

Capital Subscribed •»,« Rs, 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up .»•*. „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund ...*#* „ 1,04,00,000 

Louden Agent? r—-The Westminster Bank* Lid. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 

Interest a allowed on daily balances from Rs. 800 to 
Bs. 1,00,000 @ J, X per annum. Interest on balances in 
excess of Rs. 1,00*000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
No credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to leas than Ka, 6 per half year, 

FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Deposits are received fixed fox one year or for shod 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rules on application.* The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

fcDANS* OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the sale 
and purchase of Government paper and all description s of 
Block at moderate charges particulars of which may be bad 
on application. A* G* GRAY, 

Manager# 

LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

*J^HE outright payment of the Insurance 
money to the widow or children in 
one lump sum is a great mistake. To 
apply a real teat you would only ask 
yourself how your wife would invest suoh 
a mum now without any help whatever 
from you# The woman has been ,f AU 
the Wife and Mother * is ill-equipped to 
invest and safeguard funds designed to her 
family's protection for many years. 

. Therefore take advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT TRUST PLAN 

For further particulars apply it 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANK EXECUTOR: 

. ' AND 

TRUSTEE CO., LTD. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
! ‘ CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTD. 

HEAD Ol^lOS I Apollo Streak Fork Bqwhjlt, 


Baratuati (District Poona), 
Islam pur (District Sat ora). 
Kind C * >* 

Tugacm f „ •, ) 

Satara ( * \ 

KlrloAkarwntll ( N » /■ 

Shi rain ( n » > 

Korogion ( ,> ). 

Kopergaon (District AhmwJ- 
uagarV 

Shovgaon ( n .. )♦ 

Atimednasir , # )■ 

Bill wand I (District Than*). 
Palghar ( » » X 

Kalyan ( h X 

Aklu] (District Sholapur), 


(District Ah ms 
dabad) 
(District Wflit 
Khaudeshjr 



.DISFOTORa 


GlrOhnullal V.Mnhta, HLO&1,, 
Blx IAlubhal Ha maid a s. Kk, 
Madhowjan D. Tb&cfconKiy. 

£vq*i 

B. G. fiArliy*, Ekq., 

Q. P. MuideehWftV, Esq., 

B, H, KcabTsla. Esq., 


FreL V.G. Kala,: 

R, N. TUjidnya, lC*q, 
A. P. KolkamL Em*, 
D, W, Ban*, Esq,, 

F. B. UtmishwAr, 

O, XL Gandhi, Eisqr,, 

&-Y# ‘ 


Etaa Bahadur R. 
V. Jj. Hetih, Esq, 


Vandakal 


BBARE CAPITAL v* 

(Fully Paid) 2 » 


Rs. a a,96,90 a 


1 DEPOSITS died far on* y«r and iboxtor n Longer mlods 
are moovytod. Bate* and otbot pnrtloulare may b* awrtalntd 
trom the tmder^gnad. 

V. OUQRENT ACCOUNTS art open*! fcc Oo-opareUfS 
Bodtettw and IndJ vldun la. Interest la allowed on dally balandu 
nob fttc Poilug Be. 1 , 00 * 000 . 

8. SAVINGS BaITK DEPOSITS are Maopted* ai^l lnlv«t 
pdd at $ par <3«nt. on minimum monthly baUtnoH, Bull* may 
be obtained Ccom the undsnigned, 1 

4. Dnta are Lnood on dlxtrloh and other towns on Wmj as a* 
■Mortal nod on application* 

5. Tbs Bank flnftmm only registered G^opereUre Booimm la 

tha Bombay Preeldenoy, on the reoommendatlou of ths KtcrUtrav 
Qo-oparatire Societies, Bombay PracLdoaiiy, 1 

8. Aooouute are audited quarterly by a arm af Inearpor+UA 
Aeoonntante and yearly by a Special Gkffwnmeiit Audi to*. 
Quarterly riatemoute of finemotal poaltton are pqbUahtkg In Iks 
“ Bombay Govumiuent G&re&te," 

VAIEUNrH 1% MEHTA, 

* aiauaging^iXMotflt,* 


VERT IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference* 1922, 
known as the Malavia Conference* 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading's 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists* The Maiavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Report contains interesting corres- 

E ondence including correspondence 
etween the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi, 
Price As. S including Postage. 
For Cfypuu Apply to :— 

The Manager* 

Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaks h i Hou se, 

<. Bandra, Bombay 2a 
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eENTRSLUeLEHRING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 

realpatidar.corr ___ _ 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Centra! Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
of the many uses of cement and concrete. 

* AU these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 

now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors- ’ * % " 

* The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 

is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
■discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking. 4 > * 

* The Association is representative of the whole Industry and as such is 
producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
-demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. 

* The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— 
'its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. ' 

T * For further particulars write to ~ v 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Streep BOMBAY. 4 

If you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 

Construction , write to JR . O* BOX 397 , Bombay, Quoting Reference /. S. B./36t" 

WORLD FELLOWSHIP. / 

I * 1 ^ " 

For the first time in history representatives of all Greeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late lane Addams, Mrs, Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, pr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Remain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
H, Jtt* f thtr Gaekwar of - BarodaV* Dr, Muthulakshmi Reddi and K.' Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and.messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodges . 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
^received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. AATAffAJAN. 

Copies can be bad at Rs. 3 (inland), Ssh. (foreign), and t % (U, S. A.), postage and 
packing free from:— ' * T , * **•■■>« * - ' ^ -* 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay 20. 
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NOTES 


Tlie Late Sir F&zli Hussain ;—The death of 
Sir Fazli Hussain at a critical moment In Punjab 
politics is a great loss to the country. What¬ 
ever might have been his earlier leanings,/he 
during recent years had grown considerably in 
width and stature as a nationalist and we have no 
doubt whatever that, had he been spared, he 
would have tnanaped to evolve order out of the 
father chaotic public life of his province. It is 
remarkable how the hand of death has seemed to 
guide the course of India’s politics. The death 
of Sir Pherozeshah Mehta and Gokhale in 
1315 left the field clear to Mr* ,Tikk who 
signalised his leadership by getting the National 
Congress to place its seal of approval on 
communal electorates p to which Sir Fherozeshah 
and Gokhale were irrevocably opposed ^ hen 
the fate of non co-operation was hanging. in 
the balance, 1 ila k J who looked ! upon ■’/t " as 
ridiculous, died, and Gandhi ji became the Dictator 
of the Congress, C. R. D^S died'soon after he 
foreshadowed a new orientation of Indian national¬ 
ism with reference to the British connection. 
Pandit Motilal IS ehru was opposed to the Gan. bi¬ 
ll win Pact but he died just when if was being 
negotiated. Sir Fazlis death at this moment 
has something ot tragic destiny like unto these. 


Latruur-Saviiig Machines and Unemployment:— 
The introduction of labour-saving machinery a 
century ago led to large numbers of workers in 
village industries and handicrafts being thrown 
out of employ ment, 1 here were riots in which 
machinery was smashed but eventually' these 
unfortunates were forced to take employment in 
factories and workshops. Kurkin and others 
of less note Inveighed eloquently against what 
they regarded as an iniquity but ihe /a is sc* fair* 
doctrine was then in the ascendant and their 
protest was a voice' crying in the wilder¬ 
ness. The industrial revolution led to agri¬ 
culture being more or less completely negv- 


lecled, in Great Britain. But it was not 
much affected by the adoption of labour saving 
machines. “Since Eli Whitney invented the cotton 
gin in 1733, ” we read in Information Service f 
“no mechanical contrivance has contributed 
much to cotton production except ^ where r gang 
ploughs pulled by tractors^fday have been used to 
prepare the soil. For the most part the 
horse power or man ^ower for soil prepa. 
and for cultivation /is much the same' 
colonial times. Necessity, it has beep/^aid, 
is the mother of invention* The invention now 
announced by the brothers, John and Mack Rust, 
of a mechanical cotton picker which, it has 
been demonstrated, can pick as much cotton 
in 7J hours as the most diligent handpicker 
can, pick during the regular season of three to 
four months, does not owe its birth to necessity,” 
1 he necessity at present in ' the United States 
is to reduce the production of cotton. Under 
the cotton acreage adjustment plan 10 million 
acres have been taken out of cultivation and 
500,000 families have been , thrown out of 
employment. The general adoption of the new 
invention, it is estimated, will throw about 7 
million persons out of employment. In order 
to avert this result which will seriously aggravate 
the unemployment situation, it has been suggested 
that the machine should not be sold but only rented 
and the income derived from rents used to 
eastablish the former tenants on lands of their 
own* This will be no easy matter* But there 
is one ' country in the world where the new 
machine is expected, to produce no hardship 
to workers. It is to be taken to Russia this 
autumn. “In case the Russians adopt it,” con¬ 
cludes the Bulletin, “an interesting demonstration 
will be given of its contrasting effect in a 
planned economy based on common ownership, 
and in a profit-making economy under private 
owneship." It quotes the opinion that it is the 
profit system and its necessities! and not the 
machine which relegate human workers to the 
scrap-heap and concludes that “where production 
is for use planned, and under national ownership, 
any method or machine which lessens the amount 
of labour necessary in any stage of the produc¬ 
tion cycle will redound to the interest of the 
worker in the form of increased leisure as well 
as freedom from primitive toiL” 

Roads and Railways; —The address with 
which the Viceroy opened the second meeting of 
the Transport Advisory Council on Monday was 
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■a plea for protection of Railways against the 
expanding traffic by motor vehicles- It was 
more or less pit the same broad lines as the 
speech of the Commerce Member on the 
Railway Budget in February last in the Legist 
lative Assembly, The Central Government 
depended for a part of its revenue on Railways 
and a fall in their earnings was, therefore, a 
matter of grave concern to it. His Excellency 
made a rather novel point, that railway 
freights were discriminatory. They were based 
not upon the cost of service but rather 
upon what the traffic can bear. Lord 
Linlithgow did not for good reasons gO L into < 
details- The discrimination of our railways has 
not always been, used on behalf of indigenous 
and inland traffic. Sometimes there have been 
complaints of preferential treatment of foreign 
goods and commodities for export. However 
that may be, the claim which. His Excellency 
made., of the part played by railways in the 
aita-icultural and industrial development of the 
r Ijintry, has a set-off in the deterioration which 
have been the means of causing in the health 
and prosperity of 'Bengal, which is . no 
longer a matter ' of ' controversy. The extern 
siort pf railways in this country was carried 
out without regard to the needs of the country 
and in order to facilitate foreign trade* Indian 
politicians for many years complained that the 
irrigations! requirements of the country were 
sacrificed to railway expansion. For that and 
other reasons, chiefly the scant consideration 
shown to third class passengers, Indian railways 
have always been unpopular. To a certain extent, 
the rapid development of motor road traffic is due 
to the disfavour with which the Indian public has 
come to look upon railways. Any attempt on the 
part of Government to" coerce people to travel 
or move their goods by railways, in order to 
provide revenue for them would be unjustified. 
The vast majority of the travelling public in this 
country travel short distances; and motor vehicles 
are more convenient for their purpose than 
railways. “Let me assure you/* said the 
Viceroy, “ that my Government will strive 
constantly both to improve the services of all 
kinds available to the public on the railways and 
to effect all possible ecomomies in their 
management/' If this undertaking is steadily 
carried out, there should be no need for any 
special measures to hamper motor traffic,' 

Congress and The New Constitution *—Writing 
on Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel's speech exhorting 
electorates of the new Provincial Legislatures, 
to return Congress candidates in such an 
overwhelming majority that the Party, without 
being suspected of a virtue of 

necessity, may decide, in the plenitude of 
its strength, not to accept office, we suggested, 
in no spirit of unfriendliness, that voters should 
be told definitely what the Congress Party 
intended to do. if it obtained such a majority, 
instead of asking them to give a blank card on 
which Congressmen may write what they liked 
whenever they liked or not write anything at all. 


Since then we have read two important speeches, 
one by Mr* C. Rajagopalacharya and the other 
by Mr* Satvamurthi, which throw some light on 
what the Congress Party would do if it finds 
itself in power. Mr, Satyamurthi was the 
first to suggest a change in Congress policy 
towards the legislatures. It met with a hostile 
reception from some who are now among its 
most convinced advocates- Mr. Rajagopala¬ 
charya in the old Swaraj Party days had 
the reputation of being an implacable No-Chau- 
ger f that is. one who was irrevocably hostile 
to Congressmen entering the Legislatures- The 
conversion of Mr. Rajagopala to Council-entry, 
was of the greatest help and it was his unrivalled 
organising abilities which ensured the sweeping 
victories of Congress candidates at the last election 
for the Legislative Assembly, in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, In the expectation that the Justice Party 
would emerge triumphantly and would give a lead 
to other Provinces, the polling in Madras was timed 
to take place before all other Provinces. The 
arrangement had a directly contrary effect. The 
Congress victories in Madras undoubtedly assisted 
in securing the return of Congress candidates by 
large majorities in other provinces also. When 
the Congress Parliamentary Board was formed, 
the first place in it should have gone to 
Mr- Satyamurthi. But the leadership has 
reverted to the Southerners- The immediate 
cause of this transfer of leadership was Pan Jit 
Jawahartal's presidential address to the Lucknow 
Congress with Its reflections on *- scientific 
socialism-** It threw the Northerners who 
have all along enjoyed a certain preponder¬ 
ance In the non-co-operation Congress, into con¬ 
fusion. The South without a moment's hesita¬ 
tion denounced the President’s heresies in ils 
ancient role of custodian of Indian tradition. 

The fence is a safe position but it is not a 
commanding one to sit on. 

A Working Programme t The leadership in 
the movement for the acceptance of office 
by Congressmen happens thus to be in 
Southern hands* It is to the speeches, of the 
Tamil leaders, 1 therefore, that we should 
turn for light as to their intentions. In passing 
we may call attention to their attitude^ to the 
admission of non-Congressmen in the South* 
Referring to the recent admission of Dr. 
Subbarayan to. the Congress Party, Mr. 
Rajagopalacharya said, in his speech at Madras on 
Judy 12 that it was not the right way to think 
and speak of Dr* Subbarayan being a prospective 
Congress Minister, as some responsible Con¬ 
gressman had recently done from a public 
latform. While on this point he threw out a 
lot that one of the first measures the om 
Congress Party if and when it came into power 
would be to cut down the salaries of Ministers 
so that M in the Copgress Administration a 
ministership is not and will not be a paying 
concern or a bed of roses.*' In his speech In 
Bombay on Monday, Mr. Satyamurthi repeated 
that the salaries of Congress Ministers would 
be “very small/* and that “they would have their 
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ixesigriati^ns in their pocket^’ which they could 
not, if their salaries were as large as they are 
now. Ad a shrewd business man put it some 
years ago, one can not reasonably expect a 
pleader who was perhaps making five hundred 
rupees in a mefussit district, to give up a job 
-carrying ten times that amount, because he 
was over-ruled by the Governor- After all, the 
■Governor might be right and, in any case, if 
he resigned another man was waiting to step 
into his shoes and the interests of the country 
might fare worse in his successor's hands than in 
his. The programme of the Congress, Mr. 
Satyamurthi observed, should be based on the 
Karachi Congress resolution which, we believe, 
fixed Rs, 500 as the maximum pay of Ministers. 
‘The Congress programme in office would include, 
according to him a declaration of Fundamental 
Rights, the graduation of land revenue according 
to the wealth or poverty of the landowner, the 
relief of agricultural indebtedness, something to be 
done for raising the prices of agricultural 
produce in the country, encouragement of cottage 
industries, '‘education, sanitation, water supply, 
properly tackled for the benefit of the country,” 
Prohibition in 20 years. Summing up, Mr. 
Satyamurthi said that the Congress Ministers 
would have to carry out a programme of 
elevating the administration and serving the poor, 
and they should strive to get the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. All this is 
vague, but they do not spell “wrecking* which, at 
the outset, Mr. Satyamurthi declared was their 
main objective 1 

Anti-Nehru Propaganda In America*—In las 

week’s Reformer we published Garadhiji’s letter 
categorically denying the statements attributed 
vo him with reference to Pandit Jawaharlafs 
presidential address at the Lucknow Congress, 
in an editorial paragraph in Unity of Chicago, 
Parts of the paragraph were also reproduced. 
The Kev P. O. Phillips of Nagpur sends 
us an editorial from the Ncnt Outlook of 
Toronto dated May 27 much on the same 
Hues as the Unity editorial He adds that 
the A r eio Outlook is the official organ of 
the United Church of Canada and has a very 
wide circulation in that country, Mr, Phillips, 
like ourselves, doubted the authenticity of the 
■statement attributed to GanJhiji and wrote to 
Mr, M ah tide v Desai who replied to him to the 
same purport as Gandhiji^s letter which we 
published. The origin of this canard, according 
to Chowdhuri Krishna Gopal Dutt who recently 
returned from the U. S. A., was a message cir¬ 
culated by the Associated Press of America dated 
from Wardha and published in the jVnu York 
limes and also presumably in many other papers. 

A Weighty Pronouncement: —The presidential 
address of Mahamahopadhyaya Framathanath 
Tarkabhushan at the Hindu Conference held 
at Barisal, of which we publish a report, is 
remarkable for the sure grasp and the breadth 
of view which it shows in dealing with the 
problems of Hindu Society with special refer¬ 
ence to Bengal, Orthodox Hindus are supposed * 


to be incapable of taking broad views on 
social questions. The Mahamahopadhyaya is 
one of the most orthodox Hindus. His photo¬ 
graph with his body bare except for the thin 
Brahmani cal thre ad across his ch ist, ra ay 
pass for that of any Shastri from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. But he is a very learned 
man which few professional Shastris are. 
And the weight of his learning has not 
robbed him of the power of observation 
and judgment of current events. It is 
obvious from his speech that in his view the 
political situation, except for one exception, does 
not directly bear on the problems of Hindu 
society. These problems are the dowry evil 
which prevents an increasing number of Hindu 
girls In Bengal from having a chance of marri- 
age, the caste system and, as part of it, 
the _ position of outcastes. Deriving both 
authority and inspiration exclusively from 
the ancient Scriptures and Acharyas, the 
Mahamahopadhyaya calls upon his core¬ 
ligionists to remove these evils which cloud the 
greatness of their religion and sap the vitality 
of Hindu society. He felt it his duty to depart 
from his nompolitical attitude with reference to 
the advocacy of Socialism in Pandit JawaharlaTs 
address to the Lucknow National Congress* 
The Hindu social system in its integrity harmo 
i nised individualism and socialism. Pandit 
JawaharlaTs plan would destroy equilibrium 
which is the keyword of the Hindu scheme of 
things. 

Bengal Hindus’ Protest =—Something has 
happened to effect a radical change in the political 
outlook of the Hindus of Bengal. The Communal 
Award on the distribution of seats in the new 
Legislaturesj according to the public testimony of 
Lord Zetland, now Secretary of State for India, 
did much less than justice to the Hindus, 
especially in Bengal, But he had accepted 
office on the understanding that the Award 
would not be touched. The National Congress 
by its curious decision neither to accept nor 
reject the Award, put a wet blanket on any 
attempt to get it . modified. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Mr. Aney and other 
Congressmen were obliged to form a party apart 
from the Congress* because of their opposition 
to the Award. They had no support from the 
Congress members in the Assembly for their 
opposition. The Law Member of the 
Government of India, a Bengali himself and one 
of the stoutest opponents of the Award, told the 
Legislative Assembly that there was no hope 
of getting it changed. Owing to other cir¬ 
cumstances also, it seemed unlikely three 
months ago that any public agitation, least 
of all one in Bengal, to get the Award modified, 
was practicable* The manifesto of Bengal 
Hindu leaders against the Award, and the 
confident language in which it was couched, was 
to us a complete surprise. It has been followed 
by a monster demonstration this week, which 
was presided over by the Poet, Rabindranath 1 
Tagore, who usually keeps aloof from politics* 
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INDIA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS* 

The Right Hon. Srinivasa Sastry in a talk to 
the students of the Annamalai < University of 
which he is Vice-Chancellor, is reported to have 
said : "Whatever be the strength and reason¬ 
ableness of the agitation against our participation 
in the League of Nations, it is still to be con* 
tended that it will not be ultimately in our 
interests to cut away from the League, If the 
League starts functioning properly tomorrow and 
really achieves its object of being the guardian of 
world peace, then India will find it difficult to 
reenter it. If India throws up her membership 
voluntarily* Britain may not be in a position 
to help us to the membership again if and 
when we seek to have it after a period. It 
will, therefore, be prudent for India not to 
cut away from the League at this stage*" 
With great respect to Mr* Sastry* we ask what 
chance is there* having regard to the present 
European and world situation, of the League 
starting to function properly tomorrow or 
even ten years hence. The prudential consi¬ 
derations which weigh so heavily with the 
veteran Vice-Chancellor, were no doubt present 
to the minds of Japanese and German statesmen* 
when they decided r that it was not to 
the interest of their countries for them to 
remain in the League* The case of Germany 
is particularly worthy of note because, unlike 
Japan which was an original member of the 
League by virtue of her having been one of 
the allied and associated Powers during the 
War, Germany was a vanquished enemy and it 
was with great difficulty that she was admitted 
to the Leagues Japan and Germany, it may 
be said, are strong and powerful nations who 
can at any moment enter the League and 
be welcomed, but India is a dependency, poor, 
weak/ divided, and, if she gets out of the 
League to which she was admitted by the 
recommendation of Great Britain, she must for 
ever remain outside* for Britain may not be able 
or willing to recc mmend her again for admission 
into the sacred circle* This is what is said to be a 
realistic view but is no more than a pessimistic 
view; 

The League membership includes many States 
far. worse situated than India, Iraq was ad* 
milted at the recommendation of the Mandatory 
Power who surrendered the Mandate in order 
to have Iraq entered on the League Roll. 
France proposes to do the same in the case 
of Syria. Ethiopia was admitted two years 
ago on the recommendation of Italy* Et would 
seem that Italy was really opposed to Ethiopians 
admission, but supported it in order to circumvent 
another Power. The League is far from being 
exacting in the qualifications it expects in its 
members. From the pecuniary point of view 
alone, the withdrawal of India would be a loss 
lO the League, But there are mother ways 



value to the League. Although many of the- 4 
men who have figured as Indian delegates left 
behind . them no traces of their membership, 
some others, prominent among them Mr. Sastry 
himself, by the impression which they made on 
their colleagues from different countries, raised; 
India in the world estimation. It is curious how 
little the political, economic and subject position 
of India enters into the general estimation of her 
in Western lands. India’s withdrawal will be felt [ 
widely as a loss in Leagua circles and there will be 
no difficulty at anytime in her being re-admitted 
on a footing In which she can exert much 
greater and more effective influence in pro¬ 
moting world peace* which is preeminently the 
mission which her history and culture has marked 
out as hers, Mr. Sastry takes much too modest 
a view of his country'S position and prestige. 

Our position there now is one of sufferance.. 

We can not speak what we think and must say 
what we are told to. The Aga Khan on landing 
in India a few months ago stated in a Press in¬ 
terview that the success of Italy meant the 
collapse of the League. In the League itself 
where he leads the Indian deputation, he must 
sit silent or mouth some platitudes to coincide 
with the moods of the British delegation* which 
do not remain the same for any length of time. 
There is another point which Mr. Sastry over¬ 
looks* Whatever might be the original object 
of the League* it is no longer the same. The 
League today does not think of being guardian 
of the peace of the world. Any one who has 
followed the speeches of British, French and 
Italian statesmen, cannot have failed to note that 
what they are all anxious to ensure is not the 
peace of the world but peace in Europe, For 
the peace of Europe they have sacrificed Ethiopia. 

To induce Signor Mussolini to condescend to attend 
the Dardanelles Conference, they hastily f ‘closed’* 
the Ethiopian affair. But the Duce did not attend. 
Instead the world heard with astonishment the 
simultaneous announcement in Berlin and Vienna 
that Austria has become a German State with 
the Duce's blessings. The European nations, 
although they talk of it, no longer rely on the 
collective security of the League for their 
national security. They have formed independent 
groups outside the League to guard themselves * 
against attacks from their fellow Members* .If 
India is attacked by Italy or Japan and Great 
Britain is unable owing to her own pre-occupa-, 
tions to defend her* the collective security 
guaranteed on paper by the League will not 
avail us. We shall . all be poison-gased 
like the Ethiopians into submission to the 
invader, Mr. Srinivasa Sastry admits that fchfeCOm 
arguments of those who wish India to quit 
the League are strong and reasonable* 
Prudence lies in acting upon reasonable grounds. 

His counsel to sit tight in the hope that the 
League may suddenly be transformed into the 
guardian of the peace of the world, is based 
not on re ason but pa the fear of be ing le ft 
out when the Transfiguration takes place. 
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India will have to give two years’ notice of 
her withdrawal; from the League, If the 
League does not pufl itself together during 
that period, there is sure to be another war 
which will put an end to it and many other 
things besides. If it does assert itself in 
two years, India may withdraw her notice 
and elect to remain within the League. 
Let us therefore give notice immediately. It 
may stimulate the League Members to forget 
their differences. 


PLANNING FOR SOCIAL WELFARE: 

A GREAT EXPERIMENT. 

II 

Of course, the intense heat (2750*-F) necessary 
in their manufacture (of phosphates) was possible 
because of the use in their furnaces of electricity 
from near-by Wilson Dam. Now the manufacture, 
use and sale of electricity is the part of the T. V. A’s 
programme most under attack. Yet one of the most 
cherished goal3 is the constantly widening use of 
electricity not only in the area itself but In all Ameri¬ 
can homes. For this Mr. Lilienthal proposes a four- 
point programme which, greatly condensed, ia this :— 

1. Change in our ways of thinking of electricity 
as something to be used in a niggardly way, as at 
present, to electricity in unlimited and universal use 
throughout America, with ever developing new ways 
of putting electricity to work. At present, the 
average monthly use of electricity for domestic 
purposes in thi9 country is about one-third the 
monthly use in the province of Toronto, Canada. 
It should be a universal servant. 

2. Drastically lowered rates for electric service 
to increase (1) the number of consumers, as well as 
(2) the amount of electricity each consumer uses. 
Incidentally, where it has been tried in the T. V. A. 
area, while rate reduction initially inevitably resulted 
in lowered revenues (a) total consumption has equally 
inevitably ultimately increased, ranging from 
267% in 22 months, 222%, 272% and even to 293% 
in 18 months, (£; the number of consumers has 
increased, and ( c ) the amount of electricity used by 
the average household per month not only more 
than doubled but even became more than twice the 
amount used in the all-America average home; so 
that in some cases by the end of the first year the 
•’percentage of profit has been substantial,** and in 
tno oase of several communities, revenues were 
completely reoovered inside a year ! Net income has 
acorued and Is available for new expansion, new 
construction, retirement of debt, and possible future 
rate reduction. 

8. The discovery, manufacture, sale and distri¬ 
bution of all sorts of electricity-using appliances 
(from better electric irons, washing machines, 
boilers, stoves, refrigerators, heating and air-condi¬ 
tioning devices in the homes to electrio motors, 
water pumps and electrio-run machinery on farms 
and in factories) at the cheapest possible cost and 
on the widest possible scale at such rates that the 
"bulk of our people cannot afford not to own such 
applianoes." The T. V. A’s programme has already 
stimulated the inventive genius ana practical resource¬ 
fulness of eleotrical engineers. The designing 
rooms and experimental laboratories of the manufac¬ 
turers are now humming with activity. Almost 
unbelievable advances in the electrio home equip¬ 
ment are being made and may be ready for announce¬ 
ment in the ooming months. What will a cheaper 

* Th« fin I axtioUi oi this mtIm wu published In lift wwvk'i 

Jlmowmi. 


price, say, for electrical refrigerators do, if in ten 
years the sale of 30,000 refrigerators at price of $ 450 
each (valued at 8 13,500,000) was increased to a sale 
of 1,400,000 refrigerators at a price of $ 172 each 
(valued at $ 240,000,000) 1 Do Public Utilities need 
fear an expansion of business such as that would 
bring P And if one item alone changes the amount of 
electricity needed to such an extent a9 that, what 
will be the result when all these new inventions 
are ready for u9e P “ Estimates of demand 
have reached the conclusion that power demand 
in the Tennessee Valley region will soon 
exceed the dependable power supply of the area, 
and that power available at the Authority’s dams 
will be needed and therefore have a ready market.” 
H Studies clearly indicate an impending shortage of 
power of considerable magnitude in the systems 
that supply most of the markets in the South East" 

4. Concentration on the problem of reducing 
the cost of operation, obviously a problem for the 
engineers. 

Publicity ,;—“Less than 12% of the American 
farms have ever experienced the benefits of electric 
power," so Dr. H. A Morgan says. Hence, ’just as 
every housewife who has ever u9ed them—or seen 
them used—knows what a transformation the electrio 
bulbs have already made in the comfort, convenience 
and safety of the home, ** so housewives, farmers and 
businessmen everywhere must be enabled to 9ee 
what a difference there will be through the “universal 
use of the limitless, unpredictable future possibilities” 
of electricity and electricity-using appliances, as 
yet undiscovered and undreamed of. What this will 
mean in social welfare, Mr. Lilienthal only hints. 
Back in the mountains, where water is drawn from 
wells and carried by hand, where logs are cut and 
stacked for fires for heating and cooking, where the 
one and two room cabins are still lighted by candles 
or dirt-making kerosene, the lives of the farmers and 
the farmers’ wives have been as full of hardships as 
those of their pioneer ancestors, and here and every¬ 
where people should be brought to look forward hope¬ 
fully and confidently to a better, a freer, a fuller 
life, a life relieved of many of its burdens and 
drudgeries, demanding more skill and creating newer, 
better, more challenging jobs, better commodities, 
more leisure, more happiness, more joy in living, more 
sharing. For here the towns already see that their 
prosperity depends on the prosperity of the whole 
area, including the farm9, and electrio rates on the 
farms are no higher than in the towns, as electricity 
becomes the servant of all. It is the hard-boiled 
publio utility expert who carries around with him the 
vision of this, for the integrated control of the area 
which the T. V. A. dreams of is unique, it consciously 
plans for the •• better life ” for all, not just better 
business for some. 

Land Planning and Housing. 

It i9 for the area as a whole, too, that the Land 
Planning and Housing Division has photographs and 
charts and plan9 to snow the best places for roads, 
bridges, buildings, farm-lands, factory 9ites and 
towns (with plans for low-cost houses), and for the 
looation of forests. You should see the topographical 
maps worked out with infinite care by surveys and 
airplane photography in co-operation with the Coast 
and Geodetio survey. Geological survey aad other 
vemment agencies, so that work may be not 
phazard, with inevitable wastes, but permanent, 
because the end was planned from the beginning. 

For the forests, a Forestry Division of experts is 
working ceaselessly. Forests must be restored and 
replanted in the right places, in marginal lands around 
the reservoirs, and on the steep mountain sides. 
Under long range planning they must be scientific 
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cally cut and guarded from fires. Foresters are 
being trained and prepared right on the spot. 
Large reservations and parks are bought and set I 
aside, and with the aid of the government and other 
agencies, rivers and lakes stocked with fish and 
forests with game, and—perhaps partly as a sort of 
protective measure for the forests—playgrounds and 
recreational spots, even swimming pools, are 
alluringly placed and equipped 

For health, there is, for instance, their own 
programme for malaria control for the reservoir areas 
they create—apparently the first instance in which 
malaria control has been an important determining 
factor in the development of plans for a system of 
dams and reservoirs—and fullest co-operation with all 
the public health agencies, local and national. 
Experimenting goes on in this as in all other lines—« 
for example, highly mobile, motorized hospitals — 
tiny to be sure, but fully equipped for emergency 
operations,—have been devised for instant use in 
remote clearance areas and for other distant 
emergencies and so light in weight, too, that a gang 
of men could carry them where there is as yet no 
possibility of roads—way into the uncleared tract. 
Social Welfare. 

Through the Social and Economic Division, the 
T. V. A. is making plans for a well balanced 
agricultural and industrial long-range programme for 
the fullest possible social-economic development of 
the area so that this heretofore stranded and isolated 
population can be given a chance, and become largely 
self-supporting, self-dependent, in a fuller, richer life. 
Dr, A. E, Morgan says 1 “Every stage is present from 
prosperity to poverty, from excellent farm manage¬ 
ment to a bitter fight for a bare living,” but in the 
greater Appalachian mountain region there are now 
million white people most of whom have never known 
prosperity in any form. The T. V. A* area itself has 
a population of 2£ million people. One country In this 
Southland, surveyed by a member of the Faculty of a 
Southern University, showed an annual average total 
cash income (1934) of 645 for each farm in the country, 
Yet the people are of good American stock with a 
remarkably high native intelligence and ability. 
‘‘Nowhere in America, P1 says Dr. A. E* Morgan, has 
he found “a superior labour force in adaptability, 
intelligence or workmanship* and the T, V. A. is 
giving them what they have lacked—opportunity. 
Promotion of Well-Being 

For, through all the constant experiments and, 
various programmes of dams, surveys, reservoirs, 
power houses, rural electrification, road-building 
re-forestration, erosion and flood control, intelligent 
planting and improvement of crops, terracing and 
manufacture of fertilizers* it is Very evident that, 
as Dr. A, E. Morgan says, the promotion of well¬ 
being is purpose, all the rest is method. 

For the well-being of the 14,000,' or so, human 
beings* the employees themselves, working in about 
30 different divisions, thoughtfulness and considera¬ 
tion are expressed in every possible way. It began 
in the selection of the workmen; tests were given to 
36,000 people of the area, and no fob was assigned 
to an outsider, or “foreigner* if there were a man of 
the area equally well qualified to fill it. Nor was 
prejudice allowed to keep anyone out. Dr. A. E, 
Morgan had been told, ‘No use looking for workers 
ift that town” (a small township near Norriea Dam), 
“they are aU a shiftless, lazy, lying, worthless lot, 
thoroughly undependable.* Quietly the Personnel 
Division made their Own Investigaiion, picked out 
100, workers and,, put them to work They have, 
proved themselves to be among the most highly 
dependable, loyal and satisfactory. ..They never 
complain, nor can anyone complain about them. All 
they needed waa “a chance,* 


Handicapped people are given special consideration 
A blind stenographer is one of the best in the 
stenographic pool Infantile paralysis sufferers are 
given suitable positions; and one girl, frightfully 
disfigured, was welcomed so heartily into one of the 
divisions that she never even suspected why she 
so easily found her place, but quickly lost ah self- 
conscious ness and became one of the most beloved 
members of the group, because of her loyal devotion 
and willingness to help. Failures in one division 
are transferred to another, and usually become 
successful under changed conditions. The turnover 
in personnel is almost negligible, "On Norris Dam 
to date (March 1935) we have had the remarkably 
low rate of less than 1% a month.'* 

June /0 t i936. Caroline J. Porter 


HINDU WOMEN'S RIGHT TO PROPERTY 
BILL. 

The Bombay Presidency Social Reform Associa¬ 
tion state that they entirely accept the principle 
of the Hindu Women's Right to Property Bill 
for removing the inequality at present existing in 
the rights of Hindu women to property as compared 
with those enjoy by men. The Managing Council 
of the Association strongly recommend that the 
Bill be referred to Select Committee and with a 
View to make improvements in the BUI for giving 
effect to the principle underlying it and to make 
it more acceptable to 1 public opinion, submit the 
following suggestions for the consideration of the 
Select Committee. 

(/) Section J. This is superfluous as, under 
the prevailing Hindu Law, sex is not a disquali¬ 
fication and a female is not incompetent to own 
property by reason of her sex. If the object is to 
enlarge limited interest in the case of certain females 
into absolute estate, the purpose js served by 
Section 5. 

($i) Section 4* This Section has mixed up the 
case of Hindu dying as a member of a Joint Family 
and of the Hindu dying separated from it and thus 
leads to confusion. It should, therefore, be split 
up into two separate Sections for providing for 
each case. 

(3) In the first part, the widow, mother, daughter 
and wife of predeceased son of a Hindu dying fries tate 
are placed on an equal footing in sharing his estate 
along with his sons. No "system of jurisprudence ’ 
provides equal shares for all these female heirs. It 
is therefore suggested ■ that differentiation should be 
made in assigning the individual shares to these 
female heirs, not only inter se* but also in relation 
to the sons along with whom they share the estate* 

Besides* the daughters will inherit in the family 
of their birth, before marriage* and in addition, both 
as wife and mother - in the family into which they 
will be married. Then,. the position of advantage 
over the sons, in which the daughters are placed under 
the Hindu Law of Stridhan is ignored. 

In the .case of a Joint Family, the mother will on 
each occasion get a share in the event of the death of 
cash of her sons dying in her lifetime. As regards 
the widow of a predeceased son, it would Inequic- com 
able that she should get a share when her son will not 
get any share m the estate. 

(c) The ■ Council have indicated a few of the 
discrepancies and inequalities brought : about by 
placing alt 1 the females on equal footing in 
sharing- the ' estate -with the sons and on 
closer examination of the bill, further difficulties 
will appear. In order to avoid them, the better 
plan would be to provide for the case of each of 
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**he females separately and the bill be modified on 
tbe Hue* the legislation in the Baroda, Mysore 
-and Travancore States on this subject. 

(iii'J Section 5, The scope of this section should be 
Tridened, so as to cover the case of (he females 
inheriting the property of a Hindu who died separate 
and was not a coparcener in the Joint Family, 

In the event of the provisions of the Bill being 
-Considered too drastic, makings radical departure 
from the existing Hindu Law, the Council suggest 
that it may be simply enacted that the interest 
of a member of a joint Family shall not be by 
birth under tbe Mitakashara Law, but the interest 
of the coparcener in a Joint Family shall be 
according to the Dayabhaga, so that a coparcener can 
dispose off hia interest in a Joint Family by gift 
-Or will. The position of a coparcener in Joint Family 
will thus approximete to that of a member who 
has separated from it and a Hindu will then have full 
power of disposition, in favour cf his female relations, 
of his share in the Joint Family property as in the 
case of his self-acquired property, If this proposal 
is accepted, then, in the event of his dying intestate, 
it may be provided that the shares of the famales will 
belong to them absolutely as provided in Section 5 of 
^he present Bill, 

The Council earnestly fee] that radical amendment 
in the prevailing Hindu Law of succession is necessary 
in order to do justice to Hindu women and to secure 
to them the rightful economic and social status In 
the community, and for this purpose, the conscience 
of the Hindu Community should be roused, lf r 
however, it is found that the general sense of the 
community is not in favour of this radical alternation 
In Hindu Law, it Bunds to reason that those sections 
cf the community who are convinced of the justice 
cf the claims of Hindu women for equality with men 
in the Law of Succession and inheritance, should be 
allowed the liberty of giving effect to their convictions 
by enacting permissive legislation enabling them to 
change the devolution of their interest in Joint Family 
property. The Council suggest that, for this 
purpose, legislation may be enacted making it 
pcrmisable tor a Hindu to declare that hi* estate 
should be governed by the Indian Succession Act, 
The Council will pref r to accept the amendment of the 
present bill or a fresh Bill so as to enable any Hindu 
to m^ke a declaration before a prescribed officer 
appointed bv Government that his property should 
be governed as regards succession by the Indian 
Succession Act and that such a declaration should 
ipso /into be tantamount to his separation from the 
joint Family if the declarant is member of the Joint 
Family, If an analogy is required, it may be found 
in Sections 22 and 24 of the Special Marriage Act 
of lW72 as amended by Act XXX of 1023, 

la expressing their views in favour of the present 
BUI generally, the Council are fully conscious of the 
difficult it s which beset the path of the reformer. 
There exist several schools of Hindu Law in India 
and the interpretation of the original texts and the 
judge-made Law on this subject vary in the different 
provinces, thus making it difficult to promulgate« 
common measure of legislation for the whole of India, 
But th« Council submit that those difficulties are not 
imurmountable, owing to the growing uniformity 
of public opinion on this subject, Hence^ the 
Council suggest, tha^ in the event of the present 
Bill or the alternative Bill proposed by the Council 
not being found acceptable to the Government or the 
Legislature,a Commission may be appointed.as prayed 
for ny the Women’s Associations in November 1935 
at public meetings held In the several provinces so 
that U would be possible for such a Commission to 


take evidence and arrived at a common measure of 
agreement on the main points of difference and a 
Bill acceptable to all sections of the community may 
be framed on its recommendations. 


IDEALS OF INDIAN EDUCATION- 
(Bv Narain Singh, b. p- e. s.. Retired^) 

The question of national education is receiving the 
serious consideration which it deserves. Everybody 
is anxious to say some thing about it which to his 
mind, seems to have been confirmed by the kind of 
experience which he has had in his own life. 

The real aim of education is not a riddle which 
cannot be solved. Those who are actually engaged 
in the task of imparting instruction in our Indian 
schools have a good idea, and a clear notion of 
what they are about. Our school teachers have by 
now become fully aware of the material that they arc 
called upon to turn out from their classrooms, and 
what functions their students have to perform in 
pfe in their own good time. 

The method to be adopted by the teacher towards 
this end is not a matter of any uncertainty, or waver¬ 
ing, in the daily discharge of his duty* This 
supposition is, I believe, correct* 

Without any idea of Interference with, or discussion 
of the matters of fact lines of his day-to-day work, 

I wish to Invite the attention of our practical educa¬ 
tionalists to the young minds of today whioh our 
teachers are supposed to develop and educate in their 
classrooms- The younger generation is believed by 
many to be much more intelligent, active, spirited 
and clear-headed than the previous one- Our young 
men are decidedly more ready-witted, fresh-minded^ 
exact, straightforward (verging to the extent of being 
even unmannerly and impolite), but less hypocritical! 
They are more assertive, and are prone to question 
the authority of discipline much more openly before 
they submit to its yoke. They are aho a bit restive 
in spirit and restless in mind, 1 

The difference in the respective standard of mental 
development of th^se two or three generations is dua 
apparently to the difference generally, in the standard 
of the civilisation and culture, of the parents of today, 
and the parents of the past one or two generations. 

But young students have been observed to be 
more careless with regard to the general trend of 
their own affairs and are certainly less responsive 
to general responsibilities in their own particular 
spheres of school, college or home life. This defective 
tone of daily living, more generally on the increase^ 
day by day, seems to come down in most cases 
to all functions of their, life. But, even when they 
become unruly, my idea is that they do so purely 
out cf a spirit ot playfulness and not with a View 
show deliberate wilfillness or studied disrespect to 
the Individual confronting them. 

Such instances must be numerous in the daily 
experience^ of the schoolmaster- And if on every 
such occasion he is going to have merciless resort to 
his ready rad, he will surely make his position worse 
in the classroom. He is not likely to gain much by 
his anger. At all such moments patience, cheerful OITI 
forgiveness, loving control (Subjective and objective 
sides of it), paternal tenderness of mind are the most 
essential qualifications for being brought into use 
in a practical and prudent spirit. By a wise resort 
to the Urge reserve store* of his own practi¬ 
cal foresight a great deal of the bad - situation 
can easily be brought under control without 
any loss of one’s prestige or of the school standard 
of discipline- la a large number of cases, our school 
masters possess false notions about both of these 
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essential factors in the school-life. This simple 
fact, as it must have come to the notice of many 
experienced teachers* cannot be disputed* 

The sooner a schoolmaster loses his self-control 
by getting over excited, or over enthusiastic or 
nervous, the sooner he comes to grief. The larger 
the number of eccentricities, or even of personal 
peculiarities, in him* the greater the chance of his 
drifting along to the sphere of superficialities, and 
to a wasteful activity in work. Solidity, steadiness 
with a sure grasp of the end in view, in a serious 
spirit, unflagging energy and practical determi¬ 
nation of the efficient discharge of his duty, are 
the most essential qualifications demanded in 
abundance, from all those who aspire to be 
makers of future generations. 

Coming to the narrower sphere of our daily duty, 
in the classroom, 1 should like to revert to the consi¬ 
deration of a few minor points of practical importance 
In our work of education. Both the teacher and the 
taught, for their own respective advantage have to 
realize the Importance of the following essentials 
which are helpful to their work. Positive essentials 
in the sphere of the school room and the home are;— 
f 1) Steadiness of Conduct: Ahiatgl. 

(2) Correctness of Conduct: Darns tgL 

Mannerliness & Properity of Conduct; Shaistgi. 
These three essentials should always be carefully 
kept in mind everytime, even in the Subsequent 
course of life. Much of our success and happiness 
are known to depend upon the right understanding and 
proper use of these essential points of daily conduct. 

Similarly, from the negative side, I shall deal with 
three other points. I ascribe the existence of this 
deficiency to certain other factors operating just at 
present in Indian society, I am not prepared at this 

¥ laoe to discuss any of these special factors that 
am referring to. It must be a matter within the 
ordinary experience of many thinkers. The differ¬ 
ence of individual opinions may not be a matter of 
serious moment, but the particular deficiencies of 
conduct in the youthful mind demand most serious 
consideration from all those who are directly con¬ 
cerned with the bringing up of youth. 

These three negative points affording a great 
material of an undesirable nature for us to ponder 
nver are;— 

(1) Disregard to advice, and to a steady effort at 
guidance. The origin of this defect is youthful 
recklessness or careless disregard to consequences. 
No doubt, youth cannot be expected to be much 
mindful of what will happen if a certain line 
of conduct is adopted. But, the loving guidance, 
gentle control and tender considerations of the 
eldcr.be he the teacher, or the parent, must work 
a great deal to the benefit of it# It may be 
ttheoretically right to assert that the child must 
be given full Independence of action on the lines that 
he or she chooses. 

(2) There is manifest generally a persistent 
attempt at disobedience. This effort to disobey is 
deliberate and is an indication more or less of the 
venturesome and adventurous, risk-loving spirit of 
this future generation. It is a part of what 1 have 
remarked above, 

(3) Finally, there is after all this, an intelligent 
attempt to disprove the accuracy of the advice given 
to the-junior by the responsible senior* 'there 
is visible a dogged determination to put forward 
a possible alternative to; what has been suggested 
to the junior. Within certain limits, this may 
not be altogether a discouraging indication 
in itself. But, a lengthened experiment of 
such hazardous proceedings is likely to lead 
to a total trampling down of the discipline 
and general orderliness of the institution or the 
amily in which such scene a occur. 


HINDU SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION* 

The fourth Backergunge (Bengal) Hindu Con- 
gS"? A" d « commencing from the- 

- , X une * All castes of Hindu were represented 

including the depressed classes. A large number of 
women w a5 among the audience. Mahamahopadhyava, 
Pandit Pramathanath Tarkabhushan presided. 

In course of his presidential address Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Pandit Pramathanath Tarkabhushan said 
that if in a gathering like this he could indicate some 
Ti ?f? «*l oa t be beneficial to the cause 

of the Hindu society, particularly of the Bengal Hindu* 
Society at its present critical stage, it was only then- 
that he would consider himself worthy of the honour 
done him by calling upon him to guide the delibe¬ 
rations of the Conference. But that depended on the 
collective good-will and hearty co-operation of those 
who were interested in the welfare of the society* 
What they were required to do was to sacrifice- 
personal and party interests for the greater interests- 
of the Hindu Society at large. 

Reviewing the work that was being done by 
the Hindu Sabha, the Hindu Mission and similar 
other organisations in the matter of solving the- 
various social problems, the speaker said that eight- 
years ago when he participated In the Mymensingb 
Conference Hindu Society was confronted with 
two very grave problems, namely, Sudd hi and 
organisation. The resolution on Suddhi that hadT 
been adopted at that conference gave rise to a storm 
of agitation both friendly and hosrile. Judged by 
the standard of prevailing customs, that might 
seem unseemly, but that this line of action which, 
had been followed by the Vaishnavacharyayas 
was extremely necessary for the present-day Hindu 
society, had been admitted by all educated and 
right-thinking well-wishers of the society from 
one end of India to the other. A hundred doors^ 
lay wide open for going out but the entry was 
prohibited—such an arrangement could hardly be 
conducive to the well-being of the Hindu Society 
And even in olden times when India was looked upon 
as the Guru of Greater India such an arrangement had 
not the approval of the leaders of the society—this fact 
was now acknowledged as a historical truth. The- 
controversy in this matter might not be wholly over 
but even those who opposed it on the grounds of the 
Shastras or general practice bad to admit the most 
forceful of all logic—the logic of facts. If Hindus- 
than was eon ver ted to no n-H i ndus th an thei r Ary at* 
civilisation, culture, religion, usage and purity of 
family life none of these could be saved—this fact 
was quite evident in India, particularly in Bengal 
to-day, 


Their second problem, continued the Mahamaho- 
padhyaya, was organisation. There were innumerable 
impediments in the way of organising the Hindus* . 
Various attempts had been and were being 
made to remove those obstacles* For certain ctas^ 
known as Hindus, the service of washerman barber, 
boatman and bearer would not be available; but 
once the former embraced Christianity or Islam' 
they received ungrudging service of the latter.. 
Nothing could be more illogical and iniquitous than 
that They could easily visualise the consequence^ 
of supporting this sort of humiliating and irrational 
arrangement. The reason for the gradual decline of T 
the classes among the Hindus earning an Independent 
livelihood was the narrow-mindedness of their own 
people belonging to the same society* That was- 
a gieat loss to the whole society* Inclination to cut 
off all cormectiona with a society where one was 
deprived of indispensable necessities was only 
natural* And therefore it the so-called depressed - 
classes, officially disignated as Scheduled Castes,* 
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wanted to get away from the Hindu Society they 
could not be charged with having a perverted sense 
or in unnatural crookedness of conduct. 

Temple-Entky Question. 

Another reason why the backward classes felt 
uneasy in the Hindu Society was the bar to temple- 
entry. It was futile to repeat what the Shastras 
had enjoined, in this connection because that was 
now a matter of history. It was gratifying to find 
that the liberal practice that had been prevalen 
in Bengal from before with regard to temple- 
entry was now being gradually observed in 
other parts of India. They had found from news¬ 
papers reports that even some of the old temples in 
the Deccan had been opened for this class of people. 
The AU-lndia San at an Dharma Conference under the 
leadership of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya annually 
declared the backward classes' right to have access 
to public places of worship in the same manner as 
they had access to wells, tanks, highways and schools. 
The object of this Association was to organise alt 
classes of Hindus and to lead them on in the path of 
necessary reforms. It was a hopeful sign and a 
matter of rejoicing to find that the Pandits had 
begun to rally under its banner in an increas¬ 
ing number. In the opinion of Pandit Malaviya, 
giving ‘Mantram* to the backward classes was 
the principal means of removing the barriers 
from their way. The way he met the volume of 
opposition in going to adopt that means and the 
calmness and fortitude with which he overcame 
the difficulty and stuck firm to his duty were 
well-known to all. But removal of the barriers in 
the way of the backward class was not alone sufficient 
for the organisation of the Hindus. They would 
aho have to take serious note of other evils that 
had crept into the society. What did they find to-day ? 
Want of bride and bridegroom, intolerable dowry 
system and extinction of certain classes For want 
of facilities for marriage. The dowry system had 
brought untold sufferings to fathers, especially 
among the middle class Hindus. The way in which 
it ha<f now become an anathema and menace to 
the life and safety of unmarried girls was manifest 
everywhere. The large number of unmarried Hindu 

f lrls was a peculiarly difficult problem of Bengal. 

he oppression of villains and the crime of abduction 
of women were on the increase with the result that 
at had been impossible for the Hindus to live in those 
places where non-Hindu population preponderated. 
And vet the great evil of the dowry system was 

r wing all the while in the society. What could 
more lamentable than this state of affairs? The 
absence of any earnestness or organised efforts to 
make an end of this pernicious system of which 
every householder was a miserable victim* was 
possible only in a society that was dead to all feeling 
of oom pass ion. 

Proceeding the speaker said that during the last 
eight years the Hindu Sabha, the Hindu Mission 
and similar other organisations had been trying to 
tackle these problems. But before there could bo 
any solution of these problems, they were confronted 
with many new ones, namely, Inter-caste marriage, 
Hindu women's claim to share of property, the 
system of co-education, the bread problem among 
the Bengali Hindus, the Harijans* movement far 
conversion to other religions and tho newly preached 
socialism of Pandit Jawaharlal Considering the 
manner in which complications were accumulating 
one after another in the Hindu Society like mush¬ 
rooms In the rainy season* it was difficult to come 
to a decision a bout one’s duty on any well-defined 
principle or plan of action. tf this most ancient 
race in the world were to survive by adjusting Jtsetf 
to the environments of the modem age, then they had 


got to face fresh problems from day to day. That 
was inevitable. But it must be borne in mind that 
their aim was to attempt a solution—and not to 
create unreal problems. For the solidarity and 
well-being of the society it was wise to take the 
straight and easily accessible path—but the result 
of entering into a thorny jungle was forsaking the 
pa til leading to one's destination. 

Socialistic Views. 

Referring to Pandit Jawaharlal's Socialistic views 
the speaker said he was not a politician and as 
such it was not for him to say whether socialism 
would bring in a solution of the thorny political 
problems of India. It only appeared to him that 
in this unfortunate country of theirs necessity was 
not the mother of invention but it was invention 
that gave rise to necessity. At the last, Lucknow 
session it was declared by the Congress President 
that his object was to ameliorate the condition of 
the poor and the down-trodden and that the means 
for achieving that object was the awakening of 
all classes of labour. That this awakening would 
Lead to a clash between labour and capital was sure. 

But that did not matter. Zamindars, mill-owners 
money-lenders and businessmen were all capitalist*^ 
they all enjoyed the lion's share of the world's 
wealth depriving the labourers of their legitimate 
share in it. In India British Government was the 
patron of these capitalists. In the struggle for 
attainment for Swaraj native princes and landlords 
were indifferent. The strength of the capitalists and 
the middle-clasa^people had been by trial proved to 
be inadequate. And therefore the supreme need of 
tho hour was the awakening of the masses which 
meant that they had got to organise the agriculturists 
and the labour population, to inspire them with 
the new ideas and ask them to be careful about 
their own interest. It was this organised mass 
strength that would crown the political battle of 
India with success, this was Pandit Jawaharlal’s 
faith. 

Socialism, continued Pandit Pramathanath, was 
foreign to the soil of India, Where the ruler and the 
ruled were of the same nationality, where literacy was 
wide-spread, where landless labourers crowded 
together in small urban areas—in a homogenous 
country like that was born Socialism out of long- 
continued want and grievance. But if, in a country 
where there were differences and dissensions all 
round, where ninety per cent, of the population were 
illiterate agriculturists who lived together separate 
from one another in large areas of land, any one 
entrusted with power for one year thought of imprint¬ 
ing socialistic ideas on the minds of the masses, 
it was nothing short of an unreal dream. Such ideas 
might have a certain amount of influence in crowded 
mill areas where labour might declare war against 
capital, or it was possible that in a province where 
village after village were inhabited by agriculturiscs* 
over head and ears in debt, the ratyats in a body 
might raise the standard of rebellion against money¬ 
lenders and zamindars. But what next ? 

In a country where lack of organisation itself was 
a peculiar problem it was not very difficult to sow 
the seeds of dissension there, but what was beyond 
one's power was to make are end of such dissensions. 
The Congress history of the last half a century gave 
proof of it. During tho last thirty years there were 
disputes between moderates and extremists, landlords 
and tenants, between Hindus and Mussalmans* co- 
operators and non-co-operators and so on. But 
which of these disputes bad been settled P If 
that had not been done, the creation of additional 
troubles ire imitation of Ibe West only served to make 
them forget their real problems and run after wtfl-O— 
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the wisp. In a conference of the Hindus a discussion 
on the doctrines of the Congress President was in a 
sense irrelevant. But he would only a sir the social 
workers to take serious note of this and exhort 
t hem to be careful. 

Concluding, he Said that their primary concern was 
to devise remedies by which they could help in 
increasing the solidarity of the Hindu society 
What they wanted was unity and organisation. The 
absence of fellow-feeling, sympathy and co-operation 
was manifest. The pressing need of the hour was 
unity and co-operation among the Hindus, And the 
success ct this conference would depend upon the 
amount of work it could do in that direction, 

INDIA'S UNTOUCHABLES.* 

(By Gordon B, Halstead) 

Three paths to freedom from past and present 
restrictions of untouchability-are proposed by those 
who claim to have the interests of the untouchables 
at heart. The first, but by no means the most 
popular or significant, is that the untouchables shall 
renounce en masse the Hindu faith and accept some 
other religion, A return to the former Government- 
inspired policy of separate political representation 
as m community in the various provincial legislatures 
and in the National Legislative Assembly comprises 
a second but questionable road. Gandhi and the 
powerful Indian National Congress, along with the 
vast majority of Indian social reformed and indigenous 
social reform organizations, favour the third road. It 
leads to the abolition of untouchabilUy through the 
medium of mass education, the voluntary and willing 
removal by caste Hindus themselves of the disabilities 
affecting the untouch a bles, and the improvement 
of their economic conditions through the bettering 
of those of India's masses, both caste and outcast*. 

Dr. Ambedkar, an American educated (Columbia 
University) untouchable and a Government nominee 
to the Round Table Conference of 1931, has identified 
himself with the first two paths. Knowledge of Dr, 
Ambedkar*® past relationships to the British Govern¬ 
ment is or considerable importance for those who may 
wish to note the present policies of Government in 
respect to the future status of the untouchable 
community. The ultimate solution of a social 
problem touching the lives of 43 million Hindus 
cannot be viewed with unconcern by a Government 
whose interests too often have coincided with the 
continuing disunity of India's various religious 
communities. 

It was Dr. Ambedkar who caused considerable 
consternation in the rapidly dwindling ranks of 
Hindu orthodoxy last fall with the declaration that 
while he had the misfortune to have been born a 
Hindu, he would not die a Hindu. Accordingly, he 
recommended that all untouchables make a similar 
resolve. Dr, Ambedkar made this statement as 
president of a provincial depressed-classes conference 
—a conference of untouchables, but definitely not 
representative of the mass of them, who are not 
yet organized. 

Although Dr, Ambedkar’a meeting, passed a re¬ 
solution-asking the untouchables to sever themselves 
from Hinuism, it refrained from mentioning the names 
of any faiths that might be embraced. Subsequently 
an All-India Conference was held in Lucknow in 
February, supposedly to consider the question of 
the new faith. The question remains unanswered, 
and if I , may venture a prediction, it will remain 
so for some time— perhaps indefinitely, / ' 

-* The AsnoIudlPB portion of the article cm **Indin*i Uukouoha' 

blow 1 ' from thq Current History Jana 1936, 


Group or mass renunciation of Hinduism by 
untouchables and subsequent conversion to another 
faith is by no means a new idea in India. Sufficient 
experience has been had with such a phenomenon 
during many decades to arrive safely at some 
definite conclusions. An authoritative study of 
Christian mass movements, painstakingly made over 
a period of two years (1930-31) by a competent 
group of scholars under the direction of Dr. Wascom 
Pickett P affords conclusive evidence that mere 
conversion to Christianity does not remove the 
disabilities of untouchable converts. In fact the 
published report of the study goes even further, 
sayings 

*‘The process of liberation (from untouch ability) 
is not helped, but is hindered, by the claim that 
the mere public profession of Christianity is 
sufficient to effect immediate removal from the 
ranks of the depressed," 

Even more recent evidence of the illusory 
character of conversion as an escape from untouch- 
ability is found in a speech made last November by 
Dr. S. G Chatterjee, President of Christ’s Church 
College, Cawnpore, India. He said : ft In the 
United Provinces out of a total Indian Christian 
population of 173,000 over 125,000 are village 
Christians belonging to the untouchable classes, and 
their lot is as pitiable as that of the classes from 
which they have come into the Christian fold. In 
many places they are denied the elementary human 
rights to draw water from publio wells, their children; 
are not allowed to attend publio schools and their 
acceptance of the Christian faith has resulted in 
additional economic and social disabilities being 
imposed on them. 1 ' 

Embracing Islam has been equally unsuccessful 
as an attempt to lift restrictions, it has been shown. 

Mahatma Gandhi at the 1331 London Round 
Table Conference forcefully pleaded the casu of 
Indian nationalism against the Government inspired 
policy of "separate electoral 1 ' representation of the 
untouchables in the provincial and national legis¬ 
latures, la part he said; 

fi It (separate representation) means perpetual bar 
sinister. I would not sell the vital Interest of the 
untouchables even for the sake of winning the free¬ 
dom of India... And I would work from one end of India 
to the other to tell the untouchables that separate elec¬ 
torates and separate reservation is not the way 
to remove this bar sinister, (Let this Committee 
(Minority Committee) and let the whole world know 
that today there is a body of Hindu reformers 
who feel that untouchability is the shame, not of 
the untouchables, but of\orthodox Hinduism, and 
they are, therefore, pledged to remove this blot... 
We do not want on our register and on our census, 
untouchables classified as a separate class, Sikhs 
may remain as such in perpetuity, so may Moslems, 

■ so may Europeans. (Would untouchables remain 
untouchables in perpetuity, I would far rather that 
Hinduism died than untouchability lived.’) Therefore, 
with all my regard for Dr. Ambedkar and for his desire 
to see the untouchables uplifted. I must say that 
here Is a great error under which he has laboured. 
Therefore, 1 want to say with all the emphasis 
that I can command that if I was the only person 
to resist this thing, I would resist it with my life," 

The login of this appeal seems irrefutable, if 
viewed from the perspective of the national interests 
of India, Gandhi and the vast majority of Indian 
leaders, do not intend that these religious differences* 
which have already been intensified by foreign 
rule, shall be further widened or multiplied By 
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according them permanent political recognition and 

status, realDatidar.com . , 

It was this policy of separate electoral representa¬ 
tion of the untouchables as embodied in the final 
results of the Round Table Conference that precipi¬ 
tated Gandhi’s famous '‘fast unto death * of 
September 1932, As a result of this fast, the original 
policy was radically altered so that at present the 
untouchables are guaranteed seats in the legislatures, 
but their representatives are elected by the general 
Hindu electorate. This is regarded by Indian 
nationalist leaders as a definite step forward and they 
will resist vigorously any attempts to return to the 
former method. 

The third road to freedom, calling upon untouch¬ 
ables to join hands with high caste in the fundamental 
task of abolbbing untouchability through mass 
education and reorientation and the reconstruction 
of their national economic life, appears to be the only 
road promising emancipation without sacrificing the 
ultimate unity of India. 

The present work of Gandhi and his associates in 
the mental, physical, social and economic rehabilita¬ 
tion of the outcasts, or of the Haryana (children of 
God), as he chooses to call them, might well be 
called India’s silent revolution. There are many who 
feel that here is Gandhiji’s greatest movement 
and contribution. However, great as it is, we must not 
lose sight of the fact that he is building upon a 
foundation laid by many Other Indian leaders over 
the past one hundred years. Without the far-reaching 
effects of the lives and teachings of Ram Mohan 
Roy, Dayanand Saras wati, Bbandarkar, Ranade 
and Gokhale, and Vithal Ramji Shinde, to mention 
-only a few, Gandhi’s present movement would 
not have the significance and appeal it has. Like¬ 
wise, his recently created Harijan Sevak Sangh (the 
fellowship of the servants of the untouchables), is but 
the last in a long list of Indian national organizations, 
such as the Brahma and Prarthana Samaj, the 
Servants of India Society, the Depressed Classes 
Mission Society and the Indian National Congress 
which have aimed at the removal of untouchability, 
root and branch, from Indian soil. 

Many Indian scholars and leaders are now present¬ 
ing evidence Indicating that untouchability, and 
in fact even the caste system, ore not only dispens¬ 
able accretions of the Hindu faith, but inconsistent 
with the moral ideals of the early sacred books of 
Hinduism. To quote a resolution to this effect 

E assed by a recent session of the important Hindu 
laha Sab ha, a relatively orthodox Hindu reform 
society.. i 

* Whereas the caste system based on birth as at 
present existing is manifestly contrary to Universal 
■ Truth and morals, whereas it is the very anti thesis 
of the fundamental spirit of the Hindu religion, 
whereas it flouts the elementary rights of human 
equality this all India Hindu Maha Sabha session 
declares its unoompromising opposition to the system 
and calls upon the Hindu society to put a speedy end 
to it, " 

' The true nobility of the high-caste Hindu 
personality, the fresh, dynamic impulse of the 
awakened spirit of freedom and the high quality of 
India's present national leadership cause one to 
predict that the untouchable mosses eventually will 
take this third road, As Hindus and Indians, their 
complete emancipation seems inextricably linked with 
the larger freedom and unity of the Indian masses, 
whether caste or outcast*, Moslem, Christian or 
Farsi* 


INDIAN INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE. 

The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, of 
which Sir G, V, Raman is the Director, has come in 
for a good deal of criticism at the hands of those who 
are unaware of the purposes and ideals of the 
Institute, says the Statesman's Bangalore correspon¬ 
dent. It is forgotten by its critics that the late 
Mr. J. N, Tata’s foundation is not intended to be an 
industrial research institute for investigating and 
promoting commercial enterprises. Under the terms 
of the benefdction advanced scientific instruction 
(in the lecture room, laboratory and workshop) is the 
Institute's primary object. 

One of the most obvious defects in the organization 
of the Institute, said Sir C* V. Raman in an inter¬ 
view, has been that it activities do not include 
a sufficient number of subjects of importance related 
to one another to give it Ihe broad basis so vital 
to any institution ot University rank* Then again 
though academic ideals have not been altogether 
ignored in the past, nevertheless, the work of the 1 
Institute has not been sufficiently influenced by 
them. To no small extent this has been due to 
a confusion of ideals and to the fact that the Insti¬ 
tute has often been expected to perform functions 
which are incompatible with its primary object as 
a centre of advanced study and search. 

Amongst the suggestions often pressed upon the 
Institute is that it should be a national testing 
and analytical laboratory, or a place for carrying 
on seml-commeroial experiments, both of which 
objects, in the opinion of the Director, ore incom¬ 
patible with its primary aims, and are calculated 
to retard progress in the right direction* 

The income of the Institute which in the financial 
year 1920-21 stood at Rs* 3,50,000 suddenly 
increased to Rs. 5,75J000 in 1921-22, as the result, 
of the sale of several of the house properties 
in Bombay and re-investment of the proceeds in 
Government securities by the Bombay Board of 
Management, j One of the terms of reference to the 
special committee presided over by Sir William Pope 
which sat in November-December, 1921, was to ' 
consider and make recommendations as to the manner 
in which the increase of income which was expected 
could be mast advantageously utilized, . The 
Committee went into the question thoroughly and * 
presented a carefully worked out scheme or develop- j 
ment., ■ ■; 1 . * ; : 

The Committee emphasized their conviction that ' 
the success of the Institute deimnded the creation" 1 
of a number of new Chairs dealing with subjects not 
already represented at the Institute and indicated their 
opinion that the Chairs most likely to be immediately 
useful were a Chair of Geni rai Physics, an additional 
Chair of Chemistry, and a Chair for Thermodynamics 
and Heat Engines, 

Sir G-V, Raman stated that, with the support Of 
the Council t he had effected a number of changes 
which had resulted in utilizing to the fullest possible 
extent and to the best advantage the existing 
resources in S'aff, buildings and equipment. He had 
also cut out superfluous and wasteful expenditure in 
every direction, avoided all duplicate effort ahd )ITI 
expense, and with the money thus saved opened out 
new departments on the general lines recommended 
by the Pope Committee In 192L / 

Summarizing the developments initiated and carried 
! out during the past tnree years Sir C. V. Raman 
stated that a Department of Physics had been newly 
organized with a laboratory equipped for investiga¬ 
tions in chemical physics, spectroscopy, magnetism* 
X-rays and electron-diffraction. 
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A beginning bad been made in the organizing of 
a Department of Mechanical Engineering intended 
for the promotion of study and research m Applied 
Mechanics and Thermodynamics. The Department 
had been provided with a new building and a large 
and well-equipped workshop with ■ facilities for the 
practical training of students and for the construction 
of apparatus and other requirements of all departments 
of the Institute, 

One of the urgent needs of the Institute was a 
means of bringing to the notice of the scientific 
world, both in India and abroad the results of the 
researches carried out in its laboratories. This 
need has been supplied by the establishment of the 
Indian Academy of Sciences, whose Proceedings 
published the valuable results arising f from orginal 
work done at the Institute, The Academy bad 
succeeded in bringing the staff of the Institute into 
close co-operation with other scientific workers at 
Bangalore, elsewhere in India and abroad. 

In consequence of these the developments, scientific 
life of the Institute had been greatly quickened and 
its publications had increased greatly in volume and 
what was more important, in quality. Especially 
gratifying was the fact that, for the first time in the 
Institute, its scientific work had begun to receive 
marked recognition and appreciation in the scientific 
world. 

Sir C, V, Raman incidentally referred to the new 
and flourishing chemical - industry which had been 
successfully established at Bangalore, under the 
aegis of the Director, for the extraction of rare 
earths from monazite and for the manufacture of 
incandescent gas mantles, * 

Questioned as to the admissions of scholars to the 
Institute, Sir C., V,: Raman said that emphasis was 
being laid on quality rather, than on number* At 
present, only students with a first-class honours 
degree in science could ordinarily find admission 
to ; the research departments of the Institute. 
Women, provided they are well-qualified, could now 
hope to enter the „ Institute, as regular students, A 
Women's Hostel had been established at the institute 
for therr benefit. , t - j .it .i t.', 

At the conclusion of the interview Sir C, V. Raman 
declined to express any views on the press reports 
of die proceeding of the emergency meeting of the 
General Council of the Institute held last week. The 
report of the Irvine Committee, he said, had not yet 
been released for publication and It would not be 
proper for him to discuss the contents of a 
confidential document. 


CHRISTIAN CHURCHES DENOUNCE 
VIOLENCE. 

The Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America adopted on 
June 5 a message to the Churches on suppression 
and violence. The full document Is as follows i 
« The present denial of freedom and the resort to 
violence over wide areas of the earth, and the 
threatening signs of trends in this direction even in 
our own country led the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
to address a message to the churches, directing their 
attention to the crucial nature of the issue before the 
nation and urging a united stand in support of the 
ideals which lie at the heart of our American 
commonwealth and for which the Christian Church 
has stood,', * - 

“In Europe today oivil liberties are threatened from 
opposite directions. There is a communist challenge 
on the one hand and a fascist challenge on the other. 


Both rely on coercion in steed of enlightening discus* 
eion and free persuasion. However much they 
may differ In other respects, communism and fascism 
have been alike in suppressing political freedom, 
and in turning to force as a solution of social 
problems. 

"Against such dangers we must be on our guard,, 
and no groups more so than churches. In Russia 
communism deliberately sets out to destory the 
Church and to eradicate religious belief! In< 
Germany a fascist state attempts to coerce tho 
Church into supporting policies which are contrary 
to fundamental teachings of Christ Our opposition 
as Christians, however, to the denial of freedom^ 
rests not only upon the danger to the Church and 
other minority groups, but upon the conviction 
that the substitution of coercion for freedom is a 
direct challenge to our Christian faith in the value 
of human beings as the creation of God, 

"In our own country there is disquieting evidence 
of influences moving toward a similar denial of 
freedom and a temper of violence. The menace of" 
communism to both religious and civil liberty has 
been frequently and rightly pointed out. Not enough 
attention, however, has been given to the more 
imminent danger of repressive tendencies of another 
sort. We observe, for example, a sinister intolerance 
which brands as communistic even those constructive 
proposals for orderly social progress which are the 
best defence against communism. Suspicion is 
engendered against thoughtful and patriotic citizens 
who oppose the present hysteria for military prepared¬ 
ness or stand for the right of labour to organize for 
better standards of living. Even the churches are 
labeled as ‘subversive* for pointing out economic 
injustices and evils, which can be corrected within, 
our present system if there is the will to do so. and 
for emphasizing the necessity of bringing Christ’s 
spirit and teaching more fully to bear upon our indus- 
trial and international lifel Gag laws which are un¬ 
worthy of a free people, are being introduced into Con¬ 
gress and have been passed by several state jegifila¬ 
tures, Teachers are compelled to take oaths which, 
degrade their professional standing and are contrary . 
to the free spirit of our educational institutions, . 
Lynching is still rampant. Groups of vigilantes 
take the law into their hand&and perpetrate brutal 
outrages such aa that which recently disgraced the 
City of Tampa.: There are even sinsg of a whispering 
anti-Semetic agitation Such as, unrestrained, has 
left an indelible stain upon the German government. 

“The direotion in which these happenings are 
tending is brought out in the shocking revelations* 
of the operations of the Black Legion In Michigan* 
These disclose the extreme of cruelty and social 
danger to which a red-baiting antl-Semetic, anti- 
Negro, and-Catholic organization easily goes. Its- 
use of the name of the God Almighty in its oath is - 
blasphemous and its description of itself as 
Protestant is unjustifiable and shameful, : 

“We appeal to Christians throughout the nation to 
exercise the utmost vigour in opposing such tendencies' 
as these which are sowing fears, hatreds and 
dissensions at the time of great social emergency 
and danger when our people should be able to 
think soberly and to act unitedlyedipairadT .uui 

j —^ - * 

Temple Excavation in Tt*avancore;- 

Certain temple structures popularly believed -to have been - 
built in the time of Mahadah, the. legendary king whom - 
V&m$da, the incarnation of Vishnu, dethroned and van¬ 
quished are now being excavated at Triktakra, North 
Tiavancore. The State archaeological superintendent has- 
exhumed the lateral wall on the west side, which is GB0- 
feet long and Sfr feet thick,_, 
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Mr. 3 r De SaktatvfllH (Tata Sons, Ltd,, Bombay,) 

Air. J Krishna pel Vlthalrao tiptop, 

CJUBBENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS, 


Intomst on dally balanoaa from 
will be a Unwed at § par Mnt 
Kb. 1 , 00 .ckX) by spool*], ar 
does not otnni to R*. D per ball- year 


100 to Ba, 1,00,000, 
a ad on mttw$ o^*r 
Ho Intemt Wblab 
Will ba allowed. 


FIXED DEPOSITS, 


Bmrimft for long or abort pertoda 
aaoartoload oa application. 


on harms wtdob may M 


D0AH3* OVERDRAFTS AND CASH OB EDITS, 


Tht Bank grant* 
against approved mailtia, 


arranged 
r. I 

Iha Ml* 


Tba Bank undart*k«a ou behalf ot tto aonatihnanto 
Ouatody of Sbaraa and B*otuit)«*and tba aoUntkm ot 
and Imterort thanoo ; tt aLao andertokao Ik* sale and pnnhw ol 
Oonroinaot Papor and all doaerlpttons ot Stock at moderate 
ihtrgna parilo ml *ia ot whiob may bt Learnt on appliaation. 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS, 

Dafulto meslvod In Barings Bank aoaonnto and Savings Baal 
dapnalt aooonnto, Interest on thou la allowed at lfc pa* pant pm 
Balm on application, 

W, Q, OBOUNDWATER, 

GHatral Hanagsr, 


TUB SCINDU STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. LIMITED. 


iff! 


Fortnightly aailinga between 
Bombayi Karachi and Calcutta, 
Burma calling at Gallo Tatiocrin 

Colombo and other coast porta ;om 
According to demand. 


For Freight and other particulars apply to—> 

NA&EQTAM MORAEJES fc Co, 

Aftnf 

Sudani* HoctoO, 11 * dprott Road a Ballard Estate, 

Bombay* 
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THE BANK OF INDIA, LTD. 

(Bat&blished 7th September 19060 
incorporated undsb ths INDIA.h oompanuss ACT 
VI OF 188*. 

HEAD OPPICBf 


Branches:— 


ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

BULLION EXCHANGE, 

Sheik Memon St., Bombay, 
BANDRA, (Near Bombay.) 
MALABAR HILL, 

3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay. 
KALBADEVI ROAD, BOMBAY, 
(Corner of Picket Road.) 
AHMEDABAD. 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch. 
CALCUTTA. 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT. 

SURAT. 

Capital Subscribed ..•••• Rs. 2,00,00,000 

Capital Called up •••••• „ 1,00,00,000 

Reserve Fund ...... „ 1,04,00,000 

London Agents :—The Westminster Bank, Ltd. 


CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs. 800 to 
Ba. 1,00,000 @ \\ per annum. Interest on balances in 
excess of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement. 
Ho credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to less than Rs. 9 per half year. 


FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rnles on application." The Bank acts as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application. 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the sale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
on application. A, G. GRAY, 


Manager. 


THE 

CentralBank of India, Ld, 

SAVINGS BANK. 


Money saved wisely in these days brings Happiness 
and when spent unwisely, It brings over whelming 
debts, worry, distress and unhappiness. 

Make therefore a regular saving by opening a 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

with us and earn interest on Daily balances 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Before hiring a Safe in any of the .Safe Deposit 
Vaults of Bombay, you are requested to visit our 
6AFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide to 
oor favour as others have done. 

S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, 

Managing Director. 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK. LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: a polio 8 traei, Fort, Bombay, 
BRANCHES: 


Bara matt (District Poona). 
Islampur (District Satara). 
Karad ( » ). 

Tasgaon ( „ •• > 

Satara ( „ » X 

Klrfoskarwadl ( „ „ \ 

Shlrata Cm n )• 

Koregaon ( „ #• )• 

Kopergaoo (District Ahmed- 
nagar). 

Sbevgaon ( M •» )• 

Ataroednagae , m ). 

Bhlwandt (District Tbana). 
Palgbar, t n »• ). 

Kalyan ( *» » X 

Akin) (District Sbolapur). 


Vlratngam (District Aboae 
dahad) 

Dhulla (District West 
Kbandesto)! 

f 


Doodalcha 

Nandurbar 

Shlrpur 

Shahada 

Sakri 

Slndkbeda 

Malegaon 

Sniana 

Kalwao 

Dob ad 

Kalol 


11 


(District Naslkk 
C m m M 

( m (t A 

(District Pancto 
Mabels), 

-H M 


• DIRECTORS 

BlrOhunllal V.Mahta, K.C5.L, 


81r Lalubhal Bamaldas, Ek., 
Madhowjaa D. Thaokereay, 

Eiq., 

B. Q. Barlaya. Eaq., 

Q. P. Mardoehwar, E*q., 

B. N. Kesbvalo, Eaq., 


SHARE CAPITAL t— 
c Fully Paid) 


Prof. V. O. Kale," 

R. N. Rajadnya, Emj,. 

A- P. KulkamL Eaq., 

D. W. Raul, Euq., 

7. B, Iaxmwhvar, Em, 

0. M. Gandhi, E«qr., 

Rao Bahadur R. V. Vandakuf 
Y. I* Mehta, Esq., 


vs.pd.poe 

1 DEPOSITS fixed lor one year and shorter or loogar periods 
are eooeptod. Raise and other parttoolara may be awivteloed 
from the undersigned. 


8. CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened for Cooperative 
Booleklee and Individuals. Interest U allowed on delly bale new 
not erocoding Ra. 1,00,000. 


8. SAVINGS BANK DEPOSIT9 are accepted* and fnlaiii 
paid at 8 per oent. on minimum monthly balances. Rules mas 
be obtained from the undersigned. 


4. Drafts are Issued on district and other towns on terms to ba 
ascertained on application. 


8. The Bank finances only registered Cooperative Boole*!* | a 
the Bombay Prosidanoy, on the raoommendatlon of the Registrar, 
Cooperative Societies, Bombay Presideacy. 


6. Aooouoki are audited quarterly by ft firm of Incorporated 
Aooountanta and yearly by a Special Government Auditor, 
Quarterly statements of fiuanolal position are published la the 
Bombay Goremment Gasetts.** 

YAIKUNTH Im aTEHTa, 

Managing. Dtreotof,, 


YERY IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922, 
known as the Malavia Conference. 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the- columns of the LEADER 
give important information about tbe 
negotiations between Lord Reading’s 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists. The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Report contains interesting corres- 

C ondence including correspondence 
etween the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Price As. 8 including Postage. 

For Cojpitt Apply to 

The Manager, 

Indian Social Reformer, 
KamakshiHouse, 
Bandra, Bombay 2a 
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CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 

rea tidar.com ~ 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
of the many uses of cement and concrete* 

* All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors. 

* The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking* 

, * The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 

producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. 

# The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— 
its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful, 

# Forjfurther particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

If you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
Construction , write to B. O* BOX 3p7 r Bombay y quoting reference 7, S. R./36* 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 


For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs, Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain ; 
H. H, the Gaekwar of-Baroda, Dr* Muthulakshmi Reddi and K, Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
xeceived. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as* extra*— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA! 

BY 

K. A A TARA JAN. 


Copies can be had at Rs. 3 ('inland), 5sh. (foreign), and $ 2 (U* S. A*), postage and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay^ 20, 



SAFELY RELY 


ON 

AMRUTANJAN 8A ^ ■ 


FOR THE CURE OF 

Cold, Cough, Headache*, Ehamatam, Swdliup idd ail other 
kinds of Aches utd Film, 


realpatidar.com 


AMRUTANJAN DEPOT. 


BOMBAY 


MADRAS. 
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Mysore 

DRESS and SARI 

Fabrics 



MYSORE SILK 
-FABRICS are pure 
Swadeshi materials, 
made of the finest Indian 
Silk yarn, by skilled Indian 
labour, Indian capital back¬ 
ing the Mysore Government's 
enterprise- 

In a fascinating variety of 
distinctive designs in many 
charming colours and shades, 
Mysore Silks are hard-wearing 
materials- They wash excel¬ 
lently, their beautiful colours 
are permanent , fast to sun and 
soap. 


Government Silk Weaving Factory, 

MI SORE. 

Agents :— 

THE MYSORE PRODUCTS, 191, Princess Street, Bombay. 

Leading Stockists '.— 

1. The Svadeshl, Ynsul Buildings, Churchgate Street, Fort, BOMBAY. reabatidc 

2. The Mysore Silk Depot, Svadesbi Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 

3. The Mysore Emporium, Kitab Mahal, Horaby Road, Fort, BOMBAY. 


!m 



om 


Printed bj Jal B. Dnboah, Manager, The Commercial Printing Press, 105, Cowaeji Patel 1, Street, Fort, Bombay, and Published by 
Rwamlnath Nataralan lor the Proprietor* of the “Indian Sooial Reformer” Limited, at 105, Cowaejl Patel Street, Fort,Bombay, 
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3 Vol. XLVI. BOMBAY—SATURDAY^ JULY 23, 1936. No. 47 


“I »/// 
• XCUI4S, 


vitl b< u b»rah as truth. and as uncoirpromising as il am In earnest-I will not equivvcnte -1 will not 

|/lwiir not retreat a single in* h- h~rd*' ». ' WILLIAM L loyd G arrison in the Li berator. 


OONTENTS 


The Ring. 

The Tamil Alphabet, 

Bombay Women's Meeting. 
The Liberal Conference. 

The Reforms and the Liberals. 
The Liberty of tbs Press. 

The Tennowee Valley Bahama. 
European Situation. 
R&jatarangini. 


Planning for 8ooI»l Welfares 
A Great Experiment# III 
Hindu Women and Property 
Bights.* 

The New Russian Constitution. 
Legal Facilities to Agriculturists 
Notes on the Way. » 

Overseas Indiana Reciprocity 
Bill. 

Olaaa-Eyea. 


NOTES 

: The King :—The congratulations which poured 
6n His Majesty the King from all parts of the 
world on his escape from what has been 
described as an attempt on his Fife, are proof 
of the high regard which he has won for himselt 
during the short period of his reign. The 
accounts of the attempt are conflicting. The 
same message stated that the loaded revolver 
was thrown at the King and hit his horse and 
that the revolver was struck out of the hands of 
the would-be assailant by the bystanders. The 
man himself declared that he did not intend to 
do barm to the King and that his object 
was merely to draw attention to some public 
grievance. The Calcutta correspondent of 
the Hindu has gathered some details relating 
to George Andrew MacMahon, the assailant, 
from Mr. Neville C. Coutts, a business¬ 
man of Calcutta. Coutts went to England 
in 1934 for training in the advertisement line and 
got into touch with the Paramount Service 
Association run by MacMahon and another, 
E. W. Harrington. MacMahon always spoke of 
starting a journal. He approached Lady Hous- 
• ton who promised to help him if his journal 
advocated Fascist principles while he wanted it 
to propagate Socialism. Later the American 
Ambassador in London promised some support 
on tlie strength of which MacMahon brought 
out an issue of a journal called the Human. 
Cose tie. The second number did not appear 
and Coutts left MacMahon. MacMahon told 
Coutts that his ambition was to be a second 
Horatio Bottomley. 

The Tamil Alphabet t—In the Sunday Hindu 
which, in its new form, is a valuable accession to 
Indian periodicals, Mr. C. Rajagopala Charya 
claims that in beauty of form, ease for the 
reader’s eye as well as for the running pen, and 
adaptability to the printers' art and to the type- 
wri ter, the Tamil script is superior tq any other 
indigenous script in India. Both the Tamil 
and the Dcvanagiri scripts are descended from the 


Brahmi script as Father Heras observed iri 
his article on the Mohenjo Daro script in the 
New Review . The form which they took is 
probably due to the media available for writing 
in Northern and Southern India—barks of trees irt 
the former and palm leaves in the latter. Writing 
on palm leaves is really a sort of eng iving. 
Horizontal lines had to be avoided as far as pi >sible 
to protect the palm leaf from being t . n to 
shreds by the iron style with which the 
characters were engraved. Mr. Rajagopala a^so 
points out the resemblance between the Tamil and 
Roman system of forming syllables and the 
consequent reduction of printers’ troubles* 
The sounds represented in the Tamil alphabet 
are nearly the same as in the Roman. Tamil 
like the Roman alphabet eschews the whole 
series of aspirated letters, “she refuses to bother 
with aspirated consonants. v The similarity 
between the Tamil and the Roman characters 
in these respects is the main reason 
why a Tamilian finds it easier to learn 
English than to learn Hindi. Referring to 
the experiment of reproducing Tamil writings 
in Devanagiri characters in Mr. Munshi’s 
Hams a, we remarked that it would be of 
more practical service to try and reproduce 
Hindi in Tamil script. As Mr. Rajagopala 
Charya says, the absence of the aspirates 
has not come in the way of the free adaptation 
of Sanskrit words in the Tamil vocabulary. 
Many Tamil hymns, except for the linking 
syllables, consist exclusively of Sanskrit words. 
Tamil, as spoken by Brahmins, abounds in 
Sanskrit words pronounced more nearly as in 
Sanskrit than in Gujarati or Bengali ; and that 
is why the Tamil Brahmin has- always been 
at home in every part of India. The Raja- 
tarangini reoprds ancient Dravidiao settlements 
in the heart of Kashmir—not as students 
as Mr. R. S. Pandit thinks, but as teachers. 
Mr. Rajagopala maintains that when an alphabet 
provides all the sounds needed in a given 
language, it has fulfilled its purpose and should 
not be expected to do more. True but c^m 
can not claim, as Sanskrit can, to be a complete 
or perfect alphabet. Sanskrit to a Tamilian 
may seem to have many superfluous sounds. 
But Tamil is not the only language of India. 
The Devanagiri alphabet is pre-eminent in as 
much as there is no language spoken in this coun¬ 
try, including Tamil, which can not be written in 
Devanagiri nearly as well as in its own parti¬ 
cular script. 
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Bombay Women's Meeting A representative 
publi c meet! ng of; J the f women *of Bombay was * 
held on Monday to record their ^opinion on r four ; 
Bills bearing;; oh social questions * which have 
been introduced in the Legislative "Assembly. 
These have been circulated at the instance of< the. 
Assembly for suggestions and criticisms from 
representative public bodies and they are expected 
to come up at the Simla session of the Legisla- ' 
tive Assembly in September for the second 
reading and reference to Select Committees. 
The amendment of the Sard a Act on the 
lines of the Bill introduced by Mr, B, Das 
was generally approved. Mrs. Avantikabai 
Gokhale made a point which should receive 
consideration by women's organisations through-r 
out the country. She pointed out that the vast 
jnass of Indian women were illiterate and could 
not read newspapers and that, unless special 
efforts were made to acquaint them with the 
provisions of the law and the reasons for them* 
the mere stiffeni ng of the Sarda Act would not 
go very far towards changing their present 
view of the urgency of early marriages. On 
Mr* Bhagwandas’s Bill to remove caste restric¬ 
tions in Hindu marriages, Dr. (Mrs,) Sukhtankar 
who; moved the resolution and Mrs, Hansa 
Mehta who seconded it, laid stress on the 
importance of embodying the principle of 
monogamy. Dr. Deshmukh’s Bill on the 
property rights of Hindu women met with warm 
support but it was felt that the Bill needed 
drafting j mprovements in order to make it fully 
effective for the end in view. Mr, M, C, Rajah's 
Bill for the removal of the disabilities ipf the 
depressed classes was cordially approved r The 
speeches of the Chairman* Sir G, D. Madgaonkar, 
a former Judge of the Bombay High Court and 
of Mr, Justice Divatia, his successor on the 
Bench, were weighty pronouncements on the 
socio-legal aspects of the proposed legislation, * 
i The Liberal Conference ;—The Bombay Provin¬ 
cial Liberal Conference which was held in Shola- 
pur on July 18 and 19, under the presidentship 
of Sir Cowasji Jehangir, was primarily, devoted 
to a repudiation of Socialist and Congress tactics. 
The President expressly laid down in his address 
the principle that the Liberal Farty was prepared 
to join with any political party in an endeavour 
to formulate an economic programme on lines 
which have proved successful in countries “other 
than Russia”. We do not know how many 
Liberals share Sir Cowasjfs unreasoning objection 
to Russia but it seems to us as absurd to rule 
out the Russian example as to seek Russian 
inspiration exclusively. Even in his conclud¬ 
ing remarks, the President was unable to 
shake- off the Congress sweetie. "I will refuse 
to shake hands with or join anyone/' he said 
in explanation of his refusal to join the Civil 
Liberties Union, “if I suspect ulterior motives 
jor if I suspect that his words or actions would 
lead our country into a condition worse than 
she has ever experienced in the past/' When 
,he himself admits that he does ascribe ulterior 
motives to political opponents, how can Sir 
Cowasji object to Liberals being dubbed self- 


seekers and sycophants r by^ equally suspicious 
Congressmen ? ! Sir Cowasji might have justified 
his abstention > from the Civil Liberties Union 
^without' questioning f the ^motives' of ' those who 
are Forming it. The same feeling of vague 
grievance against the Congress seems to have 
inspired Mr., Sirdar’s, welcome address to the 
Conference- “The Liberal Party,” complained 
Mr. Sirdar pathetically, “although it is an 
old party with a splendid record and traditions, 
has fallen on bad days, it is not very well 
organised; its branches are not functioning 
very efficiently. Consequently the Liberals 
who were once an influential body exercising 
considerable influence on the actions of the 
Government have been recently in a decadent 
position. Other political parties have been 
taking undue advantage of this position and 
have been ceaselessly trying to decry it...We 
have failed to reach the masses and take 
them into confidence. Others who are 
more vocal and agile have stolen a march over 
us/* This is not the note which would inspire 
confidence in the destinies of a political party* 
among the masses. 

The Reforms and the Liberals :—Though all 
Liberals seem to have made up their minds to 
work the, reforms, there seems to be some 
confusion as to the value of the new constitution, 
Mr, N. M. Joshi t who is more a Labourite 
than a Liberal, reiterated the view that the 
constitutional position would be worse under the 
new Act than under the old. His remark later 
that *‘we should use the power given by the new 
constitution to compel the British Parliament to 
give more power/* does not seem logical. In the. 
first place, if the old constitution was better, there, 
can be no gain in power from the new. Secondly, 
how can Mr. Joshi believe that the new constitu-r 
tion can be used to improve India’s position 
when he concedes that the manipulation of the 
1919 reforms has only resulted in a worse position 
today ? Sir Cowasji Jehangir, on the other hand, 
is a believer in the new . reforms. His refer? 
ences .to the good that £an be got 
out of the constitution j is as great a breach 
of party discipline—since the Liberals 
have declared their aversion to the Government 
of India Act of 1935—as Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru's advocacy of ■ Socialism from the 
Congress Presidential chair seems to be td 
Sir Cowasji, Liberals who have discussed the 
propriety of the Pandit's propaganda, would 
do well to devote some time to considering 
Sir Cowasji’s commendation of the reforms* 

«Would India/' he asked, “have obtained even 
her present constitutional position,,./' And again, 
“Our ministers of the future...will bring a new 
angle of vision into the governments W the c ' 
provinces—nay, they are sure to change the 
mentality of the servants who work under them.” 
Surely there is as great a difference between this 
and Mr, Srinivasa Sastri’s emphatic refusal in 
1935 to hold :up “Sir Austen Chamberlain’s 
baby and invite our countrymen and country¬ 
women to kiss it” as between Socialism and 
Capitalism! 
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The Liberty of the Press :— In public references 
to the liberty of a the press we have been ac¬ 
customed hitherto to regard governments as the 
greatest source of danger. In recent years, 
however, there have arisen instances of encroach¬ 
ment on such liberty from another quarter. Only 
the other day it was reported to us that a 
journalist in this city lost his job on a newspaper 
because he proposed to settle a personal quarrel 
with an eminent political leader in a Court of Law. 
A rather complicated case comes from Karachi, 
The Secretary of the Sind Journalists Association 
wires on July 22 that Mr* K. Punniah, who has 
been founder editor of the Sind Qbsetver for six¬ 
teen years and enjoys in Sind a position compar¬ 
able to that of Mr, C. Y. Chintamani in the United 
Provinces, was asked by his Board of Directors 
not to publish reports of the Congress President's 
activities in Karachi or the proceedings of the 
States' Peoples' 1 Conference or of the Congress 
Socialist Conference. Mr, Punniah, if he did not 
accept the views of the Board, should have 
offered to resign, Mr. Punniah, however, conti¬ 
nued as Editor and published extensive reports of 
all three functions* The Directors decided to 
dispense with Mr. Punniah's services and in 
addition to charge him at advertisement 
rates for the publicity he had given the Congress 
against the wishes of the Board. On ihe facts 
before the public the Board of Directors cannot 
be condemned for their action in dismissing Mr, 
Punniah unless one takes the view that the 
proprietors of a paper are not entitled to decide 
what to publish or leave out in their publications. 
Both the public of Karachi and the Municipal 
members there seem to have adopted this atti¬ 
tude in censuring the Board. It is nevertheless 
strange that a long association of sixteen years 
has not produced a better understanding between 
editor and propr.etors* 

The Teiincsseb Valley Scheme :—We publish 
to-day the last of the series of three articles by 
Miss Caroline J, Porter of Philadelphia who has 
herself taken active part in the social side of the 
scheme. The New Republic of the 10th June 
contains a special supplement entitled Balance 
Sheet of the New Deal' in the course of which 
lhe editors observe with reference to the T. V. A, 
and Planning generally as follows :—'‘Much has 
been said about social-economic planning 
under the New Deal, but Utile has been done. 
Over-all economic planning of such matters as 
price, wage and production policies and 
co-ordination of industries has been conspicuously 
lacking. Planning for development of a 
region is being attempted under the T. V. A., 
and is being executed in such limited *but useful 
fields as electric power, flood control and erosion 
control. Planning for employment of surplus 
farmers and other unemployed in the Tennessee 
Valley has, however, met formidable obstacles. 
Industries are not being created by government; 
few private industries will move in without 
general industrial expansion; even if they do, 
such isolated plants as may be attracted 
may exploit labour and by their competition 


decrease employment elsewhere. Successful 
regional planning in the industrial sphere 
is impossible except In the setting of 
a successfully planned national economy. 

The National Resources Board has made a 
number of valuable reports in the field of 
conservation and development of resources, 
notably the Mississippi Valley Report, which 
outlines for that region a possible project of 
power development, flood and . erosion control, 
navigation improvement, irrigation and water 
supply, afforestation, recreation, etc, A bill to 
create a Mississippi Valley Authority was 
introduced by Senator Norris, but has not 
passed. Creation of planning agencies by 
the various States has been encouraged; a 
number of such agencies have been formed 
and have rendered excellent reports covering 
such matters as highways, parks hous¬ 
ing recreation, water supply, etc. The reports 
may guide legislation but ate not likely to affect 
greatly the sector of economic life controlled by 
private business. Insum.it may be said that 
social planning has made advances in r strictly 
governmental activities but has been retarded in 
private enterprise, which In turn does much to 
hamper Government planning." i ’< 

European Situation ;—The, Dardenelles Con¬ 
ference has ended in a manner wholly favourable 
to Turkish i aspirations. Turkey has been 
permitted to fortify both sides of the Straits, 

She might have done this even without permit 
sion as Herr Hitler did in Rhineland. But the 
Powers are grateful to Turkey for having asked 
their leave and thus helped to revive some of 
their own vanishing self-esteem. A rebellion has 
broken out in Spain* Notwithstanding the official 
assurances that the situation is under control the 
rebellion appears to be spreading. Spanish 
Morocco is involved. In France Socialists and 
Communists are co-operating in supporting the 
Blum Cabinet. In India Socialists are identified 
with Communists for purposes of denunciation. 

In Spain Socialists are ‘fighting the Communists. 

The latest news is contained in a message from 
Washington dated the 24th, which runs; **The 
Embassy in Madrid has cabled that Food sup¬ 
plies in Madrid are only sufficient for two days. 

It is reported that the rebels killed the guards 
on the city water reservoirs and the water 
supply is threatened. The American Consul 
Bilabo has urgently appealed to the State 
Department to . send a warship to eva¬ 
cuate American women and children as 
he fears food shortage. It is reported 
that Government have captured San Sebastian.” 

An earlier message from London stated that om 
heavy fighting continues outside Madrid, from 
where a column of 5,000 militia marched at 
dawn towards Guadalajara to assist in stemming 
the rebel advance. It is reported that all shops 
are closed, streets deserted and places /of 
worship and a convent burning. A Hendaye mes¬ 
sage states that the revolution has reached a 
crucial point, with both Sides having equal 
chances of success. 
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RAjATARANGINl* 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his brief Fore¬ 
word to the English version of Kalhana’s 
“ RajataranginI by Mr, Ranjit S. Pandit, 
remarks that * one of the reasons which 
Ted him to translate this ancient story of 
our (the Pandits’) old homeland was to enable 
my father to read it, for he knew no Sanskrit/ 
Pandit Motilal did not live to see the work 
which the author has appropriately dedicated 
to his memory* Mr* Pandit himself explains 
in his prefatory note that he has translated the 
**Kajatarangini” into English as Sir Aurel Stein's 
translation published in 1500 4 does not give 
an adequate conception of the work as a 
literary composition to readers unable to 
study the original. ’ Further, Sir Aurel’s 
main interest in Kaihana *s Chronicle was 
archaeological and topographical, Mr. Pandit’s 
translation reproduces, so far as a trans¬ 
lation can, the spirit of the ancient chronicler. 
It gives us vivid pictures of the scenes which 
were present before the poet’s mind when he 
composed his great history* What is more, 
Mr. Pandit by his footnotes, which display 
a wide range of reading, brings out the relation 
between Kashmir and the rest of India in social, 
religious and cultural spheres. In Sir Aurel 
Stein’s translation, Kashmir is isolated from its 
Indian heritage, environment and even geogra¬ 
phy. In Mr, Pandit’s, the extent to which these 
influenced the mind of the author as well as 
the history of Kashmir, ia brought out clearly* 
Mr* Pandit’s translation links up Kashmir 
with the history of the rest of India. Sir 
Aurel Stein’s work will still remain the 
standard work for the scholar and the 
archaeologist- It ia the work of an expert in 
historical research and is marked by scientific 
precision* By comparison, the amateur character 
of Mr- Pandit’s translation is more conspicuous 
than it should be on its merits* This is largely 
due to Mr- Pandit’s voluminous erudition of a 
rather desultory kind, selection from which 
demands severe self-denial possible only to 
disciplined scholarship* In this respect, he is 
a true exponent of Kaihana himself* A minor 
defect is the intrusion c£ colloquialisms like 
“pal” for boon companion, “duffer” for dullard, 
in the translation of the classic. 

The following passage taken from the 
author’s “Invitation'* to his readers* illustrates 
his special poi nt of view as distinguished from 
Sir Aurel Stein’s* “Kalhana’s poem,* writes Mr. 
Pandit “proves that the ancient system of the 
Aryans In India, who...recognised the freedom 
of women prevailed up to the 12th century. 
The ruling princes had plurality of wives.** 
Seclusion or veiling of women was unknown 
even among royalty. The queens of Kashmir 
were sprinlded with the sacred waters of the 
Engiish.Tr a nsiation by K, S* Pandit, Allahabad, 


coronation side by side with the kings who shared 
the throne with their consorts. The queens 
had separate funds, their own treasurers and 
councillors and were actively interested in the 
government of the country ...Inter-caste mar¬ 
riages are mentioned and a princess of the blood 
royal was given in marriage to the Brahmin 
superintendent of a convent. The best of Kashmir 
rulers were, according to Kaihana, the King's sens 
by a divorcee, a Baniya woman from Rohtak near 
Delhi, while the mother of another warrior king, 
Samkarvarman, was the daughter of a low caste 
spirit distiller. Even untouchability was no bar* 
King Chakravarman married an untouchable 
Domba woman and made her the premier queen. 
Kaihana relates that she entered the sacred 
temple of Vishnu. Her relatives were appointed 
ministers/' One may doubt how far these 
marriages represented advanced social opinion. 
The Baniya woman of Rohtak was seduced by 
the king when he was a guest at the merchant's 
mansion, and the husband, making a virtue 
of necessity, offered his wife as a gift to 
the king, and went to the length of proposing 
that he would dedicate his wife to the 
temple in order to enable the king to take Her 
into his h are m. The in a rr iage of a king 
of Kashmir with a Domba woman is likewise 
rather evidence of the whim of a despotic 
ruler than of the non-exis te nee of the 
custom of ‘untouchability/ That the courtiers 
followed the Domba queen to a Vishnu temple 
only shows that courtiers at all times are 
obsequious to those who happen to wield the 
sceptre. Rulers in some Indian states In our 
own time have been credited with equally 
hetorodox alliances with the acquiescence of their 
orthodox courtiers, Mr. Pandit rather idealises the 
state of society in Kashmir. Kaihana had a 
very poor opinion of the natives which he does 
not take pains to conceal* Whatever might 
have been the case with queens, the women of 
Kashmir did not enjoy a higher status than 
their sisters ekswhere. 

Who was Kaihana? Sir Aurel Stein makes 
out that he was a Brahmin, son of a minister of 
State though he himsdf never held office, and 
was in touch with the leading men and events of 
his time* Kaihana describes several incidents 
as having happened before his eyes. Of others 
he had information from persons who witnessed 
them. Mr. Pandit does not devote so much 
attention as Sir Aurel to Kalhana’s personality* 
He assumes that he was a Kashmiri, Without 
any pretensions to the-scholarship of Sir Aurel 
Stein and Air. Pandit, it strikes us that Kaihana 
need not have been either a Brahmin or a Kashmir 
man. He has no high opinion of Brahmins* 
For Kashmir Brahmins in particular he seems 
to have cherished nothing but contempt* Again 
and again, he sneers at them for accepting 
gifts Irom kings and others who were notorious 
for their infamies. Ia one instance, when a 
bandit band raided a temple t the Brahmins 
sneaked away concealing the images under their 
armpits. Kaihana was deeply versed in Buddhist 
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lore although apparently he professed the 
domirant baivite faith* Neither Sir Aurel nor 
Mr. Pandit care to notice the reference which 
Kalhana makes to a Rajaputra of that name. 
Was Kalhana a Rajput ? Of the bravery and 
constancy of Rajputs he expresses much 
appreciation. Sir Aurel Stein argues 
that only a Brahmin of Kalhana’s time 
could have had the mastery of Sanskrit 
which his poem shows. Many kings and 
princes were erudite icholars and Brahmins 
even in Vedic times went to them to learn the 
philosophy of Brahman. Kalhana’s attitude 
throughout the poem is that of a disinterested 
onlooker. He does not feel as a Kashmiri but 
as a sojourner in a strange lanJ. Anyhow, he 
was a writer much in advance cf his time. His 
outlook is quite that cf a modern especially in 
what constituted good government. 1 his is well 
brought out by Mr. Pandit in several footnotes. 

PLANNING FOR SOCIAL WELFARE : A 
GREAT EXPERIMENT. 

Ill 

For the safety of the workers all sorts of methods 
have been devised safety talks, printed warnings, 
safety devices, so that the number of fatalities is 
far below the average. 

Partly for their health, partly to distribute labour 
as widely as possible, there are four shifts of 5 J 
hours each for the workers on the Dams, where 
there is no way to escape the finely powdered dust. 
(The other two hours of the 24 are needed to clean 
the machinery). 

This short workday leaves so much time free that 
an adult educational programme has been worked 
out under trained educators and both men and 
women employees can secure almost any course they 
want*—-Arithmetic, English, Radio, Forestry, Agri¬ 
cultural subjeots, Automobile mechanics, Metal¬ 
work, Blueprint reading. Photography, Book¬ 
keeping, Mechanical drawing, Air-conditioning, Fore- 
manship-training, practical electricity, Carpentry, 
Dairying, Poultry-raising, Shorthand, Typewriting— 
almost anything, in fact, that will increase their 
efficiency in their present jobs, fit the peculiar 
needs of the area, make for a better life, or train 
the workers for future leadership in the community. 

The Educational section provides not only 
vocational training but recreational and cultural 
opportunities as well, through programmes, games, 
gymnasiums, movies in places where there are other¬ 
wise no such facilities and libraries—central libraries 
and travelling loan libraries, so that a reservoir 
clearance crew, for example, can take along to their 
remote and lonely work a book-box brought up 
to date every two weeks,—over which the saw-filrr 
presides. These libraries are all under one of the 
most able, popular and successful public librarians 
of the area, a very remarkable woman, for women 
are granted recognition in the T. V. A . and assigned 
important posts like this. I he treasurer of the 
T. V. A also, for example, is a woman. 

.The wives of the employees, too* are provided 
with courses in home-making, child study, gardening 
and all sorts of household srts, while in areas where 
state or publio education is not available, elementary 
and secondary education is provided for their 
children. 

Instead of the usual temporary construction 
Camp, there was built near Norris Dam a permanent 
town, of small, inexpensive houses, rental from $ 14f 


to $ 45 per month, for families and bunk houses* 
or dormitories, fbr single men and women. There 
is a moat attractive Community House, built of 
logs, and a school bouse, for progressive education, 
of latest designs and equipment, with assembly 
room where public lectures and church services 
are held. 

Religious Fellowship is through union services 
for all denominations, under the leadership of a 
minister whose “messages’' are so helpful that people 
come from miles around. During the week he has 
another job. 

The town of Norris, which is under a qualified 
Town Manager, is thoroughly electrified, most of the 
houses having not only electric lights, but appli¬ 
ances for house-heating, cooking, washing-machine, 
automatic hot water, heaters, refrigerators and all sorts 
of minor electrical appliances 

By the time the power house is finished, it is 
probable that the bunk house may be vacated as the 
men are transferred to other work. But a small 
nucleus will remain and the bunk-hou3es will be 
needed for electrified factories; for one of the great 
ambitions cf the T. V. A. is to help create an area 
of decentralized small or local industries using the 
easily-transferred cheip clectrio current in factories 
which will use local products and give employment, 
and, therefore, cash to people living in small commu¬ 
nities where each house ha9, perhaps, its own 4 acre 
farm for crops, kitchen-gardens, flowers, fruit trees; 
and the community has poultry-farms, dairies and 
forests for daily needs. 

Experiments. 

_ U Tress* —Meanwhile experiments in improving 
native trees, fruits and nut9 canning and preserving, 
or in introducing products, like the white potato, 
not native to the area, are going on, and the resources 
of the area are being investigated with an eye 
toward starting new industries using these home¬ 
grown products and not competing with anything 
already established in the United States. 

2 . Starch. — A thrilling development followed the 
discovery that starch—excellent starch, too, could 
be made from 9weet potatoes, a drug in the market, 
food for pig9. And practically no starch is made 
in the U. S. A Within a few weeks after the 
discovery had been made public, the newspapers 
carried an advertisement of a private firm asking 
for sweet potatoes to be delivered at a price to a 
rejuvenated building, which will be u9ed as a starch 
factory—a new source of revenue for the people, 
a market for their 9weet potatoes and a factory with 
jobs. This illustrates the alertness to find new 
opportunities, the resourcefulness in creation, in 
securing interest and co-operation, and the ability of 
the T. V. A to turn new discoveries into immediate 
and practical use. 

?. Ceramics .— In ceramics, too, a specialist, highly 
trained in European countries in the use of electrio 
kilns for pottery manufacture, was at work; for tests 
had shown that the soil around Norris makes remark¬ 
ably fine paste for dishes and a porcelain factory 
would not encroach on any established business. 

Then, too, native insulating materials around there, 
how can these be ustd and how take advantage ot rnm 
all the other natural resources ? For the T. V. A 
does not mean to leave the area destitute and 
resourceless and full of wandering, dislocated men, as 
many construction projects do, but equipped aetd 
ready for a well-rounded life. 

A Gain for the Whole Countrv. * 

With all these new needs and wants and interests 
and an already increased cash income, the area even 
now is buying ■ from outside * all sorts of thing*, 
such as agricultural implements and electrical 
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appliances for the increasing use of the cheap eleotri* 
city and so the whole country has profited from this 
new prosperity and enterprise. Dr. A. E. Morgan 
8ays, “ Every man employed in the T. V. A. makes 
work for two men outside. ** 

The T.V. A. do^s not compel action unless it must. 
What it aims to do is to suggest ways and means 
and methods, to be a reservoir of information about 
the possibilities, to be drawn upon for advice 
or help, or to refer the seeker to the right 
one of the amazingly many co-operating agencies 
already lined up for mutual service. This 
co-operative line-up as one of the strongest 
factors in prompt and efficient accomplishment t 
for co-ordinating and unifying all sorts of local, 
state, federal and private agencies and their 
specialists, is an outstanding feature of the T. V. A. 
effort. The list of co-operating agencies is very 
impressive, but too long even to enumerate. 

The quest for the best results in a spirit of 
gay adventuring inquiry and experimentation, minds 
always open to suggestion and alert to see 
possibilities and to turn the impossible into possible. 
During a paiticularly cold spell, neighbours greeted 
each other, not with questions a9 to the health 
of the family, though some one might be ill, but, 
“Kow did your heating stand up during this 
weather?*’ for this trying out of electricity for heating 
on a large scale for the first time was a matter of 
personal concern. As you enter the area, you are 
9truck by this spirit of proprietorship, enthusiasm, 
responsibility, bustling activity, extraordinary 
co-operativene93, hope. You feel almost over¬ 
whelmed by the “ boom spirit ** the spirit of the 
pioneer, by the released and abounding energy on 
all sides, set free to work and think and act, by the 
consciousness of a great group, dedicated and 
consecrated in an almost religious sense to a high 
ideal and a consuming purpose. There 19 no 
loafing anywhere. It is as if everyone leaped to hi9 
task with limitless joy and inner spiritual satisfaction* 
The work, in 9hift9, continues night and day; someone 
is always working; and it was one of the m09t spec¬ 
tacular of sights to see the intense activity going on 
at ni^ht, under the brilliant overhead lights, so 
dazzeingly reflected in the water of the Clinch River, 
just below Norris Dam. 

The work of the Tennessee Valley Authority, as 
Dr. A. E. Morgan says, is “more than building a 
dam"; it is nothing less than helping people see and 
use all the great possibilities and opportunities 
around them; helping them to “achieve new levels of 
practical and social well-being in a studied and 
integrated programme** whioh includes everything 
and everybody, makes for a united area, throbbing 
with happiness., full of absorbing interest, in which it 
is a challenge, a delight and an inspiration to live, 
and results in a great, glowing enthusiasm, joy of 
life, spontaneous creative ability and a shared and 
boundless hope, as all work together in the closest 
kind of mutual helpfulness and co-operation with a 
common purpose and for a common good, the all 
inclusive, rounded out well-being of the whole 
Tennessee Valley. 

June JO, J936 . CAROLINE J. PORTER. 

Social Legislation 'The Bombay Women's 
Association held a meeting on 20th July 1936, when 
the following Resolution was adopted 

l Mr. B. Das* Bill to Amend the Child Marriage 
Restraint Act. “This Public Meeting of the Women of 
Bombay held under the auspices of the Bombay Women's 
Association, gives its whole hearted support to the 
provisions of the Child Marriage Restraint Act Amend¬ 
ment ft ill introduced by Mr. B. Das in the Legislative 
Assembly.** 


[July 25 


HINDU WOMEN AND PROPERTY 
RIGHTS. • 

(By B. G. Kuer.) 

The object ^ of the Hindu Women’s rights to 
property bill is to amend the Hindu Law as it 
stands in order to give better rights to women ii* 
respect of the property of a Hindu, who dies without 
making a Will, whether that property was his 
separate property or whether it was the property of 
a joint family of which he was a member. This 
assumes that a woman is entitled to have certain 
rights to property and that the rights accorded to 
her under the Hindu Law as it stands are inadequate. 
There are unfortunately many people in our midst, 
who dispute both these propositions. The Bill haa 
already been the cause of a battle in the more 
sturdy and virile Central Provinces where weapons 
other than words and arguments were freely made 
use of by men and threats of perpetual banishment 
to hotels and boarding hou9e9 were resorted to by 
the fairer sex. 1 am very glad we have at last begun 
to think and to feel on this vital subject. 

Whatever may have been the rights and 9tatus 
of woman in the times of the Srutis (Vedas), from 
the times of the Smriti9 at any rate in India, and 
from the very beginning of history in almost every 
other country, woman appears to be in a state of 
subordination, of subjection, to man and her legal 
status is one of perpetual tutelage. It is the 
opinion of many thinkers that thi9 subjection of 
woman arises f om the conscious or unconscious 
worship of physical strength as the . supremely 
important clement in human life. For thi9 worship 
of force, they advocate the substitution of the 
worship of human personality—so that there may 
be a full and free development for all who share 
a common humanity. They contend that unless 
women are free, there can not be freedom for 
society as a whole. “For it is in the mental 
attitude involved in a tolerance of women’s subjection 
that is to be found the cause of the enslavement 
of half the world and once the revolution involved 
in the granting of equal rights to the weaker, 
were completely accomplished, militarism and the 
baser sort of imperialism would ipso facto have 
been thrown over-board.** 

Until recently, the position of women in the West, 

90 far as education, work, franchise and rights to 
property are concerned, was not at all satisfactory. 

It can not be said to be so even now, but women 
there have themselves been carrying on a vigorous 
agitation since the middle of the Nineteenth Century 
which ha3 improved their condition immensely. The 
history of the emancipation of Englishwomen i9 full of 
interest and has many lessons to teach us. Since the 
publication of the “Subjection of Women** of J. SL- 
Mill, says Blease, the whole course of the eman¬ 
cipation of women 'may be traced in an unbroken 
line down to the present day. “Women were 
allowed to vote at municipal elections in 1869. 

In 1870, they were made eligible for member¬ 
ship of the new School Boards. In 1875, they 
sat for the first time on Boards of Guardians. 

They were permitted to acquire medical qualifi¬ 
cations in 1876. The Married Woman’s Property 
Acts in 1870 and 1382 protected the earnings and com 
property of wives from the rapacity of their husbands 
and a number of statutes have brought legal sepa¬ 
ration within the reaoh of those poorer women who 
most need it. The Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1885 improved the existing means of protection 
against sexual offences and raised the age at which- 
a young girl could consent to her own dishonour 

* Adapted from a sp^cob in Marathi, doliverel to tha Brahmin. 

Bhagini Samaj. » . 
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from thirteen to sixteen years. In 1886, women were 
permitted to act a*,'guardians to their own children 
after the father's death. In 1886, they began to 
vote for County Council. The right of the husband 
to the absolute possession of his wife's body received 
a serious blow in 1891, when the famous Ciitberoe 
case decided that a husband had no right to 
carry off his wife by force, or to imprison her until 
she submitted to his wishes* In 1907, they were 
admitted to membership of County and Brough 
Councils, and even to the office of Mayor. 
Every year has seen a larger interest taken 
by women in National politics.’' They have taken 
rapid stride* in education, their Influence is felt 
in legislation, women are now treated as friends, 
where fifty years ago they would have been treated 
merely as potential wives. One of the greatest 
revolutions has taken place In the short space of a 
generation. 

Women in India have a great deal of distance to 
cover. They can very well avoid the mistakes of 
their sisters in the West, but take up their spirit, 
agitation and struggle. I am by no means a blind 
admirer of the West, but I do feel that our attitude 
to woman must now undergo a thorough overhauling. 
Her complete economic dependence; marriage—the 
sole choice of her life^ domestic tyranny and 
drudgery—her absorbing occupation^ motherhood 
thrust upon her when she is but yet a child; education 
next to nil—I am not speaking here of the insignifi¬ 
cant number of advanced ana well-todo women in 
cities who have other problems of their own—all 
this must be changed* 

In order to "ensure that girls may be brought up 
with some definite purpose in life, that their choice 
of a husband and their choice of whether to marry at 
all may be influenced by no irrclevent motives" chat 
after marriage, their life be rendered fruitful and 
happy, their economic independence is a necessity. 
Even before a boy begins to earn hi* own living, the 
knowledge that he will aoon do so gives a certain 
sense of liberty to his life but the girl knows that she 
will be in dependence On her father until she 
substitutes for it the dependence on a husband. Dr. 
Deahrmikh’a bill, therefore, in so far as it is intended 
to achieve this object, must be welcomed by us all, 

I shnH row gay a few words about the Bill 
itself. 1 will not here go into details which can 
only be appreciated or understood by persons 
familiar with the intricacies of Hindu Law, 
Hindu Law is, no doubt, a very difficult sub¬ 
ject to modify and legislate piece-meal, but the 
alternative—vr>, to codify the whole of it—is almost 
an impossibility at this stage. At the risk of some 
confusion arising, therefore, it Is necessary to alter 
it in such matters as are vitally concerned with the 
progress of our Society as a whole. 

The preamble of the Bill is unexceptionable \ it 
says that it is necessary to give better rights to 
women in respect of the property of a Hindu, either 
separate or a member of a joint Hindu family, dying 
intestate and In respect of separate property and the 
joint family property. Section 2 of the Bill enacts 
that, save as altered by the provisions of this Act, 
Hindu Law is to remain in full force. Section 8 
provides that sex should not be a ground for dis¬ 
qualification from having a right to property* 

Section 4 Is the most important Section, but I 
am afraid it is not very dear and not 
Very happily drafted. U falls into two divi¬ 
sions which should be separated i the one relat¬ 
ing to self-acquired or separate property—the 
other relating io joint family property. There 
ought not to be very great opposition as to provisions 
dealing with tiio first kind of property, though 


it does no doubt alter the J course of succession. 
Even as ihe Hindu Law stands today, by making 
a Will, every Hindu will bo in a position either 
to allow or to prevent devolution in the manner 
suggested. Dr. Desbmukh has recently issued a 
statement to the Press of which you are all on 
doubt aware. He has pointed out that his Bill is 
not opposed to Hindu culture and is welcomed by 
many distinguished social reformers. The first part 
also requires some drafting alterations. 

As to the second part—that relating to 
joint family property—I think there will be a storm 
of protest on the part of those who consider that 
Hindu Society baa been preserved because of the 
joint family system, I shall not attempt here 
to deal with this controversial question, though I am 
myself of opinion that the widow and the daughter of a 
Co- parce n er hav ing no sons, should s ucceed to 
the whole of his share after his death and it should 
not lapse to the surviving co-parcener of the 
joint family. This clause is, however, not properly 
worded. The Bill says “ the widow and the daugh¬ 
ters of a co-parcener having sons shall succeed 
to his share." Here the words ** along with the 
sons, all of them having equal shares^ should be 
added to make Dr* Deshmukh’s meaning clear. 

The Bill will have to be carefully considered and 
drafted in the light of the numerous contingencies 
arising and this neither is the place nor the time to 
attempt such a task, I should rest content by 
according my whole-hearted support to the principle 
underlying the Bill and leave the drafting and the 
actual sttiement of the words of the Section to a 
Committee of Expert Draftsmen, The Bill is no 
doubt revolutionary in character but we, who are 
seeking to build a new order of society, must not be 
afraid of the word *‘revel ation 1 '* If you once 
recognise that woman is entitled to a position 
which will enable her to develop fully on lines best 
suited to her nature, we ought not to grudge her a 
measure of economic independence. She must have 
opportunities of playing her destined part in the 
evolution of a better world and, apart from any con¬ 
sideration of theoretical equality of sexes which is 
sometimes the cause of much illogical controversy, 
she must be placed in a position in which she is not 
utterly dependent for her livelihood on the good-will 
and tolerance of men. Women's Associations must 
not rest content with merely supporting such 
measures, when someone intiat&s them but be more 
aggressive, assert their rights to fair treatment in all 
spheres of life and uphold the dignity of womanhood. 

Russian Decree;—A Revolution in personal 
relationships is being effected by a decree which has 
become effective throughout Soviet Russia- The decree 
cods the system of easy divorce and abolishes the only 
widely-known method of birth control. It forbids abor¬ 
tions except to save the life of the mother or in cases of 
hereditary disease. It sets up bonuses for large families, 
enforces alimony payments for the support of children, 
and raises the cost of divorce—in some cases as much as 
3,000 per cent. It also forbids divorces on the petition 
and appearance of one party only. Vast Increases 
are made In file Budget for the assistance of mothers 
and children. Under the present birth rate of 
32 par 1,000, the increase of the population to 
800,006,000 by 1971 is assured. The present population 
is 170, 000,000, and the increased use of the tremendous 
natural resources will make the nation capable of sup¬ 
porting many times the present population. The decree 
was fureshadowcx* & month ago, and Is signed by M. 
Kalinin and M, Molotov, the Soviet 44 Premier * The 
expenditure on hospitals, nursing, maternity hotres, 
veches and clinics is greatly increased under the 1938 
Budget which provides largely increased bonuses for big 
families* 
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THE NEW RUSSIAN CONSTITUTION- 

The announcement of Soviet Russia's proposed 
new constitution could hardly have come at a more 
dramatic moment* Political democracy is at a heavy- 
discount in many countries throughout the world 
today* Theorists have been telling- us that it 
provides an inadequate answer to the problems with 
which the nations are now confronted- Yet the 
proposal that has been made for the U. S* S *R*, and 
will undoubtedly be accepted, goes a long distance 
toward liberal, democratic organization on the model 
of the United States or Great Britain. It gives 
powerful ammunition, just at the moment of greatest 
need, with which to answer the fascist theorists of 
Italy and Germany. 

Under the new plan, the U* S. S. R* will be 
governed by a bicameral Legislature* One house, the 
All-Union Soviet Congress, will consist of about 
six hundred members chosen by direct, universal 
and secret suffrage, on a geographical basis, one 
member to each 300,000 of population. The 
House of Nationalities, of about three hundred 
members, will be chosen by the Provincial Coun 
oils, with ten members for each of the federated 
republics, five for each autonomous republic, and 
two for each autonomous region. These two 
houses will jointly elect the Council of Commissars, 
Presidium of thirty-one members, president* four 
assistants and secretary. The two houses are 
expected to meet twice a year, for sixty days at 
each session. If they disagree with efcch other 
a new election is called^ otherwise, the term in 
office is four years. Any member can be recalled 
by two-thirds vote of his constituents* and referenda 
on important national subjects are provided for. 
Under a plan similar to that of the British House 
of Commons, questions may be asked on govern¬ 
ment policies and replies by responsible officials 
returned - within three days. All per?ori3 of both 
sexes over eighteen years of age have full right 
of suffrage, with a special proviso that this applies 
to J formerly disfranchised ''class enemies/* The 
disparity between the voting power of the indus¬ 
trial worker and the peasant is now to be abolished, 
as was promised in February, 1335. While the 
summaries of the Constitution thus far available are 
not quite clear, apparently large numbers of 
government officials will be tinder compulsion to 
seek membership in the All-Union Soviet Congress, 
and must resign their posts if defeated. 

. Some of the other new aspects of the Constitution 
will seem equally startling to many persons outside 
the U. 5, S. R* The right of private property of a 
personal character is strongly emphasized. Even 
private farming is sanctioned, provided there is no 
exploitation*of labour, Freedom of religion, the press 
and speech are underlined. Both houses of the 
new legislature will contain non-Communists as well 
as Communists, Further assurance that the civil 
rights of individuals will have increased protection 
is to be found in the tact that judges are to be 
elected—those of the lower courts by direct popular 
vote—for terms of limited duration. To round out 
the changes, the number of federated republics is 
increased from seven to eleven, the Caucasian Federa¬ 
tion being broken tip into Georgia, Azerbaijan and 
Armenia, and Kirghizia and Cazafcstan added. 

While these changes are of profound significance, 
they are of course less sweeping than much of the 
comment that has been made outside the U - , S. S. R* 
would imply.■ It was never true that Soviet Russia 
had a one-man d locate r a h i p, as hos tile cut Iqs h ave 
maintained, and even the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
operating chiefly through the Communist Party, has 
been much exaggerated both as to its efficiency and 
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the ruthlessness with which it has carried put its 
aims* Some of the provisions of the new Constitution 
have been foreshadowed, and even partly effectuated, 
years ago. 

The new proposal embodies no retreat from the 
programs of socialism. The right.of property will still 
not include the use of private capital, or the 
exoloitation of another’s labour. The guarantee of 
religious freedom means in essence the same 
situation that now exists, with churches tolerated but 
with only a decreasing and insignificant part of the 
rising generation embracing the old doctrines. 
Freedom of speech and of the press does not mean 
that advocates of private capitalism will be per¬ 
mitted to engage in public propaganda *, It means 
increased emphasis on self-criticism within the 
assumption that the ideal toward which to work 
is a classless society and common ownership of 
the means of production. The Russian Communists 
will continue to believe that political liberty without 
economic security and justice is a delusion, and to 
safeguard their experiment at any cost. 

The new proposals, m fact, are not an acknow¬ 
ledgment of failure but a demonstration of success, 
Marxian theory has always held that the dictatorship 
of the proletariat was merely a transitional stage 
In the movement toward completely democratic 
socialism* Over and over again the Russian leaders 
have emphasized that they were in the rf war 
phase of communism/ 1 an interim period that was 
still at least as far from the Ideal toward which 
they were working as it was from the imperialism 
and capitalism of the days of the Tsars. If 
today they are able to relax the restrictions of the 
past, it is because the first phase of their work Is 
largely completed. They began in a society that 
had never known liberty at all, a society 90 percent 
of whose members were the children or grandchildren 
of serfs. Today there are millions of adult men and 
women who have no memory of anything else than 
the socialist state. Of all the revolutions that have 
been going on, simultaneously in Soviet Russia in 
the past eighteen years, none is more remarkable 
than the revolution in the outlook of a whole 
generation. 

It will be said, of course* that the liberalized 
Constitution is part of the preparation for the 
coming war with Japan, that the leaders in Mos¬ 
cow are removing grievances of Individuals at home 
in order to mobilize more effectively against an 
alien foe. While this result may take place, we 
do net believe that it Is a matter of cause and 
effect. We believe the changes would have come 
about in any case, and have probably even been 
postponed by the desperate necessity of improvising 
military defenses both in the East and the West.* 

It is far too early to discuss the effect of Soviet 
Russia’s new Constitution on her foreign relations. 
Vast quantities of anti-Russian propaganda in the 
Western countries ' have been based on the assump¬ 
tion that here was a remorseless dictatorship regi¬ 
menting millions of reluctant slaves* When the 
new scheme goes into effect, the value of such 
propaganda will be greatly diminished* We doubt, 
however, whether any important realignment of 
the nations will, or can, result. The Great Powers, 
are guided chiefly by what they consider to be 
their rational self-interest and this includes, in 
most cases, a strong desire to see any and every 
'socialist experiment fail. The leaders of the 
U- S, S, R* knew this when they entered the alliance 
with France* They are well aware that if their 
experiment is to be preserved in the midst of a 
hostile world, their own strength is Its best and 
only guarantee.— 1 h$ pfeui Republic* 
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LEGAL FACILITIES TO AGRICULTURISTS. 

Ga/b^dragadkar.) 

The uplift of villages is the fashion of the day. 
Government, on one side, is trying its best to make 
the villagers happy in its own way, through its 
ofTicial machinery. Our leaders, on the other hand, 
are also anxious to improve the conditions of the 
poor villagers who are mostly agriculturists, in many 
popular ways which appeal to the people. It is 
an admitted fact that social customs which take 
much money of the agriculturists, and a keen desire 
for litigation are two great factors which* are mainly 
responsible for the poverty of the villagers. It is 
a happy sign, however, that propaganda is being 
carried on to educate the people not to spend 
lavishly upon their social functions. Litigation 
is another source of expenditure. Attempts should, 
therefore, be made to instruct the villagers in 
the broad principles of law in general so that they 
may not ru 9 h to the court at once to get their 
grievances redressed. 

The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act was passed 
to help the agriculturists against the deceptive 
remedies u 9 ed by moneylenders. No doubt, opinions 
are expressed even by the eminent judges that Act 
has not fulfilled the purpose for which it was meanr. 
Still it gives many facilities to agriculturists to 
protect them against the greedy sowkars. It is 
genarally found in everyday practice that a proper use 
of this Act is not made by the public. An attempt 
is, therefore, made in this article to give in short the 
facilities given to 1 agriculturists by this Act. If 
proper advantage is taken of these facilities the 
conditions of the agriculturists will certainly be 
improved. The attention of our leaders is therefore 
invited to these lines. 

Money suit9 against the agriculturists mu 9 t be 
instituted where they reside. In case of agriculturists 
the Court has got the power to admit evidence of 
a contemporaneous oral agreement and inquire to 
determine the real nature of the the transaction, 
to find out if any ostensible sale i9 in reality a 
mortgage. In money suits and in suits for foreclosure, 
possession or sale of mortgaged property when 
the defendents are agriculturists and in suits for 
redemption when plaintiffs are agriculturists, the 
Court has power to exercise the broadest equity. 
The court is bound to inquire into the merits of every 
claim, from its earliest origin with a view first to 
ascertain, if there be any fraud, mistake, accident, 
undue influence or otherwise, and then to make a 
debit and credit account between the parties 
acoocding to certain prescribed rules which 
allow only simple interest at such rate as 
may be reasonable to the Court, notwithstanding 
any agreement between the parties a 3 to following 
compound interest or taking the profits of 
mortgaged property in lieu of interest. The Court 
oan order a decree for redemption on a suit by a 
mortgagor though the term fixed by the mortgagee 
has not lapsed or the debt has not been paid. 

Agriculturists are allowed to sue for accounts in 
ascertainment of debts due for money lent etc., also 
when there is mortgaged property to be redeemed on 
their depositing money in Court. In such suits no 
interest will be allowed. No agriculturist can be 
arrested or imprisoned in execution of money decree 
and no immovable property oan be attached or sold, 
standing crops excepted, unless specifically 
mortgaged The Court, even of its own motion, 
can direct the collector to take possession of 
such land as is not wanted for the support 
of tlie judgment-debtor and his family and 
manage it by letting it on lease or otherwise 
for benefit for the decree-holder for any period not 
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exceeding seven years. The collector can set aside 
the sale by the public auction of the property of 
an agriculturist if he thinks that the price bid by 
the purchaser is inadequate. 

Subordinate judges shall have power to declare 
in agriculturist an insolvent. TTieir orders arc 
not appealable. An agriculturist having a debt 
of Rs. 50/- or upwards may claim to be declared 
an insolvent. The Nazir of the court is to act as 
Receiver of his property except immovable property 
without charging any commission. The collector 
may be ordered to manage the immovable property 
of the agriculturist for a term upto 9 even years 
according to rules framed for the benefit of his 
creditors except such portion as is necessary for 
his support and that of his family and such 
buildings as are occupied by him. He may let 
the property for a term upto twenty years if mort¬ 
gaged and secure the permission to pay off the 
debt. He may even sell it if necessary and after the 
balance available has been distributed, the claims 
of the creditors will be deemed to be discharged. 
Village munsifs may be appointed for any village 
within a radius of two miles with jurisdiction in 
money claims not exceeding rupees twenty-five. 
Their decrees shall not be subject to appeal but shall 
be liable to be set aside by the district judge for 
gross partiality or misconduct. The suit filed in the 
courts of village munsifs are exempt from court-fee 
stamp. Pleaders are not allowed to appear before 
the village munsifs. 

As regards registration in case of agriculturists 
instruments are to be drawn up by the Registrar 
or under his superintendance, to be read aloud, 
and to be executed in his presence by the execu¬ 
tants. They are to be attested by two witnesses 
and the Registrar. The consideration is to be 
fully stated by the Registrar and also an endorse¬ 
ment is to be made on the instrument if any 
consideration is actually paid in his presence. 

Instruments required to be registered under Section 
17 of the Indian Registration Act are to be written or 
caused to be written by the sub-registrar and are to 
be attested by two witnesses. 

Money lenders are obliged under penalty to give 
receipts, pass books, containing accounts made up 
from cime to time and annual statements of account. 
A sub-judge is empowered to give professional 
assistance to an agriculturist in proper cases free 
of costs. 

The period of limitation for suing an agriculturist 
on any registered bond 19 extended to twelve years 
and for a suit for recovery of money in other cases 
is extended to six years,. 

NOTES ON THE WAY. 

Dr. G. V. Deshmukh's Bill to confer property rights 
on Hindu women is very much the subject of the 
day. The meetings arranged by women in support 
of the Bill all over the country, have been a great 
opportunity for ventilating feminine grievances before 
a select audience of distinguished men and with, 
generally speaking, eminent men in the Chair. Only 
Nagpur men have revolted against the Bill which 
they detest as strongly as Capitalists abhor Socialist 
measures*. One Mr. Paranjpye—not to be confused 
with Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, Vice-Chancellor of 
Lucknow University, who as Rationalist and Liberal 
leader is twice precluded from opposing reform 
measures—raised a persistent and obstreperous voice 
against supporters of the Bill. Mr. Paranjpye, as a 
staunch Hindu Sabha man, felt it hi 9 duty to point 
out a new aspect of the problem. Giving women 
the right to possess and inherit property, he said, 
would increase abductions since the abductor would 
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get both woman and property through his act. But 
for the pandemonium which brought the meeting 
to an abrupt endja I am Sure some ingenious 
speaker would have put the abductor’s case before 
Mr. Paranjpye. So long, he would have argued, as 
women had no interest in family property, the family 
was of little consequence to the abductor. Whether 
the family approved or not, he gained nothing more 
than the woman. On the other hand the movies and 
the novels had raised young Lochinvar high in the 
esteem of young women at the expense of the honest 
respectable citizen. So abduction wins the day. , 
Under LJr* Deshmukh's dispensation, however, 
things will be different. Women are to be given an 
interest in family property and at the same time 
every man is left secure in the right to dispose of 
his own property by will. There Is every reason, 
therefore, for keeping the family in countenance and 
the would-be abductor will realise how much more 
he has to gain as son-in-law than as tough. But 
this probably would have been an even more 
distressing prospect to Mr* Paranjpye* 

* * * 

Nagpur women, however, have no intention of 
letting matters rest at that. At a subsequent 
meeting they declared for a Lyststratlan policy of 
having nothing to do with men till they proved more 
reasonable. This seems to have won the admiration 
of Mr. B* G, Kher who referred to their reported 
decision to banish Nagpur men to hotels and eating- 
houses at a meeting of Brahmin ladies in Bombay, 
"I an glad," said Mr, Kher, “that we have begun 
to think and feel strongly on this vital subject" 
Nagpur is a long way off and Mr. Kher can afford 
to rejoice at the music of a distant drum. Even if 
Bombay women did decide to join the Nagpur cru¬ 
sade, there are enough good eating-houses to look 
after the men. In fact it as reported that few women 
in Bombay can hold out the Nagpur threat because 
cooking is well-nigh a lost art in most families* I 
would earnestly advise women here to run a census to 
see how many middle class families get their food from 
eating-houses, hotels or other agencies before 
taking up this two-edged weapon* It might end in 
driving many women back to the kitchen—to cook 
their own food. 

* * * 

So long as sports are a matter of interest only to the 
men who take part in them, there is much to commend 
them* But there is little to say for Internatonal con¬ 
tests. International diplomacy has seen many follies 
but I doubt if there has been anything to equal the 
recent cricket episodes which have figured on the 
front pages of our press* iNothing is a stronger 
argument for India's withdrawing from' these 
games than the fact that One young man was 
considered so indispensable as to be rushed to 
England by air and another was regarded as so 
unamenable to discipline as to be packed off to India, 
asked on apology to return by air and finally in tbe 
interest of discipline told to go home* One can 
understand that men are anxious to win but that 
they should lose their sense of proportion so much 
as to quarrel among themselves is absurd. And all 
for pitting eleven Indians against eleven Englishmen 
on a cricket pitch 1 If the team had been from 
Fascist Italy instead of non-violent India* I could 
appreciate this tense desire to do their best. For Mr. 
Tunis in Foreign Affairs tells us what Italy expects 
from her representatives. “I was standing/* he writes, 
“in the lobby of a Central European hotel. Along 
came a group of war veterans, at least they might 
be war veterans had their ages been right. Limping, 
hobbling, patched and battered, they were the 
football team of Czechoslovakia* Their Italian 
opponents that afternoon had gone out to win regard- 


ess of rules and umpire* they had hammered, hit 
and gouged their way to Victory. And so would 
you in their places, knowing what would be the 
attitude taken at home to man who proved themselves 
so unworthy as to lose in an international contest." It 
would be a healthy innovation to award the prize 
in advance before competing with Fascist sports¬ 
men. But what a development from the games of 
the Village in which no one bothered about 
the result I If Fascism brings about the end 
of all international sports, it would have more 
than made up for the evils it has inflicted on a. 
long-suffering world. 

* * * 

Weak end \—-"The foolish idea that Britain can be 
intimidated/' the Times of India admonishes Indian 
readers, “is denied by facts. British Governments like 
the British people are not impressed by disrespect for j 
law and order whether in violent or non-violent form/' 

V, A* 

OVERSEAS INDIANS RECIPROCITY BILL. 

His Excellency the Governor-General has accorded 
sanction required by Section 67 (2) (d) of the 
Government of India Act to the introduction of the 
"Overseas Indians Reciprocity Bill” in the Legislative 
Assembly. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, M.L.A*,. 
Deputy Leader of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly, will accordingly move his bill during the 
forthcoming session of the Assembly. 

Text of Bilx. 

The Overseas Indian Reciprocity Act—An Act to 
safeguard the rights and interests of Indian Nationals 
abroad. ■ * 

Whereas it is expedient to safeguard the legitimate 
rights and interests on Indians in countries outside 
India, it is hereby enacted as follows;— 

(1) This Act may be called the Overseas Indians 
Reciprocity Act, 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India. 

2* In this Act unless there is anything repugnant 
in the subject or co n text— 

(1) "State" means a foreign state or a colony as 
defined in the General Clauses Act (Act NoX of 1937} 
but does not mean any state under an Indian Prince or 
Chief in India* 

(2) A "notified state” means a state in respect 
of which a notification has been, published under 
Section and has not been withdrawn under 
Section 5 of this act. 

(3) ■ British India includes Burma. 

(4) British Indian Subject includes an Indian 
settled or domiciled in a State. 

(5) European British subject means an European 
British subject as defined in the Criminal Procedure. 
Code, 1898. 

S. Whenever British Indian subjects are sub¬ 
jected, directly or indirectly, to any disability, restric¬ 
tion, condition or liability ip the matter of taxation or 
entry into a state, or in regard to the holdingof 
public office or property ot any kind, the carrying 
on of any profession, trade business or occupa¬ 
tion, or the employment of servants gr agents, 
or in respect of residence or travel within the 
boundaries of a state or in any part thereof, to 
which the subjects of or European British subjects 
in, that state, are not actually subjected, the Govern^ 
ment of India shall, on being satisfied about the 
imposition and existence of such disabiliiy, restriction, 
condition or liability publish a notification in the 
Gazette of India specifying the name of the state, 
concerned along with the nature of such disability 
restriction, condition or liability. 
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4. Subject to the provisions of this act a subject 
•of a notified state, 

(1) may not hold any public office and if employed 
'in any such office he shall be removed therefrom, 

(2) shall not engage in any trade, profession, 
business or occupation, 

(3) may rot be granted a certificate of naturali¬ 
sation and shall not be entitled to the benefit of 
Chapter XXXIII of the Criminal Procedure Code or 
Act IX of 1874 as distinguished from Chapter VIII 
of the Criminal Procedure Code, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the Indian Naturalisation Act, 

•(No, VII of 1926,) the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, (No, XII of 1923),and the Euro¬ 
pean Vagrancy Act (No. IX of 1874L 

(b) No bounty or subsidy may be granted out 
•of public funds to any subject of a notified state or 
to any company, firm or partnership in which a 
-share or interest is held by such subject. 

5. The Government of India may by notification 
in Gazette of India 

(a) impose on the subjects of a notified state 
any disability, liability, condition or restriction in 
the matter of taxation, entry into British India or 
holding of any property. 

(ft) order such subject to leave British India 
and 

(<>) prohibit the entry of goods of any kind 
from a notified state into British India: 

And it may similarly rescind any such notifi¬ 
cations or add to, amend or vary it9 terms. 

6. When the Government of India is satisfied that 
the grounds which gave occasion for a notifica¬ 
tion under Section 3 of this Act have ceased 
to exist in respect of any state it may publish a 
notification to that effect in the “Gazette of India" 
and such state shall not be regarded as a notified 
state after the publication of the latter notification. 

7. The disabilities and restrictions mentioned in 
Section 4 above shall come into operation only after 
six months from the date of publication of the 
notification under Section 3. 

8. (1) The Government of India may exempt the 
subjects of a notified state from all or any of the 
disabilities and restrictions specified in Section 4 
above by publishing a notification in the M Gazette of 
India." 

(2) No notification shall be made under Sub- 
seotion (1) unless it has been laid in draft before 
both chambers of Indian Legislature and has been 
approved by a resolution of eaoh chamber either with 
-or without modification and except in the form in 
which it has been approved by both chambers. 

9. A Local Government may, in special cases and 
for reasons recorded by it, exempt any individual 
subject of a notified state from any disability, 
restriction, condition or liability. 

IQ. A District Magistrate may direct any person 
who may be acting in oontravention of or who has 
•omitted to comply with the provisions of Section 4 
or anv notification under Section 3 to abstain from 

• or to do such aot within a specified period as the case 

may be, in conformity with the requirements of the 
said seotion of notification, • t .. - . r 

11. A subject of a notified state or any person 
who has failed to carry out a direction under Seotion 
10, shall be punishable with imprisonment for a term 
which may extend to six months or with fine or with 
both if he has intentionally committed any breach of 
Section 4 or of any notification under Seotion 5 unless 
ho is exempted under Section 8 or 9 of this Act. 

12, The Government of India may, by notification 

* the "Gasette of India" and after laying the draft 
Jfor consideration before both ohamber9 of the Indian 
Legislature moke rules for the purpose of carrying 

i into effect the provisions of this Act. 


Statement of Objects. 

In the course of the statement of objects and 
reasons of the Bill, Mr. Pant says that the number 
of Indians overseas is considerable, being no less 
than 25 lakhs. They have built up large interests 
abroad, mostly in countries which at present form 
part of the British Empire. Indian subjects migrated 
to these States at their instance and on their 
invitation, and the latter owe their progress and 
prosperity to the Indian industry and enterprise to 
a large measure* 

Tlie questions concerning Indian Nationals in 
foreign lands are of manifold character. Their 
grievances have been a constant source of embarrass¬ 
ment and concern to the people of India, having 
aroused intense public feeling here on many an 
occasion. The treatment meted out to Indians is 
hardly fair anywhere, while in the British colonies it 
is particularly galling and irritating. The disabili¬ 
ties and hardships of Indian settlers have grown 
more onerous and acute with the influx of Europeans 
and consequent increase in the number of white 
settlers in colonies. The progressive deterioration 
of their civic status is similarly due to ths growth of 
European interest with the full backing of their domi- 
nent political power. The Government of India has pa-' 
tiently pursued the unobtrusive and unoffending 
course of negotiation and representation with all the 
arts of persuasion they could devise, but the results 
have been utterly inadequate, if not adverse. New 
measures and subtle devices have been introduced 
recently in Zanzibar, Kenya, Iraq, this Union of South 
Africa, British Guiana, Fiji, Malaya and other places 
which have rendered the unenviable lot of Indians 
in these countries well-nigh intolerable. The 
situation has become veritably grave and call9 for 
immediate and effective action. This Bill is an 
attempt in that direction. In view of the ceaseless 
inroads on the legitimate interests of Indian settlers, 
the impudent challenge to the national self-respect 
of the people of India and the futility of the methods 
adhered to so far in spite of grave provocation, there 
is no other way out of the impasse ani such a 
measure has beco.ne inevitable. 

This Bill is based on the recognised and accepted 
principle of reciprocity, . while laying down a 
guiding principle for safeguarding Indian rights 
and interest again9t invidious discrimination, it 
leaves the Government and legislative bodies free to 
exercise unfettered discretion in deserving cases 
with due regard for special oircumstances. Even 
in respect o t offending states, it does not contem¬ 
plate any action by way of retaliation except when 
the Government is satisfied as to the neccessity 
and urgency of such a step, of which the Gorvern- 
ment alone i9 to be the sole judge. The existence 
of superior privileges for the benefit of foreigners 
which are denied to the children of the soil, is a 
degrading paradox and the withdrawal of such 
privileges from the colonial responsible for 
invidious discrimination against Indians in the 
Colony concerned should not be resented by any 
body, and, even this clause will not be put into 
effect till 9ix months have elapsed from the date 
of notification. Thus the Bill ensures a period of 
six months for further negotiation in every case, 
and if the delinquent state remedies the wrong and COm 
aocepts a satisfactory solution during this interval 
it will not be affected in any way. Under the scheme 
of the Bill even discriminatory states can bo granted 
oomplete exemption, if th?re are exonerating cir¬ 
cumstances. Even when a State is truculent and 
recalcitrant, the Bill provides for the exemption 
of individuals. This measure is scrupulously just, 
if not generous, and must commend itself to all fair 
minds not only in this Country but also in the 
oolonies and foreign territories. 
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GLASS-EYES. 

( By Cyril Modak. ) . ' 

Imagine for a moment a man who has both glass 
eyes instead of his natural ones. For a while he may 
deceive people into believing that his organs of 
sight are normal. But his behaviour will inevitably 
betray his blindness. How many of us go through 
civic life with glass-eyes, betraying our blindness 
in our actions P Our representatives fondly believe, 
they have duped people to trust their powers 
of peiception and to vote for them. But in 
their elected capacity, the moment they move 
about, they 9 tumble and feel around for a 
guide. Is it their fault thit their mental and 
moral vision was undeveloped and undermined 
until it atrophied P Or must the blame be laid 
at the doors of our educational institutions? What 
is the purpose of education, and what is the func¬ 
tion of teachers, if it is not to use all the technique 
available to develop the physical, mental, and moral 
perception of each future generation? Our own 
teachers send forth from our schools men who are 
incapable of perceiving the needs of their fellow- 
citizens, of distinguishing the true from the false, 
right from wrong. t 

When individuals of this claS9 aspire to dabble 
in politics, they are naturally unable to recognize 
principles for what they are worth. They are, for 
the mo9t part, incapacitated for the proper intellec¬ 
tual and moral approach to politics wherein an 
individual accepts certain principles and identifies 
himself with a particular political outlook which he 
feels to be correct. It is, therefore, necessary for 
them to pledge their blind allegiance blindly to persons 
who dominate the political parties. Whatever these 
pseudo-leaders dictate is accepted as right. Whatever 
they want to be done i9 believed to be beneficial. 
There are no standards, no principles to judge 
by, and there i9 frequently no desire for independent 
thought on the part of our representatives on local 
bodies—these miniature legislatures of the land. 

How can we expect these men to see the various 
public needs of their area P Wearing one or both 
glass-eyes fashioned for them by their educa¬ 
tion, they are aware of nothing save themselves. 
Blind self-interest motivates their conduct. Self- 
respect and conscience are unknown qualities. 
They sell their votes to the highest bidder. There 
are exceptions to be 9ure i and we are grateful for 
the lew noble exceptions. And it is on them 
that we can stake our faith that if a more wholesome 
and educative influence were exerted by the 
majority of our schools and teachers the exception 
would a99uredly become the generality. It 19 at 
school that our future citizens mu9t learn self-denial 
and catch the glow of true public-spirited altruism 
from their teachers. • 

It 19 at' our schools and colleges that methods 
should be contrived to teach students a proper 
regard fer other people’s property. 1 It is then that, 
being appointed to offices of public bodies, they will 
remember that, wastage of public money is a crime. 
It is then they will remember that to husband public 
resources is essential to progress and stability. 
When those who have not been drawn to make 
honesty the ruling passion of their lives, and have 
not been apprenticed, to whatever 'small extent 
in actual situations requiring a choice of items 
of expenditure, enter local self-governing bodies, 
they often form profiteering cliques to the detri¬ 
ment of public service. Public finance 13 a 
department of study by itself. It is not intended 
that schools should aspire vainly to incorporate 
courses on this Intricate subject. But It is necessary 
that schools should not fail in preparing the moral 


background for a conscientious manipulation of public 
resources and the useful study of problems of public 
finance when their students reach places of trust*. 
Technical questions will require technical knowledge— 
But moral questions will require moral standards- 
which should be acquired from the agency of vital 
control, the educational institution. 

With vigilant supervision of finances, our local* 
self-governing bodies would be able to under take- 
significant programmes of constructive educational* 
and social activity. It is often a cruelly vicious-* 
circle: because there i9 no vision among the repre¬ 
sentatives. They play fast and loose with finances- 
and because money is wasted no constructive work: 
can be accomplished. But the fact remains- 
that there is unlimited scope for constructive 
effort and reforming zeal. The other fact is, never¬ 
theless, equally obdurate, that men with glass- 
eyes must be for ever unable to see these 
opportunities. How many pitiable beggars, do they 
not pas9 by on the streets, stretching out lank arms- 
from the dust crying out in unearthly tones for a 
piece of bread ? Is society not responsible for these 
unfortunate blind and halt, crippled and maimed* 
weak and diseased members? Does it not reflect-, 
discredit and shame on a social structure which, 
compels beggers to haunt the streets ancL 
infest the market-places ? And what are the 
honourable ‘city fathers’ doing to counteract the^ 
civic and social disgrace of beggary ? Each town 
should have its combined asylum and work-house- 
where these luckless human beings may find * 
shelter. Those who are professional beggars* 
able-bodied but lazy, should be put to work and 
trained to earn their bread by the sweat of their* 
brow, while those incapaciated for physical work 
should find that they live in a civilized world where 
public funds supply the needs of such as they. 

Much ought to be done to remove the social 
stigma of prostitution. To allow these maladjusted 
creatures to ply their nefarious trade within municipal 
limits is to give them social sanction. We are severer 
with smugglers of opium and liquor than with, 
smugglers of vice and disease. If brothels must be 
allowed to exist for the sake of the revenue accruing 
from them they might at least be banished from the 
city, from streets traversed by countless students, to • 
some distant corner outside municipal bounds. If 
they still did continue to spread disease they would 
not outrage the decenoy and respectability of the 
town. It does not 9eem unlikely that if sufficient , 
civic interest were manifested and these helpless 
sex-perverts were housed and tended and taught 
an honourable trade, many of them could be won to 
a decent mode of life. But how are we to expect 
men with mental and moral gla9s-eyes to 9cc these-, 
glaring facts P 

From the heart of the labouring classes comes the 
piteou9 cry for friendly, help. Worn with toil,., 
emaciated with unhygienic and intemperate living, 
oppre99ed with unbroken drudgery, these labourers, 
men and women and even children, deserve all the 
relief that social workers can bring them. Local 
self-governing bodies ought to undertake to alleviato 
the condition of these classes by organizing social; 
uplift work among them expressly for their beneiS§C 
In many places child welfare centres have been 
opened and are doing excellent work ; but greater 
supervision is necessary to ensure that the 
poorer classes receive the attention they require, 
for, after all, these centres are for those who- 
cannot afford to call in a doctor to attend on a sick 
ohild. Centres ought to be started also for women’s 
welfare work to relieve their suffering, increase their - 
efficiency, and teach them to be worthy mothers.. 
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Manager* 
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A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 31922 
known as the Mala via Conference- 

The reminiscences .of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the 'columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading’s 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists* The Malavla Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations- 
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between the Viceroy and the conveners 
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| CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. I 

: * reelpatidaF.com- - -*- • * - "1 

! THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
of the many uses of cement and concrete* 

# All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials* engineers, 
architects and surveyors* 

i m The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf* On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking* \ 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is j 

producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you* I 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another I 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the i 
uttermost* ^ „ , ; 

* The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— i 
Its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful*. 

# Forjfurther particulars write to > 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. ( 

If you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 

Construction , write to -P, O. BQX. 397 , Bombay Equating reference /. S. JZ./36. ! 

__ ; __ \ 

j . WORLD FELLOWSHIP. / 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern ; 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of thej 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries-*-the late Jane Addams, Mrs* Margaret] 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Remain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain ; 
H* H* the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr* Muthulakshmi Reddi and K* Natarajan from 
India ;■ Professor Hu Shih from China ; and.messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

i A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked atjRs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as* extra.— ] 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA j 

BY 

. K. NATARAJAN. ( j 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 ( inland), 5stu (foreign), and $ 2 (U* S* A.), postage and 
packing free from:— t 

The Manager, ; 

The Indian Social Reformer, J 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay 20, 
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*1 trill be iu harih as truth, and a* uncompromising as 
excuse, I will not retreat a single inch— And / will be heard 


justice;I am In earnest—I will not equivocate—1 will rot 

Wild am Lloyd Garrison in t he Liberator ,, 
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NOTES 

• 9 s e 1 

Go to the Himalayas :—It is a fundamental 
creed of British policy that India is not a country 
or a nation but only a geographical expression. 
The new Government of India Act is a statutory 
monument to this creed. The several provinces 
and States of the Federation will be so many 
distinct countries, the sole link between them being 
the British Crown. Nevertheless, India is one and 
indivisible. Deeper than the political divisions is 
her spiritual identity. In an interesting account 
of his pilgrimage to the shrines at Kedarnath 

1 11, 95J feet) and Badrinath (10,200 feet) in the 
iimalayas, published in the current Modern 
Review , Mr. Nitya Narayan Banerjee reflects : 
“ One thing strikes the tourist on this way. The 
whole of India is represented here, in this diffi¬ 
cult, dangerous mountain footpath. Men and 
women from all parts of India—from Bengal, 
Bihar, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Marwar, 
Rajputana, Madras, Bombay, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces—from Kashmere to Cape Comorin, could 
be seen here with their varied dresses and com¬ 
plexions, different languages, peculiar customs 
and etiquette, but all united by one tie, religion. 
All of them know the stories of the great epics, 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata, they chant the 
same slokas of the Gita, only with different intona¬ 
tions. Here one can feel what a great language 
was Sanskrit which the people of a sub-continent 
used even when there was no press or print¬ 
ing.’ 1 Mr. Banerjee and his companion, a 68 year 
old South Indian Brahmin, more than once 
narrowly escaped serious accidents on the nigged 
and snow-covered mountain paths. The journey 
by air has reduced the duration of the pilgrimage 
from a month to about fifteen days, but the 
most difficult part of the ascent to these shrines 
has yet to be done on foot. The whole cost to 
Mr. Banerjee of the journey including the fare of 
the air-plane came to Rs. 150. “Those who are 
not particular about the time spent,” he writes,“can 
go on foot, which will cost them barely Rs. 50.* 
He recommends young men and women of India 
to do the journey. “The youths of other countries,” 


he writes, “go on mountaineering, ski-ing 
and skating whenever they find the opportunity.' 
Fortunately the youth of our country have now 
a tendency to see the country. But it must be 
remembered that India is not only rich with its, 
historic Delhi, Agra, Peshawar, or religious’ 
Benares, Madura, Dwarka, or with the lovely 
plateau of and lake of Kashmir, but also with' the 
ever mysterious Himalayas.” Mr. Banerjee 
himself is an inveterate traveller. At the age 
of 14 he went to Nepal. At 16 he accompanied 
his mother to Mount Kailas and Lake Manas- 
sarowar, and Tibet. At the age of 19 he went 
to Kashmir and up to Amarnath, the ice-god 
who is worshipped by thousands of devotees 
only once a year. Mr. Banerjee’s article will no' 
doubt fill many readers with a desire to follow in 
his footsteps. ' ‘ 

“TrlvenP*:—At the end of eight years, Trivent , 
devoted to Art, Literature and History, has found 
it necessary to change from a bi-monthly to a 
monthly in order to be able “to hold its own against 
old and well-established monthlies.” In countries 
where conditions of life have reached a certain 
equilibrium, quarterly, bi-monthly and monthly 
journals have the most chances of thriving. In 
the present unsettled times, periodicals of this 
kind have been hit hard even in Great Britain and 
America. Even the weekly press suffers. The 
New Statesman bears on its title page the 
mark of the struggle. The Nation and 
the Week End Review , famous in their 
time, are remembered only by their names 
in association with its on the cover. The old 
trenchant, Saturday Review , is no more. Condi¬ 
tions in India are very much worse than in Great 
Britain. The reading public is limited, and so 
is the field of writers. Mr. K. Ramakotiswara 
Rao, Editor of Triveni y does not in the least 
exaggerate when he refers to the past eight years 
of his journal as years of unremitting toiL He has 
managed, on the whole, during these arduous 
years to keep his journal to the hi gh standard 
which he had set before himself. The current 
number is the first of the monthly series and it is 
a strong number. In the editorial notes there is 
one deploring “the realism of the cesspool and 
the gutter” periodicals “which are out to swell 
their circulation figures by appealing to * the 
lowest instincts of the mass mind.” The Editor 
writes in feeling terms of the late Sir Mocherla 
Ramachandra Kao who first suggested the 
conversion of Triveni into a monthly. He 
did not live to see his suggestion carried 
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out. We are glad to read Mr, C, Rama- 
nujachariar’s fervent tribute to the late 
Mr. V. Krlshnaswami Aiyar who died twenty-five 
years ago, Krishnaswami was a great roan cut 
off in the prime of life though he was never a 
popular idol, and n^ver wished to be one. In 
the course of an interesting article on u Music 
during the Muslim Period 7 ' Professor Abdul 
Gafur of Alighar refers incidentally to a pamphlet 
by a ninth century stylist of Baghdad on 
“The Superiority of the Dark Races over the 
White.” During the last century, the Whites ' 
have persuaded themselves (and, to a large 
extent, the Dark races also) that they are the 
superior race. It is well to know that a thousand 
years ago the Dark races regarded themselves 
as superior to the White. ... * ■ 

The Sifld Observer :—The Sind Observer 
of the 23rd had the following editorial note:— 
wrong impression is being assiduously cultivated 
in the public mind that the Sind Observer is 
shutting out news about political events. This 
impression is calculated to prejudice the Sind 
Observer in the eyes of the reading public. All 
reasonable people who would like to see their 
newly created Province have as few handicaps 
as possible, will, %ve are confident, support the 
attitude taken up by the Sind Observer in 
creating a healthy atmosphere. We assure our 
readers and the public at large that, as is evident 
from the issues of the Sind Observer dated 
Tuesday and Wednesday last, no authorised 
news about political events is being or 
will be excluded from our columns. 1 ’ The 
party “who has the right to complain of 
a wrong impression being created against 
him, is Mr. Foonnlah, lately Editor, and not the 
Sind Observer, So far as we have been able 
to gather, the case against him is that the Board 
of Directors passed a resolution that he should 
not give publicity to some current events, that 
he was informed of it and acquiesced in it, that, 
contrary to it, he published matter relating 
to the forbidden topics, and thus violated his 
instructions. Is this the correct version of the 
facts ? Are these all the facts ? The Observer 
in fairness to Mr, Pooniah as well"as to its 
Directors should tell the public what exactly 
happened instead of asking It to infer it from 
two or three recent issues. Healthy and honest 
journalism is even more essential to the future 
of Sind as an autonomous province than it was 
when it was a sub-province of Bombay, As 
matters stand, an Editor, who for sixteen years 
has worked devotedly for and succeeded m 
making his paper one of the principal organs of 
opinion in the country, appears to havfij been 
sent away as if he were a menial servant. 

X misconceived Defence :—Since the above 
was in type we have seen a statement issued by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. The Pandit begins 
by bewailing the hard lot of the Indian journalist 
whom he pictures as being in constant dread 
of wbat may happen. From a fairly long and 
wide experience of journalism and journalists, 
we roust say that this is not a true picture. 


This is not to justify the pains and penalties 
which the Executive Government is empowered 
by law to impose on newspapers whose writings 
are not to its taste. In this respect, however 
the Press is no worse off than politicians. Pandit 
Jawaharlal would be the last man to admit that he 
lives in constant dread of what might happen to 
him under the various laws and sections of 
the law which are designed for the control of 
political institutions and their personnel. We 
assure him that journalists are quite as capable 
as himself of taking it all as in the day's work. 
The Pandit prefaces his observations on the 
action of the proprietors of the Send Observer 
by explaining that it has never been a Congress 
organ, 11 Its old editor, Mr. Poonniah, has 
frequently-criticised the Congress policy strongly. 
He has criticised me! ** While this shows that 
the Pandit is disinterested and chivalrous in 
championing the cause of the dismissed editor 
it is beside the point as an argument in this 
affair. The point is that the Board of Directors 
or the proprietor gave certain instructions 
in writing to the Editor. Some of these 
instructions are quoted by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. It is clear to us that these instructions 
were inspired by the proprietor's opposition 
to socialism and to the socialistic trends of the 
Congress under the Pandit’s leadership. The 
question is not, whether these instructions were 
right or wrong, wise or unwise, patriotic or 
unpatriotic. They were the views of the pren 
prietor. Unless we are to hold that the fact of a 
man owning a newspaper disentitles him to have 
Views differing from those of the Editor, we can 
not deny the right of the proprietor of the Sind 
Observer to entertain them and, if he chose 
to do so, to expect them to be regarded 
in the conduct of his newspaper. An Editor’s 
course is plain. If he feels that he can 
not conscientiously carry out the proprietor's 
instructions, he must say so and, if the 
proprietor insists, he should resign. We do 
not understand what the Pandit means by saying 
tftat Mr, Poonniah refused to obey the instruc¬ 
tions, Did he tell the proprietor so and was he, 
nevertheless, allowed to remain in office and 
publish the things which the proprietor had 
instructed him in writing, not to publish ? If the 
Pandit will extend his researches a little further, 
he will find that there is not a single newspaper 
office, except where the proprietor is not himself 
the Editor or the Editor is expressly declared 
to be the sole judge of his policy, in which 
similar restrictions are not observed by tacit 
understanding, if not by written agreement, 
between proprietor and editor. We are afraid 
that the Pandit’s statement has not strengthened 
Mr. Foonmah’s case. 

Me. Amritlal Seth:—We are really sorry 
for Mr, Amritlal Seth. There can be no 
doubt, however > that he has done the right thing 
in withdrawing from public life, we trust, 
temporarily. Certain allegations affecting the 
purity of his life, he says, have been made. 
There is. he adds,a large amount of truth in 
them. He has admitted as much to his friends 
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and now he makes a public confession* He 
makes a declaration of repentance, Repentance, 
of course, implies a resolution not to repeat or 
continue in the lapses which called it forth. 
We write in complete ignorance of what the 
accusations were but the rule holds in aH cases that 
realisation of one's guilt accompanied by sincere 
repentance, and as full reparation as is humanly 
possible to any one wronged, restore the broken 
harmony within. From what little we have known 
of him, Mr. Amritlal, Asides being a person of 
.ability and energy, is endowed with many good 
qualities of head and heart; and it will be a great 
pity if his services are permanently lost to the 
people, ■ He has been conspicuously t associated 
with the Indian States* Peoples' movement for con¬ 
stitutional government. It is a perfectly legitimate 
movement. But somehow it has got mixed up with 
a sort of inquisition into the private lives of several 
rulers, which is entirely irrelevant, as an 
argument for constitutional rule. If every Indian 
ruler were a saint the case of constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment will in no wise be impaired. It is impossi* ' 
ble to touch pitch without getting some of it on 
one's fingers. In the interest of the workers 
themselves, it Is most desirable that the personal. 
foibles of rulers should be kept out of the 
polemics of the movement. 

In do-British Trade Relations :—The British 
Government has accepted the resolution passed 
by the Legislative Assembly on the motion of 
Mr, Jinnah to terminate the Ottawa Fact, It 
haa also agreed to initiate negotiations with the 
Government of India,, for a new Trade. 
Agreement between the two countries. This is 
a welcome sign. The, British Government, 
however, should bear in mind the present 
relations between itself and the Government of 
India—the latter is still what Lord Curzon called 
it, , a. subordinate, branch' of. the British. 
Government—and take special pains to satisfy 
the, ludian public that the negotiations and the 
Treaty, when one is eventually ' made* are 
absolutely fair to this country and calculated to 
advance her interests. To do this* it is necessary 
that the Government of India should seek the 
advice riot only of Indian , trade interests but^ 
also of Indian economists and political' leaders. 
Business men are experts in their own lines but 
the future trade relations between Great Britain 
and I ndia should be determined not with a view to 
the advantage of one or some industries but with 
reference to the interests and sentiments—senti¬ 
ment plays a large part in human aflairs—of the 
public. If this is not done, the new arrangement 
will aggravate instead of alleviating . the 
tension which, unfortunately, has all along 
characterised the economic relations between 
Britain and India,' 

Caste Ira lodo-Lurope Caste is believed all 
the world over as the special' iniquity of .the 
Hindus, The Hindu admits it. But the caste 
sentiment is by no means confined to Hindus. 
It prevails in worse, because insidious, foims 
among people who suppose themselves to be 
above to all such anachronisms. In the 
course of proceedings in a breach of promise 


case before Mr, Justice Talbot in the King's 
Bench ' Division in London, ' the defendant, 
a European employee in a British firm in 
Calcutta, denied having promised to marry the _ 
plaintiff, also a European girl but bom in 
India, ‘"Plaintiff knew/* he said, *'I would not 
get married to her.”. Counsel: tt Why not V* 
Defendant; <e Because my firm would not allow . 
me to. Plaintiff and every girl in India: knows , 
that no British firm will allow any member of i 
its executive staff to marry a locally-born girl.* / 
Counsel read from a letter of the defendant saying , 
that the firm could not interfere in his private \ 
affairs. Counsel; A The company did not care how J 
immorally you behaved as long as you do not , 
marry a girl born in India?*' Defendant; “Yes." ^ 

Mr, Justice Talbot \ “It is impossible to reconcile j 
the two statements." ' < : t J 

Civil Marriage and the Catholic Church:—The f 
Rev, Father W* Dempsey's promised article in i 
answer to Miss Sylvia PankhursFs charge that r 
the Catholic Church under the Concordat with the,- 
Fascist; Government j authorises a religious j 
marriage, carrying no civil rights, between i 
persons one or other of whom is already married \ 
to someone else, 1 is published in the . current i 
Hibberi Journal* Father Dempsey does, not ( 
deny that this is the fact. His contention is that j 
the responsibility. for this undoubted anomaly j 
lies not with his Church but with the Fascist ■ 
Government, , The Catholic Church does . not : 
recognise a civil marriage, . It regards it .'as,, 
legalised concubinage. It requested the Govern¬ 
ment which agreed to recognise Catholicism as; 
the State religion in the * Concordat, to extend' 
the same , recognition to its, marriage* \ 

But this was refused, “ The Church's effort 
failed* writes Father Dempsey, j il and .she, 
has accepted a meagre advance towards the, 
just arrangement which the Concordat embodies., 

But she has, hot abandoned her claim, either in. 
theory pr in practice ■ on the contrary, here as in 
the. question; of the right of the Church and of, 
parents to - educate their children r or of the. 
right ofCatholics to form associations for . 
religious purposes, the Church haa lived, > L since 
the j advent of Fascism and even since. the* 

Late ran . Treaty * in a stale, as it were, of, 
beleaguered j resistance/ 1 i Father Dempsey is, 
disappointed, that instead of praising the of tea ; 
hard-pressed leader^ of the Church in Italy,; 

Miss Pankburst finds fault with them for having* 
lent the odour of sanctity to concubinage. - The < 
Church has to submit for she cannot do otherwise., 

But It will not accept the same excuse if if is h 
put forward by others, .? . . j," 

r A Plea for Monogamy ;—The Women’s Indian ■ 
Association, Madras, in a memorandum Ijjjii ,Pr.';com 
B hag wan Das s Bill in the Assembly to validate, 
marriages ;between different castes ,of Hindus,; 
says In supporting the principle of the ,BUI : 
we would ask Dr. Bhagwan Das to amend the 
measure.so as to make polygamy impossible and ; 
encourage only monogamous marriages among 
the Hindus. We who are running women's institu¬ 
tions and Homes of shelter and protection for 
helpless women have seen many such sad cases," 
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I! 4 / MARRIAGE* IDEALS. \ 

The Student Worlds the quarterly organ 
of the World’s Student Christian Federation, 
published at Geneva, devotes its current 
number to C J expositions of the Christian 
view* of the right relations between men 
add Women, culminating in the marriage tie. 
As a matter of fact, there does > not seem to 
be one Christian view. The Catholic view is 
different from the Protestant. Protestants them¬ 
selves hold different views. Differing from both, 
the Orthodox Eastern Church’s ideal, derived from 
Greek philosophy, is a purely mystic one. We 
reprint elsewhere a part of the interesting article by 
Parlick Evdokimoff explaining this ideal. “Any 
union of man and woman in marriage which has 
as its sole aim procreation,* he writes, “must be 
considered as immoral from the point of view of 
Christian ethics. That would be, according to 
Berdiaev. an application of breeding to human 
relations.* Birth controllers will be disappointed if 
they claim Evdokimoff as their champion. He 
hastens to add t “The marriage which is based 
upon the physical relationship is only a respect¬ 
able form of debauchery/* The ideal marriage, 
according to the Orthodox Eastern Church, is 
said to be one in which the inspiring thought 
is union * in spirit. The physical union is 
incidental to this, and not essential to it. 
The ideal marriage of the Eastern Church may, 
in fact, totally exclude the sexual relationship. 
Marriage is defined by Evdokimoff as the 
meeting-point of those who love one another in 
God. Eduard Thumysen approaching the 
question from a wholly different point of view, 
holds that ‘sexual intercourse (in marriage) is a 
token, the strongest and final token, which two 
beings- of different sex set up • between one 
another, can t and should exchange with one 
another, in order tt> attest to one another their 
real and total together belongingness, so far as 
that exists on earth.* This writer denies that 
marriage is a Sacrament because it is not 
regarded as such in Holy Scripture. At the 
same time,, he is emphatic that marriage must 
have as its basis, and' be conducted within the 
Church, as a Church marriage. He also holds 
that sexual intercourse in marriage is legitimate 
only when it is net prevented from bearing fruit. 
He goeson to observe: ••The validity ol marriage 
does not depend on whether children are granted 
to the married couple. Even the purpose of sexual 
intercourse is not described by saying ' that it 
must subserve ‘ the procreation of children. It 
is first of all valuable in itself and valid as that 
token of which we have spoken. But now, 
beyond that God has taken sexual intercourse 
in marriage into service.' It is Hi9 Will that it 
should subserve propagation.* He might yet 
use other means" of propagating the human 
species. He can, as the Pharisees, proud of 
. : \i I . • « » . t 
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their ancestry, were authoritatively told, raise . 
from the very stones children unto Abraham. 

Such mystical and semi-mystical speculations ‘ 
have no interest to the non-Christian and very * 
many Christian readers. The article which is 
of the most practical interest on the subject is 
the one headed “An American Viewpoint'* by ‘ 
Mr. William E. Kroll. Mr. Kroll maintains that 
owing to the waning influence of religion in the 
American marriage, the marriage relation has 
fostered selfish and anti-social tendencies. “Too 
much of the conception of love held by our 
young people,” he writes “as well as by many 
who are older, is of the stuff that comes out of 
Holywood, the worst of which is not its badness 
but its gross selfishness, having for its theme 
song;, **You belong to me and I belong to 
you/' And, as a consequence of some years of 
this’ influence, we are today millstoned with 
countless marriages and homes whose members 
are living so completely as though they belong 
only to each other that their capacity for social 
responsibility seldom gets far beyond their res¬ 
pective firesides.* He goes on to point out that 
this condition is reacting upon the very 
home life of these same families. He writes i 
“Married persons, that is, committed only to 
the ideal of living for each other, instead of 
making the home the training ground that it 
should be and once was for the cultivation of a 
larger social consciousness among its members, 
are demonstrating that by such selfish ends their 
own capacity for caring even for each other is 
being starved down, until these persons have 
come to care ultimately only for their individual 
selves."* He puts his finger on this as the cause 
of the large number of divorces in the country. 
Many explanations have been advanced for the 
growth of that problem. What has obtained 
almost general acceptance has been the 
theory that sexual maladjustment is at 
the bottom of most divorces. But not 
so much because of physical sexual 
maladjustment, as is commonly supposed, 
as because of the notion that a man and a woman 
find lasting' happiness only by living for each 
other and their own children. He quotes as the 
secret of married happiness the words of a great 
preacher ; 4 **Let a man and a woman who care 
greatly for each other begin to care for much 
else besides, developing an intelligent and. 
unselfish interest in world affairs, and they 
will discover as * year follows year that 
they are caring more for each other and 
that, through a common devotion to some 
thing greater than self, they are developing a 
union of selves which nothing on earth can 
destroy and which, they may hope and believe/^OI 
not even death can dissolve.” We are not pre¬ 
pared to sav with the writer that this is possible 
only to those who believe in religion. But, 
certainly, it comes more easily to those who 
believe in something beyond and greater than 
themselves than to those who think that they 
are an end in themselves. 
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WIDOW REMARRIAGE.* 

( By Silt Manubhai N. Mehta. ) 

The Widow Remarriage Act has successfully 
braved the storm of all hostile criticism for the last 
eighty years. It has splendidly stood fast and 
Steered its way clear through all the shoals and 
sandbanks it had to encounter in the midst of all the 
angry passion it provoked and the rancorous con¬ 
troversies that raged round it for a number of years. 
Born of bias and unwise idealism popular opposition 
to a measure of social reform is loudest when it is 
reinforced by the cry of religion in danger. We are 
often apt to forget that Society, like an individual, 
suffers decay as it advances in age and becomes a 
prey to short and distorted vision, unless glasses 
of suitable lens and appropriate power are timely 
renewed to set right its growing myopia. Know¬ 
ing full well that his very life means growth 
and change, man is averse to change and pre¬ 
fer* to stand stilL Climatic conditions also in¬ 
fluence his habits. “Lulled by the languor of the 
Land of the Lotus™ to use Lord Randolph Churchills 
alliterative description of our country the untutored 
Indian saw the finger of God in everything that 
befell him and loving his inertia he was too Uzy to 
apply his shoulder to the wheel and change the rut 
which Kismet had chalked out for his wheel of 
fortune. He had no faith in man's power to conquer 
nature or scope over his surroundings and he did not 
believe that man could ever be an architect of his 
own fortune. Whatever ill befell him he had to bow 
his head to the cruel Decree of fate with folded hands, 
sincerely believing that perhaps his own misdeeds in 
his previous birth had brought their retribution in 
his jiie. His bias in favour of antiquity induces him 
to believe that everything old is gold and it is only 
presumptuous. foolhardniness that prompts the 
Reformer to raise , his head against the sage 
commandments of the Holy Shastras of old. He has 
no raith in the law of revolution and does not belle VO 
that only by clever adjustment and will timed adapta¬ 
tion to the changing ^ environments any living 
organism can survive in this deadly struggle for 
life. The world however is moving fast in the fees of 
all orthodox opinion in the country and we would do 
well to remember that our Hindu Society and our 
Hindu Law have Survived the storm and stress of all 
these ages^only because we have tried to keep alive 
their elasticity and adaptability to the fleeting need of 
the times, Qur people should not forget that when 
the whole world is advancing our not advancing would 
by the law of relativity only result in our receding. 
Stagnation is impossible^ it is death, - ^ . „ 

It is a wellknown fact that tho^ position of women 
In Hindu Society had deteriorated considerably In 
the first half of the last century. Woman like any 
Other goods and chattel had become an object of 
property, liable to be bartered and sold. The 
country was torn up by racial feuds and communal 
quarrels; and when during the internecine wars (hat 
harried the land, a Ruler was defeated, his whole 
harem was blown up in a huge hoi coast along with 
everything else near and dear to him, to prevent 
their falling Into the hands of the enemy and being 
carried away by the victor as the spoils of hS 
conquest. When the Ruler died a number of his 
wives were burnt on his funeral pyre along with 
a few slaves to keep him company. The ideal of suttee 
is indeed sublime and ought to inspire every 
patriot with admiration and reverenoe for the noble 
spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion that led the 
Hindu widow to give up her own life 90 that 

" FTMldanbal ftddrat* fct public meeting hold «q July r c JS6 in 
Bombay to oetabntta *mnversjtrj ol puaiug ol Hindu Widow 

Aat, 


even In Death there was no parting from her dear 
Lord, In this transcendentally sublime ideal there 
is no untying in the nuptial knot and even Death is 
powerless to part the devoted wife from her loving 
husband. The ideal is sacred and sanctified, 
provided It is left entirely to the option of the 
bereaved. It is only against enforced Suttee that 
the whole country naturally revolted and the British 
Government bad to stop this cruel practice by a 
legislative enactment in 1835. It was so difficult to 
distinguish between what was a purely voluntary 
sacrifice of self mmoUtion and what was enforced 
burning of the widow in the interests of social prestige. 

The British Government wisely interfered by passing 
that humane law that has earned the gratitude of 
every civilised man and woman. That was indeed 
the first occasion when the plea of religious neutrality 
and non-interferanoe with the social customs and 
usages of the people was set aside in the interests 
of humanity. 

Similarly it has been only against the evil of enfor¬ 
ced widowhood that ;the Reformer has been waging 
his crusade. According to the spiritual ideal . in-, 
culcated by , the Shastras, a woman when 
married becomes a part of her husband, sharing 
with him all the merit he may earn by his pious 
deeds, his devout offerings and his sacrificial 
rites and rituals. Even after death she shares the 
obsequial offerings and libations poured out to the 
soul of her husband and his ancestors. She could 
receive them apart only if she predeceased him. 
Marriage thus involves complete self-effacement and 
Spiritual absorption of the wife in to her husband’s, 
being. She mains no individuality. It is against 
this conception involvings the loss of woman's 
individuality and her becoming a mere appendage of 
man altogether that modernity looks askance; and 
that with reason when there is a total absence of 
reciprocity in the matter. No one has heard of any 
enforced^ widowhood, much less of any enforced 
immolation of the husband on the funeral pyre of 
his beloved better half. In these days of 
an advancing tide of opinion in favour of the equality 
of the sexes, an equality of rights and of opportunity 
it is difficult for 1 any save a conservative mind to 
uphold the justice of enforcing widowhood on a 
bereaved ohildwife for the rest of her life* 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell ■ upon the evils 
of enforced widowhood. They are manifold and the 
enormity of the iniquity must have indeed grown 
appallingly mainfest so as to call forth from a 
reluctant Government another act of interferance 
with the social and religious practices of the Hindus 
within a short space of twenty years. In r 1S56 the 
Government thought it wise to correct this gross 
injustice and to stem the rot undermining the very 
Vitals of Hindu Society by permitting the remarriage 
of Hindu widows. It is this Aot which we have 
met to bless this evening. 

Widow remarriage was one of the most vital* 
as also one of the most difficult problems of social 
reform which the advocates of Reform at one time 
found themselves called upon to defend before the 
tribunal of public opinion. Interested publicists, bent 
upon misrepresentation and mischief, endeavoured to 
blur over its purely permissive character and blow OITI 
themselves hoarse with cries of religion in danger 
by circulating misleading reports that Government 
were gomg to drag every widow in to compulsory 
remarriage. There were at one time grave mis¬ 
givings about the intentions of Government in the 
public mind and Social Reformers had for a long 
tune to strain every nerve to allay these misgivings 
and remove wrong notions from the mind of the 
people. Popular opinion and prejudice however 
were so strong against this measure that hardly on© 
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widow was found bold enough 1 to : muster sufficient 
moral courage to enter into a legalised remarriage 
in public. Advocates of Social Reform had to 
endeavour their utmost to demonstrate their sympathy 
in every way possible by undertaking to help the poor 
widow by holding public gatherings of sympathisers, 
at the time of celebrating the remarriage, by finding 
out employment for both parties to the marriage, 
and by alleviating all the terrors of ostracism and 
social tyranny to which they were sure to be subjected. 
As times advanced this active hostility ceased and 
the interest of the Social Reformer proportionately 
waned in the matter. We do not now often read of 
widow remarriage celebration* or gatherings of Social! 
Reformers to bless the remarried couple or on the 
other hands of hostile demonstrations and gatherings 
of the headmen of castes and leaders of caste 
panchayats for fulminating their anathemas and bans 
of excommunication against the offending parties. 

The evils of enforced widowhood required also to 
be vigilantly watched and sympathetically tended 
as long as the practice of infant marriages which 
often left only a trail of helpless child widows at the 
end, flourished broadcast in the country. The 
Government of India and several Indian States have 
by now passed salutary laws prohibiting and 
penalising early marriage of girls and one festering 
sore of Hindu Society is being olosed up and heald. 
In consequence of these humanitarian laws penalising 
the marriage of girls below 14 there has been an 
appreciable and welcome fall in the number of child 
widows during the last decade. Out of a population 
of 8,36,07,223 Hindu females as recorded in the 
census of 1931* so many as 5,83,53,082 were returned 
as married and among this number there were 
to be found so many as 11,87,060 child widows 
below the age of 15, This is an appalling figure 
sufficient to make any sensible Hindu hang down 
his head In shame. He has at the same time some 
reason to congratulate himself for this result; for as 
compared to the figures of 1921 there has been a 
striking decrease in the number of such child widows. 
Their numbers one decade ahead has been no less 
than 15,75,53L The census figures on the whole 
had registered an increase of over 16 per cent on the 
total population and this increase ma^ have prepared 
us to encounter a similar increase in the number of 
child widows. , On the contrary there has been a fall 
of 30 per cent in this number. Had this progress 
been maintained the advocates of Social Reform would 
have ample cause to feel satisfied. There has been 
however a grievious set-back In the year 1930—■ 
the very year that witnessed the passing of another 
humane measure of Social Reform in the shape of 
the Sards Act to prevent early marriages ?in the 
Country, It is sad to note that, by a cruel stroke 
of Nemesis the very Act for the prohibition of early 
marriages, which the British Government in contra- 
vention of their much vaunted policy of non-inter-* 
ferance with the religious practice of the people of 
the country felt compelled to pass, proved itself to 
be responsible for a very large number of marriages 
of infant girls that were celebrated in hurry to 
escape the consequences of the. Act and which 
in consequence left a hideous t legacy of a large 
increase of child widows in one year, so as 
to be'clearly reflected in , the census of 1981, 
and whose far reaching consequences we shall 
have greater reason to bewail in the two succeeding 
census figures for 1941 and 1951, The Sarda 
Act was passed by the Legislature on 28th of 
September 1929 \ but it came m force only on the 
1st of April of the following year | (they might have 
selected a more auspicious date; but inscrutable are 
the ways of Bureaucracy 5 even the much trumpeted 
provincial autonomy is to be ushered in on 1 st of 
April 1937.) There had been a tremendous agitation 


in the country against this unfortunate Child Marriage 
Restraint Act which had been sponsored by my 
friend Dewan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda. The Bill 
was being debated and hotly discussed in the 
country since September 1327 and it had roused 
snch angry passions by the time it was passed 
that its opponents had made up their minds 
to defy the Act and get all the girls available 
married in anticipation of this much resented 
prohibition. There was a regular stampede and a 
rush to hasty marriages in the marriage seasons 
of 1929-1930. In spite of its flowery hyperbole the 
pen picture delineated in the liberty Issue of 13th 
March 1930 affords a graphic and yet accurate 
version of the regrettable fit of dementia that had 
seized the people, “A matrimonial wave is just 
passing over the country. Brides in embryo are 
being mated to grooms in the cradle. The Sarda 
Act is coming into force: and the pig tailed Pundits 
have sanctioned rather juvenile unions to stave off 
perdition. Poor girl just learning to suck the feeding 
bottle is being carried over to the wedding bower. 
Urchins are being snatched from the arms of their 
playmates to don the' garb of a groom. As 
an emergency measure the elastic pundits have issued 
an edict whereby they have certified the month of 
Caitra to be the proper season for matrimonial 
alliances. Our pundits have extended the limit 
this year, We are sure before the 
1 st of April dawns there will heardly be left 
a single unmarried man or woman in the country,” 

Two thousand child marriage contracts, had been 
reported from Gujarat alone as early as November 
preceding and demand for ■ dowry were said to 
have become exorbitant and the business of money* 
lenders brisk. Cases have been reported in which 
money was borrowed at a usurious rare of interest as 
high as 78 per cent for the celebration of one child 
marriage in the Bogra District in Bengal. In Bankura 
child marriages were reported to be taking place at 
the rate of 1000 a day on propitious days in the month 
of February 1930. In Dinapur alone some 10,000 
marriages were reported to have been cele¬ 
brated mostly in order J to anticipate the Act. 

The rush of marriages in Gujerat went on in 
December and 1000 were reported to have taken 
place in Surat on the 12 th of December alone. In 
one sub-division of the Nadiya District some 4000 
marriages in a day were reported to have involved 
difficulties in the engagement of musicians, palanquin 
bearers and even of motor cars and . buses to carry 
the bridal parties and to have kicked up the prices 
of fish, curds and sweetmeats to exorbitant figures 
as was also the case ib Chittagong, In Larkhana 
town alone in Sjnd 300 pairs of infants were tied up 
in the bond of wedlock in the month of March and the 
numbers in some districts rose so high as to- cause 
great difficulty in getting the services not only of 
musicians, but even of the officiating priests,, j , 

.i .■ ; . si,* . .... ,—* 

- RELIGION AND RELIGIONS, ’ 

' (By Sir S. Radhakrtshhan.) 

1 While the religion of spirit regards dogmas as 
more or less tentative views, to be adopted for the 
purpose of awakening spiritual life, and judges their 
value by their capacity to humanise and spiritualise 
life, organised religions assume that the doctrattfefeCOITI 
are commended by God directly and individually to 
man or indirectly and institutionally to a priesthood 
who obtained it from God, Supernatural sanctity 
and finality are attached to them, and they are 
declared to he the same yesterday, to-day and for 
ever. Thus we get idolatry of the worst type, I* 
we condemn the idols of clay and wood for thei r 

* Exoerpta from a <3dross at tYorld. Fellowship ol Faiths Iioadou 
July S, 
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meaningless rigidity of countenance, what shall we 
*ay of the equally meaningless oppression of the 
mind and stifling of spirit by the idolatory of dogmas 
and tyranny Of phrases. Finality belongs only to 
the lifeless, 

God is not an abstraction but a Being, 
Knowledge of God is to be obtained not by intel¬ 
lectual discussions but by a self-deepening, 
self-tran seen ding and absolute consecration. What 
we intellectually assent to must become a part of 
our being. Only in so far as the belief is assimilated 
by our mental organism does it become real, 
Knowledge must be made effective and transfiguring. 
Opinions may he commanded but not convictions. 
Religion is deeper than theology for it is life; it is 
deeper than morality for it is love, that which gives 
wings to morality and makes it a regenerative force in 
human life and society. 

Attempts are made, now and again, to have a 
purely spiritual rel/gion without creeds and 
sacraments, a religion of heart and mind but they 
©annot succeed, for inward living must have outward 
expression. Even as the soul fashions for itself a 
body to complete its otherwise Imperfect life on earth, 
so men's thoughts and ideas tend to embody 
themselves In some concrete form, which appeals to 
the imagination and the senses, but there is no reason 
why we should force others to adopt the same forms 
and apprehend things exactly as we apprehend them. 
So far as outer expressions are concerned, there must 
be freedom of manifestation. All that wo need insist 
on is that the outward visible expression must be 
entirely governed by and obedient to the ever growing 
Inward truth. Dogmas and rites are not unnecessary 
or unworthy or negligible, for they are aids and 
supports to religion, though they arc not its essence. 
Dogma is a temporary mould into which spiritual 
Ilfs may flow but it should not become a prison in 
which it dies. An idea Is a power, not when It is 
Simply professed but when it is inwardly creative, 
A symbol is there to help us to realise in life the 
thing symbolised, AH these function properly when 
they bring about a change inhuman life, Yajnavalkya 
tells us that the chief aim of rites and ceremonies, 
©t ethical codes demanding self-control and non¬ 
violence, charity and study, is to enable one to attain 
by yogs insight into the eternal, A society that 
lives by its Institutions and not by its individuals 
is a mechanical group, not a living growth. The 
Individuals who perceive that a remaking of man 
is the goal of humanity and lead others to it so 
that it may become the goal of the race, are the 
saviours ot society. To the extent in which they 
succeed, and to the degree to which they carry 
their evolution, the yet unrealised potentiality which 
they represent will become an actual possibility 
of the future. Unitl such a spiritual oneness based 
on psychological unity is developed, the problem 
of fellowship of peoples can be attempted only 
by the mechanical means of political adjustments. 
But the higher hope of humanity lies in the growing 
number of men who will devote themselves to the 
take of accomplishing a spiritual oneness of the 
world, enriched by a free Inner variation and a freely 
varied aelf-expresaion. 

This Congress does not ask anyone to change his 
faith, for it allows that the great religions have had a 
large share In the progress of civilisation. They 
have helped mankind to discover himself to some 
extent The pagan religion gave us a sense of the 
beauty and the largeness of life, Hinduism has 
revealed to us profound spiritual possibilities. 
Buddhism has shown us a way to he pure, gentle and 
©ompissionateu Judaism and Islam teach us to be 
zealously devoted to God and faithful in action, 
Christianity shows us the power of lovo and suffering. 
Though these different religions have been able to 


save a number of souls, none yet has been able to 
to spiritualise mankind. For that we need not a new 
cult or a creed but a Sustained endeavour at spiritual 
evolution. The changes we see in the world to-day 
are social and political, intellectual and moral, but 
the spiritual revolution has not yet come, though it 
throws out its feelers here and there. Until it comes 
insisting on a more perfect self-discipline*the sense 
of the others cannot be properly understood. Its 
quality and power will determine the next cycle of 
human evolution. 

This spiritual revolution demands not so much 
a change of faith as a vitalising of it. In order to 
grow, religions have bad to emancipate themselves 
from the trammels of authority. They had to discard 
the letter of the scriptures while remaining Inspired 
by their Spirit, If they are to take us to an ideal 
which is truly and completely human, they must 
pursue the course of emancipation in a more rapid 
and forceful manner. 

The most hopeful feature of the religious situation 
to-day is the fact that such a process of reconstruction 
is at work in all religions. Leaders of different 
religious groups believe in the hidden possibilities 
of their religion, its adaptability to new needs and 
knowledge. They are trying to reorient their ancient 
faiths to the needs of current knowledge and contem¬ 
porary aspiration In two Important directions* the 
prophetic and the social. 

It may appear somewhat irreverent to speak of 
any one religion as being but one of many actual 
and possible religions, and it is net a matter of 
great moment which ot arty existing religions 
on© should adopt. There is a natural temptation to 
assume that the order of ideas to which one is accus¬ 
tomed from childhood is the necessary, natural and 
the only conceivable order of things. We take our 
religious view from the society in which we happen 
to be planted and then invent reasons in support of 
them. We then flatter ourselves with the belief 
that our religious system Is built up Logically from 
principles which are quite independent of consequences 
and are of universal validity, while other religious 
ays terns are based on false notions* imperfect logic 
and unsound philosophy. In a Congress like this 
where we meet cultivated minds from ocher religions, 
we are bound to realise that every religion has its 
own estimable contributions and no one religion 
has cornered all the saints. By comparing our ideas 
and traditions with those of others, we save ourselves 
from the narrowness of religious provincial ism. 

Fellowship of faiths which implies appreciation 
of other faiths Is no easy indulgence of error 
and weakness or lazy indifference to the issues 
involved. It is not the intellectual's taste for 
moderation or the highbrow's dislike for dogma. It 
is not the politician's love for compromise or being all 
things to all men, nor Is it simply a negative 
freedom from antipathies. It is understanding, 
insight, full trust in the basic reality which feeds alt 
faiths and its power to lead us to the truth. It 
believes in the deeper religion of the Spirit which 
will be adequate for all people, vital enough to strike 
deep roots, powerful to unify each individual in 
himself and bind us all together by the realisation of 
our common condition and common goal. 

- realpatidar.com 

TAGORE ON THE COMMUNAL AWARD.’ 

My friends, considering the gravity of our situation 
my address today will be brief because in my age 
expenditure ot breath has to be economised specially 
as there is every likelihood of its being wasted. 

It is needless for me to say that I have no gift for 
politics. The subject of this meeting—-which is the 
communal award—carries chiefly a political implica- 

* idtlna kt Uk* Public M C*iaUltfc. 
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tion and this for a long while 19 my first participation 
in a discussion which deals with politics. In spite 
of some hesitation I yielded at la9t to a growing 
anxiety for my country: l found it 

painfully impossible to ignore the sinister threat of 
a bisecting blade hissing while being sharpened, 
ready to divide the vital sensitive cord that is to 
bind our people into a nation. 

To-day the shadow of a dark age has fallen upon 
Europe. She seems boisterously eager to put out 
the light of ideals which she herself had specially 
brought to a new age and her newspapers to-day are 
full of the malevolent measures taken by dictatorial 
powers against their victims to keep them crippled 
for good or thrust them completely aside. I shrink 
from comparing with some of those acts the introduc- 
tion in our country of a scheme in which there will 
remain no scruple to wrench off one of the most 
sensitive root9 of our growing national being. The 
incident will appear too small and be passed over in 
silent apathy by the larger world, for those who are 
helplessly affected by it suffer from the cruellest of 
insults, the insult of insignificance. However, for us 
the enormity is such that 1 felt ashamed to claim the 
privilege of old age and failing health and was drawn 
out of my accustomed seclusion to cry my warning 
even if it be a cry in the wilderness. 

The Communal Award carrying the malediction of 
a separated political life has been pronounced even 
upon groups and communities of our country that 
did not want it. The Indian body-politic is to be 
divided into eighteen different sections. Mahatma 
Gandhi described this process as a vivisection of the 
body-politic which will emerge as a carcass out of 
this operation. 

And this evil of separate electorates 19 made 
worse by the scheme of weightages whereby 
communities are differently valued to 9uit the present 
mood of the Government. For reasons which need 
not be explained the Hindus are handicapped most 
in the coming constitution, and Bengali Hindus, in¬ 
stead of receiving any protection, being in the minority, 
have specially been singled out for a reduction of their 
representation even below their natural population 
strength by weightage being cast against them. 
Though a tacit compliment, it i9 an open assault 
employing a novel political arithmetic invidious 
enough to turn the methods of reasonsible government 
into most irresponsible means by which one commu¬ 
nity is made permanently independent of the co-opera¬ 
tion of the other while wielding the right to oppress it 
if it so chooses. It is not that we wish to deny our 
Muslim countrymen the benefit of their numbers, nor 
that we suspect them of dangerous designs. It is 
only that we refuse to accept the fate of all future 
prospect of mutual co-operation blighted by a scheme 
which puts a premium upon communal allegiance at 
the expense of national interest—a scheme which 
engenders suspicion where there should be trust and 
corrupts both the communities by encouraging 
fanatics to make political profit out of communal 
passion. 1 beg to remind our rulers that even wor9e 
than the commercial exploitation of our economic life 
is this political poisoning of our national blood, worse 
than punishing subjects on suspicion, without trial for 
an indefinite period*, for it i9 punishing the future, an 
eternal damnation for acts of disobedience, real or 
imaginary, proved or unproved. 

Ever since the very suggestion of thi9 proposal, 
the atmosphere in our province ha9 become turbid 
with passion menacing amenities of civilised life, 
based upon mutual tolerance and co-operation. 
Already a spirit of wanton destructiveness seems to 
be creeping even in the commonwealth of our litera¬ 
ture, threatening violence to our language, rapidly 


creating a situation which could have its analogy 
if the Scotch people had suddenly revolted with a 
Calvinistio frenzy of bitterness against the English 
tongue because of its difference from their own 
traditional speech and thus if they had deliberately 
attempted to wreck the intellectual communication 
between them and the rest of the country. This is 
the first red signal of danger presaging a fatal col¬ 
lision between neighbouring communities whose 
duty it is to create a comprehensive life of a common 
welfare. If it is disturbed in an unthinking obduracy 
of communal spite then not only our political 
efficiency but economic prosperity also will be 
involved in ruin. 

We have been watching on the part of our 
Government the uneven discrimination in the 
apportioning of appointments in spite of the ri9k it 
runs in lowering the standard of administration. 
Owing to reasons for which the Hindus are not 
answerable, our Muslim brethren have suffered for 
long from inequality of advantages in various lines. 
With all my heart I should welcome its being 
gradually brought to a balance. But it is too plain 
that there is a spirit working behind the arrangement 
savouring of a purpose not pertinent to the problem, 
and thi9 has made its process so aggressively 
unhealthy for our collective good. Offering any 
encouragement to the clamouring for crumbs of 
favour at the table of a supreme power not only 
causes meanness but feebleness of character. It 
cannot be gainsaid that the Mahomedan9 own in 
them virile qualities that are remarkable. There is 
no doubt that their democratic tendency of mind has 
given them special fitness for winning in the race of 
life. Those of them with whom I have had 
opportunity to come in close relationship I have 
frankly admired and loved, and their number i9 not 
9mall. 1 have always intently hoped that all the 
differences separating us that mostly arise from utter 
stupidity and primitive spirit of unreason could be 
removed through nearer personal touch and 
comradeship. But any biased treatment from any 
alien source that is not expected to have a natural 
sympathy and unselfish concern for the country can 
only emphasize these differences into a mortal mischief. 
Let us have the far- 9 ighted wisdom to know that 
concessions acquired though a prudent patronage 
are always demoralising, both for those who are 
fortunate and others who are deprived. They will 
create complications that will perpetually irritate 
each other and in the long run will never serve those 
who have been helped to an easy path of profit.: We, 
who belong to the same 9oil must, for the sake 
of a civilised existence and ultimately for bare 
self-protection, cultivate muutal friendliness, and both 
the parties should rise above all immediate provocar 
tions and allurements, and should distrust ’ the 
elements, foreign and indigenous, that sow living 
thorns in their path of fellowship. We Hindus 
must not grudge the favoured partners of our destiny 
the sudden shower of gifts so long a9 it lasts; the 
only cause for anxiety lies in the 3urencss of a 
reaction that will follow when saturation point is 
reached and yet satiety remains distant, when the 
one-sided game of indulgence crosses the bounds 
of even autocratic decency. The mo9t ill-omened 
aspect of the problem which frightens us is when 
we realise the absurdity^ of brmging arguments 
to the present question, being perfectly certain that 
our rullers long trained in parliamentary ethics, 
know better than ourselves that communal division 
in a political organisation is fatal to its effectiveness. 

And what i 9 the mo9t unfortunate fact about it 19 
that the vehemence of our wrath is poured upon the 
Mahotnedan9 who are &9 much the victims of a disas¬ 
trous policy as we are ourselves. For it never can 
c ■ . 
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'be to their best interest this offer of an intoxicant- 
It will no doubt rudely and constantly disturb our 
-own peace BlSrfil the natural course of things one 
day the other party will have lime to sober down 
and discover in dismay that some very valuable 
'things have been destroyed and possibilities ruined 
that are not easy to be recovered- However, in 
*the meanwhile I earnestly asu my Hindu brethren 
never to lose their temper and aggravate the injury 
4 nto suicide- 1 As for those who have instituted 
This policy under various J plausible excuses it 
will bo presumptuous for me to warn them for their 
wrong-headed statesmanship- If they^ have ■ no 
'Compunction to mix some baser alloy in their gift 
which could have its full value only by its 
uncorrupted generosity» they will not only 
-miss tneir dues in thanks which I am sure 
r they cannot afford tp despise but—well they know 
'better * 

Thoae who have studied modern .conditions m 
Europe have surely learnt that for a moment it may 
'become possible to force people reduced to helpless¬ 
ness to shallow injustice but not sp to force them to 
assimilate it Sooner or later it is ejected in a 
poisoned mass of contamination. Let us forget for the 
moment the dominant power that is here to make or 
tnar our future and turn to those of our countrymen 
who seem to be losing their mental equilibrium 
through a pathetic illusion of an everlasting good 
luck and remind them that in. this critical period of 
our history any wrong turn taken in the path of our 
self-government is sure to lead to a permanent 
disgrace and calamity. It is not the difference in 
opportunities which in itself is dangerous but the 
mental attitude created through it, the attitude of 
exultation on one side that recklessly pushes its 
triumph with immediate impunity to ungenerous 
extremes, and on the other side, the resentment 
rankling deep seeking to find outlets often in a wrong 
■manner ^nd unreasonable excuses. It encourages 
both the parties light-heartedly to perpetrate acts 
that embitter racial memory for all time to come, 
creating 1 deep-rooted prejudices that attack the 
foundation of neighbourly good fellowship, . It is very 
much like infusing the air with poison gas to make 
victory easy, using a terribly wasteful method of 
attaining an iniquitous success that spreads its 
torments far into the heart of an , innocent multitude 
and non-combatant future, 

I was born too early for this post-war, age of 
disillusionment- i have had my moral sustenance 
from the much-maligned . Victorian age through its 
-literature and its struggling faith in humanity as it 
reached us across the sea. To-day when we find 
all through the West the ruthless repression, of free¬ 
dom, and that callously arrogant cynicism which is 
indiHcrent to m wide-spread human misery and 
injustice, 1 still must, almost against all contrary 
evidence, place my confidence in the sensitiveness 
to the Ideals of humanity which l considered as the 
'Characteristic trait of the Western mind. And there¬ 
fore, when 1 grow a war® in our own neighbourhood 
of some far-reaching and deeply laid diplomatic move 
which means permanently, holding paralysed in its 
mushes our future for the sake of a tighter grip 
jupon our vitals,. I Still feel inclined to appeal to the 
chivalrous humanity of the Englishman representing 
the best ideals of the Western culture^ I believe 
that if those ideals that show signs of dilapidation 
were restored onoe again and somehow , brought 
to bear eveij upon Indian politics, it the people that 
■'determine the fate of this country could win in our 
hearts the prestige of unswerving fair play; it will not 
only add to the credit of their civilisation but to their 
worldly benefit in the long run. If those that have 
-called this meeting had no such faith* conscious or 


unconscious, in this race then this meeting is 
foolish and devoid of meaning, I am sure, even 
though they may not clearly define it to them selves, 
they are certain that the higier stratum of English 
life does not solely constitute of persons like the lata 
Premier who betrayed his often-pronounced ideals 
when they concerned India or some Viceroy who 
cleverly navigated the White Paper boat into a stag¬ 
nant water of inanity, and who must have inwardly 
chuckled at all our discomfitures and blunders of 
inexperience. If this pathetic faith which dies hard 
is an illusion, then let us leave this child's play of 
meetings and conferences and exclusively concentrate 
our attention to build our own history m an unaided 
and dignified aloofness and in patient wisdom- Or 
even tall back upjn the stoic indifference of the 
oriental pilnd, the indifference that unconsciously 
prepares the soil for an unwelcome and unexpected 
cataclysm* 

THE END OF MARRIAGE • , 

(Bv Parejck Evdokimoff.) 

There has always existed in humanity, besides the 
rationalistic theory winch places the emphasis upon 
the utility of marriage and protects it outwards* tho 
mystical conception which penetrates to Its very 
depths and reveals a meaning which Is sufficient 
in itself, , 

Marriage is* then, independent of posterity \ It 
appears as a road towards perfection and harmony, 
towards the fullness of being In supra-personal unity- 

In the ancient Greek rites and mysteries, marriage 
was called that is, *end” in the sense of 

"crowning-point,” The Fseudo-Aeropagite writes * 

* l The Athenians call marriage u Ulo£\ T^cause it is 
marriage which crowns man for life*” Troitzky also 
indicates that Eros, in Plato's Symposium, is 
41 epithymia ton hotou that Is, aspiration to 
integrality- ■' , 

The Platonic tradition, which has penetrated deeply 
into the religious and philosophical thought of the 
Eastern Church, has favoured the development of a 
mystical conception linked up with the metaphysics 
of sex. ' . . 

That is one of the great traditions of Russian philo¬ 
sophy," Vladimir Soloviev has developed it with 
much force and clarity in a very profound study of 
the meaning and the ^metaphysics of love- He shows 
that the sexual differentia cion is not bound up obli¬ 
gatorily with the life of the species, and that 
consequently love— Eros —has a higher meaning, not 
in the life of the species* but in the very personality 
of him who loves, in the tans figuration of ssx. 

With the support of the data of history and natural 
history* he shows that the sexual factor is bound up 
not with the fact of reproduction in general, but with 
that of the reproduction of the higher organisms* 

This is proved by the fact that in the animal world 
sexual attraction becomes stronger in proportion a® 
the reproduction of the species becomes weaker. 

In the low^r organisms there is a very great power of 
reproduction at tha same time as a, complete absence 
of sexual attraction, arising from the fact that the 
■exes are not differentiated. In the more highly-deve¬ 
loped organisms, the sexual attraction corresponds, com 
with a greater sexual differentiation* That attract 
tion, weak at first* increases in the measure in which 
organic evolution develops and the power of repro¬ 
duction diminishes* until at the summit, that is, 
in man, the strongest sexual love may appear des¬ 
pite a total absence of reproduction* So, then, if at 
the too extremities of life we find, on the one band* 
reproduction without sexual love and on ths other, 

* Tk^u (tout *ti hrtidt in StuticrtA-’* ttWtd an “An Eukwft 

Ortbodo* Vibw ol 
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hand, sexual love' without reproduction, it'clearly* 
appears that these two phenomena are not indissolu¬ 
bly connected, that each has its own significance, and 
that ultimately; even from the point of view of natural 
science* reproduction does not appear as the essential 
aim of sexual life {cA Troitzky, op. «V,, p, 23, 25), 
The sexual differentiation, sex serving the specie?*, 
has a profound meaning conformable with the idea of 
the higher being, - t 

Any union of man and woman in marriage which 
has as its sole aim procreation (proereatio prolis) 
must be considered as immoral from the 
point of view of Christian ethics- That 
Would be, according to Berdiev, an application 
of the principle of breeding to human relations. 

j To marry with the aim of extinguishing the 
passions (concupiscentiae r&n&dium) is a sacrilegious 
a ttitude towards the Eros of marriage. 

The marriage which is based upon the physical 
relationship is only a respectable form of debauchery, 
man being a blind victim of the sexual energy, and 
sex being then bound up, not with life, but with 
death. The Freudian pan-sexualtsm Is true for those 
who reduce marriage to physiology. Inversely, who¬ 
ever despises marriage because of its physical ele¬ 
ment ought to be submitted to psycho analytical 
therapeutics and cured of one of the many sexual 
traumata. 

Aspiration to union with the loved one is not 
conditioned by pleasure^ One marries because one 
loves, because one aspires to unity, because one is 
seized by the force of Eros, which is aspiration 
towards fullness of being, towards integrity of life, 
towards eternity* Physical love cannot be the basis 
of marriage, because it Is In substance only 
symbolical. 

The meaning and the mystery or sex are revealed 
id the great myth of man, the myth of Androgynon 
in the Symposiuttt* According to Plato, Eros is the 
pursuit of wholeness- Aristophanes in that dialogue 
describes Eros thus: " Of all the gods he is the best 
friend of man, the helper and the healer of the ills 
which are the impediment to the happiness of the 
race--* He leads us back to our primitive nature: 
he endeavours to make only one being out of two, and 
to repair the misfortune of human nature. Each of 
us is half a man ,„ and each half is always in search 
of its other half,.. Such a necessity proceeds from 
the fact that our primitive nature was one, and that 
each of us then formed only a complete whole. To. 
day we call love the desire and the pursuit of that 
ancient unity. If we are friends of the god and at 
peace with him, we shall find and meet with, hi our 
loved ones, the complement of our selves—a happi¬ 
ness which at present falls to the lot of very few. 
If this return to the primordial state is the most 
perfect state, then that which brings us closest to 
it is necessarily the most perfect of present things- p 

** Man In the thought of God,” says Berdfaev* 
* IS an integral, masculine-feminine, solar-tellurian, 
logical and irrational being. And it is only as an 
Integral being that he is chaste, wise, sophieal in his 
fullness. As a divided, torn sexual being, he is not 
chaste, not wise, destined to disharmony, to the 
urge of the passions, to non~satiS faction* Original 
sin is bound up above all with this division of the 
sexes, with the fall of Androgynon, of man considered 
as an integral being, with the loss of human Virginity 
and the formation of bad masculinity and bad 
femininity* " ' ’ 

, - r I i ; ■ * l -j ! / r 1‘ L . r i 1 
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ILLITERACY AND EDUCATION. 

(By Cy&il. Modak.) 

The question of illiteracy in India has rightly- 
exercised the minds of Indian and British thinkers^ 
alike, Indian patriots and bureaucratic officials have 
alike suggested methods for raising the percentage- 
of literacy among the millions of this country., 
There is a vague cognizance of this problem in* 
local self-governing bodies. But it is taking them 
an incredibly long time to realize that simultaneously 
with primary instruction there ought to be some 
scheme for adult education as they . have in 
Russia. For liquidation of illiteracy as we If* 
as for general efficiency our educational programme 
must take .into account both the future and 
present generation of citizens. The parents must 
be educated so that they may co-operate in the 
education of their children and join the aggressive 
com pa ign against illiteracy* We are particularly 
fortunate in this age to suffer from no dearth of 
methods. Thus, methods for adult education can. 
be found if the , initiative and support arc 
forthcoming from Municipalities and District 
Councils and through them from the various 
charitable trusts that exisr everywhere. What 
with the radio which can carry the lesson of one 
teacher to ten thousand listening classes all over 
the land, and the cinematograph which can offer the 
wealth of concrete and vivid illustration to hundreds- 
at a time, there ought to be no serious difficulty in 
the way of mass education. In many instances th& 
educational work among adults will have to hinge on 
some sort of vocational training. Mere literacy, not. 
being a marketable commodity, will have to be allied 
to something of definite value economically; if it is to- 
find favour with adults busy keeping the wolf from- 
the door. * L 

Those who cannot read and write, ought to be 
taught reading and writing but those who can^ 
ought to be able to get good reading material. The 
upkeep of up-to-date libraries in charge of trained., 
courteous, and honest librarians becomes an important 
item c>f responsibility for civic organisations. It is dis¬ 
appointing to find many a municipal library ill-furnished, 
and iN-kept in the hands of some half-taught relation 
of a member, ignorant alike of library methods and 
common civility. 

As long as our teachers and ' our head-masters 
continue mechanically to weigh their Success against, 
examinations they will postpone the advent ot civic, 
efficiency* The measurement of character cannot 
be overlooked in any estimate of educational success. 

It is incumbent on schools to nourish and train moral 
qualities in every student who comes within their 
gates so that he may hkve the moral incentive 
to use all his powers for the service .of 
his fellowm&n. Teachers need not court 
disfavour by taking part 'flagrantly in politics* 

But they can prove their patriotism by spending 
their energy in the - class-room and on the play¬ 
ground, at places of meeting and in private convex 
sation to imprint on every single student, year to 
trying year, the character of a true and respected 
citizen. If we have fewer brilliant examinees it will do- 
the country no harm as long as everyone of them enters 
life with the ■ determination to ■ make his high 
principles felt in an unscrupulous world. We need men X)IT1 
with character enough to keep personal feelings out 
of public matters, to consider civic responsibi¬ 
lities as a sacred trust, and to mete out equal 
justice to friend And« foe* We look to our schools 
and to Our teachers to send out for the service oF 
their motherland men and women with keen mental 
and moral vision so that they may be able to see 
clearly in order to Act effectively as citizens of this- 

no mean commonwealth- 
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INDIAN DEPRESSED CLASSES.* r - 

r ^8SPHfflafcfi®3 Alexander.) 1 

There has been a good deal of discussion l n 
missionary and other such circles following th* 
declaration of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, one of the 
leaders of the Depressed Classes in India, that be 
was renouncing the Hindu faith, and that he was 
advising his followers to adhere to whatever religion 
might seem most likely to lift them out of their 
pit of misery and degradation 

It Is best to be frank; and I am bound to say that 
when I heard of this, l said to myselfHere Is a new 
move of Dr. AmbedkaFs to increase his political 
power and influenced Perhaps that judgment was 
unfair and uncharitable; but I still feel uneasy about 
the whole business. I know Dr* Ambedkar; as a 
man I like him. When a man has broken the chains 
of slavery as be has done, one is bound to respect 
him. In India, too often the strength of a political 
party is measured by the number of the religious 
community tliat it purports to represent. If Dr. 
Ambedkar honestly believes that the fifty millions of 
the Depressed Classes can best be helped by the 
formation of a great separate religio-politieal party, of 
which he might be leader, he is entitled to that 
opinion. But others are entitled to doubt it. The 
fact is that the millions of Hindu and Moslem peasants 
and workers, yea, even the millions of South Indian 
Christians, stand to gain by just the same social and 
economic reforms that the Depressed Classes need. 
It will ba tragic if these millions are lined up behind 
several different and conflicting parties. The result 
will be that vested interests will still have things all 
their own way* 

And in any case, though in community-ridden India 
this political and social issue is inevitably linked up 
with communal ism, it has little or nothing to do with 
religion. Or rather, religion ought to be, not a cause 
of bitter conflict between deluded groups of poor 
peasants or town workers, but the real driving force 
that unites all in the struggle for justice for brother¬ 
hood and for human well-being* As an experienced 
Anglican missionary, Rev. F. F. Gledstone, observes 
(writing in The East and West Review), **lt would be 
most deplorable if the souls of fifty million people 
should seem to be set up for auction, with the various 
faiths outbidding one another.** 

That the Depressed Classes of India need help 
from whatever quarter it may come, no one can deny. 
And to many Western Christians it might seem that 
true conversion to Christianity would bo the natural 
first step towards their complete emancipation. Indeed, 
in parts of South India just such a process has been 
and is happening. As Mr, Gledstone points out, 
again and again j 

4l Thens has been some outstanding naan among the 
humbler classes who has had true spiritual experience 
aud a deep longing after God t he has starched after 
God and *t last found In Christianity the God who 
satisfied hie needs* He has drawn after him relatives 
and neighbours ; religion, like most other things in 
India, Is essentially social, and no good man would 
be satisfied till he had shared what he had found 
with his kinsfolk. Those of the same social status in 
1 their qwu and adjoining villages have seen among the 
Christians bettor health, greater cleanliness, educational 
progress * Q d than as they Looked deeper, joy, love, 
purer worship, higher morality, something at least of 
spiritual uplift/* 

But. alas, that is only one side of the picture; and 
Mr. Gladstone la too honest to omit the other. If Dr, 
Ambedkar and other members of the Depressed 
Classes were invited to become Christians, very 
likely " they would be ready to read the Bible or 
l7« il'iijj'artr—'Lorniou July IVdh. 


listen to expositions of Christian teaching, and they 
would be ready to praise Christian ethics and the 
spiritual teaching of the Gospels, but—there is plenty 
of lofty teaching about love and righteousness in the 
sacred books of the Hindus; how does it work out in 
practice? And the shame and the sadness for ua 
Christians is that there are places, alas many places, in 
the parts of India best known to some of these leaders 
where Christianity does not seem to work. Out-castes 
who have become Christians do not appear to be any 
better than those who have not. It can be said there; 
'We want our people to be clean, but these Christians 
are dirty. We want our people to give up drink, but 
these Christians drink. We want our people to leam 
morality, but these Christians are not more moral 
than others. We want our people to be united, but 
these Christians are full of parties and factions. 
What good would it do to us if we did become 
Christiana ?’ It is a great call to the Christian Church 
to self-examination and repentance. Christ draws ail 
men, but Christianity represented by us Christians 
does not draw/* 

And there is one another side of the picture that we 
must not neglect* As I read Mr. Gandhi’s periodical 
called Harijan week by week, and get intimate 
pictures of the heroic and ceaseless struggle he 
and his Hindu followers up and down are engaged 
upon, working both with and for the Depressed 
Classes in the struggle for emancipation, I realize 
that it would be a crime to do anything in antago¬ 
nism to those efforts, Mr. Gandhi constantly 
preaches that just because the Hindus have been 
guilty of imposing "untouchability” on these millions 
of their neighbours, it is they who must especially 
do penance for this great wrong. Wherever it is 
possible, one would like to think that Christian 
workers are supporting and co-operating with these 
Hindu servants of their people." It Is well also to 
remember that for every Indian u untouchable** who 
would claim to be a follower of Ambedkar there 
must be ten—perhaps a hundred—who would claim 
to be followers of Gandhi. And what of those who 
claim to be followers of jesus Christ P The work 
that needs to be done is so great, so difficult, that 
all who really care about emancipation ought to work 
together, whatever name or sign they bear. Let us 
pray for a united effort* , . i * : 

WOMEN IN HINDU LAW. * 

» ■ (By G, V. Deshuublh) ■« 

The path of Legislature to apply the Hindu Law 
to Suit the modern times is made unnecessarily 
complex by learned arguments. If an attempt is 
made to remove only the worse features, than it is 

f iecemeal, and contrary to established principles of 
urisprudence; and comprehensive codification is 
suggested. On the other hand, any such suggestion 
is regarded as radical, revolutionary and as an 
attempt to uproot ancient Hindu Law, culture and 
tradition. 

i Better is not uncommonly the enemy of the Good* 
And as what is according to the principles of 
Hinduism is more likely to be accepted by the 
Hindu Community, 1 am directing your attention to 
the position of Hindu woman as mother, daughter 
and wife et n*, in relation to my Bill before the 
Assembly. 

The position of the Hindu women So the Hindu 
Family is perplexing. In the old scriptures and Jaw 
books the highest sentiments are mixed with common 
expressions* Is there any explanation ? The modern 
method in science and research if applied to this 

•Clrouliir J-H srplAnktiaq of hL b WoiTifia'i Right* to Property 

Bill to ol tltf ljOgUlAtiTO A Bflomb 1 
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very respectable subject is nut likely to be fruitless- 
I am therefore making an attempt to see light in 

darkness, realpatiaar.cam 

In the family the primary relations with respect to 
women are three: those of mother, daughter, and 
wife* I propose to deal with these relations in the 
family according to the views of the old law-givers. 

Mother \—The mother's position with respect to 
distribution of wealth in the family is mcontestible. 
This is in accordance with the high position the 
mother occupies in Hindu Religion* She is greater 
than the father and the preceptor. At the time of 
the division, either during the lifetime of the father 
or after his death, she gets equal share with the sons. 
From Yajnavalkya ( 16.124 ) by every law-giver this 
position is maintained. Vayas accords the same 
right of equal shares even to childless wives of the 
father; and Brihsspati gives equal shares even to 
stepmothers (25*64 ), 

Daughters —Coming to the daughter's position no 
modern can surpass them in their natural and noble 
sentiments about the daughter, Manu the oldest 
law-giver of the Hindus pronounced The son is 
oneself; The daughter is equal to the son, when 
oneself is living as the daughter how can any one 
else inherit, ( 1,130 ). Yajnavalkya says:—The 
daughter and her son are equal to a legitimate 
son, (129). The same is expressed by Narada 
(13,50, I3.50j) “Daughter is equally his Issue; she 
also prolongs his line/' Brihaspatl, **she is. derived 
from his limbs. How can any body else take the 
father's wealth when she is there. 1 * (25, 55, 56). All 
these law-givers are of the opinion that when a 
daughter is living, in default of the son she inherits 
and no other can inherit the father's estate. 

It may be pointed out for the information of 
the non-Hindu that for purpose of inheritance a 
classification was made of the daughters as;— 

1 * Appointed-Futrika, ■„ - l - 

2 , Married. 

3, Unmarried. . , < . j 

The first was based on religion and the others 

evidently on equity. But the old law-givers seem 
broad-minded enough not to attach any importance 
to the religious distinction. . .* 

Brihaspatt and Farashar (15- 57) do not trouble 
whether she is appointed or not. They give her the 
right ot inheritance from the father. The ceremony 
of the appointment itself seem to have lost importance 
even in Mann’s time, and a daughter could be 
appointed merely by the intention (Manu). But the 
distinction based on equity was taken up and nearly 
hi I the lawgivers give preference to unmarried; and 
unprovided over married ones. This right of parental 
estate was in the absence of the son, but one will 
carry a very wrong impression of these law-givers if 
It is thought that they left the daughters at the 
mercy of the relatives. Manu who has been so much 
maligned is the greatest protagonist of equal shares. 
On the death of the mother ail uterine brothers aud 
sisters, the sahodaras and bhaginis, divide the mother's 
estate equally'(! . 192), Even when the father is alive 
the mother's property belongs to her issue, her' Fraja 
which means both sons as well as daughters, (I . 195). 
Deval also is of same opinion that mother's property 
is common to both her sons and maiden daughters. 

But what about the father's property! 1 

I will subsequently show that women's property, 
the stridhan of the Hindu woman was not inconsider¬ 
able as is supposed in Hindu law today; otherwise 
equal inheritance of daughter and son, and the 
residue in the mother's estate after paying off the 
mother's debt, in the mother's insignificant estate 


would be meaningless;—but to come back to the 
father's property! 

i Brothers were enjoined under threat of degradation, 
more obligatory than the civil law, to give a quarter 
share of theirs to their sisters, Bbaginis (Manu I . 118), 
Vishnu even suggested shares proportionate to the 
ate to the son's shares. 

In the old days there might be some justification 
for some of the commentators to interpret this 
quarter share as in lieu of marriage expense, although 
healthy commentators were not wanting like 
Medothithi and Vijnancshar the author of Mitakshara 1 
which is the alleged law for many of the Hindu in 
India, vfrho condemn the practice of substituting 
marriage expenses for the definitely expressed 
mandatory quarter share, 

PROBLEMS OF MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS IN INDI A * 

.. (By E. Sambayya.) 

About eighteen months ago, a big sensation was 
caused in Nagpur by a case of double suicide. A 
Parsee young woman and a Hindu youth, both 
students of the local college, committed suicide by 
drowning themselves in a lake, as their friendship was 
disapproved and marriage disallowed. Again, the 
three sisters of a Calcutta family left a note behind 
them, saying that they were going to commit suicide 
by swallowing opium in order to relieve the anxiety of 
their father, who had to find large sums of money for 
their dowry in order to marry them off. 

These two sad incidents are fairly representative of 
some of the diffculties that confront the Indian 
students today. Undoubtedly it is In the realm of 
friendship and marriage that most of their problems 
lie* The difficulties are due to the fact that India is 
still in the throes of adjusting itself to new ideologies 
and practices, and that young folk-are usually quick 
at the uptake as compared with their seniors at home. 
The youth of India today represents a generation of 
men and women which is called upon to perform the 
difficult task ■ of -assimilating the best in Western 
civilization while conserving that which is of abiding 
value in its national culture- Thus the problem 
resolves itself into a problem of the discrimination of 
values. 

Conduction is very common in India 1 nowadays. 
There is a great desire on the part of men and women 
Students to know and to understand one another, and 
to contract friendships which may or may not ripen 
into marriage, 11 is the fear of gossip and criticism 
that drives the young folks to resort to clandestine 
methods. Thus, while - - healthy companionship 
between sexes is advocated in theory, it is not allowed 
in practice. Another instance of the clash of youth 
with the older generation is in the interpretation of 
if personal freedom”.- The parents of girls are wilting 
to let their daughters study in colleges, are ready to 
give them a liberal education, but do not let their 
children exercise freedom in chopsing a partner. 

The rise in the standard of living, and the acute 
unemployment in the country, have been responsible 
for the growing disinclination among young men with 
regard to marriage. A number of young men refuse to 
marry because they cannot afford iL The result ia that D 
there are numbers of young women in the country 
today who wish to get married but cannot find 
husbands. The dowry system, which has by no 
means disappeared, is responsible to some extent for 
bringing about this situation. It is tragic that our 
young men and women feel impotent when they are 
face to face with evils such as the dowry system and 
the caste system., 

1^* The Student World Geneva. 
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m Savings Book accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rales on application.* 1 The Bank acts as Eiecutor and 
Trustee under Willi and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee butines* generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application! v 

The Bank grants acoommodatiou o£ terms to bs 
amagod againat approved security. '* >* ; u *v-- - j ■ i * 
LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, 
Tbo Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertake* the mis 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
Stock at moderate charge* pmticultn of which may be had 
Crd application. ..... A, G* GRAY. 

t . Manager, 

-- the_I 


Central Bank of India, Ld. 

‘ SAVINGS BANK.' 

. ''’If! 

Money saved wisely in these day* brings Happiness 
and when spent nnwfaely, it bring* over whelming 
debt*, worry, distress and unhappiness. 

- Make therefore a regular Saving by opening' * 

HOME SAVINGS SAFE ACCOUNT 

with m and earn interest --On Dally balances 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Before hiring a Safe In any of the .Safe Deposit 
Vault* of Bombay, you are requested to visit our 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide in 
oar favour u other* have done, 

S, N. POCHKHANAWALA, 

Managing Director* 


THE .BOMBAY' PROVINCIAL 
“CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. 
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It 

R, D, 0*rt*y*. * ‘ 

0- P. Muxdenliw^r. l:^q 4 
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Prof, V. 0* Kilt,* 
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D, W. Rinb, Esq., 

F. B, Ijttmighvar, E*q_ 
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SHARE CAPITAL ^ * -A* 

(Pally Paid) * mm * ' mm ' 1 mm Ri>. IS.UC.poe 

1 DEPOSITS find for on* year **£ cberter at tongtr period* 
are aao«£ted, Ra4™ mnA other partfaalarfl may b* 

bum tb« imdtreignftd, 

t. CURRENT AOOOUSTS 
Boolstla* lind ludlTida*la IdW 
tut *D«diag B*. 1,00,000. 

t. BAVINOS BANK DEPOSITS era aooepteV *n* tal(«»rl 
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*. Lulled on dUtrlat and tAhm town* c 


a*o«rtala*d on appUoatlom 

ft. T be Back fina tuna only ragUtarad Co-nporathw SootetUi (a 
IbB Bombay PreaLdantjy, on Ik* EwammeDdaUou el tha EheUtr*.*. 
CSocpwabra SocLotl(*, Bombay PreddAmy, 

ff, Aooounto are audited quarterly by * firm el Inoorcnrau 
AeoountaiiW and yoarly by a Spoalai Gorarnmont Audita. 
Quarterly statement* of financial pwl tic it an pubiubal b khi 

« Bombay Qoiwmmeut G»Httei^ 

V VAISOJSrH U msbta, 

* l ^ , V Mauagln^DtaKrtct,* 


VERT IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS, 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922, 
known as the Mala via Conference, * 

The reminiscence? of Lord Reading 
recently published 1 by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important. information about the 
negotiations ..between Lord Reading's 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists. The MaJavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Reports ^contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence including correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi, 
Price As* 8 including Postage* 
For (7opm Ajiply toi — 

, The Manager, 

Indian Social Reformer, 
Kamaks hi House, 
Bandra, Bombay 20. 
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CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION* J 

realpatidar.com - 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
of the many uses of cement and concrete. 

' # All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 

now through the Association* at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors^ 

1 ■ * The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 

ts to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking* 

* # The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 

. producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 

' Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
r uttermost* 

* The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— 
its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. 

* For^further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA," 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

If you arc interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
Construction, write to JP. O* BOX 39?\ Bombay, quoting refer ence /, S* R./36 . 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 


For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
H, H, the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 

1 Q 51 Tf F r 1 ■Jj 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. AATARAJAN. 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 ("inland), 5sh. (foreign), and §2 (U. S. A*), postage and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamakshi House, Bandra, Bombay 20. 
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MNDIAN*SOCIAL*REFORMER. 


2 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 

_ Orflc* 3 - HAH AHSHI BAUHE, kANDBA, BOMBAY. *0. Editor s — K. NA TA RAJAN* 


£ Annual Subscription (inland) Rs. 7-8-0 (Foreign) Rs. 10-0-0. 

5 . Vol. XLVI. BOMBAY—SATURDAY AUGUST .8, 1030. No. 49 

*1 ' -. ' ' * ' - 

«G w l be » bartb a» truth, and as uu com promising u justice ; I am in earnest^—I will not equivocate—I will not ' 

> «xcuie, 1 will not retreat m single ineh~And i wilt be heard" WILLIAM Lloyd Garrison in the Liberator, 


CONTENTS 

Sir Ekamxmkham CheUy on the 
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A Post Offlfl* Circular. 

IL JE. Mr. Rao on the Rctorme% 
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Widow Remarriage and 
Property. 
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DM, 

Widow Marriage end Hindu 
Society. 

Wives in Hindu Law, 

Cute Ln Modem Hinduism. 

A Plea for the Middle aged. 


NOTES 


The Late Mr J* D, Gandby:—We deeply 
regret to record the death of Mr. J, D* Gandhy 
of Messrs. Tata Sons, at the age of 76* last 
Monday. He seems to have been in his usual 
good health till that night when he suddenly 
passed away. In him we lose one who for 
many years was a good friend and to whose 
encouragement and support the Reformer is 
much indebted. We convey to his family our 
deepest sympathy. 


A Post OHfce Circular*—Some time back a 
correspondent sent us a circular issued by the 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs stating 
that no articles should be transmitted by post, 
bearing certain stamped impressions or photo¬ 
graphs or writings* These were* exhortations to 
boycott British or any other class of goods or to 
carry out any other form of boycott; portraits of 
any prominent leader of the civil disobedience 
movement; words like “Swatantra India** or 
others meaning separated India; and such Other 
matter manifestly. and specifically intended to 
further the civil disobedience movement. The 
circular seemed to us i inopportune and 
unnecessary at the present time—it w r as dated 
28 th May of the current year—and we thought 
it proper to refer to the Director-General before 
commenting on it. The Director-General 
in reply says that the notice is identical with 
one issued cn the J5th August 1930 aod 
repeated on the 5th May 1 032. It was repeated 
this year also in order to remind postal 
officials and the public that the instructions 
contained therein had not lapsed* As regards 
the prohibition of slogans for the boycott of 
goods, as Mr. Bewoor points out, the Postal 
Service is not only a national but an interna¬ 
tional service, and it is not desirable to allow such 
phrases on the covers of articles trans¬ 
mitted through it. Exhortations to 'Buy 
Swadeshi** are expressly declared in the notice 
under reference not to come within the prohibition. 


* J 

As regards the use of photographs, the Director- 
General is issuing instructions that ho action 
should be taken in pursuance of the particular 
clause of the order for the present, in recogni¬ 
tion of the fact that the civil disobedience 
movement is not being actively pursued at present* 
With reference to the last general clause 
empowering Postal officials to seJaifo the Dead 
Letter Office articles on which are inscribe^ 
words which they consider objectionable, instruc¬ 
tions have already been issued that all doubtful 
cases should be referred to higher authority 
before action is taken under it. The Director- 
General assures us that there need not be, 
therefore, any apprehension regarding , the 
possibility of abuse of the powers given to the 
staff in this respect. , ‘ 

H* E- Mr- Rao on the .Reforms a —The acting 
Governor of the Central Provinces, Mr* Ragha- 
vendra Rao, in the course of a speech some days 
ago advised Indians to over-look the denials and 
fix their minds on the concessions to their claims 
to self-government in the new Constitution. Un¬ 
like Sir Shanmukham Chetty who sought to 
support this course by. reference to historical 
precedents, Mr. Rao reeommended it as a 
commonsense proposition dictated by circum¬ 
stances* Both Sir , Shanmukham and Mr. 
Rao, it is interesting to note, began their 
political careers as Congressmen, Mr, Rao is 
still in externals a Congressite— dhoti, coat, 
Gandhi cap, all in khaddar,— conspicuous among 
his British staff; while Sir Shanmukham, Dewan 
of the most orthodox and conservative Prince 
in the country, prefers the European costume, 
hat, boot and tie- That is by the way, 
Mr, Rao's method, is ; that of the fable d power 
of the swan to separate milk from water. This 
may be possible to those who look on the new 
constitution as an . adulterated mixture of 
autocracy, bureaucracy and democracy, in which 
the last is bound to come to the top in the long 
run. But. not to those to whom the new 
constitution is a repudiation of the supreme end 
to which Indian history points as India's national 
destiny. The Government of India Act is the 
ancient maxim of ‘divide and rule’ embodied in a 
statute* The . country is split up into a number 
of watertight piovioces in the name of auto¬ 
nomy; the people are divided in airtight elector¬ 
ates in the name of protection of minorities; in 
the States, the Princes are alienated from their 
people in order to fit them into a strange kind 
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of federation. How is it possible to work this 
hotch-potch arrangement so as to advance 
national interests, the foremost of which is soli¬ 
darity ? Because this is impossible! the Govern¬ 
ment of India from the time of Warren Hastings 
developed on the lines of a strong central 
Govern meat. What i s no t ge ne ral 1 y understood is 
that the elimination of the Government of India 
as the central Government transfers the political 
centre of gravity from Delhi to London. The 
success of the Hoare scheme—inspired by the 
same ideas as the Hoare-Laval pact—will be a 
disastrous set-back to the whole course of 
Indian history, IF it fails, there will be a chance 
of our being able to raise on its ruins a stable 
structure in conformity with the synthetic 
genius of the country. 

The Spanish Deadlock :—The revolt against 
the republican regime in Spain, has developed 
into a movement for the restoration of the 
monarchy. Prince Juan, third son and heir 
presumptive the ex-King, has arrived at 
the headq^rters of the insurgents- The 
Government as well as the rebels claim victories. 
Every message claiming that the Republican 
Government has the situation under control, is 
followed by news of the capture of some import¬ 
ant position by the rebels. Other European 
countries are watching developments in Spain* 
France and Russia are apprehensive of Italian 
and German help to the rebel forces; and Italy and 
Germany tear that France and Russia are sup¬ 
porting the republican government, Mr. Lawrence 
A. Femsworth, writing in the July Foreign 
Affairs analysed the various parties and forces at 
work in Spain and asked * “Gan the Republic 
weather the storm ? Can it ride through the 
revolutionary waves that from all sides beat upon 
it, coming to a safe harbour at last ?’ His 
answer is. Yes and No. “No one who has 
observed the determined persistence of the revo* 
lutionary forces,” he writes, “their resurgence 
after repeated repressions, can doubt that the 
revolutionary tide is deep and strong ...On the 
other hand, no one who observes the earnestness 
with which another class of men are bent upon 
creating a new Republican Spain, will reject 
the possibility—and the hope—that in the end 
they will triumph. 1 * The possibility of the 
triumph of the anti-Re publican are largely 
due to the fact that the Spanish character 
is much too individualistic to accept 
either Socialism or Communism as a guiding 
principle. Then, again, the Spaniard is a 
mystic. At the fourth International Conference 
of the National Confederation of Labour held in 
Saragpsa in May last, it was declared that 
“religion has a primordial origin and objective *. 
to give unity to that spiritual inquietitude which 
the investigation into the beginning and the end 
of things, closely bound to being and not-being, 
to the life and death of things, is capable of 
awakening in man.” The Spanish Communists do 
not aim at abolishing religion as in Soviet Russia, 
They are for religious reform, “If religions 
were cleansed of its parasitical elements, the 


religious orders and the clergy, there would 
disappear those causes of friction which exist 
between religion and the people/* Another fact 
making for the opposition to the Republic, is 
that Spain's most glorious achievements and 
memories are bound up with Monarchy, 

Widow Remarriage and Property We publish 
this week the second and concluding part of Sir 
Manubhai Mehta's able discussion of social 
reform problems, in particular marriage problems, 
in his presidential address at the meeting of the 
Bombay Social Reform Association on the 
anniversary of the passing of the Widow 
Marriage Act. Sir Manubhai starting from the 
Widow Marriage Act has covered almost the 
entire field of Hindu marriage reform—raising 
of the marriage age, inter-caste marriage, the 
question of unequal marriages and the dowry 
problem. Dealing with the position of widows 
after marriage Sir Manubhai expresses the view 
that a widow must sever old ties before she enters 
on another marriage. He accordingly suggests 
that her interest in the property of her deceased 
husband should terminate and that her children 
by him should go under the guardianship of the 
deceased man’s relatives. It is hard to believe 
that the relatives will take better care of the 
children than their mother though she 
may remarry. Sir Manubhai does not 
apparently attach much importance to the 
fact that under the Widow Marriage Act, a widow 
who remarries loses her use of her first husband’s 
property while a widow who does not marry but 
is unfaithful to him, is left in the full enjoyment 
of his estate. This is an important reason for 
changing the Act, The Mysore Bill now 
before the Representative Assembly, provides 
that the remarried widow continues to enjoy 

f ossessioa of the deceased husband's estate, 
Jnless the man expressly forbade remarriage, 
the woman is left in possession of his property 
and as guardian of his children. The Mysore 
Bill seems a more equitable measure and we 
should like its provisions to be adopted in British 
India as well. 

A Hillingdon Job A few months before he 
was due to vacate office, Lord Willingdon created 
a new post called Secretary of the Executive 
Council and appointed his Private Secretary! 
whom he had brought with him "from Canada, 
Mr, Eric Meiville, to it. One of the first things 
one heard of on the accession of the new Viceroy, 
Lord Linlithgow, was that Sir Eric Melville was 
going on short leave to England As he had 
returned from that country only a few months 
previously, having been sent there to learn the 
work of the Cabinet Secretary in preparation for 
the new office, the public at once understood that Dn 
Lord Linlithgow, about whose antipathy to the 
Willingdonian regime stories are current, did 
not care to have this nominee of his predecessor 
as the custodian of the transactions of his 
Cabinet; and it surmised that Sir Eric will not 
return from his leave to resume charge of the 
post. This is what happened. Sir Eric has 
been appointed principal Private Secretary to 
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one of the brothers of the King-, the Duke of 
York. His Royal Highness is heir presumptive 
to the British throne but, at present, his duties 
are more or less of a ceremonial and humdrum 
character- Sir Eric is most unlikely to have 
accepted the job if he had a chance of retaining 
his place in the hub of affairs in this country. 
It is now announced that the post itself will be in 
abeyance and that the acting incumbent wit! 
revert to his normal duties in the political Depart¬ 
ment. The Government of India has all along 
managed to do without a Secretary to the 
Executive Council of the Governor-General* 
Under the new Act it will have much less to do 
than at present as the autonomous provinces 
will relieve it of many of its functions. The 
creation of the new appointment at this time 
was without justification and Lord Linlithgow 
has done well to relieve the Indian Treasury of 
the cost of the Secretary and his office, which 
can not be less than a lakh of rupees a year. 
Students’ Charter :—A conference of students 
was held in Bombay last week end at which a 
document styled u the Students’ Charter of 
Rights and Obligations ,T was adopted. The 
Conference, though it disavowed all connection 
with the recent Matriculation demonstration, was 
obviously much under the influence of the 
emotions aroused thereby- Although the 
Charter is said to be one of rights and 
obligations, we have not been able to find a 
single item in it which is in the nature of an 
obligation. Apparently, a student's obligation 
is discharged by being a student* Parents and 
guardians must consider themselves under an 
obligation to students for their consenting to be 
students. The term “ student’' includes infants 
over two or three years of age in Montessori 
schools as well as men and women of twenty and 
twenty-five in post-graduates. It is not easy to 
discover a basis of collective rights or obliga¬ 
tions in tills heterogeneous group in vastly 
different stages of brain and bodily development. 
In India at the present day a very small 
proportion of children attend schools; a very 
large proportion of parents send their children 
to school at considerable sacrifice* To the 
mature mind the most urgent problem in the 
educational sphere is how to get all children of 
school-going age into schools- The so called 
rights of the small minority who are fortunate 
enough to be enrolled in some educational 
institution is not an urgent one, if indeed there 
is any such problem- We print this week a 
short summary of Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar’s 
address to Madras college students, Mr. Rajar 
gopalachariar is a Congressman of the orthodox 
school* His admonition to students to “observe 
Strict discipline, discarding all bad taste and bad 
manners** is a timely one. It is also significant 
as a recognition of the fact that students^demon¬ 
strations do little to advance the political cause 
of a country, Asa matter of fact*left to them¬ 
selves few students are anxious to interrupt their 
studies by indulging in activities which achieve 
nothing beyond attracting public notice. 


The Singapore Reform :—We have received 
the first number of a Ercjlish monthly devoted to 
social reform published at Singapore. In an 
editorial on the need for such a journal In 
Singapore, we read: l- The “Reform” declares, as 
its very name implies/ a crusade against all super¬ 
stition that disgrace the Tamil Samuthayam- 
It stands for 1 rationalism- Its advent in our 
midst is none too soon* An irrational and even 
ignoble sway of custom and convention is allowed to 
reign supreme in our society* The cloak of religion 
is now not only the mask for the predatory and 
pillaging parasitical priests of all our castes, but 
is also panoply of all tyranny and hypocrisy that 
freely prey on our social life and needs* Tyranny 
and havoc stalk in the name of religion at all 
times and in all places . n It would seem that 
the new journal takes its inspiration from the 
so called Self-Respect Movement in Southern 
India, which considers it derogatory to one’s self** 
respect to believe in religion, , Our Singapore 
friend will find if he enqui^s into tho 
subject that so far from rellgarla* being the 
cause of social stagnation it 'fids always 
been the inspirer of ■ progress ' in India 
and elsewhere- India expects its children 
overseas to think for themselves and to contribute 
to national progress by the widening of their 
outlook resulting from their experience outsido 
this country* It will be a pity if they nave 
nothing more to tell us than what they gather of 
happenings in the homeland- The Reform can 
make itself a valuable source of information to 
people in India if it would devote some of its 
pages to the description of the reactions to the 
Malayan environment of Indian society and culture 
which Indians in Singapore have carried with 
them. 

Buddhism in India:—Commenting on Mrs* 
Suzuki’s statement in the Young East that the 
Buddhism taught in HI nay ana is thoroughly 
individualistic whereas Mahay ana is noted for 
its doctrine of Parinamana, that is, turning over 
of one’s own merits to others, Mr* P. P, 
Siriwardhana writes in the Maha&odhii “Sri 
Rahula Sankrityayana Thera has told us that 
one of the causes of the disappearance of 
Buddhism from India was the introduction of 
Vajrayana, Wherever any doctrine foreign to 
the spirit of the true Dhamma was grafted on 
to the main body of Dhamma, the Buddhists 
began to show signs of deterioration with 
the deplorable result of Dhamma being sub¬ 
merged in forms and ceremonies utterly useless 
either for the emancipation of the lust*ridden 
mind or for the healthy and happy life of 
mankind,'’ As evidence of the zeal of the 
Hinayanists of Ceylon in the cause of their 
Dhamma, the writer cites a passage from the 
“History of Indian Shipping and Maritime 
Activities’' by Radhakamal Mukherjee stating 
that a number of Missions including monks and 
nuns sailed from Ceylon to China in the fifth 
century and that it was a group of nuns from 
Ceylon who established the Bikkhuni order In 
China* 
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re BOMBA Y. August 3,1936. 

sir shanmukham chetty on the 

NEW CONSTITUTION. 

Madras papers publish the full text of the 
address which Sir Shanmukham Chetty, Dewan 
of Cochin, delivered at the Maharaja’s College, 
Emakulam, on ** Parliamentary Democracy and 
India. ” As was appropriate to the occasion—it 
was the Jubilee Memorial Lecture—and the 
audience, Sir Shanmukham’s address was largely 
devoted to the theory of his subject* But it was 
not altogether an abstract disquisition* “Though 
it can not by any means be contended, ” he main¬ 
tained, “that the new constitution has given us the 
fullest political freedom, yet l am of opinion that 
it would give the fullest opportunity to work 
out our destinies, 1 ' If it does that, “fullest 
political freedom" may be left to come in its 
own time. The contention of those who are 
opposed to that the new constitution does 
not give ^a tair chance of working out our 
destinies. Sir Shanmukham himself, after 
laying down his broad proposition, immediately 
indicated its qualifications. * c If the new 
constitution is worked in a spirit of goodwill 
and cooperation, it will in practice result in the 
establishment of a Parliamentary Democracy in 
India. If the Indian Ministers grasp the 
realities of the situation and face the 
problems of Government in a practical 
manner without being merely visionaries and 
if the Governor-General and the Provincial 
Governors realise the supreme responsibility 
that lies on their shoulders in guiding the Indian 
Ministers, the numerous safeguards would 
become dead letters and we would have what is 
called Dominion Status i n I ndia/ 1 Domi nion 
Status, as we have repeatedly said, is not the 
crown and consummation of India’s destiny. 
But for the moment we let it pass* Sir 
Shanmukham's whole argument, as stated in 
the sentences quoted above, rests on a series 
of question-begging propositions. Are the 
method and provisions of the constitution 
such as to evoke goodwill and the- spirit 
of cooperation among Indians who are called 
upon to work it ? 'What are the Realities* of the 
situation which Indian Ministers should grasp in 
a ‘practical 1 manner without being mere isiom 
arias? These are the questions which Sir 
Shanmukham should have answered. Instead, 
he left them unanswered and proceeded to 
establish his claim on the analogy of the British 
constitution. 

In the British constitution, the Dewan said, 
there are extraordinary powers vested in the 
Crown which corresponds i to some of the 
safeguards in the new Indian Constitution. “No 
one has contended/! he added, '‘that the exist¬ 
ence of these extraordinary powers in the Crown 
made the British Constitution less democratic/' 
He forgot .that the Crown in the British 
Constitution does not represent “the personal 


and individual discretion'’ of the Governor- 
General and Governors in the new Government 
of India Act* Sir Shanmukham has perhaps 
not come across a recent authoritative repudia¬ 
tion of the right of the King to act inde¬ 
pendently of his Ministers* When King Edward 
VIII held a reception of foreign representa¬ 
tives on the conclusion of the funeral obsequies 
of his father, it was noticed that His Majesty 
showed more attention to the German Foreign 
Minister than to the guests from other 
countries. This gave rise to concern in Paris, 
and Sir John Simon felt called upon to broad¬ 
cast an French the constitutional position of the 
British Sovereign. “In years gone by,'' he 
declared, “the Kings of England exercised great 
personal power. One of our writers has aptly 
remarked that the King of England in his 
relations with his Ministers has kept three 
‘rights'*—the right to be informed, the right 
to advise and the right to warn. Nowadays 
the King always acts on the advice of his 
Ministers who themselves are responsible to 
Parliament.” Sir Shanmukham will find much 
revealing material on this question in Guedetla's 
two volumes, “ The Queen and Mr. Gladstone/' 

Also in the relations of the Asquith Cabinet with 
King Edward VII over its Parliament Bill and 
the proposal to appoint Indians to the Executive 
Council of the Governor-General. 

There are many other things in Sir Shanmu¬ 
kham's address which are of more than doubtful 
accuracy. He does not seem to have understood the 
significance of the recent accession to power of the 
Buim Cabinet, the present Government of France, 

If he had, he would have found it necessary to 
modify greatly his observations on the French 
Parliamentary system, especially the one about 
the personnel of Cabinets remaining the same 
though the . Cabinets themselves change very 
often. The fact is that the precedents on which 
Sir Shanmukham based most of his thesis, are, 
or are fast becoming, out of date. Free Trade, 
the Gold Standard, Cabinet solidarity, sheet- 
anchors of the British Constitution for over 
a century, have . gone by the board, 

“We are all Socialists now/' bemoaned Sir 
William Harcourt fifty years ago when old-age * 
pensions, sick insurance not to mention unemploy¬ 
ment doles, were beyond 1 the wildest dreams of.. 
reformers. Sir Shanmukham, at a loss to define 
’fundamentals’ omvhich political parties should, 
according to him, be agreed, fixes upon belief in 
democracy and private property. He is the 
Dewan of the progressive state of Cochin which 
he would hardly be ii he had himself faith 
in democracy a s the sole form of government 
under which a people can prosper. Then, agaiiliar.COm 
Sir Shanmukham seems to have a profound 
belief in the efficacy of the British party 
system—a belief which is not shared by 
Mr. Baldwin. When the National Government 
was formed, Mr.. Baldwin heaved a sigh of relief 
at the thought that there would be no more 
“party, dog-fights” As for private property, 
opponents of the Congress should be profoundly 
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grateful to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru for having 
persemed them with this ** slogan n when they 
were at a bir an election cry. They have 

fastened on it like limpets and, though the 
Pandit has repeatedly declared that political 
freedom is the immediate object and that 
Socialism is only a matter for study, and though 
they know well that other Congress leaders have 
publicly dissented from the Pandits opinions, 
they persist in making Out that the Congress 
stands for abolition of private property, 
religion and family life ! Though Soviet 
Russia is the only country in which private proper¬ 
ty has been formally abolished, in most countries, 
including Great Britain, it is now but a shadow 
of what it used to be. It is not necessary to 
abolish private property as an Institution if 
we change our understanding of it as an Idea. 

Sir Shanmukham told his audience that the 
great thing in democracy was initiative in the 
hands of popular Ministers; and that for the first 
time it Is conferred on Indian Ministers by the 
new constitution,. The right of veto vested 
in the G over hops and the Governor-General 
does not, in his opinion, take away from 
the efficacy of the power of initiative. He 
forgets that the veto is over and above 
a number of prohibitions both as regards 
the sphere and the tcope of the Minister's 
powers. Moreover, it is not so much the actual 
exercise of the veto, as the psychological effect 
of its existence as a check on his initiative, 
which would hamper the freedom of the Minister, 
Such freedom as he may have, will be by 
sufferance oi the Governor-General or Governor 
and not as of right. As we remarked at an early 
stage of the discussion, the success of a Minister 
in the new constitution will depend either on his 
complete acquiescence in the Governor's wishes 
or on bis ability to thiow dust in the eyes of 
that functionary as regards ' his own. Sir 
Shanmukham’s address is a clever piece of 
special pleading for the ne w constitution in the 
garb of an academic lecture, 

Mp. Ampltlal Seth’s Statement.'— The 
following- is a literal translation of Mr. Amriti&l Seth's 
statement - h Why I did net go to Karachi? Why I am 
not standing as a candidate for the Assembly? Such 
questions and inquiries are being made and it seems to 
*» that I should once for all explain my position. By 
doing so the curtain between the public and myself will 
be removed and at the same time the weight on my 
conscience will be removed- There are allegations of 
certain Impurities !□ my private life. I am not going to 
defend these allegations, because they are true to a great 
extent. I have admitted these charges before my friends 
am! today £ am admitting them before the public. I am 
sincerely sorry fur thrsn and £ am to-day declaring my 
repentance publicly. In these circumstances today it is 
my duty to disappear from the public eye. I am the 
managing Director of the Kanpur Institution. I have 
already given up all control over the •'Foolchab'* (a weekly 
paper published, In Ranpur), From today I am in no 
way responsible for the policy, publication, propaganda of 
this paper as wed as the activities of the Kanpur 
Institution. I am abo the Managing Director of the 
Bombay Institution. I desire to retire from it as mrly as 
possible and I am taking all steps for that. But 
** Janma BhumP® will carry on its work as usual. Thus l 
am retiring from all public life. X am taking leave of 
the public . 11 


THE SIND OBSERVER. 

Of the three partied to a modern newspaper which 
has the dominant voice-—the public, the proprietor 
or the editor ? A combination of any two ol these 
h strong enough to quash the third. A popular 
editor can defy a proprietor to a considerable extent, 

A proprietor who has his public behind him, can 
exasperate any editor into resigning from the editor¬ 
ship or carrying out his instructions. An editor 
working in sympathy with his newspaper proprietor 
can thrust any- paper on the reading public. Of 
the three, the public b the least conscious in normal 
times of its two collaborators. It buys its paper 
each day and there is an end to it But editor and 
proprietor are always conscious, and painfully so, of 
the presence of each other and, in the background, 
of the reading public. It is the fear of losing 
readers that keeps the two in a state of 
armed neutrality, but neutrality all the same. In the 
case of the Sind Observer there seems to have been 
no peace and little understanding between proprietor 
ana editor. Mr. K* Poonniah, the editor whose recent 
dismissal has roused public interest in the rights of 
journalists throughout the country, has issued his 
statement. His supporters have reiterated his position 
times out of number. Pandit JawaharJal has taken 
up cudgels on his behalf. Now Setti Fakirjefe CowasjL 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and chief 
financier of the Observer^ has published a long 
explanation giving the other point of view, why 
Mr. Poonniah was sent off summarily from the 
paper. And the Karachi Municipality, after considering 
a resolution to boycott the Sind Observer „ has 
decided to leave the matter to be settled by Mr, 
Poonniah and Mr. Fakirjee. So far as one can 
look into the future, one might conclude that Mr, 
Fakiijee is in fora hard time j Mr Poonniah has had the 
doubtful pleasure of becoming a public hero by 
ruining the patient work of sixteen years and the 
Sind public is loft without a newspaper which it can 
implicitly trust. No newspaper, it is true* tells its 
reading public everything but every one of them 
thrives on the faith of its readers that it gives an 
accurate picture of events. The tbe Poonniah-Fakirjee 
controversy has left the Karachi public more sophisti¬ 
cated than it was before. 

To an outsider the details of the dispute as 
revealed by the fuff statements of the parties con¬ 
cerned are disillusioning. When the first short reports 
were received in Bombay most readers concluded 
that Seth Faklijee was a very conservative business¬ 
man who had been led by an impetuous editor 
into extremist paths; that Mr. Poonniah was an editor 
anxious to fill his newspaper with matter which would 
be read with interest by his public but was hampered 
by a nervous proprietor; and that both were 
Incompatible temperaments who had at last decided 
to part. The details tell a somewhat different 
story. There are many points on which Seth Fakirjeo 
is silent but Mr. Poonniah is eloquent. And there 
are a few Incidents in which Seth Fakujeti’s narrative 
supplements Mr. Poonniah’s story. But on the main 
issues there is agreement. The facts seem to tns to 
be, that Seth Fakiijee was fed up with journalism and 
bad asked Mr, Poonniah to negotiate for the sale of 
the Sind Observer, that in the meantime fid was QQpp 
seeking to run it as economically as possible, that 
Mr. Poonniah found this economy irksome and unjusti¬ 
fied b view of a monthly profit of Re. 3,000/-, that ho 
endured it in the hope that it was only temporary, 
and that the failure of negotiations made it impossible 
for the two to continue as proprietor and editor. 

It was only a question of whether they were 
to part in a friendly manner or as enemies. 

If 1 were Mr. Faklrjee, there is oo editor 
whom I would more dislike to have with me than 
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Mr, Poonniah. If I were Mr, Poonmah, Mr Fakirjee 
is the last man I should choose as proprietor. 
What surprises one is not why Mr. Poonniah and 
Seth Fakirjee parted company on July 20th but 
how they put up with each other all these months. 
Mr, Poonmah, it would appear from a letter written 
by him to Seth Fakirjee and published by the latter, 
was not satisfied with his salary—it bad suffered a 
Rs, 100 cut under Seth Fakiijee's management—on 
the Sind Observer, and had been threatening to leave 
the paper for some time and to start a half-anna daily 
with some ten others. If this was his intention* Mr, 
Poonniah could not have chosen a better time or a 
better way of leaving the Sind Observer, though it 
seems a little unfair to that paper and to Seth Faklrj-e. 
It also serves to explain why Mr. Poonmah who had 
put up with many humiliating condition 9 in the conduct 
of the Observe*, should find it difficult to accept the 
instruction from Seth Fakirjee that only Associated 
FVess news should be given about Pandit Jawahaxlaf, 
Congress, Socialist and States Peoples* Conference 
as well as speeches not of a propagandist nature. 

The procedure adopted, for instance, of communicat¬ 
ing Seth Fakirjee's ideas through an Assistant Editor 
was a thousand times more offensive and derogatory 
to the dignity of the editor. The restriction on the 
use of photographs—“The Editor was told," writes 
Seth Fakirjee, “that those who desired their photos 
to appear must pay for the block and for the space, 
as was asked by other newspaper..-.Photographs of 
individual persons or gatherings of persona shall not 
be given without the permission of the manag¬ 
ing director/’—made the position of the editor 
intolerable unless he was also the Managing 
Director, and most ludicruous of all was Seth 
Fakiijee's ' instruction regarding reports. It re¬ 
moved the need for any editor but a dummy 
one, “As little publicity as possible should be 
given to any individual member either in the 
Municipal Corporation or any other body, private or 
public, including the Legislative Assembly. 1 would 
suggest," says Seth Fakiqee^ “that instead of giving 
the names of the persons bringing in resolutions or 
amendments, it may be said that several resolutions 
and or amendments were brought before the meeting 
as under, on which discussion followed. During the 
discussion it was opined by several Corporators 
as under,*' 

- AH these changes would reduce a.newspaper to 
the level of a business letter, Mr- Fakirjee does 
not seem to have imbibed the principle that names 
make news. He has now apparently realised how 
impossible his position was. For after Mr, Foonnlah's 
departure, the Sind Observer has done alt that it 
was forbidden to do. It has published reports of 
the Socialist Conference, and more than that it has 
decided to illustrate its news with a, for Mr. Fakiijee, 
reckless disregard of expense. The face of Roosevelt 
smiles at the reader with no excuse and little 
justification from one issue of the post-Poonniah 
Observer, three girls in bathing costumes decorate 
another number and a whole page of pictures on 
August 1 tells the public that for Mr, Fakiijee the new 
year has rung in. It is but natural that Mr, Poonniah 
should regard the old policy aa a ruse to get him 
out of the office. I hope, however, that Seth Fakirjee 
keeps up hi a change of heart when the next editor 
comes on* If our newspaper proprietors under* 
went a course in Journalism, there will be leas 
friction with their editors- It surprises me that Mr, 
Poonniah stood all these restrictions and then 
exploded on to him a comparatively minor issue, 
the amount of space to be given to reports of Con*' 
ress, Socialist and States* Conferences. Mr. 
oonniah, so far as I know, has little s more than a 
journalist's interest in these political events, ; i j 


It will not be without interest to see who takes up 
the editorship- If Mr- Poonniah’s statements made it 
difficult for the Sind Observer to have a responsible 
journalist as editor, Seth Fakirjee 1 s declaration of the 
position makes it impossible.^ The management will 
have to adopt a more trustful attitude towards the editor. 
The new editor, whoever he may be for Seth Fakirjee 
has advertised the post, will have to print in the first 
issue of the Observer after he tak^s charge, a state¬ 
ment that he has been given wider discretion than Mr, 
Poonniah enjoyed as editor- Otherwise every 
photograph that appears will be assumed to be paid 
for—Sind leaders may even be prepared to pay for 
not getting their photographs printed in the Sind 
Observer —every report of a meeting in which names 
are omitted will be held to be in pursuance of the 
new journalism formulated by Seth Fakiijee. The 
very terms of the advertisement make a clarifi¬ 
cation of his position necessary for any future editor of 
the paper. And even then his -position will not be 
an enviable one, “Wanted for the Sind Observer 
one Editor and two sub*editors.--Approved applicants 
will be kept on probation for six months, and will 
be under the control of the Board of Directors in 
the matter of policy and conduct of the paper/ 1. 
Apparently this direct control applies to the 
sub-editors as well as the Editor. If what happened 
with the Assistant Editor is an indication of what 
we can expect from this, the new editor will have a 
regular vigilance committee watching over him at 
against the single supervisor who guarded Mr, Poon¬ 
niah for the Directors- 

Mr, Foonniah'o position will also be awkward- He 
at least had no excuse for not knowing what journa¬ 
lism is or, knowing it, not standing up for its ideal*. 
He should have tried to persuade Mr, Fakirjee that 
no newspaper could be carried on on the lines propos¬ 
ed by him. If he did not succeed, he should have 
resigned. What Mr. Poonniah seems to have done 
is either acquiesced in or ignored Seth Fakirjee'* 
instructions, Mr. Poonniah admits that he did a 
little of both with occasional protests to Setb 
Fakiijee, Seth Fakirjee's charge of insubordina¬ 
tion seems to show that he has, at times at any rate, 
ignored the instructions, a procedure which was 
fair neither to himself to the Board of Directors, 
or to the public. Eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty. The only weapon a journalist has 
against employers who regard him as their Servant* 
is a resignation always ready in bis pocket, sometimes, 
in his hand, Mr. Poonniah should not have waited 
for his dismissal. He should have offered to throw 
up his post at the first sign of interference, thrown it 
up on any actual restriction of his rights. That 
would have been a more fitting end to a record of 
sixteen devoted years' service on the paper, . But 
the reason for the deplorable developments on 
the Sind Observer is the total lack of respect for 
each other shown by proprietor and editor. It is 
useless to expect the . businessman and the idealist— 
and your true journalist is always an idealist'—to 
understand each other. 

sl 


Bengal Hindus And Communal Award: 

—The Governor of Bengal has received from the Marquess, 
of Zetland a reply to the recent memorial from Bengal 
Hindus seeking amendment of the Communal Award, The 
reply refers to the Secretary of State's speech in the 
House of Lords on the subject, in which he said that 
His Majesty's Government' would not propose any 
alteration of the Award except with the consent of the 
communities affected. He adds that there is no intention 
of departing from this undertaking of His M&jest>*s 
Government, and accordingly it would serve no useful 
purpose lor thorn to rediscuss at this stage the difficult, 
issues raised in the memorial. 
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ing that some Filipino leadership should lose it* 
balance and not make the utmost effort to maintain 
the liberty of the fourteen million people in the 
Island 

If the United States severs Its contact with the 
Philippine Islands and thereby partially permits a new 
authoritarian form of government to spring up in the 
Philippines we will have wasted the effort and time 
and money that have been used in the past thirty 
eight years in this Far Eastern Hemisphere. Just to 
cut adrift deliberately a people with whom we have 
been connected by our own choice for these years on 
the grounds of a pseudo desire for granting them 
independence while knowing full well that it is 
impossible for them to maintain freedom whether 
economically or politically, is about the poorest 
international attitude we have^permitted ourselves to 
indulge in for a long while. To allow an American 
Army officer to be elected field Marshal of the 
Philippine Army at a salary of F36,000,00, with 
perquisites of course, does not indicate that the 
United States is becoming world minded to the place 
where it is willing to make some sacrifices for larger 
international outlook* 

WIDOW MARRIAGE AND HINDU SOCIETY * 
(By Sir Manubhai Mehta) 

The one certain consequence of marriages in haste 
was repentance at leisure and a sudden woeful 
increase in the member of child widows—so grave 
as to seriously affect the decennial average for the 
worse. For whereas there had been a satisfactory 
fall of 30 per cent in the total number of Hindu 
widows during the last decade, the number of 
child widows at once shot up owing to the marriage 
madness that seized the people in the winter of 
1930* The returns for the number of child widow* 
between the age of 10 to 15 happily showed the 
same decrease of 30 per cent, thus indicating* 
that die girls mostly sacrificed to this marriage 
furore were infants below the age of 10. The number 
of infants widows between the ages of 5 and ten was 
102,293 in 19* L It went up to 105*482 or an increase 
of over 3,000 in one year alone, as shown by the 
census figures of 1931, The number of infant 
widows aged 4 swelled up to thrice their number and 
rose from 3,475 to 9(j7ti; white those aged five increased 
form 8,694 to 16,019, The tale of havoc created 
by the pig tailed pu edits could hardly have been, 
more harrowing. The inauguration of the Sards. 
Act has left a trail of onerous responsib!dies for the 
Indian social reformer of the future which I have no 
doubt he will never shirk* This terrible marriage 
epidemic which raged over the country in 1930 is 
also responsible for several other ills, which may 
even add to this onerous burden in the future. It 
has led to the falsification of census statistics for 
1931. Parents who were carried away by their 
contumacy into defiance of the law and who 
rushed headlong in to ill-assorted unions for their 
hapless infant daughters in anticipation of the 
penal provisions Imposed by the taw were equally 
anxious to conceal the fact of marriage when 
they registered the civil condition of members 
of their family in replies to questions by the 
census authorities. The census was taken immediately -C 
within one year of the marriages and many 
girls though really married were returned as un¬ 
married in suppression of the correct facts* How 
otherwise can one account for the wonderful result 
recorded in the census Report of there being 58,663*574 
married man as against only 66353*083 married 
women! When it is remembered that the term 
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MODERN IDEAS IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
fB¥ Walter Brook* Foley) 

- Sometimes tourists in touching the coastal cities 
of Oriental countries have a feeling that Western 
civilization has invaded the East Tar more than it 
actually has. This is true even of such a country as 
Japan which has learned its whole militaristic 
programme of aggression from the West. So much 
that js obvious in Oriental life i« superficial, (t is 
planted upon the foundation of ancient Oriental 
philosophical attitudes that are not destroyed but 
are somewhat latent. It would not take very much 
to eliminate the crust of Western habit that one sees 
along the coastlines of Oriental countries, 

I have been reading several books lately on the 
Philippines written in the middle of the nineteenth 
century by residents and visitors in the Islands. 
On the basis of that material* so far as the lives of 
millions of people here are concerned, there has been 
very little actual change. There are new roads 
everywhere which have been built almost entirely 
since the Americans first came* There are fairly 
good communication systems which are available 
except in times of typhoons. There are air services 
to different sections of the Islands, Coastal 
steamers carry passenges in comfort to major ports. 
Apartment houses are being built in the city of 
Manila* Health conditions have greatly improved. 
But the normal attitudes of mind on the part of the 
Philippine millions are about what they have been 
for a hundred years. 

One will admit that a golf course built on. the site 
of the old moat around the Spanish walled city is 
better than stagnant water that used to stand there. 
One can appreciate the delightful chy of Baguio 
which is laid out almost Ilka a great national park at 
an elevation of five thousand feet in the mountains 
some one hundred and sixty miles north of Manila, 
But the ambition of the people does not approximate 
that of Japanese enterprise or of Chinese common 
sente. In other words it is going to take longer 
than thirty-eight years to create a lasting democracy 
in these Islands. 

In a recent conversation with General Holbrook 
the officer commanding the United States Army 
in the Philippines, he made the remark, ‘♦These are 
perilous times." If anything, his remark was an 
understatement of fact. No one who is at all familiar 
with the turn that has been taken during the past 
five years would ever dream of questioning the 

g eneral statement* This is true not only of the Far 
ast but of Europe and the United States, 

There has been more freedom and independence 
in the Philippine Islands during the past few years, 
than anywhere else* practically speaking, in the 
world. But what is to happen soon, or may bo 
actually happening now, is becoming fairly obvious. 

With the Insistence upon compulsory military 
training in the Philippines, which as the Assembly 
BiH passed last February indicates may include 
children of both sexes from the age of ten years, 
upward, we have here the beginnings of a very 
definite type of fascism which will out the possibility 
of real freedom. 

According to the Philippine Commonwealth 
Constitution it is Impossible to have a dictatorship. 
But constitutions can be interpreted in various ways, 
many times to give authority to individuals that 
other interpretations might not give them. Such 
scorns to be taking place now. 

■ One hates very distinctly to see any right of 
human liberty of freedom infringed and it seems 
to me there is such s sweep In that direction 
throughout the world that it is not surpris- 


* CcmoladLnx part at daliv«rvd at MiDtvtfUrj railing, 
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* married 11 in the census returns also includes * widows'* 
there cannot be any other explanation of this 
anomaly. As a result of this enumeration one has 
to face the fact of there being an excess of over 
three lakhs of "men. The riddle can only be 
solved on the basis of a systematic suppression 
of facts. Parents who where anxious to defy the 
law in anticipation were equally anxious to escape 
the penalties brought on by themselves by suppre- 
sing the fact of marriage and returning their married 
young daughters as unmarried. The risk of having 
child widows to care and provide for incurred by our 
Society has therefore been more grave and serious 
than is apperant on the surface. Its magnitude will 
be revealed in all its glaring colours only By the next 
census of 1941 and then 1951, This mad rush to 
hasty marriages of infant girls in 1930 has also led 
to the total upsetting of the balance which nature 
tries to maintain between the numbers of the two sexes 
in normal times. In Europe the Great War was one 
such cataclysm which disturbed the normal ratio 
between the members of the male and the female 
sexes and left a large excess of females over adult 
with all its evil results on the prevailing morals of the 
people. War has always worked as a positive check on 
the growth of population, but it leaves an excess of 
females and upsets the equilibrium. In India which 
happily has not been much troubled by wars during 
the last century, the balance has accordingly tilted 
fn favour of the male sex. The census of 1931 has 
returned the number of men at 181 millions as 
against 171 millions of women. The male sex had 
always retained this superiority in numbers in the 
past, thus leaving all the less excuse for polygamy. 
It is reported that in the Hindu Society there are as 
many as 8 co-wives among 1,000 wives*—an anomaly 
that is altogether indefensible when there is not even 
a sufficient number ot women to go round. Polygamy 
has at least reduced the number of available girls 
to serve this excess of men. 

This preponderance of the masculine sex has 
prevailed in the country for many decades 
unredressed. For of the other positive checks on 
population famine has been known to have a 
selective preference for males. The wage earner, 
man, had greater trials to endure in facing the grim 
monster and was therefore carried off in larger 
numbers than the woman who perhaps had greater 
powers of endurance against starvation. The lessons 
taught by the last great famine of 1899 have 
however added enormously to the effectiveness of the 
subsequent campaigns waged to fight the calamity 
so much so that tamine has lost half its terrors and 
the excess of the male population goes on unbalanced. 
Pestilence is another calamity the ravages of which 
are also likely to upset the normal balance between 
the two sexes. The female sex however has been 
found to suffer more and fall on easier prey to the 
scourge ot plague than man, I know at least of 
one case in which the onslaught of plague on women 
created a havoc. During an early outbreak of plague 
in Gujrat the mortality among the women was so 
terrible that the surviving male population of Stnor 
Hanias petitioned to ttie BaroJa Government to 
make the Widow Remarriage Act, the State has 
enacted on the lines of the British Indian Act of 1856, 
compulsorily applicable to their caste so as to enforce 
compulsory remarriage on every Bania widow in the 
District, The number of virgin girls had been 
so depleted that the community stood in fear of 
extinction unless the widows were made to remarry 
and be available for purposes of marriage. 

I Ordinarily however the life of a male child has 
greater 1 value set on it than the life of a girl. 
The eyils of infanticide are fortunately now a 
matter of only historical t and academic interest. , 
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!n Rajaputana, ■ however, and especially among* 
the Rajputs, there is still a striking disparity 
m the proportion of female children to the family. 
The girl dies or is allowed to die of comparative 
neglect and the ratio of excess in favour of males has 
stood unchallenged and unredressed, 

The evils of this inequality are considerably 
magnified with the prevalence of early marriages of 
, The Ssrda A <^ is expected to prevent marriages 
of girls under 14 and of boys under 1& These must 
be tiken only as the minima of marriagable age. Our 
endeavour ought to be to raise the age limits still 
higher so as to permit only adult marriages, which 
may go some way to restore the balance in the 
long run. For be it remembered that the general 
prevalance of early marriage leaves baneful results 
In several directions. Early marriages bring on early 
maternity and expose the woman to risks of fatal 
consequences leaving permanent injuries in their 
treatment during confinement if unskilful or 

neglected. Early marriages are likely to swell the 
number of young widows and if their widowhood is 
enforced by customs and remains unredressed they 
only diminish the number of females capable of 
reproductive functions in the Society. Deformities 
and injuries left by early motherhood may bring in 
heir train sterility and thus add to all , the 
co-ordinating causes contributing to maintain the 
excess of the male population over the female, 

A proper study of Sociology and Eugenics Is 
necessary to throw light on toe interconnection of 
all these phases of Society and to show what reper¬ 
cussions they have on one another. It would be 
also interesting to observe how the prevalence of 
early marriage and enforced widowhood both con¬ 
tribute to intensify the disparity of age of the bride 
and the bridegroom with further deleterious results. 
Physiologically a pronounced disparity in age of a 
married pair is likely to lead to sterility. In this 
connection some observations left on record by the 
census Superintendent of Rajputana are edifying and 
bear quotation, “For every 256 potential bridegrooms," 
he remarks, “there exist in Rajputana at present, 
only 162 potential brides; and if the latter are not 
married till they are 15 years old many males will 
reach 20 years, unmarried. From 15 to 30 ages 
at which males contemplate or achieve marria^s, 
there are 4G unmarried males per 10,000 persons, 
while there are only 4 unmarried females at 
similar ages. It therefore follows that these 
46 males must arrange marriages with girls who 
are aged from 5 to 10 and from 1 0 to 15 of whom 
there are 82, Observing these proportionate figures, 
the approximate number of girls tnat have attained 
the age of 14 is 11; while boys of 18, 1$ and 20 may 
he assessed at 33. It looks therefore as if the dis¬ 
crepancy of 4 years fixed by the Sarda Aot of 14 for 
females and 18 for males is for the present insufficient 
in practice; and that if the provisions of the Act are 
rigorously complied with, the age of marriage for 
males will automatically rise, to 21 to £3 for some 
years to come for want of sufficient girls who have 
reached the age of at least li.** The course indicated 
by the census figures for the Hindus is yet further 
to raise the age of maternity and the ban on widow 
remarriage^-the two most important planks of the 

social reformer. , . realpatidarv.co 

In this connection it is instructive to watch how 
several Indian States have attempted to meet the evil. 

The idar State in Gujarat while fixing the 
marriageable age for girls and boys has also by* law** 
discouraged the marriages of men past middle age* 

It has penalised the marriage of a man aged 45 and 
over unless it is with a girl who is not under half of * 
his own age, , : Thus it a middle aged Hindu happened; 
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'to lose his wife and wanted to remarry at the age of 
48 he could not legally remarry* unless he could find a 
bride of 24 year* of age. This was ordinarily possible 
only in the case of a widow for it was not easy to 
gee a Virgin at 24* If the object of the act was 
thus indirectly to encourage widow remarriage it 
was admirably calculated to achieve that' end. 
Otherwise it was a clumsy and uncalled for restraint 
-on the liberty of marriage of men. No law of a 
■civilised country imposes any restraint on marriage. 
The ban on widow remarriage ought to have been 
courageously raised instead. 

Before I close I would like to refer briefly to another 
phase of the problem which though at first sight 
appears to be only remotely connected is yet inti¬ 
mately concerned with the problem before us. 
Exponents of works on sex ratios have pointed out 
that an increase in masculinity is an indication of de¬ 
clining population, This generalisation may perhaps 
be falsified by our country; it is however at least true 
of the Hindus and the Jains; for whereas the rate 
of increase among Muslims during the last fifty years 
is 55 per cent and among Sikhs 33 per cent; it has 
been only 26 per cent among the Hindus and only 25 
per cent among the Jains* The disturbance of the 
equilibrium caused by the low proportion of women 
is much intensified by the prohibition against the 
remarriage of widows among the Hindus and the 
Jains. Moreover even the caste system is to a 
certain extent responsible for this decline for it has now- 
been held by scientists as demonstrable truth that 
the restriction of marriages within the same caste 
promotes the preponderance of masculinity. In his 
*'History of Human Marriage," Dr, Westermarck 
cities observations from various parts of the world in 
support of his View that a mixture of race leads 
to an increase in the proportion of females- From 
experiments performed on self-fertilizing plants which 
produced an excess of male flowers, on imbreeding 
cattle in which bulls greally exceeded heifers, and on 
two independent breeds of horses, indicating that 
fillies predominate among foals in proportion as the 
sire and the dam differ in breed and even in colour. 
The obvious inference indicated is that marriage 
within the caste will in the long run increase 
the proportion of males over female children* 
Endogamy is believed to lead to this prepon¬ 
derance of masculinity for even such an ancient work 
as the Talmud can be quoted in support of the 
view that mixed marriages produce only girls. The 
wisdom of the ancient Hindus, while it held in 
anticipation of the law now disclosed by Eugenics 
that too restrictive in-breeding was harmful 
to progeny and therefore undesirable* also laid down 
that the ideal marriage should be midway between 
being exogamous and endogamous* It must be 
outside the gotra but Inside the caste. When a 
etudy of sex ratios in population now teaches us 
that marriages confined to one and the same caste may 
lead to the preponderance of the masculine sex and 
conequently to a decline of the race in the Jong run it 
ought to supply the much needed cement to our third 
plank of Social Reform —vis the promotion of Inter 
Caste Marriage. 

All sincere patriots and well wishers of our com¬ 
munity ought to co-operate with the Social Reform 
Association in their endeavour |o stop this decline. 
If we want to set right the balance* the preponderance 
of the masculine element can be remedied by the 
following three Reforms 

(a) Prohibit early marriages; and raise the 
marriage age for girls still higher, 

(r) Encourage the remarriage of widows; tbe 
- mere permissive act is not sufficient 
to break the force of custom. Polygamy 
has no justification in Hindu Society ; and 
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(r) Encourage intercaste marriages; All the 
three problems are inter-connected and 
they act and react on one another* 

Finally one word about the Widow Remarriage 
Act itself. - ' f 

This Act was launched a 9 the result of an agitation 
led by educated and respectable men under the 
direction of leaders like Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar. 

It is a short act comprising of only seven sections; 
one or two of the important sections dealing with the 
fact of the widow's remarriage, on her right to 
succeed to, and her interest m, the property of her 
deceased husband and his relatives; and also on her 
right to guardianship over and custody of her 
children by her deceased husband* The Act 
naturally declares that the widow on remarrying 
forfeits her right of inheritance to such property and 
even to property bequeathed to her by will if she 
was given only a limited or life Interest in such 
property by the testament relied upon* She also 
loses her right to the custody of her children 
by her deceased husband. There has been a 
controversy whether a widow so remarrying need 
forfeit such right of inheritance, especially when 
it is only a life interest in the property that she 
acquires and her second marriage need not be re¬ 
garded as her civil death* It has been argued that 
an unchaste widow does not necessarily forfeit her 
right to inheritance <0 property of her deceased Lord; 
and a widow remarrying cannot be treated more 
harshly than a widow who Is unchaste and false to 
the troth she had sworn to her deceased husband, , 

The law however has declared that a Hindu widow 
on remarriage loses her rights of inheritance or, 
succession in the family of her deceased husband* 

A complication however arises when the widow at 
the time of her remarriage changes her religion* The 
Act imposes this forfeiture of her old rights of 
inheritance only on a Hindu Widow and! the forfeiture 
is inapplicable to a widow who when remarrying, 
renounces her Hindu faith and becomes a convert to 
either Christianity or to Islam, The High Court at 
Allahabad had held that as the widow so remarrying 
ceases to be a Hindu widow the forfeiture clause also 
ceases be applicable. The High Courts of Bombay 
and Calcutta have held the; opposite View. It is 
hardly fair that we should placed a premium on 
apostacy and hold a widow changing her religion at 
time of her remarriage to be free from the disabilities 
which applied to her while she held to her old faith* ■ 
According to a fiction induced by the ideas of 1 lindu 
Law a widow represents only the surviving half of 
her deceased Lord and is therefore entitled to at 
least life interest in the property of her husband. 

How can she retain a continuing interest in that 
property when by remarriage she becomes the 
better half of another integer. She cannot 
super-impose her new moiety on the old moiety* 

Much less can she do so when the two halves 
belonged to altogether different faiths. Our 
sympathies need not follow the widow even after 
her change of religious persuasion. 

Similarly as regards the custody of her children, 
the predeceased husband's family has a greater right 
to the guardianship of her children when she chooses 
heraelt to go under the protection of a stranger by. om 
her remarriage. We need not take up cudgels on her 1 
behalf indiscriminately- She has to sever old ties 
when she deliberately chooses to make new ties by 
her remarriage, 

Each one of us must encourage and guide a weak 
and helptess Hindu widow to remarry if you find 1 
she is not likely to remain safe amidst the 
temptations surrounding her. Mere permissive 
legislation is not enough. Public Opinion stands in 
need of further mellowing. 
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WIVES IN HINDU LAW. 

(By G- V. Deshmukh). 

1 want to bring? to your notice the property rights 
given to the wives in the absence of the son. To 
understand the problem correctly it is necessary 
to follow some general considerations s— 

1. The word Stri is a general word used for 
woman; it is also U9ed to mean wife. Special 
specific words are used to denote higher or lower 
divisions of womanhood. Patni, Bhatya are used 
to denote higher levels of women in the family ; 
Yoshit, Ganikdy etc.,' denote lower levels in the 

society. 

2. The Biological relationship between man and 
woman was called marriage ( VivaJt) by the old text 
writers and it was divided into eight forms. Some 
of these were approved and others were disapproved. 
Braviha, Dait/e, Atsha, pra/op >ti, and Gandharva 
were the approved forms; Asura, Rafahasa and 
PaUhachoy were condemned, but the point is they were 
all forms of marriage. These three forms are 
nothing but sexual relationship of violence, money 
and intoxication and will not be called marriage in 
any modern society. 

a The issue of all these eight kinds of marriage 
was recognised as son. There was therefore, no 
such thing a9 legitimate or illegitimate child, all being 
legitimate. These different sons were also classified 
into twelve different kinds of sons, ranging from 
Auras —from one*s self-f-to self given even secretly 
produced. : 

4. The status and rights of all these wives and 
sons naturally varied. ' 

Accordingly the women of the family were classified 
into the following orders :—first in rights and dignity 
were the Patni and Bhatya . Next followed the 
second order of Stri , Data , Nari, Angana and last 
came the Dasi, Yoshit, Ganika , etc., the lowest in 
order included in the general term Stri, and on 
whom all the common expressions seem to have been 
used. 

To understand correctly the women’s question as 
solved by the old law-givers, it is important to bear 
the above classification in mind, as the rights, status 
and position of a woman varies according to the order 
to which 9he belongs. 

Patni or Bhatya of the first order are the most 
important from the religo-legal point of view. The 
word Patni is derived from the root which means 
‘to be master, to govern’ and harya is from the 
root which means to nourish. With the dignity of 
these words and also the religious significance it 
will be found that these words are not u 3 ed loosely, 
or profusely in the texts. To take the instance of 
the two of the leading Smritis of the Hindus, the 
Manusimriti, ar.d the Yajnavalkya. in the Manusmriti 
out of 249 times in using words relating to women, 
the word Patni 19 used twice and Bhatya twenty 
times. In these twenty-two verses there is not 
one word which is derogatory, indeed great respect 
is shown to them. In the Yajnavalka Smriti the word 
relating to women occurs 49 time9 Bhatya occurs 
once only and fbtm occurs twice—once to mention . 
that Awrata son 19 born only of Patni and secondly 
to give hoer the right to succeed to her dead husband 
in default of a son, in the famous verse 11. 135/136 
which have been followed by every law-giver and 
commented upon by every commentator, and inter¬ 
preted correctly by Jimutvahan, the layir-giver of Bengal 
in payabhaga. 

Nor bave the dthejr law-givers been lacking in giving 
Patni the right of inheritance. Vardhamanu gives her 
the right qf property after the death of her husband 
even though the hither, mother and brother are 
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living. Prajapati gives her the right of property ire 
movable and immovable property. She takes the' 
fire if she dies before him; and takes the wealth if he- 
dies before her (Brihaspati 50,51). Vi9hnu gives her~ 
the whole wealth, and Brihaspati asks the king' 
to punish the relatives a 9 robbers if they trouble 
her with respect to the property. In Mahabharat, 
Vyas gives her the enjoyment of the hu9band*» 
property. Selfish objectors, ignorantof Hinduism, by 
repeated noise have persuaded the Hindus and non- 
Hindus, Indians and non-Indians to believe that in* 
Hinduism ‘Woman does not deserve independence.* 
They have picked up bits of verses; used them with¬ 
out reference to context, “Narad and Manu have 
said this;** but Narad and Manu have used the word 
Stri not Bhatya . Besides they have also 9aid that 
*Son9 are without Independence* in Narad 33,34 and 
.Mam! 8*416. Does this imply that sons also cannot 
inherit? Baudhayana quoted in the text books on 
Hindu law also uses the word Stri and not Patni or 
Bhatya “Women {Stri) are without strength and 
therefore cannot inherit/* Many a commentator has, 
already explained this as inapplicable to inheritance 
in presence of definite exprc99 texts giving inheritance 
to grand-mother, and mother and numerous text9 giving 
right of property to Patni. 

In my bill I have asked the right to property for 
the Patni, It will be seen that in Hinduism: 

1. A wife in the presence of the son get9 equal 
share with the son. 

2 . A wife in the absence of the son on the death or 
her husband inherits the whole property of the: 
husband, though kindred and kinsmen are alive. 


CASTE IN MODERN HINDUISM.* 

Hinduism without caste is neither a theoretical, 
nor a practical impossibility. In fact what the 
Buddha did was to liberate the spiritual ideals of 
India from the yoke of any particular form of social 
organisation, and hi9 movement cannot be called 
unsuccessful, even though there i9 no separate 
religion as Buddhism in India to-day. It was*, 
attempted by many reformers in Medieval India, and . 
two very successful of these movements 9till persist 
in our midst as Sikhism in the North and Virasaivism . 
in the South. It is therefore no new-born prejudice 
of modern Hindus. 

The modern movement for the abolition o^‘ 
untouchability is an attack directed against the most. 
vulnerable nerve-oentre of the caste system; for beside * 
being a humanitarian movement, it is also a challenge 
to the notion of congenital purity and impurity which i 
Hindu fundamentalism has been maintaining by what: 
appears to our mind, a misapplication of the doctrine i 
of Karma and transmigration. That is why we find. 
to-day Hindu fundamentalism in deadly opposition -to 
the anti-untouchability movement—not because -> 

fundamentalists are devoid of humanitarian sentiments^ 
as it is sometimes supposed. 

The weight of educated opinion to-day seem to ^ be 
on the side of these caste-breaking tendencies-. 
There is no use condemning people of this school of 
thought as impiou9, irreligious or ungodly. Some of 
them may be so, but quite a large number of them are » 
as pious and devoted to Hindu spiritual ideaU as any 
representative of Hindu fundamentalism. If .we 
disregard this increasing volume of opinion. in the . om 
country, we shall only foil to notice the symptoms of 
the . revolution in thought that is taking place in * 
modern Hinduism. This ohange consists in the . 
recognition that the pure spiritual oontent of religion 
has no inevitable or even necessaiy relation with any 
social system, except in so far as it is to leaven the 
latter with the principle of Dharma, the universal law 

•TTifl Vedanta £wor», 
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■of righteousness. We believe it is proper t° 
characterise this change as the recapture of the old 
Buddha spirit by the modern Hindu conscience* 

It is also to be remembered that this divorce of 
■caste consciousness from Che spiritual ideal is sympto¬ 
matic of a Still deeper change in the Hindu outlook* 
For many centuries past, Hinduism has practically 
been an ethnic religion* and the Hindu conceived as 
one so born and never so made. It was an extension 
of this idea that resulted in the notion that salvation 
can be obtained only after one parses through the 
discipline of the caste syatam, and is finally born of 
Brahmin parentage. But the belief outrages the 
facts of history and need not be taken seriously 5 for 
no one can deny that men of exemplary piety and 
epritual illumination have been very often born in 
lower castes and out>castes of Hinduism in ■ Spite of 
Serious cultural handicaps and among societies in and 

■ Out of India belonging to non-Hindu religions. In fact 
caste la no indicator of man's spiritual level. An 
uncompromising recognition of this is necessary if 
the ethnic Hinduism of the old law codes is to develop 
into the universal Hinduism of the BhagaVad Gita. 
That alone can claim to be a universal religion whose 
beliefs, practices and institutions are open to all who 
are duly qualified, irrespective of hereditary or other 
extraneous considerations. The issue is sufficiently 
plain to a mind free from pre-conceived theories ; 
■cither separate caste from Hinduism and reduce the 

former to the position of a t&eial institution y or make 
caste an essential part Of the spiritual content of 
Hinduism and reduce Hinduism to the position of 
an ethnic religion. Modern Hindu conscience seems 
to favour the former course, and that is why the 
gradual development of the passive Hinduism of the 
. previous centuries into the “Aggressive Hinduism' 
of our times synchronises with caste-breaking 

■ tendencies. 

We for Our part consider Hinduism to be a 
universal religion, and we cannot therefore admit that 
caste is anything more than a social system produced 
by a combination of causes, racial, economic and 
political. Once we thus separate caste from Hindu 
religion, we shall be in a position to take a thoroughly 
objective view of it, and judge it purely as a social 
institution. To deny its services in the past is as 
unjust and idle as it is to glorify it as a godsend 
perfectly valid for all time and all conditions. If 
it failed to Hinduise 13 million aboriginal tribe* it 
has also to be said that It succeeded in doing so with 
regard to a much larger number, which accounts for 
the presence.of numerous sub-castes in Hindu society 
today. This does not, however* entitle It for preference 
over new social institutions that can do the same 
work in a better, quicker and more efficient manner. 
It stressed the co-operative principle, s moot hen ed 
the wheels of competition and preserved the tech¬ 
nical skill of Indian workmen. But on this ground, 
to hope that it will continue to do so under thoroughly 
altered world conditions h quite futile and 
un war an ted. There is no use calling for 00 -opera¬ 
tion when men are consciously unwilling to co-ope¬ 
rate, If the cruelty of competition is bad, equally so 
Is the stagnation, lethargy and exclusiveness into 
■which co-operation imperceptibly degenerates. 

Again the defensive mechanism of caste has done 
much to preserve Indian culture when it was 
threatened with insuperable dangers. But you 
cannot for ever live In hiding place* without prejudice 
to your dignity as human beings. The embankment 

■ of taboos and prohibitions cannot far ever imprison 
she expansive tendencies of racial life. 

In fact this dissatisfaction alone can sufficiently 
explain why many men* Hindu to the core of their 
‘being in other respects, fail to see eye to eye with 
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Hindu fundamentalists in their reverence for caste- 
Efficiency in self-defence, not in aggression, is what 
justifies a social system and makes it acceptable to 
a people. As long as caste proved Its worth in this 
matter people clung to it, but when pitted against 
Muslim and European social systems it has proved 
its inefficiency in many respects in spite of its 
survival Value. Un-willingness to contact foreigners 
has not saved us from foreign influences. For even 
though we may not wish to contact them, they have 
come to contact ua-first as travellers* then as 
merchants and finally as conquerors. Bitter experience 
has taught the modern Hindu that it is not with the 
aid to taboos but by a greater tightening of the social 
consciousness alone he can keep himself alive and 
honourable in this world. In the principle of 
nationalism which the West has perfected in all its 
constructive and destructive phases, the best brains, 
of India too seem to recognise the system of 
organisation which can mobilise the popular will into 
a unified and dynamic force. Its healthy principles 
are accepted by men of awakened political conscious¬ 
ness, and it is generally admired as a higher and 
more efficient form of social life. Caste mentality is 
found to stand in opposition to this process of 
nation-making; for it is the parent of communalisna, 
the irreconcilable foe of nationalism. In. the 
organisation of the herd instinct a division of 
loyalties between communalism and nationalism leads 
to disastrous inefficiency—to what may be described 
as an element of dissociation in the national 
psychology. For the appeal of both is directed to 
the same instinct, and the surrender demanded by 
both is equally unreserved and exclusive. That iw 
why with the growth of nationalism we meet with 
increasing condemnation of communalism and its 
parent caste* 1 . - 

A PLEA FOR THE MIDDLE-AGED. 

Childhood, youth and old age have had their poeta 
Wordsworth** Intimations is, perhaps the most 
fervent as it is the most famous appreciation of the 
glory of childhood. Youth, of course, has been 
lorified by innumerable poets. Old Age, which 
hakespear’s genius made tragic in Lear and con¬ 
temptible in As Y&u Like ii t found its Poet in Browning. 
The aged Pope in Tht Ring and the Beck and also in 
Ivan&vitch speaks with the serene authority of 
Godhead, 

A certain stage 

At last I reach, Or dream I reach, where I discern 

Truer truths, laws behold more lawlike than we 
learn * ' 

When first we set our foot to tread the course 
I trod 

With man to guide my steps: who leads me now 
is God, 

The opening stanza in Rabbi Ben Ezra is at 
veritable paean in praise of old age; 

Grow old along with me I 

The best is yet to be. 

The last of life, for which the first was made ; 

Our times- are in Ilia hand 

Who saith, “A whole I planned. 

Youth shows but half; trust God; see all nor be 
afraid." 

But no writer m verse or prose has sung the glories 
of middle age, the connecting link between Youth and 
Old Age. This omission was sought to be filled by 
Mr, A, G* Vcre, who though there is something poetic- 
in his outlook, is encaged in the humdrum duties of 
Assistant Manager of toe Madras Telephone Company 
at the Madias Rotary Club last week. We tako 
the following excerpts from the report of his speed* 
in Che Hindu 1 — 
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Mr. Vere said that it had always seemed to him 
remarkable that English literature practically ignored 
middle age. How often did they read of a middle- 
aged hero ? Of course, middle aged folk could not 
be entirely eliminated from literature, but when they 
did intrude on Us august pages, they were frequently 
portrayed as nit-wit ted half mental folk and were 
generally contrasted to the you rig hero, who was 
probably making a splash on an income supplied by 
a mutt of a father. If the half wit ted person permitted 
to intrude should be a woman, they were invariably 
informed rig hi away that it was quite a mystery how 
the very beautiful heroine (telegraphic address 
^Cosmetics 1 ') could have been so unfortunate as to 
possess such an ordinary mother, 

, The speaker continuing, said; 

. ‘'On such general lines the story runs to its 
triumphant conclusion, with the hero (having entirely 
dissipated his father s fortune) stumbling in the last 
chapter—when drunk—-on a gold mine or some such 
fortunate circumstances. Now being possessed of 
untold wealth, he marries the Cosmetic lady of his 
choice—keeps in moderate comfort in his old age the 
lather he bled for so many years and unless, in his 
turn, he becomes a nit-wit parent Eves happily ever 
after. < j 

**Take another aspect of the case, 1 refer to the 
present day habit of lauding to tbc skies what are 
after all the very moderate achievements of youth. 
It so happens that a certain young man in the early 
twenties, can throw a ball harder and straighter 
than most, can hit a tennis ball harder and more 
accurately than the average, can catch and run 
faster with a rugger ball than his fellows, with the 
result that he becomes a national hero, is given free 
trips ( 1 st class throughout) all over the world, is 
overfed, overpetted, lionised and generally made to 
feel that be is no end of a fellow* But is he ? Is 
Be making any real contribution to the welfare of this 
world P 1 say definitely and finally ‘No/ On the 
contrary, he is undoubtedly assisting if he partakes 
In international events—quite unconsciously of 
course—to increase the already overwhelming sum 
of hate that exists between nations. 

“We will now take the question of old age, 
which in the Glorification and Adoration Stakes 
Is only second to youth! Mind you, I yield to 
none in my respect and affection towards those 
who have passed or are approaching the allotted 
span, but are they not, by the very fact that 
they are old, in the position that they cannot do much 
for the national weal—however much they might 
have done in the pastl Why then this insistence— 
in my country at any rate—on the keeping of 
the aged in places and positions which they are 
no longer fit to occupy- One may say what 
one likes, but broadly speaking the , fact 
that £he older one gets, especially after one 
is sixty, the more intolerant and reactionary he 
becomes, quite unfitted td handle modern problems, 
quite unfitted to make quick decisions and quite 
unable to accept the views of those who are in the 
very prime of their physical and intellectual vigour, 

^Notwithstanding this, our Mother of Parliaments 
is to-day largely controlled by old 'dodderers who, 
had they been in business, would have been axed 
years ago and indeed it must also be admitted that 
many o? them would probably not have been very 
successful in business. Who then' are the salt of 
the earth f The answer ist The middle aged. You 
will of course ask who arc the middle aged P Whilst 
no definite years can be laid down as to when a 
person is middle aged, I should say that generally 
speaking it is between the ages, of thirty-five and 
sixty, of which the middle fifteen years may be taken 


as the period when the middle aged are not only at. 
peak of their powers, but also as the period whert. 
they are definitely the burden carriers of the world* 
It is not the habit of the middle aged to make a fuss 
about their achievements and indeed 1 think they are 
far too modest. Year after year, they toil steadily on- 
They may have large or small incomes, but the net 
result fa usually the same—at the end of the year 
savings nil* They are probably educating children*, 
keeping a home, helping parents, paying rates 
and taxes and generally providing the where 
with all that makes the wheels go round and the 
existence of civilisation possible. E know men in 
Madras who are keeping, at any rate for part of the 
year, no less than three homes going and they are 
not leading a double—or should it be in tbia case a 
treble P—life,^ The explanation is perfectly simple, they 
have a home in Madras throughout the year, one ir> 
the hills for the younger part of their family for a 
portion of the year, and one all the year round for 
their children that are being educated in England. 

“I suggest to you, gentlemen, that such men are 
doing more for humanity than the youth who get* a 
century at cricket or does the hat trick or who scram¬ 
bles over the line by the skin of his teeth for the 
winning try and on so doing 19 cheered to the echo 
by thousands and is pestered for his autographs 
Whoever heard of a middle-aged man being cheered, 
because every penny he earned he spent on others P" 
Na one, l am sure, and if any one did cheer him, he 
(the cheerer) would promptly be incarcerated In a 
madhouse. But why ? Is not there something wrong 
with our sense of values ? Is not there something 
heroic about the man who toils year after year with 
never a thought for himself, who foregoes luxuries- 
and often necessities in order that his children may be 
well fed, well clothed, well educated, and well housed? 
la he not deserving of some recognition—does he get 
any—sometimes—but It is usually the raspberry. Is 
it not ironical that a man, who was world-famous 
when he was a great tennis player, should become a 
non-entity as soon as he gives up tennis to do- 
something worth while.* 

Place of Students in Polities >“The place 

of students in politics, fa like . the place of bachelors in 
married life and just as bachelorhood is intended to be a.. 
traimng for useful and happy married life, a student is 
expected to equip himself during his student days, in order 
to find a useful and bright career in life, and that includes 
politics in a country where politics dominates over other 
things," observed Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, addressing 
the members of the Fachayappa's College Union. Id the 
Coliege Hall < Continuing the speaker said that politics 
was not an easy job and it required no less preparation 
than was required to become a doctor, a lawyer or a„ 
schoolmaster. The speaker would not invite students ' to 
leave schools and colleges but wanted them to learn 
politics side by side with other subjects. Concluding he 
advised the students to be self-reliant and master tho 
subjects by observing strict discipline, discarding all bad 
tastes and bad fnautitrs.— A, J?* 

Change In Scientific Tfiougrlit t — Prof. G* 
Hah&j&ni, Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, who 
addressed the members of the University Union, Bangalore^ 
Sir Cm Vj* Raman presiding, referred to the development 
of a new school of scientific thought which viewed both 
the physical and social sciences from a common 
This new school of thought did not agree with the old 
idea of scientists that physical laws were fixed and 
immutable. This new school of scientists, Prof. Mahaj&ni 
observed, held that there was nothing unalterably fixed, 
about the so-called physical laws and that the character¬ 
istic features of any physical phenomenon varied with 
the varying points of view from which it was viewed, 

I Modern scientists held that all these theories were right 
and at the same time wrong, according to from what 
point they were viewed. 
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CENTRAL SHEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 

realpatidar.com - 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
of the many uses of cement and concrete, 

# All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors 

# The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking* 

# The Association is representative of the .whole industry and as such is 

producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. , « 

# The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— 
its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. 

# For^further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY, f 

If you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 

Construction* write to P* O* BOX 3p7\ Bombay* quoting reference /, S. R/36 , 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs, Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J, T, Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Remain Rolland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
H* H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs, 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as. extra,— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

AT. NATARAJAN. 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 ("inland), 5sh. (foreign), and $2 (U. S. A.), postage and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay;. 20, 
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NOTES 

Pars! Poverty: — Professor Wadia , the indefatig¬ 
able Honorary Secretary of the Parsi Charity 
Organisation Society, has dealt with the subject 
of poverty among Pars is in the light of statistics 
specially collected relating to 1141 families living 
In Bombay city* In all these cases the Society 
has secured help from charity funds either for 
the first time or had it renewed during last year. 
The number of Pars! families in receipt of relief 
wholly or partially from the numerous charity 
funds of the community was estimated in his last 
annual review by Professor Wadia to be about 
2,500 comprising 10,000 souls. The number 
covered by the present investigation is thus 
representative, and the conclusions formed 
by the Professor may be accepted as sound 
and reliable. Taking Rs. 12 per head as 
the minimum needed for a Bombay Parsi 
to live a healthy life. Professor Wadia 
calculates on the basis of his figures that a 
sum of Rs. 7,62,000 is needed in addition to 
the Rs. 4,26,000 now being disbursed by the 
Charity Fund to lift the 2,600 families out of 
their present condition of underfeeding and semi’ 
starvation by providing them with the prime 
necessities of housing, food and clothing. As 
regards housing, we are surprised to see that not¬ 
withstanding the several chawls for poor Parsis 
in different parts of the city* the rent paid by 
the families included in tit is investigation 
ranged on an average from S3 to 25 per 
cent of their incomes , including the help 
received. It is obvious that persons belonging to 
other communities for whom there are no 
charity buildings to live in must be paying more 
than S3 per cent of their incomes in rent. 
Considering that the lower the income the larger 
the proportion needed for food which in the 
lowest incomes is almost wholly spent on food, 
such high pt open ions demanded by rent necces- 
sarily leads to undernourishment and semi- 
starvation. 


Communal Welfare and the Birth Rata Pro¬ 
fessor Wadia’s scheme would eliminate rent 
from the budget of the poor Parsi and considers* 
ble further economies will accrue from collective 
living in colonies in the city itself, with conimon 
kitchens, common laundries and schools worked 
on a co-operative basis. It is difficult to see how 
a community which has abandoned the old joinfi 
family as a drag on individual initiative would 
respond to the call , for this co-operative plan; 
One point to which Professor Wadia has omitted 
to call attention, is that with the growing* 
number of unemployed in the community,' 
requiring increased expenditure on relief, the 
community will not be able to maintain such large 
charity funds as in, the pash < Taking the Parsis 
in. Bombay to be about 50,000, a : sbetht 
of the population is now in receipt of relief.. 
The object l of Professor Wadla's scheme is 
to prevent, this proportion from increasing, as< 
it is sure to do if the doles system is persisted! 
in. He sees that the ill effects of this perniciousi 
system are already making themselves .felt. 
Thq Census Commissioner of , India referring to' 
the very low birth-rate, coupled with the( 
exceptionally high survival rate, among the 
ParsLs, observed t , u Both phenomena are due* 
primarily to the high economic and cultural 
condition of the community^ prosperity with, 
education being the only really efficient check 
on the birth-rate yet discovered/* Professor 
Wadia found in his inquiry that poverty is 
mainly responsible for large-sized families and 
an attitude of recklessness on the question. of 
wedded life and its responsibilities. “ Wo 
have repeatedly come across instances of 
families in the course of our investigations” he 
writes, “where sons with very limited recourses 
have married and brought further misery into 
theiry family, 1 * That the birth rate continues 
to be very low shows that the reckless breeding 
among the poor of which Professor Wadia 
complains, is not of a magnitude to affect dm 
community's future. On the contrary, the low 
birth-rate itself constitutes a problem for Parsi 
reformers. 

Sex Proportion and Race Degeneration ?—In his 
interesting address at the meeting of the Bombay 
Presidency Social Reform Association which waa 
printed in the Last two issues of the Reformer^ Sir 
Manubhai Mehta broke new ground when be 
attributed the “ preponderance of masculinity n — 
that is, of the male over the female population— 
in the country and especially in the Hindu 
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community, to inbreeding 1 due to the prohibition of 
marriage between several castes. He also took 
the view that preponderance of masculinity is a 
sign of declining population* As a matter of 
fact the preponderance of males over females is 
greater among Muslims than among other groups 
and, surprising as it may seem, exists even 
among Parsis. For every thousand males there 
are 951 women among Hindus, 938 ameng Parsis 
and 901 among Muslims. What is even more 
striking is that, while the Hindu ratio declined 
from 970 in 1901 to 951 in 1931, the Muslim 
ratio declined during the same period from 938 
to 901. If the predominance of masculinity 
isja sign of declining population, it is not easy to 
explain why, > in the case of Muslims, it has 
coincided with i an increase of population. In 
the fifty years ending 1931 while the Hindus 
declined from 7,452 to 6,824 per 10,000 of the 
population, Muslims increased from 1,974 to 2,216. 
The theory of a definite relation between sex pro¬ 
portion and growth of population would seem to 
require revision. This also throws doubt on the 
supposed effect of inbreeding on masculinity. In 
noticing the Census Report, we took exception 
to the Commissioner’s speculations on these 
points. Inbreeding prevails in the most intense 
form in the small and compact Parsi community. 
Still their proportion of female population is 
much higher than that of the Muslims who 
have a , wider field of choice, at least in theory. 
An eminent sociologist who investigated the 
effect of cousin marriages came to the conclusion 
that there was no evidence to support the popular 
belief that marriage between close relatives 
necessarily leads to race deterioration. - 
Mr. Rajagopalacharya and the Congress 
The resignation of Mr. C. Rajagopalacharya of 
his membership of the various Congress Commit¬ 
tees, signifying practically the severance of his 
connection with the Congress, has not come on 
us as a surprise. It will be remembered that he 
retired from the Congress soon after the last 
general elections to the Legislative Assembly, the 
sweeping successes of Congress candidates in 
which were largely due to his great organising 
capacity and the intensive electoral campaign of 
which he was the indefatigable leader. H 19 little 
book on the Bhagavad Gita which was published 
some months ago, was the fruit of his meditation 
in his retirement. The teaching of the Gita that 
a man attains salvation by doing his duty dis¬ 
interestedly in the sphere in which his lot is cast, 
whatever it may be, is impressively brought out 
in Mr. Rajagopalacharya's commentary. That 
thought might have influenced his return to the 
field of politics on the eve of the Lucknow Con¬ 
gress. There was much rejoicing amongst the 
elders of the Congress at his return to the field 
of battle and it was confidently stated that he 
was to be the President of the next Congress. 
The reason which he gives for his retirement, 
namely, that another Congress leader put up 
a candidate for election to the Chairmanship 
of a Local Board against one whom Mr. 
Rajagopala himself preferred and that the 
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former won the election against the latter, 
is on the face of it a poor one for Mr. 
Rajagopalacharya to become a political sanyasi. 
It is evidently the last straw. His association 
with the Congress, he implies in his message, 
has been lately not conducive to his peace of mind 
which, he thinks, will now be possible to him. 
He recently emerged triumphant from a defama¬ 
tion case which he had instituted against a Tamil 
newspaper for making insinuations suggesting 
that he had misused Congress money for 
his own benefit. This grotesque libel against a 
man of Mr. Raj ago pal a’s sterling integrity 
was unreservedly withdrawn and apologised for 
by the newspaper. We cannot help thinking 
that the significance of Mr. Rajagopalacharya’s 
seemingly abrupt severance of his long-standing 
relations with the Congress, is that that body is 
drifting towards uncharted seas and that the 
men of the group which rallied round Gandhiji 
and the non-co-operation movement, feel that 
their presence is not wanted any longer. What 
is a great loss to the Congress, will be a greater 
gain to scholarship and literature. Mr. Rajagopala 
is not one of those who took to politics beoause 
they can think of nothing better to do. 

The Trichinopoly Election:—Since writing the 
above, we have had a report of the election 
proceedings which has led to Mr. Rajagopala’s 
retirement from the Congress. We may say 
at once, that, on the merits of the matter, our 
sympathies are with Mr. P. T. Rajan whose 
candidate won the election against Mr. Raja- 
gopala's candidate. Mr. Rajan’s position is, and 
he says he fully explained it to the Tamil Nadu 
Congress Committee, that the Provincial Con¬ 
gress organization should not interfere with elec¬ 
tions to local bodies but leave them to be carried on 
with reference to local conditions. Mr. Rajan 
as a resident of Trichinopoly knows the local 
conditions best and his candidate is also a 
Congressman. There is no more reason why the 
Tamil Nadu Congress Committee should decide 
who should be the Chairman of the Trichino¬ 
poly Municipality, than why the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee should decide 
who should be the next Mayor of Bombay. 
We are astonished that a political leader of 
Mr. Rajagopalacharya’s * eminence and experi¬ 
ence should maintain this untenable theory and 
make opposition to it the ground of quitting 
the Congress. To a representative of the 
United Press, he said that he believed in discip¬ 
linary action against Mr. Rajan for having dared 
to put up a candidate in opposition to the one 
set up by himself on behalf of the Tamil Nadu 
Congress Committee. But he feared that there 
was not enough force behind it by way ^ sanct¬ 
ions. Such talk smacks of Fascism and is nause¬ 
ating. We can hardly believe that the Congress 
party favours the sort of dictatorship which Mr. 
Rajagopalacharya’s words imply. Mr. Kajan 
in our opinion quite rightly refused to obey the 
dictation of the Congress Committee in a matter 
affecting the civic life of his city. Congress work 
in regard to elections to the Provincial Legis- 
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lature, would impossible, said Mr. Rajag opal a, 
unless the Congress 1 Committee is able to order 
Municipal elections* We dare say that the Justice 
Patty irv Madras acts on this principle but we 
expect the Congress to pay more regard -to the 
fundamentals of civil liberty, one of which is the 
freedom of civic affairs from- political partisan¬ 
ship. ' . ■ -I 'VjiD if;* - f ;.f 

, Prof e c li on or Pri vi lege?—I f f d tiring the $ wadesht 
movement, anyone had suggested that Indian 
traders in foreign doth were entitled to protection 
against foreign ' traders, he ' would have , been 
laughed out of oaurt, , Yet that; in effect is the 
attitude adopted by Indian cinema, exhibitors 3a the 
recent agitation against the proposed establishment 
of an American-owned cinema theatre in Bombay, 
The conditions calling for .protection do not 
exist In the theatre business* The Indian exhi¬ 
bitor has been' in the field undisturbed for years. 
He knows, or he ought to know tf he has the 
slightest' business' instinct, his^ public better 
than any foreigner, can. He is a middleman if 
ever there was, one. And the trade is by no 
means a new one. If the agitation had been 
launched against ( Western pictures," we could 
have understood, eventhough we could > not 
have supported, it. But culturally, them will not 
be much difference betw een. the films exhi¬ 
bited by the new theatre and the films' shown 
by many of, the old ones* ■ If anything, J an 
American exhibitor might well' hesitate tq 
put on pictures which present his countrymen 
and ’ women in an absurdly foolish light. 
The inanities off “ the average song-and- 
dance Western film ' will no doubt continue to 
be inflicted on a long-suffering public. But the 
American, and the more so if he is a . 100 perw 
center, will draw the line sooner than his lndiati 
rival. From this point of view^ it will not be 
altogether bad if we have an : American-run 
theatre in Our midst But whatever one might 
feel on the subject, it' Is hard to justify the 
present agitation for which public and press 
support is being sought. , The tradesman’s right 
is only ihe right to sell to . his public and 
nothing more. He cannot ask that competitors 
be kept back while he plies an exclusive trade. 
The cinema, moreover, has come to be recognised 
as a cultural force besides being a source of 
entertainment. It would be as absurd to raise 
nationalistic barriers in the ciriema trade as in 
the trade in books. * 

. The Police and their Powers :^-In an article- 
with this heading, a legal correspondent calls 

f mblic.attention in the fVew Statesman to some 
eatures of recent police prosecutions in England i 
as between Communists and Nazis, "However 
the Police may try to exercise ,their functions,*? 
ho writes* |£ thelr discretion, their belief in-the 
likelihood of a breach of the peace, must to some 
extent depend on their view of the antipathy that 
certain political views may arouse. There is an 
impression, for example, that anything said ■ in a 
loud voice by anj-one suspected of being a Com* 
munis t, may lead to a breach of the peace.? 


Among some policemen,'at any rate; there is the 
equally strong * r conviction that nothing said 

by a Fascist _ can.' _ The. . handin g_of. _a 

tract against Nazism t toi a German visitor 
was held to be such. an insult by a London 
Magistrate, So far as Fascists are concerned, 
it appears to be the policy to pro ecute only in 
the cases,. where an actual, as opposed to the 
construeuve, breach of the peace s on the point 
of occurring,** The writer suggests that in some 
cases where there have been breaches or likelihood 
of breaches of the peace on account of Fascist 
provocation, the persons .“bound over,” were 
not the Fascists, but those J who resented the 
provocation. J ^ [I 1 ,./ J - , . ^ 

Bengal Hindus and the Communal Award 

The sudden emergence of a great Hindu demons* 
f ration headed by the Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, 
against the Communal Award, after the law 
Member i of the Government ,of India, himself a 
Bengali strongly opposed to the arrangen?ent T had 
declared in. tha T Legislative Assembly that the 
issue was no longer a live one, took us by sur¬ 
prise, ■ It Could be explained by supposing that 
some hint: had reached the organisers that the 
occasion was opportune for a fresh effort. It 


appears that there has been, no development of 
any kind ta invife such a / demonstration. The 
Secretary of. State for India, Lord Zetland, in his 
reply repeats what he said in the House of Lordsi 
If was ’ not the intention of the British Govern¬ 
ment to make any alteration in the/ Communal 
Award unless it was desired by the communities 
themselves but’ that no such alteration could be 
made under the Act without the specific consent 
of Parliament, Lord Zetland had publicly stated 
that the Award f was hard ? on the. Bengal 
Hindus, ■ \ The purport / of his reply is. that 
the Hindus, however hard it may be on them, 
must abide by it 3 unless they can persuade the 
Other ■ communities to agree to its being modified. 
That' is to say, Hindu can not expect any help 
from , Government in having j this particular 
wrong righted* So much was clear from his earlier 
pronouncements and we, share Lord Zetland’s 
surprise that the memorialists appear to have 
overlooked, them. . It is possible that they 
thought that, as the^ British Government had 
recently chaiiged their policy in respect of 
Ethiopia,' the> might do the same in regard to 
the Communal Award. . The two , questions 
however are different. Government made contra* 
dlctory r declarations about their Ethiopian 
policy because they were obliged to do so. They 
can not make any changes in the Communal 
Award because there is nothing to induce them, 
to depart from the policy of maintaining the )om 
sacrosanct character of their declaration?. We 
are sorry that the aged poet was dragged from 
his retirement to head this certain fiasco. He 
ought to have been " spared the snub which the 
Marquis at the India Office r has administered 
to him and his colleagues In this rather fatuous 
business. t . 
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A DEAL IN SOULS. 

The Moonje-Ambedkar Pact particulars of 
which are revealed in the correspondence that 
Mr- M. C, Rajah has published, is a unique 
document a parallel to which is not to be found 
in the political and religious annals of any 
country- The substance of it is : Dr. Moonje 
and Dr* Ambedkar agree that the depressed 
classes must remain untouchables so long as 
they remain Hindus; that conversion to some 
other religion is sure to release them from this 
social infliction ; that, while conversion to Islam 
or Christianity offers certain material and political 
advantages, it will take the large body of 
untouchables out of the pale of ‘Hindu culture’; 
their conversion to Sikhism will obviate this 
consequence, but the Sikh community is neither 
numerically nor financially strong enough to 
afford the antyaja converts all the help they 
need; and that Hindus, in recognition of the con¬ 
sideration shown to their'culture 1 , should facilitate 
the con v ers ion of antyajas to Sikh is m by 
enabling them to retain the concessions of the 
Poona Pact even after conversion- There is a 
suggestion in Dr. Ambcdkar’s letter to Dr- 
Moon je that Hindus should also provide financial 
subventions to make up for the lack of resources 
of the Sikh community to support the antyaja 
converts. Before submitting the Pact to the 
acceptance of the Hindu Mahasabha, Dr* Moonje 
invited the opinion of Mr. M. C* Rajah who 
represents the depressed classes in the Legislative 
Assembly, in which he has introduced a Bill 
now pending for the removal of the antyaja’s 
disabilities. Mr. Rajah has thought it his duty 
to place the correspondence before the public 
before further action is taken in the matter. 

The idea that the depressed classes should seek 
social salvation by religious conversion, was first 
put forward by the late Dewan Bahadur 
Srinivasa Raghava Iyengar, before he became 
Dewan of Baroda in the closing years of the 
last century, in a report on the progress of the 
Madras Presidency under British rule,- The 
Dewan Bahadur was a conservative Brahmin, 
and he made the suggestion solely in the interests 
of the depressed classes, as he conceived it fifty 
years ago, without any thought of political 
consequences- Nor did he seem to apprehend 
any results detrimental to the Hindu community 
from the conversion of antyajas to Christianity 
which he specifically recommended. No doubt, 
he did not feel called upon to consider 
what the effect of wholesale conversion of 
antayajas to Christianity would be on the 
Indian Christian community. We are not 
sure but that the Dewan Bahadur’s suggestion 
might have suggested to Missions the idea of 
mass conversions from among the depressed 
classes. However that may be, large numbers of 
these classes have been converted to Christianity 
since the Dewan Bahadur wrote. But their 
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social condition has not materially changed as he 
thought it would. Dr, 5. C. Chatterjee told an 
Indian Christian Conference at Allahabad last 
November that the lot of converts from the 
untouchable classes remained much the same 
as before conversion. The formation of a 
‘Depressed Indian Christians Association** 
in Madras, and the Circular letter, which 
the Secretary of its Executive Council has 
addressed to Christian Associations in Southern 
India, are of special significance, “I* 
is unquestionable,” writes Mr, Arokiaswamy, 
“that converts to Christianity groan under all 
the disabilities arising from caste distinctions. 
Although the benign Government have been 
pleased to grant privileges to them, they are not 
sufficient to bring them* up to the level of the 
other depressed classes enjoying higher and 
more privileges.* The Indian Christian com¬ 
munity which will ultimately have to shoulder the 
burden of bringing up the converted mass, is 
apprehensive in the words of the Quard£an r that, 
unless some Hercules rises to cleanse the Augean 
stable which has to be cleansed, “the community 
will become more and more superstitious, and 
more and more contemptible in the eyes of the 
worldThe effect of mass conversion of the 
antyajas on the Missions themselves, should not 
be left out of account, especially now when many 
supporters of Missions are beginning to doubt 
whether, after all, it will not be best to begin 
by converting the “heathen’' in their own lands, 
T.here is a world of meaning In the Lindsay 
Commissions terse observation that “the wheels 
of the Christian Church drag heavily in the sand 
of their (the depressed classes men who have 
entered the Church) age-long inferiorities and 
disabilities/* 

We have dwelt at some length on this point 
because Dr- Ambedkar's sanguine estimate of the 
advantages to be gained by the depressed classes, 
is, as regards Christianity, much discounted by 
actual experience. It is even more so in the 
case of his estimate of the material and political 
gains likely to ensue from conversion to Islam. 
The condition of the Muslim population especially 
in the provinces where it is the majority, is 
not such as to answer the expectations of 
Dr, Ambedkar as regards its capacity to help 
some millions of the depressed classes whose, 
sudden influx can only aggravate it- But there 
is a more serious. obstacle in the way of the 
conversion of these classes to Islam. It is 
reported that, at a mass meeting of Mahars in 
Bombay, where the project of conversion from 
Hinduism was expounded, the women as a body 
declared that they would not go over to a 
religion which required them remain C 

behind purdah. Sikhism as a religion 
is a bhakti cult like Vaistmavaism and 
Saivism, The Sikhs owe their distinctive 
character in the Punjab to Guru Govind who 
vowed that he would make his sparrows strike 
down the eagle, and did it. In the arrangements 
embodied in the projected Ambedkar-Moonje 
Pact, there is not a trace of the spirit of the 
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gTcat Guru, but only a spirit of bargain entirely 
alien to%» Moreover, ^ is of the essence of the 
pact that It must have not only the moral 
but also the material support of Hindus. 
Dr. Ambedkar himself recognises that con¬ 
version to Sikhism, unless supported by Hindus, 
will bring about no improvement in the social 
conditions cf the antyajas. Dr. Moonje and 
Dr. Kurtkoti may be ready to bless the project 
of helping the depressed classes to call themselves 
Sikhs while Hindus continue to incur the respon¬ 
sibility of helping them politically and financially, 
but there will not be many other Hindu leaders 
to share their opinion. The fact is that 
Dr. Ambedkar’s belief that the depressed classes 
stand to gain much by apostacy is pure 
hallucination. It is obvious from his own 
hesitation to practice what he preaches, that 
the hold of Hinduism on his people is 
deeper than he is aware of. Hindu leaders who 
wish to strike a bargain with him like that 
embodied in the Ambedkar-Moonje Pact, are 
doing no service to the country or either of the 
communities. They are dragging religion—and 
not only Hinduism—into the mire in the belief 
that they are helping to save it from imminent 
dissolution. 

THE ESSENCE OF ADVANCE. 

(By Walter Brooks Foley) 

“Bui now they desire a better country 

We are told that, though we do not know who was 
the writer of the book ot Hebrews, we can rest assur¬ 
ed that he was a great preaoher. Again and again 
he abandons the main line of the argument in order to 
preach. Also he was a man of great literary ability. 
The book 19 written in the best Greek of the New 
Testament. He was a man of wide knowledge of 
philosophy. He knew Plato’s system. He was 
familiar with the Epicurean theory of the universe. 
He was Intimately acquainted with Aristotle’s ideas. 
Through all his Epistle he use9 in the mo9t 
skillful way his wide understanding for the 
interpretation of the Christian religion. His 
knowledge, his acceptance and use of change, his 
firm Christian faith mark him a9 one of the 
first great Christians. He realized that Christianity 
demands an on-going, an advance, based on a desire 
for a better oountry in which to live and grow. 
Forward motion was at the heart of his method. 

As in our author’s day the essence of advance is 
still drawn from deep sources of never-fading supply^ 

When the great ice cap crept southward over 
North Amerioa from the Arctio wastes, it slowly but 
surely used as its source of supply what we now 
call the Atlando and Pacifio Oceans, distilling 
from the ooean depths the moisture that cooled 
and hardened to form the ice. The water was the 
esaenoe of the bo advance. Water was the real 
character of whioh the huge moving glaciers 
consisted. 

Again and again men and women have found that 
the essenoe of advance must be drawn from deep, 
unfailing sources. Wbat that essence actually is 
rests with us to disoover, if we would make the 
advance necessary in our day and generation. 

One source of supply is that of knowledge. The 
world’s store of facts is very large. It i9 almost as 
though there had been many Josephs who, in an era 
of plentiful research, had been possessed of sufficient 


vision to gather into storehouses the realities of life 
that can now furnish truth with which to deal with 
our later problems in a somewhat dry and barren 
period of discord and confusion. Knowledge is ours 
for the asking—on the shelves of our libraries, in 
the minds of millions, in the laboratories of 
research, in the hearts of spiritually-minded prophets. 

Out of knowledge it is possible to distill wisdom— 
which is more to be desired than rubies or fine gold. 

One of Robert Frost's recent poems tell9 the 9 tory 
of a boy teasing some caged monkeys with a 
burning glass. From it the poet draws a lesson 
for men, 

They might not understand a burning glass. 

They might not understand the sun itself. 

It's knowing what to do with things that counts. 

It is not enough only to know the truth in order to 
be free. We must likewise know what to do with 
the truth—how to use it. 

There is a force that can be applied to facts to 
make them bloom with radiant advance for all 
mankind. Again Robert Frost speaks : 

Some force has but to apply. 

And summits shall be immersed , 

The bottom of seas raised dry — 

The slope of the earth reversed. 

Yes, knowledge cf laws, of ways, of facts, is a 
constant source of supply for wisdom in dealing 
with practical affairs. 

Yet, if we were to depend 9oleIy upon intellectual 
progress we could not possibly touch the funda¬ 
mental weaknesses or strengths of mankind. For 
man has not yet either had the courage to say, 
♦Get thee behind me, Satan," to many things that 
deter his onward and upward advance, or had 
courage to scale the heights of human possibility. 

To be frank, the conceit of ignorance is only 
equalled by the conceit of knowledge. Too much of 
knowledge » concerned with the transient rather than 
the reality that lies behind and beyond temporary 
experience. The germs of stupidity and selfishness 
live in our dark corners far from the quickening flow 
of human advance. Too often we have mended 
our ways only as a last resort to save ourselves from 
destruction. Too often we wait too long to be 
saved—and those we leave behind must begin all 
over again the weary, yet inevitable, road that man 
must travel when he desires a better country. 

We need not only the courage of our convictions, 
but the courage to correct our contemporaries when 
only collective action will set us forward upon the 
highway of experience. Knowledge will help us 
but more than knowledge is required. The philosophy 
of the author of Hebrews was not the whole of his 
message nor does it altogether explain his powerful 
phraseology, 

A second force from which the essence of advance 
may be extracted is that of change. There are 
usually two alternative procedures that may be 
adopted in connection with change. There 19 the 
customary attitude of many who say, “ No, ’* when¬ 
ever a suggestion is made that appears a bit novel 
or different. Such an attitude we may call resistance 
to change. Too many have stumbled over that 
obstacle, saying in hushed and sepulchral tones, 

• Wbat was good enough for father, is good enough 
for me. ” Unfortunately that attitude is applied more 
often in the field of religion than in the driving of a 
stream-lined V-8 instead of a Model T. Yet out of 
religion come the vital issues of advancing life. 

Even the flowers of the field know that change is 
essential. At least they respond on that basis to 
the turn ol the seasons, whether in the tropio 
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or the temperate zone. For when they are given 
better soil, more sunlight, and adequate moisture j 
they emerge from stunted specimens to be the 
equals and more of Solomon In all his glory. 

The other alternative we may adopt when face to 
face with change is that of a readiness to change. 
By that 1 do not mean the colour adaptations of a 
chameleon-like existence where environment controls 
our thought, word and deed- Rather a readiness to 
change indicates progress m place of stagnation. 
Life io its lowest and highest forma represents 
motion, whether it is infinitesimal or majestic. Upon 
that law vital changes are predicated. 

Change is composed of action and re-action just as 
one of the baste principles of physics is constituted. 
Change batters down the barriers that bar the 
way to advance. When we choose the cate-way of 
change we set our faces to go on into the brave new 
world of an advancing future. 

Watch the opening petals of a night-blooming 
cereus if you would know the truth of unfolding 
change. For months, perhaps for years, the laws 
work on when we cannot, or will not, or do not notice. 
Then it seems, almost in an instant, the change 
comes. We sometimes forget the long compulsion of 
great forces and see only the immediate transformation. 

What shall we call ihe third force that wilt shed 
about us the perfumed essence of advance ? The 
writer of Hebrews called it "faith/* Perhaps we will 
not violate the spirit of the text if we call it "fellow¬ 
ship with the Eternal,** ’ 1 1 E 

Some lives seem to be like the fish-ponds of Penang— 
swarming with fish that serve no purpose and live 
only that they may gorge themselves with what is 
thrown to them. In such lives is no light of the sun, 
neither of the moon. All is evil from the outward 
appearance and action. Have you ever looked down 
into the bottomless pit through the eyes of a man or 
woman ? It is an awful experience. It is dishearten¬ 
ing. Then, have you gone on your stumbling way 
until one day you were allowed to look up to the 
heights of the highest heaven through 
human eyes that held the reflection of God in His 
goodness? 

Man holds within himself the worst and the best. 
It is when fellowship with the Eternal assumes its 
place in a man's life that man is able to secure for 
himself the essence that perfumes his advance. 
When man substitutes the best for the worst he is 
seen to desire a better country. 

It is when men and women no longer feet themselves 
to be strangers in a strange Satanic land but friends 
in a fellowship kingdom with God that the couritry-side 
is truly visible in its actual reality. Oh, the things 
we see—and never see, ' i 

The faith to remove mountains is a human 
possibility. It is the calm at the heart 
of the cyclone. It is the still small voice 
of everlasting life. It is the power of the divine 
dynamo of the universe- It is the altar of spiritual 
roses distilled from a million human petals. 

Out of knowledge shall be gathered wisdom. Out 
of change will emerge creation. Out of fellowship 
with the Eternal will be fashioned the future. The 
blend of all three will give us the essence of advance. 
Out of the blend will come the divine spark that shall 
kindle the word of men and women into a blazing 
Christian conflagration, from which will emerge the 
refined, metal of religious leadership for the new 
age that is to be. ^ ^ , . 

. In the grounds of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, Mass,, there is a splendid statue. It 
represents an Indian, bronzed by the sun and the wind. 
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sitting astride his horse. His arms are raised in 
adoration and praise and exultation* His head is 
thrown back as he breathes in all the strength of 
his mature manhood the breath of the dawn in the 
first full freshness of the sunrise* The rhythmic 
appeal of the riding figure holds the wisdom born 
of kcowledge► the stimulating acceptance of change, 
the faith in divine fellowship of all who desire a 
better country. 

Thus we may go forth in peace and pleasure 
knowing that, despite our darkest difficulties and the 
seemingly insurmountable human mountain passes, 

God has provided some better thing for us. There¬ 
fore, we truly and earnestly desire a better country. 
Though the land of our heart's desire may be now- 
concealed, one day it shall be revealed. In that faith 
for the future lies the essence of advance. 

A PLEA FOR MARRIAGE REFORM. 

, . • . (By Dr. S, Muthulakshmi Reddx.) 

Marriage at any cost, under any circumstances, and 
at any age/ has proved a bane to our Hindu com¬ 
munity and has produced many undesirable results. 
Parents in their anxiety to get their girls married 
out of respect for an ancient custom and out of an 
unfounded fear that their girls and boys may become 
uncontrollable and immoral, have often failed to gain 
their object—namely to settle their children in happy 
and peaceful home life. The prospective son-in-law 
in most cases happens to be a student and has not 
finished bis school or college course. The father- 
in-law has to help him with money even to complete 
his educational course. (He could have as well 
spent that amount on his own daughter's education 
and made her self reliant.} Nowadays a mere B, A, 
or B.t* does not get on in life as well as he is 
expected to fare by his people who have spent all 
they possessed upon his education. All the same, 
the boy has to take his wife home whether he is 
settled in life or not, it may be because he himself 
wants to have his wife with him or his parents want 
their daughter-in-law to help the family in house-hold 
duties. Very soon children arrive In the family 
which further add to its expense. 

Many fathers of large families being unemployed 
or turned out of their usual work do not easily 
secure a job in these days of economic depression 
and retrenchment in every Government Depart men t_ 
Very often the work itself being unsuitable tells 
upon the health of the father who beoomes invalided 
and unable to earn. This is a common phenomenon 
in this unfortunate country owing to the frequent 
prevalence of epidemic desea ses and malarial 
and other infectious fevers, . Many such cases have 
sought our help. The pqor mother of the children 
becomes either widowed or, worse than that, deserted 
by irresponsible husbands and fathers who to escape 
from the burden and worry of the family even 
disappear out of sight. The relations, if any, very 
often are neither inclined nor in a position to help 
these people* The deserted mother has to sell all 
her belongings not only to keep her children 
and herseh altve but also to trace the whereabouts 
of her unfaithful husband without success* The 
desertion of wives and children Is becoming rather 
frequent of late with the consequent demoralisation 3m 
of society. 

The parents of children consider it their primary 
duty to get the children married, but they never 
think of making any provision for their future well- 
being. Even intelligent handsome girls born of 
poor parents are given away in a hurry to old 
men and widowers with a number of children by 
their first wives, who die soon leaving the young 
wife and her children unprovided for* Girls of 
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poor parent® are given away- to worthies* and 
ill-brought up young men who do not hesitate to 
cast them away when it pleases their fancy* The 
last class of boys are very often infected with 
venereal disease and the poor ignorant wife also 
suffers from the ill-behaviour and immorality of 
their husbands* 

We are glad that the widow's cause has found 
both public sympathy and Government help, but 
that of the deserted wife and the deserted mother 
and her children who face a harder lot; have 
not yet been sufficiently brought before the 
public eye. They suffer from both social and 
legal disabilities much more than a widow- There 
are a number of young women and girls who 
for no fault of their own have been deserted by 
their husbands who, to make matters worse, have 
remarried and live with their second wives. Parents 
of girls, though conscious of a similar fate befallitig 
their own daughters, do not hesitate to give their 
daughters in marriage to a man who has proved a 
tyrant to his first wife, because girls must be married 
at any cost- Further the deserted wife is not 
very often left in peace. Even hospitals and adult 
women institutions will not admit them for fear of 
their being annoyed by the husband in the middle 
of their training for a profession, as the Hindu wife 
according to the present Hindu law is the absolute 
property of her husband. 

Those of us who are associated with the Homes 
of shelter and protection for women have gone 
through unforgettable experiences. In Madras, on the 
one side, there were marriage celebrations, rejoicings, 
festivities and blessings to the newly wedded 
couple and on the other side there was the sorry 
spectacle of a number of poor and destitute widows, 
young and fold, and deserted wives, young wives and 
mothers who undertake the responsibility of looking 
after their off-spring—it is by far wiser to remain single 
and continent till such period when they could find 
Sufficient means to run a comfortable home- Scienti¬ 
fic research has shown that continence is conducive 
to health and longevity and to moral, intellectual and 
physical development of the individual, W© have 
examples In our literature of a Bhiahma and a 
Hanuman and innumerable Riahis and sages, the 
modem Ramakrishna and Vivekananda and all that 
noble band of workers that have adorned our mother¬ 
land, Let us bring back to our modem society our 
ancient ideals of chastity, self-control, and renunciation 
an self indulgence and selfishness brings in its train 
disease and death. We have been taught by our 
great men and women and also by our modern 
scientists that self-control is possible and should be 
practised by all. The practice of every virtue is no 
doubt very difficult, but on that account are we to 
teach our young men and women the oontrary p 

It is true that some are not capable of being 

virtuous and good. But all the same it is our 

duty constantly to teach the application of the 

right principles of life. We should never 
advocate early and indiscriminate marriage and at 
the same time the evasion of its sacred duties and 
responsibilities by the practice of birth control. 

In this connection, 1 may mention that Deshmukh’s 
Bill which aims fit giving inheritance and property 
righ t s to H i nd u women, w lves, w ido wa and dau ghtera 
might to a certain extent alleviate the existing 
conditions by securing fee women better eoonomic 
and legal and social status, and indirectly by lessen¬ 
ing the demand of big dowries by tho bridegrooms. 

Further to prevent neglect and desertion of wives 
and mothers and their children tor no fault on their 
part, tho Hindu Law of marriage must bo made just 
and equitable between the sexes. Wo all condemn 


the practice of divorce in the west, but here in its 
place we have a one-sided divorce; the husband 
practically divorces his wife and has his own way 
without making any amends for her and her children. 
This is certainly equally bad, even worse as our 
present law gives the right only to the husband to do 
what he pleases with his wife and children- Even 
when the husband is well-to-do and is earning 
a good salary, the deserted wife, if she is parentless or 
when the parents are poor, has to Suffer 
in poverty and in distress. She has neither 
the means nor the knowledge to seek redress 
from a cruel and unkind husband. 

Meanwhile we have to give some immediate relief 
to distressed widows, deserted widows, deserted 
wives, mothers and children. Many of these are 
honest and willing to engage themselves In any 
honourable work or occupation and to maintain 
themselves and their children. And it is Incumbent 
upon the Society and upon the government to give 
them such a relief. 


FARSI POVERTY, 


(By P. A, Waeia) 


We have analysed the following 
among recipients of charity relief:— 

(1) Families with earning members 

(2) Widows with earning sons.-, ... 

(3) Widows with small children and 

grown-up girls ... 

(4) Married couples 

(5) Single widows **. 


five classes 

627 cases, 
16G tf 

179 . „ 
70 „ 

89 „ 


The question as to how much In the shape of 
income a family would require per head every month 
to provide themselves with the bare necessaries of 
life including food, clothing and fuel has been very 
often asked. With a family of two to three souls 
the minimum requirements per head have been put 
down at Rs, 15 to 16 p. m. With a large family this 
amount would naturally diminish! but we would 
hesitate to put it at lower than Rs* 12 p. ro. per head 
even in a family of eight to nine souls. These 
estimates are ha sod upon figures worked out by the 
Stree Zarthosti Mandal and reproduced in appendix 4 
of the book on Farsi Charity Relief by Dr, J* F, Bulsata, 
the joint Secretary of the Farsi Panehayat Funds, The 
estimates there given do not include clothing which 
is as much a necessity of life as food, and we have 
therefore added about Rs. 3 per head for this purpose. 

Dr. Bulsara in his book on Farsi Charity Relief 
estimates tho total number of people who receive 
help in one form or other at 7,009 to 8,000 soul?. 

We in cur last annual report for 1933-34 have put 
down the figure of recipients of doles in the 
community at 2,500 families and individuals™that 
is, about 10.000 souls calculating oa an average of 
four members to a family* We have also indicated 
in our last annual report that we were responsible for 
arranging help to the extent of Rs, 1,40,000 per year 
for 1.224 cases. We have further indicated that in 
the last year the total amount of help spent by the 
community was Rs. 4,55,000. fG3l p3IIC13r.C0m 


Planning for the minimum number of2,500 families 
of 10.000 souls and assuming that the mean rents, 
earnings* help, eta* will be proportionately the same 
in the case of this 2*500 families as in the 
case of the 627 families which we have studied we 
would require for these 2,500 families an additional 
help of Ra, 63*500 roughly a month or Rs, 7,62,000 
per year. With this additional help, 2,500 families 
can be lifted out of their present condition which is 
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that of under-feeding and starvation and be provided 
with the prime necessities—namely, housing, food 
and clothing, 3tlQ3r.COm 

We should like to guard ourselves against 
misunderstanding at this stage. When we make an 
estimate of the total amount that our community 
would require to save 2,500 families from poverty and 
its consequences, we do not for a moment wish to 
imply that the community should spend this amount 
in the form of doles or otherwise on the families that 
need them or that' these families should be provided 
with these necessaries as gifts. We have repeatedly 
observed that such a system demoralises both the 
giver _ and the receiver. Under an economic 
organisation like ours resting on a basis of capitalism 
and individualism, if people can get a sufficient 
amount of money in the shape of doles to live on, 
most of them would shirk work and if the help is 
proportioned to the number of children it would be a 
strong incentive to reckless propagation. We are 
already noticing in our community this tendency to 
reckless propagation amongst *the classes that are 
on the margin of subsistence or in receipt of doles. 
Our intention is to point out to our community that 
if a system of doles is logically followed out, and if 
the object ol the dole is to provide the bare necessaries 
of life to those who are unable to provide these by 
their own earning9 or otherwise, we would require 
under present circumstances, in addition to 
Rsl 4,25,000 per year another Rs. 7,62,00a If 
such a total of Rs. 12,00,000 a year is secured and 
if the community employs its best available talent in 
carefully planning out far-sighted schemes for lifting 
these 2,500 families into self-respecting and self 
supporting members of the community, it would be 
loyal to its traditions not only of large-hearted 
philanthrophy but also of that common sense and 
intelligence which marked and were responsible for 
their prosperity in the past. 

Our object on the present occasion is to point out 
the extent of poverty that prevails in the community, 
the under-feeding that exists in a fairly large 
proportion of the families that are helped, the vicious 
circle into which a system of doles has plunged us, 
and the amount of help in various shapes that would 
be needed if this policy of doles is persisted in. 
There are two alternatives before the community; 
one of them 19 to bring down the artificially high 
standard to which as a community we are said to be 
getting accustomed, 90 as to enable the members 
of our community to compete on more equal terms 
with other communities in the struggle for life. 
Assuming on the other hand that the present standard 
of living to which our community is accustomed i9 
not artifically high, and that it has got. .to be 
maintained, the only other alternative that remains 
is to see that the large amount of money that our 
community spends in the name of charity, and the 
still larger amount that it may be possible to draw 
hereafter from the community, i9 spent in such a 
manner that those who are dependent on charities 
today will either in their own generation or in the 
succeeding generation cease to be so dependent, and 
be able to look after themselves a9 self-respecting and 
self-dependent unit9. With the resources at our 
disposal, and with co-operation between those who 
administer charities in various forms, it may be 
possible to establish colonies even in the city itself 
where with a common kitchen, cheap residences, 
medical assistance and efficient educational institu¬ 
tions, those who are reoeiving today doles and outside 
help will be saved their self-re 9 pect, will contribute 
by their work, in proportion to their ability, towards 
their own maintenance, and where the future genera¬ 
tion may be brought up in health and educated 
n 9 earning members of Society. j . 


Fourteen years ago, that is within a year and a half 
after the institution of our Society, our Society drew 
the attention of the community to certain facts and 
figures concerning Parsi Poverty in a leaflet which the 
Society printed tor the information of the community. 

The statements that we then made have been fully 
confirmed by the event9 of the last fourteen years. 

In this leaflet to which we have referred we spoke 
about the starting of an Institution “where (1) families 
might be housed in healthy sorroundings and under 
sanitary conditions, (2) they might be fed on simple 
but wholesome food good enough to keep them 
physically fit, (3) they might have proper medical 
advice and treatment when ill, (4) they might have 
proper facilities for the education of the children, and 
for their own training in such occupations as would 
increase their earning capacity. In order that such 
families may not lose their sense of self-respect, nor 
have their finer susceptibilities benumbed, the mem¬ 
bers of such families who are fit for work should 
contribute out of their eaming9 towards their own 
maintenance a sum not exceeding a certain percent¬ 
age of their earning9 or not exceeding a fixed sum 
per month per head.** 

An Institution or Institutions like the one we 
8u g£ e . 9 ted 14 years ago might not be difficult to 
organise and work, with the co-operation of the 
trustees of charity fund in charity chaw Is where 
already a large number of the recipients of doles are 
at present concentrated. Common kitchens, common 
laundries, and schools for the education of children 
worked in these centres on a co-operative basis partly 
with the help of the inmates of these new colonies, 
might bring an enormous amount of economy and 
saving as compared with the present unregulated 
system of doles to isolated families. Fourteen years 
have passed since we made thi9 suggestion and 
we again earnestly call the attention of our community 
to the necessity of devising far-sighted measures 
along these lines instead of continuing the system 
of doles to which even our Society has in spite of 
itself been a reluctant party. 

IN PRAISE OF THE MIDDLE-AGED. 

The Editor, 

7 'he Indian Social Reformer . 

Sir, 

Mr. A G. Vere's plea for the middle-aged which 
you published in your issue of August 8, was a good 
effort so far a9 Mr. Vere was concerned but is it 
good enough for the middle-aged P After all we are 
not a suppressed part of the community like the 
depressed clas9e9 or women, nor a despised section of 
it like the middle classes. We may not get * the 
applause of the world as much as youth and old 
age do. But we more than others are the world. 

We are the persons who laugh young enthusiasms 
out of court and who are not taken in by the lamenta¬ 
tions of the aged. The twentieth century in exalting 
democracy, has paved the way for the mediocre. 

The middle-aged has come into its own. There is 
no need to plea for us, for we have at last inherited 
the earth, l^et Mr. Vere take heart from the two 
extraots given below from current literature. Jatiudr.oui 11 

Nowhere has middle age received a better tribute 
than in Anthony Adverse the novel which created a 
sensation in America two years back. The quaint 
Carlo Cibo> a Spaniard settled in South America, tells 
the hero: “When we are still young we think a 
great many people whom we meet are extraordinary. 
There is no one else in the world like them, we feel 
sure. Also our precious selves are without parallel. 

The world, we think, is -not subtle enough to 
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understand us* But we are wrong, _ The adult 
world is far too subtle to waste much time on us. 
It understands t» Instinctively by just remem¬ 
bering itself. It has thought through all our 
thoughts and is tired of our violent emotions. 
It does not need to care about youth because it knows 
youth will get older* Grow up as soon as you can. 
It pays. The only time you really live fully is from 
thirty to sixty, provided of oourse you are healthy 
and do not die. No, the young are slaves to dreams * 
the old servants of regrets. Only the middle-aged 
have their five senses in the keeping of their wits, 

* The Chinese writer. Dr, Lin Yutang, approaches 
very near this conclusion but stops short of it, 
“The Chinese young man,** he writes in 'My Country 
and My People 1 , '*comes back from Europe or America 
and begins to manufacture tooth paste and calls 
it ‘saving the country by industrialization* or he 
translates American free verse and calls it 'introduc¬ 
tion of Western culture’. And since he has usually a 
big family to support and some cousins tor whom 
to secure positions, he must think of ways and means 
to rise higher and by that way be a go:xl member 
of his family. That process of rising higher teaches 
him some' memorable lessons of life and if he escapes 
all that and remains a hot-headed* round-eyed 
innocent young man at thirty, he is either an inspired 
idiot or a confounded genius,’* 

Bombay* ) Yours eta, 

August X0> 1936 S "Middle-Aged/*' 


CASTE IN IN DO EUROPE. 

The Editor, 

Tht Indian Social Reforttter, 

Sir, 

Your reference to the breach of promise case, which 
ended in the award of a farthing to the country bom 
European woman hatr-dresser, reminds me of another 
interesting story, 

A respectable Anglo-Indian gentleman of Madras 
decided to adopt an English child as his daughter. 
His offer of a happy home for an orphan girl was 
accepted by the authorities of a foundling home in 
London, similar to the “League of Mercy*’ in 
Bombay* and a little girl named Doris Hawker 
arrived in Madras in April 1923, When the child s 
prospective foster-father boarded the steamer to 
receive her, some of the European passengers 
discovered that he was not a l>L pure' 1 European, 
To join them in their expressions of horror and 
indignation* they requisitioned the assistance of 
the Madras Mail whioh readily went to their rescue, 
and together they created such an uproar that the 
Madras officials were frightened into taking action 
in the Interest of peace* Loaded with bags of sweets 
and toya. little Doris was sent back to her home 
in one of the slums of London, 

Commencing on the incident, another newspaper 
called special attention to the indecision of the 
Anglolndian to declare his race as European or 
Indian, and wrote apologetically that the Anglo-Indian 
is in the position of the immortal ass which the 
Greek philosopher asserted would inevitably die of 
starvation if placed exactly equi-distant between 
two trusses of hay* from sheer inability to make up 
its mind which to attack first. 

Sylvan Coenoor, \ Yours etc, 

Etta August 19SS. y M. G. Joseph. 
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“UNITY" OF CHICAGO. 

The following appears in Unity \— 

Unisys circulation is beginning to move again. 
New subscribers are coming in. We have Been 
suffering Josses during these last few years, and 
thus seeing our suBscription, list go down* and 
daunt. There was nothing we could do about it. 
No churches to appeal to for aid ; no societies or 
organized groups of any kind to help us out; no 
money for advertising or other publicity devices 1 
So we just sat tight, waiting for the depression to 
blow by, and hoping that we would not perish 
before the weather changed. That it was a hard 
struggle goes without saying. Had. it not been for 
that peculiarly intimate and even affectionate loyalty 
which binds the subscribers of Unity to one another 
and to the paper in a fellowship which is itself as real 
as any church, we would not have survived. But 
the members of the family stood by—all did who 
could J—and now we are gaining new members, and 
the good old days are in sight again. What we 
need, right off, is a large increase in circulation. 
Why shouldn't we have it P The management 
of Unity was never more Vigorous and alert, 
its editorial mind never more free, its army of 
writers, book reviewers, poets never before so 
large and able, its whole policy and purpose never 
so much needed as at this moment when prejudice, 
bate, and the menace of war lower upon us like 
approaching storms. We are constantly told* to 
our vast encouragement, that “there is no paper 
like Unity” But if that is so, why shouldn't 
more people* like-minded with ourselves* know 
about it, and join* as we believe they would be glad 
to join* our fellowship of faith? Come, friends* help 
usl Here is our paper, prepared and published with 
labor and love. But we can’t distribute it without 
your cooperation. It is you who must take this paper 
and get it into the hands and hearts of those who 
rejoice in it and sustain it even as you do. Why 
should not each present subscriber find at least one 
new subscriber? Our subscription list doubled 1 
Think of what that would meant! 

WOMEN’S ELECTION MANIFESTO, 

The Standing Committee of the All-India Women’s 
Conference met in Waltair, held sittings from 
July 25-28 and discussed several questions concern¬ 
ing the women's movement in India, 

The Standing Committee resolved to agitate for 
franchise and representation of women in regard to 
local bodies where these rights do not exist* as it Is 
very paradoxical that although women have been 
accorded certain rights of voting and representation 
in regard to the Central, and Provincial Legislatures 
and Municipalities, they have been left out of any 
participation in the activities of certain local bodies. 

A joint memorandum on the political, economic* 
legal and educational status of women was drawn up 
to be forwarded to the League of Nations and 
international women’s organisations, and a copy sent 
to the Government of India, 

It was decided to hold the next annual session of 
the All-India Women's Conference at Ahmedahad 
from December 22 to December 24 this year. 

It was also decided to appeal for a Central Fund 
for the Office of the All-India Women’s Conference. 

The following manifesto, to be issued on behalf of 
the All-India Women's Conference to candidates for 
the coming elections to the legislatures, was also 
prepared;— 

We hereby desire to make an appeal to all candi¬ 
dates for the various legislatures to keep in mind 
questions concerning the general welfare and the 
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social, economic and political progress of the country 
for which we stand* 

It is now a recognised fact that women have their 
own Special contribution to make in the public life of 
every country and the educated women of India are 
fully alive to their duties and responsibilities. For 
the attainment of full and free opportunities of service 
we . feel that all sex disqualifications should be 
removed and that wide measures of social and 
educational reform should be sponsored by our 
legislators. To this end, we draw your special 
attention to the following questions which we con¬ 
sider to be of urgent Importance, ., ' } 

i Are you in favour of and will you give your active 
support to equal opportunities for all by removal 
of untouchability and sex disqualifications, whether 
legal ©r social, or in any sph ere of public activity ; 
are you in favour of and will you give your active 
support to educational relorm by instituting free 
compulsory and universal primary education, by 
the removal of mass illiteracy, by a remodelling of 
thO entire system of secondary education, with a 
view to turning out useful citizens and by instituting 
vocational training;/are you in favour of and will 
you give your active support to Rural Reconstruc¬ 
tion by patronage and development of indigenous 
and cottage industries and improved sanitation and 
medical facilities; are you in favour of and will 
you give your active support to social 
reforms such as the removal of purdah and polygamy, 
early marriage and immoral traffic in women, and 
children, and the protection cf young people from the 
evils of drugs, drink, tobacco, exploitation and cruelty 
etc.; are you in favour of and will you give your 
active support to public health questions such as 
Infant and maternity welfare centres and creches, the 
early formation of a National Tuberculosis Associa¬ 
tion, adequate measures to cope with social diseases, 
leprosy, cancer, etc,; will you support social insurance 
for . the' sick, aged, unemployed and injured by 
accidents and maternity benefits p , will you actively 
Support the solution of the unemployment question 
both among the labouring and educated classes; 
and will you give your active support to the protec¬ 
tion of civil liberties F 

1 ^CRITICISM WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE," 

Writes the Examiners (Roman Catholic, Bombay):—■ 

The Indian Social Reformer again writes on "Civil 
Marriage and the Cat hollo Church," but it has not 
taken our friendly advice first to Study the question 
in an authorized Catholic Manual, with the result 
that it again writes nonsense. It is a discussion 
which arose out of an article by Miss Sylvia Fank¬ 
hurst, in which she accused the Church in Italy of 
'♦lending the odour of sanctity to concubinage," 
The Univtr** oi March 20 gave a complete answer 
to Miss Pankhurst's charges and this is also an answer 
to the /ndiflrt Social Reform**** comment so far as we 
can understand that very bonfused note: 

"Miss Pankhurst quotes certain documents which, 
she says, prove her case. The chief document ia an 
Instruction issued by the Sacred Congregation of the 
Sacraments on January 25, 1927. Paragraph IS 
of this Instruction is quoted by Miss Fankhurst, but 
only in part. This section of the Instruction is 
concerned with persons who before the Concordat, 
had entered into a civil, but not a religious marriage, 
,( a hypothesis, 1 * says .the Instruction, “which ought 
not to be realised under the regime of the Concor¬ 
dat, 11 If this purely civil marriage was 
entered into by Catholics,, they did so in defiance 
of the laws of the Church, and their marriage was 
no marriage at all in the eyes of the Church. But 


the Instruction makes provision for a religious 
ceremony, which however, will not be followed by 
provision for the civil effects of marriage, as in other 
oases, for these already exist, by virtue of the- 
previous civil marriage, 

“Now we come to the part quoted by Miss 
Pankhurst, This deals with a proposed religious 
marriage between two persons, one of whom had gone 
through a previous "civil” marriage with another 
party. The Church, of course, does not recognise the 
religious Validity of such a civil marriage, in the case 
of the Catholic, and f therefore, from her standpoint, 
the party may in certain circumstances be free to 
marry t someone else religiously, in the Catholic 
Church, It is, of course, assumed that there is no 
moral obligation to marry religiously the original party. 
What is . the Church to do in this case F The Ins— 
traction says that the parish priest Is to refer the 
case to the Bishop, If the Bishop decides to permit the 
religious marriage proposed, this cannot, of course, 
be inscribed in the civil registers of the State, and 
equally clearly, such a marriage will not have the 
civil effects of marriage, from the standpoint of 
the State. , . 

"It is obvious that this provision deals with what 
arc called "marriages of conscience,” and for a grave 
reason, the Bishop may permit such a religious 
marriage to be celebrated, even though it cannot be 
recognised as a marriage by the civil law. According- 
to the civil law the person is married to one indi¬ 
vidual ; according to the Church law the person is 
married to another. But neither civil nor Church 
law regards the person as married to two individuals^ 
and there is no question whatever of "Lending the 
odour of sanctity to concubinage.” 

"Miss Pankhurst goes on, not to quote, but to "sum¬ 
marise/' another part of the Instruction, to the effect 
that “State officials, soldiers, diplomatic officials and 
all who are forbidden to marry without special State 
authorisation, may be given a religious marriage with¬ 
out civil consequence/* But she omits the express 
condition which the document lays down "if grave 
reasons of conscience shall persuade the Ordinary 
to permit it.” 

11 The other provisions to which Miss Fankhurst. 
refers, ail admit of a similar explanation. Once 
again, therefore, we suggest that Miss Fankhurst 
has completely misunderstood the situation.” 


DEPRESSED CLASSES AND CONVERSION. 

Dr. Ambedkar’s views on the relative advantages* 
to the Depressed Classes of embracing one religion 
or the other, and the formula agreea upon between 
Dr. Ambedkar and Dr, B. S. Moonje, are disclosed in. 
the correspondence released to the Press, 

Dr. Moonje, writing from New Delhi, on June SO- 
to Rao Bahadur M, C. Rajah, enclosed the formula 
which was: * ' 1 

“If Dr, Ambedkar were to announce his decision 
that he and his followers arc prepared to embrace 
Sikhism in preference to Islam and Christianity and 
that he shall honestly and sincerely co-operate with, 
the Hindus and the Sikhs in propagating their 
culture and in counteracting the Muslim and Christian Dm 
movements for drawing the Depressed Classes into 
their folds, the Hindu Mahasabha will be prepared,, 
in view of their having agreed to remain within the 
Hindu culture, to make an announcement that it wilt 
not object:— 

1. To the conversion of the Depressed Classes to 
Sikhism; 

2. To the inclusion of the Neo-Sikhs in the fiat, 
of the Scheduled Castes J and 
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- 2, To the enjoyment by the Depressed Classes of 
th© Political rights of the Poona Pact by free competi¬ 
tion between the Non-Sikh and the Neo-Sikh 
Depressed Classes as provided for under the Poona 
Fact." 

Dr, Moonje also enclosed a copy of the statement 
'iof Dr* Ambedkar's case* 

r Dr, Ambedlcar's statement, among other things, 
said that there are three faiths from among which the 
Depressed Classes can choose: (1J Islam {£) 
Christianity and (3) Sikhism, Comparing these 
three, Islam seems to give the Depressed Classes all 
that they need. Financially* the resources behind 
Islam are boundless. Socially the Muslims are 
spread all over India, There are Muslims in every 
Province and they can take care of the new converts 
from the Depressed Classes and render them all help* 
Politically, ths Depressed Classes will get all the 
rights which Muslims are entitled to. Conversion 
to Islam does not involve Joss of such political rights, 
as the right to special representation in the Legisla¬ 
ture, right to services, etc, 

Christianity seems equally attractive. If Indian 
Christians are too small numerically to provide the 
financial resources necessary for the conversion of 
th© Depressed Classes the Christian countries such 
as America and England will pour their immense 
resources if the Depressed Classes show their 
readiness to embraces Christianity, Socially, the 
Christian community is numerically too weak to render 
much support to the converts from the Depressed 
Classes but Christianity has Government behind 
it. Politically, Christianity will give them the same 
rights which blam gives. Like the Muslims, Indian 
Christians are also recognised by the Constitution 
for special representation in the Legislatures and in 
the services. 

Compared to Christianity and Islam Sikhism has 
few attractions. Being a small community of 40 
lakhs, the Sikhs cannot provide the finance. Socially 
they cannot be of much help to the Depressed 
Classes, they are confined to the Punjab, and aa for 
the majority of the Depressed Classes the Sikhs 
give them no special support* Politically, Sikhism 
is at a positive disadvantage compared with 
Islam or Christianity, Outside the Punjab Sikhs 
are not recognised for special representation in the 
Legislature and in the services. 

The second question is, looking at these three 
alternative faiths purely from the standpoint of the 
Hindus, which is the best—Islam, Christianity or 
Sikhism? Obviously, Sikhism U the best* If the 
Depressed Classes join I slam or Christianity they not 
only go out of the Hindu religion, but they also go 
out of the Hindu culture* On the other hand, If they 
become Sikhs they remain wrthin the Hindu culture. 
This is by no means a small advantage to the Hindus, 

. What the consequences of conversion will be to 
the country as a whole is well worth bearing in mind. 
Conversion to Islam or Christianity will denationalise 
the Depressed Classes* If they go to Islam the 
number of Muslims will be doubled and the danger of 
Muslim domination also becomes real. If they go to 
Christianity, the numerical strength of Christians 
become© five to six orores. It will help to strengthen 
the hold of the British on this country. On the other 
hand, if they embrace Sikhism they will not only not 
harm the destiny of the country hut they will help 
the destiny of the country* They will not he 
denationalised. On the contrary, they will be a help 
in the political advancement of ths country* Thus it 
Is In the interest of the country that the Depressed 
Classes, if they are to change their faith, should 
go over to Sikhism. 

The third question is If it is in the interest of the 
Hindus that the Depressed Classes should go over 


to Sikhism are the Hindus prepared to make Sikhism 
a a good an alternative to the Depressed Classes a© 
Islam or Christianity is F If they are, then obviously 
they must try to remove the difficulties which lie in 
the way of Sikhism as compared with Islam and 
Christianity, The deficiencies are financial, social 
and political* 'I’he Hindus cannot help Sikhs 
to remove the social difficulty. But they can 
certainly help the Sikhs to remove the financial 
and political difficulties. Of these, it is most 
urgent to remove the political difficulty because it 
mi^ht become an obstacle in the way of the Sikhs, 

The statement concludes with a discussion of the: 
proposal to add Sikhs to the list of scheduled castes 
in the different provinces, 

Rao Bahadur M* G. Raja* replying to Dr, Moonje^ 
©aid: \ 

I make a distinction between conversion which 
is a spiritual change and migration from one commu¬ 
nity to another for social, economic and political 
reasons. One would expect the President of the 
Hindu Mnhasabha to view it as a religious 
pro bJem a nd not merely as a pol ideal pro blem^ 
without even looking at it as a social and economic* 
problem. One can understand your concern if as 
President of the Hindu Mahasabfra you placed the 
spiritual wellare of the Depressed Classes first and 
foremost and thought of the social and economics 
welfare next and lastly thought of them as a political 
factor* One would expect you as President of the 
Hindu Mahasabha to ameliorate the social condition 
of the Depressed Classes by removing civic and 
social disabilities of these classes, not to speak of 
securing for them the right of worship in Hindu 
temples on an equal footing with other worshoperfl^, 
and to further the Hanjan movement started by Mr. 
Gandhi all over the country. Instead of doing this 
what is it that you are doing? You are dissecting 
the Depressed Classes and affiliating them religi¬ 
ously to the Sikhs, while retaining them politically' 
as Hindus. 1 * 1 

The whole thing seems to me not to be conceived 
in the interest of the Depressed Classes but, on the> 
other hand, to be planned in the communal Interest 
of the Hindus and the Sikhs* We want to remain 
as a solid community moving of our own accord in 
the direction of progress and this we can best do by 
not throwing away our birthrights as Hindus but by 
remaining within Hinduism and changing it so as to 
make it more comfortable not only to our 
community but to other Hindu communities. We 
do not wish to be pawns in the game of communal 
conflicts and competition. 

Your proposal involves the electoral fortune© of 
Hindus, Sikhs and the Muslims* If you want u© to 
shift religiously from the Hindu fold, we shall have 
to chose religion between the Sikhs and the Muslims 
who are the bidders for our communal migration^ 
wrongly called conversion. Why should we 
antagonise and stand arrayed against Muslima? 
They are our brothers as much as the Sikhs and the 
Hindus. If the depressed classes are all to become 
Sikhs and call themselves neo-Sikhs it will create all 
over India a Sikh-Hindu-Muslim problem as in the 
Punjab made more complicated by the fact thit the 
so-called neo-Sikhs belong to the Depressed classes 
even among Sikhs* 

This question o! conversion or communal migration 
as a move on the political chess board does not disturb 
us much In South India, We are content to work 
under the Poona Pact. I would urge the Hindu 
Mahasabba to address itself to the task of making 
it easy for the Depressed Classes to stay within 
Hinduism and Hindu society instead of arranging for 
a ticket for entraining them to some far-off 
destination. 
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Mr. C Rajagopatachari writing toMr.Rajah, charac¬ 
terised the whole thing as a "diabolical proposal.” 

Mr, Gandhi’s letter to Mr. Rajah dated July 26 

stated:— 

"I have no difficulty about giving general endorse¬ 
ment to your letter to Dr. Moonje, I do not at all 
understand Dr. Moonje's or Dr. Ambedkars position, 
For me removal of untouchability stands on a footing 
all its own. It is to me a deeply religious question. 
The very existence of our religion depends on its 
voluntary removal by Savarana Hindus in the spirit 
of repentance* It can never be a question of barter 
for me. And £ glad you take nearly the same position 
chat I do." 

A telegram from Pandit M. M, Malaviya dated 
July 30 to Rao Bahadur M. C, Rajah stated that th e 
Pandit agreed with Mr. Rajah. 

CHRISTIANS AND THE DEPRESSED 
CLASSES. 

Under the title **A call to help in reaching the 
leaders of the Depressed Classes with Christian 
Literature* the Rev. J. Holmes Smith has addressed 
“a letter to all Christians living in India” which we 
reprint below from the Dnyanadaya -.— 

There is a vast restlessness among large 
sections of the population. The whole of the 
Depressed Classes, Aboriginal Tribes, and certain 
sections of the touchable Shudras are dissatisfied 
with their condition. They have a vague idea 
that the root trouble Is the religious system 
which assumes that they are inferior peoples. They 
are in a frame of mind to hear about the Saviour 
who deliberately chose as the keynote of His 
ministry tbe declaration ; 

‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me: for he has 
consecrated me to preach the Gospel to the pooi. 
He has sent me to proclaim release for captives and 
recovery of sight for the blind, to set free the 
oppressed to proclaim the Lord's year of favour.* 
fLuke IV i 18] 

This restlessness has been augmented by Dr, 
Ambcdkar’s pronouncement. But it smoldered for 
many years before the rise of Ambedkar, and 
it is found in many parts of the country 
where Ambedkaris name is never heard. This 
restlessness and longing are part of the reason 
why 125,000 UntouchabUs a year entered the 
Christian fold during the last decade; and why 
probably a much larger number each year are 
now crowding into the Kingdom—wholly apart 
from Dr, Ambedkar and his pronouncements and 
programme. 

It is of the greatest importance that the leaders 
of these people who are looking for a way out be 
reached with Christian Literature. Arrangements 
are being made to send to a setect group of Depressed 
Classes and Aboriginal Leaders a monthly tract 
especially prepared for them. Our literature will 
include a covering fetter each month, and month by 
month ?—* 

J, Gospel of St. Luke* with appropriate comments. 
2. The.story of Ditt, a humble Church convert, who 
refused to be segregated in the Mission Compound, 
and led under God, J a mighty Movement of his 
former caste fellows Into the Christian Church. 3. 
‘The Good News of Christ for the Depressed Classes" 
and " What Woman-hood owes to Christ, " by the 
Rev, John Subhan and Mrs* Mohiru Lass, 4. ** .The 

Christian Programme for Reconstruction, * by Dr, 
E* Stanley Jones. 5. " Movements of Depressed 

Classes into Christianity J, --a digest of Dr. J. W, 
Pickettfs u Christian Mass Movements " by the Rev. 


J* Holmes Smith. 6. Remarkable story of caste-- 
Mass Movements In the Tetugu Fields perhaps 
digest of Bishop Pickett’s forthcoming book* 

These will be mailed out from the Ashram, Lalbagh., 
Lucknow, They will go to leaders all over India, in. 
the language of the leaders themselves. 

In order to assemble the names of Such leaders we 
are appealing to all Christians in India* and especially 
to lay or pastoral leaders, who have a special respon-* 
sibiKty* under God. Please get in contact with the 
local leaders of your Depressed Classes and please do* 
it soon, for we must have the names of 100 leaders, 
in a given language area before we print in that 
language. 

We wish to define the term “Leaders of the- 
Depressed Classes" so that those of you who are* 
going to co-operate with us by collecting the names, 
and addresses of these people may have a clear idea* 
as to the type of people whose names we wish you to 
send to us. Please send us the names and addresses - 
and the language they read of those of the Depressed 
Classes leaders in your city or district, who, if won > 
for Christ, could because of their present position of 
leadership, pass on the message of Him to a/ 
considerable number of their people. While we are' 
asking for the names of those leaders who can read we- 
want to add that if yon know of a real leader of theses 
people who Is illiterate, please by all means send us* 
his name, especially if you can make provision for the* 
literature being read to him. Kindly send these 
names to the Rev. J. Holmes Smith* The Ashram* 

Lai Bagh, Lucknow, U. F-, together with a.’ 
statement as to what language these leaders read* 
with greatest ease and comprehension. In sending* 
their names and addresses, please print both names 
and addresses, and make sure that the address is* 
adequate. t 

Needless to say, after these names have been sent in. 
it will be the natural Christian thing to be in constant" 
brotherly contact with these leaders. In his letter on 
behalf of the Fellowship of Counsel of the National' 
Christian Council, addressed “To All Heads of Miss ion s- 
and Churches” (for private circulation) Bishop Asariabr 
says, “We desire once again to stress the importance" 
of personal witness-bearing by Christians to their 
neighbours, and especially to those that belong to* 
he exterior castes who are looking out to enter at" 
religion which will give them full opportunities of a 
better life. If witness-bearing is always the duty* 
of every Christian, it is doubly so at the present* 
moment. Faithful witness-bearing now may win 
thousands of people; who later may become hardened, 
or may be infinitely more difficult to reach. We would' 
therefore urge upon all Christians to begin an earnest 
campaign of witness-bearing to their neighbours of all 
communities and classes, The voluntary witness to , 
tbe ordinary Christian man and woman is irresistible.’*- 

We would specialty call to your attention the 
need for Christian women visiting and becoming 
friends of the women*folk of these local Depressed* 
Classes leaders. Jesus Christ has done much for- 
womanhood, and the women of the Depressed 
Classes need tbe friendship and teaching of the 
many Christian women whom Christ has redeemed^ 

This is a unique service which only Christians idftic 0IT1 
perform* There is a clarion call to Christian women* 
both foreign and Indian, in this situation. 

Here is a nation-wide service of which you will 
wish to avail yourselves. Let us build up a list of 
names of the lead ers who count, and see to it that 
they receive literature especially fitted for their” 
needs. Please send the names and adresses soon. 
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TRUE HAPPINESS 

only comes from 

FINANCIAL H 
SECURITY 



THE TRAVANCORE 
NATIONAL BANK I?? 


25 - 27 * CHURCHGATF StR£EJ* 

’ FORT - BOMBAY^ jg^ 


THE BANK OF BARODA, LTD. 

UnAat thff patronage oE and largely supported by 
^□TB nom hji t d H. EL the AUbansj* G**imr of Baroda, 

f Registered under tlu Baroda Comptnle &si III ad 1H9? V 
Ebid Oms BABODA* 

Branches'*—Bombay, Aft ro«Jabad| NhvhH, MbIihdi 

Dabbttl* dunit, Petud, PstdO r Amrell, Bliavnaftr,Sldbpflf t 
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HartJ 
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cit&bent deposit accounts* 
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fixkd DEPOSITS* 
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depot,it uootwta* I a term t on these la allowed at 1$ par «nt pea 
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W, Q. GROUND WATCH, 

General Manager* 



THE SC1ND1A STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY* LIMITED. 
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Burma calling at Galle Tadoorio 
Colombo and other coast parti CC 
according (O demand* 



For Freight and other particulars apply to— 

NAiROTAM MORARJEE * Co, 
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THE‘BANK OF ! INDIA,- LTD . 1 

(established 7th September 19080 v ^ 

IHOOKJPORATBD UHDKB TOM UTDIU OOSfPANLKfl ACT it?*- 
. % 7> <_* ^ L882* ...j» \ 

MEAD OFFICE i 

ORIENTAL BUILDINGS, BOMBAY. 

'BULLION EXCHANGE,'- 5 
Sheik Mcmon St., Bombay-, 
BANDKA, (Near Bombay.) ». *41 
MALABAR HILL, -r ***<,< j 
3/4 Hughes Road, Bombay.* 
KALBADEVI ROAD, BOMBAY, 
(Corner of Picket Road.) 
AHMEDABAD. 

AHMEDABAD, (Station Branch,.* 
CALCUTTA. 

CALCUTTA, (Bara Bazar.) , ** 
NAGPUR CITY. 

POONA. * 

POONA CITY. 

RAJKOT, r i 

SURAT. i» > i * i , . < i.h 

« ' A Rs. 2,00,00,000 

m- A . *t 1.00,00,000 

„ 1,04,00.000 


Branches:— 


• *i .>hJ 


,*.**,.** »♦ , P. 

. < * r ,.a 

Capital Subscribed 
Capital Called up i 
Reserve Fund 


«.*« \ * 


,,:J 

Vt.O 


r 

LM 


London Agent? —The Westminster Bank, Ltd.’ 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. ; 1 

Interest is allowed on daily balances from Rs. 800 to 
Ra, 1,00,000 @ \*/C per annum. Interest on balances in 
excess of Rs. 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement.* 
Vo credit will be given in accounts for interest amounting 
to leas than Rs. # per half year. * ■ ,r *; ** 1 « *'• * - 

' FIXED DEPOSITS. * ' 

Deposits are received fixed for one year or for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application. .... ;.*• t , <* «s« I'ui'.iwa 

* Savings Bank accounts opened on favourable terms. 
Rales on application* The Bank acta as Executor and 
Trustee under Wills and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules ‘may be obtained on 
application. » ■ 1/ 

The Bank grants accommodation of terms to bs 
arranged against approved security. * '* ; * ♦" [ * m * 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS, C 
The Bank undertakes on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes the sale 
and purchase of Government paper and alt descriptions of 
Stock at moderate charges particulars of which may be had 
ob application. A. G. GRAY, 

Manager. 


THE — 

Central Bank of India, Ld. 

SAVINGS BANK. 

Money saved wisely in these days brings Happiness 
and when spent unwisely, it brings over whelming 
debts, worry, distress and unhappiness. 

Make therefore a regular saving by opening a 

home: savings safe: account 

with, us and earn interest on Daily KaJanr^c 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 

Before hiring a Safe in any of the .Safe Deposit 
Vaults of Bombay, you axe requested to visit oux 
SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT, and you will decide is 
our favour as others have done. 

S. N. POCHKHANAWALA. 

Managing Director. 


THE •* BOMBAY' PROVINCIAL 
.A CO-OPERATIVE, BANK.; LTD.jh r 

HEAD OFFICE a polio Sweet, Fort, Bombay. 

. BRAN0QKS: 


Baramatl (District Poont). 
I Ala m pur (District Satara). 
Karad * l k 

Taagaon . / «,..*.* 

3 a tars h *l , 1* »* X 

Klrtoskarwadf ( «grra -» l A 
3blrsla /i• •» n. 1 • • )• 

Koregaon ( „ ** )« 

Kopergaoo (District Ahmed- 
. nagar). 

Shevgnou .( % .* M *' v ’ ; '•». *). 

Abmedoagar , _L*_« >. 


Kalyan ’ * ( - » '•*’ ** ). 

Aklu) (District Sholapur). 

• v a 


Vlramgana (District 'An a^ 
• dnhncf y 

Dbulla — (District Wvs| 
Khandeah; 
Doodalcba (1 m ‘ « ) 

Naodurbar V • a: u ■ > 

Stalrpur •, j t « •» I h )* 

Shahada / ■ _ • > 

Sekrl ? »* s . 

Slndkheda .(• „ „ ) 

/Vlalegaoa , (District Nasliq, 
3atana - ( » If 


Bhlwaodl (District Thana). Kalwad ( * « X 

Palgbar j ,, ( \ n.j -J > | *. | > Dohad v | a (Dlstrlct^PaocIi 


Kalol ^ 

k,u.iU4 


f r. <i n ji \ ; Mahala> 


.DIKBCTOBfl 

Sir Ohonllal V.Uahb, ELOJB.I^ 

Sir Ijalabhal Samaldas, BLk, - 
Msdhowjaa O. Thao kersey, . 

‘ A « ..l > ^ Erq.* i 
R. G. Sarlaya. Esq., -> 

G. P. Murdeahwar, ^ 

8. H. Kcehraia, Eeq.„ A ^ 


ProL V.G. Kale,* 

H. N. Rajadnya, P*.eq M 
A. P. Kulkarni, Esq., 

D. W. Rank, Eaq, i 
F. B. Lazmash war, Eeq n 
a M. Gandhi, Esqr, 

Rao Bahadur R. v.Vaoufeka, 
V. L. MebWv, Ksq., . 


was *' m '~ % <t \ * n w 

SHARE CAPITAL >—, • t 5 . : \ 

(Fully Paid) ' _ ' Ra, 


( Fully Paid) * M - f ^. * Ra, ia. 9^,900 

1 DEPOSITS fixed toy one year and shorter or longer periodj 


are accepted. Rates and othor particulars k may be akaaertein«4 
from the unde reigned. 

5. CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened tor CV>epera«tw 

Societies and Individuals. Interest la allowed od dally balenee« 
not exceeding Eta. 2^00,000. ^ 

8. SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS are accepted" and Interest 
paid at 3 per centj on minimum monthly balances. Rules may 
be obtained trom the undersigned. , 

4. Draft* are Issued on district and other towns on terms to h 
aaoertained on applloation. 

6. The Bank finances only registered Co-operative 8ooletle* 
the Bombay Prealdenoy, on the recommendation of the Registrar, 
Cooperative Societies, Bombay Presidency. 

6. Accounts are audited quarterly by a firm of Incorporated 
Aooountante and yearly by a Spool U Govarnmeat Au d itor. 
Quarterly aUtemente of financial position are pvblUhed la tb« 

Bombay Govamment Gaeette.*' - — 

r VAIKUNTH L. MEHTA, 

v. 2 . '•* i y A ' * t \ Managing.Dlreetca . 


VERT IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 1 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922, 
known as the Malavia Conference. ; 

The reminiscences ‘ of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in the Columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations between Lord Reading’s 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists. The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Report-contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence including • **» correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Price As- 8 including Postage. 
For Copies Apply to ? 7 ' .•*•’>1 *T\' : T r 

, m rn «%«« / C *• v/ Jk* * A te 

The Manager, 

r Indian Social Reformer, 
KamakshiHouse, 
Bandra, Bombay 20* 
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CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
of the many uses of cement and concrete. 

# All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers, 
architects and surveyors* 

# The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking. 

# The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 
producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost 

# The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— 
its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. 

# For further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

If you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
Construction, write to P* O, BOX 3p7^ Bombay % quoting reference /. S. P./36. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries-~the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain ; 
H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees ten only) a copy, postage 
12 as. extra,— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. A AT A AVI JA A. 

Copies can be had at Rs. 3 ('inland), 5sh* (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S, A.), postage and 
packing free from:— < 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay 20. 
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support as the people of Indian States do : 
to those of British India* Nevertheless, the' 
Egyptians have succeeded in transforming their 
Government into a Constitutional Government' 
while, at the same time, they have also achieved 
the independence of their country with the good 
wishes of their British overlord- The settlement * 
is creditable both to Egyptian and British ; 
statesmanship. L% 1 


The Egyptian SettlementThe conclusion of 
the Treaty between the British and Egyptain 
Governments, brings to a happy end an embit¬ 
tered relation between the two countries, which 
has lasted now for the best part of a century 
British relations with the Irish Free State appear 
to be approximating to friendliness since Mr* 
J* H* Thomas left the Colonial OlBce. The 
settlement with Egypt will further lighten the 
pro-occupations of Great Britain with her asso¬ 
ciate States, leaving her free to devote her 
energies to the international situation in Europe. 
The Indian problem, however, still remains to tax 
British statesmanship. It is obvious that the 
solution for it must be found on the same broad 
lines as the solution of the South African, 
the Irish and, now, the Egyptian problems. The 
Hoare scheme embodied in the Government of 
India Act represents a line of policy altogether 
different from these. No one in this country 
is satisfied with it—not the Muslims, not the 
Liberals, not even Dr* Ambedkar whom 
Sir bsmuel .Hoare claimed to be its supporter. 
Two thoughts occur to our mind arising out 
of the British Egyptian settlement. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, among other Liberals, has declared 
that the retrograde provisions of the Hoare 
Scheme are due to the aggressive activities of 
the Congress, but for which the new Constitution, 
in his opinion, would have been a close 
approach to Dominion self-government. The 
Egyptian settlement flatty contradicts the 
view. That settlement is the achievement 
on the Egyptian side not of the Egyptian 
equivalent of Indian Liberals but of the 
Wafdists who correspond to our Congressites. 
The second thought arising out of the Egypilau 
settle merit concerns Indian States* The posi¬ 
tion of the Khedive, now King, of Egypt 
Was not dissimilar in its relation both to the 
Egyptian people and £be British Government, 
to that of Indian Princes* In some respects it 
was worse. The people of Egypt had no 
neighbours to whom they could look for 


Civil War ffl Spain :—The fires of the In¬ 
famous Inquisition are ablaze again In Spain. 
Civil wars are proverbial for the embittering 
feelings which they invariably bring in their train, * 
But the bitterness with which the Spanish civil; 
war is being prosecuted, exceeds anything in 
previous history, and can be only accounted for * 
as the inevitable consequence of a heritage ■ of ' 
religious persecution accentuated by the blood r 
thirstiness of the national character fed on bull 
fights* In this respect, there is nothing to choose. 
between the anti-clerical, materialistic Socialists 
and the pro-Church, pro-Royalist Fascists.' 
The latest development is the use of poison gas 
by the Spanish Government against the insurrec¬ 
tionists. In reply to a protest the authorities r 
have broadcast that they will use poison gas' 
against the native Moroccan soldiers and tear gas 
against' Spanish rebels. Latins are supposed 
to have no race or colour prejudice. Socialism, 
again, is claimed h not without reason, to, 
overleap race distinctions. In the United States : 
the Socialists have nominated a white man* 
and a negro as their candidates for + the; 
Presidentship and vice-Pre$identship respectively/ 
at the forthcoming election. The distinction J 
shamelessty avowed by the Spanish Government, 
besides depriving it of 1 the sympathy oF 
humanitarians, constitutes a calculated s outrage* 
on the deepest sentiment of Asiatic and African 
people. Coming on the heels of the Italian 
use of poison gas in Ethiopia, the Spanish 
Government’s action tears asunder the thin; 
veil which hides the essential savagery of^ 
this oldest of Christian countries yflpEurope. fi 
The Government is obviously losing ground 
and any day we may hear of the establishment 
of an imitation Fascist Government in Madrid, 

Mr. Fanfkkar Commends the Reforms That 
the legislatures under the new Reforms will 
prove a powerful instrument for advancing 
social reform and remodelling Hindu Society; 
is the theory propounded with enthusiasm by 
Mr* K* M* Panikkar at a recent meeting of the 
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East India Association, London. We print 
extracts from his paper this week. Mr. Panikkar 
explained that, M what a Government, however 
well-meaning 1 but alien in its composition, can 
never undertake with success, the new legislatures, 
composed entirely of elected representatives, 
will be forced by the pressure of political opinion 
to take up.” Mr. Panikkar apparently forgets 
that the new Government takes over from its 
predecessor the pledge of religious neutrality, 
traditionally interpreted as social lat'sses 
Because a mixed legislature with representatives 
of all communities in it, cannot be trusted to 
respect social customs, the Governors and 
Governor-General have been invested with over¬ 
ruling powers. To say that K Hindu orthodoxy 
was right in apprehending the creation of such 
a machinery as the greatest challenge # * to it 
is to exaggerate grossly both the fears of the 
orthodox and the potentiality of the legislatures, 
The orthodox Hindu knows from his experience 
of the Sard a Act that he can count on rallying 
the orthodox of other communities to his side in 
opposing reform. Even sf the reformed legis¬ 
lature accepts a measure, conservatives can always 
appeal to the Governor to veto It as an interference 
with the rights of the community and it is con¬ 
ceivable that the Governor might bs persuaded to 
intervene on the ground that the legislature 
was not a purely Hindu body* In the case of 
other communities, he will fee! morally bound 
to protect minority rights against legislation put 
through with the help of an “alien** majority* 
Mr. Panikkar, we are afraid, has fallen into 
the error of regarding the words, ‘ Hindu* and 
‘Indian’, as synonymous—a mistake common 
in Europe and America, The new constitution 
far from being a source of strength to reformers 
is favourable to reactionary elements in society, 
Hindu orthodoxy has not protested against it 
so far as we are aware. It is the reformers 
who have felt that they will be hampered in 
their work by the cutting up of British India 
into provinces and communites, To place 
the responsibility of “remodelling Hindu society'* 
tbrough these legislatures on social reformers is 
ridiculous. Social reformers with a far greater 
record of practical work have expressed their 
fear that social legislation under the new con¬ 
stitution will be more difficult than under the 
present one, Mr. N. M. Joaht, of the Servants 
of India Society, who, besides being a pioneer in 
social service, has a wide experience of the 
Indian Legislature, said this in so many words 
in the Legislative Assembly not long ago. 
Besides, that a politically retrograde measure can 
assist social progress is a doctrine that finds no 
support, 

Bhai ParmaaanTs Libel:—Bhai Parmanand 
may be a devout Hindu but he seems to be an in¬ 
temperate politician. In a recent outburst against 
the Congress he seems to have made a sweeping 
statement about the women who have joined the 
Congress, We do not know wrhy the Bhai made 
women the target of his invective and not the 
men, It was perhaps because he feared that men 


(Aug, 22 


might resent his abuse in a way which he might 
not like while it is safe to abuse women. When 
this leader of the Hindu Mahasabha went to 
Cawnpore to address the young men of the 
place, the latter had the good sense and the 
decency to howl him down and to make it a 
catidition that he should withdraw and apologise 
for his attack on women before they would hear 
him. Pandit Jawahadal Nehru who is at pre¬ 
sent keen on civil liberties, has thought 6t 
to admonish the young men for their infringe¬ 
ment of the right of free speech in the case 
of the vituperative Bhai, Free speech is not 
foul speech, and while we are as keen for 
freedom of speech as the Pan lit we should draw 
the line at a wholesale libel such as Bhai 
Parmanand appears to have perpetrated. 

The young men of Cawnpore are imbued 
with the spirit of non-violence and the step 
they took to give expression to their outraged 
feelings must commend itself to everyone 
who values freedom of speech as distinguished 
from license. In an explanation which 
Bhai Parmanand has been compelled to issuer 
he denies having made any in suiting remark 
about Congress women. Bhai Parmanand adds 
that he merely remarked that he has no respect 
or regard for Congress men and women who 
took part in the civil disobedience movement 
with narrow selfish motives. The Bhai ought 
to know best what he wrote. But it ii difficult 
to believe that a harmless self-evident proposition 
of this kind could be distorted into a sinister 
libel. It is significant that Mr. Ganpat Raj,- 
Secretary of the Hindu Sabha and a disciple of 
the Bhai, has also understood his remirks to be 
a criticism levelled at women in the Congress* 

He writes:—“Bhai Pennanand and many other 
Hindu Mahasabha leaders of the orthodox wing 
are of opinion that women should not be brought 
to the sphere of active politics and specially in 
association with men other than their relatives* 
in public bodies and public institutions. The 
sphere of women is primarily the home, and for 
public life they should form thrir own associa¬ 
tions and institutions and should represent their 
matters to public bodies and institutions constitu¬ 
ted by men. For Bhai Parmanand the ability to 
protect its womanhood is the add test of a 
nation’s prestige and power.” From this outlook 
to abusing women who do take part in politics* 
is but a step and a very short step at that. 

Mr. Ganpat Rai is entitled to regard Bhai 
Parmanand as a social reformer in spite of his 
views. But we do not think any one else will 
agree with him. 

Sir Eric Mieville’s Appointment :—The London 
correspondent of the Hindu reports that om 
Reynold's News puts a strange interpretation 
on Sir Eric Mieville’s appointment as Private 
Secretary to the Duke of York. He says: 
“Attaching special significance to the appoint¬ 
ment of Sir Eric Mieville as Private z>ecretary to 
the Duke of York, Reynold's Illustrated Jvew 
sees in it a forecast of the Duke of York himself 
ultimately becoming Viceroy of India, ’Sir 
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Eric*, says the journal mentioned, ‘was a 
discovery of the Marquis of Willingdan who 
appointed him his Private Secretary* Last 
October Sir Eric was promoted to be on the 
Secretariat of the Executive Council of the 
Governor-General—a highly responsible post. 
The fact that he has been suddenly recalled and 
appointed to the Duke of York’s household is 
regarded, therefore, as being* highly significant* 
For more than a year the appointment of a 
member of the Royal Family to be Governor- 
General of India has been under discussion**” 
The idea that Sir Eric MSeville's appointment 
as Private Secretary to the Duke of York 
portends the appointment of the Duke as Viceroy 
of India, is too grotesque to merit notice except, as 
a flagrant instance of the ignorance of the 
British press of the elementary facts of Indian 
history and politics. The appointment of a 
member of the Royal Family to the Viceroyalty 
has been mooted before, only to be dismissed as 
involving complications of an almost insuperable 
character. The objections are far greater in the 
case of the heir presumptive to the throne, 
which the Duke of York is- It is more probable 
that his Royal Highness may be required to 
deputise for His Majesty in Canada in 
Connection with the coronation next year. A 
Canadian Private Secretary who knows the 
idiosyncrasies of his people, may be useful in 
that case. We suppose the King will follow 
the precedent set by his father and have his 
coronation performed at Delhi in person. Lord 
Linlithgow has laid out lor himself a programme 
which may require an extension of his term of 
office to carry it even through its initial stages. 
A curtailment of it at the very beginning of 
his Indian career, is unthinkable* 

Independent Labour Party s—Dr. Arabedkar 
has announced the formation of a new political 

f arty to be called the Independent Labour Party. 

le expects that all the fifteen members of the 
depressed classes in the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly under the new Act, will be his followers 
and will accept his programme. They will 
form the nucleus of the Party. But members 
of other castes and communities who agree to 
support it, may join the Party. It is in this 
view that it has been given a neutral designation. 
Disraeli said of the Peelliies that they found 
the Whigs bathing and walked away with their 
clothes The programme of the Independent 
Labour Party is a hotch-potch of odds and ends 
picked out of other programmes. 

Instrument of Accession :—The draft of the 
Instrument of Accession to the Federation by 
the rulers of Indian States, was issued last week. 
It recognises the sovereignty of the rulers, 
declares that they enter the Federation volui>- 
tarily for the good of India, provides for the 
specification of the subjects over which each 
Prince agrees to hand over jurisdiction to the 
Federal’Government, and fixes a time limit for 
the introduction of Federation. So far as a 
layman can see, the draft should meet alt passible 
objections that can be raised by the Princess 


The new draft has been well-received by the 
Princes and their Ministers. We regard Federa¬ 
tion as a half-way house to unification which Is 
the historic goal of Indian nationalism. The 
Instrument of Accession leaves the constitutional 
problem of each of the States to be solved by the 
efforts of the people and the rulers between them¬ 
selves- There is nothing in it to stereotype the 
system obtaining at present in any State. In the 
present circumstances. Federation of some sort 
can not be avoided and the sooner we get over 
it the better would it be for the country* 

Congress ami Municipal Elections :—Fuller 
information regarding the election of the Chair¬ 
man of the Trichinopoly Municipality, which was 
the immediate cause of Mr* Rajagopala Charya's 
resignation from the Congress, is now available* 

It confirms our opinion expressed last week that 
Mr. T. S* Rajan (his initials were wrongly given 
in our Note) was in the right and that Mr* 
Rajagopala Charya was wrong in trying to thrust 
a Congress candidate on the Trichinopoly 
Municipality. In a dignified statement. Dr. 
Rajan has thrown some lurid light on the 
effects of Congress control over elections 
to local bodies In Trichinopoly. He writes 
** I found that the Tamil Nadu Congress Com¬ 
mittee, in carrying on its campaign, of capture 
of local bodies, was bent on securing somehow 
a majority under the Congress label regardless 
of the consideration whether the candidate who 
signed the pledge, generally at the last moment, 
sometimes on the understanding that he would 
be selected often to serve his own interests^ 
understood the implications of the pledge, or 
would add to the real strength of the Congress* 

The Trichinopoly Congress Committee was no 
exception to the rule. I have seen the formation 
of its District Board party and the way in which 
the party secured the President's seat. I have 
also watched its work in the Board- There 
is a general impression that the reputation of the 
Congress has not been enhanced by its 
administration and I share this view. The 
position has been the same or even worse irt 
some other Districts. The Trichy Municipal 
elections were approaching. The election was 
to take place after two years of supersession of 
a Council in whose last days Hindu-Muslim 
bitterness had reached its climax* The super- 
session itself was brought about by the Council 
reelecting, as Chairman, Mr. P. R. Thevar 
(who was then in the Justice Party) whose 
conduct was disapproved by the Government* 

The Moslim members and some others held 
strong views about his conduct. The local 
Congress Committee, under the inspiration of OITI 
Mr. Thevar, was making preparations to enable 
him to get elected as Chairman again* He 
has, since the supersession, became a Congress 
M. L* C„ and Congress President of the District 
Board* These important positions, one should 
think, are enough to engage one's full attention. 

But he was keen on becoming Chairman again 
to avenge the wrongs done to him by the Raja 
of BobbiiL ,J J . 
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THE CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION. 

There are many people who, though not at 
all indifferent to the maintenance of what are 
known as “civil liberties”, are doubtful about the 
congruity of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sponsoring 
the movement to establish a non-party organisa¬ 
tion for upholding them. Their reasons are 
not fanciful. The Pandit, they say, is 
President of the Indian National Congress. He 
is an uncompromising adherent of its goal of 
absolute independence. He is a believer in civil 
disobedience as a means of achieving inde¬ 
pendence. His mind is set on the attainment 
of political freedom. Why should he, while 
pursuing this great and all-comprehensive 
objective, start this side show for the vindication 
of “ civil liberties, ” which pre-suppose the 
existence of political freedom? The ideology 
of “absolute independence*’ through “civil disobe¬ 
dience” has no point of contact with that 
of a demand for “civil liberties”., Quite true, 
we shall perhaps be told, and that is why we 
want a separate organisation composed of all 
parties to work for civil liberties. But how can 
Congressmen with their ideology participate in a 
movement with another ideology entirely differ¬ 
ent from, if not opposed to, theirs ? Are those 
persons entirely wrong who suspect that at 
the back of Pandit JawaharlaTs mind “Civil 
Disobedience” is bound up with Vcivil liber¬ 
ties’' and that the “Civil Liberties Union’* is 
wanted to throw its aegis over the next essay 
in “Civil disobedience” ? Or it may be, the 
socialist measures which the Pandit's utterances 
foreshadow if the Congress accepts his 
socialistic ideology and comes into power 
under the new constitution with the object 
of wrecking it. The other alternative is that 
the Pandit’s views about independence and civil 
disobedience have undergone change, and that 
the Civil Liberties Union is intended ultimately 
to take the place of the Congress. “Vested 
interests” have grown up within the Congress 
as at present constituted, which resist the 
opening of its door to men of other political 
complexions. It has hardened into a cult, a caste. 
The interests of the country, however, demand 
the co-operation ot all schools of thought, and 
the only way of securing it is to start a new 
organization on the broad basis of Civil Liberties. 
When the Pandit ceases to be President of the 
Congress in the next few months,, he will 
make this his principal platform, eventually, 
perhaps, a rival platform- to the Congress. 
It is even possible that the Civil Liberties 
Union will absorb the Congress. The second 
alternative imputes to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
a designing mind ? of the possession of which 
he has given no indication so far. There 
remains, therefore, only the first alternative, 
namely* he has just now engaged in two major 
operations which in their basic ideas as well 


as their logical implications are diametrically 
opposed to each other. 

What are civil liberties ? They can not exist 
without a reign of taw. Civil liberties can 
not exist under personal rule. A recent 
writer declared that the civilization which teaches 
peoples to develop institutions, to observe laws, 
to require of governments that they respect 
the dignity and liberty of the individual—in 
short shows them how to be citizens of an 
organized State—this civilization is the gift 
not of Rome but of the Anglo-Saxon world. 
That, we think, will be generally admitted. 
Swami Vivekananda once told a Christian 
Missionary that in politics England is the 
world's teacher ; we willingly sit at her 
feet ; but let no one dare to teach India 
religion for I ndia is the religious teacher 
of the world. Pandit Jawaharlal seems to ac¬ 
knowledge this, for he too seeks for his new 
organization guidance from Great Britain and 
the United States, though in doing so he over¬ 
looks the fact that in neither country is there at 
present any movement corresponding to the 
Congress with the ideology of independence cum 
civil disobedience. The argument of the British 
and American upholder of civil liberties, is : 
That the State is the expression of the soul 
of the people ; everything that hinders the free 
expression of that soul weakens the State 
morally and spiritually and is therefore inimical 
to its best interests which are those of its people. 
Pandit Jawaharlal, president and principal leader 
of the Congress, can not use this argument. If 
he did, no one would believe him. That is by 
the way. The Magna Carta and the American 
Declaration of Independence, are the two autho¬ 
ritative documents in the history of constitutional 
government and civil liberties. It so happens 
that both these documents originated primarily 
as a protest against the State taxing people 
without their consent, in other words in the 
assertion of the rights of private property 
against the Sovereign—a King in the one case 
and a Parliament in the other. The French 
Revolution also originated in the autocratic 
impositions of an extravagant Court. It would 
seem, therefore, that the right of private property 
is the fundamental civil liberty. In the paragraph 
on the aims of the Civil Liberties Union, no 
mention is made of private property. “Orderly 
social progress,” we read, “is promoted by freedom 
of speech, freedom of thought) and expression, a 
free press and freedom of assemblage. The 
aim of the Union shall be to endeavour to protect 
these rights of citizenship, from all encroachment 
and infringement by executive or judicial 
authority, otherwise than by normal process under 
the ordinary law.” Perhaps the right of property 
is covered by the phrase “other rights of citizen¬ 
ship.” But in view of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
oft proclaimed views on Socialism, there is excuse 
for people who fear that the Union of Civil 
Liberties may become a “Union for the Expro¬ 
priation of Property.” 
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HINDU WOMEN'S RIGHT TO 
PROPERTY BILL 
(By R* V. V Tatacharxar) 

Dr* Deshmukh in his Statement o| Objects and 
Reasons for the Bill does not disclose the historical 
evolution of the law on the point of women's right 
to husband’s family'F r °P ert y- The family ■* a 
joint family still, notwithstanding the various ways 
in which it can be broken up and the property held 
in separate and exclusive ownership,* For as soon 
as the owner dies intestate the property becomes 
joint in the hands of his sons and grandsons* That 
is the MitaUshara Law, Vijnaneswara was the first 
to evolve the principle of the right by birth of son 
or grandson that started or continued the joint 
character of the property whether self-acquired or 
partitioned or inherited* It was In this way he 
found an easy means of explaining away the various 
texts that prohibited the alienation of property by 
a Hindu lest the issue born and yet to be born 
should be deprived of their means of subsistence. 
In fact the deeper idea lurking in his mind might 
be that the estate or property itself was * , gotra M 
or that which fed the cattle, children, slaves and 
ail the dependants on the family* Hence it was that 
the King had to feed these people before he took 
the estate by escheat for want of a proper heir. It 
was evidently on the score of a free right to re-marry 
another husband that a woman entering the 
husband’s gotta by marriage was not allowed any 
such right to share in the property- But when 
re-marriage went out of Vogue such a right was 
allowed by Yajnyavalkya though it was made to 
abide the decision of her sons or step sons to 
partition the estate | and she was not given the 
right to demand partition. Such a provision seems 
to find a place in the present Bill also* But there 
is no use of it; for it wont step there if logical effect 
were to be given to her right at all. For a similar 
provision found a place in Ancient Smritls in the case 
of sons in a couple of ways* The sons could not 
demand a partition against the father, but 
this was explained away by commentators ignor¬ 
ant of the evolution of the law by saying that the 
provision was directed against self-acquired property 
of the father, Secondly the sons got their shares 
when the father of his own accord divided the estate 
or were to be content with what share was given 
them by the father at his own sweet will and plea¬ 
sure. The sons could not compel the father to a 
partition under penalty of gross sin, unless he were 
recklessly immoral, dissipated, or wasteful. But even 
these liberal Interpretations by way of exception 
were duo to the natural extension by respondentia 
of the sages or as the result of decisions of the 
king's courts. Such w*S the original rigour of 
the law of joint family, and or its property. 
Now we have nut yet completely been weaned 
away from all notions relaxing to the theory and 
practice of jointdanvly principles , and the notion of 
1 gotra * is still dominant in matters of marriage and 
adoption* The Uayabhaga rule of right by death, 
or right in common tenancy accruing to the sons on 
their father's! death is confined only to Bengal* Event 
there the rights of women ore not very much greater 
than in Mitak^hara countries. And after all is there 
any great necessity fur enlarging them in these days ! 
of returning to the old state ol things in matters of 
women’s remarriage, post-puberty marriage, etc* ? 
The long usage dating irom the time of the sages of 
endowing the girls on marriage with all kinds of 
Stridhaim* dowry or sucru by Whatever name we call 
it, would have to be peremptorily discontinued on the 
institution of the new right in the joint family 
property for women born in the family, lest the 
balance of ultimat© benefit bom the family be more 


in women’s favour and much against Sons* interests. 

Or such marriage would mark the time of family 
division of property j or else bow axe girls married 
away to enjoy their share and when ? And what 
is to become of them if the sons should choose to 
conspire against their sisters and never think of 
any partition at all ? And if the women cannot 
demand It, what then P Then the courts will 
come to the rescue and say that as in the 
case of the sons themselves the right to demand 
partition is only incident to the right to share in 
the property. History has a lesson for us in this 
respect* if this demand for partition were not 
granted the women would have neither the use a 3 
heretofore nor the ownership thereof under the ocw 
Bill, 

Then again, if the widow after inheriting her 
husband’s share in the ancestral property in her 
absolute right and after partial or entire alienation 
thereof, say to the very man whom she subsequently 
thinks of manying under the Imperial Act, if only to 
circumvent its provisions* then bow is the ancestral 
family to proceed against the alienated property? 

How is it possible to fetter ber absolute right; and 
would it not be taking away by the one hand what 
was given her by the other? This aspect of the 
question has not struck anybody. So if the women 
who enter the joint family by marriage should be 
allowed to inherit the husband's share in her 
absolute right, then it must be distinctly understood 
that on re-marriage whether under custom or under 
the old Hindu law or under the Act all her previous 
alienations must fall in effect and become null and 
void ab initio* In these disquieting and distressing 
circumstances it seems best to meet the new demand 
for higher right for women in the joint family by 
a simple provision that their present right to a 
woman's limited estate be enlarged into an absolute 
right in succession first of the widow and then 
of the daughters, leaving it for the daughter’s son 
to succeed through his mother or grandmother* More 
inroads would prove simply disastrous, and futile. 

We shall now look to the history of the evolu¬ 
tion as 1 have elsewhere elaborately traced, of 
women’s right in their husbands’ properties. Ori¬ 
ginally they were mere chattel bought and sold in 
marriage among Dravidian and some Aryan peoples, 
whose purchase-money went into the coffers of 
their fathers. When they had their right to remany 
on the death of their husbands they had to marry 
any one among the sapindas or sagotras among 
Aryans and any stranger among Dravidlanst In 
such circumstances there was no necessity to allot 
separate property for women. They in fact earned 
and saved for the benefit of their husbands and not 
for their own as they could own no property, and 
were always dependent upon their father before 
marriage, upon their husband during coverture, and 
upon their son thereafter. So too the son and the 
slave had no independent status and could own 
no separate property of their own. Times changed } 
and the slave could redeem himself j the son could 
own his independent earnings or property got at 
his marriage through his wife. And the widow, on 
losing her right of remarriage, could rear up a son 
for her husband on the bed of her brother-in-law ;om 
or other sapinda or sagotra of her husband and 
hold his property for the benefit of such son 
who was to continue the line of her husband* 

In fact her guardianship grew into her right for 
life in the enjoyment of her son's property after 
his death. This, then, became the order of the 
day and when she could no longer remarry she was 
allowed to come in for inheritance before the 
parents and brothers* Alongside of it or probably 
even in advance of i^ the daughter In the absence 
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of son, grandson and great-grandson stood in the 
shoes of son or other male issue* first in her capacity 
of a putrika-putras guardian* next as a putrika, and 
lastly in her capacity of a daughter merely or as the 
mother of her a on who was latterly regarded as 
equal to a svn*s son* In ad these cases it must be 
clearly understood that the widow or daughter Ieoh an 
absolute estate of inheritance on failure of a male issue; 
and there was no indication of their taking instead 
what is latterly known as a woman's limited estate 
for life, under the Mitakshara* The question as to 
why this was so limited is pertinent to our present 
inquiry. Leaving alone the penniless paupers and 
the rich millionaires who are not really affected in 
any appreciable degree, the average Hindu family 
forms the bulk of the entire society \ and these middle 
class families rarely possessed anything more than 
a few thousand rupees worth of property* The 
persistence of the joint family traditions* the prefer¬ 
ence of the Brahma over the Asura and other 
forms of marriage, the consequent endowment of 
the Sulka or the Bride's price on the bride herself as 
part of her Stridhana, the necessity, under the 
Brahma form, of the marriage samskara at the 
expense of the bride's father or his family 
property just like a son’s upanayan or other 
Samskaras, the fast-disappearing re-marriage of 
women and the perpetual widowhood imposed on 
young girls, among several other, causes, contributed 
to the emergence of two of the most important institu¬ 
tions relating to women, namely the limited widow’s 
or woman's estate and the woman's absolute Stri- 
dbanam* This was no doubt the result of long and 
tedious evolution by constant adjustments and com¬ 
promises consistent with the original principles of 
joint family and woman's de pen dance on father, son, 
or husband* This was an achievement of the wise 
Sages themselves, which was no doubt partially lost 
upon their long line of commentators* For upon a 
correct reading of the original sources in the oldest 
smritis themselves, it is clear that there is no good 
foundation for the limited estates in favour of the widow 
and daughter. They took an absolute estate as well 
as the daughter's son, in the absence of son, son's 
son and son's son's son* It is the commentators 
that have since, in the light of degenerate customs, 
curtailed it into a life estate. We can safely return 
to the old tenor of the ancient Smritis and enact that 
the widow and in her absence or after her the 
daughter shall get full and absolute right to the estate of 
the propositus of male issue. The widow and the 

daughter-if 1 may go the length of emphatically 

asserting in the face of much more emphatic and 
authoritative because official* or rather judicial 
assertions and pronouncements, to the contrary-—— 
never in the least and nowhere in all India 
including Bengal enjoyed the joint family pro¬ 
perty in their right as such as a co-sharer *0 tong a® 
there was male issue alive to continue the line and to 
protect the family dependants* The mother's right 
to a share equal to that of a son was recognised by 
Yajnyavalkya evidently because she happened to 
survive her own husband where she would naturally 

f et on the death of her husband after separation from 
Is sons, etc*, as the surviving half and nearest 
Sapipda of her husband* The present law of succes¬ 
sion of the son, son's son and son's son's son to the 
separated or self-acquired property of the pro¬ 
positus is a perverted interpretation of courts and 
commentators and is in the teeth of Bodhayana's 
specific texts (JL5T18 to 118) on the subject: 
On separation the male Issue is civilly dead aa 
regards succession to their father's self-acquisi¬ 
tion or separated family property, especially while 
the widow and daughter are alive and survive the 
propositus* lo other words Iheir absolute estates 


cannot be done away with or postponed according 
to the true light of the ancient Smriti literature. 
But in the undivided joint family property they hold 
not even the limited estate since developed in 
relation to separated estate of an issueless propositus. 
The male issue get it exclusively, subject to the 
maintenance of the chaste widow or even the 

unchaste mother, and to the daughter’s maintenance 
and marriage expenses, which last burden was 
always held equal to a quarter of the share she 
would get if she were a son. This does 

not mean that she ever or anywhere had a 

fight to a share equal to that of a son. If she 

were a Brahmin's daughter by a Kshatriya wife 
then she would take a fourth fraction of what she 
would take if she were a son by the Kshatriya wife 
which was only three fourth of what a son by a 
savarna or Brahman wife would get* This inter¬ 
pretation of the Mitakshara is correct in the light of 
the historical evolution of the law. Hence it would 
be wise on the part of the legislature to revert back 
to the ancient Smritikartas and enlarge the widow's 
and daughter’s limited estates into absolute ones in 
succession to the inheritance, if only to command the 
same obeisance to the law as the sages have till 
to day done. But if the so-called social reformers 
should in their eager anxiety to put the fair sex on a 
par with the other sex, exceed this safe limit and 
newly and for the first time in the historyof the 
Hindu Law try to create an equal right of women 
born or married in the family to the joint family 
property, equal to that of the son or other male Issue, 
they would be hazarding too much and spoil an 
otherwise good case for Hindu women. 

As I conclude this article, I come across Dr, G. V, 
Deshmukh's learned contribution at page 778 of the 
India ft Social Reformer for the year under the heading 
of" Wives in Hindu Law. " Towards the end of 
it he says, “ A wife in the presence of the son gets 
equal share with the son. 2, A wife in the absence of 
the son on the death of her husband inherits the 
whole property of the husband, though kindred 
and kinsmen are alive." The first proposition is 
rather too wide as the qualifications as to her being 
endowed or not with a marriage or other portion by 
her father-in-law or husband are, I suppose inadvert¬ 
ently, suppressed from the version of Yajnyavalkya 
on the point. The second proposition is correct 
according to commentaries and judge-made law if 
w whole property w means a limited estate in the 
whole ; but it is also correct according to the letter 
and spirit of the ancient rishis if the expression 
tl whole property " means an absolute estate in suc¬ 
cession to the inheritance* The learned contributor 
does not appear to essay into the historical evolution 
of the law on the questions involved, probably 
because he has not laboured In that field or does not 
like to venture into generally unfamiliar and unknown 
fields. Otherwise -he happens to be fairly accurate, 
and concise. 


IYI i*. Jtnnah's Advice to Students: —In 

his presidential address to the All-India Students' Confer¬ 
ence, Mr. M, A. Jinn ah asked students to cultivate 
fellow-feeling, show toleration, and develop a sense of 
brotherhood, which, according to him, was the only 
solution of the problem confronting the country, Mr, 
Jinnah agreed with Pandit JawahariaTs view that 
students should not indulge In aggressive politics, but 
must keep abreast of world probtens as they were the 
architects of the new age. Regarding the communal 
question, the speaker observed that it would exist so long 
as religion remained, but he exhorted students to think as 
India□ when India's Interests were involved Mr. Jinnali 
added tfiat they should not preach Idealism because that 
accentuated differences. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 
(By S. Muthuuaicshmi Rjeopi) 

The Awai Home and Orphanage for Girls* Madras, 
has been promoting adult women's j education by a 
system of part-time work and part-time study* in addi¬ 
tion to it* other activities* A certain number of desti¬ 
tute mother*, wive*, widows, unmarried young women 
are given shelter and protection* and they are further 
trained if it is found that they are capable of pursuing 
an independent profession. They have to work in the 
morning and in the evening in the orphanage section 
or in the hostel. In the afternoons they study under 
a trained teacher. Their work consist* of cooking, 
house-keeping, such a* cleaning, washing* dusting 
and store-keeping, and the care of children in the 
orphanage and in the nursery school* 

During a period of probation, if they show aptitude 
for a mid-wife’s or teacher'* life, they are given 
tuition up to the necessary standard and they are 
sent up for the required training on the condition that 
they pay back the money spent on them by the 
Orphanage. In case they are over-age or are not 
found suitable for either of these two professions, 
they are employed in the Home or recommended to 
private families for domestic service. 

All applicants for admission to the Home have to 
Sign a bond before admission guaranteeing return of 
the money spent on them during their stay in the 
Home and for any training outside for a profession. 
They have, of course, to accept the rules of the Home 
and to submit to its discipline during their stay. 

We have trained three women as midwives and 
they have found employment* Two of them are 
returning in instalments the amounts lent to them* 
Two more women are undergoing training in the Raja 
Sir Ramasami Mudaliar Lying-in-Hospital and another 
in the Government Victoria Hospital, Triplicane* 
One young woman who showed neither aptitude for 
etudy nor a desire to remain single and be employed* 
ha* been married to & teacher. 

We know as a matter of fact that even the 
Higher Elementary trained teachers after their 
long period of training earn only a a canty salary of 
Rs. 15 to 20 in the mofussil which is not even 
sufficient for a decent livings whereas our cooks and 
our governesses of children can easily earn that 
amount in addition to their food and clothing. All 
the same many of our women carry the wrong notion 
that cooking and housekeeping, which if adopted 
as a profession will give a better remuneration, is not 
dignified enough. These professions can be easily 
learnt and practised with success by a majority of our 
women there being no age limit, no expense, and not 
much ol an intellectual strain. 

We cannot but point out that the Indian public 
also have to change their present attitude toward* 
domestic services and they must develop a mentality 
to treat their domestic servants, namely their cooks 
and other servant*, with respect and consideration 
which Is their legitimate due* Honest manual labour 
of any kind ought to command our respect as much 
as that cf the intellect. 

Dcmestio Service b organised and respected in the 
West, In European countries a cook commands 
a* much respect a* a clerk or a stenographer in an 
office, and they have their right* and privileges. 
These servants get one complete day off in a week. 
Masers and servants realise their respective duties 
and responsibilities. Hence they are able to get 
on smootldy and amicably* There are also recog¬ 
nised employment bureaus in Western countries 
which recommend good and honest cooks, governesses, 
attendants etew, to families who need their services. 
If there i* any difference between the master and the 
servant that is referred to the Employment Bureau. 

We do need suoh a system in India, Meanwhile 
we have to teach our women, rich and poor, not only 
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the dignity of household work but also the 

importance of domestic science which consists ^ of 
Home hygiene^ borne nursing, mother-craft, dietetic*, 
nutrition, preparation, cooking and preservation 
of food. In these days of acute distress and unem*- 
ployment among our grad nates and highly educated 
ana trained men, it would be a wise policy on the 
part of our women not to swell their ranks 
but tap the normal and the natural source 
of employment for women, namely, Domestic 
service. We hope that the educated public, 
at least will create facilities enough to attract 
respectable trained women for domestic service 
by way of adequate ways, sympathetic treatment 
and provision for old age In the case of loyal and 
faith nil servants. 

THE DEPRESSED INDIAN CHRISTIANS' 
ASSOCIATION** 1 

The following resolution was passed at a meeting 
of the Executive Committee of a Depressed Indian 
Christians' Association held at ‘BaJaaudra Vilas,^ 
Thousand Lights, Madras, ' on Sunday, the 2nd 
Augusti , j v t : r 

"Resolved to request *11 Chris ban Associations, 
Catholic and Protestant to set apart one electoral 
area each time by turn to afford an uncontested seat 
for the Depressed Indian Christians/* 

The following letter w he- r ng addressed to some q/ the 
Christian Associations in South India* 

It is unquestionable that converts to Christianity 
from among the . Depressed Classes groan under all 
the disabilities arising from caste distinctions. 
Although the benign Government have been pleased 
to grant privileges to them, they are not sufficient to 
bring them to the level of the other Depressed 
Classes enjoying higher and more privileges. The 
said converts form the majority of the whole Christian 
population* Yet because of grinding poverty, deep 
seated ignorance and illiteracy due to long standing 
negligence on the part of others, they are unable to 
compete in open and defied elections. As Christians 
are expected to evince a spirit of charity in all their 
undertakings, it will not be too much to expect a 
sort of mutual arrangement in respect of elections so 
as to avoid recriminations, bitterness and expenditure 
incidental to contested election campaigns. ’ 

On behalf of the said converts persistent requests 
have been made to the authorities concerned to have 
them merged in the general electorate or set them 
apart for electoral purposes as a distinct community 
similar to the Anglo-Indians composed of Carbolics 
and Protestants* The Government have not been 
pleased to grant any of these requests for reasons 
best known to them. 

It becomes, therefore, incumbent on all right 
thinking, broadminded and charitably disposed ladies 
and gentlemen of the Indian Christian commu¬ 
nity to view the peculiar situation of the said converts 
in afi unbiased light, and afford them such a facility 
as to make it possible that one at least of the Said 
converts is returned to the Local Legislature from 
any one of the constituencies in an unopposed man¬ 
ner. This will go a long way to foster true Christian 
feelings and at the same time contribute towards 
Solidarity and unity in the Christian fold* 

Considering the sort of atmospfagre necessary 
for the realisation of the aforesaid object, it will be 
congenial to start the experiment in the Madras cuun 
Chingl&put constituency. 

’ I, therefore, request you to give this matter the 
sympathy and consideration it deserves, and canvass 
the support of your Association. 

(Sd.) V. J* Arokiaswaot, 

Ofixating Secretary. 

m OturduM, M*dru, August ft. * 
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THE NEW PEOPLES* PARTY. 


Jhe Editor, 

The Indian Social Reformer* 

Sir, ‘ ' 

What appears to be filling the minds of those 
responsible for starting the new party at Madras 
is perhaps an over-powering sense of dread at 
the risk of being found* out, even in thought, 
anywhere near the poor Justice Party, simply 
because it has been made for sometime a target 
for un-reasoning abuse all round day in and day out 
It looks as if that unless one begins by denounce 
ing it, he would have no credential to be beard in 
matters concerning public affairs. The tyranny 
of it is so frightful that even many of those who 
are at heart ‘Justicites* feel ashamed to acknowldge 
their creed. If there is demoralisation any where in 
public life, it is here in plenty. 

To the opponents of the Justice Party its besetting 
sin is its anti-brahmin stand euphemistically called 
‘Communal Out-look*. The Brahmin-Nonbrahmin 
controversy is as old as the hills with its first traces 
in the time of Vasista versus Visvamitra. It is a 
truism that when power, prestige and privilege are 
allowed to accumulate in any one commu¬ 
nity it breeds a sprit of exclusiveness 
militating against all national fusion, whether 
that community happens to be Brahmin or any 
other (or the matter of that. In the Hindu social 
economy an innate power of resistance to such 
baneful accumulation has been a constant feature in 
the mechanism of its social order operating like 
beneficent break at critical periods. That is the 
advent of Buddha, Mahavira, Ramanuja and Basava 
as among the successive leaders of this protest ant 
anti-Brahmin movement from time to time, is a matter 
of history. 

With the advent of the British ruts in India, a 
settled Government once again brought to surface the 
concentrated power and prestige of the Brahmin 
community and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that till recently members of that community 
happened to predominate in public offices which 
are the seats of power* The Mont ford Report 
revealed, as the shafts of glaring light from the head¬ 
lamps of a motor car slowly gliding along a village 
road would* the un-evenness of the social structure of 
the people amidst whom an instalment of political 
power was sought to be transferred. The flower 
of the Non-brahmin community became conscious 
of the peoples' rights as opposed to what they felt _ to 
be brahmin monopoly and the result was the coming 
into being of the Justice Party with its creed of 
* equal justice for all* ’ bringing in its train the 
irritating communal G* O. We see the effect of this 
resistance manifested during these fifteen years, 
making it possible for a Oosman Saheb and 
Venkata Reddy to mount up the steps to the Gover¬ 
nor’s throne which is the crowning glory of the 
Party’s achievements, let alone all abuse and 
Vituperation. 

i l do not claim that the Justice Party is free from 
foibles* Us leaders might have, intoxicated by 
momentary triumphs, behaved causing needless 
irritation among those who first felt affected by this 
new upheave 1. lam personally aware of how the 
anti-Brahmin bitterness of the period kept out from 
the executive Councellorship that constitutional 
enthusiast the late lamented Sir M. Ramacbandra 
Rao, making the Government of the day poorer for 
it. But the Justice Party was a steam roller engaged 
in levelling up and such individual grievances were 
inevitable in its operation. Xts creed oF equal justice 
for all remains even to this day. It does not differ 


from tfiat of the new Peoples* Party nor of the 
Congress for the matter of that. There is no 
fundamental difference between the aims of the 
Justice Party and of the Congress though the 
methods* ways and means may differ. That is 
absolutely no excuse for bringing up a new party 
Into existence,. 

If the leaders of the new party have not the 
courage to throw In their lot with the Congress, the 
best way for them would be to join the old Justice 
Party in large numbers, Infuse fresh spirit Into it 
giving it a new orientation, endowing it with all the 
special features which they think it is their mono-* 
poly, now that the ban against the Brahmin entry 
is removed. 

The pity cf it is that the new party's attitude 
towards the Congress either is likewise characterised 
by the same lack of moral courage and bold thinking, 
With civil disobedience given up and the entry Into 
Legislature favoured, they have no excuse whatever 
to keep away from it. Their constructive temper, 
sober and steady out-look of life, might In the new 
order of things steady the fire of patriotism kindled by 
the Congress harnessing it into constructive channels. 

It is sheer moonshine for the country to think of 
shaking off the British yoke for the time being. The 
whole Europe is in the melting pot, while the latest 
Russio-japatiese tension in Asia does not promise to 
ease the situation. What repercussions this fearful 
state of things are likely to produce in India, it is 
impossible to predict. Independence in the abstract 
for the country is unthinkable. We should not 
wonder if in the near future we are forced to seek 
the very shelter which some of us would discard.' 
Congress leaders like Sardar Patel and Mr, 
Ftakasam are crying 4 halt * to coming into con¬ 
flict with Government calling upon people to develop 
strength from within. It is idle to keep harp¬ 
ing on the shortcomings of the new constitution 
impairing and dissipating our energies which deserve 
to be conserved for reconstruction work 

The present Government is like a huge locomotive 
with innumerable number of brakes. To think of 
wrecking it is like breaking your head against a 
stone-walL Wisdom lies in the way of endeavouring 
to run parallel to it and get control thus making 
the best of the situation. It is bad economy for 
parties to keep quarelling and recriminating each 
other frittering away country’s slender resources. 

Fenukonda, \ Yours etc., 

16th August 1936, J . X. Sivasankaraw, 

[We publish Mr. Sivasankaraa'a letter although we have an 
vet made no reference in the Btformer to the new Party formed 
in Madras, which ho attacks. . That Party* it is obvious*.is an 
attempt to steer clear of the rank anti-Brahmintym of the Justiuu 
Party* eaaa compared by the friendly Cath-oiic Laadar to the 
anti-Semitism of the Kaii regime in Germany* a e well as the* 
Socialism whichPaadit Ja web at 3 alNehra’a political propaganda has 
enabled ite, opponents to -foist upon the Congress an it* accredited 
policy. Tbs appointment of two Indians as noting Governors 
of Madras, which Mr. Sivasewrlfarau claims to be the crowning 
achievement of the Justice Party aro clearly duo to the agitation 
carried on by Parties opposed' by the Justice Part^. Thom have 
been anting Indian Governors in the Punjab* the United Provinces 
and there ia one now in the Central Province** aU out oi tha 
heat of the Justi sites. The Governor of the Central Pro vincas, 
moreover ie actually a Brahmin and a Oougrossite at least in his 
apparel, 'which oft proclaims the man/ both anathema in the eyas 
of Jog ties Party. Thors wee a permanent Governor oi Biha? 
who wue a Liberal* In any cmq. the appointment o£ Indian*. CO I 
ae acting Governors or even as permanent ones, is no gain to 
nationalism. Further light on the point* may ha found in our 
editorial note on the Egyptian settlement.—Ed- L S. U.) 


A Convent's Regret:— 1 ^* Eaghavati* who 
recently embraced Sikhism has forsaken that religion on 
the ground that the Sikh leaders in the Punjab failed to 
fulfil certain promises* said to have been made to some 
of the *E*havas T including Raghavan. 
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THE SOUL'S SINCERE DESIRE. 

( B* Walter Brooks Foley > 

44 My heart*t desire and pray*? to 

that they might be saved, **—Romans 10 ; 1* 

Hushed was the evening hymn, 

The tempts courts wars dark. 

The tamp woo burning dim. 

Before the soared ark j 

When suddenly a voice divine 

Rang through the silence of the shrine* 

The soul's sincere desire i a to hear a voice that 
-sings, a voice beyond the range of earthly things* 
a voice that stirs ah efforts in order to save men. 

Many voices are listened to in the hope that one 
shall be authentic. We are listening to many voices 
today. The millions who listen to Hitler, or 
Mussolini, or Stalin, or Gandhi, or Roosevelt are 
seeking the fulfilment of their desires. Too obviously, 
though, many are not seeking the sour* sincere desire. 

The power that sends men out and up must come 
from a voice that is tuned to a programme that saves 
men- Some feel that the throbbing drums of that 
call can be heard between the Bursts of world 
confusion. Some are saying in the words of the 
mountaineer song: 

Down in the valley, the valley so tow w 
Bold your head over, hear the wind blow* 

White there many are twilight souls with bandaged 
eyes, others have the flash of a divine wonder in 
their faces. Such are divinely sensitive because 
they have attained a higher spiritual intelligence. 
The keenest souls are those who know what they 
have found. The traveller who analyzed that 
fisherman's ambergris returned to find it thrown 
away. 

L Disciplined Liberty, 

To gain the soul's sincere desire It is necessary 
to reach results through a disciplined liberty rather 
than though a following of arbitrary authority. 
Instead of using fear as an impelling motive of 
religious devotion, we must use hope as a releasing 
motive. We must keep our intelligence In repair 
by a deliberate self-control. 

One very definite guide through the present 
perplexity is the doing of one's duty. Through 
duty we will come to discernment rather than 
delusion or disillusion. While discipline is probably 
not the supreme purpose in life it may play an 
active part In moulding strong oharacter. Two 
forces struggle for the souls of men: 1. The 
authority of the outside world? 2. Individual 
spiritual vision. Perhaps we must compromise 
between personal power and community collectivism. 
Always remembering with caution that it is not 
enough simply to agree, but that we must agree on 
the truth. It is often too easy to say what a friend 
wants us to say in order to give him transient 
pleasure rather than to point out to him the way, the 
truth and the light. Christian courtesy ought never 
to degenerate to lower levels of compromise and 
convention. True disciplined liberty is imposed 
from within as an independent creative impulse or 
the individual Christian. Such liberty is expansive 
as over against the greed of self-interest which 
furnishes very rocky soil for the seeds of the Gospel. 
Only men with no religion have no duties. 

Just as there are pressures in the physical world 
like the wind resistance of a moving object which 
caused scientists in engineering to suggest the 
manufacture of stream-lined cars, or the pressures 
of planes of light against the new polarized wind¬ 
shields that prevent glare from approaching headlights, 
so are there pressures in the spiritual world that 


require us to adjust our lives to foots. When our 
desires run contrary to known foots we must 
discipline our free liberties to fit_ the situations, if 
we would get the maxium result in Christian value. 

We must eliminate the projecting parts of our ideas to 
conform to realities in other lives that we are anxious 
to serve and to save. If certain attitudes, expressions 
actions arc stumbling blocks in the way of our friend's 
progress we must use the Idea of disciplined 
liberty to correct the hindering methods. It is 
the highest we want, for whatever is highest in a 
man's soul represents the kingdom—we need! to 
find something that cannot be doomed or destroyed 
by anything on earth* 

We hear much of conservation. It is the modem 
term for saving. It ie as essential in the spiritual 
world that we conserve souls as it Is in the agricul¬ 
tural world that we conserve soils. Spiritual refores¬ 
tation is possible, as well as sprit li al irrigation. 

We must plant the proper seeds of Christian 
principles to furnish the necessary stimulating 
personalities who will prevent the erosion of the 
fertile soil of Christian possibilities. The man of 
disciplined liberty knows that religion begins with, 
"what should be, can be" and continues with, "what 
can be, shall be." 

II. Man's High Place in the Universe. 

The soul's sincere desire insists likewise on the 
high place of man in the universe of God. That 
does not mean the nonsense of a conceit which puts 
man in the place of God. Such humanism has no 
eastern windows of divine surprise. There was once 
a man who thought he was above other men. He 
was—until he had that thought! In the best sense 
there can be no human operation without some 
divine cooperation. What we mean also is that 
while God can work without a man he can't make 
Stradivari us violins without Stradlvarius, 

One thing that keeps most of us from, being 
great—or at least as great as we might be is that 
we don't read the great prophetic books, such as the 
Bible. And we don’t read them because when we 
do we realize God is criticizing us. And criticism Is 
something we just can't take. So we turn our backs 
on our best. We don't see the surrounding lands¬ 
cape. We are like a man lowing backwards in a 
boat. We do not see clearly until we are post. Or 
we are content to be like the dormouse in u Alice in 
Wonderland , 0 always asleep in a crisis. 

We say often that the stimulus seems to be gone 
from us—that we cant pray — that we cant feel the 
presence of God—that we are suffering from what 
might be called a *dry religious time* " Then we need 
the illustration of the man riding a camel in the 
desert. A dust storm swirled down on him. He 
got off, instead of trying to plow ahead, covered 
himself with a blanket, and breathed quietly until 
the storm was over. Then he got up, mounted his 
camel and went on- Getting excited about our 
difficulties will not help. We need to think and 
act quietly “until the storm passes." “Wc have 
learned to peer and pore ? we have learned so much 
from our youth; we are the three wise men of yore? 
we know all things— but the truth*" 

What are the qualities that will help us to live qq 171 
on a higher plane ? Simplicity, tenderness, patience, 
love. 

The consciousness of vital spiritual power comes 
for the most port as a slow deposit. The idea of 
getting all kinds of power by some sudden and 
secret guidance ought to be resisted. Wc need to be 
cautious about accepting secret messages from 
sociable angles who claim to have a private 
telephaihio connection with the Almighty. Para¬ 
phrasing an old remark, “God does not grow Royal 
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Palms in a year,” “In the past,” says a friend of 
mine; “too many claimed to get a quick glimpse of 
spiritual living, claimed, indeed, to have found God, 
then let the world stew in its own juice while they 
tan around like Pollyannas enjoying their Beulah 
land*" On the other hand we used to hear the 
pious testimony of the good brother who whined, 

“ I’m serving the Lord in my poor, weak way.* 
.God doesn't want weakness any more than he wants 
over-confidence. What he wants is a capable, 
qualified, high-minded strength of conviction that 
men and women are important enough to be worth 
saving. 

The chances Are that what we ought to do is 
associate with the other fellow insteaa of praying 
for him in absentia. 

III. HONESTY. 

. The souVs sincere desire is for honesty of purpose 
and objective. Too many lives are held back by a 
creeping paralysis of all the forward-locking faculties. 
We have too many disciples of Lot's wife who, you 
will recall, was turned into a pillar of salt when she 
looked back at that which she had been told to leave 
behind forever. We seem to ait around waiting for 
some expected crisis before we try to put a trunk line 
call through to God. Such a course is downright 
dishonesty. Prayer is not a reservoir. It is a 
tuning fork. The God to whom we will not pray is 
only a ghost of God, Talking with God should 
Strike the keynote of life at all times. We do not 
have to absolutely certain, but we must be honest. 

The spiritual parents of legitimate religion are: 
(I) A vision of the ideal and (2) Insight into 
the real. Religion with such honest parents 
can become a vital force in the world. Without 
such parentage it is a misnomer. To keep one 
eye on perfection and the other on practical realiiy 
will seem to many people a feat conducive to a 
kind of cross-eyed futility. They will remind us 
that all things are relative according to the newest 
scientific theories of the universe ; and that relativity 
means there is no hitching post in the universe. 
Relativity in a spiritual sense means what the great 
philosophical minds have always proclaimed, that 
we do not live in the present but in eternity. The 
last statement la more than a metaphor, just as the 
Bible metaphors mean more than Is obvious at first 
glance. We need the dramatic—the appealing at 
times. When you hear a man say* with emotion, 
“My love is like a red, red rose,” you don't expect 
to see a crimson rambler when the lady appears. 
Honest reality is the desire of our inmost souls, 
but that reality need not necessarily be as drab as 
dust. 

Let’s be honest enough to admit that one reason 
we do not go more often Into the presence of God is 
because that line of march would take us from where 
we are, and we are not quite ready for divine direc¬ 
tion, Perhaps we often adopt the attitude, T *Hear 
am I, Lord, come and dwell in my presence" In 
other words, God should compromise His everlasting 
principles in order to gain our allegiance. That is 
not honest enough to be spiritually legal, ^ Consign¬ 
ing ourselves to the guidance of God is a desire 
that we need to cultivate. 

Do .you know the story of the blundering 
bishop? He was always embarassing hfe friends 
by his lack of tact and good judgment. He 
was goodhearted but—.His wife said one day 
to a neighbour that be used to worry her greatly, 
but that she finally attained peace when she turned 
him over to the Lord. There are times when we 
need to be honest enough to admit that only the 
Lord can help us. No one wishes to be so depend¬ 
ent as to be worthless. On the other hand we 


must be honest in our realisation of the source of alt 
inspiration. In the simple words of a child we may 
be strengthened: 

lam a little chitd t 

And I am ignorant and weak; 

I gaze into the starry sHe« w 
And then I cannot apeak. 

For all behind the ttarry ehies . 

Arejfatha no man hoe trod; 

Beyond the tmiveraes is 
The Infinite of Gad, 

Such a wisdom will give us a creative will to 
power,_ and will take our deep desire for power and 
Christianize it. Honesty is, then, controlled power. 
To be frank with one's self when necessary Is the 
height of honesty. When we do that, we may become 
enough at peace with ourselves to know that we have 
made a first step towards being at peace with God. 

And being honest does not mean wearing a halo 
of hate because of circumstances over which we have 
no control. Being at enmity with circumstances or 
people often means being at enmity with God who Is 
far wiser than we. 

We need to get out of experience only the wisdom 
that Is in It—and stop there, not attempting to add 
a great deal of imaginary material When a cat sits 
on a hot stove lid she won't sit on one again—or on a 
cold one either. In other words the cat has made a 
derision beyond what the experience justified Strict 
honesty in analysing the facts is essential. 

All of us have known for a long time that construc¬ 
tion is not all building. There must be some 
planning and waiting. Yet most of us like to rush 
ahead—to be doing something, regardless of what 
the consequences may be. 

When we arrive at a day of decision that makes 
us sit down and think freely and honestly we really 
ought to celebrate that day ever after as Thanks¬ 
giving Day It is not by any means a waste of 
time to know whatsoever things are honest, for in 
knowing them our lives are apt to be more nearly 
saved lives, 

<e My heart's desire and prayer to God...,,,..-is, that 
they might be saved." To accomplish that purpose, 
as with Paul, so with us> we need to indulge in a 
disciplined liberty, experience the worth of our 
humanity, and be honest, and be honest enough 
to accept the verdict of the schoolboy, “Faith is 
believing what you know ain't sol” In these three 
qualities of disciplined liberty, worth of men and 
women, and downright honesty are the height and 
the depth and the breadth of wisdom as expressed 
in the soul's sincere desire. 

HINDU SOClETY _ AND THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION.* 

(By K, M. Panikkar.) 

It is only with the Introduction of English common 
law and the gradual change of the English authority 
in India from an administrative machinery to a legis¬ 
lating State that the basis of Hindu customs and law 
came to be questioned. But, until now, the British 
Government in India has been particularly anxious 
not to undertake social legislation, especially when 
th°. customs and institutions which such legislation 
would affect were claimed to be semi-religious. 
Moreover, the British Courts, following the principle 
of common law in this country, gave legal effect to 
customs whose existence were proved before them, 
thereby crystallizing and strengthening their hold 
on the community* Thus, except incidentally! the 
main body of Hindu Institutions, like caste and the 
joint family, has been left untouched. 

* Journal o/ th* East India Awcutlion lor July 1936* 
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But the new Constitution completely changes the 
position. What a Government, however well-meaning, 
but alien In composition, can never undertake with 
success, the new legislatures, composed entirely of 
elected representatives, will be forced bv the pressure 
of political opinion to take up. Hindu orthodoxy 
was right in apprehending that the creation of such 
a machinery is the greatest challenge it has ever had 
to face. Never before has there been an authority 
in India which claimed power to change the old 
social institutions of the Hindus. 

The pressure on Indian legislatures even at the 
present time to enact measures for abolishing the 
civic inequalities based on ca9te is sufficient proof of 
the desire of the Hindu community for the exercise 
of the power of the State in social matters. In fact, 
the very prospect of political power has agitated the 
Hindu community beyond all previous experience. 
The widespread movements of the untouchables for 
the immediate removal of all social disabilities based 
on Hindu law and custom is one example. The 
demand of the Indian women's organizations for 
comprehensive legislation giving them equal rights 
with men is another. Both of these touch the basio 
conceptions of Hindu law. The disabilities of the 
untouchables are based on no less fe legal authority 
than Manu, and it is interesting to note that the 
symbolic protest of meetings of the depressed classes 
is the burning of the Code of Manu. The acceptanoe 
of the claim of the untouchables, which the legis¬ 
latures, constituted as they are, can neither resist nor 
delay, spells the final extinction of caste-society, 
though not of caste a9 a social institution. 

The demand of educated women who also will find 
representation in the legislatures, affects Hindu 
society even more fundamentally. The far-reaching 
effects of a legislative programme giving effect to 
the claims of women for equal 9tatus may be alluded 
to here merely to indicate the real nature of the crisis 
which the new Constitution has created in the Hindu 
sooiety. Inheritance lor women means the extinction 
of the joint family as an economic unit; freedom of 
divorce spells its extinction as a social institution. 
Civil marriage undermines the conceptions of oaste. 
Attacked thus from inside by women and from outside 
by the depressed classes, the present social organi¬ 
sation of Hinduism becomes the very first object 
of the legislative activity of the new State. 

The point which 1 desire to emphasize is that the 
demana of the depressed classes on the one hand and 
of the women on the other arise mainly because it is 
realized that the legislatures have now the power to 
remodel society. The purpose behind the movements 
was to foroe the oounciis even as they are constituted 
today, to enact social legislation. The support that 
the women's movement gave to the Sarda Bill for the 
raising of the marriageable age of girls, and the 
constant vigilance exercised by them for the proper 
enforcement of the legislation that resulted, should 
indioate to what object the activities of the women's 
organization will be direoted under the new reforms. 
Thus, in the new legislatures the demand for social 
legislation will beoome irresistible. Representatives 
of Hindu orthodoxy who appeared before the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee, were undoubtedly right In 
the alarm they expressed that the customs and 
institutions so long considered sacrosanct will not be 
safe with a demooratio legislature functioning for the 
whole of India. 

Of suoh institutions, the first to feel the effect of 
the new legislatures will be the joint family. How 
universal it is among the Hindus need not be pointed 
out How it oonfiiots with the conception of State, 
which India Is trying to evolve. Is clear on exami¬ 
nation. Those reformers who had hoped that by the 
mere permeation of ideas the joint family will break 


down underestimated Its strength and perhaps its value 
to the individual in a non-legislating state. The 
Hindu society in theory is organized outside the 
State and of its organization the joint family is the 
basis. It cuts up Hindu life into so many fragments 
a3 to make the community a sociological fiction. It 
extinguishes the social sense, a9 the feeling of 
obligation to a social whole i3 impossible when there 
is no social unity. 

From the point of view of the joint family, the 
Hindu community is nothing more than an Inchoate 
ma 99 of small units each unrelated to the other. 

The joint family is therefore incompatible not only 
with a State claiming plenary 9ecular obedience, but 
with the conception of a unified Hindu society, and 
naturally every kind of social legislation which tends 
to unite the Hindus will mean the weakening of the 
joint family. .. . 

The continuance of the Hindu community in its 
present practically statio state is based on a blind 
obedience to the extra-state laws - known as religious 
customs and institutions. Though these institutions 
are old, the problem that they face today i9 new. 

The social power in these institutions or customs has 
vanished with the growth of the legislating State and 
only the outer forms are left as a dead weight on the 
community. In primitive society custom and 
tradition mean the accumulated wisdom of genera¬ 
tions. What differentiates civilized society from an 
uncivilized one is its attitude towards custom.^ In 
civilized societies, a custom in itself 19 not entitled 
to general acceptance, unless it ha9 a clear social 
or moral purpose that Justifies it. In primitive 
societies the validity of custom i9 that it ha9 been 
so in other times. The mere fact that such was the 
habit of our ancestors is supposed to be a sufficient 
justification for even the most unreasonable practices 

Where the problem in India today differs from the 
problem as it has existed during the last 2,000 years 
is not that there is widespread protest against 
irrational customs, but that the motive force of the 
protest is different. In every age since the time of 
Buddha there have been vigorous movements of 
reform in Indian society. In fact, India's claim to 
civilization is not based so much on her social 
institutions as on her movements of protest. From 
Gautama Buddba to Mohandas Gandhi, India can 
claim to have produced an imposing array of men 
to combat the evils of her social institutions. But 
these great men, though they gave expression to the 
protests of their individual conscience, did not have 
the machinery of organized State to give effect to 
their reforms. Ihe principle of social obedience in 
India remained familial and local and Hinduism 
continued to live much in the same way as in 
prehistorio times, in spite of her great men. The 
difference today 19 that such a machinery has been 
oreated with the help of Indians themselves 
and is available for the radical reform of Hindu 
Society. 

It is often 9aid in India that without political 
freedom, social legislation cannot be undertaken, and 
that as the new Constitution grants only limited 
freedom the utilization of its machinery for social 
organization would be impolitio, as it may lead to a 
division in national ranks and a consequent weakening qITI 
of effort in the fight for Swaraj. To argue that 
because a nation is not free, it should not devote it9 
energy to the reorganization of its institutions which 
were, in the main, the cause of its own loss of freedom 
is to argue in a vicious circle. Besides, the 
experience of India itself disproves the contention 
that social reform is dependent upon and must await 
political freedom. Mr. Gandhi’s extraordinary efforts 
in the cause of the Harijans and hi9 tree acceptance 
of the principle ok legislation by the existing 
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Assembly in this behalf, would show that the 
Mahatma does not accept the View that political 
freedom must precede social reform. Even assuming 
the argument!to be true that a community which is 
not free has not the liberty to put its own house in 
order, I do not think that with the establishment of 
the new Constitution this argument could have even 
the shadow of validity. It may be that the power of 
the new Government is limited in a number of 
directions; but even its rrost determined opponents 
have never said that the legislatures under the 
Government of India Act are in any way restrained 
from putting into effect the most comprehensive 
Social policy. 

The real conflict between Hindu orthodoxy and the 
State will come when the legislature raises in some 
obscure form the question of divorce between religion 
and custom. Such a conflict was very nearly forced 
when the Sarda Act was under consideration. But 
it is obvious to every observer that the Sarda 
Act is only the beginning of social legislation! 
how it will develop is the question. The 
Hindu community offers So wide a field that to 
forecast a scheme of social legislation is almost 


impossible. But a few of the more important 
questions may be indicated. The proper control of 
the religious endowments of the Hindus and their 
utilization for the good of the entire community; the 
education and control of Hindu priesthood; the equal 
economic and marital rights of women; the abolition 
of social inequalities of the untouchables; reform of 
inheritance laws—each one of these will directly 
affect the organization of the Hindu community and 
will, if properly directed, lead to its rationalization. 

For the first time since the origin of Hindu society, 
the chance has now come to us to organise it on a 
purposeful and rational basis, to make it re-act to the 
ethical sense and social vision of the thinking section 
of the community. How the Hindus utilize this 
opportunity is the main problem of the next few years 
before India* The chance is given to the Indian 
leaders to sweep away the accumulations of ages 
which have marred the face of the Hindu community. 
Let us hope that those in whom the power of 
legislation will be vested will have the social vision 
and the ethical urge necessary for this glorious 
purpose, 



m 
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Reserve Fund „ 1,04,00,000 

London Agent* :—The Weatminster Bank, Ltd. 

CURRENT DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 

Interest u allowed on daily balances from Ra. BOO to 
Ro. 1,00,000 @ \% per nmam. Interest on balances in 
Blew of Ri* 1,00,000 allowed only by special arrangement, 
Ro credit will be given in accounts far interest amanntitig 
t» teas than Rs. B per half year. 


FIXED DEPOSITS. 

Deposits are received fixed for one year m for short 
period at rates of interest which can be ascertained on 
application, 

* Savings Bank account* opened on favourable fcftnna 
Rules on application** The Bonk acta os Executor and 
Trustee under Willi and Settlements and undertakes 
Trustee business generally. Rules may be obtained on 
application* 

The Bonk grants accommodation of terms to be 
arranged against approved security. 

LOANS, OVERDRAFTS AND CASH CREDITS. 

The Bank undertake! on behalf of its Constituents the 
safe custody of Shares and Securities and the collection of 
dividend and interest thereon. It also undertakes tho sale 
and purchase of Government paper and all descriptions of 
stock at moderate charges particulars af which may bo hod 
an application. A* G* GRAY, 


Manager* 


LIFE INSURANCE TRUST PLAN 

outright payment of the Insurance 
money to the widow or ohfldim in 
one lump sum is a great mistake. To 
apply a real teat you would only ask 
yourself how your wife would Invest such 
a sum now without any help whatever 
from you. The woman has been u All 
the Wife and Mother * is ill-equipped to 
Invest and safeguard funds designed to her 
rt 7 + family *0 protection for many years. 

Therefore take advantage of 

OUR INVESTMENT 1TRUST PLAN 

For further particulars apply to ;— 

THE SECRETARY 

CENTRAL BANE*EXECUTOR 
AND 

TRUSTEED CO., LTD 


THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
,j i CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD.: HT “ 

HEAD OFFICE; ApgUoStOTk Fort, Beam*?* 


Boromatl (Otstrict Pooaa), 
I din input (District Satara). 
Kora a ( 

Taagaou f * 


Klriukinrtdl ( h , * 

5blnls ( , it r 

Koregioo ( „ n 

Kopergaoii (DUtrict Abtned- 
nagar\ 

atisvgum { ’ ti *> % 

Ahmednagiir . *. }■ 

Bbl wan dl (District Tiiana). 

palgbar ( ' m n X 

Ralyaa C *. » X 

Akin) f (District Bfaalapur). 


(District Ahrq* 
dab«4) 
(District West 
KhaaUflati> 
■ i a U 
mt m T I 



Kalwaa 

Dahri 


Cafol 


,DIBEaiQR0 


SirOlmDUai V.Mahta, K.0J3.I* 
Sir LdklxrbhaL Bamaldas, Kt, 
Madhawjafi D. TC bacifeeKwy, 

_ Eaq„ 

R G. S*rl&ya. Ekq*, 

O. P. Murd^ahwaif, 

S, N. Kcahvata, Esq n 


TroV V, G* Rala,! 

R* N, Rajadnya, Eaq., 

A. P* Kalkaml, Eiq n 

D, W* Raat, Esq., 

F. B. 

0* M, Gandhi, Eaqr*. 

Rao Bahadar K. V. Vanda** r 
V, L* Mabta, Beq* ( 


ffKAB1 GAPlTAXi 1— 

(Fully Paid) Si m 5 Ra 13,90,90a 

1 DEPOSITS flxad Ear doji yaar and shorter w tangs period* 
are acaoptad* Balds and other paritaulati may b* awrfeala*4 
titom the hmleralgoed. 


t* CURRENT AOOODHT9 are opened for OeepsTaUfit 
BoalaUfli and individuals* Interest Is allowed on dally b»l*ua« 
not axaeedlng Be, 1,00.000. 


8. BAvi-d03 BANK DEPOSITS are aoaeptad* i 
paid at S pev ovnt, an mlnSnixun monliiJy baiaados, 
be obtained tram the aadtarvlgnod. 


ad Enter art 

Bqlai may 


4. Oratte am lasaoi an 41atrial and oth.de towns on texmi to b 
asoeHalnad an applica tion, 

4* Ths Bank Anannat only leglatamd Ooopsatfm Bocfetlm la 
the Bombay FrwMcmoy, on tha recommendation of ths Bcfriatrmv. 
QewpOTfctivn Sooiotlea, Bombay Pmsldeaay. 


8. Acoounte am audited quarterly by a Arm af Ineoraorfctoi 
iawontipta and yearly by a Special Government Audi ter. 
Quarterly statements of AnaneiaL position am pnhilihM In Uta 
« Bombay Government Gasette,” 

VAIKUNTH U filEHTA, 

Managing. Dlmctas,; 

VERT IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceedings of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922, 
known as the Malavia Conference* 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tei Bahadur 
Sapru in the columns of the LEADER 
give important information about the 
negotiations, between Lord Reading s 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists- The Malavia Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Report contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence including correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi. 

r Price As, S including Postage. 
For Copies Apply to :— 

The Manager, 

Indian Social Reformer, 
Kamaks hi House, 

* Bandra, Bombay 20* 
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CENTRAL CLEARING HOUSE OF INFORMATION. 

realpatidar.com - 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
'Central Clearing House of Information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
.©f the many uses of cement and concrete* 

* All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers* 
^architects and surveyors, 

* The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
-discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
he lacking. 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 
producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to yon. 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 

-demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. 

* The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits— 
dts existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful. 

* For further particulars write to 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA* 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY. 

ff you are interested in obtaining a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 

Construction, write to P* O* BOX 397 , Bombay, quoting reference /. S , R./36. 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
cmet in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
-conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the late Jane Addams, Mrs. Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Ilewey from the 
■United States; the late Sylvain Levi and Remain Holland from Fraoce; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain; 
H, H. the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K. Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
-Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge. 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
■received. Orders can be booked at Rs. 10/- (Rupees tea only) a copy, postage 
*2 as. extra.— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA 

BY 

K. AATARAJAh . 

Copies can be bad at Rs. 3 /inland), 5shu (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S. A~), postage and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager. 

The Indian Social Reformer, 

Kamaksbi House, Bandra, Bombay^ 20* 
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It has been said that beauty 

* - 

is not a luxury but a Social 

necessity .... A flawless skin 

t ■ r 

Is one of the foundations of 

i * t *; . 

beauty P * * * Mysore Sandal 
Soap is matchless for the 

! , . ,\ ' -i - 

complexion. J ^ 


Obtainable ^Everywhere 


>\ 4 >nvrjt i* i \ * * \ \t* yn 


Printed by* J<a Dub&ab, Manager, Th% Commercial Printing Pret*, 105* Cowa^l Pate^, Straet, Por\ Bombaj, and PnbUahad hy 
Bwaminath Katarajau for the Proprietor* of the Limited, at 10? ( CowaajL Patel Street, Fertp j * 
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"1 t»iU b* » fcvib i> 
tzctiK, 1 will not retreat 
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NOTES 


. -Manifestos:-rThi3 is the season of manifestos, 
Wis have seen three of them and* doubtless* 
there are others which have escaped our notice. 
Communal manifestos have no interest outside 


the community for: whom it is intended* Of the 
three manifestos which we have seen,, two, 
namely, that of the Agricultural Party in the 
United Provinces and the People’s Party in 
Madras, are simple and plain and the man in the 
street can not mistake their meaning. Being 
both new parties, they have a clean slate to write 
on, unembarrassed by prior commitments. The 
Agricultural Party has no ambition beyond 
ensuring the happiness and prosperity of agri¬ 
culturists, cultivators and landlords, who form 
some sixty percent of the population. The 
Party believes that by securing this, it 
will secure the prosperity of all classes. 
The non^agricultural 40 per cent, depends 
for ltd existence, on the agricultural 60 per 
cent, and when the latter is prosperous, the 
former is also sure to prosper. Such is 
the naive reasoning of the Agricultural Party’s 
manifesto, and there is no denying that if we 
accept the premises, the conclusion follows as 
the night the day. The manifesto pf the 
People's Party of Madras is even more un> 
sophisticated. It catalogues the mistakes and 
failures of the Congress and the Justice Parties 
and proclaims the determination of the Party 
to avoid them by steering a middle course. 
The third manifesto is that adopted by the 
All-India Congress Committee last week. 
We expected it to state clearly that, non- 
co-operation having failed, the parliamentary 
mentality having come to stay, and the goal 
of independence being whittled down into 
whether to accept or not to accept office under 
the new constitution, the Working Committee 
had to find the best way of cornering as many 
scats as possible at the forthcoming provincial 
elections i and that if Congress members were 


returned in a sufficient majority they would, 
besides trying to prevent any other party from 
adopting measures detrimental to the. country’s 
interests, exert themselves to have certain 
specified measures adopted as their programme; 
Instead of that, the manifesto makes a laboured 
attempt to show that seeking election to the 
legislatures, taking the oath of allegience, moving 
Bills, resolutions and otherwise taking part in the 
proceedings of these bodies, is a new and most 
effective way of carrying out the policy of nom 
co-operation* Conscious of the spaciousness of 
this dialectic, the manifesto besprinkles itself 
plentifully with nouns and adjective3 which by 
their associations have come to have an emotional 
appeal* Some phrases here and there are ap^- 
parently intended to mollify Congress Socialists^- 
and the Congress nationalists are sought 
unsuccessfully, as it has turned . out, to be 
conciliated by a/ direct condemnation of the 
Communal Award, which the Congress has 
hitherto resisted. But the astounding part of the 
manifesto is that it pledges the Congress Party 
to prevent the introduction of the Federation, 
which is the apex of the new: Constitution* 
The manifesto does not. indicate how this is 
to be done. We have not studied the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, but it is our impression 
that at this stage the formation of the Federal 
tion depends solely on the ruling princes and 
that if they agree to join, as they are sure to 
do, in the requisite proportion, nothing that 
the Congress party can do can prevent the 
Federation from coming into effect. We are. 
not enamoured of this or any other Federation. 
But to prevent Federation when British India 
has been cut up into independent, autonomous 
provinces, will imperil the very existence of 
Indian nationalism. Apart from the States, 
Federation is needed to bring the sundered 
provinces into some sort of union. The 
Congress Working Committee was probably 
lured into this blind alley by the hope of 
conciliating Mr. Jinnih who from the first, 
for reasons of his own has opposed Federation. 
It is a fatal blunder which will cost the Congress 
Party the support ot intelligent people who, in 
the past, have sio^d by it in spite of differences 
as to methods. I he greatest mistakes of the 
Congress have been made when, depart*^* from 
its own judgment, it adopted a course with the 
object of attracting this or that group into its 
fold. This is one of such mistakes, * 
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The Poona Torture Case :—In the Reformer of 
June 27, we called attention to the disproportion* 
ately lenient sentence offline months imprison¬ 
ment passed by the Sessions Judge of Dharwar 
on a Police Sub-Inspector, Agnihotri, whom he 
found guilty of the offence of torturing a mother 
and her daughter, twelve years of age, in order to 
extort a confession in a suspected theft. The 
mother died of the effects of the injuries inflicted 
on her. We pointed out that the offence was a 
grave one and merited more severe punishment 
and hoped that Government would move the 
High Court to have the sentence enhanced* 
Agnihotri appealed against his conviction. 
The appeal was heard by the Chief Justice 
and Mr. Justice Wasudev last week. In reject¬ 
ing the appeal, their lordships observed that 
the sentence was too lenient but as there was ! 
no application for enhancement and no notice 
was given to that effect when the appeal was 
admitted, they did not think it necessary to take 
any action it) that respect. This means that the 
High Court’s exercise of the power to enhance 
sentences,, depends on the discretion of the 
Executive Government. If the Executive Govern¬ 
ment do not choose to apply for enhancement 
of sentence, the High Court will, apparently, not 
exercise its power. The Government of Bombay 
would seem to have thought that the Sub- 
Inspector's offence was adequately punished by 
nine months' imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 100, 
and though their lordships were of a different 
view, they did not act on it. 

* Warning to Wife Beaters s—The Madras High 
Court had before it not many days ago a case 
which is analogous to the Dharwar Sub- 
Inspector's case. There, also, two women were 
the victims of a brutal assault and one of them 
died of the injuries received by her. * The 
assailant was the husband of one of the two and 
son-in-law of the other. The mother-in-law died 
of the injuries. The man was first tried by 
the Session Judge of Madura District-who 
took the view that the injuries to the wife 
were inflicted “ in the exercise of a right 
which every husband has to punish his 
wife for impudence or impertinence /" and 
acquitted the accused on that charge. As 
regards the unfortunate mother-in-law, the 
learned Madura J udge thought that her interven¬ 
tion in the quarrel between her daughter and 
son-in-law might have provoked the accused 
to inflict on her the injuries of which she died, 
and sentenced him to one month's imprisonment. 
The High Court under its revisional powers felt 
obliged to repudiate the doctrine of the husband’s 
fight to inflict injuries on his wife for imperti¬ 
nence. Their lordships (Justices Fanduranga Row 
and K. S. Menon) observed i M The learned 
Sessions Judge was bo much obsessed with 
the right of the husband to beat his wife that 
he went to the length of criticising the police 
for having included the charge of causing hurt 
to the wife in the charg&^heet and even the 
Sub-Magistrate for including it in the charge 
sent by him for trial in the Sessions Court,' 


It is perhaps enough to say that, though 
the learned Judge may he entitled to 
have his own views on the subject in a 
private capacity, yet he was not justified in 
laying down the law in this manner from hts 
seat on the Bench, declaring that the husband 
has the right of punishing his wife by beating 
her for impudence or impertinence. No such 
right is recognized by the Indian Penal Code, 
and wife beating is not one of the exceptions 
in the chapter of General Exceptions/ 
One can easily imagine the serious consequences 
' of such a declaration being made from the 
Bench by a Sessions Judge unless the 
declaration is declared to be wrong and 
unfounded by this court. That is the reason why 
we think it necessary to state In unmistakable 
terms that the learned Sessions Judge's 
declaration of the rights of husbands In this 
regard has no foundation, so that no one may 
rely upon that in future as any justification or 
excuse for beating wives,” The sentence on the 
second charge was considered too lenient and was* 
increased to nine months imprisonment. 

Tha Civil Liberties Union On Monday 
evening Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru inaugurated 
the Civil Liberties Union in a speech which we 
should not have felt it necessary to comment 
on but for his observations regarding those 
who did not see their way to accept the invitation 
to join the Union, Of about one hundred and 
fifty persons, he said only ten bad decline 
Gandhiji, he excused, as having many pre¬ 
occupations—and Working Committee members 
on the ground that they are always ready,— 
though in the case of others he seemed to hold 
that no preoccupation should stand in the way of 
their joining the Union in a “slave” country like 
India, (Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is mistaken 
in assuming that persons who are not 
members of the Working Committee do 
nothing to safe-guard civil liberties merely 
because they do not advertise their activities.) 
We can . not speak for all the rest, but 
one of them did not plead preoccupations 
as his reason for not responding to the call 
to associate himself with the Union as a first 
or foundation member. His principal reason 
was that civil disobedience and civil liberties 
were opposite ends of the political pole and 
that, since Congress retains the right to launch 
Civil Disobedience, it is the proper body to 
undertake the duty of safeguarding civil liberties 
also. Every right should be correlated to the 
responsibility of dealing with the consequences 
to which its exercise may give rise. One party 
can not enjoy the right, leaving It to another 
to shoulder the responsibility. That this is 
not a vain fancy, is shown by Pandit jawa¬ 
harlal Nehru’s observation at the meeting ; 
u Supposing civil disobedience was started 
and those who took part in the movement got 
into jails, then it would be the duty of those 
who remained outside to fight against the 
suppression of civil liberties,*' This duty, in 
our opinion, will surely not arise unless those 
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-who are expected to fight outside, the mem¬ 
ber* of the Civil Liberties Union, had been 
'Consulted beforehand and had approved of the 
launching of Civil Disobedience at the parti¬ 
cular time and for the particular reason. 
Mr* Bakhale of the Servants of India Society 
in seconding the principal resolution said that 
if he (the speaker) could cooperate with the 
Government by being nominated to the Council, 
there was no reason why he should not co-operate 
with friends in the Congress on matters of 
^common grievances But the point here is, if 
Congress starts civil disobedience without con¬ 
sulting the new Union or against its advice, what 
would be Mr, Bakhale’s position vis a vis the 
Government on the one hand and his Congress 
friends on the other ? In any ease, it is not 
'passible for every one to act on the reasoning of 
Mr, Bakhale, 

Raiau-Raiagopala Clash The resolution of 
the Congress Working Committee condemning 
Dr. Rajan's action in setting up and, what 
seems to be regarded as more heinous, getting a 
^candidate elected Chairman of the Trichtnopoly 
Municipality, was, perhaps the only one which it 
could have passed in the circumstances, although 
it did not help Mr* Rajagopala Charya to recon¬ 
sider his decision to retire from the Congress At 
the same time, the resolution is a warning to those 
who like to think for themselves on public ques¬ 
tions and who feel it their duty to stick to their 
^considered views on them, to steer clear of the 
Congress, as plain as if “No one who has a 
mind of his own need enter here, 1 * were inscribed 
on its portals; To those whose lives have been 
devoted to fight against the autocracy of caste 
in social matters, the claims to implicit obedience 
of the Congress Working Committee, would 
seem to be an undoing of the good work so far 
done. In two respects the authority of the 
panchayat, rested on a surer foundation. The 
members who constituted it, were the elders 
Of the same group and were in a position to 
give due weight to all the circumstances, involved 
including the imponderables* which count 
l'or so much in human conduct, and not 
merely to the exigencies of the moment. Then, 
again, panchayat decisions had to be unanimous 
in order to acquire the prestige of an inspired 
judgment binding on all men* The Congress 
Working Committee enjoys neither of these 
advantages. It is a body of scattered individuals 
pul together and from year to year at the personal 
discretion of whoever happens to be elected 
President for the year. The weight to be attached 
to its resolution depends wholly on the estimation 
in which its individual members are held for their 
experience, sagacity and foresight- The issue in 
the Rajagopala-Rajan dispute, was whether the 
Congress Committee is entitled to force its own 
Candidate, regardless of the conditions which 
make for good administration, on a municipality* 
We understand Mr, Rajagopala** standpoint to be 
that, unless Congress Committees have such a 
right, it is impossible for Congress to capture the 
Legislatures* But it is permissible to think that 
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the capture of the Legislatures by the Congress 

at the sacrifice of local administration, is not in 
the best interests of the r country. Millions of 
the population are ’ not interested in, are not 
affected by, high politics; Good municipal 
administration, on the other hand, enters into 
their daily lives. . 1 

Congress Discipline • —Dr. Rajan in Madras 
would have been drummed out of the Congress 
Party because he could not agree with Mr. 
Rajagopala Charya on a matter which had no 
connection with the Congress* had he not put 
himself in a secure position by resigning all 
connection with the Congress. The President, 
no other than Pandit Jawaharlal . him¬ 
self, has demanded an explanation • of 
the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
for having H expressed its sympathy - with 
the public protest ■ against the Communal 
Award at a meeting held under the President¬ 
ship of Rabindranath Tagore, President of 
the Civil Liberties Union. In the Central 
Provinces two Congressmen have severed their 
connection with the movement because they 
were asked to explain their conduct in calling 
upon the acting Governor Mr* Raghavendra Rao* 
We have come to feel that people who talk 
loudly of liberty, have one idea of it for them¬ 
selves and quite a different one for others. 
What in the captain is a choleric word is rank 
blasphemy in others* ' ' ' ■ : 

Conversion and the Franchise;— The. “scheduled 
castes * w popularly known as the depressed 
classes, have a certain number of seats reserved 
for them under th* Poona Fact incorporated in 
the Communal Award in the new Legislatures* 
The Order in Council relating, to these s;ats 
declares that no Indian Christian shall be deemed 
to be a member of a scheduled caste* The 
preliminary electoral roll, for the Bombay 
Legislative Assembly has been published and 
objections and claims are to be made before the 
Chief - Judge of the Small Causes Court in 
Bombay, Mr* B* J. Deorukhkar, a leader of these 
classes, applied before the Judge objecting to 
the, entry of the name of Mr* F* G. Solanki in 
the register of voters of the scheduled castes 
on the ground that Mr. Solanki was a Christian. 
Dr, Ambedkar who appeared as counsel for 
Mr* Solanki admitted that his client had 
embraced Christianity some years ago, but said 
that, about nine months after conversion, he 
reverted to his original fold after performing the 
necessary expiatory ceremonies. Since then be 
had signed the Poona Fact as a member of the 
Depressed classes and has been nominated to a 
seat in the present Legislative Council ip 
represent these classes by Government. Affida¬ 
vits showing that Dr, Solanki had been taken 
back into his caste were presented to the Court. 
The Judge accepted them and dismissed Mr. 
Deorukhknffs petition. Several interesting 
points arise out of this case* One and not be 
least important of these, is if one convert can 
revert to his "scheduled caste, M all can do so* 
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BOMBAY, August 29 t 1936 , 

■ IN VISHNU-LAND WHAT AVATAR? 

The retirement of Mr. Rajagopala. Chary a 
from politics, leaves Mr* Satyamurti the most 
articulate leader of the Congress movement in 
Tamil Nadu and, generally speaking, in the 
Madras Presidency, Mr. Satyamurti has always 
shone better as a lieutenant than as a leader. 
Mr, Srinivasa Iyengar and, then, Mr, Rajagopala 
Chafya have served as ballast to the light 
: craft of his political oratory whenever it seemed 
likely to be caught in a gale. It remains to 
be seen how he will shape as a leader in his 
own right. He spoke at Khar, the suburb 
of a suburb of Bombay, on Sunday and 
his speech was reported in the Times of India 
on Monday, It was in effect if not in 
intention a strong criticism of the Congress 
manifesto, * Seldom has a Congress leader 
spoken so depreciatingly of Indians' capacity 
for self-government The Times gave pro¬ 
minence to his declaration that “even after the 
last British soldier left the shores of India it 
will take us fifty years to clean up our augean 
stables.’* If this means anything, it means that 
the withdrawal of the British, voluntarily or 
involuntarily, will not usher in the millennium, 
a straight hit at the declaration in the manifesto 
that independence alone can save the masses, 
Mr, Satyamurti went farther. He had no 
patience with those ' who argued that the 
presence of ** the third party* prevented 
the adjustment of Hindu-Muslim differences, 
another dig at a vital point of the manifesto, 
“To argue in that fashion was to go round in 
a vicious' circle,*' he said. In his opinion, 
communaLism was due to a Hindu, Muslim, 
Farsi, Christian or Jew thinking of himself and 
describing himself as such. “This basic out¬ 
look bad to go,” Mr. Satyamurti is not 
quite right here. The Hindu, Muslim and 
others, do not think of themselves or describe 
themselves as such except on occasions when 
they are required to do so by authority. In 
the Courts,- in administrative offices/ even in 
registering documents ,* in the electorates, a 
man’s ‘caste' lias to be mentioned. The Census 
scheduls contain a column for religion, which is 
is not the case in any other country. r In 
Britain, we believe, a Census enumerator 
is forbidden to ask any question bearing on reli¬ 
gious belief. The Roman Emperor, Trajan, ad¬ 
ministered a stern rebuke to the Greeks and 
Hebrews of Alexandria when they approached 
him - with separate addresses of felicitation when 
he assumed the purple. He insisted on their 
approaching him as Roman citizens, on pain of 
his severest displeasure. 1 But his successors did 
not adhere to his principle and our British rulers 
follow the policy of his successors. There is 
something In the argument of “the third party” 
after all* The basic argument of Britfsh 
Imperialists' is that India is not a country but a 
continent, not a nation but a ‘geographical 


expression/ It was not always so. The* 
founders of the British Indian Empire made no* 
distinction of caste or creed, and the Queen’s 
Proclamation in 185S embodied resounding 1 
declarations of ^ even-handed dealings with 
subjects Irrespective of race, colour or creed. 

The policy of discrimination had its beginnings- 
in the third quarter of the last century. It 
rapidly grew and blossomed in the famous 
Minto declaration fifty years after the Queen’s- 
Proclamation. 

Mr, Satyamurti said that the average level 
of character was not very high in this country- 
Character is one of the most difficult things to* 
define. Putting it bluntly, he defined want of it 
as being afraid of telling the truth and standing 
by one’s convictions, A few sentences later, the 
same orator declared that “the feeling ‘right or 
wrong, my party/ and the readiness implicitly 
and faithfully to carry out the party decision^ 
whatever one’s private opinion on a given 
subject may be, was essential to the conduct of 
democracy/* and that Indians were lacking If* 

It, This is the kind of surrender required of a 
soldier, and Mr. Satyamurti .evidently regards 
regimenting opinion as the instrument and main 
purpose of democracy. These are perhaps- 
matters of opinion but even on facts the South 
Indian leader was more than shaky. He said 
that India (that is, the Congress) would not 
stand a dictator, adding: 'Even the Gandhlan 
dictatorship, based as it was on love as opposed 
to force, was., unacceptable to Tndia/ Good 
Heavens! Gandhiji resigned the dictatorship 
not because India wanted him to but against 
the pathetic protests of Congressmen as a body 
not to leave them without a dictator- He was 
himself tired of the part. If Mr* Satyamurti 
believes that the country (the Congress) wanted 
Gandhiji to retire from politics, he will believe 
anything. In fact the Congress wants nothing 
so much as a dictator. It would be glad 
to have Gandhiji back at the helm at any 
price. It would even be content with Pandit 
Jawabarial Nehru but that he never misses 
an opportunity for emphasizing his aversion for 
the lonely pedestal and his preference for playing- 
the eternal freelance* If one thing more than 
another is clear in his personal make-up, it is his 
determination not to be fixed to anything or arty 
body. The dictator must have an infinite capacity 
for blowing bubbles in the air. Pandit Jawabarial, ‘ 
however, cannot, to save his life, resist the temp¬ 
tation of pricking them, as when, with reference 
to a proposition to make Hindi the sole medium 
of Congress proceedings, he drily remarked 
that Congressmen spoke a language which they 
believed to be Hindustani but which was . ;no§ r Qom 
Hindustani. We are tempted to say something 
about corruption in this country, on which 
Mr. Satyamurti spoke with ^all the fervour 
of a convert, but we must bring these remarks 
to a close. Corruption, like character, is 
a loose word to define. Cash bribes are 
perhaps the most innocuous form of it 
because they can be easily detected. Even 
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-cash bribes are not unknown in other countries. 
In this and more insidious forms it is universal 
where great powers are entrusted to poorly paid 
persons. When money-making is regarded as 
the highest object of endeavour, even well-paid 
Ministers and Civil Servants, cannot escape the 
infection- Only it is to nobody’s interest to 
expose the corruption prevailing in other 
countries. The Asiatic and African are fair game 
to every one. We least expected Mr, Satyamurti 
to be in that gang. But he is obviously now 
intent on securing the support of Englishman to 
his party, and what more handy for the purpose 
than to abuse his own people? We shall not be 
surprised to see Mr, Satyamurti emerge in the 
new regime as the leader of the European Party, 

HINDU WOMEN'S ABSOLUTE AND 
LIMITED ESTATES, 

(By R. V, V, Tatacbariar) 

In the face of Dr, Deshmukh's Bill for Hindu 
‘Women's Right to Property in the ancestral share 
falling to the husband, it has become necessary to 
probe more deeply than in my last article on the 
same subject and examine how far the ancient sages 
or law-givers extended to women born or marrying in 
the family the rights and privileges of a coparcener 
such as father or manager of the family, and how 
much, if any, they curtailed them, and why, We 
shall also see how the later commentators shut their 
eyes to the slow evolutionary aspects of the matter 
In question and lost sight of the true significance of 
the special texts relating to women's rights In the 
family property, I may at once and at the outset 
say that no such invidious distinction was ever 
thought of or sharp line drawn between absolute and 
limited estates, by the ancient risbis. True that 
Katyayana (Kane's Edn line or sloka 92) says that 
after the life of the chaste widow without Assue 
who enjoyed her husband’s (share of) property 
without let or hindrance from any of his kinsmen or 
dayadis, the latter took the same- Does this 
really curtail her estate and make it a limited or 
-so-called life-estate ? If her powers over the same 
be analysed and compared and contrasted with 
those of any coparceners including father and 
manager, It will be seen that there is very little 
difference* This small difference* though it might 
appear to a superficial eye to be rather invidious, 
really amounts to nothing more than a necessary 
precaution that she could claim no greater powers 
than the Head, Even a father who baa ample powers 
over the moveables including gems, pearls and corals 
{all being Illustrative no doubt) but none over the 
immoveables, whether ancestral or self-acquired, lest 
he should otherwise leave his issue and dependants 
altogether destitute, was enjoined firat never to 
alienate them at all, next not to do so without the 
consent of the other coparceners and lastly not to 
do it unless they were sdf-acquired, without aid 
from the joint family estate. All the restrictions 
on the women also are. not better and no worse 
than these directions* the primary idea being that 
the 'gotra* or family should in no event be rendered 
destitute by the women who might chance to exercise 
wantonly or Inadvertently the same power* over the 
joint family property as they could and would over 
their own st rid ban am, St rid ban am was only of 
long later origin, and plebian and far from 
* sacred * in character as compared with the old 
Vedio or Aryan joint-family property. By * later 
origin ’ I mean the time when the OraviJian institu¬ 
tion of absolute* separate, individual and unburdened 


property came to be engrafted slowly upon the older 
oneu The impact of this idea was, by the way, 
responsible for the evolution of a coparceners 
separate self-acquisitions, even within the joint- 
family Institutions, Now when such separate property 
has made such violent inroads on the ancient 
traditions and destroyed the corporate holdings for 
all time, is It fair or necessary to force the procrus- 
lean and primeval bed upon the poor widow without 
issue, who is after all to get only her husband’s 
share and not the whole joint family estate intact ? 
When the reason of the rule has vanished, there 
seems to be no necessity to maintain the old order of 
things simply because of rules of religious or spiritual 
efficacy of remoter kinsmen or day ad Is of her husband, 

By the way 1 may mention that the Privy Council 
has grievously erred in upsetting the correct Madras 
decisions in favour of Dr, Sirvadhikari's views on the 
capacity of the brother's son's son as being superior 
to that of the next heir when they specially 
welded both principles of sapindashipj vt£*> of 
consanguinity and religious efficacy Into one 
harmoneous whole, in which process the remotest 
descendant was eliminated In favour of a nearer ascen¬ 
dant. 

Similarly the commentators and the British Courts in 
their wake have persistently ignored the true evolution 
of things in the light of history and internal evidence 
in the Smritis themselves and ignored the mutual or 
reciprocal action and reaction on one another of Aryan 
and' Dravidian institutions in law as in all other 
fields and made an utter confusion without trying to 
keep clear of such tendencies to doubt and dismay* 

But for this action and reaction one can easily 
understand why and wherefrom the points of 
similarity arise between the parallel institutions 
of diverse origins. The principle of representation 
and taking inheritance per stirpes Is peculiar to 
joint-family traditions^ while the principal of taking 
per capita relates to the Di a vidian inheritance from 
maternal grandfather. But this latter principle was 
given the go by in favour of the former in the case 
of succession to stridhanam on the part of heirs 
like daughter s daughters, daughters 1 sons, and son's 
sons. Conversely the women who took their 
mother’s stridhanam got only a women's or limited 
estate instead of an absolute one as one would 
naturally expect. 

She was held, though again absolutely un warrantedly, 
to inherit only a woman's or limited estate there¬ 
in, in the wake of her own mother in the same 
property. Even the safeguarding expression * After 
her the kinsmen or day ad is get it Is altogether 
absent in Her case, unlike in her mother's. Some 
rishis give her a full share and some a quarter only. 
While some say it is the unmarried daughter that 
gees it by way of provision for marriage, others say 
nothing of the sort but merely say (he daughter gels 
it. Evidently she was expected to be more conside¬ 
rate to the members of the family of her birth and 
so required no such safeguarding injunction like 
her mother. Moreover who and what was she some 
ages ago P She was, by appointment or mere inten¬ 
tion or act of the mind, a •* putrika 14 who got the 
tntir* property m the absence or failure of her SftncOITI 
who was as good as a son to her own father. Hence 
it Is an awful travesty of justice that the daughter 
should be deemed and held to inherit only a limited 
instead ol an absolute estate. It would be more in 
consonance with justice and legal history to hold 
that the childless widow steps into the shoes of her 
husband in respect of his ancestral share or his own 
self-acquisitions In absolute title of her own as 
the surviving half of her husband and that her 
daughter by the husband in question takes also 
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absolute interest therein as being no worse than 
male issue, though both her own and her mother's 
rights of succession may be postponed to that of 
the ^ mate issue out of deference to greater religious 
merit* But lor this element of religion and for the 
historical account of the origin and development of 
the joint family institutions down to date, and for 
the wet that at no time did they take a share when 
male issue was in existence, there would be really 
no ground of objection to the equal right of all 
women born or married in the family to get an equal 
share in the joint family property, however small in 
value it be, and however ruinous to the economic 
aspect of the country as a whole by the division 
thereof into hopelessly minute parcels* 

Now we shall see how the woman's estate com¬ 
pares with joint family managership whether of father 
Or other coparcener. Both fully and effectually re¬ 
present the property in respect of suits by or 
against it, compromises and family arrangements, 
management without waste or danger to corpus 
and possession of the estate for full and 
effective management* But while the manager 
is liable to account for the income, savings and 
expenditure, the widow or daughter is not bo 
liable, need not save anything, and, if she does the 
accumulations need not be made part of the corpus 
but may be disposed of as she pleases. Like the 
coparceners she may partition the property with her 
co-widows or sisters as the case may be for more 
effective enjoyment, and alienate in whole or in part 
even the corpus much more liberally than the 
male coparceners, and give the alienee even an 
absolute title in certain contingencies, that is, 
a greater title than her own. Like the father she 
can also renounce or surrender all her interest in 
the property with or without retaining a small share 
even absolutely for her own maintenance and allow 
the next heirs or reversioners to come into 
possession, provided she does it bona fide and not 
with a view to divide the estate secretly with them. 
This surrender need not include that of her 
slridhanam. Now this short resume would go 
clearly to show how in some respects the widow or 
other woman is entitled to much greater rights than 
even the father or manager of the joint family- The 
reason is not far to seek* Her estate is really not 
so limited'as supposed to be but only an absolute 
one with certain safeguards in the interest of the 
people dependant on the property whom she could 
not refuse to support nor deprive of their future means 
of subsistence* This has been rendered necessary 
because of the joint family incidents of the property 
in her hands, and not because of any sptciai attribute 
attached to her so-called estate. Because of the 
above incident she was given greater, nay, unfettered 
right over the entire income, which in average 
families would not be very much. But she has 
amply paid the penalty for this free intrusion into 
the joint family property by losing very many 
precious incidents of absolute property in her 
stridhanam above referred to. Incidents of coparce- 
nery, such as survivorship, principle of representation 
in taking per stirpes, tracing heirship to the last 
full .offiiLi, instead of becoming a fresh stock of 
descent^ spiritual efficacy to Some extent extended at 
the instance of Vaishnavism to widow and daughter, 
and the non-exclusion of male issue are some of 
the characteristics that have crept unawares into 
non-Vedic or non-Aryan institutions that have been 
engrafted on the old Aryan or Vedic or joint Family 
traditions* The fruits of the graft no doubt have 
been so sweet and so great tha* w- have filled 
to see the local points of engrafti' g ‘f new upon 
the old tree but have imaginou in *>ur exultation 
tha t it was a divine tree reveal< d. io us by 
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the wise rishls of old. Hence also one should 
be rather unwilling to remove root and branch 
all the traces of the old tree below the points- 
i 11 the hope or expectation of reaping 
the same or superior results front the exclusive 
sources of the newer portions above the graft-points. 

Mut U j gyve full effect to the sage/ intentions one may 
agree to Legislative changes without prejudice to 
the joint-family rights of sons, grandsons, and 
great-grandsons as a compact series of coparcener® 
or heirs of propositus, while alive and undivided 
from the propositus himself* In other words one 
may in fairness to women's new demands concede 
that they may be allowed to take a full or absolute 
estate instead of their usual limited estates whether 
it be widow, daughter, mother, sister or paternal 
aunt, or even the new heirs created in 1929 with 
many more that can be, with logic, reason and 
fairness easily added to their list* The Bill will* 
therefore, have to undergo several changes in the 
light of all the above considerations before becoming: 
law acceptable to the wishes and conscience of the^ 
Hindu Community. 

WOMEN'S RIGHT TO PROPERTY BILL. 

(Bv K. B, Gajendragadkax, Pleader Satara*> 

The principle of Dr, Deshmukh's Bill that the 
Hindu women should be entitled to property 
rights is accepted by all sections of people. People 
who desire the welfare of Hindu women in general 
wholeheartedly support the principle of the Bill. 

Of course there are people who, in and out of season, 
oppose any legislation in regard to the personal 
law of the Hindus basing their opposition on the 
ground that “Religion is in danger," One absolutely 
fails to understand how a Bill like the present 
one affects the Aobaras of the people, who worship 
custom as their only religion without looking to 
the principles underlying therein* These persons 
are raising the same cry for the last CO years ever* 
from the time the Widow Re-marriage Act or the 
Law prohibiting Suttee was passed* The same 
cry Is even blindly echoed now* 

The Bill purports to give some rights of Inherit 
ance in the property to women. Do these people 
mean to say that that right was totally denied to 
the women In old days by the Rishis P 

I would like to say that the idea put forward 
by some people to the effect that Legislation 
must not be undertaken in regard to the personal 
laws of the Hindus or any other community 
Is surely an extravagant claim. If accepted it* 
would be tantamount to prohibition of Legislation 
In any shape. For there is no system of personal 
law which would satisfy the opinions and sentiments 
of all people living under that system* With regard 
to the measures of Legislation affecting a whole class 
of people, the only correct and feasible test is 
furnished by the principle of aiming at the greatest 
good of the largest portion of the community without 
sacrificing the legitimate interest of any* Where 
therefore an important measure of reform is detected 
by the true well being of the people as a whole and 
is supported by the mass of enlightened public 
opinion, the feet that there may be a certain amount. COITI 
of dissatisfaction amongst the more conservative 
elements should not prove an un surmountable 
obstacle* Past experience shows that such feelings 
of dissatisfaction are always evanescent, they usually 
give place to acquiescence and after some experience 
even to a cheerful acceptance of the new situation 
Women's education of the present times is a good and 
convincing illustration of this proposition. Ah isk 
said before, the principle of the Bill is accepted by 
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all intelligent and Icvebinded people. There would 
not he a singte woman who would not agree with the 
principle of the BilL Bat clauses of the Bill as 
framed by Dr, Deshmukh are not happily worded and 
they certainly need to be drastically changed. For 
instance the provision of the Bill that a Hindu widow 
should be entitled to a share in the property of 
hcr J son for the simple reason that She was enti¬ 
tled to a share in the property of her deceased 
husband cannot be universally acceptable The 
question as to what share of the Father'* property 
a married and un-married daughter should receive 
also deserves careful consideration, Tlie provision 
in the Bill that daughter should receive property 
both from the father and husband is also open to 
serious objection. The succession to the property 
inherited by the woman is not clearly mentioned. 
There Is similarly a defect in the drafting of Clause 4, 
For example it is stated that the widow and daughers 
of a coparcener Shall have a share equal to that 
of his son if he has any. This means if he has 
no sons but has a grandson there Is no basis for 
determining the share of the widow and the daughters. 
The BUI does not also state whether the principle 
of equality is to be applied to son, daughter and widow 
ms a class or to them as person* only. Dr. Deshmukh 
also failed to notice that his amendments will have 
far reaching effect on other branches of Hindu Law 
and he has not therefore made any provision for 
those contingencies. These are some of the objec¬ 
tions against the Bill as it is framed at present. In 
short toe Bill deserves careful consideration, and 
drafting at the able hands of expert legislators 
in the Select Committee, 

The present writer honestly believes that it would 
have been much better if Dr, Deshmukh had placed 
the Reform made in the Baroda State affecting 
rights of inheritance of women, before hia eyes in 
drafting the BilL 

The changes made in the Baroda State some of 
which are noted below, have freed Hindu women in 
that State from many of the injustices practised 
upon them under the old Mitakshara Law of Joint 
Family and have placed them In a far more advan¬ 
tageous and enviable position than their sisters In 
other parts of India. The Law as now amended in 
Baroda has made the widow of a deceased, a ooparcener 
herself iV a member of a Hindu Joint Family, This 
ha a made a great change in the status of widow. She 
haft as much right to ask for partition and get her 
own share in the family property determined and 
separated as any male member of the family. When 
ft be exercises that right she gets a share equal to that 
of a son if there is one, and in the absence of a 
son she gets what her husband would have got, if 
ho had been alive at the time of partition. This 
change assuredly places a widow in a far more 
advantageous position than the one she had formerly 
in this property. The woman has now absolute Interest 
in the property worth Rs- 12,000/- and limited 
interest in the rest of the property above that limit. 
She has now as much right of alienating property 
which she holds absolutely as the male owner has. 
The limit of Rs, 12,000/- is fixed only as a tentative 
measure and it will not be long before absolute right 
over all the properly inherited by a widow is given 
to her. 

The position and rights of daughters has also 
been improved in Baroda. An unmarried daughter 
Is now given the right to ask for the separation of 
her share (equal to one-fourth of her brother's share) 
In lieu of maintenance and marriage expenses even 
if no partition takes place in the family. This places 
her in a mote independent position and she is now 
free to live span from the family and mould her 
future life according to her own wishes. With 


I regard to the married daughter she bad formerly no 
right of maintenance in father's family even when 
she was a widow and bad no means of mamtenaTce 
from her father-in-law'ft family. According to new 
Law in Baroda State a widowed daughter is given 
aright to maintenance in her father's family under 
some special circumstances. 

This scanty account of the development of law 
regarding women in the Baroda State is given here 
in short, it is earnestly hoped that the Select 
Committee on Dr. Deshmukh's Bill should keep the 
law as modified in the Baroda State before their 
eyes. Let us hope that the Bill be referred to the 
Select Committee and law will be ultimately framed 
improving the status of women in British India, 
Will this auspicious day really dawn ? 

EDUCATION UNDER THE HARITAN 
SEVAK SANGH.* 

(Bv A. V. Thakkar.) 

The Harijan Sevak Sangh has completed the tliird 
year of its activities in September, 1935. During this 
short period its activities have gone on increasing 
both in quality and quantity-. 

1382-33 1933-84 1934-35. 

Prov. Boards 26 , 26, 29 

Dist, and Local 

Committees ... 213 1 333 372 

239 359 401 

Correspondingly, there has been a progressive 
increase in the total expenditure of the Sangh under 
all heads from year to yean 1932-33. Rs, 2,31,089: 
1933-34. Rs. 3,31,791) 1934-35. Rs. 4,48,422. 

At the annual meeting of the Central Board, held 
at Delhi on 1st January, 1935, a new Consti¬ 
tution replacing the old one was adopted. Accord¬ 
ing to it, the President shall form from among 
the members of the Central Board an Executive 
Committee of seven members, including himself 
as Chairman of the Executive Committee and the 
two Secretaries of the Central Board, The Executive 
Committee thus constituted, met twice during the 
year under report) at Calcutta from the 26 Si to 
the 28th April 1935, and at Wardha on the 29th 
and 30th August 1935. 

' Another important feature of the new constitution 
is that every member of the Central and Provincial 
Board district and other commitees is required to 
sign a pledge declaring bis belief in the complete 
eradication of untouchability. The pledge enjoins 
on every member that he should treat no one as 
an untouchable by reason of birth or caste, and 
that he should give proof of his intentions by 
actually helping the cause of the Haryana, either 
by personal service to them or by *uch other help 
that his position and means would permit. 

During the year Rs. 41,245 were paid by the 
Provincial Boards and Rs. 17,834 by the Central 
Board as scholarships* thus making a total of Rs. 
59,079, 117 students were in receipt of scholarships 
during the year 193435 aft against 99 in 1933-34 
and 47 in 1932-33, The value of scholarship ranged 
from Rs, 10 to Rs. 30, the average being Rs* 15, :0 f 
according to the course the student was undergoing. 

The 117 scholarships mentioned above were given to 
students in the varuxis provinces In India from 
Jammu in the North to Trivandrum in the South, and 
from Karachi in the West to Jorhat in Assam in the 
East. Ot these 117 students, 7 were lady students, 

4 of whom were in the medical course kq Bombay) 
Madras and Agra. 

*ELKt»ct» trum li» Auautl Report foe i&4 &5 V 
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An analysts of the scholarships given shows that 
34 were for technical and professional courses ^nd 
S3 for Arts and Science courses,. The total expendi¬ 
ture for 1934-35 on this item amounted to Rs. 13*445. 
It should also be borne in mind that in addition 
to this a certain sum was spent by Provincial 
Boards on collegiate scholarships, especially. in 
big cities like Bombay, Madras, Calcutta and Poona. 
The applications for scholarships are scrutinized and 
scholars are selected by a small committee consisting 
of Principals N, V* Thadani and S* Pf. Mukerjee of 
the Hindu and St. Stephen's Colleges, Delhi, res. 
pectively and the General Secretary of the Sangh. 

The Sangh is indebted to the Trustees of 
Raghumal Charity Trust, Calcutta, who donated a 
sum of R». 750 p. m. for three months and Rs, 400 
for nine months in the year which was utilized for 
giving scholarships to 112 Harijan boys and girls in 
schools. Besides the Sangh awarded 120 scholarships 
from its own funds to Harijan students receiving 
similar education in the different provinces and 
distributed Rs, 41,425 as scholarships last year for 
pupils in Middle And High Schools, 

The policy of this Sangh has since its inception 
been to discourage separate schools and recruit 
Harijan children to common schools. 

As far as Municipal areas are concerned, our 
efforts in this direction have been fairly successful. 
But it is a distressing tale of woe in the case 
of some district and local board schools whether 
located in caste quarters or outside* Harijan 
children are not tolerated, though they are not 
refused admission* Harijan children are asked to 
sit outside in the pial of the school and 
the teacher if he happens to belong to the higher 
castes, shrinks from approaching the boy to teach 
him. There is another aspect of this question* 
Though large sums of money are spent by local 
boards on primary education, there are as yet vast 
tracts and areas mostly inhabited by the backward 
classes and Harijans without any schools. Thus 
the Sangh has been forced to start primary schools 
on its own responsibility, mostly in rural areas 
where there axe no District Board or Taluk Board 
schools for 2 or 3 miles round or where Harijan 
children find it difUoult to attend common schools* 

In towns, the Sangh has similarly started 
schools intended mainly for the sweepers who 
have no access to public schools. The Sangh 
has been found fault with for duplicating the 
work of the local bodies. If it is only remembered 
that our schools in addition to imparting the three 
R’a, to the pupils, serve as a social centre as well* 
lacking to the social and economic needs of the 
community in the neighbourhood, this charge will 
not be levelled against us. This is a speciality of 
schools started by the Sangh. The Sangh, at the 
same time is conscious of the many shortcomings 
of its schools and the staff and had made arrangements 
last year to make the teachers more efficient by 
giving them training in first aid, hygiene, sanitation 
and elementary accounting* 

From the information available, there were 1,298 
preparatory schools w'ith 34,273 boys and 2,316 
girls last year as against 902 schools with 23,164 
boys and 1,660 girls in the preceding year. The 
total expenditure incurred on these schools in the 
year under report amounted to Rs. 109,438 as 
against Rs, ^5,814 in the preceding year* The 
Bihar Board of the Harijan Sevak Sangh leads the 
other provinces with 256 schools under it. 

From the very beginning Orissa has been 
endeavouring to get Harijan children admitted into the 
common schools, and this year more than 1,000 have 
been admitted. Similar attempts were made In 


other provinces also and from the incomplete infor¬ 
mation available it is learnt that about 3,021 boys 
and girls had been admitted into common schools \ 
still there are thousands of Harijan children living 
in the villages in the interior without schools Of any 
kind for miles around, , , 

The Sangh has been encouraging Harijan boys 
to take to industrial and technical training as a sure 
means of earning a . living. A beginning was 
made in Tanning last year by starting the Cottage 
Tanning Institute at Calcutta under the able super¬ 
vision of Sjt. Satish Chandra Das Gupta, The object 
of this centre is to apply chrome and bark 
tanning to cottage conditions without any elaborate 
machinery, A select batch of 21 pupils recruited 
from various provinces is undergoing a thorough 
training in chrome and bark tanning with a view to 
starting provincial tanneries on a cottage industry 
basis. 1 

As ' an auxiliary to this, another scheme full of 
promise and significance, the carcass disposal 
scheme at Howrah, was started last year called the 
Dead Cattle Institute, again under the able guidance 
of Sjt, Satish Chandra Das Gupta* Tne object of 
this scheme, apart from utilizing the hides of animals 
for the manufacture of leather articles, is to convert 
by chemical processes the fats, bones and meat - of 
the dead animats into rich and useful manures* From 
the very beginning it has paid its way, but its real 
importance lies in attempting to convert a part of a 
great national waste into national wealth. The course 
of training lasts in these two Institutes for 13 months, 
after which the students will' return to their 
respective provinces to set up small establishments* 

It is expected that the village Cbamar who Is 
now used to primitive and crude methods of skin¬ 
ning and tanning will greatly be benefitted by the 
new methods* Until &ptember 1935 a sum of 
Rs. 13,079 was invested in the tanning institute 
and the finished leather to the extent of Rs. 7,193 
was sold up to that period* For the Dead Cattle 
Institute, the Sangh sanctioned Rs, 5,000 on 
Mahatma Gandhi’s advice for practical experimental 
work 

Sjt, G, R. Valunjkar is also running a good 
tannery at Ward ha under the immediate supervision 
of Gaodhiji and it is probable that during the cur¬ 
rent year it will be running at full capacity so as 
to show a margin of profit. Both the Calcutta and 
Ward ha Tanneries have recently added depart¬ 
ments of shoe making which is finding a ready 
markets for its finished articles. 

One other institution that deserves to be mentioned 
under this head is the Kodambakkam Harijan 
Industrial Home near Madras. Here students are 
trained in carpentry, smithy, cane work, tin smithy 
and weaving. There were 25 boys in the home 
who were given free board and lodging and the 
monthly expenditure came to about Rs. 400. In 
other parts of the coiintry f in places like Cuttack, 
(Vavsari and Sabarmat', training in carpentry, 
boot and chappal making was given to Harijan 
boys. 

There has been a rapid increase in the number of 
free hostels for Harijan boys and girls^c 92 hostels 
with 1,133 boys and 148 girls were maintained during 
the year as against 60 hostels with 827 boys and 29l 
girls in the preceding year. Of these, 6 were girl 
hostels run by the Madras City. Kamatak, Gujerat, 
Andhra and Kerala Boards, with 140 girls. Andhra 
province topped the list with 23 hostels with 313 
boys and 38 girls. The total amount spent during 
the year on hostels alone amounted to Rs. 62,838 as 
against R* 28,377 spent in the previous year. 
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The average com of foci per head came to a little 
■ over Hs, ^ggfWgpfUffa'r dom - 

The Sangh spent- Rs, 13*261 in supplying books* 
clothes; stationery articles, etc-, free to Harijan 
*tudents* The total amount spent by the Central 
Board and the branches of the Sangh under all 
heads, for educational work amounted during the 
year to Ra. 2J5A&Q as against Rb. 1,63*945, i m e, 
an increase of R*. 1,11425 over that of the last year. 

In almost every school, run by the Sangh, there is 
provision for rendering medical aid to Harijan* for 
-ordinary ailments. It is weJIknown that the Harijan 
patients are neither promptly attended to nor 
properly treated in our public hospitals, staffed as 
they are with caste Hindus who are prejudiced 
against Harijan a* The Harijan* therefore, would 
rather suffer patiently than go to hospital for medical 
relief. Thus the medical help given * by our 
teachers to Harijan living in the area hag been a God- 
- send to Haryana in their sickness. 

WILL AMERICA RETURN TO PROHIBITION? 

“Liquor drinking in America has reached such a 
revoking *tage that the liquor interests are alarmed at 
the prospect of a return to Prohibition/' declared the 
Rev. John C, Bieri, D-D., before a meeting of the 
Landour Women** Christian Temperance Union held 
on 12th August at Abergetdie, Landour, the home of 
Mrs. J. E, Moody. 

M Wet leaders are warning liquor sellers that they 
must not allow their customers to drink to excess, 
-or the traffic will be inevitably outlawed* the 
-speaker continued. 

The Rev* Dr. Bieri* father of Miss Kathryn Bieri 
ft teacher in Woodstock School, Landour, is on leave 
from his pastorate of the St. Luke's Methodist 
Episcopal Church* Philadelphia, Pa*, U* S. A. At the 
beginning of his address he stated that he was not a 
' Special Investigator of social conditions* not identified 
with a special temperance organization* not an 
'‘authority** but that he spoke as an ordinary observer 
-of everyday conditions* 

In reply to the accusation that there was more 
drinking in Prohibition days than before, Dr, Bieri 
quoted Bishop Edwin Hughes, who said that in eight 
year* of commuting from the heart of Chicago to the 
suburbs during Prohibition days he had seen but 
two drunken men. In attending a football game at 
tiie University of Pennsylvania in l^SO where 60,000 
people were present, Dr* Bieri had seen but two 
empty whiskey bottles where in pre-Prohibit ion days, 
a* the ground-keeper told him, wheelbarrows full 
had been taken out after a game* 

"During Prohibition/' Dr, Bieri reminded his 
audience, “therw were no saloons, no liquor shops, no 
magazine advertisements, no newspaper advertise* 
fficnts, no bill bond advertisements, no radio adver- 
' tisements, no cinema advertisements. It i* easy to 
see that the temptation to drink was greatly lessened. 
Positive proof of less drinking was to be seen in 
jails, poor-houses, missions, delirium tremens wards, 
and Keeley Cure Homes almost emptied of alcoholics. 
If you wanted liquor, you litd to know where to 
go for iu Now the liquor business is going ior 
drinkers,” 

The Speaker described the church was u deluded *’ 
-and u smugly comfortable / after the passage of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, white the liquor forces 
subtly worked night and day with false propaganda, 
proclaiming the right* of " personal liberty, - well 
financed by multimillionaires. M The cry- that the 
' bootleggers were getting the millions that should go 
♦to the Government as revenue persuaded many to 


vote for the repeal of the Amendment,Dr. Bieri 
said* 1 

** In repealing the Amendment* * the audience was 
informed, * the promise was made that the saloon 
would not return. Within a few months the stools 
required at the bar by the new law were discarded, 
screens were put up at the window** and the old 
time brass-railed bar was in vogue under the. name 
of tap-room instead of saloon, and with the added 
allurement of cabaret, orchestra, and bar maids 
instead of men. Women are now at the brass taB 
with perambulator* waiting in the street, a condition 
practically unknown in the old days. Boys and girls 
are served without restriction in most places. ■ , 

“ The country is being deluged with advertise¬ 
ments of liquor through magazines, newspapers; 
cinemas, radios, bill-boards, and department store** 
My custom in America was to take an early 
morning walk daily, - On Sunday morning* the 
pavement* in front of the liquor shop* in League 
Island were filthy with the result* of Saturday night 
carousals. Midnight fight* and arrest are frequent. 
Jails and poorhouses are filling* street beggars and 
drunken drivers are being multiplied. 

* The result is that the church Is once more 

aroused. Parents whose children come home drunk 
are aroused, = ' . 

“ Merchant* who have to share their profit* with 
the liquor dealers are aroused. Educational and 
pledge-signing campaign* are being organized/* Dr. 
Bieri predicted that the next few years would see 
a fight to the finish on the alcohol question, and 
Amendment in the Constitution that would stay 
for eternity. 

Dr. Bieri is serving as pastor of Kellogg Memorial 
Church, Landour, during August and Sptember, and 
expects to tour widely on the plain* before returning 
to America in December. 

Mvs worse+ 

Julia Norton Clems* 

MR, SACHCHIDANANDA SINHA** 

(By Vishwanath Safe ay Varua.) 

Mr, Sachchidananda Sinha comes of one of the 
most respectable Kayastha families oF Bihar. Murar, 
in the district of Shahabad, is a well-known place hav¬ 
ing proud traditions of its inhabitants. It was here 
that the ancestors of Mr, Sinha settled down when the 
Rajput founders of the Dtimraon Raj moved down from 
Oudh to Shahabad. Mr. Sinha** grandfather the late 
Bakshl Shiva Prasad Sinha* was the head of the 
collection and treasury department of the Dumraoo 
Raj. He left behind him two sons, Ram Gulam 
Sinha and Ramyad Sinha—the latter the worthy 
father of the hero of this sketch, Bakshl Ram Guiana 
Sinha* Mr. Sinha** uncle* spent his life in the service 
of the Government in the North-Western Frontier 
as a Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector and 
distinguished himself in service. His younger brother 
Ramyad Sinha was also in executive service in the 
N, W* F, till after the Mutiny in 155?. But he 
resigned his job and came down to Benares to 
practice a* a pleader. He soon shifted hi* practice 
to Arrah in his native district and by sheer dint of 
merit, rose to the highest rung id the professional 
ladder and became the recognised leader of the 
A mb Bar before long. 

On the10th of November, 137 L, a son and heir was 
born to him who was named Sachchidananda Sinha. 

He was the only child of his parents and naturally 
received their tender care and attention. At the age 
of 5» hi* *Maktab p ceremony, then a common feature 

* Tin Judean Nation Patna. * 
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: la the Kay as t ha families but now in disuse, was 
performed. Two year® later he joined the Arrah 
21illa School where he gave abundant promise of a 
brilliant career and always stood first in the class, 
v He sat for the matriculation examination and 
passed in the second division in 1888, 
i In the same year* Mr, Sinha joined the Patna 
College, But the idea of going abroad was growing 
'•tronger and irrepressible in his mind* The 
difficulties in his way were almost insurmountable. 
Not a single Biharee Hindu of the higher castes 
had till then ventured to cross the black water, 

- Besides the unwillingness of his parents, the question 
of money was a material consideration. 

At last, he managed to raise a small sum by 
. selling off his shawls, watch, chains, rings and 
< books—in fact, every thing of any value that he 
Y had with him at the time—just sufficient to 
cover his passage to Aden, So he booked bis 
passage and with but Rs. 50 In his pocket, shook 
j the dust of India from off his feet, on the 26th of 
December 1889. He was then just eighteen. The 
J evening before he wrote to his people asking them to 
remit money to Aden. When he reached Aden, he 
found the letters and the necessary sum of money 
which enabled him to proceed further. 

After a week’s stay at Aden, he caught the 
. P* and O, mail steamer, in which after a rather 
rough passage in the Bay of Biscay, he reached 
London early in February 1090 , and was received at 
the landing place by his friend Mr, Hasan Imam, 

' Until the late Mr. (Sir) All Imam's return Mr, Sinha 
lived separately, after which he and Mr, Hasan Imam 
lived together, until the latter returned in July 1892. 

. He joined the Hon'ble Society of the Middle Temple 
and the University College^ London, at which he 
regularly attended lectures of distinguished and 
eminent professors in Law, History, Politics, 
Economics, Logic and Philosophy. 

His allowance was not large but he managed to 
save a fair amount every month for purchasing books 
and he brought with him on his return—in place of 
the tninkfuia of fine clothes which many young men 
do—a large number of choice and valuable books, 
which formed the nucleus of that fine collection, 
which was formerly housed in Mr. Sinha's Library at 
Allahabad and now decorate numberless shelves 
of the Sachchidananda Sinha Library , at Patna. 
Having passed his examinations, he was called 
to the Bar on the 26th January 1893 and shortly 
after, returned to his native country* It was 
suggested to Mr. Sinha by his relations that he 
should atone for the sin of having tres passed to the 
forbidden regions. This he stoutly refused and in 
doing So, he wrote in the shape of a letter a learned 
thesis discussing the philosophy of ‘prayaschitta 1 
and its absurdity and inapplicability in case of those 
crossing the seas. To this view he stuck even when 
he returned and was determined not to budge an 
inch from the bold stand he had taken on the rock of 
a principle. 

After some time, Mr, Sinha enrolled himself as an 
Advocate of the Calcutta High Court and settled 
down to practice at Bankipur in May 1893, 

He made up his mind to start an English weekly* 
In the late Mr. Mahesh Narayan, a name yet 
remembered in Bihar with affection and admiration, 
he found a brilliant colleague with rare gifts of 
journalistic ability. With his co-operation, and that 
of the late Mr. Krishna Sahay and others, funds were 
raised. Before Mr* Sinha had been Six months at 
Bankipur, he had the satisfaction of finding his 
scheme, not a wild goose chase as some people 
* thought, but an accomplished fact. 


The journal was named *the Bihar Times 1 , which' 
later transformed itself into the ‘Biharee*. It made 
its appearance in January 1894. The policy of the- 
paper was vigorously pro-Biharee, and it was intended 
to create and rouse public consciousness among the 
Biharees. ; L . 

With untiring zeal the two Biharee youths- 
were living ana striving for instil lilng in to the 
mind of the younger generation of Biharees the ideal 
of a self-contained Bihar holding equal status with 
other provinces* Unfortunately, Mr. STnha’s health 
broke down and he , had to leave Bankipur for 
Allahabad on medical advice* Under the stress of 
circumstances, Mr, Sinha began his practice at the 
Allahabad High Court, It did not take him long to- 
rise in the profession even in his land of adoption. 
From July 190Q to June 1904, Mr* Sinha worked 
as the Honorary Secretary of the Kayastha Patha- 
shala and the Honorary Editor of the ‘Hindustan 
Review,’ successor-m-title to the 'Kayastha. 
SamaGhar/ a journal conducted under the terms of the 
will of the late Munshi Kail Prasad. As the Hono¬ 
rary Secretary, Mr. Sinha introduced many reforms 
in the administration of the institution. Mr. Sin ha’s 
connection with the PathasbaU came to an abrupt 
end with the election of Rai Bahadur Gokul Prasad, 
as the President of the Pathashsla in July 1904. He 
managed to acquire the proprietorship of the ‘Hindus¬ 
tan Review' from the Paths shala* Meanwhile, he 
thought of making further adventures in journalism 
by bringing out a weekly in 1902. The "Indian 
People* 1 as the journal was named by the late Mr. 
Ramesh Chandra Dutca appeared in January 1903,*. 
Mr. Sinha brought over from distant Madras ^ as bis 
colleague that brilliant and capable journalist, Mr. 
C. Y* Chintamani, now the renowned Editor-in-Chief 
of the ‘Leader 1 of Allahabad* The‘Indian People*, 
achieved for itself a position in a very short time 
along with the most respectable Indian joumals- 
In January 1904' the 'Indian People’ was converted 
into a bi-weekly, and continued as such till October, 
1905, when it was converted into a daily under 
the name of the "Leader.* Mr* Sinha was a prominent 
member of the directorate of the company that 
was formed to own the paper. v; 

People felt Mr. Sin ha's absence from Bihar and he 
was approached by friends to return to Bihar. How- 
fevef for some time, Mr, Sinha's allegiance as a lawyer 
was divided between the U. P, and Bihar, but 
■ultimately he settled down in Bankifur. Here he 
set his heart once again upon realising the dream— 
the ideal of a regenerated Bihar, He was instru¬ 
mental in organising the Bihar Provincial Conference 
—the Bihar Industrial aod Educational Association 
and so many other public institutions which really 
served to infuse a real and novel sprit of patriotism 
and public service* He was then the propelling 
power behind all the movements in Bihar. 

Even a casual visitor to the "Singhashan%. 
Mr. Sinha's residence, cannot help being lost in a 
world of books he sees around him. Right from his 
verandah to the bed room, it is all a mighty array of 
choicest books, books, and nothing but books* The 
Sinha Library and the Radhika Sinha Institute, 
which are Mr. Sinha’s invaluable gifts to Bihar and 
the City of Patna, are his life-work. The Sinha 
Library is undoubtedly one of the largest libraries in 
India. There is hardly a book which Mr. Sinha's- 
vigilance has overlooked. The red lines placed here 
and there in almost every boot show what an untiring 
reader Mr* Sinha is* There is hardly an Indian 
newspaper whioh he does not receive and upon which 
he does not cast his cursory thought searching looks. 
There is hardly an important matter in whatever 
corner of the paper It may be, which his trained and 
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discerning eyes though old, will not detect. He has 
ft priceless treasure-house of important and useful 
informations, newspaper cuttings and references 
collected year after year* 

From the airy regions of books to which he 
scares and keeps soaring, he descends down 
with the precision and speed of the skylark to 
the minute details of his household. He is 
seen directing all the affairs of his domestic life 
with characteristic thoroughness and care, no less 
than what he will be a tow On the most Intricate 
public work, Jle is a remarkably practical man, a 
trait Indeed Very rare in scholars, philosophers 
and even politicians, who look contemptuously upon 
these ‘‘small things. 1 * His house displays perfect 
order and discipline and reveals a system in every¬ 
thing, big or small, 

THE JAPANESE HIMALAYAN EXPEDITION* 

Whatever success may attain the first Japanese 
expedition to the Himalayas, their choice of the 
peak—Nanda Kot—appears to be a very happy 
one. The peak situated in what is geographic 
cally known as the Kumaon section of the Himalaya 
is only 22,510 ft in height from the sea level 
and lies at the head cl the Pindarj glacier. 
With! n this s ectio n t h ere are, accord in g to Mr, 
Ovaries A* Sherring, an ex-Deputy Commissioner of 
Almora and much travelled mountaineer, four peaks 
above 23,000 ft, high above 22,000 ft. and eight 
above 20,000 ft. At no point of this area is it 
possible to cross the border of India without rising 
16,750 ft* on the Niti pass or 16,730 ft* on the Lipu 
Likh pass; whereas other passes range from 17,590 ft, 
vis„ the Untadhuua to Mana 17,390 ft. and Neo 
18,510 ft- and the L&nkpya 18,150 ft. It w U thus be 
seen that not to speak of the Himalayan peaks even 
its passes existing in this section are higher than 
Mount Fuji the highest peak in Japan proper. In 
their turn, however, all these peaks in Kumaon 
section excepting two pale into insignificance when 
the proper Himalayan giants about 50 in number from 
a mean height of 24,000 ft. are taken Into consideration. 
Tho two exceptions are Nanda Devi (25,645 ft,) and 
Kamct (25,440 ft*)* 

If, however, Nanda Kot is com para tivt jy a less 
high peak, satisfaction will be found from ihe fact 
that its summit, like many of the oilier 1 Limalayan 
peaks, big or small, still possesses the virgin snow 
untrodden yet by human feet. There is yet little 
information about the climbing potentialities of the 
peak in spite of the fact that it must havu hvtn seen 
many times both from the Pindari glaci. r at the 
mouth of which the peak stands and from the Gori 
valley running south of Milam. As seen irom the 
west, the summit of the peak is bounded by two 
ridges each with an average inclination of .IQ degrees. 
Tho ridges themselves do not seem to piv sent any 
severe climbing difficulties but the appioaanes to 
them from the glacier below are probably not 
at all easy* 

All these considerations become of less importance 
when it is noted that the first choice of th^ J ‘parttse 
of a Himalayan peak has fallen in that r.jjton which 
traditionally is held as the most important an » s cred 
part of tho Himalaya and every p.ak, r.v r and 
temple wherein is credited with a popui.rhgtnd- 
Hehind such legend* remains the fact ih.it me first 
Aryan exploration of the Himalaya oomm. t. J here. 
W^ames like Gangotn and Badrinath/* ao, rdi< g to 
the Survey of India, "are reminders oi itt .ourage 
and enterprise of the Aryan pilgrims v the 

first explorers to penetrate the Him It. ^orges i 

m Ai/nriia Bazar Fatrjt^ 


and passes/* In no other region of the Himalayas 
have the mountain features been given so poetic a 
nomenclature as here 3 in no other region has such a 
valuable legacy of geographical names been handed 
down from so distant a past, “These names.*' says 
I the same Department "furnish a unique example 
of ancient geographical art, an example chat modern 
geography has admired and perhaps even envied/' 
Amidst the striking scenery surrounding the peaks 
and gorges of this region many of the great events 
in the mythological history of Hinduism are reputed 
to have taken place* Temples and sacred shrines— 
about SOO in number—rocky paths worn during 
centuries by feet of myrai&s of pilgrims tell the 
traveller that here of all places in India the artistic 
soul of the philosopher Hindu has through 
unbreakable generations sought satisfaction. 

""if one casts his glance northward from a place like 
Almora one will see that the particular town is 
surrounded by an amphitheatre or snowy mountains, 
a scene which with a different background and on a 
smaller scale, is comparable with that of the Ganges 
at Benares surrounded by a similar amphitheatre of 
stony ghats. At the western end of this amphitheatre 
stands genial Badrinath (Lord of Badri, 23,399 ft, in 
height) known since the days of the Ramayanio and 
the Mahabharatam heroes- There are many stories 
woven round Badrinath-—the residence of Lord 
Vishnu—‘which even now attracts thousands of Hindu 
pilgrims to it every year. Opposed to Badrinath 
stands the grim-looking; Kedarnath (Lord of Kedar. 
22,779 ft)* The peculiar sanctity of the peak lies 
in the fact that it is here that the great God 
Siva took refuge when flying from the Pandvas 
in the form of buffalo and being hard pressed he 
dived into the ground, leaving however his hinder 
parts of the surface, an object of adoration for 
ever afterwards. 

Then there are to be met such mountain names 
in this region as Trisul (the trident of Lord Siva, 
so named from the irregular shapes of its two 
summits as high as 22,329 ft* and 23,369 ft.); 
Bandar Punch (tail of a monkey which act as a 
beacon to pilgrims visiting the shrine of Jamimtrl 
and is 29,720 ft* high); Srikanta (glorious throat 
of Lord Siva; 20,120 ft*) stands near the source of 
the Bhagirathi branch of the Ganges and has been 
supposed to be descriptive of the "sharp point’ 
it possesses. Nilkanta (blue throat of Lord Siva 
21,640 ft.) Nanda Devi (goddess Nanda or 
the wife of Lord Siva dominating all the 
peaks in the neighbourhood and venerated in 
the plains by thousands of her votaries and is 
25,645 ft* high); Nanda Kot (the peak where the 
goddess Nanda dallies with her celestial friends 
and holds her court) and Fancha Chulli (five fire 
places of the goddess Nanda and is 22,639 ft. high). 
At times, says the Imperial Gazetteer when the 
wind blows the snow from the peak like smoke the 
votaries of the goddess in the hot plains of India 
will say the goddess Nanda is lighting her kitchen 
fire* Long long ago Atkinson in his "Himalayan 
Districts 1 * spoke in connection with this region x 
"All the aids to worship in the shape of striking 
scenery, temples, mystic and gorgeous ceremonial 
sod skilled celebrants are present He must indeed 
be dull who returns from his pilgrimage unsatisfied/* 

It was Dr. T. G* Longstaff who in 1995 made 
an attempt 10 conquer the peak of Nanda Kot- He 
was accompanied by his two Italian guides and all 
of thtm were veteran Alpine climbers. The party 
succeeded in exploring the three large valleys on the 
eaet of Nanda Devi aqd Nanda Kot* They crossed 
two hitherto uuattesnpted snow passes of about 
13,000 ft* with their own baggage, as the climbing 
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was of too severe a character to be attempted by 
the local coolies* In attempting to climb the peak 
they established their base camp at Wars pan Patti 
on the North-eastern foot of Nanda Kot in the month 
of Jane. On the following day the party attained a 
height of 19,300 ft, where they pitched the tent for 
the night. Next day (June 11) LongstafF fought his 
way up for about five hours reaching an altitude of 
19,800 ft, and along the North-eastern ridge finally 
reached a height of 21,000 ft. but was turned back by 
the risk of starting an avalanche. Writing about 
hi9 experience in Nanda Kot Longs taff reported the 
possibility of conquering the peak if there was 
sufficient time for the effort. 

The Japanese expedition will follow in the foot¬ 
steps of Longstaff and will be better equipped 
particularly when instead of local coolies who arc no 
mountaineers they will have the assistance of the 
“Tigers" of the Everest Expedition. The expedition 
will follow the northern “high-way" to Tibet, the way 
to Manasarover and Kail ash, followed annually and 
for centuries by devout Hindus and Buddhists—until 
they reach the God Ganaga* They will then follow 
its course and finally reach the village MartoIL From 
the latter place they will next move westward and 
reach Narspan Patti to establish their base camp there 
for ascending the peak along its north-eastern ridge, 
as did more than 30 years ago Chat veteran 
mountaineer Dr. T. G. Longstaffi 


FASCISM AND SOCIALISTS, 

Mr* JT, B* Priestley, author of ‘‘The Good 
Companions/ and at this moment about the most 
popular novelist in England, is, according to his own 
statementj a Left-Wing Socialist, He delivered 
a striking address on politics before the 
Independent Labour Party Summer School at Letch- 
worth and warned the I. JU P. that while they argued 
Fascism was consolidating itself. 

Saying first that he hated to deliver or receive 
lectures, Mr, Priestley declared that he was primarily 
Interested In people not in politics; but he, like 
others, had been driven to study politics and econo¬ 
mics by the present state of things. 

If he was a Socialist it was perhaps because his 
father and mother were Socialist, though he confessed 
that he had always thought that capitalistic society 
had come to the end of its usefulness. His trouble 
was that he wanted people to have freedom and 
comfort, but that he could never believe any one 
political system or economic theory would achieve 
that result. His rough teat for all systems, theories, 
and philosophies was to compare them with that 
profound say ing ‘The Sabbath was made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath, 1 * And he found the Left 
quite as often as the Right wanted to make man for 
the Sabbath, 

He implored them to ponder well on that point. 
One tyranny instead of another was not freedom as 
he understood the word. There were Socialists who 
if shown that their ideals could be more easily 
attained* by some novel method would fight against 
that method because it was not their own,: In 
short' their first desire was to see their theories put 
into practice. 

In the same way he deplored the Jesuitical attitude 
of many oi his Communist friends, who, if the 
authorities put some extremist into gaol, came 
whimpering to him about freedom and toleration. 
But when he asked them to try and understand the 
case for authority they called him a sentimental 
Liberal. Nor could he get them to see that material 
luxury for all without absolute freedom of opinion 
for all was no Utopia,. 


Going on to denounce the Intellectuals of the 
Socialist movement u for their stupidity In not 
presenting a united front/ the well-known novelist 
said % 

am frightened by this for we shall go on 
explaining what hair divides us until we find the 
Fascists in command. While we are quarrell¬ 
ing the Fascists all over the world are cpnsolidating. 
Some of you will finish your debates in concentration 
camps if you are not careful, We on the Left-Wing 
hnve to find a common denomination quickly." 

He himself would put it that he wanted a world 
in which the ordinary man had justice and the 
exceptional man opportunity. In so far as the 
basis of Communism and trade unionism was 
compassion, he was with them; but In so far as the 
Communist showed hatred of those above rather 
than pity for those below, in so far as the trade 
unionist merely wanted to defend his wages rather 
than to create a better society, he viewed both 
with hostility. 

He was afraid the Left-Wing was not realistic 
enough. Its tactics were deplorable* It must busy 
itself converting the executive classes—the men who 
knew how the machine worked. No society could 
be run without their co-operation. The Socialists 
should wave the flag of patriotism against the Jingo. 
English people were patriotic. They loved their 
country. It was a feeling to be reverenced, and 
not to be sneered at because it ted them to be 

humbugged. 

The way to begin to interest th;s influential section 
ot English society was to make it clear that 
the Socialists also love their country and want to 
make it a happy land for alt* The Socialists were 
guilty of not knowing how to use these people. 
They were content to sneer at them. Vet, added 
Mr, Priestley, the letters he had received after 
writing his "English Journey" proved how many 
well-to-do folk were horrified at learning what misery 
there was in the country and were anxious to know 
in what way they could help —The Hindus 


DR. SOLANKPS INCLUSION IN 
SCHEDULED CLASSES, 

The Poona Pact and the fact that it was signed 
by Dr, P. G. Solanki, as a representative of the 
Depressed Classes was mentioned before Mr. A- A 
Chitrei Chief Judge, Small Causes Court p on August 22 
The matter arose out of a petition filed by Mr. B. J.* 
Deorukhkar, who challenged the claims of Dr, P, G- 
Solanki* a member of fhe Corporation and a nominated 
non-official member of the Legisiailve Council, to be 
included in the scheduled castes constituency in 
the electoral roll. 

Mr. Deorukhkar stated that Dr, Solanki had been 
converted to Christianity in April, 1925, at St* 
Andrew s s Church, Agripada* 

Dr, B. Ambedkar, assisted by Mr. N. C N_ 
Acharya, appeared for .Dr, Solanki* Dr. Ambedkar 
admitted the fact of conversion but represented 
that nine months thereafter. Dr, Solanki reverted to 
his caste and was functioning as a member of the 
community. He was formally adopted in the 
presence of a panch and a priest officiated at the 
adoption. 

The judge directed that affidavits be filed asserting 
the fact of reversion to the caste. 

The affidavit was filed at 5 p, m. after which 
Mr. Deorukhkar asked for copy of the affidavit to 
enable him to cross-examine Dr, Solanki and other a. 
The Court, however, informed him that it was merely a 
revising authority and that he could proceed in the 
proper court if he wished to pursue the matter 
further, Mr* Deorukhkar r s application was eventually 
rejected. —— 
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and purchase of Government paper and all description* of 
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VERT IMPORTANT TO STUDENTS OF 
INDIAN POLITICS. 


A Report of the Proceed iogs of the 
Bombay Representative Conference, 1922, 
known as the Malavta Conference. 

The reminiscences of Lord Reading 
recently published by Sir Tef Bahadur 
Sapm in the columns of the LEADER 
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negotiations between Lord Reading's 
Government and the Congress Nation¬ 
alists, The Mala via Conference was held 
in connection with these negotiations* 
The Report contains interesting corres¬ 
pondence including correspondence 
between the Viceroy and the conveners 
of the Conference and Mahatma Gandhi. 
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CENTRAL eLEHRING MOOSE OF INFORMATION. 

realpaiiclar.com _ 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA has been formed as a 
/Central Clearing House of information and technical data on all matters pertaining 
of the many uses of cement and concrete* 

t # All these facts and figures—the pooled experience of the industry—are 
now through the Association, at the disposal of responsible officials, engineers* 
architects and surveyors, 

* The Association maintains a staff of qualified engineers whose chief aim 
Is to get the best out of concrete on your behalf. On request they will call and 
discuss any concrete problems and make further investigations, should information 
be lacking, 

* The Association is representative of the whole industry and as such is 
producing brochures on the many forms in which concrete can be of service to you* 
Every practising engineer and architect should avail himself of this service—another 
demonstration of the desire of the Indian Cement industry to help you to the 
uttermost. 

# The Association is debarred by its memorandum from making profits — 
its existence is justified only if it succeeds in being helpful* 

# For further particulars write to S' 

THE CONCRETE ASSOCIATION OF INDIA, 

Forbes Building, Home Street, BOMBAY* 

1/you are'interested in obtaining- a set of authoritative pamphlets on Cement Concrete 
• Construction , write to O. BOX 39?\ Bombay, quoting reference /* S* Rf36* 


WORLD FELLOWSHIP. 

- For the first time in history representatives of all Creeds, Climes and Cultures 
met in Chicago in 1933 to seek for spiritual solutions for the problems of the modern 
world. The World Fellowship of Faiths has published the proceedings of the 
conferences in a unique volume of 1004 pages. Among the contributors to this 
volume are distinguished men of all countries—the lace Jane Addams, Mrs, Margaret 
Sanger, John Haynes Holmes, Dr. J. T. Sunderland and John Dewey from the 
United States; the late .Sylvain Levi and Romain Holland from France; the late 
Arthur Henderson, Muriel Lester and Sir Francis Young-husband from Britain ; 
H, H* the Gaekwar of Baroda, Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi and K* Natarajan from 
India ; Professor Hu Shih from China ; and messages from world figures like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Sir Oliver Lodge* 

A limited number of copies of this valuable work of reference has now been 
received. Orders can be booked at fts* 10/- (Rupees tea only) a copy, postage 
12 as- extra*— 

OUR TRIP TO AMERICA. 

BY 

K. NATARAJAN. 

Copies can be had at Rs* 3 (Inland), 5sh* (foreign), and $ 2 (U. S. A.), postage and 
packing free from:— 

The Manager, 

The Indian Social Reformer* 

, Kamakshi House, Bandra, Bombay 20. 



SAFELY RELY 

ON 

AMRUTANJAN balu ‘ 

FOR THE CURE Of 

C old, Cou£h* .Headaches, thsumabsm, Swellings and all otluc 
kinds of Aches and Pains. 

AMRUTANJAN DEPOT, 


realpatidar.com 


BOMBAY 


MADRAS. 
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Mysore 

- DRESS and SARI 

Fabrics 



"NT—-—— 

* . " ! * i . 

, i MYSORE SILK 
FABRICS are pure 
Swadeshi materials, 
efjjf 1 y made of the finest Indian 
Tt Silk yarn, by skilled Indian 
labour, Indian capital back¬ 
ing’ the Mysore Government's 
enterprise* 


In a fascinating variety of- 
distinctive designs in many 
charming colours and shades, 
Mysore Silks are L hard-wearing 
materials* They 1 wash excels 
lently, their beautiful colours 
are permanent , fast to sun j and 


t ^ r 


Government Silk Weaving Factory* 

r--, niisouE.; 

Agents i— 

THE MYSORE PRODUCTS, 191, Princess Street, Bombay. 

. Leading Stockists -.— 

1. The Mysore Silk Depot, Svadeshl Market, Kalbadevi, BOMBAY. 

2. The Mysore Emporium, Kitab Mahal, Hornby Road, Fort, BOMBAY.’ 




Printed by Jal B, Pubaah, ManrugEut, Tb* Commoroiftl printing, 106, Coyraaji Patel), Street, Pork Bombay, and Published by 

Bwjtkmlnatb for thb Proprietors of tbs 'Indian SooS&l Eefonner** Limited, hi 105y OgwmJI Patel Street, Fort* Bombay. 
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